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The  Later  Rtders  of  Shirpitrla  or  Lagash 

PAET   I. 

IN  again  taking  up  the  tangled  thread  of  early  Babylonian  history  ^ 
I  feel  it  necessary  to  say  something  about  the  geography  of  the 
delta  lands  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  One  point  which  is  of 
prime  importance  and  interest  is  the  great  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  Lower  Tigris  since  its  banks  were 
first  inhabited.  Down  to  a  place  marked  on  the  maps  as  Kut-al- 
Amara,  its  course  in  ancient  times  was  more  or  less  what  it  is  now, 
as  is  shown  by  the  many  mounds  and  ruin  heaps  which  attend  it, 
but  from  Kut-al-Amara  downwards  the  present  course  of  the 
Tigris  is  quite  modern.  This  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  ruin  heaps  or  other  old  sites  upon  it.  The  old  Tigris,  instead  of 
following  its  present  course,  turned  aside  at  Kut-al-Amara  and 
followed  the  meandering  channel  of  the  Shatt  al  Hai,  or  the  Eiver 
of  the  Serpent,  so  called  from  the  many  curves  it  takes.  It  is  on 
the  Shatt  al  Hai  and  not  on  the  Lower  Tigris  that  the  ruins  of  the 
old  cities  occur,  and  the  diversion  of  the  river  must  have  taken  place 
later  than  might  be  supposed,  and  since  the  famous  city  of  Wasit, 
well  known  in  the  times  of  the  khalifs,  was  a  prosperous  trading 
town,  for  that  city  was  cut  in  two  by  the  Shatt  al  Hai,  which  then 
doubtless  formed  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  channel  of  the  Tigris. 
Kut  is  described  by  Captain  Mignan  in  1826  as  *  a  wretched  village 
composed  of  cottages  constructed  with  mud  and  surrounded  with  a 
wall  of  the  same  material,'  and  he  tells  us  that  opposite  the  village 
is  a  canal  called  'the  Hye,'  which  runs  into  the  Euphrates  to  the 
north  of  Sugishukh,  i.e.  the  Sheikhs'  Bazaar  or  Mart,  and  which  is 

'  See  ante,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  1-34  (1901). 
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the  headquarters  of  the  Montefik  Arabs.  Its  banks  are  a  noted 
haunt  for  lions  and  other  ferocious  animals.  It  is  navigable  for 
eight  months  in  the  year,  but  in  the  autumn  its  bed  is  perfectly 
dry.  From  Kut  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Al  Hud  the  Arabs  call 
the  present  Tigris  Amara.  Ainsworth  tells  us  that  after  leaving 
Kut-al-Amara  the  Shatt  al  Hai  passes  through  the  Hor  or  marshes 
to  the  village  of  His  or  Hai,  a  little  beyond  which  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  called  the  Amah,  or  *  the  Blind  '  {i.e.  the  unnavigable), 
passing  by  Zubernek,  or  the  Seven  Poplars,  to  Wasit-al-Hai,^ 
Sheikh  Zuad,  and  by  Imam  Hamsa  to  Kalat  Sheikh  Husain.  The 
other,  called  the  Bu  Rayat  (elsewhere  he  calls  it  Buji  Hairat),^  has  no 
villages  on  its  banks  (which  doubtless  means  that  it  is  very  modern), 
and  it  joins  the  El  Amah  at  Kalat  Sheikh  Husain,  the  united 
branches  being  known  as  the  Shatt  al  Ea.^  They  flow  past  an 
imam  at  Ziyareah  and  enter  the  Eujihrates  at  Argaf  a  little  above 
Kut,  the  residence  of  the  Sheikh  of  the  Montefiks.-^ 

That  the  Shatt  al  Hai  was  the  old  Tigris  seems  plain  from  the 
accounts  the  Arab  geographers  give  of  ancient  Wasit.  Thus  Ibn 
Haukal  says  it  was  situated  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Diglath  :  at  the 
present  day  the  city  is  on  one  side  of  the  Shatt  and  the  fort  on  the 
other.  Idrisi  confirms  this,  while  Abulfeda  says  Wasit  is  a  city 
separated  by  the  Diglath  into  two  parts.*'  Ainsworth  unhesitatingly 
calls  the  Shatt  al  Hai  '  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Tigris  '  and  *  the  old 
Tigris.'  When  the  river  changed  its  course  I  do  not  know ;  perhaps 
in  the  troubled  times  of  the  Mongol  invasion,  when  it  may  have 
been  assisted  by  human  efforts.  But  it  is  plain  that  in  order  to 
understand  the  history  of  the  delta  lands  of  the  two  Mesopotamian 
rivers  this  divergence  of  the  Tigris  is  a  most  important  fact.  Before 
it  took  place  there  was  apparently  no  serious  impediment  to  the 
intercourse  between  Susiana  and  the  delta  lands,  as  there  is  now. 
The  marsh  lands  watered  by  the  old  courses  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  comprising  about  630  square  miles,  were  known  to  the 
later  Babylonians  as  Bit-Dakuri  and  to  the  classical  writers  as 
Messene  and  Characene. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Shatt  al  Hai  there  are  at  least  two 
remarkable  sets  of  mounds,  one  of  them  known  to  the  Arabs  as 
Tell  Loh,  or  the  Mound  of  the  Tablet,  and  the  other  as  Zirghul. 
The  former  has  been  diligently  explored  by  the  French*  while  the 

-  This  is  also  known  as  Nushayit  Wasit:  TJic  Euphrates  Expedition,  ii.  82. 

^  See  ibid.  The  name  is  written  Bu-fi-Hurat  by  Mr,  Boscawen  {Trans.  Soc.  Bibl. 
Arch.  vi.  276). 

*  Mr.  Boscawen  calls  the  place  where  the  two  branches  reunite  Tel  Tendnyeh. 

'  Ainsworth  adds  that  there  is  some  discrepancy  among  authors  in  regard  to  the 
Shatt  al  Hai,  some  describing  it  as  dividing  again  into  two  branches  near  the  tombs  of 
Hamzah,  and  flowing  into  the  Euphrates  by  two  or  more  separate  outlets,  one  at  Abii 
Sef  and  the  other  at  Al  Arkah. 

'  Ainsworth,  Tlie  Euphrates  Expedition,  ii.  260. 
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latter  has  been  hardly  touched,  a  few  objects  only  having  been 
acquh'ed  by  the  British  Museum  in  early  days  .from  it.  Zirghul 
apparently  retains  the  original  form  of  the  name  generally  read  as 
Shirpurla,  but  according  to  Hommel  and  Oppert  Shir-guUa  {hnr 
or  j)ur  being  a  Semitic  corruption  of  the  original  gur,  which  was 
softened  into  gid).  As  for  the  etymology  of  Zirghul  or  Zirgul,  we 
learn  from  the  syllabaries  that  Zir  was  the  equivalent  of  nii  ru, 
light  or  fire ;  gulla  is  the  adjective  gul  with  the  phonetic  comple- 
ment la.  Gula  is  explained  in  the  syllabaries  by  the  term  signifying 
'  brilliant,'  from  a  root  meaning  to  burn ;  thus  the  sun  goddess 
was  called  Gula.  Hence,  says  Mr.  Boscawen,  Zirgul  means  the 
city  of  brilliant  light,  i.e.  Pyropolis,  and  he  argues  that  it  derived 
its  name  from  its  principal  temple,  which  in  a  list  of  temples  given 
in  Ptawlinson,  ii.  61,  line  37,  is  called  E  shir  gal  anna,  i.e. '  the  House 
of  the  Great  Light  of  Heaven.' 

That  Shirgulla,  or  Shirpurla,  as  it  is  most  convenient  to  call  it, 
was  really  a  city  and  not,  as  Amiaud  originally  thought,  the 
name  for  the  whole  district,  seems  established  by  the  fact  which  he 
mentions,  that  in  the  inscription  on  Statue  F  of  the  king  Gudea,  to 
be  presently  described,  Shirpurla  is  called  the  beloved  *  city  '  of  the 
goddess,  Gatumdug.^  The  etymology  of  the  name,  again,  seems 
inconsistent  with  that  of  a  country.  Shirpurla,  as  Mr.  Pinches 
has  shown,  was  also  called  Lagash.  In  my  view  it  was  the 
secular  capital  of  the  country,  while  the  religious  capital  was 
at  Tell  Loh,  the  principal  mound  of  which  contains  the  ruins  of 
what  was  known  as  Girsu.  Hence  the  national  god  of  the  country 
was  known  as  Nin  Girsu  and  not  as  Nin  Shirpurla.  The 
nucleus  of  this  sacred  city  of  Girsu  was  apparently  the  great 
temple  of  the  god  Nin  Girsu,  the  lord  of  Girsu,  and  about  it  or 
near  it  were  planted  at  least  three  other  quarters  or  suburbs,  each 
apparently  marked  by  a  temple  to  a  great  divinity. 

The  four  subordinate  towns  or  quarters  answering  to  the 
Mahalas  of  modern  Turkish  towns  were,  according  to  Amiaud, 
Girsu,  Uru-azagga,  Ninaki,  and  Gish  gallaki.  Girsu  some  would 
read  Sugir,  making  it  the  original  of  Shumir  or  Sumer.  but,  as 
Mr.  Pinches  points  out,  in  the  dialectal  form  of  the  name  of 
the  god  Ningirsu  the  characters  answering  to  Girsu  read  Mersi, 
which  points  to  Girsu  being  the  true  reading.^  Professor  Sayce 
says  the  question  has  been  definitely  settled  by  the  way  in  which 
the  name  of  the  god  Nin  Girsu  is  written  in  '  W.  A.  I.'  iii.  66,  3146 
where  we  are  told  it  was  read  in  Assyrian  Ingirisu.^  Girsu  was,  as 
I  have  said,  no  doubt  the  religious  centre  and  nucleus  of  the 
district.  The  god  of  the  district  was  Nin  Girsu,  or  the  lord  of 
Girsu,  and  his  famous  temple  of  E  nin  nu,  or  '  the  Fifty,'  was 

''  Col.  1,  cases  15,  16.    Her  name  has  also  been  read  Ga  sig  dug. 
»  Proceedings  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.  xxi.  165.  "  Exp.  Times,  xi.  516. 
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situated  there.  Gudea  tells  us  ^"  that  he  built  a  temple  for  the 
goddess  Inanna,  or  Ishtar,  at  Girsu.  This,  like  the  great  temple 
of  the  same  goddess  at  Ereeh,  was  called  E  anna,  or  the  House  of 
heaven.  Ur  bau  tells  us  he  built  temples  at  Girsu  for  the 
goddess  Nin  kharsag  (i.e.  the  Lady  of  the  Mountain) ,  the  mother  of 
the  gods;  for  the  god  En  ki  {i.e.  Ea),  the  lord  of  Eridu,  for  the 
goddess  Ku  anna  (wife  of  the  god  Martu  or  Kimmon) ,  and  for  the 
goddess  Duzi  Abzu,  the  lady  of  Kinunir.''  Amiaud  considers  that 
the  principal  mounds  at  Tell  Loh  represent  the  ruins  of  Girsu. 

In  regard  to  Uru  azagga,  i.e.  the  Holy  City,  where  there  was  a 
temple  to  the  goddess  Gatumdug  called  E  sir  sir  sera,  Amiaud  says 
it  must  also  be  sought  in  Tell  Loh,  since  M.  de  Sarzec  has  found 
among  the  ruins  there,  I.,  at  least  one  brick  commemorating 
the  erection  by  Gudea  of  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Gatumdug, 
situated  in  Uru  azagga.  Bricks  from  temples  are  not  likely  to 
have  been  carried  from  one  part  of  Babylonia  (*  the  land  of  bricks  ') 
to  another.  II.  The  forefoot  of  a  lion  or  griffon  bearing  the  same 
inscription  as  that  just  mentioned,  with  some  insignificant 
variants.  III.  A  doorstep  of  the  patesi  Nam  maghani  intended  for 
the  temple  of  the  same  goddess  which  the  inscriptions  on  several 
statues  of  Gudea  place  in  Uru  azagga.  IV.  A  buttress  of  the  patesi 
Entemena  intended  for  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Gatumdug  in 
Uru  azagga.  This  seems  conclusive.  It  is  possible  that  one  end 
of  the  city  marked  by  the  Tell  Loh  mounds  was  called  Girsu  and 
the  other  Uru  azagga,  since  one  line  in  an  inscription  of  Gudea's 
tells  us  he  proclaimed  peace  from  Girsu  to  Uru  azagga.^-  The 
goddess  Bau  moreover  is  apostrophised  in  an  inscription  of  Gudea 
both  as  the  mistress  of  Uru  azagga  and  as  the  lady  who  fixes  the 
destinies  of  Girsu. ^'      Bau  was  a  synonym  for  Gatumdug. 

In  regard  to  Ni  na  ki,  Hommel  formerly  identified  it  (and  perhaps 
he  does  still)  with  Nineveh  (both  being  compounded  of  the  same 
goddess's  name),  but  Amiaud  urged  that  such  an  identification 
is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  that,  like  the  two  other  places 
above  described  which  occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  Ur  bau  and 
Gudea,  it  was  in  close  neighbourhood  to  Girsu  and  is  probably  also 
buried  under  a  portion  of  the  mounds  at  Tell  Loh.  Amiaud  in 
fact  provisionally  identified  it  with  the  four  tells  on  the  west  side 
of  Tell  Loh  where  M.  de  Sarzec  found  the  statue  of  a  bull  and  a 
black  stone  with  the  name  Dungi  and  recording  the  building  of 
a  temple  to  Nina.  Amiaud  further  identified  the  canal  which 
Urukagina  and  Gudea  both  mention  that  they  worked  upon  and 
which  was  called  Nina-ki-tum-a,  '  the  Favourite  Eiver  of  the  Goddess 
Nina,'  with  a  canal  mentioned  by  M.  de  Sarzec  in  the  following 
passage : — 

'»  statue  C,  col.  3,  cases  11,  12.  "  Records  of  tlie  Past,  2nd  ser.  i.  75-77. 

-•^  Ibid.  ii.  100.  •»  Ibid.  p.  92. 
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In  going  from  the  Shatt  al  Hai  to  the  ruins,  at  500  metres  from  the 
enceinte  of  Tel-loh,  we  meet  with  the  bed  of  an  immense  canal,  still  visible, 
though  filled  with  sand,  running  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  It  is  possibly  the 
original  channel  of  the  Shatt  al  Hai,  possibly  also  some  canal  derived 
from  that  great  artery,  and  intended  to  supply  the  city  with  water. '^ 

The  name  of  the  fourth  suburb  or  mahala  of  Girsu  was  read 
Gish  galla  ki,  i.e.  '  the  Dwelling-place,'  by  M.  Amiaud.  Hommel 
tried  to  identify  it  with  Babylon  and  Oppert  with  Erech,^"*  but 
it  is  doubtless  covered,  as  the  other  sites  just  mentioned  are,  by  the 
mounds  at  Tell  Loh,  since  Gudea  mentions  a  temple  of  Inanna 
there  which  Ur  Bau  puts  at  Girsu.  Nor  ought  the  name  indeed  to 
be  read  Gish  gallaki  at  all.  Jensen  reads  it  Erim.  The  special 
god  of  Erim  was  known  as  I^ugal  Erima,  and  En  teme  na  claims  to 
have  built  a  temple  for  him."^ 

In  addition  to  these  four  quarters  of  one  great  city  an  inscrip- 
tion which  has  recently  been  referred  to  by  Dr.  Scheil  shows  that 
the  territory  of  Shirpurla  also  contained  a  number  of  other 
towns. '^ 

The  name  of  the  national  god  of  Shirpurla,  Nin  Girsu,  or  '  the 
lord  of  Girsu,'  is  clearly  an  appellative  and  not  a  real  name,  and 
corresponds  to  '  the  God  of  Israel,'  &c.  His  actual  name  we  cannot 
discover  in  this  ideographic  appellation.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  he 
is  continually  styled  the  warrior  of  the  god  Inlil,  we  may  conclude 
without  much  hesitation  that  he  was  the  god  whose  name  is  generally 
read  Niniy,  and  Mr.  Pinches  tells  me  that  Ninip  is  actually  given  in 
the  inscriptions  as  the  equivalent  of  Ningirsu.^**  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  Ningirsu  was  styled  by  his  votaries  the  warrior  of  the 
god  Inlil.  The  fact  again  that  the  latter,  who  was  the  great  god 
of  Nippur,  was  noii  only  worshipped  at  Shirpurla  but  was  also 
made  the  head  of  its  pantheon,  renders  it  likely  that  the  community 
of  Shirpurla  and  its  rulers  were  a  colony  or  offshoot  from  the  older 
communities  at  Erech  and  Nippur,  and  that  it  arose  probably  when 
the  rulers  of  Kish  first  conquered  and  expatriated  the  old  ruling 
race  of  Kengi,  who  thereupon,  as  it  seems,  took  shelter  behind  the 
Shatt  al  Hai  and  thus  planted  a  stable  community  in  the  marsh 
lands  of  the  delta. 

The  country  north-west  of  the  Shatt  al  Hai,  watered  by  the  river 
now  called  the  Shatt  an  Nil,  and  to  which  the  name  Kengi  properly  be- 
longed, was,  so  far  as  we  at  present  can  see,  one  of  the  earliest  seats, 
if  not  the  very  earliest  seat,  of  Cushite  power  and  influence.  The 
towns  of  Nippur,  Erech,  and  Larsa,  there  situated,  are  associated  with 
the  earliest  heroic  legends  of  the  race,  which  legends  know  nothing 

"  Decouvertes,  &c.  p.  22.  '*  See  Hommel,  Gesch.  p.  315. 

'*  Sarzec,  Dicouvertes,  iii.  21,  85. 

"  Dr.  Scheil's  paper  upon  this  inscription,  which  was  read  before  the  Oriental 
Conj:;ress  at  Paris,  has  not  yet  been  published. 

'«  See  W.  A.  I,  n.  SJ,  hnes  74,  c,  d,  and  54,  a,  b. 
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of  the  towns  controlled  by  the  rulers  of  Shh-purla,  showing  the  latter 
to  have  been  of  later  foundation.  The  only  rival  in  Lower 
Babylonia  to  the  towns  in  question  in  regard  to  antiquity  was  the 
famous  city  of  Enki  or  Eridu,  now  represented  by  the  mounds  of 
Abu  Shahrein.  The  colony  of  Shirpurla  has  been  treated  by  some 
as  identical  with  or  as  forming  a  part  of  Kengi,  but  this,  I  think,  is 
a  mistake.  It  is  never  called  Kengi  in  the  inscriptions,  while  the 
conquest  of  Kengi  by  one  of  the  rulers  of  Shirpurla  is  specially 
mentioned.  Kengi  was  apparently  the  district  of  Nippur  and 
Erech.  We  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  who  founded  the  community  at 
Shirpurla,  but  recent  evidence  seems  to  favour  the  conclusion  of 
the  French  writers,  that  the  king  formerly  placed  at  the  head  of 
its  known  rulers — namely,  Uru  Kagina — really  reigned  later.  For 
the  present  the  history  of  the  district  begins  with  Ur  Nina.'' 
Not  that  Ur  Nina  was  the  actual  founder  of  the  community 
there,  for  M.  de  Sarzec  has  found  remains  of  buildings  under 
the  foundations  of  those  known  to  have  been  erected  by  him,  and 
sporadic  relics  of  other  rulers  have  also  occurred  at  Tell  Loh.  Thus 
a  bronze  votive  lance  with  a  lion  engraved  on  one  of  its  sides  was 
discovered  there  near  the  deposit  where  Ur  Nina's  remains  are 
found,  and  on  it  is  a  partially  defaced  inscription  reading  '  Lugal- 
da  (?)  ak  (?)  lugal  Kish.'^"  This  king  of  Kish  must  have  had 
authority  at  Shirpurla.  Again  Mesilim,  king  of  Kish,  mentions  in 
one  of  his  inscriptions  that  a  certain  Lugal  Shag  gar,  his  contem- 
porary, was  patesi  of  Shirpurla,^'  and  the  inscription  on  the  cone  of 
En  teme  na  makes  it  plain  that  Mesilim  was  overlord  of  Shirpurla. 
Of  him  nothing  further  has  been  discovered. 

Some  fresh  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  which  clear  up 
small  points  in  regard  to  Ur  Nina,  who  was  probably  the  founder 
of  a  new  dynasty  at  Shirpurla,  since  the  names  of  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  neither  of  them  quahfied  with  any  title  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  he  engaged  in  any  enterprises  or  wars. 
Every  record  we  have  about  him  refers  to  domestic  transactions 
and  especially  to  his  buildings.  It  will  be  useful  to  record  the 
works  he  claims  to  have  carried  out.  They  include  a  temple  for 
the  god  Ningirsu  and  others  for  the  goddesses  Nina  and  Gatumdug. 
The  former  goddess  he  especially  favoured  ;  and  Gatumdug  occurs  in 
his  inscriptions  not  only  under  that  name,  which  is  probably  an 
ideographic  rendering  of  an  appellative,  but  also  under  that  of  Bau, 
which  was  probably  her  real  name.  He  also  built  a  kind  of  store- 
house attached  apparently  to  the  temple  of  Nina,  with  its  two 
appurtenances,  the  greater  and  lesser  apzus,  or  lustral  basins.  He 
also  built  the  Ti  ri  ash,  which  is  mentioned  by  other  rulers  and 

'«  See  ante,  vol.  xiil.  pp.  221  etseq.  (1898).  •»'  See  Rev.  Assyr.  iv.  3,  fig.  18. 

■■"  See  arite,  vol.  xiii.  p.  228  (1898),  vol.  xiv.  pp.  635  seq.  (1899). 
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which  was  apparently  a  special  shrine  of  the  god  Ningirsu,thei;'-t?am, 
or  house  of  the  wife  (?  the  harem)  ;  the  E-nin  Marki — i.e.  the  House 
of  the  Lady  of  Mar  (Mar  was  a  very  early  town,  whose  site  some 
have  tried  to  fix  at  Tell  Id)  ;  the  lb  gal,  which  Jensen  translates 
*  inner  room  ;  '  the  Did  nir,  which  may  also  be  read  Ki-a,  and  which 
Dr.  Eadau  in  his  admirable  and  most  useful  work  recently  published*^ 
explains  as  the  place  of  pasture ;  the  Ipa  or  Epa  (?) ;  the  E  igi  ni 
{i.e.  the  house  of  his  eye) ;  the  (/?)  gul  (?)  nii- ;  the  Igi  {i.e.  the  high 
building),  the  E  dam  {i.e.  the  house  of  his  wife)  ;  and  the  U  ru  na, 
which  Jensen  translates  *  observatory.'  He  also  built  a  barn  in  which 
he  placed  seventy  measures  of  grain.  He  made  and  dedicated  statues 
to  the  goddess  Nina,  and  apparently  also  to  Ga  tum  dug,  and  he  dedi- 
cated a  calcite  bowl  to  the  goddess  Bau.  He  also  built  the  walls  of 
Shirpurla.  According  to  Dr.  Radau's  reading  they  were  made  of 
wood ;  and  he  imported  wood  of  various  kinds,  not  from  Magan,  as 
the  name  has  been  usually  read,  but  from  the  mountain  Maal,  as 
M.  Heuzey,  Dr.  Eadau,  and  others  read  it.  Where  the  mountain 
Maal  was  I  do  not  know  ;  it  was  not  improbably  in  the  Kurdish  or 
Elamite  ranges.  A  number  of  lions'  heads  made  of  very  beautiful 
calcite  or  alabaster  with  Ur  Nina's  name  on  them  have  occurred. 
These  were  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Nina.  They  resemble  the 
Egyptian  conventional  treatment  of  lions'  heads,  and  seem  certainly 
to  point  to  some  intercourse  with  Egypt  at  this  time.  They  were 
probably  used  to  finish  off  the  arms  of  thrones  or  chairs,  and  are  appa- 
rently, as  M.  Heuzey  suggests,  what  is  meant  by  the  character  Ur 
Sag,  which  character  resembles  in  shape  a  lion's  head.  It  is  recorded 
that  forty  Ur  Sags  were  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Nina  by  Ur  Nina. 
Fragments  of  calcite  bowls  with  his  name  on  them  have  dedications 
to  the  goddess  Bau.  Ur  Nina  always  styles  himself  lugal — that  is, 
king — and  not  pate'si,  and  he  is  also  so  styled  by  his  successors. 
His  son  Akurgal  is  only  called  '  patesi  of  Shirpurla.'  It 
would  appear  that  in  Ur  Nina's  time  the  Semites  had  not  mixed 
much  with  his  people,  for  the  Semitic  words  and  phrases  which 
occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  some  of  his  descendants  are  not  known 
in  his.  The  names  of  the  eight  children  of  Ur  Nina,  according  to 
the  latest  readings,  were  Lidda,  Akurgal,  Lugalshir,  A  ni  kurta, 
Nun  pad,  Mu  ri  kurta,  Nina  kutura,  and  E  (ge  ?)  udbu.  The  envoy 
or  messenger  who  came  from  Maal  and  apparently  brought  the 
wood  thence  was  called  Ba-lip ;  the  attendants,  cupbearers,  chamber- 
lains, &c.,  were  A  ni  ta.  Sag  an  tuk,  Gar-sag-ku  al,  Ni  gal  la,  and 
Lug-bar-gi-gid  (?)  dul,  and  lastly  we  read  of  Nam  tum  the  scribe. 

We  are  very  much  in  the  dark  still  as  to  what  happened  on  the 
death  of  Ur  Nina,  for  no  monument  of  any  kind  has  as  yet  been 
found  of  any  of  his  sons,  and  it  may  be  that  during  their  time  the 
land  was  subject  to  strangers.     Indeed  we  know  that  some  time 

--  Early  Babylonian  History  (1900). 
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before  the  reign  of  E  anna  du,  and  probably  before  that  of  his 
grandfather,  Ur  Nina,  Mesilim,  king  of  Kish,  lord  paramount 
both  of  Shirpurla  and  of  Gish-ukhe,  ratified  a  settlement  of 
boundaries  between  those  two  states  and  put  his  statue  at  the 
frontier.  Presently  Ush,  the  ruler  of  Gish-ukhe,  removed  this 
statue  and  invaded  Shirpurla.  This  conduct  was  punished  by 
Mesilim.^  The  aggression  was  repeated  under  Gunaramide,  another 
patesi  of  Gish-ukhe,  who  appropriated  the  sacred  district  of  Gu  edin. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  when  E  anna  du,  the  son  of  Akurgal,  son 
of  Ur  Nina,  came  to  the  throne  of  Shirpurla.  Dr.  Eadau  argues  that 
the  name  ought  to  be  read  E  anna  tum,^*  but  until  a  phonetic  render- 
ing of  it  occurs  I  retain  the  old  conventional  form.  Four  foundation 
tablets  of  white  limestone  dating  from  his  reign  have  been  lately 
acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  and  were  published  in  part  ix.  of 
the  '  Cuneiform  Inscriptions.'  They  contain  what  is  virtually  a 
replica  of  an  inscription  previously  published  by  M.  Heuzey,^^ 
there  being  only  two  slight  variants.  In  these  foundation  tablets 
E  anna  du  tells  us  how  he  subdued  the  mountain  country  of  Elam, 
together  with  Urua,  Ilkhe,  and  Ur.  In  other  inscriptions,  especially 
the  vulture  stele  and  the  one  known  as  galet  A,  he  converges 
attention  upon  his  struggle  with  his  principal  enemy,  the  king  of 
Gish-Ukhe  (the  modern  Yokha),  who  had  invaded  the  borders  of 
Shirpurla  and  appropriated  the  sacred  district  of  Gu  edin,  specially 
favoured  by  the  god  Nin  Girsu.  E  anna  du  tells  us  how  he 
defeated  the  people  of  Gish-Ukhe  and  killed  many  of  them,  and 
eventually  made  a  treaty  with  its  then  king,  Enakalli,  by  which  the 
latter  undertook  not  to  molest  the  frontiers  of  Shirpurla,  and  swore 
by  the  sun  god  Utu  not  to  traverse  the  canal  or  boundary  ditch 
from  the  Euphrates  to  Gu  edin,  which  he  had  made  to  separate  the 
two  territories.  There  he  set  up  his  own  statue  and  replaced  that 
of  Mesilim.  To  sanctify  this  treaty,  he  tells  us,  he  sacrificed  two 
doves  and  poured  fermented  liquor  over  them,  and  also  sacrificed 
some  young  oxen  in  the  famous  temple  of  E  bar  bar  at  Larsa.  In 
another  inscription  he  speaks  of  similarly  sacrificing  doves  at  Ur.^*' 
He  also  invoked  the  curses  of  several  deities,  including  In  lil, 
Nin  kharsag  (whom  E  anna  du  calls  his  mother),  En  Ki  (i.e.  the 
god  Ea  of  Eridu),  Ninki,  and  Enzu,  or  the  moon  god,  upon  the 
offenders  if  they  should  offend  again.  It  is  curious  to  find  E  anna 
du  thus  especially  invoking  Utu,  the  god  of  Larsa,  and  sacrificing  at 
Larsa  and  at  Ur,  which  were  not  part  of  his  own  dominions,  since 
he  tells  us  that  he  conquered  them  ;  they  rather  seem  to  have 
appertained  to  the  kingdom  of  Gish  Ukhe,  or  perhaps  of  Kish. 

The  sacred  district  of  Gu  edin  has  a  special  interest  for  us. 
As  Dr.  Radau  suggests,  Gu  in  this  name  seems  to  be  an  equiva^ 

^  See  ante,  vol.  xiii.  p.  228  (1898).  «  Pp.  83  and  84,  note. 

^  Comptes  Rendjis,  J895,  p.  19.  •«  See  Radau,  p.  7G,  Ac. 
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lent  of  mat,  or  *  country,'  and  Edin  or  Iddina  to  represent  the 
Biblical  Eden,  the  sacred  garden  of  the  gods.  The  name  in  the 
syllabaries  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Assyrian  Nadu  ( *  a  leather  bag ' ) , 
and  this  reminds  us  that  we  are  told  in  Genesis  how  Cain  lived  in 
the  land  of  Nod  east  of  Eden.  The  people  of  Gurnah,  which  is 
situated  at  the  angle  where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  meet,  have  a 
tradition  that  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  there,  and  they  point  out  an 
acacia  tree  still  growing  there  as  the  tree  of  knowledge.^^  Erech, 
Ur  ki  utu  or  Larsa,  Az,  whose  patesi  was  killed,  Gishgal  and  its 
patesi  Melimme,  Arua  and  Makbal  (possibly  the  same  as  Maal,  above 
mentioned)  are  all  named  by  E  anna  du  as  scenes  of  his  victories. 
One  of  his  most  powerful  foes  was  apparently  Zuzu,  the  ruler 
of  Ud-ukhe.  In  the  inscription  known  as  galet  A,  E  anna  du  claims 
to  have  crushed  and  blotted  out  Zuzu,  the  king  of  Ud  Ukhe,  and  later 
on  that  he  drove  him  back  to  his  country.  In  another  inscription 
in  the  British  Museum  ^^  we  are  told  that  E  anna  du  captured  the 
king  of  Kish,  and  further  on  that  he  burnt  the  waiting  of  his 
vassal  Alzu  zu  and  also  Al  zu  zu  himself,  and  that  he  captured  his 
gods  (?).  He  did  this  in  the  presence  of  Nina  his  goddess  and 
threw  them  into  the  water.^'-*  As  he  claims  to  have  conquered  a  part 
of  Kengi,^°  it  would  appear  that  Shirpurla  did  not  technically  belong 
to  Kengi. 

Among  E  anna  du's  peaceful  triumphs  we  read  of  his  having 
built  the  wall  of  Uru  azagga  ;  and,  like  his  grandfather,  he  claims  to 
have  built  (or  perhaps  restored)  the  town  of  Ni  na  ki  and  the 
shrine  of  Ti  ra  ash.  He  also  made  at  least  two  canals — namely,  the 
boundary  canal  already  named,  which  was  called  Lum  ma  gir  ninta- 
shag  azag  gi  pad  da,  and  another  named  Lum  ma  dim  shar,  near 
which  he  constructed  a  great  basin  to  hold  3,600  gurs  of  water.  In 
the  stele  of  the  vultures  he  mentions  a  third  canal — namely,  Kish 
edin.  He  elsewhere  also  mentions  having  built  the  parapet  or 
enclosure  of  a  well.  Some  bricks  on  which  the  fact  is  recorded  are 
extant.  On  the  cone  of  En  teme  na  E  anna  du  is  further  said  to  have 
repaired  the  sanctuaries  of  the  gods  Inlil,  Ningirsu,  and  Utu,  and  of 
the  goddess  Ninkharsag.  En  anna  du,  or,  as  Dr.  Eadauand  others 
read  it,  En  anna  tum,  the  brother  of  E  anna  du,  according  to  the 
vulture  stele  punished  the  men  of  Gish  ukhe  for  their  raids  upon  the 
country  of  Shirpurla.  In  an  inscription  published  by  M.  de  Sarzec 
and  by  Dr.  Radau  (p.  14)  he  dedicated  a  mortar  for  grinding  grain 
to  the  god  Nin  Girsu,  while  in  another  inscription  •"  he  claims  to  have 
brought  bright  cedar  trees  '  from  the  mountain.'  These  he  appa- 
rently used  for  roofing  the  temples  which  he  dedicated  to  Nin  Girsu. 

-'  Oppenheim,  Beise,  ii.  291. 

^^  Published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  ArcJucology,  November 
1890,  p.  63,  but  not  well  understood  by  its  editor,  Mr.  Evetts. 

■-"'  Kadau,  p.  82,  n.  4,  '"  Ibid.  n.  3. 

»'  See  Thureau  Pangin,  Conqytef  Bendtia,  1809,  p.  348  ;  Radau,  p.  72, 
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The  son  and  successor  of  En  anna  du  was  En  teme  na.  The 
famous  inscription  on  his  cone  in  which  he  describes  the  intercourse 
of  Shirpurla  with  Kish  and  Gish  ukhe  I  have  abstracted  in  a 
previous  paper.^^  We  otherwise  read  of  him  that  he  built  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  Gatumdug,  that  he  erected  some  buildings  whose 
exact  purpose  we  cannot  at  present  divine  for  Nin  girsu  and  the 
temple  of  the  God  Lugal  Erim  {i.e.  *  the  Lord  of  Erim ' )  at  the 
town  of  that  name.  For  Nina  he  constructed  a  house  of  dates, 
called  E  zi  kiiin,  and  for  En-ki  (i.e.  Ea,  the  god  of  Eridu)  an  apsu 
(?  a  reservoir)  for  the  long  canal.  For  Nin  kharsag  and  Nina  he 
made  their  gikas,  or  sacred  groves,  and  a  storehouse  for  Ningirsu.^^ 
He  also  dedicated  an  alabaster  vase  to  Inlil.  In  the  inscription 
on  this  he  seems  to  speak  of  himself  as  reigning  over  3,600  men. 
On  several  occasions  in  his  inscriptions  he  mentions  Dun  gir  as  his 
own  special  god.  It  would  seem  from  the  references  of  En  teme  na 
to  palms  and  dates,  and  from  the  many  traces  of  irrigation  works 
found  by  M.  de  Sarzec,  that  the  district  of  Tell  Loh  was  then  well 
planted  with  palms.  The  people  of  Mesopotamia  had,  according  to 
M.  Heuzey,  an  ancient  popular  hymn,  a  sort  of  rustic  litany,  cele- 
brating the  360  gifts  of  the  date  palm,  then,  as  now,  the  great 
resource  of  the  people.  Among  them  was  a  fermented  liquor  of 
which  Pliny  speaks  and  gives  the  recipe.  This  was  the '  date  wine  ' 
or  arrak,  still  made  by  the  Arabs.  Different  buildings  found  by 
M.  de  Sarzec — e.;/.  a  sort  of  reservoir,  wine-press  (?)  and  cellars — 
have  their  walls  traversed  by  bituminous  cavities  in  the  form 
of  amphorae.  These  suggest  that  arrak  was  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  products  of  the  royal  town  of  Girsu.  Ur  Nina,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  represented  cup  in  hand  when  engaged  in  a 
religious  ceremony. 

Of  a  supposed  second  En  anna  du,  the  son  of  En  teme  na,  whose 
existence  I  previously  treated  =**  as  somewhat  doubtful,  no  fresh 
inscription  has  been  found,  nor  yet  of  Lum  ma  dur,  who  styles  him- 
self son  of  En  anna  du,  and  was  therefore  probably  the  brother  of 
En  teme  na.  M.  Thureau  Dangin  has  recently  pubHshed  a  short 
inscription  in  which  a  judge  named  Ur-e-innanna-ge  and  a  patesi 
called  Lugal  an  da  are  mentioned.  The  latter  he  claims  to  have 
been  a  patesi  of  Shirpurla  and  associates  him  closely  with  the  Lum 
ma  dur,  just  mentioned,  their  inscriptions  being  very  much  alike.^^ 

We  are  still  in  doubt  about  what  took  place  at  Shirpurla  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  dynasty  of  rulers  just  mentioned,  but  it 
is  not  improbable  that  it  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  conquests 
of  the  Semitic  rulers,  Sargon  and  Naram  Sin.  Nabonidus 
calls  Sargon  Shar  Babili,  or  king  of  Babylon,  and  a  vase  of  his 

=«■■  See  ante,  vol.  xiv.  p.  651.  »=<  See  Rev.  Arch.  ii.  148-9. 

="  See  ante,  vol.  xiv.  p.  G55.  si  ggg  ^^^  ^^.^^^  jy  3^  ^^  r^^  y_ 
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son  Naram  Sin  was  found  by  the  French  at  that  place.""'  In 
his  inscriptions  Sargon  styles  himself  king  of  Agade,  and  also 
'  king  of  Agade  and  the  Dominion  ; '  but  the  word  translated 
dominion  is  uncertain.'*'  He  also  calls  himself  Shar  Mahazi,  or 
king  of  the  city.  The  phrase  '  the  city  '  is  sometimes  in  later  days 
used  for  Babylon.  Moreover,  during  the  domination  of  Sargon 
and  his  son  Naram  Sin  in  Southern  Babylonia  a  certain  Lugal  ushum 
gal,  who  is  also  styled  a  scribe,  calls  himself  patesi  of  Shirpurla, 
and  also  servant  (arad  ka)  of  Shargani(i.c.  of  Sargon),  king  of  Agade, 
and  of  Naram  Sin,  god  of  Agade  and  king  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world ;  ^**  he  is  mentioned  in  several  tablets  of  both  Sargon  and 
Naramsin,^^  as  if  he  were  a  very  trusted  official  of  theirs.  He  was 
succeeded  as  patesi  of  Shirpurla  by  a  certain  Ure,  who  is  mentioned 
in  more  than  one  tablet  published  by  M.  Thureau  Dangin  and  who 
was  apparently  his  son. 

The  succession  of  events  in  Babylonia  after  the  careers  of 
Sargon,  Naram  Sin,  and  Bingani  is  not  yet  clear.  Hilprecht  put 
before  those  rulers  a  king  of  Kish  named  Alusharshid,  and  I  have 
followed  him  in  doing  so.  This  conclusion,  however,  was  quite 
tentative,  and  M.  Thureau  Dangin,  whose  judgment  is  very  acute, 
puts  him  and  Man  ish  tu  irba  after  and  not  before  Naram  Sin.  I 
now  think  this  more  probable,  since  the  art  of  the  latter  rulers  seems 
distinctly  to  have  been  affected  by  the  renaissance  under  Sargon 
and  his  son.  This  would  mean  a  revival  of  the  power  and  influence 
of  Kish,  and  its  restoration  to  the  head  of  the  hegemony  of 
Babylonia  in  the  place  of  Agade.  This  revival  seems  to  have  in- 
volved the  temporary  ruin  of  Shirpurla  and  the  destruction  of  its 
principal  buildings. 

The  excavations  of  M.  de  Morgan  at  Susa  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  very  important  monument  of  Man  ish  tu  irba,  who  was 
formerly  known  as  Man  ish  tu  su.  Previously  to  this  discovery  we 
knew  of  only  two  or  three  short  inscriptions  of  his,  and  I  have 
merely  referred  to  him  in  a  previous  paper.'*'  In  one  important 
point  I  venture  to  differ  from  Father  Scheil — namely,  in  regard  to  the 
date  of  this  king.  He  puts  him  at  the  very  beginning  of  things 
and  makes  his  inscription  the  oldest  of  known  records  in  Baby- 
lonia. To  me  it  seems  plain  that  he  ruled  at  Kish  after  the 
dynasty  of  Ur  Nina  above  named  and  not  before  it,  and  probably 
also,  as  I  have  said,  after  the  time  of  Sargon  and  Naram  Sin. 
This  is  also  the  view  of  M.  Thureau  Dangin.  Father  Scheil  argues 
that  when  the  inscription  in  question  speaks  of  a  Mesilim  or  Mesalim, 
'  son  of  the  king,'  this  is  to  be  identified  with  the  heroic  personage 
mentioned  in  the  En  teme  na  cone  ;  but  the  fact  that  in  this  very 
inscription  two  distinct  persons  are  mentioned,  each  called  Mesilim, 

^^  See  ante,  vol.  xvi.  p.  22  (1901). 

•"  Comp.  Jeremiah  xxxiii.  4,  and  Hilprecht,  i.  15. 

=•"  Badau,  p.  7.  '»  lUd.  pp.  1(50  and  161.  '"  Ante,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  12,  18. 
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shows  that  the  name  had  become  usual,  and  had  become  so  probably 
from  the  prestige  given  to  it  by  the  old  king  of  Kish  already  named. 
The  style  and  contents  of  the  inscription  seem  to  me  to  point  to  its 
having  belonged  to  a  later  time  than  the  dynasty  of  Ur  Nina.  The 
text  is  long  and  full  of  important  matter,  which  will  require  much 
and  careful  study  to  elucidate  it.  One  of  the  puzzles  about  it  is  that 
it  should  have  been  found  at  Susa,  and  it  seems  to  point  to  the 
possibility  that  Kish,  over  which  he  and  other  early  rulers  claimed  to 
rule,  was  not  the  city  of  Kish,  in  Babylonia,  but  the  district  of  Kissia 
or  Susiana.  It  refers  in  the  main  to  the  purchase  of  lands  and 
goods  by  Man  ish  tu  irba,  who  is  styled  the  king  of  Kish.  These 
latter  include  grain,  garments  of  different  kinds,  slaves  or  serfs, 
some  apparently  passing  with  the  land  (on  one  occasion  190  such 
slaves  are  mentioned  on  one  property),  asses,  copper,  wool,  oil,  &c. 
These  commodities  were  apparently  paid  for  in  silver,  showing  that 
a  kind  of  currency  existed,  and  that  the  stage  of  mere  barter 
was  past. 

In  addition  to  the  king  of  Kish  several  rulers  and  great  people 
are  named  in  this  inscription,  more  or  less  subordinate  to  him  ; 
thus  on  face  A  of  the  prism,  ^col.  i.  line  25,  we  read  of  Aliahu, 
son  of  Ni  ba  urum  im,  brother  of  the  king ;  on  face  A,  col.  ii.  line 
12,  &c.,  of  Mama  ser  ru,  son  of  Na  ni  the  prince ;  on  face  A,  col. 
xii,  line  22,  &c.,  of  Asharudi,  the  patesi  of  Gish  Ukhe  ;  on  face  A,  col. 
xiv.  line  7,  &c.,  of  Uru-Kagina,  son  of  Engilsa,  patesi  of  Shirpurla  ; 
and  id.  p.  15,  &c.,  of  Hsu  rabe,  patesi  of  Basi  meki ;  on  face  C,  col.  iii. 
lines  4,  &c.,  of  Zuzu,  son  of  Ur  Marad  da,  grandson  of  Ikelum, 
patesi  of  Kislakh  ;  on  face  C,  7,  16,  of  Karibu  Ush  gal,  patesi  of 
Kislakh.  Of  Gish  ukhe  and  Shirpurla  we  have  heard  frequently, 
but  Basi  meki  and  Kislakh  are  new  to  us,  and  they  must  have 
been  important  districts,  since  they  were  ruled  by  patesis.  It  seems 
probable  that  they  were  not  situated  in  the  country  between  the  two 
great  rivers,  but  somewhere  in  the  lowlands  of  Susiana  or  Kissia. 

Besides  the  patesis  of  districts  or  provinces  just  named 
a  number  of  officials  of  different  kinds  are  also  mentioned  in 
the  inscription.  The  exact  positions  of  these  officials  we  cannot 
be  certain  of,  and  Father  Scheil's  identification  of  them  must  be 
treated  as  tentative.  Among  them  were  the  aharak  (?),  the  Rob 
kalami,  or  Rah  mati  ('grandee  of  the  country'),  the  Reu 
C  shepherd '?),  the  Jos  5  aZi  ('elder  of  the  town'),  the  Ish  (?), 
the  Ret  or  Sangu  ('priest'),  the  Sunin  (?),  the  Mu  (?),  the  Aas 
B  (Jan.  ('elder'?),  the  Diipsar  ('scribe'),  the  Ummanu  dupsar 
('  artist  scribe  '),  the  Rah  sukkalli  (?),  the  Shahin  hiti  ('  the  seer  of 
the  temple'),  the  Shuah  (?),  the  Shakkanak  ('prince'?),  the 
Nar  (?),  the  Te  lal  rah  ('  warrior  chief  ?),  the  Qa  shugah  (?),  the 
Amil  si  ('  watchman '  ?),  the  Maskim  gi  (?),  Nutur  sa  na  E  (?),  the 
En  meli  or  Sailu  ('  priest '),  the  Natur  ah  ash  ah  ash  ('  the  overseer 
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of  the  elders') J  the  Amal  ill  ('servant  of  God'),  the  Ma  tu  da 
('  mariner '),  the  Nacjiru  ('  major-domo '  ?),  the  GangUlda 
('sm-veyor  '?),  the  Paid  (?),  the  IrrisJm  or  A2nn  Lugal  ('gardener 
of  the  king'),  the  Zid  gid  ('miller'),  the  Nutur  mil  Si  ('the 
prefect  of  the  watchmen '),  the  Nutur  Giskin  Ti  (?),  the  AasJiah 
aashah  ('  the  elders  '),  the  Suvazag  dim  ('  the  jeweller  '),  the  Damqar 
('  merchant '),  the  A  hi  ali  {'  elder  of  the  town '),  Nangai'u 
('  carpenter  '),  the  Pa  ('  a  functionary '  ?). 

These  various  officials  show  the  complexity  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  community  at  this  early  date,  and  therefore  the 
high  state  of  culture  it  had  reached.  A  more  important  and 
interesting  matter,  perhaps,  is  the  list  of  proper  names  of  places 
which  may  be  collected  from  the  inscription,  many  of  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  earlier  inscriptions  already  discussed.  These  comprise, 
among  those  which  are  well  known,  Agane  or  Agade,  Gish  ukhe, 
Ud  kip  miri  or  Sippar,  Kish,  Marad,  Shirpurla,  and  Zig  gaba  or 
Kutha.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  name  Agade  or  Agane  among 
these,  for  the  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Sargon. 
The  fact  strongly  points  to  Man  ish  tu  irba  having  followed  and 
not  preceded  Sargon.  In  addition  to  this  small  list  of  places  we 
know  something  about,  there  is  a  longer  list  of  others  of  which 
we  know  virtually  nothing,  and  which,  it  seems  to  me,  were 
possibly  situated  not  between  the  two  great  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  but  east  and  north  of  the  Tigris  in  the  low  country  of 
Susiana.  Some  of  these  places  are  qualified  as  cantons  or  districts 
{(lan),  and  some  as  towns  (A;i),  canals  {nar),  mountains  {shaad),  &c. 

Among  the  districts  qualified  as  gan  are  Baazki,  in  the 
canton  Dur  Erza,  or  Dur  sin,'''  Anza  matini,  Mizua  nim,  and  Si 
im  turn.  Similar  districts  unqualified  with  the  particle  gan  are 
apparently  denoted  by  Dan  ni  Ura  ish  tun  and  Zi  ma  na  ak.  Of 
towns  we  have  E  mar  za,  Baaz,  Bar,  Ba  ra  az  ed  din,  Ba  si  me, 
Ga  za  lu,  Gish  ma  nu,^^  Girdani,  Da  migi,  Kha  ar  kha  mur  na  ak, 
Im,  I  ne'  Uru,  Ka  du  lum,  Kazu  ra  ak,  Kesh  (apparently  a  different 
place  from  Kish),  Maur  Na  na  ak,  and  Kit  tab.  The  river  Tigris 
is  named  as  Nar  Diglat,  and  we  also  have  qualified  with  nai'  two 
watercourses  named  Zi  ka  la  ma  and  A  mash  tiah.  Of  mountains 
we  have  Bar  (alu),  Gu  ni  zi,  and  Mil  ki  im,  while  a  channel  is 
named  Sug  Ninkharsag.  This  list  is  a  measure  of  our  deplorable 
ignorance  of  the  ancient  topography  of  the  whole  district. 

Among  the  personal  names  which  occur  in  the  inscription  none 
is  perhaps  so  interesting  as  that  of  Uru  Kagina,  who  is  here 
qualified  as  son  of  En-gil-sa,  patesi  of  Shirpurla,  and  whom  Father 
Scheil  identifies  with  Uru  Kagina,  an  identification  I  see  no  reason 

♦'  See  A,  col.  16, 1.  20. 

*^  This  place  is  mentioned  elsewhere ;  thus  in  E.V.  24,  ii.  30  ;  Nebuch.  Groft.  ii.  48, 
E  din  gi  na,  the  temple  of  Bel  Sharbi,  god  of  Baz. 
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to  quarrel  with.     I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  the  place  he  puts 
him  in  in  his  scheme  of  arrangement  for  the  early  kings. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  position  of  Uru  Kagina  and  the 
dj^nasty  of  Ur  Nina,  upon  which  the  French  and  the  German 
cuneiform  scholars  have  been  at  issue,  M.  Thureau  Dangin  refers  to 
an  inscription  at  Constantinople  which  he  attributes,  from  internal 
evidence  (namely,  the  parallelism  of  the  phrases,  and  the  similarity 
in  the  characters  between  it  and  the  cone  of  Uru  Kagina),  to  the 
latter  sovereign.  This  text  at  Constantinople  refers  to  a  battle 
which  was  fought  against  Ur-lum-ma  of  Ukhe,  which  battle  was 
fought  in  the  reign  of  En  teme  na,  as  we  know  from  the  inscription 
on  the  cone  of  that  king.  It  follows,  if  this  contention  be  right, 
that  Uru  Kagina  was  posterior  to  En  teme  na.^^  Again  M.  Thureau 
Dangin  refers  to  a  cone  of  Uru  Kagina  recently  acquired  by  the 
Louvre,  which  is  a  replica  with  certain  variants  of  an  inscription 
already  there.  In  the  newly  acquired  inscription  Uru  Kagina  claims 
to  rule  over  36,000  men.  M.  Thureau  Dangin  compares  this  with 
a  similar  passage  on  statue  B  of  Gudea,  in  which  that  king  claims 
to  rule  over  216,000  men,  and  with  another  passage  in  an  inscription 
of  En  teme  na  (above  quoted  ^^)  where  he  claims  to  rule  over  3,600 
men.  '  These  figures,'  he  says,  *  are  all  conventional,  and  show 
a  certain  progression ;  '  and  he  adds,  Cette  progression  et  cette 
soi'te  de  surencMre  concordent  avec  Vordrc  chronologique  de  ces 
trois  souverains  tel  qiCil  peut  etre  etabli  d'apres  de  nouveaiuv  docu- 
ments— that  is  to  say,  they  point  to  Uru  Kagina  having  been 
posterior  to  En  teme  na.  The  same  result  follows  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  inscription  of  Man  ish  tu  irba,  above  mentioned,  Uru  Kagina 
is  made  a  contemporary  and  subordinate  of  the  latter.  It  seems, 
therefore,  very  probable  that  MM.  Heuzey  and  Thureau  Dangin 
have  been  right  all  along  in  placing  Uru  Kagina  after  and  not 
before  the  other  rulers  of  Shirpurla.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
inscription  of  Man  ish  tu  irba  seems  to  show  that  Uru  Kagina  was 
his  contemporary,  and  that  his  father.  En  gil  sa,  was  patesi  or 
governor  of  Shirpurla  before  him.  According  to  our  present  lights 
I  would  place  Uru  Kagina  and  his  patron  Man  ish  tu  irba  in  the  gap 
between  En  teme  na  and  the  rulers  Urban  and  Gudea. 

Henry  H.  Howorth. 
{To  be  contimted.) 

"  See  Recherches  sur  VOrigine  de  VEcriture,  &c.,  supplement  II,  avant-propos ; 
Peiser's  Orientalische  Litteratur-Zeitung,  iii.  384. 
**  Ante,  p.  10. 
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A    Laureate   of  Caesar   Borgia 

CAESAR  BOEGIA  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  patron  of  letters 
and  science,  and  to  have  been  during  his  conquest  of  the 
Romagna  served  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  among  whom 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  the  most  famous.  It  is  not  so  well  known 
that  he  took  a  poet  with  him  to  celebrate  his  exploits  in  Latin  verse, 
and  that  the  bard,  Petrus  Franciscus  Justulus  of  Spoleto,  actually 
composed  twelve  panegyrics  in  his  honour,  three  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  a  rare  volume  printed  by  Mazochius  at  Rome  in  1510. 
We  have  found  no  mention  of  the  fact  except  in  Alvisi,  and  he  merely 
names  Justulus  along  with  Calmeta,  Sperulo  (who  also  wrote  pane- 
gyric still  in  manuscript),  and  other  men  of  letters  who  accom- 
panied Caesar  on  his  expedition.  All  were  members  of  the  academy 
formerly  presided  over  by  Pomponius  Laetus,  and  then  known  as 
the  Accademia  di  Paolo  Cortese,  from  the  Roman  patrician  in  whose 
mansion  it  met.  All,  therefore,  must  have  belonged  to  the  most 
intellectual  society  in  Rome.  Alvisi  merely  quotes  three  or  four 
lines  from  Justulus,  and  offers  nothing  more  respecting  him  beyond 
the  conjecture,  which  we  shall  find  ground  for  discrediting ,  that  he 
may  have  come  to  Rome  from  Spoleto  in  the  retinue  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  who  had  administered  the  government  of  that  city  for  a  short 
time  in  1499.  If  anything  further  is  known  of  his  antecedents,  it  is 
probably  related  in  the  reprint  of  his  poems  at  Spoleto  in  1855, 
which  we  have  not  met  with. 

The  machinery  of  Justulus's  panegyrics  is  entirely  in  the  taste 
of  his  time.  The  first  of  the  only  three  remaining,  which  must  also 
have  been  the  first  of  the  series,  appears  to  have  been  written  imme- 
diately after  the  conquest  of  Forli  from  Caterina  Sforza,  January 
1500.  Astraea  and  Mercury  wait  upon  Jupiter  to  represent  the  in- 
creasing wickedness  of  the  world,  and  pray  to  be  allowed  to  descend 
from  heaven  to  reform  it,  which,  as  Astraea  remarks,  is  better  than 
that  it  should  be  burned  or  drowned.  Jupiter  replies  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  exterminating  the  human  race,  but,  out  of  deference 
to  Astraea's  supplications,  and  perceiving  that  the  world  still 
contains  one  most  excellent  young  man,  he  will  send  Mercury  to 
urge  him  to  take  u^d  arms   for  its  deliverance.     This   exemplary 
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youth  is  of  course  no  other  than  Caesar  Borgia,  whose  achieve- 
ments down  to  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  poem  are  de- 
scribed by  Mercury  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy  addressed  orally  to 
Caesar,  a  prophecy  untrue  even  after  the  event  in  so  far  as  it 
represents  Caesar  as  having  fought  against  Ludovico  Sforza,  though 
he  did  enter  Milan  in  company  with  the  French  king.  The  captui-e 
of  Forli  is  very  briefly  described  ;  either  it  was  the  subject  of 
another  panegyric  now  lost  or  it  may  have  been  thought  seemly 
not  to  expatiate  upon  Caesar's  triumph  over  a  woman. 

The  second  panegyric  deals  with  the  triumphal  entry  of  Caesar 
Borgia  into  Rome  on  26  Feb.  1500,  the  description  of  which 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Venus,  addressing  Jupiter  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  Helen  points  out  the  Greek  heroes  to  Priam. 
Burcardus,  describing  the  procession  in  his  diary,  mentions  that 
Caesar  and  his  household  wore  black,  but  assigns  no  reason. 
Justulus  does,  and  a  remarkable  one.  Venus,  gazing  upon  the 
spectacle  from  heaven,  is  suddenly  smitten  with  dismay. 

Sed  video  atratas  ipso  cum  principe  turmas, 
Ire  simul  plausus  vix  agnoscente  secundos. 
0  hominum  miseram  sortem  !     Ehamnusia  torvo 
Invida  Borgiadae  respexit  lumine  claros 
Successus,  illosque  volens  turbare  sorores 
Candida  ter  geminas  abrumpere  stamina  fratris 
Unanimis  iussit,  sacri  cui  prima  senatus 
Gloria  Romulei,  cui  summa  arcana  parentis 
Nosse  datum  soli,  legum  permissa  potestas 
Omnis,  et  excelsos  cogendi  in  foedera  reges. 

This  frater  can  be  no  other  than  Cardinal  Giovanni  Borgia,  who 
had  died  on  12  Jan.  preceding.  Gregorovius  has  already  pointed 
out  the  singularity  that  Caesar,  in  announcing  the  death  of  his 
cousin,  as  the  cardinal  is  universally  supposed  to  have  been, 
should  call  him  his  brother,  and  that  the  same  expression  should 
be  used  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  The  suspicion  of  a  near  relation- 
ship seems  at  first  sight  confirmed  by  the  honour  of  mourning  on 
so  public  an  occasion ;  but  this  again  conflicts  with  the  statement 
of  Burcardus  that  the  cardinal's  body  was  brought  to  Rome  and 
interred  without  any  pomp  whatever.  The  mere  use  of  the  word 
frater  would  not  prove  much,  but  Justulus's  assertion  that  the 
cardinal  was  not  only  the  pope's  confidant,  but  his  sole  absolute 
confidant,  is  remarkable.  Parentis,  however,  seems  rather  to  refer 
to  Alexander  in  his  relation  to  Caesar  than  to  the  cardinal.  Possibly 
the  mourning  may  have  been  intended  to  allay  those  suspicions  of 
poison  at  which  Burcardus  evidently  hints,  though  his  own  narra- 
tive shows  that  there  can  have  been  no  ground  for  them. 

After  a  while  Justulus  relieves  Venus  of  her  office,  and  speaks  in 
his  own  person.    His  description  shows  some  faculty  of  observation. 
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He  remarks  that  the  male  portion  of  the  spectators,  whether 
aged  men,  youths,  or  boys,  were  all  on  foot  in  the  streets,  while 
the  women  stood  at  the  doorways  and  the  damsels  were  confined  to 
the  upper  windows.  He  divides  the  troops  into  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Germans  [i.e.  Swiss],  and  '  Vascones,'  literally  Basques,  but  here 
probably  Navarrese.  His  description  of  Caesar's  manly  beauty, 
though  very  highly  coloured,  is  probably  the  fullest  that  we  have. 

At  mihi  summa  tuos  oculos  spectare  voluptas 
Sidereos,  Caesar,  dulcique  simillima  Phoebo 
Ora,  puellarum  placidis  accommoda  votis, 
Et  non  apta  minus  Martis  fulgentibus  armis ; 
Eobur  inexhaustum  membrorum,  istosque  lacertos 
Praevalidos,  sublime  decus  cervicis  honorae ; 
Pectoris  et  lati  spatium  admirabile,  quantum 
Cemimus  Herculeis  nitido  de  marmore  signis. 

The  genius  of  the  Tiber  is  brought  in  for  a  speech,  addressed 
to  Caesar  himself,  and  at  length  the  hero  is  allowed  to  find  his 
way  to  his  father,  who  will  not  suffer  him  to  kiss  his  feet. 

Non  te  sustinuit  saeris  dare  basia  plantis. 
Quod  celsi  faciunt  rages,  maiorque  potestas, 
Sed  solio  exsurgens  alto  stratisque  superbis 
Agmine  cum  patrum  cupidis  amplectitur  ulnis. 

The  cardinals  applaud,  pray  that  the  joy  of  Eome  may  be 
perpetual,  and  congratulate  Caesar  on  his  exchange  of  the  eccle- 
siastical for  the  military  profession. 

Collegae  et  dudum,  nunc  assertoris  honore 
Censentes  dignum,  dicunt  meliora  secutum. 

The  third  panegyric  is  devoid  of  any  supernatural  machinery. 
Caesar  Borgia,  as  we  know,  after  his  triumph  in  February,  the 
subject  of  the  second  poem,  made  no  attempt  to  extend  his  conquests 
in  the  Komagna  until  October,  being  occupied  among  other  things 
by  making  away  with  his  brother-in-law.  Upon  this  Justulus  is 
naturally  silent,  but  he  tells  us,  what  may  well  be  believed,  that 
Caesar  spent  much  time  and  money  in  military  preparations. 

Quos  exigit  audax 
Usus  equos  belli,  et  fulgentia  comparat  anna. 

He  does  not  tell  us,  as  he  might  have  done,  that  the  needful 
funds  were  largely  derived  from  the  sale  of  twelve  cardinalates,  but 
states  the  interesting  circumstance  that  Caesar  denuded  St.  Angelo 
of  heavy  artillery  for  his  battering  train. 

Tormenta  ingentia  promi 
Armifera  de  mole  iubet. 

Being  at  last  ready  he  presents  himself  before  the  pope  and 
cardinals  in  consistory,  and  demands  permission  to  war  upon  the 
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tyrants  who  are  obstructing  the  pope's  endeavours  to  restore  the 
age  of  gold.  One  passage  gives  an  interesting  gUmpse  of  the 
condition  of  Itahan  poHtics  as  seen  from  a  Borgian  point  of  view. 

Qui  submittere  dudum 

Te  contra  auxilia,  et  miseros  animare  fovendo 

Stultitiam  suevere,  iacent ;  aut  cuhnine  regni 

Nobilis  eiecti  tenebroso  carcere  tristes  ; 

Aut  magno  impliciti  belle  curare  salutera 

Coguntur  propriam,  sese  latique  patentes 

Imperii  fines  non  aequo  Marte  tueri. 

The  imjirisoned  prince  is  of  course  Lodovico  Sforza,  and  the 
prince  who  is  menaced  with  invasion  is  the  king  of  Naples. 

Caesar's  eloquence  draws  tears  from  pope  and  cardinals,  and  the 
pope  {summum  credas  audire  Tonantem)  replies  in  another  oration, 
permitting  Caesar  to  lead  his  troops '  against  the  tyrants,  but  en- 
joining extreme  clemency  and  moderation. 

Parcere  victis 
Ac  revoeare  manus  miserorum  a  caede  memento 
Militis  infreni,  saevasque  retundere  dextras. 
Sit  vicisse  satis,  mitis  victoria  celsi 
Principis  exomat  toUitque  ad  sidera  nomen  : 
Sanguinolenta  nigro  perfundit  inanima  tabo 
Gesta  ducum,  famaeque  adimit  melioris  honorem. 

These  lines  probably  convey  the  genuine  sentiments  of  Alexan- 
der, but  the  credit  of  their  expression  is  rather  due  to  the  poet, 
who  has  seized  the  opportunity  of  tendering  to  his  master  a  whole- 
some admonition  without  offence.  Caesar's  first  enterprises, 
however,  afforded  no  scope  for  either  humanity  or  inhumanity. 
The  despots  of  Rimini  and  Pesaro  simply  ran  away,  and  Justulus 
finds  nothing  to  celebrate  except  the  satisfaction  of  their  subjects 
at  their  dethronement.  An  incident  in  crossing  the  Montone,  near 
Torli,  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  muse.  The  river  is  swollen  by 
rains  ;  the  means  of  transit  are  inadequate;  the  soldiers  fight  for  the 
boats.  Caesar  rushes  to  the  spot,  restores  order,  and  never  stirs 
until  his  troops  have  crossed ; 

Quamvis  crura  Into  titubarent  mersa  profundo — 

perhaps  the  only  line  in  this  elegant  poet  which  approximates  in 
any  degree  to  the  ludicrous. 

The  loss  of  the  other  nine  panegyrics  which  Justulus  states 
himself  to  have  composed  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  They  could 
not  have  failed  to  yield  many  picturesque  traits  of  manners  and 
incidents  of  warfare  noted  by  the  eye-witness  but  overlooked  by  the 
historians.  His  strains  are  interrupted  just  at  the  commencement 
of  Caesar's  most  arduous  enterprise,  the  siege  of  Faenza,  a  city 
defended  with  such  valour  as  to  lead  Caesar  himself  to  exclaim  that 
with  a  Faentine  army  he  could  conquer  all  Italy.  The  interruption 
of  the  siege  by  snow  must  have  afforded  a  fine  field  for  his  descrip- 
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tive  talent ;  he  was  no  doubt  judiciously  silent  on  the  atrocious 
murder  of  the  young  lord  of  the  city,  Astorre  Manfredi.  We  should 
have  been  especially  glad  to  have  heard  him  upon  Caesar's  master 
stroke,  the  seizure  and  execution  of  his  treacherous  condottieri,  a 
proceeding  more  justifiable  than  most  of  his  actions.  With  all 
Justulus's  ingenuity  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  how  his 
hero's  exploits  could  have  provided  him  with  matter  for  twelve 
panegyrics,  but  he  distinctly .  asserts  that  so  many  were  actually 
written,  and  accounts  for  the  loss  of  three-fourths  of  them.  He 
claims  with  good  reason  indulgence  for  the  defects  of  poems  intei- 
armorum  strepitus  ah  occupatissimo  eclita  dum  Caesarem  sequerer  ad 
eius  gesta  scnbenda  adcersitus.  Quae  XII.  panegyribus  comprehensa 
imperfecta  atque  inemendata  una  cum  reliquis  meis  lucubrationibus  ac 
bonis  Faventina  in  defectione  perierunt — all,  that  is,  except  the  first 
three,  et  eas  quidem  ex  semilacero  exemplari  conscriptas.  He  seems 
nevertheless  to  have  a  suspicion  that  copies  may  exist,  for  he  takes 
the  precaution  of  disavowing  them  in  advance  should  they  be 
published,  on  account,  as  he  alleges,  of  their  imperfection,  but 
perhaps  in  reality  from  a  discreet  apprehension  of  offending  the 
powers  that  were  in  1510.  For  the  present,  however,  he  is  in  a 
sure  haven ;  cum  non  minus  ingenii  dotibus  et  omnigenae  eruditionis 
fulgore  quam  generis  nobilitate  et  cardinea  dignitate  conspicuus  Alex- 
ander Farnesius  princeps,  sub  cuius  umbra  vivimus,  ultro  nobis  in  op- 
pidorum  suorum  ameno  secessu  tranquillissimum  otiuni  praestiterit. 
Farnese,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  III,  had  been  created  a  cardinal  by 
Alexander  VI,  and  it  is  to  his  honour  to  have  protected  the  laureate 
of  Alexander's  son. 

Tried  by  the  standard  of  his  school,  Justulus  must  be  pronounced 
a  good  poet.  His  principal  defect  from  this  point  of  view  is  the 
difficulty  he  finds  in  reconciling  the  conflicting  claims  of  syntax 
and  prosody,  which  sometimes  obscures  his  meaning  by  contorting 
the  order  of  his  words.  Originality  or  the  higher  beauties  of  poetry 
are  not  to  be  looked  for,  but  he  seldom  fails  to  please.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  estimate  his  abilities  by  the  task  work  of  his  Borgian 
panegyrics  :  his  slender  volume  contains  many  poems  on  subjects 
where  he  was  more  at  home.  Two  didactic  poems  of  considerable 
length,  one  on  the  cultivation  of  saffron,  the  other  on  the  silkworm, 
eminently  deserve  the  praise  of  elegance,  although  the  poetic 
fiction  of  Venus  having  created  the  silkworm  from  the  entrails  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  lying  dead  under  a  mulberry  tree  is  none  of  the 
most  felicitous.  An  elegy  on  Pomponius  Laetus  also  deserves  notice 
as  tending  to  invalidate  Alvisi's  conjecture  that  Justulus  came  from 
Spoleto  to  Eome  with  Lucrezia  Borgia  in  1499.  Laetus  died  in 
May  1497,  and  the  elegy  implies  that  the  author  had  for  some  time 
resided  in  Eome,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  publicly  recited. 

E.  Garnett. 

c  2 
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Richelieu  and  his  Policy :  a  Contemporary 

Dialogzie 

THE  following  paper  is  a  somewhat  abridged  translation  of  a 
hitherto  unpublished  'Political  Discourse  in  a  Dialogue 
between  a  Spaniard,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Venetian  concerning  the 
revolutions  and  rumours  of  France  ;  the  departure  of  the  queen- 
mother  and  the  king's  brother  from  that  court,  and  other  political 
questions.' 

The  manuscript  containing  the  *  Discorso '  is  one  of  a  pretty 
large  collection  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Captain  H.  E.  Napier, 
the  historian  of  Florence,  and  purchased  by  me  after  his  death  from 
Mr.  John  Bohn,  of  Canterbury.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  further  information  as  to  the  provenance  of 
these  manuscripts,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  collection,  by  whom- 
soever made,  relates  chiefly  to  the  history  of  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  manuscript  is  WTitten  in  a  good  clear 
hand,  and  takes  up  151  quarto  pages.  From  internal  evidence  it 
seems  probable  that  the  original  composition  of  the  dialogue  must 
be  referred  to  the  year  1632  or  thereabouts.  On  page  28  of  the 
manuscript  reference  is  made  to  a  letter  *  stampata  in  Parigi  del 
1632.'  The  fact  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  death  of  Gustavus 
of  Sweden  (16  Nov.  1632)  or  of  Wallenstein  (15  Feb.  1634)  inclines 
me  to  refer  it  to  a  date  preceding,  at  any  rate,  the  last  of  these  two 
events.  There  is  indeed  one  date  in  the  manuscript  (on  p.  129) 
which  looks  like  1637  ;  but  as  it  relates  to  a  letter  written  by 
Mary  dei  Medici  from  Compiegne  (29  May)  it  is  evidently  intended 
for  1631,  and  is  either  a  bad  figure  or  a  transcriber's  error.  There 
is  no  indication  of  the  authorship  of  the  work. 

The  general  situation  at  the  time  when  the  dialogue  was  written 
is  too  well  known  to  need  minute  description.  The  great  cardinal, 
first  called  to  the  councils  of  Louis  XIII  in  1616  as  confidential 
adviser  of  the  queen  mother,  Mary  dei  Medici,  lost  office  in  the 
following  year,  but  returned  to  it  in  1624,  and  thenceforward  rose 
ever  higher  and  higher,  shaking  off  his  degrading  dependence  on  a 
woman's  favour,  and  in  1629  had  to  face  the  open  and  bitter 
enmity  of  Mary  dei  Medici  and  her  son  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans. 
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As  the  latter  was  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  (for  the 
king's  marriage  to  Anne  of  Austria  was  for  twenty-three  years 
unfruitful),  the  position  of  a  prime  minister  threatened  by  such 
foes,  and  with  only  a  Louis  XIII's  tenacity  of  purpose  between  him 
and  ruin,  was  the  very  extremity  of  peril.  However,  the  un- 
daunted cardinal  held  on  his  way.  At  the  time  when  this  dialogue 
opens  the  Day  of  Dupes  (10  Nov.  1630)  has  come  and  gone,  leaving 
the  red  robe  triumphant.  The  cardinal  unfolds  piece  by  piece 
that  policy  of  resistance  to  the  universal  monarchy  of  the 
Habsburgs  which  Henry  IV  was  maturing  when  he  fell  under  the 
dagger  of  Eavaillac.  He  will,  however,  make  his  master  supreme 
in  his  own  realm,  and  will  put  both  heretics  and  great  nobles  under 
his  feet.  Thus  the  same  man  who  welcomed  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
the  great  champion  of  protestantism,  into  Germany  (1630),  only 
two  years  before  had  captured  Kochelle,  the  last  stronghold  of 
militant  protestantism  in  France. 

The  queen-mother,  disheartened  by  her  failure  to  persuade  her 
son  to  dismiss  Richelieu,  and  fearing  for  her  own  personal  liberty, 
has  left  France  for  Brussels  (July  1631)  and  will  never  return  to 
the  French  court.  Gaston  of  Orleans,  most  contemptible  of  heirs 
presumptive  and  presumptuous,  is  generally  an  exile  at  the  court 
of  the  duke  of  Lorraine  (then  a  principality  independent  of 
France)  and  has  married  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  whom  he 
involves  in  his  own  disastrous  fortunes.  Last  of  all,  the  great 
nobleman  Henry,  duke  of  Montmorency,  having  played  with 
treason  and  fought  under  Gaston's  banner  against  the  lawful  king, 
has  been  tried  and  condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  and 
has  suffered  death  on  the  scaffold  (30  Oct.  1632).  Truly  a 
tremendous  power  is  wielded  by  this  iron-willed  ecclesiastic,  and 
yet  it  may  all  crumble  to  pieces  in  a  day,  for  Eichelieu's  own 
health  is  threatened  by  internal  abscesses  and  wasting  diseases ; 
and  as  for  the  royal  line,  it  is  yet  six  years  before  Louis  XIV  will 
be  born.  Thus,  if  one  frail  Hfe  fails,  Gaston  will  at  once  mount 
the  throne. 

Such  is  the  general  position  of  affairs  when,  perhaps  near  the 
close  of  the  year  1632,  three  gentlemen — a  Frenchman,  a 
Spaniard,  and  a  Venetian — meet  to  discuss  the  future  of  Europe, 
of  Italy,  and  of  France  as  affected  by  the  audacious  statesmanship 
of  Richelieu.  The  Spaniard  is  the  unsparing  critic  of  the 
cardinal's  policy ;  the  Frenchman  vacillates,  at  first  joining  in 
the  condemnation,  gradually  coming  round  almost  to  praise ;  the 
Venetian,  belonging  to  a  nation  of  the  subtlest  politicians  in 
Europe,  admires  and  defends  every  act  of  the  great  minister. 
One  factor  in  the  problem  which  will  strike  every  observer  is  the 
immensely  high  estimate  which  all  the  speakers  set  on  the  power 
/of  Spain,  allied  as  she  is  by  indissoluble  ties  of  relationship  and 
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religion  with  the  Habsburg  rulers  of  Austria.  It  is  evident  that  in 
1632  cautious  observers  still  thought  Spain  at  least  as  formidable 
to  the  liberties  of  Europe  as  a  certain  school  of  politicians  think 
liussia  to  be  to-day.  By  the  end  of  the  century  we  know  how  low 
Spain  had  fallen,  how  high  France  had  risen  on  her  ruins.  But 
then  the  great  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  at  least  the  prosperous  part  of 
it,  had  intervened  between  the  two  dates.  If  a  perusal  of  this 
*  Dialog© '  does  nothing  else,  it  will,  I  think,  help  us  to  see  that 
the  greatness  of  le  [irand  monarque  did  not  exist  only  in  the  mouths 
of  his  flatterers. 

I  have  abbreviated  several  of  the  side  passages  of  the  dialogue 
which  seem  to  be  chiefly  introduced  in  order  to  display  the  learning 
of  the  interlocutors ;  but  I  have  translated  as  closely  as  I  could 
where  they  are  talking  of  recent  and  important  events.  A  few 
sentences  I  have  had  to  give  up  in  despair. 

Thos.  Hodgkin. 

The  other  day  a  friend  of  mine  listened  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the 
Palace  of  Prince  N.  to  a  conversation  between  some  intelligent  persons 
concerning  the  disorders  in  France,  and  according  to  what  he  told  me  I 
now  make  report  to  your  Excellency. 

They  were  three  persons,  one  belonging  to  the  Spanish  nation,  another 
French,  and  the  third  Venetian ;  and  they  happened  to  say  that  Louis 
XIII,  king  of  France,  had  a  design  to  liberate  Italy  from  the  Spaniards 
and  from  every  foreign  race  ;  that  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  wrought 
for  the  triumph  of  Sweden  over  the  Austrians,  who  were  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  this  design.  After  that,  when  he  should  be  free  from  interrup- 
tion by  the  Spaniards  and  the  Germans  he  meant  to  pass  into  Turkey 
and  the  Holy  Land  in  order  to  recapture  the  Empire  [Constantinople] 
and  the  City  of  Christ  from  the  enemies  of  the  faith.  The  Frenchman 
regretted  that  such  dissension  should  have  arisen  between  the  king, 
the  queen-mother,  and  his  brother,  since  they  paralysed  the  forces  of 
the  kingdom  and  prevented  him  from  going  forth  to  these  higher  enter- 
prises. 

The  speaker  who  represented  Spain  hereupon  remarked  that  states 
are  like  individual  men  :  they  grow  old  and  weak,  the  humours  become 
morbid,  the  blood  dries  up,  and  an  accident  or  an  attack  of  disease  which 
the  constitution  of  a  younger  man  would  have  easily  surmounted  is  fatal 
to  the  enfeebled  frame  of  age.  He  illustrated  this  position  by  copious 
references  to  the  empires  of  antiquity,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
and  even  by  the  analogy  of  the  monastic  orders  which  were  for  ever 
trying  to  reform  themselves,  yet  could  not  rise  to  the  height  of  their 
pristine  holiness.  All  such  attempts  as  had  been  made  by  Cola  di  Rienzo 
to  renew  the  ancient  glories  of  Rome  must  be  for  ever  vain.  If  that 
generative  force  was  once  lost,  which  carried  from  vessel  to  vessel  the 
ancient  valour,  no  foreign  infusion  could  replace  it.  Viscontis,  Sforzas, 
Malatestas,  all  those  old  ruling  families  of  Italy — their  fall  was  irretriev- 
able. And  as  for  France  herself,  that  aged  monarchy  which  had  existed 
for  eight  centuries,  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  raising  her  once  more  to 
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the  height  which  she  had  occupied  under  Charlemagne  or  even  under 
Hugh  Capet.  All  these  disorders  and  tumults,  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen-mother  and  of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  were  only  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  the  decay  which  age  had  wrought  in  the  body  politic.  Spain,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  young  monarchy ;  her  star  was  in  the  ascendant. 
The  Swede,  the  Frenchman,  the  Hollander,  the  Englishman,  might  pit 
their  strength  against  her  and  might  seem  to  triumph  for  a  time,  but,  like 
a  young  man  stricken  down  by  disease,  she  would  rise  again  all  the 
stronger  for  a  temporary  defeat.  All  prudent  princes  ally  themselves,  if 
possible,  to  the  growing  powers  of  the  world,  a  maxim  which  was  quoted 
by  the  great  Soliman,  to  excuse  his  apparent  timidity  when  he  refused  to 
try  conclusions  with  Charles  V. 

The  gentleman  who  represented  France  said : 

I  will  make  you  a  present  of  all  these  propositions  of  yours  concerning 
the  decay  of  states.  But  on  the  other  hand  I  say  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  grafting  on  the  old  stock  a  new  scion  which  has  all  the  advantages 
of  young  and  vigorous  growth.  True  that  Persia  declined  under  the 
Sassanidae,  but  see  how  she  flourished  again  under  the  Caliphs.  Egypt, 
decadent  under  the  Pharaohs,  revived  under  the  Greek  civilisation  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Rome,  old,  worn  out,  and  devastated  by  the  barbarians,  has 
tlourished  again  under  the  popes.  Even  the  Franciscans,  if  we  speak  of 
religious  orders,  who  had  grown  old  as  Conventuals,  had  renewed  their 
youth  in  the  Zoccolante  and  again  in  the  Capuchins. 

So  I  say  that  France  when  the  lineage  of  Charles  was  effete  chose  the 
line  of  Hugh  Capet,  which  gave  the  Valois  kings  to  France,  who  lasted 
two  hundred  years.  Now  that  they  are  worn  out  she  has  been  ruled  by 
the  new  dynasty  of  Bourbon.  I  need  not  say  what  fresh  life  Henry  IV 
infused  into  the  monarchy.  The  present  king,  Louis  XIII,  has  crushed 
the  heretics  and  rebels,  has  taken  Rochelle,  and  is  making  a  new  and 
growing  kingdom  of  his  country.  Even  the  disorders  to  which  you 
allude,  the  rebellions  of  the  queen-mother  and  of  Gaston,  have  not  been 
without  their  use,  since  they  have  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  too 
powerful  governors  of  the  provinces.  The  previous  semi -independent 
position  of  these  men  was  fatal  to  the  strength  of  the  realm,  even  as 
the  histories  of  Rome  and  Florence  show  us  how  necessary  it  is  that 
power  should  be  concentrated  in  a  single  hand  and  how  disastrous  to  the 
state  is  the  prevalence  of  democracy. 

He  who  appeared  to  be  a  Venetian  then  spoke.  He  disclaimed  any 
interest  in  some  astrological  calculations  at  which  the  Spaniard  had 
hinted  and  continued :  The  Venetian  school  of  politics  holds  that  those 
states  will  make  the  greatest  progress  who  have  the  most  prudent 
counsellors,  the  best  captains,  the  largest  supply  of  soldiers,  the  affection 
of  their  subjects,  and  finally,  cash  in  abundance,  and  eloquent  speakers 
who  will  persuade  their  own  people  to  loyalty  and  foreign  states  to  alliance. 
Now  all  these  requisites  are,  as  every  one  knows,  to  be  found  in  France 
rather  than  in  Spain. 

Spaniard  :  1  could  not  concede  your  last  proposition  as  to  money  and 
the  loyalty  of  the  subject  peoples ;  but  even  admitting  it,  is  it  not  plain 
that  the  difference  between  the  French  temperament,  with  its  resulting 
strife  among  the  nobles,  and  the  Spanish  temperament,  with  the  calm 
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patient  obedience  which  results  therefrom,  gives  a  great  advantage  to  the 
cathohc  king  ?  The  apparent  advantage  of  France  is  accidental,  while 
the  impatience  and  insubordination  of  her  people  are  of  the  essence  of 
their  character,  and  when  both  nations  are  striving  after  great  aims  you 
will  see  how  these  retard  them  in  the  race. 

Venetian:  If  Spain  knew  how  really  to  hispanise  [spagnolizzare] 
the  nations  subject  to  her,  instead  of  aUenating  them  by  her  haughty 
ways  ;  if  she  could  then  lay  by  a  million  a  year  out  of  her  treasure  instead 
of  heaping  up  a  store  of  debts  (on  which  she  has  to  pay  ruinous  interest 
to  the  Genoese  financiers)  and,  in  fact,  selHngher  subjects  to  her  creditors, 
why,  then,  in  truth,  with  the  help  of  Holland  and  her  3,000  ships,  she 
might  have  been  absolute  mistress  of  the  New  World,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, of  the  Old  World  too.  Instead  of  which,  she  now  pours  out 
blood  and  treasure  in  order  to  support  her  claims  to  a  few  hand-breadths 
of  Italy.  Assuredly  some  unseen  Influence  guides  the  actions  of  the 
rulers  of  the  world. 

Spaniard :  Well,  we  won't  discuss  that  now.  I  believe  the  wise 
Spaniards  know  their  own  business  best.  But  let  us  go  back  to  the  ques- 
tion how  the  balance  inclines  between  the  two  great  kings. 

Venetian :  I  do  not  doubt  that  internal  discord  is  worse  than  war : 
and,  insofar,  Spain,  notwithstanding  her  wars  with  the  stranger,  is  in  better 
case  than  France.  And  specially  unfortunate  for  the  latter  country  are  her 
domestic  broils.  At  this  moment,  if  France  were  in  a  position  to  assert 
her  ancient  claims  upon  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  Spain,  embroiled 
as  she  is  with  Holland,  deeply  occupied  in  the  affairs  of  the  Indies,  and 
unable  to  call  for  help  from  the  emperor  (who  is  sorely  distressed  by  the 
attacks  of  Sweden  and  the  German  protestant  states),  would  not  be  able 
to  send  troops  to  Italy  to  oppose  her.  But  this  action  of  the  king  of 
France  is  blocked  by  his  quarrels  with  the  queen-mother,  and  with 
Gaston,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  offer  their  aid,  truly  or  falsely,  and  to 
whom  all  men  pay  court  as  the  destined  heir  to  the  throne,  owing 
to  the  unlucky  sterility  of  the  royal  marriage.  Thus  it  is  that  all 
the  enemies  of  the  king  and  his  minister  cardinal  Kichelieu,  all  the 
Huguenots,  all  the  adventurers  who  want  to  mend  their  broken  fortunes, 
look  to  Gaston  as  their  star  of  hope.  To  my  mind,  this  division 
in  the  royal  family  itself  is  more  serious  than  the  religious  dissen- 
sions between  catholics  and  heretics  among  the  king's  subjects ;  just 
as  a  disease  of  the  head  is  more  dangerous  than  a  disease  of  one  of  the 
limbs. 

Frenchman :  I  differ  from  you.  I  think  a  disease  of  the  head  is  more 
easily  curable  than  the  diseases  of  the  limbs.  Discord  between  relations 
may  be  allayed  with  comparative  ease,  but  when  it  is  between 

Spaniard :  True,  unless  there  has  been  set  on  foot  an  actual  con- 
spiracy to  murder  either  by  poison  or  by  concealed  arms.  In  that  case,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  conspiring  prince  should  die.  As  you  know,  our 
PhiHp  II  could  not  spare  his  own  son  [Don  Carlos]  suspected  of  such 
designs.  Not  the  goodness  of  the  king,  revered  and  beloved  as  he  is, 
will  prevent  his  being  displaced  by  his  brother,  inferior  as  is  that  brother's 
character,  if  the  malcontents,  the  heretics  and  the  enemies  of  the  cardinal 
can  have  their  way.    It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  discords  in  the 
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Toysl  family  are  more  serious  than  quarrels  between  the  king's  vassals. 
But  let  us  hear  your  views. 

Frenchma7i :  I  was  saying  that  dissensions  in  the  royal  family  are 
not  of  so  great  importance  as  discord  between  one  class  and  another  of 
the  king's  subjects.  You  say  there  may  be  a  conspiracy  to  murder  by 
poison  or  the  dagger.  Well,  when  the  conspiracy  is  discovered,  there  is 
an  end  of  the  matter,  if  the  conspirators  have  not  a  following  among  the 
people.  But  a  civil  war  is  a  very  different  matter.  You  know  what 
enormous  exertions  are  needed  to  subdue  the  strongholds  of  the  heretics, 
whose  party  can  hardly  even  now  be  said  to  be  quite  crushed  since  the  duke 
of  Kohan  and  M.  de  Soubise,  who  have  fled  the  realm,  have  still  a  party 
among  the  barons.  Still,  great  things  have  been  accomplished.  The 
king  has  taken  many  strong  cities  of  the  rebels,  such  as  Clerac,  S.  Angely, 
Nimes,  Montpellier,  Montauban,  and  finally  Eochelle  itself  which  has 
been  a  nest  of  rebels  ever  since  the  time  of  St.  Louis.  The  king's 
brother  would  not  make  any  good  headway  if  deprived  of  these  fortresses. 

Venetian :  But  it  is  a  much  grander  and  nobler  task  to  win  the  devo- 
tion of  malcontents  and  heretics  than  to  reduce  them  to  subjection.  The 
Grand  Turk  has  many  non-mohammedan  subjects,  Greek  Christians,  Jews, 
Armenians,  Copts,  and  Maronites.  They  are  prone  in  subjection  now, 
but  they  have  no  love  for  his  rule,  and  would  at  once  rise  in  rebelhon  if 
they  saw  a  chance  of  success :  witness  the  late  revolt  of  the  Greek 
Christians  under  Scanderbeg.  You  win  people  to  devotion  to  you  by  bestow- 
ing benefits  upon  them,  and  by  the  discourse  of  sage  and  religious  persons, 
not  by  arms.  To  reduce  these  parts  of  the  French  flat  country  which 
are  joined  together  by  a  natural  bond,  and  only  severed  asunder  by  un- 
natural, self -chosen  discord,  all  that  is  needed  is  the  speech  of  sage 
persons,  together  with  the  experience  of  the  want  and  misery  which 
discord  brings,  and  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  authors  of  division 
are  betrayers  of  both  parties  as  usurers  are  of  their  debtors.  Their 
common  blood  will  not  permit  them  to  continue  in  irreconcilable  enmity 
unless  some  desperate  deed  has  been  done  like  that  which  Ahithophel 
counselled  Absalom  to  perpetrate  in  order  to  show  that  he  would  never 
be  reconciled  to  his  father.  Now,  no  such  hopeless  chasm  has  been 
opened  between  the  king  of  France  and  his  revolting  kindred,  and  when 
it  is  perceived  how  large  a  share  the  Spaniards  have  had  in  fomenting 
these  discords  (count  Mirabel,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  having  advised  the 
queen-mother  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  quit  the  realm,  and  having 
actually  bribed  the  physician  of  cardinal  Kichelieu  to  poison  his  master) 
a  complete  reconciliation  will  be  the  more  easily  attained. 

Frenchman  :  Yes,  the  knowledge  that  their  discord  is  pleasing  to  the 
enemy  of  their  country  ought  of  itself  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
allegiance.  I  remember  how,  in  a  time  of  war  between  Florence  and 
Pisa,  some  citizens  of  the  latter  state  tried  to  bribe  a  Florentine  gentle- 
man^ to  support  a  proposition  which  the  senate  was  then  considering  for 
the  restoration  of  certain  border  fortresses.  He  listened  to  their  words, 
kept  his  own  counsel,  appeared  that  same  morning  before  the  senate,  and 
persuaded  them  to  abandon  the  all  but  accepted  scheme  for  the  return  of 

■'  Aldobrandino  Ottobuoni,  1256. 
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the  fortresses,  being  sure  that  if  Pisa  so  greatly  desired  that  measure, 
Florence  ought  to  refuse  it. 

Spaniard :  The  Spaniards  ought  also  to  take  into  account  the  high 
probability  that,  if  they  lend  men  and  arms  to  Gaston  of  Orleans,  he,  who 
cannot  at  heart  love  them,  will,  when  he  finds  himself  in  difficulties,  win 
his  pardon  by  surrendering  his  allies  to  the  French  generals.  It  was  thus 
that  the  dukes  of  Guise  and  Aumale  rewarded  Philip  II  for  his  help 
against  Henry  of  Navarre  after  he  had  won  the  crown  of  France ;  and 
such  a  surrender  of  a  large  body  of  troops  now  might  be  the  ruin  of 
Spain. 

The  Frenchman  then  referred  to  divers  letters  of  the  queen-mother 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans  written  in  1631  (between  23  Feb.  and  25  Aug.) 
testifying  their  earnest  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the  king.  They  repre- 
sented that  the  cardinal  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  quarrel,  and  insinuated 
that  he  wished  to  remove  them  out  of  the  way  in  order  that  he  might 
reign  supreme  over  the  royal  mind,  and,  that  object  attained,  that  he 
would  probably  proceed  to  the  murder  of  his  master  in  order  that  he 
himself  might  wear  the  crown  of  France. 

To  this  the  Venetian,  after  some  minutes  spent  in  thought,  replied 
with  a  long  discourse  on  the  cause  of  the  often  absurd  jealousy  between 
a  king's  near  kinsfolk  and  his  prime  minister.  Self-love  is  natural  to 
man,  and  when  the  quantity  of  any  particular  object  of  desire  is  limited, 
angry  passions  are  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  are  striving  to  make 
it  their  aim.  Thus  you  never  see  an  ecclesiastic  grudge  another  any 
amount  of  enjoyment  of  the  love  of  God,  because  that  is  unbounded  ;  but 
the  favour  of  the  king,  which  means  bread  into  his  mouth— that  is  a 
different  matter.  Brothers  are  tempted  to  strive  with  brothers  for  the 
favour  of  their  parents,  and  hence,  doubtless,  arose  the  wise  custom  of 
primogeniture,  which,  by  pointing  out  which  brother  is  to  succeed  to  the 
inheritance,  lessens  the  causes  of  strife.  The  wife  desires  to  have  her 
husband's  whole  affection  and  looks  askance  even  on  his  male  friends  il 
they  seem  to  be  acquiring  too  great  an  influence  over  him.  It  is  from  a 
similar  cause  that  the  nephews  of  eminent  prelates  view  with  envy  and 
alarm  any  wise  and  statesmanlike  counsellor  near  their  uncle's  chair. 
Fearing  that  such  a  one  will  diminish  their  own  power  they  try  to  under- 
mine him  with  their  relation,  sometimes  blackening  his  character,  and 
sometimes  suggesting  that  the  world  despises  him  for  being  so  much 
under  his  adviser's  influence.  Many  a  papal  or  episcopal  nephew  has 
succeeded  in  this  miserable  campaign  of  slander  and  insinuation,  and 
has  thereby  shut  up  his  relation  into  a  circle  of  mean  and  petty  souls, 
debarring  him  from  the  intercourse  of  the  truly  wise  and  noble.'-^  Thus 
a  man's  nearest  kindred  are  often  the  deadliest  enemies  of  his  glory. 

Now,  all  this  applies  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  relations  between 
the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  king's  chief  minister.  He,  if  he  be  a 
patriot  and  statesman,  is  for  ever  urging  his  master  to  high  and  noble 
enterprises  ;  but  they  want  money  to  spend  in  their  pleasures,  and  a  less 
strenuous  life  than  that  to  which  he  exhorts  them.  So  universal  is  this 
collision  of   interests  and    passions  that  many  potentates  such  as  the 

■■■  From  the  extraordinary  length  at  which  this  thesis  is  developed,  I  conjecture 
hat  here  the  \vriter  of  the  dialogue  spoke  from  the  bitterness  of  his  own  expei'ience. 
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sultan  of  Turkey,  the  emperor  of  China,  and  the  king  of  Fez,  banish  their 
brothers  and  sons  far  from  court  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  their 
councils  of  state.  It  was  with  the  same  intent  that  Jesus  Christ  said 
'  Who  are  my  mother  and  my  brethren  ?  He  that  shall  do  the  will  of 
my  Father  which  is .  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother,' 

A  wise  prince,  then,  will  leave  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  his  children 
and  his  kindred,  in  order  to  keep  near  him  men  of  prudence  and 
ability. 

Here  the  Spaniard,  to  whom  it  seemed  that  he  had  been  waiting  a 
thousand  years  for  the  Venetian  to  finish,  burst  into  his  discourse  with 
the  words :  But  many  counsellors  of  kings,  reputed  sage  and  prudent, 
have  given  them  very  bad  advice  and  sometimes  have  even  laid  snares 
for  their  master's  life.  Witness  Haman  with  Ahasuerus ;  Alvaro  di 
Luna  with  John  II  of  Spain  ;  Sejanus  with  Tiberius  ;  James  Stuart,  earl 
of  Moray,  with  his  sister,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  many  others.  Even 
the  philosophers  have  not  been  exceptions  to  this :  Aristotle  conspired 
to  poison  Alexander  (!),  and  Seneca,  Nero  (!). 

Here  the  Frenchvum  arose  and  said  :  ^  Precisely  this  ambitious 
thought  Gaston  attributes  to  the  cardinal.  He  asserts  that  he  wishes  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  this  reason  endeavours  to 
divide  the  king  from  his  mother  and  brother,  and  when  they  are  cut  off, 
will  do  away  with  the  king  himself.  It  was  thus  that  when  there  was 
dissension  between  Gaston  and  the  queen,  cardinal  Berulle  incurred 
the  enmity  of  cardinal  Richelieu  for  having  made  peace  between  them. 
Also,  he  did  not  pardon  Gaston's  chancellor  because  he  had  brought 
about  a  peace  between  his  master  and  the  king  on  his  journey  to 
Troyes.  Similarly  on  Gaston's  request  when  he  was  at  Orleans  that 
they  would  send  him  marshal  Toras  [Toiras],  through  whose  media- 
tion he  hoped  to  be  reconciled  with  the  king,  the  cardinal  would  not  have 
it,  but  went  himself  to  Orleans  to  take  Gaston  [prisoner],  and  so  acted  that 
he  fled  into  Burgundy.  He  did  this  in  order  to  render  perpetual  the 
enmity  and  estrangement  between  the  two  brothers.  When  there,  he 
hoped  one  of  two  things  might  happen  :  either  he  would  be  kept  [prisoner] 
by  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  till  the  time  came  for  him  to 
ascend  the  French  throne,  inasmuch  as  these  sovereigns,  emulous  as  they 
were  of  France,  and  knowing  Gaston  to  be  fierce  of  character  and  their 
natural  enemy,  would  prevent  him  from  escaping,  and  would  rather  help 
Richelieu  himself  with  their  armies  against  those  who  were  his  foes  and 
who  wished  that  one  of  the  royal  blood  should  succeed  to  the  crown ; 
or  he  thought  that  they  would  put  him  to  death  for  the  same  reason,  or 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  civil  war  between  [the  two  next  heirs  to  the 
crown]  Soissons  and  Conde.  And,  moreover,  when  Gaston  wrote  to  the 
king  from  BesanQon  asking  for  peace  and  pardon,  the  cardinal  imprisoned 
the  lord  of  Brian9on  because  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter.  In  like 
fashion,  in  order  that  he  might  reign  alone,  he  contrived  that  the  queen- 
mother  should  be  confined  in  the  court  at  Compiegne,  hoping  that  she 
would  die  of  a  broken  heart  or  flee  the  realm,  or,  at  the  least,  remain  at 

^  The  next  two  pages  are  important  but  obscure.  1  encleavour  to  translate  them 
literally. 
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a  distance.  And  then  he  wished  to  send  her  to  Moulins,  where  the 
plague  was  raging,  in  order  that  she  might  die,  and  might  not  by  her 
maternal  authority  raise  up  the  party  of  her  son  [Gaston]  who  was 
hostile  to  the  cardinal.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  for  she,  in  despair,  fled 
to  Brussels  [18  July  1631]. 

Venetian :  On  the  other  hand,  the  cardinal  accuses  Gaston  and  the 
queen  of  intriguing  against  the  king  in  order  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  realm,  to  which  designs  the  goodness  of  the  king  was  opposed.  Of 
this  no  ordinary  proofs  are  adduced,  but  proceedings  in  the  tribunals,  the 
confession  of  culprits  such  as  the  grand  prior  (natural  son  of  Henry  IV), 
and  the  secretary,  of  Chalais,  and  of  Louigni,  and  of  many  others.  These 
proved  that  they  were  always  seeking  to  conspire  against  the  king: 
and  every  one  knows  that,  before  the  cardinal  had  come  into  favour  with 
the  king,  there  was  very  little  love  lost  between  the  queen-mother  and  her 
son  on  account  of  the  death  of  marshal  Concini,  who  by  the  king's 
orders  had  been  slain  by  the  marshal  de  Vitry  [1617].  Although  they 
cover  over  the  deed  with  complaints  that  the  king  had  some  other  reason 
for  hating  Concini,  it  was  not  suitable  that  there  should  be  so  great 
familiarity  between  him  and  the  queen  as  the  courtiers  asserted ;  and 
even  if  there  was  nothing  actually  wrong,  there  was  ground  for  suspicion, 
from  which  the  royal  house  more  than  any  other  ought  to  keep  itself 
clear,  because  the  power  of  the  ruler  rests  on  the  estimation  in  which  he 
is  held,  and  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  is  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
ruler. 

It  is  known  also  how  the  queen-mother  separated  herself  from  the 
king  and  made  warlike  preparations  against  him  along  with  the  other 
barons.  They  were  therefore  enemies  before  she  had  introduced  the 
cardinal  into  the  king's  council,  and  this  fact  confirms  the  possibility  that 
she  meditated  transferring  the  crown  to  her  second  son,  even  as  the 
queen  of  Persia  proposed  to  set  aside  her  eldest  son  Artaxerxes  in  favour 
of  his  younger  brother  Cyrus.'* 

There  are  also  other  suspicions  of  doctors,  counsellors,  and  courtiers 
suborned  by  her  to  work  the  king  harm.  Therefore  one  must  well  weigh 
the  arguments  of  the  cardinal  [on  one  side]  and  of  Gaston  [on  the  other] 
because  it  is  not  possible  that  a  king  of  such  holiness,  worth,  and  piety 
should  contrary  to  his  own  and  our  common  nature  have  taken  up  a 
causeless  hatred  and  expeUed  his  mother  from  the  kingdom  which  she 
had  governed  when  he  was  under  age.  Nor  would  he  have  slain  her 
favourite  Concini  without  very  evident  reasons  and  strong  proofs. 

Nor  can  one  believe  that  the  cardinal  has  dreamed  of  making  himself 
king  in  the  lifetime  of  a  most  powerful  king  adored  by  his  subjects  ;  in 
the  lifetime  also  of  the  queen-mother,  of  a  brother  of  the  royal  blood,  of 
the  prince  of  Conde  and  the  count  of  Soissons,  who  are  near  to  the  crown, 
while  he  is  very  far  off  from  it.  Certainly  one  may  more  easily  believe 
that  they  rather  than  he  are  aiming  at  the  crown.  And  the  [previous] 
rumours  of  conspiracy,  the  first  flight  of  Gaston  to  Lorraine,  and  the  first 
rebellion  of  the  queen-mother  all  go  to  prove  that  this   second  flight 

This  ought  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  speaker ;  but  he  seems  to  me  to  have 
blundered  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  queen. 
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proceeds  from  the  same  cause  as  the  first,  and  that  cardinal  Richelieu 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Frenchman  made  a  fresh  start  and  said  that  the  cardinal's  am- 
bition to  reign  himself  was  alleged  by  Gaston  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  king  from  Nanci  on  10  May  1631  (printed  in  Paris  19  July  of  the 
same  year),  in  which  he  asserts  that  three  things  prove  this  evil  disposition 
of  the  cardinal : 

1.  His  eagerness  to  persuade  the  king  to  put  all  the  chief  fortresses  of 
the  kingdom  into  his  hands. 

The  Marshal  di  S.  Luca  has  been  removed  from  the  important 
government  of  Brouage  [?  Bourges],  receiving  another  office  and  a  large 
money  payment  in  compensation  in  order  that  this  might  be  vested  in  the 
cardinal.  He  has  also  got  the  command  of  the  navy  and  of  the  artillery 
into  his  hands  and  has  made  himself  prefect  major  of  the  palace  and 
grand  constable  of  the  army.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he  took  Rochelle 
and  the  Islands,  expelling  Toiras,  who  had  defended  [S.  Martin]  and  ap- 
propriating to  himself  the  fruits  of  his  victories.  He  also  artfully  got 
possession  of  Granvelle,  Havre,  il  Ponte  dell'  Area  and  Pontioche 
[?  Ponthieu]  in  France.  In  Brittany  and  Normandy  he  held  Brest, 
Sanmaur,  Angers,  Amboise,  the  Islands,  and  Olerui  [?  Oleron],  and  fortified 
these  places  for  his  safety  and  his  ambition.  Likewise  he  appropriated 
to  himself  the  citadel  of  Verdun,  giving  to  the  duke  of  Guise  the 
prefecture  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  that  he  might  make  himself  a  lordship  in 
Provence. 

Then  he  came  into  Italy  to  acquire  the  command  in  chief  which  had 
belonged  to  Gaston.  He  took  Pinerolo  [March  1630]  and  revenged 
himself  on  Savoy  because  that  prince  had  not  treated  him  with  the 
honour  to  which  he  aspires. 

Moreover  he  sent  twenty  mules'  burden  of  gold  within  the  walls  of 
Havre,  and  from  the  navy  alone  he  reaps  for  himself  a  revenue  of  many 
millions.  He  is  always  imposing  new  taxes  on  the  people,  and  spends  on 
his  own  account  two  Hundred  millions  of  lire,  consuming  every  day  on 
his  household  more  than  the  king  does  on  the  royal  household. 

2.  He  has  persuaded  the  king  to  give  him  the  chief  command  of  all 
his  forces  by  sea  and  land  with  a  degree  of  authority  never  yet  possessed 
by  any  one  even  of  royal  blood,  and  he  hews  down  all  who  may  in  any 
manner  hinder  these  designs  of  his. 

3.  He  has  aimed  at  making  himself  master  of  the  persons  of  the  king, 
his  mother,  and  his  brother. 

As  for  the  king,  he  drags  him  about  from  place  to  place  in  pretence  of 
suppressing  revolts  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  princes.  He  will  not  let 
him  speak  with  others,  except  to  utter  the  v/ords  which  the  cardinal  has 
put  in  his  mouth.  He  attributes  to  himself  all  the  glory  of  the  great 
enterprises  of  the  king,  especially  of  the  capture  of  Rochelle,  which  was 
the  manifest  work  of  God,  in  order  that  the  realm  may  willingly  accept  his 
yoke.  Like  Pisistratus  he  feigns  that  his  person  is  in  danger  in  order 
that  he  may  have  a  body-guard  like  the  king.  He  has  caused  the 
genealogist  to  show  his  descent  from  the  royal  family;  and  Father 
Joseph  to  cry  him  up  as  a  saint  who  receives  revelations  from  God. 
Thus  he  deceives  the  people  like  Mohammed. 
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He  crushes  the  people  with  new  taxes,  destroys  or  puts  to  flight  the 
princes  of  the  realm,  and  persuades  the  king  that  all  this  is  done  for  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom,  a  sure  proof  of  the  ascendency  which  he  has  obtained 
over  the  king's  mind. 

Then,  as  to  the  queen-mother  :  he  has  caused  her  to  be  banished 
from  the  court,  to  be  denounced  as  a  rebel  and  a  plotter  against  the  king. 
When  she  was  shut  up  at  Compiegne  he  repelled  all  her  offers  at 
reconciliation  with  her  son  ;  when  she  appealed  to  the  parliament  of 
Paris  for  the  trial  of  her  cause,  he  refused  to  her,  the  mother  of  his 
sovereign,  that  justice  which  is  granted  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 
Thus  he  made  his  sovereign  play  the  part  of  ^  Nero  to  his  mother,  and 
forced  her  to  flee  to  Flanders  from  the  son  who  showed  her  no  pity. 

So,  too,  with  Gaston,  like  his  mother,  compelled  to  fly  the  realm, 
accused  of  felony  against  the  king,  refused  any  opportunity  of  reconcilia- 
tion, only  bringing  into  trouble  those  who  dared  carry  his  letters  to  the 
king.  He  afflicts  or  puts  to  death  every  one  who  hinders  his  designs 
and  is  of  Gaston's  party.  Thus  has  he  done  to  Marillac,  the  keeper  of 
the  seals  [who  was  imprisoned  in  1630,  and  died  of  vexation  7  Aug.  1632]  ; 
to  marshal  Bassompierre  [imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  1631]  ;  the  abbot  of 
Foix ;  the  princess  of  Conti ;  the  duchess  of  Ognana.  He  threw  into  prison 
monsieur  de  Tudeschin  '  solely  because  he  carried  letters  from  Gaston 
to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  yet  that  very  duke,  at  the  instance  of 
Gaston,  had  turned  back  the  Germans  who  sought  to  enter  the  kingdom. 

He  now  accuses  Gaston  of  treating  with  the  duke  of  Belgrad  [Belle- 
garde]  against  the  king,  and  he  has  forced  him  to  renounce  the  generalship- 
in-chief,  which  he  has  assumed  himself.  Moreover,  he  has  caused  him  to 
fly  into  Burgundy,  and  sent  soldiers  after  him  to  declare  him  the  king's 
enemy,  when  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  remain  in  the  country  if  only  he 
might  be  guaranteed  against  imprisonment.  Finally,  he  has  publicly 
declared  that  Gaston  and  the  queen  have  conspired  against  the  king  to 
slay  him  and  put  the  former  on  the  throne.  In  order  to  give  colour  to 
this  accusation  he  has  represented  all  Gaston's  ministers  and  followers 
as  ambitious  men,  seeking  to  make  their  fortunes  out  of  his  usurpation 
of  the  crown.  Moreover,  he  sent  father  Joseph  to  marshal  Ornano 
[in  MS.  Bornano]  to  persuade  him  to  ask  in  Gaston's  name  for  the 
command  of  the  French  army.  Secretly  he  instigated  the  king  to  refuse 
this  request,  which  he  represented  as  a  proof  of  Gaston's  treasonable 
designs.  After  that,  in  Fontainebleau,  brother  Joseph  Bandelli  persuaded 
Ornano  to  demand  from  the  king  Gaston's  entry  into  the  Conseil  Secret, 
all  in  order  to  confirm  the  cardinal's  representations  as  to  Gaston's 
ambitious  designs.  This  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  Ornano  and  his 
adherents,  viz.  his  brother  and  the  seigneurs  Chaudebonne,  Mondewie 
[?  Montaigu],  and  Ornano,  brother  of  Marshal  Ornano,  all  innocent  men 
sacrificed  to  the  cardinal's  desire  to  remove  out  of  his  way  all  who  were 
loyal  to  Gaston. 

He  removes  from  the  king  and  from  Gaston  all  their  good  ministers 

*  Probably  Tron<jon,  of  whom  the  cardinal  says  that  he  was  '  secretaire  des  com- 
mandemens  et  intendant  de  finances,  cong^di^  et  envoye  en  sa  maison  en  1626,  luy  qui 
portait  le  billet  et  conge  aux  autres  exiles '  (journal  du  Cardinal,  Archives  Curieuses 
de  VHistoire  de  France,  2«  s6rie,  v.  116). 
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and  surrounds  them  with  his  spies.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he  gave 
Chalais  to  Gaston  that  he  might  know  his  secret  purposes.  By  his  means  he 
caused  Gaston  to  depart  from  the  court  under  colour  of  liberating  Ornano — 
all  to  render  Gaston  hateful  to  the  king  and  to  cause  him  to  seem  to 
flee  from  consciousness  of  guilt.  At  first  Chalais  played  this  treacherous 
part  with  Gaston,  then  repenting,  he  revealed  to  him  the  cardinal's 
deceit,  upon  which  he  caused  him  to  be  tried  and  put  to  death,  not 
himself  appearing  in  the  matter,  but  by  means  of  false  witnesses,  and 
among  others  the  wretch  Louigni.*'  The  cardinal  visited  Chalais  in 
prison,  promising  him  freedom  in  order  to  entrap  him  and  make  him  say 
something  against  Gaston.  After  all,  he  sent  him  to  execution,  and 
Chalais  died  exclaiming  against  the  perfidy  of  the  cardinal. 

Louigni  told  the  duke  of  Retz  that  Chalais  had  been  condemned 
because  he  confessed  having  intended  to  murder  the  king  with  Gaston's 
help  at  the  door  of  his  chamber.  He  caused  him  to  make  this  statement 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Chalais,  that  Gaston  might  not  have  time  to 
exculpate  himself ;  but  Chalais,  being  induced  by  the  friends  of  Gaston 
and  by  his  own  conscience,  retracted,  and  hurled  back  the  calumny  on 
the  cardinal,  '  who,  thereafter,  remained  much  disheartened  '  ('  che  dicio 
restd  molto  avvilito  ' ).  Louigni  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  judges, 
confessed  that  he  had  been  informed  of  this  conspiracy  by  certain  un- 
known valloni  [?  servants  or  Walloons]  whom  he  had  heard  talking 
about  it  behind  a  hedge  when  he  was  hunting.  For  this  ridiculous 
declaration  he  was  taken  to  Nantes  where  the  king  was,  and  for  fear 
lest  Gaston  should  kill  him,  he  was  removed  by  the  cardinal  to  the 
fortress  of  Angers,  and  then  set  free.  With  all  this,  Louigni  complained 
that  the  cardinal  did  not  favour  him  enough.  There  were  other  witnesses 
and  accompHces  buried  in  prison,  and  no  one  knows  what  had  become  of 
them.  Then,  by  means  of  Louigni,  the  cardinal  fastened  the  knowledge 
of  this  conspiracy  on  the  grand  prior  (Henry  IV's  natural  son),  and  on 
two  brothers  [?],  prefects  of  Bretagne,  in  order  to  obtain  for  himself  the 
post  of  governor  of  that  province. 

Then  he  persuaded  the  two  Vendome  brothers  to  ask  for  pardon  on 
condition  of  making  revelations  against  Gaston.  This  was  done  in  order 
to  cover  over  the  injustice  of  their  arrest,  and  also  to  make  them  sharers 
in  his  false  accusations  against  the  prince.  After  this,  he  so  manoeuvred 
and  intrigued  that  the  grand  prior's  secretary  bore  witness  against  them, 
revealing  the  conspiracy.  Then,  suddenly,  the  grand  prior  was  forbidden 
to  have  any  intercourse  with  a  confessor.  Wherefore  the  grand  prior 
dying  said  '  that  he  had  no  other  regret  than  this,  that  he  died  in 
disfavour  with  the  king,  but  he  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that 
he  had  never  given  any  cause  [for  the  charge  brought  against  him]  nor 
thought  of  doing  so.'"  But  the  cardinal  caused  these  words  to  be  thus 
reported  to  the  king,  '  that  he  had  never  attempted  anything  against 
the  king's  person,'  from  which  the  king  might  conclude  that  if  he  had 
not  himself  made  any  such  attempt,  he  had  done  it  through  others  ;  or,  if 

*  Chalais's  rival  in  the  affections  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  It  was  he  who 
denounced  Chalais  to  the  cardinal. 

'  The  grand  prior  died  (a  natural  death  apparently  in  prison)  in  1C29.  His 
brother,  the  duke  of  Vendome,  lived  till  1GG5. 
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not  against  his  person,  against  his  crown  ;  or,  if  he  had  not  accomplished 
the  deed,  he  had  at  least  thought  of  it.  This  is  the  restless  wickedness  of 
the  cardinal  which  caused  the  death  of  the  Vendomes  *  and  Ornano,  and 
then  Ferizano  [?]  solely  because  they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  his 
deceits.  See  if  there  was  not  treachery  somewhere,  since  only  one  of 
the  judges  could  be  induced  to  consent  to  the  condemnation. 

Moreover,  the  cardinal  slandered  Gaston  because  of  his  throwing  up 
the  generalship  and  flying  to  Lorraine,  though  this  was  his  own  doing, 
bringing  accusations  against  him  and  refusing  him  a  safe-conduct.^ 

The  Venetian,  with  much  surprise,  here  answered  :  Not  having  seen 
the  [royal]  manifestoes  concerning  the  conspiracy  of  the  queen-mother  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  of  the  grand  prior  and  the  aforesaid  barons,  I  cannot 
arrive  at  the  truth  of  this  business.  Possibly  the  cardinal  has  suppressed 
them,  not  wishing  to  publish  the  secrets  of  the  royal  house,  nor  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom,  and  power  to  enter,  as  it  were, 
into  the  vitals  of  the  realm.  Or  else  [though  published]  they  have  not 
come  to  my  knowledge,  except  in  a  general  way.  But  the  words  of  the 
duke's  own  letter  prove  him  guilty,  for  witnesses  and  judicial  procedures 
and  confessions  could  not  be  all  manufactured  by  the  cardinal  without 
the  king  or  parliament  having  knowledge  of  it.  And  if  such  suspicious 
deeds  had  been  wrought  in  Venice  or  in  Spain,  most  certainly  Gaston 
would  not  now  be  alive.  For  a  smaller  suspicion  than  this  Philip  II 
caused  his  first-born  and  [then]  only  son  Don  Carlos  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  Spaniard  interposed  in  fury :  And  for  a  much  smaller  sus- 
picion than  that  which  attaches  to  Richelieu,  the  Spanish  council  put 
Alvaro  di  Luna  to  death  [1435]  for  having  subjugated  the  will  of  Juan  II. 

Venetian  :  Alvaro  di  Luna  had  not  rendered  any  such  important 
service  to  the  crown  as  justified  his  promotion  to  be  constable  of 
Castille  and  grand  master  of  Santiago.  He  was  ambitious,  but  he  was 
not  condemned  as  a  traitor  and  plotter,  but  as  having  acquired  an  undue 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  king.  Moreover,  as  Philip  II  declared  to 
his  modern  descendants,  the  confiscation  of  his  estates  was  made  on 
account  of  the  lavish  prodigality  of  the  king,  who  had  granted  him  more 
than  300  estates  and  a  quantity  of  treasure.  This,  and  not  the  crime  which 
is  imputed  to  Richelieu  by  Gaston,  was  the  cause  of  his  downfall.  More- 
over, Richelieu,  having  no  sons  nor  heirs,  except  a  niece,  for  whom  to 
provide  a  great  succession,  holds  no  cities,  provinces,  or  fortresses  in  fee  ; 
he  only  keeps  them  in  trust  for  the  king,  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
dangerous  hands.  In  France  rebellion  takes  place  perpetually,  and  has 
become  almost  the  rule,  owing  to  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  pro- 
\'incial  governors  and  the  fickleness  of  the  national  character.  Add  to 
this  the  recent  wars  of  religion,  which  have  given  it  a  colourable  pretext 
of  conscience.  Hence,  while  in  Spain  rebellion  is  an  execrable  crime,  a 
lasting  stigma  and  loss  to  the  rebel  and  his  descendants,  in  France  it 
has  happened  every  day  and  has  brought  none  of  these  consequences  on 

*  'i  Vendomi,'  plural,  but  only  the  gi'and  prior  was  dead. 

•  This  long  and  ill-arranged  tirade  against  the  cardinal  has  filled  thirteen  pages 
of  the  manuscript  (48-61).  It  is,  I  take  it,  a  sort  of  abstract  of  the  letter  of 
Gaston,  10  May  1631,  which  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  Frenchman's 
speech. 
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its  authors.  Now,  the  cardinal  seeing  the  fatal  mischief  thus  done  to  the 
crown  seeks  to  remove  its  causes  and  the  temptation  to  the  crime. 

Spaniard  (with  a  disdainful  smile)  •  What  a  beautiful  example 
of  Christian  charity  he  presents,  who,  to  fulfil  this  painful  duty,  dis- 
possesses the  governors  of  the  provinces  and  degrades  the  nobility,  to  draw 
to  himself  the  wealth,  the  fortresses,  and  the  government  of  the  whole 
kingdom  ! 

Venetian  (smiling  sardonically) :  True  it  is  that  very  rare  is  that 
instinct  of  charity  which  prefers  the  welfare  of  the  whole  to  that  of  a 
part,  especially  when  that  part  is  one's  own  little  self.  Yet  this  devotion 
to  the  general  welfare  at  the  cost  of  one's  own  ease,  property,  or  life,  was 
what  animated  the  noble  men  of  old,  Codrus  of  Athens,  Zaleucus  of 
Locri,  the  Decii  and  Quintus  Curtius,  who  all  on  various  occasions 
sacrificed  themselves  for  their  country.  But  it  is  all  now  dead,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  one  who  will  believe  that  Richelieu  has 
taken  all  this  trouble  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  crown  of  his  country, 
France.  For  all  are  vile  and  selfish,  and  therefore  suppose  that  that  great 
lord  is  of  the  same  make  as  themselves,  even  as  he  who  has  red  eyes 
sees  everything  red.  For  this  reason,  the  duke  and  the  queen-mother 
and  their  adherents  will  not  believe  that  Eichelieu  is  rendering  true 
service  to  the  crown  in  which  they  have  some  interest,  but  he  has  none. 
His  disinterestedness  cannot  be  believed  in  by  them,  but  only  by  the  few 
who  are  themselves  disinterested,  and  rarae  aves  are  these  men,  who  are 
like  the  faithful  Zopyrus  of  king  Darius. 

Frenchman :  Yes,  sir,  but  in  our  own  times  there  was  a  page  of 
king  Alfonso,  a  Neapolitan  knight  of  the  house  of  Capua,  who  exposed 
himself  to  death  in  saving  his  master  who  had  fallen  from  his  horse.  How 
many  Turks  meet  death,  running  on  the  points  of  the  pikes  for  the  safety 
of  the  son  of  the  Grand  Turk  when  the  feast  of  his  circumcision  takes 
place  !  In  the  kingdom  of  Harsinga  [?]  women  are  burned  alive  on  the 
tombs  of  their  husbands,  and  in  America  slaves  bury  themselves  with 
their  masters.  There  is  also  the  striking  example  of  the  nameless  pil- 
grim ^°  who  by  his  faithful  service  so  greatly  enriched  Raymond  of 
Provence  that  he  became  the  father  of  four  queens,  yet,  being  calum- 
niated by  envious  courtiers,  quietly  departed  without  claiming  any  re- 
ward.     [Here  the  Frenchman  quotes  Dante's  '  Paradiso,'  vi.  126-142.]  ^^ 

Spaniard:  Ingratitude  such  as  this  for  service  rendered  is  no  new 
thing  ;  witness  Scipio  Africanus,  and  Gonsalvo  di  Cordova,  the  winner  of 
kingdoms  called  to  account  for  his  expenditure  :  but  as  for  any  one  serving 
another  absolutely  disinterestedly  (except  in  the  same  way  as  Christians 
suffer  death  for  the  sake  of  winning  eternal  life)  I  should  not  have 
believed  it  possible,  but  your  foreign  examples  have  wellnigh  persuaded 
me. 

Frenchman :  Such  disinterested  people  there  are  who  can  look 
into  the  soul  of  a  great  man  like  Richelieu  and  say  that  he  is  one  of  them. 

Spaniard :  What  should  induce  Richelieu  to  love  the  kingdom 
more  than  himself  ?     Such  talk  is  foolish  and  fabulous. 

"  '  Eomeo,'  a  pilgrim  who  goes  to  Rome. 

"  One  would  have  thought  the  suggestion  as  to  this  '  Eomeo  '  told  rather  in  favour 
of  the  cardinal,  who  is  the  object  of  the  Frenchman's  hatred. 
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Venetian :  The  cardinal  meditated  the  restoration  of  France  to 
her  ancient  glory,  and,  like  all  magnanimous  souls,  desired  to  better  bis 
country  and  to  make  happier  the  human  race,  as  a  good  citizen  of  this 
world.  The  Machiavellists,  who  do  everything  for  themselves  alone,  are 
men  of  little  natures,  because  they  think  more  of  the  little  than  of  the 
big,  and  more  of  themselves  than  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  nor  can 
they  understand  such  sublimity  of  soul  [as  Richelieu's].  The  cardinal 
thought  too  that  the  kingdom  of  France  had  won  profitable  renown 
among  the  nations,  even  by  its  victories  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in 
England,  in  Sicily,  in  Spain,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  the  Holy  Land,  so 
that  everywhere  is  known  the  name  of  the  Franks.  Throughout  the  world, 
he  who  on  the  ground  of  his  nobility  or  relationship  to  the  sovereign 
pays  no  taxes  is  called  '  Franco.'  In  Turkey  every  Christian  or  European 
is  called  a  •  Frank  '  by  reason  of  the  old  world-wide  glory  of  the  nation. 
Another  more  ancient  proof  of  their  long  lasting  valour  is  that  Ptolemy 
calls  Europe  '  Celtica  '  from  the  old  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Gaul.  Then 
in  the  Christian  age  they  were  more  glorious  than  ever,  chasing  the 
Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alans  out  of  Gaul,  and  the  Saracens  even 
from  neighbouring  countries.  And  so  conspicuous  has  been  their  piety 
towards  the  holy  Eoman  church  that  twenty-two  times  have  they  passed 
over  into  Italy  at  the  request  of  the  pope  to  help  him  against  his  various  foes, 
Goths,  Lombards,  Saracens,  Normans,  Germans,  and  other  nations.  Hence, 
great  glory  to  them  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  the  Roman  empire 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  pope  as  the  reward  of  their  service.  For,  in 
truth,  they  reverenced  the  pope  as  if  he  had  been  God,  knelt  before  him 
when  he  came  as  a  fugitive  into  France,  and  the  king  held  his  stirrup. 

But  in  our  times,  since  heresy  entered  France,  and  Charles  Bourbon 
with  Spanish  troops  sacked  Rome,  the  kingdom  of  France  has  been  so  abased 
and  demoralised  that  it  cannot  have  even  internal  peace,  far  less  exhibit  any 
splendour  or  go  forth  to  help  others  or  to  extend  its  dominions,  because 
the  heretics  are  always  making  tumults,  and  the  barons  maintain  their 
cause,  nominally  for  the  sake  of  liberty  of  conscience,  but  really  in  order 
that  they  may  strengthen  their  hold  on  fortresses  and  turn  their  governor- 
ships into  perpetual  fiefs.  On  the  other  hand,  their  rivals,  the  Spaniards, 
have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  larger  part  of  Italy  (where  the 
French  once  ruled),  have  torn  off  from  France  Flanders,  which  used  to 
be  called  Gallia  Belgica,  and  Burgundy,  whose  duke  was  a  French  peer. 
By  the  help  of  the  industrious  ItaUans  they  have  stretched  their 
dominions  over  the  New  World.  With  religious  zeal  they  have  main- 
tained for  seven  centuries  the  struggle  with  the  Moors,  while  the  French 
have  impiously  allied  themselves  with  the  infidel,  with  Barbarossa,  and 
with  Soliman.  Thus  the  latter  have  gone  ever  downwards,  and  God  to 
punish  them  has  brought  to  an  end  the  house  of  Valois  which  had  reigned 
in  Gaul  200  years.  But  he  raised  up  out  of  his  heretical  errors  Henry  IV, 
and  brought  him  to  an  uncommon  pitch  of  glory,  after  he  had  through 
the  persuasions  of  pope  Clement  VIII  dedicated  himself  entirely  to  works 
of  piety,  following  the  counsels  of  the  Venetians  and  receiving  the  help 
of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  But  not  feeling  himself  strong  enough  to 
extinguish  heresy,  nor  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  barons  the  fortresses, 
the  bridles  of  his  realm,  he  resolved,  with  the  help  of  those  barons,  to 
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restore  the  ancient  glory  of  the  realm  by  conquests  in  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Turkey.  It  is  true,  he  had  against  him  the  German  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Spain,  and  at  first  many  catholic  nobles  of  France.  But 
he  gained  these  last  over  by  declaring  himself  a  catholic,  while  he 
did  not  lose  the  affection  of  the  heretics  who  reasoned  that  he  was  still 
in  heart  one  of  themselves.  These  designs  of  his  could  not  have  been  carried 
through  without  great  courage ;  but  God  permitted  that  he  should  fall 
by  the  hand  of  one  who  feared  Him.^^  And  thus  his  kingdom  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  queen  Maria  de'  Medici,  a  most  sagacious  and  lofty-minded 
woman,  who  contrived  to  guard  it  and  strengthen  it  so  well,  by  marriage 
alliances  and  Spanish  assistance,  that  her  son  Louis  XIII,  when  he  came 
of  age,  received  from  her  hands  an  inviolate  realm.  And  now  the 
defence  of  that  king  has  come  into  the  hands  of  M.  Kichelieu  by  means 
of  queen  Maria,  who,  knowing  his  learning,  piety,  and  works,  caused  him 
to  be  made  cardinal,  and  brought  him  into  the  service  of  her  son. 

It  is  marvellous  with  what  ingenuity  this  man  has  striven  to  increase 
the  forces  of  the  realm,  and  raise  it  to  its  ancient  glory.  A  proof  of  the 
steadfastness  with  which  he  set  this  aim  before  him  is  furnished  by 
his  first  work,  a  book  in  the  vulgar  French  tongue,  against  the  heretics, 
who  were  circulating  the  Bible  and  books  of  theology  in  the  same  idiom. 
In  this  book  he  learnedly  and  powerfully  dealt  with  the  whole  religious 
controversy  in  order  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people  their  duty  of 
extinguishing  heresy  by  force  of  arms  if  its  professors  would  not  listen 
to  reason  ;  and  in  truth,  if  the  nobles  would  consider  the  matter  carefully, 
and  see  how  dependent  the  body  is  on  the  soul,  they  would  recognise  how 
much  the  cardinal  was  doing  by  this  treatise  towards  the  renewal  of  the 
ancient  glory  of  the  French  empire ;  but  so  ignorant  are  they  that  they 
cannot  see  this.  Then,  knowing  the  young  king's  character,  senile  [sic], 
valorous,  pious,  and  most  zealous  for  the  restoration  of  the  catholic  faith, 
he  persuaded  him  to  do  that  which  was  already  in  his  heart,  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Huguenots,  that  they  whose  minds  were  already  shaken 
by  the  force  of  the  cardinal's  learning  might  totter  and  fall  under  the 
weight  of  the  royal  arms.  Thus  he  interested  the  barons  also  in  the  great 
enterprise,  and  the  unconquered  king  took  Clerach,  S.  Angely,  Nimes, 
Montpellier,  Montauban,  and  other  very  strong  nests  of  the  heretics,  and 
last  the  island  of  Ehe,  and  that  most  powerful  city  of  Rochelle  [1628] 
from  which  the  old  rebels — though  not  heretics — used  to  sally  forth  to 
war  against  their  king,  as  particularly  in  the  days  of  St.  Louis,  who 
had  to  make  a  long  siege  ere  he  could  wrest  it  from  the  rebels  of  that 
day.  Every  one  knew  what  skill  the  cardinal  put  forth  in  this  siege, 
and  when  Gaston  says  that  the  conquest  was  due  to  God  alone,  to  the 
king's  valour,  and,  if  you  must  mention  another  name,  to  marshal  Toraz 
[Toiras],  that  is  quite  true,  but  nevertheless  it  is  also  most  true  that  the 
advice,  the  vigilance,  and  the  negotiations  of  RicheHeu  helped  forward 
the  war  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  close.  If  they  say  the  car- 
dinal performed  this  exploit  for  the  sake  of  his  own  greatness,  I  believe 
them ;  but  still,  that  was  not  his  principal  end.       It  is  true  that  he 

'■^  '  Ma  Iddio  permese  che  fosse  ammazzato  per  opia  di  chi  temeiia  lui.'  Did 
Ravaillac  fear  God,  or  Henry  IV  ?     I  think  the  former  is  meant. 
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retains  these  fortresses  in  his  own  hands,  but  also  most  true  that  it  is  in 
order  to  preserve  them  for  the  king,  and  in  order  to  prevent  those  persons 
who  are  so  given  to  rebellion  from  building  their  nests  within  them. 

The  Venetian  was  proceeding  when  the  Spaniard  interrupted  him, 
saying :  But  first  of  all  I  assert  that  under  this  pretext  Richelieu,  although 
a  cardinal,  has  procured  for  himself  the  generalship  of  the  armies  of 
France  [1629]  with  such  power  as  has  never  been  wielded  by  any  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  the  duke  complains  that  it  has  been  taken  away  from 
him. 

The  Frenchman  answered :  The  answer  is  easy.  While  the  emperor 
and  the  Spaniards  were  seeking  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Mantua 
and  Casale  [1629],  and  to  subjugate  to  themselves  the  whole  of  Italy  with 
the  additional  help  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  king  came  with  the  queen- 
mother,  his  wife,  and  Richelieu,  and  made  his  brother  the  duke  com- 
mander of  this  Italian  expedition.  But  he  reflected  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  reap  any  glory  from  the  enterprise,  since  the  two  queens  had 
come  with  the  intention  of  hindering  it,  either  because  they  had  an  under- 
standing with  the  Spaniards,  or  because  an  enterprise  undertaken  in 
opposition  to  so  many  princes  appeared  to  them  dangerous  to  the  kingdom. 
Thus  they  secretly  dissuaded  him  [a.nd  induced  him  to  resign  the  command]. 
But  the  cardinal  urged  forward  the  design  with  all  his  might,  considering 
that  the  slavery  of  Italy  (not  to  mention  that  of  the  duke  of  Mantua) 
would  probably  be  followed  by  the  enslaving  of  France  :  so  vast  and 
boundless  is  human  ambition,  and  so  true  that  he  who  is  master  of  Italy 
is  master  of  the  world.  He  therefore  took  on  himself  all  the  labours  of 
the  campaign,  crossed  the  Alps,  bridled  Savoy  by  the  capture  of  the 
fortress  of  Pinerolo,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  succour  of  Italy  [1630]. 
This  enterprise,  on  which  depended  the  salvation  of  Italy,  of  France,  and 
even  of  Savoy  (whose  duke  was  brother-in-law  of  his  king),  appeared  to 
him  a  pious  and  religious  work  not  unworthy  of  a  cardinal. 

Venetian:  I  trow  you  Frenchmen  understand  this  matter  now 
better  than  you  did  at  first.  As  for  warrior  cardinals,  there  have  been 
such  before  now,  Capranica,  Vitelleschi,  Colonna,  Cesarini,  to  say 
nothing  of  warrior  popes,  Leo  IV  and  Julius  II.  True  it  is  that  Gaston 
lost  the  command  which  Richelieu  acquired,  but  this  was  his  own  fault. 
Through  jealousy  of  the  cardinal's  power  and  hatred  of  his  (alleged) 
designs  upon  the  crown,  he  fled  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  Of  course  one 
cannot  judge  of  his  heart  save  by  his  acts,  and  it  is  an  important  point 
in  his  defence  that  he  persuaded  the  duke  to  repel  the  proffered  aid  of  the 
Germans,  which  would  have  proved  in  the  end  profitable  neither  for 
Lorraine  nor  for  Gaston.  [Still  his  flight  to  Lorraine  was  not  the  act  of 
a  loyal  subject  of  the  king.] 

Then  as  to  the  authority  of  generaUssimo  and  constable  by  land  and 
sea,  it  was  never  wont  to  be  given  to  one  of  the  king's  sons,  from  the 
same  principle  of  policy  which  causes  the  king  of  Spain  to  give  neither 
generalship  nor  governorship  to  his  brothers ;  which  causes  the  Grand  Turk 
to  put  his  brothers  to  death,  the  kings  of  Fez,  of  the  Chinese,  and  of  the 
Abyssinians  to  confine  their  brothers  in  prison,  and  the  Venetians  to 
entrust  the  command  of  their  armies  to  aliens  rather  than  to  their  own 
citizens. 


^ 
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Prenciiman :  KoW  I  Well  understand  then  why  the  cardinal,  if  he 
has  charity,  which  we  must  not  take  for  granted,  is  going  to  introduce 
those  methods  into  our  realm.^^ 

Venetian :  To  return  to  my  point.  I  aver  that  in  the  cardinal's 
arrangements  about  the  fortresses  he  is  guided  by  a  desire  for  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom.  Unless  it  is  under  the  monarch's  rule  all  is  mutable 
and  uncertain  ;  and  how  can  it  be  under  the  monarch's  rule  when  the 
great  provincial  governors  are  changing  their  condition  from  oflScials  at 
the  king's  pleasure  (usurarii)  to  absolute  owners  (proprietarii)  ?  How 
can  the  king  in  that  state  of  affairs  dispose  of  his  forces  in  such  manner 
as  the  good  of  the  kingdom  requires  ?  No :  the  advantage,  real  or 
supposed,  of  the  great  nobles  must  be  postponed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  realm.  And  even  for  the  nobles  themselves  it  is  in  truth  an  advan- 
tage to  remove  from  them  the  temptation  to  rebel,  to  dabble  in  heresy,  to 
corrupt  the  kingdom  and  religion.  As  St.  Augustine  says  :  Felix  neces- 
sitas  quae  cogit  ad  honum. 

Frenchman :  Truly  if  France  would  follow  the  example  of  Spain, 
of  Venice,  and  of  all  well-ordered  states  in  not  exalting  too  much  the 
fortunes  of  private  persons,  nor  perpetuating  their  power,  but  insist  on 
their  all  depending  on  one  man,  would  treat  rebellion  as  the  greatest 
crime,  punishable  with  death  and  perpetual  confiscation  without  hope  of 
mercy,  so  great  would  be  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  that  it  need  not 
fear  the  whole  world  but  would  inspire  fear  in  all  men.  Then  were  there 
no  sedition  within  nor  fear  without,  but  France  would  be  able  to  set  her 
arms  in  motion  against  the  infidel,  and  to  spread  the  faith  throughout  all 
the  world  as  the  Spaniards  do  by  reason  of  their  firm  union.  Yea,  if  they 
would  have  attended  to  this  point  alone  they  would  have  become  before 
now  masters  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

Venetian :  I  remember  what  Cato  says  in  Sallust :  that  there 
are  five  things  which  make  a  republic  strong  and  great :  ] .  Publicae  opes  : 
2.  privata  paupertas :  8.  /oris  justum  imperium :  4.  intus  in  dicendo 
animus  liber :  6.  neque  formidini  neque  cupiditati  ohnoxius.  So  long 
as  Rome  had  all  these  she  went  on  increasing  and  filled  the  whole  world. 
Vfenice  too,  having  these,  has  flourished  for  600  [?]  years.  Genoa  for  want 
of  the  first,  second,  fourth  and  fifth  has  never  gone  ahead,  but  has  been 
always  unstable,  because  the  state  is  poor  and  is  indebted  to  the  citizens 
rather  than  the  citizens  to  her.  They  are  more,  rich  than  she,  and 
consequently  she  is  always  vacillating,  and  subject  to  her  own  sons  and 
to  foreigners.  To-day  she  is  obhged  to  serve  the  king  of  Spain  because 
she  has  not  a  mind  at  liberty  to  consult  for  her  own  good,  because  the 
greater  part  of  her  nobility  is  deeply  engaged  in  commerce  in  the  Spanish 
dominions,  and  therefore  she  has  no  freedom  of  choice  nor  of  deliberation, 
but  is  obliged  to  settle  everything  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  king  of 
Spain  in  order  not  to  lose  the  profits  of  that  trade.  But  Venice  has  never 
consented  to  have  fiefs  nor  right  of  navigation  in  foreign  states  which  are 
more  powerful  than  herself. 

Here  the  Spaniard  said  in  angry  tone:  But  they  trade  in  Turkish 
•and  heretical  countries  and  pay  them  a  secret  tribute. 

»>  '  Hor  ben  intendo,  per  ehe  ragione  il  cardinale,  se  ha  la  Carita,  che  non  presup- 
ponemo,  vii  mettendo  le  qualita  nel  nostro  Regno.'    (A  somewhat  obscure  sentence.) 
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Venetian:  Softly,  sir.  I  will  answer  you  on  that  point  shortly. 
But  meanwhile  I  say  that  the  cardinal's  strenuous  endeavour  to  keep 
the  fortresses  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and  to  prevent  their  governor- 
ships from  becoming  hereditary  and  so  overtopping  the  power  of  the 
king,  is  in  order  that  they  may  be  united  [with  him  and  one  another], 
not  like  the  Japanese  nobles  who  have  risen  against  their  king,  called 
Dair,  and  taken  from  him  the  supreme  power.  His  policy  is  useful  also  for 
the  nobles  themselves,  for  if  these  great  offices  circulate  every  noble  of 
high  character  may  indulge  the  hope  of  one  day  attaining  to  them. 
And  this  chance  of  a  brilliant  career  is  increased  by  every  extension  of 
the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom ;  but  such  extension  is  checked  by  the 
system  of  hereditary  governorships  because  the  king  dares  not  undertake 
any  foreign  war  for  fear  of  the  nobles  raising  revolution  at  home.  To 
prevent  therefore  the  evils  of  rebellion,  heresy,  sedition,  and  schism,  that 
very  policy  is  required  which  men  complain  of  so  bitterly  in  Richelieu. 

Spaniard :  You  have  not  yet  answered  my  criticism  of  the 
Venetians  [about  their  trading  with  Turkey  &c.\  And  in  suggesting  that 
the  French  should  acquire  foreign  territories  you  forget  what  your  own 
Italian  poet  has  said — 

The  lilies  ever  strike  too  deep  a  root 

outside  of  France.  That  saying  of  Cato's  which  you  quoted  demanded 
*  foris  justum  imperium '  for  the  growing  state.  But  the  French  are  un- 
just, insolent,  impatient, disobedient.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers  ?  What  brought  Pedro  of  Arragon  into  Sicily  ?  You  are  silent, 
Venetian  lord. 

The  Venetian,  without  changing  countenance,  said :  I  remember  that 
when  I  was  sounding  the  praises  of  Venice  I  remarked  that  she  abstained 
from  acquiring  estates  or  fiefs  in  the  Spanish  realms  in  order  not  to  lose 
her  liberty  like  Genoa.  This  I  still  maintain,  for  when,  owing  to  the 
voyages  of  Portuguese  sailors  to  the  east,  Venice  lost  the  abundant  trade 
which  she  had  aforetime  enjoyed  with  Alexandria,  she  was  invited  by 
the  king  of  Spain  to  navigate  in  the  East  Indies  and  America ;  but  a 
Venetian  answered  with  the  old  fable  of  the  lion  inviting  a  sheep  to  go 
hunting  with  him,  remarking  that  when  they  came  to  divide  the  prey  the  lion 
said,  '  This  first  share  is  mine  because  I  am  bigger  than  you  ;  the  second 
because  I  began  the  chase  :  the  third  because  I  am  the  king  of  beasts.' 
So  there  was  nothing  left  to  the  sheep,  and  when  it  tried  to  complain, 
the  lion  said,  *  If  you  don't  hold  your  tongue  I  will  eat  you  too.'  Acting 
on  this  principle  the  Venetians  contented  themselves  with  gains  small  but 
safe.  If  they  trade  with  the  Turks  it  is  not  that  they  love  them  any 
more  than  the  Spaniards — in  fact  they  hate  them  mortally  and  often 
suffer  from  the  sheep's  terrors.  But  they  are  safe,  because  if  the  Turk 
tried  to  devour  them  they  would  be  helped  by  his  subject  peoples  who 
are  not  of  his  religion.  They  would  be  also  helped  as  against  the  common 
enemy  by  the  pope,  by  other  Christian  princes,  even  by  the  Spaniards 
themselves.  But  if  Venice  were  attacked  by  Spain  none  of  these 
auxiliaries  could  be  hers  because  there  would  be  no  question  of  religion 
involved.  You  may  therefore  hold  your  peace.  The  Venetians  know 
what  they  are  about ;  they  do  not  pay  tribute  to  the  Turk  but  contrive 
that  he  shall  not  declare  war  against  them,  because  he  is  very  powerful. 
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and  though  the  Christian  princes  would  lend  their  aid  they  would  ask  an 
extravagant  reward  for  doing  so.     As  for  the  French 

But  here  the  Frenchman  took  up  the  reply  : 

It  is  for  me  to  defend  my  countrymen.  It  is  true  that  our  Frenchmen 
outside  of  France  are  insolent,  but  not  so  insolent  as  the  Spaniards. 
These  latter  have  a  clever  way  of  passing  themselves  off  as  good  men 
when  they  are  not,  and  when  they  have  once  taken  root  in  a  country  there 
is  no  getting  rid  of  them.  The  Sicilian  Vespers  were  due  to  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  Franks,  but  now  they  have  learned  better  manners.^' 

Here  with  a  smile  the  Spaniard  said  : 

Naturam  expellas  juxta  tamen  usque  recurret. 

The  Venetian  thus  cut  short  this  new  dispute  :  Now  as  for  the  three 
arguments  on  which  Gaston  relies  to  prove  that  Richelieu  would  fain 
make  himself  king  : 

1.  His  hold  on  the  fortresses.  As  has  been  already  said,  this  is  done 
in  order  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  king's  enemies.  If 
Gaston  and  the  queen-mother  had  possession  of  them,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  they  would  leave  the  king  on  his  throne.  Every  one  measures 
others  by  his  own  compasses  [and  hence  their  unworthy  imputations  on 
the  cardinal's  loyalty].  As  a  proof  of  what  I  am  saying  take  the  great 
Prince  Montmorency,  who  by  reason  of  the  great  power  which  he  possessed, 
and  because  rebels  in  France  have  not  hitherto  been  treated  with  the 
same  severity  as  in  Spain,  handed  over  the  fortresses  in  Languedoc,  of 
which  he  was  governor,  to  Gaston,  and  called  in  the  Spaniards  for  the 
king's  destruction.  Often  foreign  kings  by  money  and  promises  have 
worked  upon  the  [fickle]  minds  of  Frenchmen  and  persuaded  them  to 
surrender  the  national  fortresses  into  their  hands.  Thus  did  Philip  II 
with  the  dukes  of  Guise  and  Aumale.  Wherefore  it  is  not  good  that  the 
fortresses  of  the  realm  should  be  in  the  hands  of  private  viceroys,  both 
because  they  may  rebel  and  also  because  they  may  become  roosting  places 
for  foreigners,  heretics,  and  seditious  persons. 

2.  His  acceptance  of  supreme  power  by  land  and  sea.  This  I  hold  to 
be  a  good  device  in  order  to  shield  the  king  from  the  odium  necessarily 
attaching  to  his  three  great  measures,  the  humbhng  of  the  Huguenots,  the 
change  in  the  governorships,  and  the  exaction  of  new  taxes.  All  the  un- 
popularity arising  from  these  reforms  he  attributes  to  himself  (and  well 
has  Gaston  worked  it  against  the  cardinal),  while  all  the  benefit  in  the 
increased  security  of  the  kingdom  is  enjoyed  by  the  king.  But  the 
cardinal  relies  on  the  king's  generosity  and  knows  that  he  will  not  deal 
with  him  as  the  duke  of  Valentinois  (Cesare  Borgia)  did  with  his  minister 
Oreo  da  Cesena  when,  in  order  to  cast  on  him  the  blame  of  all  the  villainies 
wrought  by  himself  in  Romagna,  he  caused  him  to  be  quartered  in  the 
public  Piazza,  and  thus  recovered  the  love  of  his  people.  But  there  is  a 
wide  gap  between  the  perfidy  of  Valentinois  and  the  goodness  of 
Louis  XIII. 

3.  As  for  the  Genealogy  which  showed  that  he  was  descended  from 
the  royal  family.     This  is  no  proof  that  he  wanted  to  become  king.     A 

'•'  I  omit  here  two  or  three  sentences  about  the  principalities  founded  by  the 
Franks  and  Gauls  which  are  rather  obscure  and  do  not  seem  to  me  to  help  forward 
the  argument. 
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man  of  bis  great  intellect  knows  perfectly  how  many  names  in  that 
genealogy  stand  a  long  way  before  his  own  :  and  he  knows  too  the  violent 
opposition  which  any  such  claim  would  excite.  But  as  in  virtue  of  his 
office  of  constable  and  generalissimo  he  has  to  give  orders  to  many  proud 
nobles,  he  desires  to  show  that  the  king  has  not  put  this  power  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  base  origin,  and  thus  he  makes  it  easier  for  them  to 
render  him  the  respect  which  is  his  due.  Besides  glory  is  a  thing  which 
men  naturally  desire.  As  Tacitus  says  it  is  natural  optima  quaeque 
altissima  cupere.  If  he  is  of  the  blood  royal,  why  on  earth  should  he  not 
make  it  known  ?  Even  so  Pharaoh,  when  he  raised  Joseph  to  the  lord- 
ship of  Egypt,  made  him  ride  in  a  royal  chariot  and  ordered  all  his  people 
to  bow  the  knee  before  him  and  salute  him  with  the  title  of  Saviour. 

Spaniard:  I  see  you  are  bent  on  canonising  all  the  wickedness  of 
this  man.  However  you  cannot  deny  his  ambition,  and  what  will  you  say 
about  his  procuring  a  guard  like  Pisistratus  ? 

Venetian :  I  am  not  going  to  assert  that  the  cardinal  is  devoid  of 
ambition,  an  emotion  shared  even  by  the  saints  (says  Chrysostom),  the 
last  envelope  of  the  soul  not  yet  perfected  in  wisdom,  but  one  which 
restrains  him  from  many  evil  actions  (says  Plato) :  while  Solomon  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  Maledictus  homo  qui  negligit  honorem  suum :  but  I  say  that  his 
is  not  that  vicious  ambition  which  strives  to  grasp  undeserved  honour. 

As  for  the  second  accusation,  it  amounts  to  nothing.  France  is  not 
Athens  :  the  chief  place  in  the  state  is  filled,  and  it  is  therefore  not  such  a 
simple  matter  to  make  oneself  a  tyrant.  Moreover,  the  alarm  for  the 
cardinal's  life  is  no  fictitious  one.  It  is  notorious  that  the  duke  and  the 
queen  earnestly  desire  his  death.  The  physician  who  was  suborned  by 
Count  Mirabel  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  poison  him  confessed  his 
crime  and  was  accordingly  quartered,  while  the  count  went  on  conspiring 
against  the  king  himself,  persuaded  Gaston  and  the  queen-mother  to  fly 
the  realm,  and  was  accordingly  himself  banished  from  France. 

Spaniard  :  Contrary  to  the  jus  gentium. 

Frenchman  :  The  king  maintained  that  it  was  the  count  who  violated 
the  jiis  gentium,  not  confining  himself  to  his  duties  as  ambassador  but 
flitting  backwards  and  forwards  to  Brussels,  in  order  to  arrange  with  the 
regent  Isabella  of  Austria  for  the  reception  of  the  queen-mother  in  that 
capital.  Moreover,  the  king  declared  that  he  expelled  him  not  as  ambas- 
sador but  as  conspirator,  and  he  wrote  to  that  effect  to  king  Philip  IV  of 
Spain. 

Spaniard :  What  will  you  say  about  the  cardinal's  pretences  :  that 
he  is  a  prophet  and  so  forth  ? 

Frenchman  :  They  are  not  unknown  in  Spain.  You  know  the  story  of 
the  ambassador  Simon  and  that  which  the  private  count  of  the  king  does  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  sanctity  (?).  Perhaps  he  is  [a  hypocrite] ,  but  hearing 
every  day  twelve  masses  and  taking  the  communion  every  day,  as  he  is 
said  to  do,  looks  like  great  affection  [for  holy  things]. 

But  the  cardinal  does  not  pretend  that  he  is  a  saint,  but  goes  to  war 
and  does  everything  that  beseems  a  Christian  cavalier,  and  if  father 
Joseph  calls  him  a  prophet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  cardinal  is  deceiving 
like  Mohammed,  in  order  to  gain  the  crown.  For  he  does  not  himself  say 
this  nor  does  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  grotto  like  Mohammed,  nor  like 
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Minos  and  Numa,  and  other  aspirants  to  the  reputation  of  intercourse 
with  heaven.  But  he  has  used  his  own  energy  and  dihgence  for  the 
extirpation  of  heresy,  and  his  own  good  sense  for  governing  the  nation 
and  tracking  out  the  counsels  of  his  enemies,  and  conspirators  against  the 
king.  It  is  true  that  the  king  himself  is  helped  by  his  own  reputation  for 
sanctity,  and  for  working  miracles  like  another  St.  Louis.  Thus  his 
kingship,  like  that  of  Numa  Pompilius,  is  strengthened  by  his  reputation 
for  holiness. 

Spaniard  :  The  sum  of  the  whole  debate,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the 
cardinal  has  got  hold  of  the  person  of  the  king  for  the  reasons  above 
mentioned,  and  in  order  to  get  the  credit  of  every  great  enterprise  under- 
taken by  the  state. 

Venetian :  No  :  not  for  himself,  save  as  the  instrument  through  whom 
the  great  deeds  were  done,  but  for  the  king,  who  has  taken  a  leading  part 
in  every  one  of  them.  The  detractors  of  the  cardinal  want  to  produce  the 
same  effect  on  the  king's  mind  that  the  maidens  of  Israel  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Saul,  when  they  sang  '  Saul  has  slain  his  thousands,  and  David 
his  ten  thousands.'  But  they  will  fail ;  for  Louis  XIII  is  the  true  David 
who  in  his  youth  fought  the  lion  and  the  bear  of  heresy,  and  since  has 
slain  the  great  giant,  armed  only  with  his  holy  zeal. 

When  Gaston  wrote  to  the  king  expressing  surprise  that  he  should 
allow  the  cardinal  so  to  lead  him  by  the  nose,  the  king  replied  that  he  used 
the  advice  of  the  cardinal  as  that  of  his  chief  minister  and  as  every  king 
makes  use  of  his  satraps,  but  by  no  means  as  that  of  a  master.  Consiliis 
bella  geruntur,  says  Solomon  :  and  Pharaoh  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
lords  of  his  court  made  Joseph  lord  over  Egypt,  because  by  his  counsel 
famine  and  all  its  attendant  horrors  were  averted.  Richelieu  found  the 
royal  authority  a  mere  name,  the  kingdom  oppressed  by  heretics  and  rent 
by  faction  :  the  governors  hereditary  owners  of  the  provinces  which  they 
ruled,  and  so  on.  He  has  restored  the  king  to  real  power,  so  enabling 
him  to  be  of  use  to  himself,  to  the  faith,  to  the  pope,  to  Italy,  and  to  the 
world.  He  has  not  done  this  with  any  selfish  aim  (though  of  course  like 
every  other  successful  agent  he  receives  his  reward),  but  he  has  done  it 
for  the  good  of  the  realm  :  nor  yet  from  any  caprice  of  his  own,  but  as 
following  out  the  plans  of  Henry  IV  who  was  assassinated  because  of  the 
great  schemes  which  he  was  known  to  harbour  in  his  brain.  Happily 
Louis  XIII  by  keeping  on  his  guard  has  escaped  the  same  fate.  This 
assassination  of  kings  is  the  work  of  wolves  who  seek  to  slay  the  dogs  of 
the  flock  that  they  may  ravage  it  at  pleasure. 

Spaniard :  The  disgrace  remains,  that  the  king  who  ought  to  guide 
others  is  himself  guided,  and  that  all  the  world  says  he  cannot  get  on 
without  the  cardinal. 

The  Venetian  quoted  very  aptly  some  lines  from  Hesiod's  '  Works 
and  Days '  (292-5)  to  the  effect  that  '  best  is  he  who  knows  all  things  by 
himself  ;  second  best  he  who  listens  to  the  advice  of  a  wise  counsellor ;  bad 
and  altogether  to  be  avoided  he  who  himself  unwise  listens  to  no  good 
counsel.'  On  this  basis,  Louis  XIII,  at  any  rate,  attains  to  the  second 
degree  of  goodness.  But  some  Stoic  philosophers  reversed  the  order  and 
said  '  Good  is  he  who  listens  to  wise  counsel,  but  second  best  he  who 
knows  all  things  himself,'  because  the  all-knowing  wise  man  is  probably 
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like  the  doctors  Avho  give  tlieir  patients  dietetic  rules  which  they  do 
not  follow  themselves,  or  like  the  theologian  who  tells  his  hearers  not  to 
fret  over  the  troubles  of  the  world,  but  frets  as  much  as  anybody  himself, 
whereas  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  not  only  hears  but  follows  the 
counsel  of  one  wiser  than  himself.  Such  praise,  then,  belongs  to  the 
king  for  following  Richelieu's  advice.  The  real  calamity  would  be  if  he 
ceased  to  listen  to  him  and  followed  the  advice  of  impious  and  dishonoured 
men  and  of  the  believers  in  Machiavelli.  The  king  is,  perhaps,  slow  of 
speech  and  does  not  easily  express  his  thoughts,  but  he  has  a  nimble 
intellect,  and  in  this  combination  of  qualities  he  resembles  Moses. 

Now  let  the  blamers  of  the  cardinal's  policy  tell  us  in  what  single ' 
point  he  has  given  bad  advice.  'He  has  imposed  fresh  taxes.'  They 
were  necessary  for  the  great  enterprises  which  he  had  in  hand.  The  king 
of  Spain  and  the  grand  duke  have  gone  much  beyond  him  in  this  respect 
without  any  advice  from  him.  '  He  has  wrested  power  from  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  barons.'  So  did  Hugh  Capet  and  many  other  kings,  in 
order  to  consolidate  the  forces  of  the  realm  and  to  make  the  common- 
wealth one  body  '  unius  animo  regcndum.'  See,  too,  what  numerous 
privileges  the  king  of  Spain  has  with  the  same  intent  wrested  from  the 
Aragonese  and  Neapolitans  and  others  of  his  vassals.  '  It  is  good  to  put 
the  king  under  the  council,  but  not  to  sow  division  and  licence  among  the 
counsellors.'  If  you  have  a  good  king,  happy  is  that  kingdom.  Repub- 
lics were  invented  because  kings  were  not  good.  God  is  the  only  King, 
and  He  is  One. 

Spaniard  (in  a  passion) :  How  can  you  tell  such  fibs  ?  Be  good 
enough  to  inform  me  :  was  it  not  the  cardinal  who  advised  the  king  to 
help  the  heretical  king  of  Sweden  and  the  heretical  Hollanders  against 
the  cathoUc  emperor  and  the  catholic  king  ?  I  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  caused  him  like  another  Nero  to  quarrel  with  his  own  mother. 

Venetian :  Richelieu  had  to  consider  the  facts  that  the  Spaniards  by 
intrigue  and  by  marriage  had  got  possession  of  Flanders,  Burgundy, 
Lombardy  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  besides  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  New  World ;  that,  in  their  aspirations  after 
universal  monarchy,  they  find  the  only  hindrance  in  their  way  to  be  the  king 
of  France,  the  pope,  and  the  Venetians  (representing  respectively  military 
force,  religion,  and  prudence) ;  that  they  therefore  desire  to  impoverish 
the  papacy,  to  ruin  Venice,  and  to  obtain  the  lordship  over  France  (as 
they  plainly  showed  in  the  time  of  Philip  II)  or  to  divide  it  into  many 
petty  royalties  in  order  afterwards  to  conquer  it.  With  that  object  they 
hindered  Henry  IV  as  long  as  they  could  from  gaining  the  crown.  It  is 
therefore  now  a  maxim  of  French  policy  to  depress  the  power  of  the 
Spaniards,  here  imitating  the  Venetians  who  throw  their  weight  into 
the  scale  against  French  or  Spaniards  alternately  as  they  see  either 
becoming  too  powerful.  So,  too,  as  Polybius  tells  us  (i.  83),  Syracusan 
Hiero  helped  the  Carthaginians,  though  his  enemies,  against  the  Romans, 
his  friends,  because  the  latter  were  becoming  too  powerful.  Moreover,  the 
king  of  Spain,  in  1629,  called  the  armies  of  the  emperor  into  Italy  to 
occupy  Montferrat  and  Mantua,  the  states  of  the  duke  of  Nevers,  who 
is  a  vassal  of  France,  and  thus  he  caused  the  emperor  to  disarm,  and  then 
they  [emperor  and  king]  deposed  Waldestain  [Wallenstein],  the  captain- 
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general,  through  jealousy,  being  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  the  enemy, 
although  he  had  subdued  Germany  and  put  to  flight  the  king  of  Denmark. 
Thus,  having  transported  the  [imperial]  army  into  Italy  under  the 
command  of  the  count  of  Collalto,  and  caused  marquis  Spinola,  commander 
of  the  army  in  Flanders,  to  go  thither  also,  they  gave  time  and  space  to 
the  humbled  protestants  to  raise  their  heads  again,  to  call  in  the  king  of 
Sweden  to  their  aid,  and  to  set  the  Hollanders  in  motion  against  the 
Spaniards,  llichelieu  then  perceiving  what  was  the  true  remedy  saw 
that  the  time  had  come  for  humbling  the  bouse  of  Austria,  which, 
having  already  subjected  Germany,  now  aimed  at  the  subjection  of 
Italy  and  all  Europe  by  means  of  these  forces  gathered  from 
all  the  kingdoms  under  its  sway.  He  knew  that  this  would  be  a 
loss  without  limit  for  the  humaji  mind,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  help  his 
king's  vassal,  the  duke  of  Nevers,  and  to  prevent  the  Roman  church 
from  becoming  a  mere  chapelry  of  Spain,  and  also  that  France 
might  not  lose  her  claims  on  Milan  and  Naples,  he  formed  the  wise 
resolution  to  back  the  Swedes  and  Hollanders  against  the  Austrians.  He 
did  this,  not  to  foment  their  heresy,  but  to  moderate  the  strength  of  the 
Austrians  and  of  that  which  they  call  the  holy  [Roman]  empire,  but 
which  some  of  her  people  call  a  tyrannical  domination. 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  make  use  of  infidels  and  heretics  against  one's 
enemies.  In  the  Old  Testament  David  resorts  to  the  king  of  Gath  ;  the 
Maccabees  made  use  of  Antiochus  and  Demetrius,  Gentile  kings.  In 
Christian  times  the  Norman  and  the  Swabian  princes  made  use  of  the  Sara- 
cens ;  king  Francis  I  of  the  Turks  ;  Charles  V  of  heretics  (at  the  sack  of 
Rome)  and  of  infidels  against  other  infidels  ;  of  the  men  of  Trascalar  [?] 
against  Montezuma.  Throughout  the  east  the  Spanish  king  constantly 
uses  one  Gentile  prince  against  another  more  powerful,  and  quite  recently 
the  Mohammedan  king  of  Persia  against  the  Turks.  Who  does  not 
know  that  he  sent  help  to  the  men  of  Rochelle  in  order  that  the  French 
might  not  take  their  city  ?  History  is  full  of  such  coalitions ;  and  the 
Venetians  have  a  saying,  that  as  we  make  use  of  horses,  and  elephants, 
and  war  ships,  and  other  the  like  instruments  of  our  will,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  make  use  of  unbelieving  men,  or  even  of  devils,  in 
our  great  necessities.  Of  such  God  Himself  made  use  against  Egypt,  against 
Sennacherib,  against  sinful  nations.  Without  accepting  their  law  or 
sharing  their  wickedness  and  their  false  opinions,  we  merely  use  them  as 
instruments,  evil  instruments  for  our  good  ;  and  this  the  rather  because 
we  have  no  commandment  of  God  expressly  forbidding  us  to  do  so.  But 
leaving  this  point  to  the  theologians,  let  us  talk  as  politicians ;  and  so 
speaking,  I  say  that  Richelieu,  in  all  that  he  has  done,  has  acted  most  pru- 
dently. He  has  not  fought  against  the  house  of  Austria  as  infidel 
(on  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  house  to  be  most  saintly  and  most 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  God,  notwithstanding  the  suspicion  of  the 
contrary  which  was  suggested  by  the  sack  of  Rome),  but  he  was  against 
that  house  in  concert  with  other  Christian  princes,  because  it  has  been,  as 
he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  a  robber  and  tyrant  state,  usurper  of  the 
rights  of  others,'  because  he  and  those  princes  do  not  wish  to  become 
its  slaves,  and  in  accordance  with  that  well-known  maxim  of  law,  Vim  vi 
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renellere  licet  etiam  cum  moderamine  inculpatae  tutelae,  a  maxim  which 
allows  even  of  inflicting  death  on  the  invader. 

Spaniard  :  In  fact  these  Venetians  have  always  been  against  Spain, 
and  these  counsels  proceed  from  their  school.  It  was  they  who  persuaded 
the  pope  to  allow  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV,  and  who  are  now  per- 
suading Henry's  son  to  treat  his  mother  and  his  brother  as  Nero  treated 
Agrippina  and  Britannicus.  Valame  Dios,  what  a  horrible  and  barbarous 
deed  is  this. 

Venetian :  By  that '  valame  Dios,'  I  perceive  that  you  are  a  Spaniard, 
or  an  imitator  of  the  Spaniards,  but,  pray,  let  us  have  no  passion.  I  will 
show  you  that  the  passage  of  Gaston's  letter  in  which  he  complains  that 
Richelieu  wishes  to  make  himself  master  of  him,  Gaston,  as  he  had 
already  done  of  his  mother,  is  childish  and  absurd,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
it  was  written  by  Gaston  himself,  but  by  some  foolish  flatterer  of  a 
secretary.  As  he  himself  says,  Eichelieu  owed  all  his  greatness  and  his 
entrance  into  the  king's  council  to  the  queen-mother,  and  it  would 
therefore  have  been  the  height  of  ingratitude  wantonly  to  oppose  her,  but 
what  happened  was  the  result  of  her  own  mistaken  views  towards  her 
son.  At  first  she  was  absolute  mistress  and  helped  to  preserve  the  king- 
dom for  her  son ;  then,  at  the  beginning  of  his  own  rule,  as  he  caused 
marshal  Concini  to  be  put  to  death  (in  punishment  for  his  arrogant 
behaviour  and  too  great  familiarity  with  the  queen,  which  caused  many 
murmurs  at  court)  she  fell  into  a  violent  passion  against  him,  which  she 
did  not  dissemble  as  her  great  prudence  should  have  taught  her  to  do, 
but  made  war  upon  him,  aided  by  many  of  the  barons  with  an  army  of 
60,000  soldiers.  Note  that  at  this  time  Richelieu  was  not  the  king's 
counsellor.  Yet  some  say  that  she  wished  to  raise  her  second  son  to  the 
throne.  Then  after  peace  had  been  made,  other  conspiracies  were  dis- 
covered with  which  the  queen's  name  was  connected,  and  for  this  reason 
she  was  commanded  to  reside  at  a  distance  from  the  court,  a  very  usual 
measure  with  the  widows  of  French  kings,  and  all  the  more  necessary 
because  she  could  attend  the  privy  councils  and  reveal  their  secrets  to 
foreign  princes.  This,  therefore,  was  not  the  cardinal's  doing,  and  if  it 
had  been,  was  it  not  his  duty  to  prefer  the  safety  of  the  realm  to  the 
tastes  of  the  queen  ?  Much  dissatisfaction  was  caused  by  her  dealings  with 
the  grand  duke  her  nephew,  to  estrange  him  from  France,  and  with  her 
daughter,  the  queen  of  Spain,  on  behalf  of  the  house  of  Austria  (with  which 
she  too  was  connected  by  her  mother).  Intercepted  letters  and  confessions 
of  criminals  caused  her  to  be  regarded  with  much  suspicion.  I  will  not  speak 
of  the  charge  that  she  tried  to  poison  the  king  and  Richelieu,  of  her  letters 
to  Toiras,  and  other  matters  which  I  do  not  know  precisely  but  which  were 
quite  enough  to  make  the  government  wish  to  remove  her  from  court. 
A  complaint  is  made  that  the  king  would  not  allow  her  to  plead  her 
cause  before  the  parhament ;  I  answer,  that  the  king,  to  save  his  mother's 
honour  preferred  to  keep  his  own  counsel  and  not  to  ventilate  the  whole 
business  before  the  parliament,  whereby  he  would  have  established  a 
dangerous  precedent  of  parliamentary  authority  over  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  recognised  their  right  to  be  entrusted  with  secrets  of  state. 
It  would  have  been  a  fine  thing,  truly,  for  a  son  to  appear  against  his 
mother  and  publish  all  that  he  knew  or  suspected  against  her  to  the  world. 
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Frenchman  :  Eight  well  did  the  queen  and  monsieur  know  that  this 
appeal  to  be  heard  before  the  parliament  would  not  be  granted,  but  they 
made  the  demand  and  urged  it  with  vehemence  in  order  to  improve  their 
credit  with  the  public. 

Venetian :  But  what  a  pity  that  when  the  queen  was  at  Compi^gne  she 
did  not  choose  to  go  to  Moulins,  the  place  appointed  her,  for  fear  of  the 
plague  !  And  as  for  her  being  surrounded  with  guards  like  an  imprisoned 
person,  it  is  plain  that  she  was  intending  to  escape  as  she  did  eventually 
to  Brussels.  All  this  was  arranged  with  the  infanta  Isabella  by  means 
of  count  Mirabel  when  he  went  to  Brabant  shortly  before.  It  is  certain 
that  the  king,  wishing  by  all  means  to  satisfy  his  mother,  offered  her  the 
government  of  Angers  by  means  of  marshal  Schomberg' and  the  lord  of 
Eoysi  [?J,  who  were  sent  to  her  for  this  express  purpose,  and  that  he  re- 
mained for  a  space  in  Nevers  that  she  might  not  come  to  court  as  she  wished 
to  do.  But  she,  determined  not  to  remove  herself  from  the  seat  of 
government  nor  to  quit  hold  of  power  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed, 
would  not  accept  these  offers,  as  she  says  in  her  letter  of  the  29th  May 
1631  from  Compiegne.  And  then  she  fled,  bringing  such  scorn  upon 
herself  and  her  children,  and  doing  such  damage  to  the  king's  other 
enterprises,  as  we  all  noTv' behold.  Exitus  acta  probat.  She  called  the 
duke  to  her  in  order  to  send  him  with  an  army  against  France.  Was  that 
a  nice  thing  for  a  mother  to  do  ?  Is  her  poor  son  a  Nero,  or  not  rather  a 
Hippolytus  ? 

Spaniard :  If  she  had  been  mother  of  the  king  of  Spain,  she 
would  not  have  had  so  much  consideration  shown  her,  and  if  the  thing  is 
so,  we  will  say  no  more  about  it.  But  now  what  are  we  to  say  about 
Gaston's  complaint  ? 

Venetian :  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  the  cardinal  could  have 
found  entrance  into  the  king's  mind  for  the  feigned  story  of  a  merely 
imaginary  rebellion  of  the  king's  mother  and  brothers  ^^  and  so  many 
barons.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  grand  prior  and  one  of 
his  secretaries  confessed  this  conspiracy?  Also  Chalais  one  of  the 
duke's  courtiers,  who  being  convicted  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses, 
especially  of  Louigni,  was  condemned  to  death  as  were  Ornano  and 
the  others.  And  though  Monsieur  says  that  Chalais  in  dying  accused 
the  cardinal  of  deceit,  because  he  had  visited  him  in  prison  and  pro- 
mised him  impunity  if  he  would  throw  the  blame  on  Monsieur,  that 
is  of  no  importance  at  all.  The  cardinal  in  visiting  the  prison  only  did 
what  all  ofiBcers  of  justice  do  to  find  out  the  truth  when  the  life  of  the 
king  is  at  stake ;  nor  do  they  always  entrust  these  inquiries  to  the 
judges. 

As  for  Louigni's  assertion  before  the  judge  that  the  conspiracy  was 
suggested  to  him  when  he  was  hunting  by  certain  unknown  Walloons 
{^valloni),  we  need  not  think  that  this  was  the  only  evidence  before  the 
king,  but  this  was  the  version  which  he  chose  to  publish  to  the  world  in 
order  to  save  the  honour  of  his  brother  and  others  of  his  blood,  and 
powerful  courtiers.  The  death-confession  of  Chalais  was  either  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  recover  the  favour  of  Monsieur,  or  else  by  the  hope  that  his 
life  might  be  spared  to  enable  him  to  give  this  evidence  on  Monsieur's 
'*  Fratelli  :  Gaston  and  the  bastards. 
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behalf.  Criminals  in  Naples  constantly  try  this  game,  asserting  and 
denying  all  sorts  of  things  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  reprieve. 

The  last  penalty  of  the  law  looks  so  terrible  that  men  resort  to  the 
wildest  expedients,  sometimes  even  feigning  themselves  mad  in  order  to 
avoid  it.  The  king  knows  all  about  the  matter  from  other  confessions 
than  that  of  Chalais,  but  like  a  prudent  man  he  keeps  quiet.  It  is  well 
known  who  procured  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV,  but  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  murderer  did  not  confess.  Nevertheless  he  did.  It  is  known 
too  that  the  two  Vendomes  demanded  impunity  as  a  reward  for  proving 
that  the  conspiracy  was  real,  and  that  the  grand  prior  confirmed  this  on  his 
death-bed.  Monsieur  says  that  the  cardinal  tampered  with  the  report  of 
his  words.  This  kind  of  excuse  would  not  be  admitted  in  any  common- 
wealth. If  it  is  objected  that  sentence  was  pronounced  by  only  one  judge, 
that  was  because  the  inquiry  was  a  secret  one  for  the  honour  of  the 
queen-mother  and  of  Monsieur.  Partly,  too,  because  no  one  greatly  desired 
to  pronounce  sentence  against  the  dependents  of  those  two  great  personages. 
It  is  well  known  what  happened  at  Naples  to  that  judge  who  pronounced 
the  sentence  against  king  Conradin  and  the  archduke  of  Austria.  But 
all  these  pleas  on  behalf  of  Gaston  are  falsified  by  his  present  conduct, 
since  he  invades  France  as  the  open  enemy  of  his  brother.  Yet  people 
yield  to  him  either  through  veneration  for  his  royal  blood,  or  for  fear 
lest  he  as  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  should  in  case  of  his  accession 
take  some  cruel  vengeance  upon  them  as  David  did  on  Naboth  [sic]  and 
the  followers  of  Saul.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Montmorency  and 
others  have  followed  Monsieur. 

The  Frenchman  here  said  with  a  sigh  :  Our  people  thought  that  the 
Swedes  and  Austrians  being  at  death-grips  with  one  another  both  would 
be  destroyed :  that  then  the  king  of  France  entering  Germany  might 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  of  religion,  and  of  all  Christian  princes, 
and  the  vain  fear  [of  us]  which  the  Italians  entertain  might  be  turned 
into  gladness.  But  this  Gaston  ruins  all.  He  is  already  calling  in  the 
Spaniards  who  are  to  come  in  by  way  of  Perpignan,  and  on  the  Tyrrhene 
sea  the  galleys  of  Naples  and  of  Tuscany  are  coming  to  help  Monsieur  to 
cause  the  realm  to  fall  in  ruin  and  to  prevent  its  helping  the  Hollanders 
or  the  Swedes.  Thus  we  shall  have  perpetual  war  till  one  of  the  three, 
king,  duke,  or  cardinal,  is  dead.  Then,  too,  the  queen-mother  is  seeking 
to  enter  by  way  of  Picardy.  '  A  kingdom  divided  against  itself  shall  be 
brought  to  desolation,'  and  France  is  now  lacerating  her  own  bowels. 
And  all  this  has  evidently  been  prearranged  with  the  Spaniards,  otherwise 
the  infanta  would  not  have  been  so  ready  to  receive  the  queen-mother,  nor 
would  the  duke  of  Guise  have  fled  into  Tuscany,  nor  would  the  king  of 
Naples  or  the  grand  duke  [of  Tuscany]  have  assembled  so  large  an  army 
had  they  not  made  a  covenant  with  Gaston  to  assault  both  king  and 
kingdom.    And  all  this,  they  say,  is  done  for  love  of  cardinal  Eichelieu[?]. 

Veiietian :  They  say  this,  because  if  the  cardinal  set  off  for  Eome, 
the  king  would  remain  without  counsel  or  defence,  exposed  to  the  treason 
which  they  would  work  upon  him. 

Spaniard  :  In  this  entanglement  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  that 
the  cardinal  should  go  to  Rome  for  some  time,  and  his  own  prudence 
should  dictate  to  him  the  words  '  Si  propter  me  orta  est  tempestas, 
mittite  me  in  mare,'  rather  than  that  the  kingdom  should  be  undone. 
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Frenchman  :  If  his  departure  would  allay  the  rumours  [of  revolt] 
that  would  be  true,  but  on  the  contrary  it  would  encourage  them  to  wax 
all  the  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  forces  and  counsels  of  the  king  would 
be  less.  The  wolves  naturally  want  the  shepherd  to  dispense  with  his 
dogs ;  and  if  the  Spaniards  could  then  enter  they  would  have  a  much 
freer  hand,  as  is  shown  by  the  treatise  of  count  Mirabel. 

Spaniard :  As  I  have  already  said,  it  would  not  suit  the  Spaniards 
actually  to  enter  France,  because  if  they  lost  a  battle  they  would  lose  all, 
even  the  monarchy  itself,  and  if  they  won  the  French  would  not  endure 
their  lordship  but  would  revolt,  as  they  did  in  the  time  when  Vendome 
was  fighting  for  the  crown.  Gaston,  too,  is  slippery,  and  if  he  came  to 
the  throne  would  be  more  hostile  to  Spain  than  Francis  I  was  to 
Charles  V  after  his  liberation.  No,  the  best  course  for  the  Spaniards 
is  to  "foment  disorders  in  France  without  sending  troops  across  her 
borders,  but  to  keep  them  there  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier  and  on  the 
Tyrrhene  sea,  so  that  through  fear  of  their  entry  the  king  of  France  may 
not  send  help  to  the  Hollanders  or  the  Swedes,  nor  pass  over  into  Milan. 
Meanwhile  the  malcontents  may  rise  together  with  Gaston,  at  whose  ear 
there  ought  always  to  be  some  counsellor  of  a  powerful  mind  devoted  to 
Spain. 

Frenchman :  You  say  well,  but  if  they  had  done  this  with  the 
Hollanders  instead  of  making  war  with  flatteries  and  discords  [?  con  le 
carezze  e  zizanie]  they  would  have  mastered  them  long  ago,  as  a  friend 
of  yours  wrote  in  a  book  on  the  Spanish  monarchy,  from  which  is  taken 
that  discourse  which  is  now  current.  But  I  think  that  there  will  be 
surely  some  one  who  will  warn  Gaston  of  their  tricks.  Then  the  king, 
having  refused  pardon  to  Montmorency  and  others,  has  destroyed  the 
hopes  of  these  men  who  thought  they  could  rebel  and  make  a  faction 
after  the  old  French  fashion  without  being  any  the  worse  for  doing  so. 

Venetian :  Consider,  sirs,  not  only  the  visible  and  material  forces  of 
states,  but  also  the  invisible.  These  are  the  gods  whom  Homer  represents 
to  us  as  fighting  for  or  against  the  Trojans,  the  beings  whom  the 
Platonists,  Pythagoreans,  and  all  the  ancient  philosophers  and  lawgivers 
speak  of,  the  angels  about  whom  Christianity  teaches  us,  as  in  Daniel  when 
the  Angel  of  Judea  says  to  the  prophet  Angelus  regni  Persarum  obstitit 
mihi  una  et  viginti  diebus.  I  have  understood  from  great  theologians 
that  at  this  time,  as  is  related  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  angel  of  Christ  is 
secretly  preparing  his  own  for  some  great  day,  while  the  angel  of  Satan, 
called  Abaddon,  who  emerged  from  the  pit  of  hell  when  Luther  preached, 
is  going  about  arming  his  followers  and  disturbing  Christians. 

Thus,  when  God  had  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  two  most  religious  princes, 
Ferdinand  II  of  Austria  and  Louis  XIII  of  France,  to  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  heresy  in  Germany  (in  which  case  England,  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  would  have  followed  Germany 
back  into  the  church,  even  as  they  before  followed  her  into  heresy,  and  we 
should  have  seen  a  return  to  the  happy  days  before  Luther  and  Wiclifife 
sowed  their  heretical  tares),  then  Abaddon,  in  order  to  frustrate  this 
great  design,  stirred  up  dissension  between  these  two  kings  over  the 
question  of  the  Mantuan  succession.  Certain  over-wise  and  zealous 
Spaniards  persuaded  their  master  that  the  Duke  of  Mantua  being  of 
Fi'ench  extraction  would  open  the  door  into  Italy  to  the  French  and 
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enable  tliem  to  repeat  their  attempts  on  Milan  and  Naples.  Then  as  the 
Austrian  emperor  [sic]  is  so  closely  allied  with  Spain  (the  Spanish  king 
deriving  his  blood  from  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  the  Austrian  depend- 
ing on  the  Spaniard  for  troops  and  subsidies),  the  emperor  must  needs 
•withdraw  his  army  of  40,000  men  which  was  fighting  so  bravely  against 
the  heretics  and  send  them  against  the  duke  of  Mantua.  The  whole  thing 
was  a  mistake,  for  the  duke,  whose  territories  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat 
were  surrounded  by  the  Spanish  territory  of  Milan,  might  easily  by  fair 
means  instead  of  foul  have  been  won  over  to  the  Spanish  interest.  But 
the  devil  not  only  induced  the  emperor  to  cashier  Wallenstein,  that 
Achilles  of  Germany,  who  had  chased  away  the  king  of  Denmark  and 
subdued  the  heretics,  but  caused  him  to  transport  his  army  into  our 
unhappy  Italy,  where  of  the  two  calamities  which  accompany  war,  famine 
and  pestilence,  ten  millions  (?)  of  men  died.  Thus  time  was  given  to  the 
heretics  to  recover  strength,  to  the  German  princes  to  consider  their  own 
interests  and  to  unite  against  the  emperor.  Then  came  the  victories  of 
the  king  of  Sweden  :  then  the  temptation  and  almost  the  necessity  of  the 
French  king  to  pass  over  into  Italy  and  fight  against  the  emperor  with  the 
help  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  and  Casale.  By  stirring  up  the  Germans  and 
Swedes  against  the  emperor,  they  recalled  his  thoughts  from  Italy  and 
forced  him  to  leave  the  Mantuan  alone.  At  the  same  time  the  marquis 
Spinola,  the  Spanish  generalissimo,  was  slandered  by  count  Collalto,  the 
emperor's  lieutenant-general,  and  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  troubled  the 
whole  business,  whispering  now  in  the  ear  of  France,  now  in  that  of 
Spain.  Thus  everything  turned  out  differently  from  what  had  been 
represented  to  the  Spaniards,  in  Italy,  in  Flanders,  and  in  Germany  ;  and 
thus  the  religion  which  had  been  restored  in  those  countries  is  ready  to 
perish.  You  cannot  rightly  accuse  the  king  of  France  as  the  cause  of 
these  calamities,  since  he  has  in  his  heart  zeal  for  religion.  However  he 
does  not  think  that  the  Swede  can,  without  his  aid,  make  himself  master  of 
a  large  part  of  Germany,  far  less  pass  into  Italy  :  but  he  expects — so  good 
poUtieians  believe — that  the  Swedes  and  the  Austrians  will  wear  them- 
selves out  by  warfare,  and  that  then  he,  coming  upon  the  scene  with  an 
army  of  50,000  men,  will  be  able  to  pose  as  arbiter  in  Germany,  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  religion,  recall  the  Swedes  and  German  protestants  to  the 
faith,  and  guarantee  Italy  against  northern  invasion.  All  this  he  cannot 
accomplish  without  giving  succour  to  the  Swede,  whereby  he  may  obtain 
possession  of  the  fortresses  conquered  by  him,  to  be  held  by  him  in 
pledge. 

But  the  devil,  to  upset  all  this  scheme,  has  added  to  the  old  discords 
this  new  one  between  the  king  of  France,  the  queen-mother,  and  his 
brother,  a  discord  fomented  by  count  Mirabel  to  prevent  him  from  send- 
ing aid  to  the  enemies  of  Spain.  From  hence  it  follows  that  if  the 
Swede  conquers,  the  king  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  his  entrance  into  Italy 
for  the  ruin  of  the  church  and  of  the  noblest  regions  of  the  world : 
whence  the  flame  of  these  victories  of  his  will  pass  into  France  and 
Spain,  all  the  more  dangerous  because  he  will  find  these  countries 
disunited  among  themselves  and  dejected  by  defeat.  Behold  into  What 
peril  we  are  brought  by  the  treachery  and  fickleness  of  certain 
Frenchmen,  and  by  the  quarrels  in  the  royal  family.     But  if  on  the 
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other  hand  the  emperor  should  win  the  day,  then  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Germans  (Austrians),  partly  irritated  by  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way 
of  their  dominion,  partly  by  the  thought  of  the  loss  which  they  are  now 
enduring,  and  by  the  denial  of  French  assistance,  partly  moved  by  the 
arrogance  of  victory,  will  enter  as  we  suspect  into  Italy,  will  turn  Rome 
into  their  private  chapel,  will  remove  all  the  Italian  princes  as  the 
Spaniards  did  with  the  caciques  of  the  New  World,  that  their  pride  may 
not  be  wounded  by  any  rival  dignity;  and  France  too  will  then  become 
subject  unto  them.  But  Gaston  did  not  consider  all  these  dangers,  nor 
reflect  that  France  is  after  all  his  country,  and  that  he  ought  to  magnify 
it  and  not  desolate  it  as  he  is  doing.  He  did  not  reflect  that  he  is  son 
of  Henry  IV,  who  was  intrigued  against  by  these  people  to  prevent  his 
ascending  the  throne,  and  who  sometimes  had  not  bread  to  eat,  let  alone 
his  kingdom  :  and  that  monarch's  dauntless  resolution  was  the  only 
remedy  which  he  could  oppose  to  that  ruin  which  his  enemies  so  ardently 
desired.  But  he  would  rather  that  the  Spaniards  or  the  Swedes  should 
become  masters  of  France  than  see  cardinal  Richelieu  counsellor  and 
prime  minister  of  his  brother,  great  as  are  the  benefits  which  that  brother 
has  received  from  the  man  who  from  a  titular  king  has  made  him  king 
in  reality ;  and  if  forsooth  Gaston  should  say  that  the  cardinal  has  become 
a  tyrant,  well,  is  it  not  better  to  bear  the  concealed  tyranny  of  one  man 
than  to  introduce  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  state  30,000  Spaniards 
thirsting  for  revenge '? 

When  Gaston  was  a  little  boy  he  used  to  say  that  God  had  given  his 
brother  a  great  kingdom,  and  that  he,  by  his  own  sword,  with  that 
brother's  help  meant  to  conquer  another  for  himself.  But  now,  so  com- 
pletely is  his  brain  turned,  he  is  labouring  to  destroy  his  brother's  kingdom 
and  with  it  all  his  own  hopes  ;  nor  does  he  consider  that  if  he  puts  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  they  will  either  never  seat  him  on  the 
throne  of  France,  or,  if  they  do,  they  will  first  demand  from  him  the 
cession  of  Burgundy,  Artois,  Picardy,  Verdun,  a  port  on  the  coast  of 
Provence,  and  leave  to  hold  the  strongest  places  in  France  with  Spanish 
garrisons,  and  will  be  quite  justified  in  so  doing.  Moreover,  he  ought  to 
reflect  upon  the  great  goodness  of  the  king,  his  brother,  against  whom 
he  is  sinning,  and  the  evident  help  which  God  has  vouchsafed  him  against 
his  traitors  and  rebels  and  the  divine  vengeance  against  the  persecutors 
of  so  much  goodness  and  innocence.  Let  him  reflect  on  these  things, 
and  perhaps  he  will  not  have  so  much  confidence  in  his  star. 

Spaniard :  You  seem  to  me  to  know  a  good  deal.  Pray  tell  me 
what  will  be  the  end  of  these  miseries,  and  what  has  political  science 
(of  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds)  to  say  concerning  them  ? 

Venetian  :  We  will  talk  at  some  other  time  on  this  point,  concerning 
which  much  has  been  written  by  very  able  men,  who  are,  as  it  were, 
sentinels  watching  the  divine  judgment  in  the  present  age  in  heaven  and 
on  earth. 

So  ended  the  conversation  ;  and  this  is  all  my  friend  could  report 
concerning  it.  If  I  should  be  able  to  learn  more  hereafter,  I  will  write 
it  to  your  excellency,  whose  hands  I  kiss. 

From  EuTROPiA. 
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George  I  in  his  Relations  with  Sweden 

BEFORE  HIS  ACCESSION  AND  TO  MAY  171') 

I  SURVEYED  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review  the  northern 
pohcy  of  Queen  Anne.  An  embarrassed  poHcy  was  that  of  her 
last  ministry ;  its  sympathy  with  the  misfortunes  of  Sweden  was 
neutralised  by  unwillingness  to  incur  responsibilities  abroad,  and 
by  the  necessity  of  objecting  to  the  obstacles  which  Charles  XII 
placed  in  the  way  of  trade.  The  accession  of  George  I  introduced 
his  German  interests  to  complicate  the  situation ;  he  was  proposing  to 
possess  himself  of  certain  Swedish  provinces,  and  thought  to  turn 
the  commercial  grievances  of  his  new  kingdom  to  the  advantage 
of  his  electorate.  But  for  some  thirty  years,  until  in  1712  the 
duchy  of  Bremen  was  occupied  by  Denmark,  his  state  of  Hanover 
had  been  leagued  with  Sweden  in  bonds  of  close  alliance  ;  and  he 
was  looked  upon  during  the  first  half  of  Charles's  reign  as  his  chief 
political  friend.  I  propose  now  to  account  for  this  friendship,  to 
see  how  it  was  exchanged  for  enmity,  and  to  relate  what  occurred  in 
regard  to  Sweden  in  the  winter  of  1714-15. 

George  was  a  leading  personage  in  Europe  before  his  accession 
to  the  British  throne.  If  the  territories  of  Brunswick-Liine- 
burg,  under  him  united,  were  of  less  extent  than  those  of  Prussia, 
of  Saxony,  or  of  Bavaria,  their  ample  revenues  had  long  been 
husbanded  with  an  economy  which  verged  on  parsimony,  instead 
of  being  wasted  on  vain  display  or  foreign  ambition.  From  demesne 
lands  and  excise  George  had  in  1705  revenues  amounting  to  a 
million  and  a  half  of  crowns,  and  in  addition  rich  royalties  and 
profits  from  the  mines  of  the  Hartz.'  Agriculture  and  manufactures 
flourished  in  the  hands  of  an  industrious  people ;  flax  was  exported 
in  large  quantities,  or  made  into  linen  at  home  ;  the  cloth  industry 
gained  such  proportions  as  to  create  a  serious  trouble  with  England. 
Elbe  and  Weser  gave  easy  communication  with  the  sea.  As  a 
military  power  Hanover  could  put  into  the  field  a  thoroughly  well 
equipped  army  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  men.  George 
was  himself  a  soldier  of  repute,  commanding  in  the  years.  1707 

'  Edmand  Foley, '  Account  of  the  Elector  and  Princes  of  the  House  of  Brunsvic,' 
170,),  Record  Office,  Regencies  3,  ad  fin. 
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to  1709  the  army  of  the  empii-e,  and  spoken  of  in  1710  as  a 
possible  successor  to  Marlborough.  His  ministers  were  able.  His 
faithful  service  to  the  emperor  secured  him  the  favour  of  Vienna. 
The  influential  palatine  elector  was  his  confidential  friend.  Of  his 
neighbours  Hesse  and  Saxony  courted  his  friendship,  Denmark  and 
Prussia  must  always  reckon  with  him.  The  Dutch  republic  had 
guaranteed  his  rights  to  the  British  throne,  and  was  prepared  to 
support  them  in  arms.  There  was,  in  fine,  in  1714  no  more 
powerful  prince  in  Germany  than  George  Louis  of  Hanover. 

The  consolidation  of  the  territories  of  Brunswick-Liineburg  was 
the  work  of  his  father,  Ernest  Augustus,  who  succeeded  in  1679  to 
that  half  of  them  which  centred  upon  Hanover,  and,  by  methods 
which  need  not  be  entered  upon  here,  secured  the  reversion  of  the 
wealthier  half,  ruled  by  his  elder  brother,  George  William  of  Celle,  to 
his  eldest  son.  Crushing  then  the  claims  of  his  other  sons,  he 
established  the  succession  to  the  whole  upon  the  principle  of  primo- 
geniture. And  so,  when  George  William  died  in  1705,  there  was 
formed  one  consolidated  state  under  the  autocratic  rule  of  George 
Louis,  elector  of  the  empire  in  virtue  of  his  father's  final  work,  and 
in  right  of  his  mother  heir  presumptive  to  the  thrones  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

A  thing  of  portent  to  Europe,  the  accession  of  this  great  prince 
in  1714  to  her  most  powerful  throne  !  If  his  new  subjects  were 
jealous  of  the  imposition  of  German  obligations  upon  England, 
continental  states  were  no  less  apprehensive  of  the  intrusion  of 
England  into  Germany.  To  what  heights  might  not  Hanoverian 
ambition  now  attain '?  The  Liineburgers  had  been  steadily  rising 
in  power  and  influence,  while  their  chief  German  rivals  declined. 
The  duke  of  Hanover  had  become  an  elector,  the  elector  was  now  a 
king ;  if  Charles  VI  remained  childless  he  might  rise  yet  higher. 
A  king  of  Great  Britain  who  was  emperor  of  Germany  should 
direct  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

An  apprehension  perhaps  not  groundless,  were  George  to  be 
the  autocrat  in  England  that  Louis  XIV  was  in  France,  Peter  the 
Great  in  Eussia,  or  himself  in  Hanover.  As  it  was,  England 
began  to  take  a  more  intimate  part  in  continental  politics  than 
ever  before.  To  her  interference  were  due  in  great  measure  the 
kaleidoscopic  shiftings  of  European  alliance  which  characterised  the 
reigns  of  George  and  of  his  son.  Eighteenth-century  pamphleteers 
have  impressed  upon  us  the  creed  that  the  two  kings  consistently 
strove  to  subordinate  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  to  those  of 
Hanover.  In  answer  we  need  only  here  observe  that,  however 
much  they  may  have  attempted  that  of  which  they  were  accused, 
they  could  not  effect  their  purpose  without  the  consent  of  the 
English  themselves.  Great  Britain  was  governed  then,  as  now, 
not  by  the  monarch,  but  by  ministers  responsible  to  parliament 

E    2 
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and  to  the  nation.  George  I  strongly  influenced,  but  could  not 
command,  their  decisions.  He  could  not  of  his  own  will  put  the 
forces  of  England  in  the  field,  or  send  her  navies  to  sea.  He  was 
watched  and  fettered  by  a  jealous  people.  The  danger  that  the 
'  successor  '  might  wish  to  promote,  by  the  power  of  England, 
the  interests  of  the  country  from  which  he  came  had  been 
specially  provided  against  in  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  provision 
could  not  indeed  be  enforced,  but  much  caution  had  tp  be  employed 
in  its  evasion.  George  was  to  his  new  subjects  only  the  nearest 
protestant  heir,  and  James  Edward  had  certainly  been  preferred, 
could  he  have  been  induced  to  declare  himself  of  that  religion. 
George  was  a  foreigner,  and  an  unpopular  one.  Cold  and 
unemotional  by  nature,  reserved  by  habit,  his  presence  w^as  wanting 
in  dignity,  his  tastes  homely,  not  to  say  coarse.  He  had  good 
qualities  enough,  no  great  talent,  but  plenty  of  solid  common 
sense ;  he  was  prudent  and  safe  in  politics,  in  business  careful  and 
methodic,  strong-willed,  of  proved  personal  courage,  a  man  of  his 
word.'  But  these  virtues  could  not  of  themselves  engage  the  affec- 
tions of  a  people  that  had  adored  a  Charles  II.  George's  dull 
German  solidity  disgusted  the  English ;  his  ignorance  of  their 
language  hindered  a  better  acquaintance,  the  exhibition  of  some 
sympathy  on  his  part  for  insular  feelings  and  prejudices,  a  just 
appreciation  on  theirs  of  hjs  real  worth.  They  found  fault  with 
his  coldness,  his  coarseness,  his  love  for  Hanover,  his  Lutheranism, 
his  German  confidants,  his  taste  in  mistresses.  They  required 
one  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  royalty,  they  were  obliged  to  accept  a 
foreigner,  and  they  unreasonably  expected  him  to  become  an  English- 
man. George  had  only  to  express  a  wish  to  encounter  from  his 
new  subjects  not  accord,  but  opposition. 

But,  more  important  than  this,  the  natural  interests  of  Great 
Britain  were  distinct  from  those  of  Hanover.  The  instincts  of  the 
two  were  different,  in  some  respects  antagonistic.  England  had  to 
beware  of  being  drawn  by  the  new  connexion  into  hostilities  with 
powers  with  whom  she  had  rather  be  at  peace.  There  were  con- 
siderations peculiar  to  England  which  would  hinder  rather  than 
advance  the  political  designs  of  Hanover.  The  ambitions  of  the 
latter  were  German.  The  questions  which  engaged  the  energies  of 
her  statesmen  in  the  time  of  George  and  of  his  father  were  such  as 
the  creation  and  confirmation  of  the  ninth  electorate,  the  competi- 
tion for  Saxe-Lauenburg,  the  coadjutorship  of  Liibeck,  the  constitu- 
tional struggle  in  Mecklenburg,  the  acquisition  of  Bremen  and 
Verden.  But  thw  activity  of  England  filled  a  larger  sphere  :  the 
field  of  commerce,  her  main  pursuit,  was  maritime,  its  scope  world- 

-  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  for  instance,  wrote  :  '  Der  Konig  von  England  .  .  . 
ist  ein  braver,  rechtschaffener,  redlicher  Konig,  und  der  Parole  halt '  (Droysen, 
Geschichte  der  preussischen  Poliiik,  iv.  ii.  102,  note). 
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wide.  Her  present  business  was  to  extend  her  trade  at  the  expense 
of  Holland,  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  France.  Bolingbroke  quite 
recently  had  openly  professed  the  independence  of  her  interests 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Austria  in  the  eyes  of  his  party 
was  a  selfish  tyrant,  eager  to  aggrandise  herself  at  the  expense  of 
any  who  might  be  foolish  enough  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  her 
cause,  Holland  was  an  unscrupulous  commercial  rival,  the  German 
states  only  dangerous  as  allies. 

Hanover  could  not  further  British  commerce  overseas ;  the 
branch  of  it  which  passed  through  her  dominions  she  sorely 
hampered.  True  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  she  had  been 
the  ally  of  England  in  the  field,  that  in  campaign  after  campaign 
her  troops  had  swelled  the  armies  of  William  and  of  Anne.  But 
so  had  the  soldiers  of  Denmark,  of  Holstein,  of  Brandenburg,  of 
Saxony,  of  many  another  foreign  state.  The  princes  of  Brunswick- 
Liineburg  were  members  of  the  great  league  of  William  of 
Orange  years  before  England  was.  They  entered  into  it  as 
German  princes,  helping  to  defend  Germany  against  the  great 
aggressor.  In  the  renewal  of  the  war,  when  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
was  dead,  and  parliament  had  settled  the  succession  upon  their 
house,  George  and  his  uncle  of  Celle  still  fought  as  Germans,  allies 
of  and  subsidised  by  England,  but  not  to  further  her  interests.  As 
late  as  1712  George  could  rate  his  duty  to  the  empire  higher  than  his 
interest  in  his  prospective  throne ;  in  defiance  of  the  British  govern- 
ment he  could  keep  his  troops  in  the  field,  strenuously  oppose  the 
peace,  and  with  the  emperor  decline  participation  in  it.  The 
common  interest  of  the  French  war  was  accidental,  and  in  1713  had 
passed.  The  other  bond,  that  of  the  succession,  seemed  at  that  time 
likely  to  be  dissolved  too.  There  was  nothing  else  requiring  that 
England  and  Hanover  should  even  remain  friends. 

This  independence  of  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  is  well 
exemplified  in  what  relates  to  Sweden.  Of  that  country  Hanover  had 
long  been  the  territorial  neighbour.  The  two  were  fellow  members 
of  the  empire,  members  of  the  same  circle  ;  the  affairs  of  Holstein, 
of  Liibeck,  of  Mecklenburg  interested  them  alike  ;  they  had  been 
natural  allies  against  the  enmity  or  rivalry  of  Denmark  and 
Brandenburg.  But  England  had  no  land  interests  in  North 
Germany ;  a  wide  sea  divided  her  from  the  countries  of  the  Baltic ; 
her  business  there  was  the  commerce  which  it  bore.  While  the 
French  war  lasted  intercourse  with  Sweden  was  governed  indeed 
by  its  dominating  necessity.  Injuries  received,  offences  given, 
insults  to  the  flag,  seizure  of  ships  and  cargoes,  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  trade  must  be  compromised  or  condoned,  that  Charles  XI 
might  be  maintained  in  his  attitude  of  neutrality,  that  the  wars 
of  Charles  XII  might  be  kept  without  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
But  when   the    burden   and   apprehensions   of  the   western   war 
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were  past  other  questions  resumed  their  natural  importance. 
The  provinces  and  ports  of  Sweden,  east  and  south  of  the 
Baltic,  had  then  almost  all  passed  from  her ;  her  monarch 
stayed  a  wilful  prisoner  in  Turkey;  the  efforts  of  his  friends 
to  restore  his  fallen  fortunes  were  powerless  in  the  face  of 
his  obstinate  refusal  to  make  terms.  The  principal  concern  of 
Hanover  now  was  that  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  lost  to 
Sweden,  should  pass  into  no  other  hands  than  her  own.  The 
principal  concern  of  England  was  to  reopen  navigation  to  the  ports 
which  Charles  had  closed.  But  that  was  not  of  importance  to  the 
elector,  nor  were  the  English  merchants  greatly  interested  in  the 
destiny  of  the  duchies.  It  mattered  little  to  them  to  whom 
belonged  Bremen  or  Pomerania,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  or  Finland,  so 
long  as  they  had  leave  to  carry  to  the  harbours  of  those  countries 
the  wares  of  the  world,  and  fetch  in  return  the  timber,  hemp,  and 
pitch  which  the  shipbuilders  of  the  west  required.  It  was  the  with- 
drawal of  that  leave  by  Charles  XII  that  armed  Great  Britain 
against  him  in  the  interest  of  Hanover. 

While  Ernest  Augustus  was  yet  only  bishop  of  Osnabriick  he 
and  his  brother  of  Celle  had  taken  sides  against  Sweden  and  France, 
and  had  fought  their  troops  in  Bremen  and  in  Alsace.  But  the  new 
policy  introduced  by  Oxenstierna  in  1680  brought  a  change.  When 
he  made  alliance  with  Holland  and  Austria,  he  made  alliance  also 
with  the  Liineburgers,  for  they  were  zealous  members  of  the  Orange 
league.  The  duke  of  Celle  in  particular  was  a  trusted  friend  of 
William  III.  There  was  besides  the  common  dread  of  Denmark  and 
Brandenburg,  at  the  time  allies  of  France.  Aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  former  first  united  troops  of  Sweden  and  of  Liineburg  in  the 
field.  The  occasion  was  the  renewal  of  the  old  quarrel  of  the  kings 
of  Denmark  with  their  kinsmen  the  dukes  of  Holstein-Gottorp  about 
the  sovereignty  of  the  duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein.  Sweden 
and  Liineburg  were  neighbours  of  Holstein  on  the  south,  the  former 
being  possessed  of  the  duchies,^  formerly  bishoprics,  of  Bremen 
and  Verden.  When  Christian  V  of  Denmark  attacked  the  duke, 
Charles  XI  and  the  Liineburgers  took  up  the  defence.  Representa- 
tions to  the  emperor  produced  the  congress  of  Altona,  but  a  settle- 
ment was  not  effected  by  peaceful  means.  Christian  was  forced  to 
submission  by  the  march  of  allied  troops  of  Sweden,  Celle,  and 
Hanover  against  him  in  June  1689.^ 

The  friendship  thus  established  on  the  basis  of  community  of  local 
interest  was  strengthened  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  XI.  It  was  independent  of  the  French  war.  Indeed, 
Ernest  Augustus  was  early  won  over  by  Louis,  and  sought  to  form 
a  so-called  third  party  in  the  empire,  which  should  compel  William, 

^  More  strictly,  duchy  of  Bremen  and  principality  of  Verden. 
*  Carlson,  Geschichte  ScJmedens,  v.  263,  336-7. 
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now  king  of  England,  to  accept  peace.  Chancellor  Oxenstierna  by 
desperate  efforts  kept  Charles  from  lending  his  aid  to  the  scheme, 
but  the  proposals  for  it,  or  for  joint  mediation,  which  came  from 
Hanover  were  very  favourably  received,  much  more  so  than 
similar  ones  from  Copenhagen.  When  Ernest  Augustus  was  won 
back  to  the  cause  of  the  allies  by  the  gift  of  an  electorate,  Charles 
refused  to  join  the  band  of  princes  who  protested  against  the  new 
dignity  as  an  infringement  of  their  privileges.  A  satisfactory 
declaration  having  been  made  on  certain  points,  he  sent  the  new 
elector  his  congratulations.  On  another  occasion,  when  Christian  of 
Denmark  had  a  dangerous  quarrel  with  Celle  about  the  fortification 
of  Eatzeburg  in  the  duke's  new  possession  of  Saxe-Lauenburg, 
Charles  brought  the  dispute  to  a  peaceful  issue.  When  he  died  he  left 
his  son  no  friends  more  to  be  depended  on  than  George  William 
of  Celle  and  his  brother  the  elector  of  Hanover. 

The  alliance  was  put  to  the  test  as  soon  as  the  northern  war 
broke  out.  When,  in  1700,  the  Anglo-Dutch  squadron  entered  the 
Sound  in  aid  of  Sweden,  the  troops  of  Celle  and  Hanover  formed 
part  of  the  land  forces  acting  in  concert  from  the  south.  The 
treaty  of  Travendal  was  forced  upon  Frederick  IV,  as  that  of  Altona 
had  been  upon  his  father.  George,  who  had  succeeded  to  Hanover 
in  1698,  was  one  of  its  guarantors. 

During  the  next  decade  the  political  energies  of  Brunswick- 
Liineburg  were  engrossed  in  the  great  struggle  with  France,  nor 
were  any  more  zealous  than  the  two  princes  to  make  an  end  of  the 
terror  which  had  so  long  oppressed  western  Europe.  Their  pre- 
occupation in  regard  to  the  northern  war  was  the  same  with  that 
of  their  principals,  to  prevent  it  crossing  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire.  What  we  have  specially  to  note  in  the  negotiations  to  that 
end  is  this,  that  George  of  Hanover  was  the  one  man  credited  with 
influence  with  the  Swedish  king.  On  all  matters  in  dispute,  great 
or  small,  his  intercession  was  invoked.  '  I  can  not  finde,'  wrote 
Kobert  Harley, 

that  any  State  or  Prince  has  Credit  in  that  Court,  but  your  Electorall 
House. .  . .  There  is  no  Prince  hath  that  credit  with  the  King  of  Sweden  as 
his  Electorall  Highnesse.  .  .  .  You  know  no  person  has  interest  with  the 
K.  of  Sweden,  but  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  Therefore,  if  he  by  his 
mediation  can  get  that  Prince  and  his  army  out  of  Germany  speedily,  he 
will  do  the  best  thing  in  the  world  ;  and  Heaven  has  cast  the  opportunity 
into  his  hands.' 

*  To  the  British  envoys  at  Hanover,  Eecord  Office,  Regencies  9,  18  and  28  July 
o.s.  1704,  20  Sept.  o.s.  170(5.  Again,  15  Nov.  o.s.  1706,  Harley  wrote  of  the  pains 
which  the  elector  had  taken  to  procure  the  peace  arranged,  and  hoped  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  continue  his  good  offices.  Count  Wratislaw  wrote  to  Robethon  from 
Vienna :  '  Nous  somes  ijersuades  icy,  que  la  conduite  do  S.A.E.  poura  faire  la  plus  dans 
cette  affaire  [that  of  Liibeckl,  et  detourner  le  Roy  de  Suede,  atinqu'il  ne  s'y  prenne 
j)oint  par  la  voie  de  fait  '  (British  Museum,  Stowe  MSS.  222  f.,  35()). 
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Even  on  the  advisability  of  Marlborough's  mission  to  Alt-Kanstadt 
George  was  first  consulted,^  and  there  were  occasions  on  which  he 
was  thought  in  England  to  consider  Charles's  interest  too  muchJ 
Ic  says  much  for  his  character  that  a  man  so  punctilious  in  honour 
reposed  in  him  so  great  confidence. 

The  defeat  of  Charles,  and  the  renewed  outbreak  of  war  in  lands 
bordering  on  the  empire,  found  George  still  of  the  same  sentiment. 
Changeableness  was  no  part  of  his  character,  dogged  persistence 
rather,  in  friendship  as  in  enmity.  Friesendorfi',  formerly  Swedish 
envoy  at  his  court,  could  still  appeal  to  him  as  le  meilleur  amy  du 
roy.^  He  seems,  in  assenting  to  the  Neutrality  Convention  of 
March  1710,  to  have  honestly  sought  Charles's  welfare,  and  to  have 
attempted  to  carry  it  through  as  for  his  best  interest.  The  treaties 
which  he  made  in  July  of  that  year  with  Eussia  and  with  Denmark 
were  consonant  with  the  design  of  the  convention,'-^  as  Charles  him- 
self, we  are  told,  recognised,  continuing  to  regard  him  as  his  meilleur 
ami  parmi  les  princes  Chretiens}^  He  alone  of  the  allies  took  the 
trouble  to  explain  to  Charles  why  he  was  prevented  from  per- 
forming his  undertakings  in  connexion  with  the  guarantees.^ ^  He 
offered  direct  aid  in  the  form  of  a  loan  to  the  government  of  Bremen, 
which  would  have  enabled  Vellingk  to  put  the  fortresses  of  that 
province  into  a  proper  state  of  defence,  an  offer  which  met  with 
strong  opposition  from  England.'^  The  elector  would  doubtless  have 
benefited  thereby,  for  he  had  good  store  of  cash  to  invest,  and  was 
offered  the  security  of  certain  highly  desirable  bailiwicks  ;  but  he 
consulted  also  the  interests  of  Sweden,  and  would  certainly  at  this 
time  have  been  glad  to  see  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden 
secure  in  her  hands.  To  the  proposal  that  Augustus  of  Poland 
should  himself  be  entrusted  with  the  work  of  disarming  General 
Krassow  he  would  not  at  first  consent, ^^  though  many  at  Hanover 
supported  it.''^ 

But  Charles  was  no  more  soKcitous  to  preserve  what  St.  John 


"  Marlborough  Despatches  (Sir  George  Mun-ay),  iii.  313,  cp.  129,  136,  137,  238. 

'  '  Their  [the  successors']  interest  will  govern  and  change  their  inclinations  and 
show  them  that  the  friendship  of  the  states-general  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  Sweden.' 
Harley  to  Halifax,  5  July  o.s.  1706,  Eecord  OflBce,  Regencies  9. 

*  British  Museum,  Stowe  MS.  223  f.,  274. 

*  D'Alais  from  Hanover,  July  and  August  1710,  4  Sept.  1711,  Record  Oflice, 
Regencies  6,  7.  Waliszewski  (Pieire  le  Grand,  p.  362),  quoting  Solovev,  says  that  the 
former  treaty  was  regarded  by  Peter  as  a  half-treason. 

'"  Fabrice  to  Goertz,  24  Dec.  o.s.  1710. 

"  Fabrice,  ibid.,  and  to  Bernstorff,  as  cited  in  this  Review,  xvi.  p.  694.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  elector's  letters  to  Charles  was  communicated  by  Jefferyes  from  Hanover, 
24  Feb.  1711  (Record  Office,  Sweden  17). 

'-  D'Alais,  3  and  17  Feb.  1711,  Record  Office,  Regencies  6 ;  St.  John  to  him, 
16  Feb.  O.S.,  ibid.  9  ;  Townshend,  24  Feb.,  ibid.  Holland. 

"  Townshend,  13  Feb.  and  3  March  1711,  he.  cit. 

'*  D'Alais,  27  Jan.  1711,  Regencies  6. 
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called  the  ancient  alliance  between  Sweden  and  Liineburg  '-^  than 
to  keep  the  friendship  of  the  sea  powers.  His  protest  against  the 
convention,  following  upon  other  alarming  news,  silenced  the 
Swedish  party  at  Hanover,'"  The  elector  felt  himself  in  danger. 
He  sent  to  the  Hague  his  confidential  secretary,  John  deEobethon, 
to  make  renewed  efforts  to  procure  the  assembly  of  the  Neutrality 
Corps.  But  in  vain ;  Kobethon  could  only  report  that  it  would  never 
be  got  together,  and  advised  that  the  whole  neutrality  system  should 
be  given  up.''  The  alternative  was  to  allow  the  confederates  to 
occupy  Pomerania,  and  to  this  the  elector  now  consented,  Bern- 
storff  telling  D'Alais  that  the  king  of  Poland  could  not  be  blamed 
for  desiring  to  secure  safety  on  that  side,  and  that  no  objection 
would  be  made  at  Hanover  to  the  march  of  Danish  troops  through 
Mecklenburg.^*  That  march  was  indeed  rendered  feasible  by  a 
loan  to  Denmark,  not  of  the  250,000  crowns  which  Charles  had 
refused,  but  of  a  whole  million,  half  of  which  sum  was  actually 
paid  before  the  campaign  began. '^ 

But  Pomerania  was  not  the  only  province  of  Sweden  in 
Germany,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  others  would  not  escape.  The 
situation  had  been  aptly  foretold  by  St.  John  :  '  We  are  apt  to 
fear  that,  if  Pomerania  is  once  invaded  with  success,  it  will  not  be 
in  the  power  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  nor  perhajis  of  all  the 
allies,  to  say  to  the  princes  engaged  in  that  war,  "  Thus  far  shall  you 
go  and  no  farther."  '  ^"  What  now  began  nearly  and  gravely  to  affect 
the  elector  was  the  fate  of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden. 

A  glance  at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  to 

'*  To  Wich  at  Hamburg,  10  Aug.  o.s.  1711,  Record  Office,  Entry  Books,  Hamburg. 

'^  '  La  Protestation  du  Roy  de  Suede  a  changai  entierement  les  sentiments  que 
quelques  uns  avoient  ici  en  sa  faveur '  (D'Alais,  10  March  1711,  Record  Office, 
Regencies  6).  Both  D'Alais  and  Townshend  on  3  March  (Regencies  6,  and  Holland) 
reported  the  receipt  at  Hanover  of  news  from  Fabrice  of  an  alarming  character.  The 
despatch  referred  to  would  be  that  to  Bernstorff  of  26  Dec.  o.s.,  a  long  extract  from 
which  is  preserved  among  the  Robethon  papers  at  the  British  Museum  (Stowe  MS. 
223  f.,  440).  It  was  to  the  general  effect  that,  in  default  of  a  peace  being  forced  upon 
Denmark,  Charles  would  pursue  his  own  course,  regardless  of  other  interests.  In  his 
letter  to  the  bishop  of  Liibeck  of  12  Feb.  o.s.  1711  (Anecdotes  du  Sijour)  Fabrice 
writes  of  the  growth  of  a  misunderstanding  with  Hanover :  '  On  a  tach6  ici  depuis 
quelque  tems  de  mettre  mal  la  cour  de  Hannovre  dans  I'esprit  de  sa  Majeste.' 

"  An  account  of  this  mission  of  Robethon,  compiled  from  the  original  papers,  in 
Spittler's  Gottingischcs  historisches  Magazin,  i.  pp.  553  ff.  For  the  difficulties 
which  prevented  the  assembly  of  the  corps  cp.  Lamberty,  vi.  470-1. 

'«  D'Alais,  3  July  1711,  Regencies  7. 

"  This  loan  also  was  strongly  objected  to  in  England,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
harm  to  Sweden,  but  because  it  was  feared  that  the  king  of  Denmark  would  by  it  be 
enabled  to  take  back  into  his  own  jjay  his  troops  hired  to  the  allies.  He  was  actually 
making  great  difficulties  about  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  for  this  purpose.  The  elector 
assured  the  British  government  that  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  money  should  not 
be  used  in  this  way.  See  D'Alais'  and  St.  John's  despatches  of  July  and  August  1711, 
Record  Office,  Regencies  7,  9. 

=«  To  D'Alais,  17  July  o.s.  1711,  Record  Office,  Regencies  9. 
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Hanover  of  these  lands,  which  separated  her  from  the  sea,  and 
which  commanded  the  estuaries  of  both  Elbe  and  Weser.  The 
ownership  of  them  by  Sweden  has  been  a  principal  cause  for  the 
cultivation  of  friendly  relations  with  that  country.  Now  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign  of  1711  the  Danes  threatened  to  take  up 
winter  quarters  there,  while  in  the  summer  had  prevailed  the 
insupportable  apprehension  that  Prussia  might  demand  them  as 
the  price  of  adhesion  to  the  Northern  League.-^  Whitworth 
expected  them  to  go  to  the  highest  bidder.^-  That  Hanover  should 
possess  them  was  an  idea  quite  familiar,  indeed  obvious.^  D'Alais 
says  that  the  Saxon  envoy,  rempli  a  son  ordinaire  de  projets, 
had  suggested  it  to  the  elector  two  years  before,  and  that  in 
December  the  king  of  Denmark  actually  offered  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  duchies  in  perpetuity  for  a  sum  of  money .-^  This 
the  elector  declined,  and  the  British  government,  giving  its  good 
offices  with  the  reminder  that  it  was  his  loan  which  had  enabled 
the  Danes  to  take  the  field,  and  the  advice  that  if  further  instal- 
ments were  paid  at  all  restrictive  conditions  should  be  imposed," 
prevailed  upon  the  king  of  Denmark  to  relinquish  for  the  time  his 
plan  of  occupation. 

But  in  the  next  year  Frederick  renewed  his  attack,  and  prepared 
actually  to  annex  the  duchies.  When,  in  July  1712,  he  crossed 
the  Elbe  and  laid  siege  to  Stade,  Hanoverian  and  other  troops  of 
the  circle  marched  to  garrison  Verden  and  other  strong  places. 
But  Stade  surrendered,  and  Frederick  was  master  of  Bremen.  His 
threatening  attitude  towards  Hamburg  and  his  interference  with  the 
Elbe  commerce  strained  yet  further  his  relations  with  the  elector, 
so  that  the  latter  even  feared  for  his  own  frontiers.  The  advent, 
however,  of  Stenbock,  the  fight  at  Gadebusch,  the  long  siege  of 
Tonning  diverted  the  Danish  monarch  and  kept  him  occupied 
elsewhere.  And  now  an  entirely  new  development  occurred  by 
the  intervention  of  the  powerful  German  state  which  had  hitherto 
stood  aloof. 

In  June  1713  Frederick  William,  the  new  king  of  Prussia, 
arranged  a  treaty  with  Baron  Goertz,  representing  Holstein-Gottorp, 
and  Vellingk  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  which  provided  for  the  joint 
occupation   of    Stettin   and   Wismar   by   troops   of    Prussia    and 

"  Spittler,  loc.  cit. 

2^  2  Oct.  o.s.  1711,  Eecord  Office,  Kussia. 

-*  '  L'on  ne  peut  pas  s'imaginer,  que  si  les  Princes  Confederez  du  Nord  viennent  a 
part^iger  entr'eux  les  Provinces  de  la  Suede  en  Allemagne,  l'on  ne  veuille  ici  avoir  part 
a  ses  d^pouilles;  et  le  Pays  de  Breme  est  tellement  a  la  bienseance,  que  l'on  ne  peut 
pas  douter,  que  l'on  ne  se  I'approprie,  par  des  mesures  concertees  avec  le  Dannemarc 
du  consentement  de  ses  Alliez.  L'on  declare  meme  des  a  present  que,  quoyqu'il 
arrive,  Ton  ne  soufirira  pas  que  les  voisins  fassent  aucune  entreprise  contre  ce  puch6 
la '  (D'Alais,  7  July  1711,  Regencies  7). 

-•  Ihid.  1  Sept.,  11  Dec.  1711. 

•^  See  the  despatches,  Regencies  6,  7,  9. 
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Holstein  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  arrangement 
failed,  for  the  Swedish  commandants  of  the  two  fortresses  refused 
to  give  them  up.  Stettin  had  to  be  reduced  by  siege ;  it  fell  not 
into  Prussian  but  into  Russian  hands  ;  and  when  Menshikov  by 
the  treaty  of  Schwedt  handed  it  over  to  Prussia  and  Holstein, 
certain  engagements  were  exacted  in  return. 

In  its  provisions  also  for  neutralising  Holstein-Gottorp  the 
Goertz  treaty  failed.  England  was  lavish  of  encouragement,  but 
refused  material  help.  In  view  of  the  recognised  instability  of 
British  promises  since  the  tory  government  had  been  in  office,  the 
mere  assurance  that  the  queen  would  support  the  king  of  Prussia 
against  attack  by  the  tsar  or  other  powers,  if  by  threatening  to 
invade  Holstein  he  would  deter  the  king  of  Denmark  from 
invading  Scania,^''  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  take  up 
arms  alone  ;  nor  would  Holland,  nor  Hanover,'^''  nor  France  aid 
him  in  the  contemplated  occupation.  The  elector  still  alleged  the 
exigencies  of  the  French  war,  but  was  also  now,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  bonds  of  an  understanding  with  Denmark  respecting  Yerden. 
Meanwhile  the  tsar  threatened  that,  if  Prussia  attacked  his  Danish 
ally,  the  treaty  of  Schwedt  should  be  torn  up,  and  the  con- 
federate troops  return  to  Pomerania.^*  Frederick  William  decided  to 
come  to  terms  with  him.  All  the  efforts  of  Goertz  and  his  friends  '^'' 
in  opposition  were  unavailing.  In  June  1714  a  secret  treaty  was 
signed  with  Russia.  Goertz  was  expelled  with  contumely  from 
Berlin,  the  project  of  saving  Holstein-Gottorp  was  given  up,  and 
the  army  designed  therefor  was  kept  for  other  purposes.''" 

When,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  August,  George  succeeded 
to  the  British  throne,  the  process  of  stripping  Sweden  of  her  German 
provinces  was  in  full  operation.     The  king  of  Prussia  had  Stettin, 

■-"  Bromley  to  Breton  at  Berlin,  4  May  o.s.  (cp.  13  April  o.s.)  1714,  Record  Office, 
Entry  Books,  Prussia.  Cp.  Bromley's  despatches  to  Strafford  in  this  month,  ibid. 
Holland. 

'"  Copies  of  the  elector's  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Prussia  among  Breton's 
despatches,  November  1713,  Eecord  Office,  Prussia.  One  of  the  king's  letters, 
Lamberty,  viii.  315. 

-"  See  important  despatches  from  Breton,  23  Dec.  1713,  20  Jan.  1714,  loc.  cit. 

■■"  '  Nous  avons  fait  un  complot  magnifique  compost  du  Baron  Gorits,  M""  Bretton 

Envoy6   de  I'Angl",  M''   de  Eottenburg    M"'   de  Friesendorff   et   moy   pour   attaquer 

unanimement  de  vive  force  et  tons  a  la  fois  cette  cour  '  (Sparre,  then  at  Berlin,  to 

Vellingk,  16  June   1714,   Handlingar  rorande   Skatidinaviens  Historia,   viii.  154). 

I  Thei'e  is  much  interesting  detail  in  this  correspondence  about  the  negotiations.     We 

may  quote  from  Sparre's  of  8  May :  '  J'ai  remarqu6  dans  la  conference  en  general  que 

ll'on  a  beaucoup  d'envie  de  posseder  Stettin,  que  I'on  veut  peu  ou  rien  faire  pour  le 

■m^riter,  que  I'on  aime  respecte  et  craint  le  Czar,  qu'on  compte  peu  ou  point  sur  le 

Eoy  Auguste,  qu'on  est  remply  de  management  pour  I'Empereur  et  d'ombrage  pour  la 

cour  d'Hannovre.      V<^  ExC^"  conviendra  que  voila  un  villain  cannevas.'     Sparre  left 

j^  Berlin  early  in  July  for  Vienna,  where  Goertz  joined  him. 

^''  See  Droysen,  iv.  ii.  92-5  ;  Stenzel,  iii.  259,  261.  By  the  treaty  Peter  guaranteed 
to  Prussia  possession  of  Stettin  and  its  district,  Frederick  William  to  him  Ingria, 
'Carelia,  and  Esthonia,  with  the  ports  of  Viborg,  Narva,  and  Reval. 
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and  was  strong  enough  to  keep  it.  The  king  of  Denmark  was  in 
possession  of  Bremen,  but  George  could  not  permit  him  to  keep 
that.  When  it  had  become  clear  that  Charles,  mainly  owing  to 
his  obstinacy  in  refusing  terms,  must  lose  the  duchies,  he  had 
determined  to  have  them  for  himself.  He  had  no  intention  of 
fighting  for  them ;  he  preferred  negotiation.  Firmly  adhering  to 
his  purpose,  he  obtained  in  the  end  from  the  necessities  of  Prussia 
and  Denmark,  and  by  utilising  the  commercial  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  all  that  he  required  at  little  cost  to  his  electorate. 

The  new  government  in  England  was  necessarily  whig.  The 
majority  of  the  lords  justices  were  of  that  party.  Sunderland  and 
his  friends  by  their  persistent  outcry,  the  succession  in  danger,  had 
forced  themselves  to  be  considered  the  repositories  of  its  safety. 
Bothmer,  George's  envoy,  who  more  than  any  one  advised  the  new 
appointments,  believed  the  assertion.  The  multitude  of  whig 
claimants  was  great,  and  the  minor  appointments,  which  alone 
were  left  for  loyal  tories,  were  refused.  Nottingham,  who  accepted 
the  post  of  president  of  the  council,  could  hardly  now  be  called  a 
tory. 

A  politician  of  secondary  importance,  Charles,  Viscount  Towns- 
hend,  was  called  to  head  the  ministry.  He  was  appomted 
secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  province.  He  was  a  man  of 
greater  integrity  than  ability,  one  in  whom  caution  and  care  failed 
to  produce  correctness  of  judgment.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
owed  his  selection  to  the  fact  that  as  ambassador  at  the  Hague  he 
had  become  well  known  to  Bothmer.  But  the  latter  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  leading  English  statesmen ;  he  had  met 
them,  if  not  at  the  Hague  or  Hanover,  then  on  his  various  visits 
to  London.  We  can  only  say  that,  knowing  them,  he  recommended 
Townshend  as  the  most  suitable  for  the  position.  Doubtless  the 
latter's  services  in  negotiating  the  barrier  treaty  of  1709,  which 
included  a  guarantee  of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  did  much  to 
recommend  him.^'  But  there  were  other  points.  To  have  a  man 
of  controlling  influence  at  the  head  of  George's  first  government 
was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hanoverians,  desirable.  Nor  must 
he  be  personally  obnoxious  to  the  tories,  for  George  had  no  desire 
to  be  a  partisan  king.  Townshend's  position  in  his  party  and  in 
society  was  sufficient  but  not  preponderant.  He  had  not  identified 
himself  with  the  virulence  of  Sunderland  and  the  junta.  Further, 
his  personal  character  recommended  itself  to  a  master  in  whom  the 
virtues  of  integrity  and  of  stern  justice  were  conspicuous.  Towns- 
hend's integrity  was  famed.  These  considerations  were  the  chief, 
I  think,  which  determined  his  appointment. 

The  other  secretary  of  state  was  General  James  Stanhope,  the 
soldier  who  had  gathered  honour  at  Port  Mahon,  at  Almenara,  and 

*'  So  Green,  History  of  tJie  Eiiglish  Peopk,  viii.  4, 
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at  Saragossa,  and  had  not  lost  it  at  Brihuega.  Since  his  return 
from  Spain  he  had  occupied  himself  with  politics,  importing  into 
them  the  energy  and  dash  which  had  marked  his  conduct  in  the 
field.  He  was  no  insular  politician,  but  had  a  fine  conception  of  a 
foreign  policy  proper  to  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  diplomatist  and 
a  man  of  education,  could  undertake  embassies  in  person  to  Vienna 
or  Madrid,  and  was  the  Englishman  who  carried  through  the 
Orleans  scheme  of  mutual  support  which  produced  the  Triple  and 
Quadruple  Alliances.  In  uprightness  of  character  he  matched 
Townshend.  The  inquiry  into  his  management  of  the  military 
funds  at  his  disposal,  intended  to  damage  him,  only  brought  him 
credit.^^ 

The  vehement  earl  of  Sunderland,  Marlborough's  son-in-law, 
the  loudest  and  most  forward  of  the  whig  lords,  and  of  higher 
standing  than  either  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  had  to  be  content 
for  the  present  with  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  It  was  not 
till  the  autumn  of  1716  that  he  gained,  by  means  not  the  most 
creditable,  George's  favour.  His  power  followed  upon  Townshend's 
fall. 

After  Stanhope  the  most  important  commoner  was  Eobert 
Walpole.  Holding  at  first  the  subordinate  office  of  paymaster- 
general,  his  powers  of  debate  and  skill  in  finance  speedily  made 
him  his  leader's  rival  in  the  lower  house.  Brother-in-law  to  Towns- 
hend, he  was  of  a  different  character  and  a  very  different  destiny. 
None  of  George's  ministers  succeeded  as  did  Walpole.  The  later 
opportunities  of  the  reign  he  so  utilised  that  his  power  in  the  next 
was  almost  absolute,  and  his  name  remains  among  the  first  in 
English  history. 

For  the  rest  the  great  seal  was  given  to  William,  Lord  Cowper, 
again  a  man  distinguished  for  honour  and  integrity.  The  famous 
orator  and  financier  Charles  Montague,  Lord  Halifax,  headed  the 
commission  of  the  treasury,  and  received  an  earldom  and  the  garter. 
Lord  Wharton  was  privy  seal,  the  earl  of  Orford  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  lord  chamberlain,  William 
Pulteney,  afterwards  earl  of  Bath,  secretary  at  war.  To  Marl- 
borough no  place  was  given. 

The  change  of  monarch  and  ministry  brought  with  it  changes 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with 
foreign  powers.  Not  immediately  with  Austria  ;  the  resentment  of 
the  emperor  required  time  and  diplomacy  for  its  abatement.  But 
with  France  the  friendliness  cultivated  by  Bolingbroke  was  imme- 
diately destroyed  ;  mutual  suspicion  took  its  place,  and  the  year 
which  remained  to  Louis  XIV  was  marked  by  little-veiled  hostility. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Dutch  laid  aside  their  anger  and  ill-will, 

^^  W.  Michael  {Englische  Geschichte  im  18''^'^Jahrhundert,  i.  437)  has  an  enthusixstic 
appreciation  of  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
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openly  expressed  their  joy  at  George's  accession,  and  were  ready  to 
give  him  practical  support. 

This  reunion  of  the  British  and  Dutch  at  once  removed  the 
l)rincipal  difficulty  which  the  tory  government  had  met  with  in 
its  dealings  with  Sweden.  Boliiigbroke,  whether  he  projected  plans 
for  the  salvation  of  that  country  or  threatened  reprisal  for  ills 
inflicted,  had  been  ever  foiled  by  the  refusal  of  the  states-general 
to  co-operate.  Now  however  they  were  in  a  compliant  mood. 
The  reason  for  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  Sweden  ;  nor  was  it 
only  that  the  statesmen  of  the  Hague  saw  their  old  friends  in 
office  in  London.  They  were  delighted  to  be  relieved  from  the 
apprehension  of  an  alliance  between  France  and  England  to  their 
prejudice.  They  were  engaged  in  stubborn  dispute  with  Austria 
about  the  provisions  of  the  new  barrier  treaty,  and  expected  to  find 
in  England  under  George  a  powerful  advocate  of  their  cause.  To 
ensure  his  support  they  were  ready  to  fall  in  with  his  purposes 
elsewhere. 

At  the  beginning  of  August,  when  Queen  Anne  died,  a  squadron 
prepared  for  the  Baltic  lay  ready  at  the  Nore.     Six  days  after, 
that    event    Bromley,   secretary   of  state,   indited   the   following 
despatch  to  his  new  master  :  ^' — 

Sir, — By  direction  of  the  lords  justices  I  have  the  honour  to  represent 
to  your  majesty  the  unfortunate  condition  of  your  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  trading  to  the  Baltic  seas,  whose  ships  and  effects  are  daily  seized 
by  the  Swedish  men-of-war  and  privateers. 

When  these  violences  were  first  begun  it  was  given  out  on  the  park  of 
Sweden  that  nothing  farther  was  intended  than  barely  to  prevent  our 
supplying  her  enemies  with  ships,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  but,  not- 
withstanding these  specious  pretences,  many  vessels  were  confiscated 
without  any  proof  of  their  being  designed  for  the  service  of  the  czar,  or 
their  having  any  contraband  goods  on  board,  and  it  was  afterwards 
declared  his  Swedish  majesty  had  sent  positive  orders  not  to  suffer  any 
nation  whatsoever  to  trade  to  or  from  any  port  that  had  been  taken  from 
him  in  the  course  of  this  war. 

I  beg  leave  with  all  submission  to  acquaint  your  majesty  that  by 
treaties  concluded  in  the  years  1661  and  1700  between  the  crowns  of 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden  (extracts  whereof  are  hereunto  annexed)  it 
was  agreed  that  neither  part  should  furnish  the  enemies  of  the  other 
with  any  of  the  goods  therein  specified. 

Accordingly  all  care  has  been  taken,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit,  to  enforce  a  due  observation  of  those  treaties ;  but  we  know 
of  no  law  or  treaty  which  debars  your  majesty's  subjects  from  trading  to 
or  from  any  port  taken  from  Sweden,  and  in  the  quiet  possession  of 
another  prince,  when  such  port  is  not  besieged  or  blocked  up  by  land  or 
by  sea. 

There  are  four  men-of-war  appointed  to  convoy  the  ships  of  your 
majesty's  subjects  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford,  your 
"  Record  Office,  Begencies  11. 
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majesty's  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  is  instructed  to  press  the  states 
that  their  convoy  may  join  your  majesty's  for  their  mutual  security.  He 
writes  me  the  states  have  answered,  their  convoy  is  not  ready,  but  the 
season  of  the  year  for  this  trade  being  far  advanced  your  majesty's  ships 
are  commanded  to  proceed,  though  Captain  Hamilton,  the  commodore  of 
your  majesty's  ships,  is  under  orders  to  stop  at  Elsinore  and  inform 
himself  of  the  strength  and  designs  of  the  Swedes,  since  Mr.  Jackson, 
your  majesty's  resident  at  Stockholm,  has  given  his  opinion  that  the 
Swedish  squadron  will  attack  that  of  your  majesty,  if  they  happen  to 
ineet,  and  in  case  Mr.  Hamilton  finds  there  is  any  danger,  he  is  to  return 
to  the  river  of  Thames  with  as  many  of  the  merchantmen  as  are  willing 
to  accompany  him. 

The  lords  justices  have  directed  me  to  acquaint  your  majesty  that 
the  interruption  of  your  subjects'  trade  to  the  Baltic  will  be  particularly 
prejudicial  to  your  majesty's  service,  and  to  all  other  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  at  this  time,  in  regard  of  the  want  there  will  be  of  naval  stores, 
and  it  is  with  all  duty  and  humility  submitted  to  your  Majesty's  great 
wisdom,  what  instances  you  shall  think  tit  to  make  to  the  princess  and 
senate  of  Sweden  on  this  occasion. 
Whitehall:  7  August  1714. 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  case  between  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden  as  it  stood  at  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  The 
date  of  the  despatch  frees  it  from  suspicion  of  inspiration  from 
Hanover.  There  had  hardly  been  time  for  the  news  of  the  queen's 
death  to  arrive  there  ;  orders  in  reply  could  not  have  been  received. 
Moreover  we  know  that  George  delayed  to  direct  British  politics  till 
he  was  assured  how  matters  stood  in  the  island.  And  the  paper 
is  in  natural  sequence  to  the  previous  despatches  of  Bromley.  But 
though  he  did  not  prompt  it,  the  statement  of  complaint  came 
ready  to  George's  purpose.  He  lost  no  time  in  making  separate 
protest  at  Stockholm  through  his  own  secretary,  Schreiber, 
threatening  Hanoverian  assistance  to  his  new  subjects  to  obtain 
them  redress.  But  the  senators  could  only  return  the  answer  they 
had  given  Jackson  ;  they  could  not  act  contrary  to  the  king's 
express  orders.^'' 

The  expedition  was  abortive.  It  sailed  from'  Yarmouth  roads 
about  9  August,  old  style,  under  command  of  Captain  Archibald 
Hamilton.  It  consisted  of  his  majesty's  ships  '  Woolwich,' '  Dolphin,' 
and  '  Flamborough,'  and  some  eighteen  sail  of  merchantmen,  mostly 
of  the  Eussia  Company,  bound  for  St.  Petersburg.  Elsinore  was 
reached  on  the  27th.  But  Hamilton  did  not  enter  the  Baltic. 
Learning  that  two  powerful  Swedish  squadrons  were  on  the  look- 
out for  him,  prepared  for  attack,  he  was  obliged,  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions,  to  return  home.  On  the  way  an  adventure  befell 
him.  He  left  Elsinore  at  the  second  attempt,  with  his  three  men-of- 
war  and  seven  of  the  merchant  ships,  on  10  September,  old  style. 

"  Jackson,  25  Sept.  o.s.  1714,  Record  Oflice,  Sweden. 
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Next  day  the  *  Dolphin  '  sprang  a  bad  leak,  and  the  weather  being 
stormy  he  decided  to  put  into  the  Swedish  harbour  of  Marstrand, 
near  Gothenburg,  for  repairs.  He  sent  word  of  his  arrival  to 
General  Hugo  Hamilton,  in  command  at  Gothenburg,  who  at  once 
came  over  with  Admiral  Leyonhaupt  in  a  cruiser  of  forty-four  guns. 
Another  Swedish  cruiser  of  equal  strength  was  in  the  harbour. 
Civilities  ensued,  the  Swedes  being  entertained  on  board  the 
*  Woolwich,'  the  English  captains  in  Marstrand  Castle.  But  when 
the  time  for  departure  approached  Leyonhaupt  declined  to  allow 
pilots  to  go  on  board.  The  Swedish  men-of-war  laid  themselves 
athwart  the  two  available  English  (the  '  Dolphin  '  was  lashed  to  the 
wharf,  with  her  powder  and  guns  on  shore) ,  and  the  latter  prepared 
for  action.  The  merchantmen,  which  had  put  into  Gothen- 
burg, were  seized  there  on  pretext  of  their  being  bound  for  the 
forbidden  ports;  their  papers  were  taken  away  and  the  masters 
thrown  into  prison.  However,  the  affair  being  referred  to  Stockholm, 
the  senate  proved  more  accommodating  than  in  the  general  case. 
The  embargo  was  removed,  and,  leaving  the  '  Dolphin  '  to  follow, 
Hamilton  sailed  on  26  September,  and  arrived  in  Sole  (Southwold) 
Bay  on  4  October.^' 

The  issue  of  the  expedition  could  not  but  increase  the  ill-feeling 
between  England  and  Sweden.  The  seizures  of  British  merchant- 
men had  been  more  frequent  during  the  summer  than  ever  before. 
They  were  reported  by  almost  every  post.  In  June  Jackson  had 
furnished  a  list  of  sixteen  ships,  bound  for  St.  Petersburg  or  Riga, 
brought  up  into  Swedish  ports.^*"'  In  August  Hamilton  had  news  of 
thirty  English  and  Dutch  vessels  taken  into  Stockholm.^'^  In  the 
following  January  Jackson  made  a  formal  claim  for  over  65,000/. 
in  respect  of  some  twenty-four  ships  or  their  cargoes  seized.^*  Small 
wonder  that  Townshend  took  a  strong  tone  in  his  replies  to  the 
appeals  of  Gyllenborg,  the  Swedish  minister,  for  help,  and  his 
protests  against  the  supply  of  ships  and  men  which  the  tsar  was 
obtaining  from  England.^^  He  recapitulated  the  efforts  made  by 
the  queen  and  the  elector  to  keep  intact  the  Swedish  provinces  in 
Germany,  and  by  a  reasonable  peace  to  save  Sweden  from  the  sorry 
situation  to  which  Bhe  was  reduced.  It  was  of  no  use,  he  said,  to 
appeal  to  treaties,  when  the  king  of  Sweden  utterly  refused  to 

*^  Record  Office,  Admiralty,  Captains'  Letters  H  9,  Orders  and  Instructions  4G, 
Secretaries  of  State's  Letters  13,  &c.  A  list  of  twenty  ships  provided  with  passes,  King's 
Letters 72,  with  the  instructions.   Jackson  from  Stockholm,  25  Sept.  o.s.,ibid.,  Sweden. 

^*  19  June  o.s.  ibid.  ''  1  August  o.s.,  loc.  cit. 

"  15  and  22  Jan.  o.s.  1715,  printed  by  Lamberty,  ix.  250.  Full  particulars  of  the 
claim  of  the  Russia  Company,  amounting  to  45,156i.  9s.  9d.,  will  be  found  with  Towns- 
hend's  despatch  of  10  Dec.  o.s.  1714  (Record  Office,  Sweden).  Other  claims  came  to 
20,313L 

*"  October  and  November  llli,  ibid.  (Foreign  Ministers).  Orders,  however,  were 
sent  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to  make  strict  inquiry  into  the  justice  of  this 
complaint  (Record  Office,  Admiralty,  Secretaries  of  State's  Letters  14,  5  Nov.  o.s.  1714). 
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accept  the  good  offices  proffered  in  accordance  with  their  stipulations. 
He  had  himself  defied  their  true  sense  by  continually  disturbing 
British  subjects  in  their  commerce  in  the  Baltic,  and  confiscating 
their  ships  and  goods  on  no  sufficient  pretext.  Care  had  been  taken 
that  those  ships  carried  no  contraband  of  war.  In  view  of  such 
'  unexampled  and  outrageous  severities  '  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  troops  could  be  sent  to  assist  Sweden,  engaging  England  in  the 
war.  Nevertheless,  of  the  good- will  and  friendship  entertained  by 
the  one  country  towards  the  other,  all  reasonable  steps  would  be 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  Sweden  in  concert  with  the  states-general.^*' 

The  situation  in  North  Germany  was  sufficiently  alarming.  It 
was  known  that  Charles  was  about  to  return  home  from  his  long 
exile.  The  conclusion  of  the  French  war  sent  thousands  of  soldiers 
to  his  standards  in  Pomerania.'*'^  The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel 
was  openly  leagued  with  him,  had  interviews  in  his  favour  with  the 
kings  of  Prussia  and  Poland,  and  was  ready  to  send  troops.  The 
Swedish  soldiers  in  Zweibriicken,  Charles's  patrimony,  would  march 
northwards  with  those  of  Hesse.  Charles  Leopold  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  other  German  princes  were  showing  sympathy.  The 
last  resources  of  Sweden  were  being  strained  to  supply  reinforce- 
ments. Suddenly,  towards  the  end  of  November,  Charles  appeared. 
He  had  left  Demotika  on  1  October,  crossed  the  Danube  at 
Giurgevo,  and  arrived  on  the  19th  at  Pitesti,  in  Wallachia,  a  few 
hours'  ride  from  Bucharest,  and  near  the  frontier  of  Transylvania. 
Here  he  stayed  over  a  fortnight,  partly,  it  was  reported,  to  give 
time  for  his  troops  from  Bender  to  join  him,  mainly  awaiting  an 
answer  to  his  inquiry  at  Vienna  whether  he  would  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  emperor's  dominions  in  security  and  incofinitoJ'^  A 
sufficiently  satisfactory  answer  having  been  received,  he  immediately, 
and  without  waiting  for  the  nobles  sent  by  the  emperor,  against  his 
desire,  to  receive  him,  began  on  8  November  *^  his  famous  secret 
ride  to  Stralsund. 

The  route  to  the  north  lay  then,  as  now,  through  Vienna,  and 
Charles's  arrival  there  was  eagerly  expected  both  by  the  curious  and 

^^  November  1714,  ibid.  A  paragraph  of  similar  import  was  inserted  in  the  in- 
structions for  the  earl  of  Stair,  envoy  extraordinary  to  Paris  (22  Nov.  o.s.  1714,  ibid. 
France.  Stair  was  not  accredited  as  ambassador  till  after  Louis  XIV's  death). 
'  The  King  of  Sweden  could  never  be  brought  to  hearken  to  any  practicable  proposals 
that  were  made  to  him,  and  persisted  always  to  act  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  best  friends,  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  save  his  dominions  from  that 
ruin  and  desolation  which  has  since  fallen  upon  several  of  them.  However,  if  that 
Prince  on  his  return  changes  his  former  methods  of  acting,  and  gives  way  to  measures 
which  may  with  reason  be  put  in  practice  for  his  preservation,  we  have  so  great  a 
desire  to  contribute  thereto,  that  we  shall  on  all  occasions  shew  our  readiness  to  do 
him  the  best  service  we  can.' 

^'  Droysen,  iv.  ii.  98. 

"  Carlson,  p.  7G.  Rescript  to  secretary  Stiernhok  at  Vienna,  Egenhandiga  Bref,  p. 
401. 

**  So  Jefferyes  :  some  authorities  give  G  November. 
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by  persons,  as  Goertz,  who  desired  an  interview.  On  14  November 
a  small  party  of  Swedish  officers  passed  through  the  city  on  their 
way  homewards.  They  hurried  northwards  through  Bavaria  and 
Hesse,  avoiding  the  dominions  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.  On  the  19th 
Whitworth,  as  well  informed  as  any  one,  reported  home  from  Eatis- 
bon  the  general  belief  that  Charles  had  not  yet  left  Transylvania. 
But  he  was  one  of  the  party,  and  before  the  rumours  of  that  fact 
began  to  be  credited  he  was  in  Stralsund.  An  ordinary  courier  v,ould 
have  taken  from  four  to  five  weeks  to  cover  the  distance,  1 ,000  to  1 ,200 
miles ;  Charles  accomplished  it  in  a  fortnight.  Accompanied  only 
by  an  officer  ^^  and  two  valets — the  others  of  his  company  had  failed 
from  exhaustion — he  knocked  at  the  gates  of  Stralsund  at  night  on 
22  November. ^^  The  officer  of  the  guard  did  not  know  him,  and  he 
only  obtained  entrance  on  the  plea  of  despatches  for  General 
Diiker,  Admitted  and  recognised,  his  presence  roused  a  frenzy  of 
enthusiasm.  But  he  was  in  a  sad  state — his  body  covered  with 
l)ruises,  the  wound  on  his  foot  reopened,  his  legs  so  swollen  that 
the  boots  had  to  be  cut  off.'*^ 

His  arrival  had  been  heralded  at  Stockholm  a  month  beTore  by 
despatches  which  brought  consternation  to  the  city,  containing,  as 
they  did,  a  wholesale  rearrangement  of  offices,  and  orders  for  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes  and  the  raising  of  fresh  regiments.  The 
senate  decided  to  send  Count  Meyerfeldt,  governor-general  of 
Pomerania,  to  represent  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  these 
latter  commands,  the  kingdom  being  denuded  both  of  men  and 
money.  But  they  were  baffled  by  an  order  from  Charles,  now  at 
Stralsund,  that  no  one  should  go  to  him  without  permission. 
Nevertheless  in  the  extremity  of  the  case  Meyerfeldt  risked  the 
penalty  of  disobedience.  He  travelled  thither  early  in  December, 
bearing  as  a  peace  offering  100,000  rix-doUars,  squeezed  with 
extreme  difficulty  from  the  coffers  of  the  Stockholm  burghers.''' 

An  immediate  effect  of  Charles's  return  was  to  promote  combina- 
tion- among  the  powers  who  waited,  vulture-like,  upon  Sweden's 
dying  agony.^*     The   king  of  Prussia   had   already  made   fresh 

**  Otho  Frederick  During. 

*'^  Dangeau  in  his  journal  (5  Dec.  1714)  gives  3  a.m.  on  22  Nov.  as  the  time  of 
arrival.  Letters  of  Charles  to  his  grandmother  and  sister,  written  immediately  there- 
upon, are  dated  11  Nov.  (o.s.  Egenhdndiga  Bref,  pp.  7,  136).  Jefferyes  says  the  night 
of  the  11th  (o.s.) ;  Wich  (Hamburg)  that  Charles  surprised  General  Diiker  at  table.       • 

**  Jefiferyes  from  Stralsund,  4  Dec.  o.s.,  Record  Office,  Sweden  17,  and  to  Robethon 
(same  date  and  3  Nov.  o.s.),  British  Museum,  Stowe  MSS.  227  ff.,  528,  497,  501 ;  Wich, 
27  Nov.,  Record  Office,  Hamburg;  Whitworth,  1  to  26  Nov.  ibid.,  German  States; 
Fury  from  Vienna,  31  Oct.,  ibid.  Germany. 

"  .Jackson,  autumn  of  1714. 

*"  For  the  winter's  negotiations  see  Droysen,  pp.  101  ff.  But  his  account, 
written  chiefly  from  Prussian  archives,  is  rather  partial.  Prussia  coveted  Stettin  just 
as  much  as  Hanover  coveted  Bremen  and  Verden,  or  Denmark  Riigen  and  Stralsund. 
But  they  are  accused  of  greed,  while  Frederick  William  is  credited  with  the  patriotic 
desire  of  driving  the  Swedes  out  of  Germany,  and  of  preserving  the  quiet  of  the 
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overtures  to  Hanover,  but  George's  demands  had  been  too  large — 
Bremen  as  well  as  Verden,  Minden  east  of  the  Weser,  the  Bern- 
storff  estates  about  Gartow  in  Mecklenburg,  and  other  properties.'*'' 
Now  these  were  conceded.  A  '  punctation '  was  signed  ^^  on 
11  November,  with  the  expressed  object  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Swedes  from  Germany.  The  reason  alleged  was  the  danger  now 
threatening  the  empire  and  in  particular  the  territories  of  the 
Compaciscenten,  a  danger  increased  by  the  proposed  marriage  of 
the  heir  of  Hesse- Cassel  to  the  princess  of  Sweden,  whence  would 
arise  opportunity  for  joint  action  by  Sweden  and  France.  King 
George  agreed,  from  the  day  that  Denmark  ceded  to  him  the 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  to  help  to  secure  for  the  king  of 
Prussia  in  perpetuity  Stettin  and  the  country  to  the  Peene,  including 
Deiiimin,  Anclam,  Wolgast,  and  the  isles  of  Wollin  and  Usedom, 
Frederick  William  undertook  to  obtain  for  George  the  cession  of  the 
duchies,  also  in  perpetuity,  and  himself  to  cede  all  his  electoral 
fiefs  and  church  patronage  in  Brunswick-Liineburg  and  the  three 
Gartow  villages.  If  military  help  were  required,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  was  to  send  10,000  men,  the  king  of  Prussia  6,000 — one- 
third  of  them  cavalry  or  dragoons.  Further  particulars  on  this 
head  were  reserved  for  an  extension  of  the  agreement. 

But  Frederick  William  did  not  at  once  give  up  correspondence 
with  Charles.  He  proposed  terms  in  December  which  the  latter 
might  well  have  accepted.  These  were  to  hand  over  Stettin  in 
return  for  the  immediate  repayment  of  the  400,000  crowns  ex- 
pended, and  for  an  undertaking  from  Charles  not  to  attack  Saxony 
or  Poland,  Frederick  William  for  his  part  guaranteeing  Swedish 
Pomerania  against  attack  thence.  He  offered  further  to  advance 
800,000  crowns  for  th-e  hereditary  possession  of  the  country  up  to 
the  Peene,  or  for  its  administration  until  repayment."'^  The  land- 
grave of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Count  Eottembourg  on  the  part  of 
France,  tried  hard  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  on  these 
\  terms.  But  Charles  would  not  agree.  He  denied  alike  the  validity 
of  the  sequestration  and  liability  for  the  debt.  Thus,  says  Jefferyes, 
who  had  followed  Charles  to  Stralsund,  '  the  one  party  insisting  on 
his  right,  and  t'other  on  his  pretention,  the  negociations  which 
had  been  continued  here  for  2  or  3  weeks  were  broak  off.'  ^^ 
Frederick  William  began  to  prepare  for  a  campaign.  A  definite 
scheme  of  defence  was  adopted,  a  third  regiment  put  into  Stettin. 
In  vain  the  landgrave  spent  the  latter  half  of  January  in  Stralsund, 

empire.  No  doubt  he  had  the  former  purpose,  as  had  his  father  and  grandfather 
before  him  (Ranke,  Preussische  Geschichte,  iv.  485),  but  it  was  by  no  means  unselfish. 
Could  he  have  taken  Stralsund  without  the  aid  of  the  Danish  fleet,  he  would  probably 
have  done  so.  *'  Droysen,  pp.  92-4. 

'*•'  At  '  Alten-Landsburg '  (perhaps  Alt-Landsberg,  near  Potsdam)  by  Eltz,  Dohna, 
Printz,  and  Ilgen  (Staatsarchiv,  Hanover). 

^'  Droysen,  p.  106.  "  25  Dec.  o.s.,  Eecord  Office,  Sweden  17. 
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and  proceeded  thence  to  conferences  at  Orauienburg.''-^  ^lodified 
proposals  of  his  had  no  better  success  than  those  already  rejected."'' 

Thus  Charles  a  second  time  rejected  an  alliance  which  would 
at  least  have  preserved  for  him  a  great  part  of  his  German 
provinces,  and  have  reduced  his  adversaries  to  two.  He  was 
perhaps  right.  In  the  first  place,  as  Droysen  points  out,  his  most 
valuable  asset  was  his  personal  prestige.  If  he  was  precluded  from 
attacking  A-ugustus  in  Poland  or  Saxony,  or  the  Danes  in  Holstein, 
if  he  seemed  to  yield  to  Prussian  force,  that  prestige  would  be 
gravely  impaired.  In  the  second  place  a  blow  suddenly  and  suc- 
cessfully delivered  might  dispose  his  enemies  to  peace  upon  his  own 
terms.  Wismar  and  Stralsund  were  impregnable  while  he  held 
the  sea,  and  he  had  good  prospect  of  maintaining  his  superiority 
on  that  element.  It  was  not  till  the  Danes,  in  August  1715,  forced 
his  fleet  to  retire  to  its  own  harbours  that  his  land  position  in 
Germany  became  hopeless.  He  was  proved  to  be  wrong  by  the 
event,  but  there  was  sufficient  to  justify  so  bold  a  nature  in  making 
the  venture.  He  showed  of  what  mind  he  was  by  summarily 
ejecting  on  23  February  a  handful  of  Prussians  from  Wolgast. 

In  the  meantime  Frederick  William  had  followed  up  his  conven- 
tion with  Hanover  by  arrangements  in  other  quarters.  He  found 
Poland  and  Eussia  willing  enough  to  help  him.  A  definite  treaty 
for  military  aid  was  concluded  with  Augustus  on  3  February,  and  on 
Peter's  part  Golovkin  promised  the  help  of  30,000  to  40,000  men.^^ 

But  during  the  coming  year  the  full  energies  of  the  one 
monarch  were  to  be  absorbed  by  the  civil  war  in  Poland,  of  the 
other  by  the  same  war  and  by  his  work  in  Finland.  Denmark,  on 
the  other  hand,  wa»  ready  for  action,  and  her  navy  made  her  as- 
sistance of  special  value. 

In  the  summer  the  Danes  had  indeed  been  arrogant.  They 
were  anything  but  pleased  at  George's  advancement  to  be  king  of 
England.  They  looked,  says  Pulteney,  the  British  envoy,  for  trouhles 
there,  for  a  fresh  war  with  France,  or  a  tory  majority  in  the  new 
parliament,  rather  than  to  a  good  understanding.  But,  he  wrote, 
'  however  their  affections  may  turn,  as  they  find  their  expectations 
more  or  less  answered,  we  have  at  present  the  advantage  that  they 
respect  and  fear  us  more  than  they  did  some  months  ago,  and  the 
surest  tye  we  can  hold  them  by  is  that  of  fear.'  '^  Frederick  declined 
to  make  amends  for  the  damages  inflicted  upon  British  commerce  in 
the  Elbe  and  elsewhere  so  long  complained  of,  declined  to  evacuate 
Holstein,  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  remonstrances  against  that  and 
his  other  encroachments,  and  declined  to  give  up  Bremen. 

Charles's  return,  however,  brought   a  change,   and   Pulteney 

*'  Jefferyes,8andl8  Jan.  o.s.  1715,  Record  Office,  Sweden ;  Wich,  8  and  12  Feb.,  iUd. 
Hamburg.  '*  For  these,  and  the  king  of  Prussia's  reply,  see  Lamberty,  ix.  268. 

"  Droysen,  p.  113.  *"  16  Oct.  1714,  Record  Office,  Denmark. 
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could  now  note  misgivings  of  the  Danes  as  to  their  position,  a 
growing  distrust  in  themselves,  a  desire  for  a  suspension  of  arms, 
and  a  feeling  that  George's  new  power  to  help  or  harm  was  real 
and  must  be  reckoned  with.  As  the  new  year  advanced  Frederick 
evinced  a  disposition  to  accept  Eiigen  and  Stralsund  in  lieu  of 
Bremen  and  Verden,  and  to  support  the  Prussian  claim  to  Stettin, 
in  return  for  a  guarantee  of  Sleswick  to  himself  and  the  security 
of  Holstein  against  invasion. 

To  concede  this  was  to  accord  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Prusso-Hanoverian  agreement,  and  to  render  possible  the  con- 
clusion of  treaties  in  extension  of  it.  Such  were  signed  in  May. 
Their  expressed  object  was  to  divide  the  German  provinces  of 
Sweden  among  the  contracting  powers.  Hanover  was  to  have  the 
duchies,  Denmark  Stralsund,  Eiigen,  and  Wismar,  Prussia  Stettin 
with  the  country  to  the  Peene.  First  was  to  be  undertaken  the 
reduction  of  Stralsund.  But  no  obligation  was  laid  upon  George 
to  take  part  therein.  Careful  stipulations  limited  the  service  of  his 
troops  as  far  as  possible  to  his  own  dominions,  on  the  ground  of 
guarding  the  rear  of  the  assailants  from  attack  by  Hesse-Cassel  or 
other  German  state  or  France.  Otherwise  military  aid  was  to  be 
given  only  in  specified  Danish  and  Prussian  provinces,  if  the  war 
were  carried  into  them."  But  more  was  understood  than  was 
expressed,  nothing  less  than  that  if  Hanoverian  soldiers  stayed 
away  British  ships  should  be  present.  That  George  could  give  a 
definite  understanding  to  this  effect  was  due  to  fresh  action  on  the 
part  of  Charles. 

Gyllenborg,  in  spite  of  Townshend's  cold  reception  of  his 
arguments  in  the  autumn,  and  of  the  disabilities  entailed  upon 
him  by  want  of  money  and  credentials,  continued  to  urge  the 
justice  of  his  master's  cause,  the  obligations  of  the  treaties,  and  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  in  saving  from  ruin  a  country  so  long  her 
friend.  In  particular  he  called  attention  to  the  threatening  ex- 
pansion of  Eussia.  He  was  supported  in  his  efforts  by  the 
Holsteiner  Petkum,  who  came  to  London  in  January.  They  had 
interviews  with  Townshend  and  with  Bernstorff,  the  first  German 
minister,  but  made  little  impression.-'^  To  Petkum,  pleading  the  cause 
of  his  own  country,  the  former  replied  that  the  king  was  full  of  pity 
for  its  condition,  but  that,  as  some  of  the  parties  interested  declared 
that  the  house  of  Gottorp  had  drawn  its  present  misfortunes  upon 
itself  (an  allusion  to  the  convention  with  Stenbock  as  to  Tonning,  re- 
cently discovered  and  published),  he  desired,  before  taking  action 
to  be  enhghtened  as  to  the  truth  of  these  allegations.    He  expressed 

^'  I  take  from  originals  in  the  Staatsarchiv,  Hanover,  and  propose  to  give  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaties  at  greater  length  hereafter. 

*"  Gyllenborg's  correspondence  in  the  IJandlinciar  rorande  Slicmdviaviens 
Histcfi-ia,  x.  p.  121  ff.,  February  1715. 
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the  opinion  too  that  Brunswick  was  the  proper  place  at  which  to 
discuss  these  matters.-^^  To  Gyllenborg  were  objected,  as  before,  the 
impediments  which  the  king  of  Sweden  placed  in  the  way  of  British 
trade.  If  Charles  would  consent  to  remove  them,  and  give  satis- 
faction for  damages  done,  he  might  expect  to  see  Great  Britain 
exert  herself  to  procure  him  a  good  peace. 

But  Charles  would  do  no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary  he 
played  into  George's  hands  by  the  issue  of  an  edict  which  Jackson 
declared  to  violate  in  almost  every  clause  the  treaties  with  England 
and  Holland,  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  merchant  ship  to 
enter  the  Baltic  without  being  made  prize.*^"  This  was  the  priva- 
teer ordinance  of  8  February,  old  style,  whose  provisions  were  as 
follows.^^ 

Privateering  commissions  were  to  be  issued  to  any  who  desired 
them,  whether  they  were  subjects  of  the  king  of  Sweden  or  foreigners. 
Any  ship  encountered  was  to  be  boarded  and  her  papers  examined. 
If  all  were  correct  she  should  go  free,  and  no  violence  or  plundering 
be  committed.  But  if  anything  suspicious  were  observed  hatches 
were  to  be  sealed  up  and  the  ship  brought  into  port. 

If  after  being  signalled  a  ship  attempted  to  escape,  satisfaction 
was  to  be  made  to  the  privateer.     Resistance  entailed  forfeiture. 

Judgment  of  the  prize  court  was  to  be  summary,  nor,  in  the 
case  of  insufficient  papers,  was  time  to  be  allowed  to  procure  others 
fuller  and  more  authentic.  Only  such  papers  were  to  be  admitted 
as  were  found  in  the  ship  at  the  time  of  capture.  If  the  case  were 
dark  and  intricate,  bulk  was  to  be  broken  and  the  cargo  examined. 
If  the  ship  were  given  free  the  privateer  was  to  be  responsible  for 
all  damage  which  might  have  been  done  to  her  while  in  charge. 

*"  Petkum,  31  Jan.  o.s.,  Townshend's  reply,  8  Feb.  o.s.,  Eecord  Office,  Germany. 
Petkum  remained  in  England  till  1719.  **  5  and  19  March  o.s.,  ibid.  Sweden. 

*'  Abstracted  from  Jackson's  English  translation.  The  Swedish  original  in 
G.  Floder's  Handlingar  liorande  till  Kaming  Carl  XIFs  Historia,  iv.  224  (Carlson, 
p.  81,  note).  A  French  version  in  Lamberty,  ix.  228.  The  last  named  prints  (p.  219)  a 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  ordinance,  '  Lettre  d'une  Personne  de  Distinction  de 
Rotterdam  a  un  Amide  Amsterdam,'  Rotterdam,  10  May  1715,  and  a  yet  longer  one  (p. 
230), '  Seconde  Lettred'un  Ami  aDantzig  a  un  Ami  a  Amsterdam,'  ostensibly  of  December 
1714,  upholding  the  prohibition  of  commerce  to  the  lost  ports.  This  would  seem,  from 
an  allusion  in  Gyllenborg's  letters,  to  have  been  issued  in  England  by  him  in  May 
1715 :  '  Jag  hafver  nu  l&tit  tryckia  och  utdehla  det  andra  Dantziska  brefvet  ' 
{Handlingar  r'orande  Skandinaviens  Historia,  x.  171,  31  May  o.s.,  1715).  Another 
apology  for  Charles's  conduct,  and  a  violent  attack  upon  the  commercial  policy  of  Peter 
the  Great,  will  be  found  in  a  tract  of  1715  entitled  Beasons  for  the  Present  Conduct 
of  Sweden  in  relation  to  the  Trade  in  the  Baltick,  British  Museum,  8245  b.  69. 

In  France  the  issue  of  the  ordinance  was  condemned.  Torcy  wrote  of  it  to 
Campredon  at  Stockholm  (18  April)  :  '  Ce  prince  avoit  assez  d'ennemis  sans  chercher 
encore  de  nouveaux  moyens  d'attirer  contre  luy  toutes  les  nations  qui  trafiquent  dans 
le  nord,  et  je  crains  qu'il  n'ait  lieu  de  se  repentir  d'avoir  donn6  un  pr6texte  aux  Anglois 
et  aux  HoUandois  d'envoyer  des  escadres  dans  la  mer  Baltique  ;  car  eUes  n'y  agiront 
pas  vraysemblablement  pour  les  interets  de  la  Suede '  (Minist^re  des  Affaires 
Etrang^res,  Suede). 
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Lawful  prize  were  all  ships  of  the  enemy,  whatever  their 
cargoes ;  all  neutral  ships  going  to  or  coming  from  the  prohibited 
ports ;  all  built  or  bought  in  the  enemy's  territory,  taken  before 
they  had  touched  free  ground. 

The  following  papers  were  required  for  the  ship :  the  builder's 
attestation  of  the  place  of  building  ;  a  bill  of  sale,  showing  how  the 
ship  came  into  the  hands  of  the  owner,  he  not  being  the  builder ; 
a  bill  of  burden,  showing  the  size  of  the  ship  ;  and  a  passport 
giving  the  names  of  owner  and  master,  showing  that  the  owner 
was  not  an  enemy,  and  to  what  port  the  ship  was  bound.  This  was 
to  be  sworn  by  master  and  owner,  or  joint  owners,  to  specify  the 
whole  lading,  to  be  renewed  for  every  voyage,  and  to  be  subscribed 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  place  of  origin  according  to  ancient 
custom.  The  papers  were  to  be  strictly  in  order,  and  in  agreement 
.  with  each  other.  Ships  not  provided  with  them,  or  having  double 
and  contradictory  ones,  were  to  be  made  prize. 

Cargoes  were  confiscable  if  belonging  to  or  sent  for  the  account 
of  the  enemy,  if  carried  in  enemy's  ships  or  to  or  from  the  pro- 
hibited ports,  or  if  not  covered  by  proper  documents.  On  this 
account  were  required  an  affidavit  of  the  freighters,  certified  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  place  of  lading,  and  specifying  as  well  the  nature 
of  the  cargo  as  its  owners  and  destination  ;  a  bill  of  lading,  showing 
what  the  cargo  was,  and  for  whose  account ;  a  separate  certificated 
bill  of  lading  for  such  part  of  the  cargo  as  might  belong  to  the 
master ;  and  a  list  of  the  goods  carried,  with  their  marks  ;  all 
mutually  conformable.  Bills  of  lading  not  filled  up  were  expressly 
prohibited.  Other  papers,  as  invoices,  letters  of  advice,  custom 
house  rolls,  &c.,  might  be  asked  for,  for  comparison  with  those 
specified.  Goods  about  which  the  papers  were  contradictory  might 
be  confiscated. 

Contraband  of  war,  including  soldiers'  clothing,  was,  of  course, 
forbidden. 

Ships  laden  from  one  enemy's  port  to  another,  or  coming  too 
near  a  prohibited  port  or  one  not  specified  in  their  papers,  unless 
driven  thither  by  stress  of  weather  or  other  good  cause,  were  con- 
fiscable with  their  cargoes. 

Every  ship  must  have  a  roll  of  its  company  duly  certificated, 
showing  amongst  other  things  the  birthplace  of  each  man  of  the 
crew.  If  there  were  no  such  roll,  or  if  it  appeared  that  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  men  were  natives  of  an  enemy's  country,  ship 
and  cargo  were  to  be  confiscated.  If  part  only  of  a  ship  were 
lawful  prize,  the  whole  must  be  condemned. 

Lastly  the  prize,  when  so  adjudged,  was  to  be  the  sole  property 
of  the  commissioned  privateer  or  his  owners,  and  neither  king  nor 
public  was  to  have  any  share  in  it. 

The  execution  of  the  ordinance  was  immediate.     By  the  end  of 
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March  some  thirty  '  capers '  had  sailed  or  were  sailing  from 
Stockholm,  some  twenty  from  Gothenburg,  others  from  Wismar 
and  Stralsund.  Two  Dutch  and  five  British  merchantmen  had 
already  then  been  brought  into  Gothenburg  or  Marstrand.''^  Others 
were  detained  at  different  ports  for  want  of  proper  papers,  to  their 
great  loss.  This  was  especially  unjustifiable,  as  the  edict  had  not 
been  issued  when  they  left  home.  But  Charles  refused  to  grant 
them  passes,  and  insisted  upon  their  obtaining  the  documents 
prescribed.^  No  redress  was  to  be  had  from  the  Swedish  senate, 
for  the  officers  in  Gothenburg  and  the  other  ports  rejected  its 
authority,  referring  themselves  directly  to  Charles's  orders.  In 
May  Wich  reported  from  Hamburg  that  the  Baltic  swarmed  with 
Swedish  privateers,  and  that  thirty-two  English  and  Dutch  vessels 
had  been  taken  quite  lately .^^ 

This  new  imposition  upon  trade  could  in  no  wise  be  endured.'^* 
It  made  the  despatch  of  a  British  squadron  to  the  Baltic  abso- 
lutely necessary.  To  the  merchants'  petitions  for  it  there  had 
been  much  opposition,  but  ministers  could  meet  this  now  with 
arguments  of  force.  Gyllenborg  saw  this,  and  pleaded  for  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ordinance  in  certain  points,  in  view  of  the  embittered 
state  of  public  feeling  which  it  had  produced.*'^  Dutch  co- 
operation was  sought,  and  the  states-general  agreed  to  send 
twelve  ships.  An  attempt  by  Louis  XIV  to  have  these  ships 
join  a  squadron  of  his  own  was  unsuccessful."  It  is  noteworthy 
that,  although  the  Dutch  traders  to  the  Baltic  were  in  far  greater 
number  than  the  English,  the  latter  sent  twenty  ships  of  war  ;  but 
five  to  three  had  been  the  proportion  observed  during  the  war  with 
France. 

The  instructions  given  to  the  British  admiral  were  to  escort 
the  traders  safely  to  their  destinations,  and  to  bring  them  back,  to 
oppose  with  force  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Swedish  men-of-war 
or  privateers  to  interfere  with  them,  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
should  be  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  convoy  to  make 
reprisals.  Any  Swedish  ships  that  might  be  met  with  he  was  to 
seize   and  detain,  pending  a   satisfactory  answer   to   the  British 

*'-  Jackson,  19  and  26  March  o.s.,  Eecord  Office,  Sweden. 

**  Jefferyes,  5  and  12  April  o.s.,  ibid.  In  June  we  find  a  petition  to  Admiral 
Norris  from  the  masters  of  thirteen  English  ships  detained  at  Danzig  for  want  of 
the  prescribed  papers  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  28154,  f.  111). 

*'  24  May,  ibid.  Hamburg. 

^'  '  This  late  edict,'  Townshend  wrote, '  contains  several  innovations  that  no  treaty, 
law,  or  reason  can  justify.  We  can  look  upon  such  proceedings  as  piratical  only,  and 
commissions  founded  upon  such  orders  can  be  calculated  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
set  the  neutral  powers  at  defiance,  who  are  conceined  in  the  commerce  of  the  Baltick.' 
(To  Jefferyes,  8  March  o.s.,  Record  Office,  Entry  books,  Sweden.) 

•■■*  To  MiUlern,  29  April  o.s.,  loc.  cit.  p.  165. 

*'  Correspondence  between  Townshend  and  Horatio  Walpole  in  the  first  months  of 
1715,  Record  Office,  Holland.     Jjamberty,  ix.  252  ff. 
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demands,  and  if  these  were  not  complied  with  he  was  to  bring 
them  to  England.  But  the  Dutch  admiral  was  strictly  ordered  not 
to  engage  in  offensive  action  against  the  Swedes,  unless  he  were 
attacked. 

But  the  confederates  required  more  than  this,  nothing  less  than 
that  the  fleet  should  help  to  take  Stralsund.  Armaments,  which 
the  Danes  doubted  their  ability  to  meet,  were  preparing  in  Carls- 
krona.  The  Eussian  navy  was  fully  occupied  in  eastern  waters. 
There  remained  only  the  British  fleet  on  which  to  depend. 

Negotiations  respecting  the  part  to  be  played  by  it  went  on 
active^  from  February  to  April  between  the  Hanoverian  and 
Prussian  ministers.  They  led  to  an  express  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  former  that  it  would  take  part  in  the  hostilities.  A 
written  undertaking  to  that  effect  was  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  have  to  be  under  the  hands  of  the  British  ministers. 
But  George  pledged  his  honour  that  the  thing  should  be  done. 
It  was  pointed  out  that,  as  the  admiral  in  command  of  the  squadron 
would  have  orders  to  make  reprisals  on  Swedish  shipping  in  return 
for  the  damages  inflicted  upon  British  trade,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  inform  him  of  the  whereabouts  of  Swedish  ships  for 
him  to  attack  them.  Thus  the  confederate  cause  would  be  served 
as  well  as  though  Great  Britain  had  herself  declared  war  with 
Sweden.*^**  In  the  event  no  such  action  as  was  promised  took  place. 
At  the  critical  time,  when  the  Danish  flotilla  attacking  Riigen  was  in 
utmost  peril,  the  British  admiral  found  himself  unable  to  interfere. 
The  situation  was  saved  by  the  Danes  themselves.  But  these 
events  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  article.  We  must 
return  to  Charles. 

After  the  occupation  of  Wolgast,  when  he  refused  to  restore  the 
place,  more  Prussian  troops  were  sent  into  Usedom.  On  April  21 
he  invaded  that  island,  and  in  a  few  days  made  himself  master  of 
it.  Thereupon  the  non-Prussian  portion  of  the  Stettin  garrison 
was  disarmed,  and  the  dismissal  of  Friesendorff  from  -Berlin  on 
26  April  marked  the  formal  commencement  of  hostilities. 

The  negotiations  of  the  winter  had  been  complicated  by 
fear  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  Austria  or  France.  We  hear 
much  from  a  French  source  of  the  dread  of  imperial  interference 
entertained  at  Berlin.*^^  George  of  Hanover,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  in  excellent  favour  and  had  great  influence  at  Vienna. 
But  he  and  his  allies  were  well  aware  that  by  submitting  his  cause 
to  the  emperor,  and  consenting  to  send  ministers  to  the  Brunswick 
congress,  Charles  might  cheat  them  of  their  hopes.  They  took 
care,  therefore,  to  be  beforehand  with  him,  a  thing  which  his 
stiff-neckedness  made  easy.  But  the  story  of  this  also  belongs  to 
the  summer.     It   need  only  be  remarked  here  that  clauses  were 

'•'*  See  Michael,  i.  717-9. 

"^  Memoires  de  Torcy,  Bibliotb^que  Nationale,  Paris,  MS.  passim. 
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included  in  the  May  treaties  for  obtaining  the  emperor's  consent  to 
them  and  to  the  proposed  change  of  ownership  of  German  provinces. 

As  to  France,  after  it  became  clear  that  the  sea  powers  and 
Hanover  would  not  absolve  their  guarantees  in  the  way  demanded, 
Charles  had  begun  to  court  that  ancient  friend  of  Sweden,  a 
power,  he  wrote  to  his  sister,^"  more  likely  than  any  other  to 
give  him  assistance,  since  her  interests  were  more  than  any  one 
else's  at  one  with  his  own.  France  was  specially  named  by  his 
opponents  in  the  treaties  as  the  country  which  might  most  be  ex- 
pected to  send  him  military  help.  This  apprehension  was  un- 
founded, but  in  another  way  important  aid  was  given. 

Charles's  most  pressing  want  was  that  of  money."'  We  read  of 
mutiny,  even  in  Stralsund,  for  want  of  pay.  With  money  troops 
could  be  obtained  from  Germany.  But  Charles  had  not  sufficient 
to  pay  current  expenses.  He  tried  various  expedients.  He  re- 
imposed  the  old  charges  on  '  unfree  '  ships,  discontinued  during  the 
war."  He  ordered  all  customs  to  be  paid  in  rix-dollars,  '  whereas,' 
says  Jackson,  '  there  is  scarce  now  such  a  kind  of  species  to  be 
found  in  the  kingdom,'  "^  and  three-fourths  of  all  salaries  in 
interest-bearing  paper  redeemable  when  cash  should  be  available.^' 
He  proposed  to  sell — to  the  permanent  injury,  it  was  observed,  of 
Swedish  shipping — great  quantities  of  Pomeranian  timber  to  a 
Paris  banker.''*  But  none  of  these  expedients,  nor  further 
exactions  of  the  wildest  kind  from  the  long  suffering  Swedish 
people,  were  in  any  way  sufficient.  The  restrictions  on  trade,  in 
particular  the  fatal  ordinance  of  privateers,  deprived  the  burghers 
of  the  means  of  refilling  their  empty  pockets.  Trade  in  Sweden 
came  to  a  standstill ;  the  merchants'  commodities  lay  on  their 
hands ;  mineral  and  other  products  of  the  country  sold  for  half  their 
former  value. 

Money,  therefore,  must  be  got  from  abroad,  and  abroad  meant 
France.  Fortunate  it  was  for  Charles  that  Louis  was  able  and 
willing  to  supply  him.  Sparre,  who  journeyed  to  Paris  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  found  sympathy  and  success.  In  the  first 
place  he  asked  for  a  loan  of  2,000,000  crowns  on  the  security  of 
Zweibriicken  and  the  county  of  Veldentz,  France  to  become 
owner  of  the  same  if  the  money  were  not  repaid  in  ten  years' 
time.      It  was  asked  in  reply,  would  Charles  continue  the  war 

'»  2  Sept.  o.s.  1714,  Egenhandiga  Bref,  p.  132. 

''  '  Si  le  Boy  n'est  pas  assist6  bien  tost  de  quelque  somme  d'argent  toute  la 
boutique  d'icy  sautera  en  fort  peu  de  terns.'  (Goertz  to  Sparre,  Stralsund,  26  March 
1715,  Hatidlingar  rorande  Skandiiiaviens  Historia,  viii.  239.) 

'■-  Jackson,  23  April  o.s.  1715,  Eecord  Office,  Sweden.  "^  Ibid. 

"  Jefferyes,  23  Feb.  o.s. ;  Jackson,  19  March  o.s. 

■•■  Hoguer  by  name.  Jefferyes  frequently  refers  to  this,  and  forwarded  on  30  April 
o.s.  the  conditions  of  purchase  of  15,000  oak  and  33,000  pine  trees.  Prior  reported 
the  affair  from  Paris  on  8  Jan.  (Eecord  Office,  France.)  Lord  Stair,  his  successor, 
mentions  it  more  than  once.  The  British  government  was  apprehensive  that  the 
timber  would  be  used  to  build  war  ships  in  France  for  the  Pretender. 
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with  Eussia,  or  consent  to  a  truce,  would  he  send  a  minister  to 
Brunswick,  on  what  footing  would  he  disembarrass  himself  of 
king  Augustus  (most  suitably,  it  was  suggested,  through  the  inter- 
position of  the  landgrave),  and  what  measures  would  he  adopt 
with  the  king  of  Prussia  in  regard  to  Stettin  ?  Sparre  answered 
(2  February)  that  his  master  would  only  consent  to  a  truce  with 
the  tsar  on  condition  that  the  latter  restored  all  his  conquests 
but  a  small  portion  which  he  might  keep  for  himself  for  his 
own  time,  and  that  he  undertook  not  to  assist  the  other 
enemies  of  Sweden;  that  a  minister  could  only  be  sent  to 
Brunswick  on  the  understanding  that  all  the  German  provinces 
of  Sweden  were  to  be  restored ;  that  Charles  was  willing  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  Augustus,  but  the  want  of  sincerity  of  that 
prince  prevented  anything  being  done  ;  and  that  his  sentiments  in 
regard  to  Prussia  must  be  explained  by  word  of  mouth.  He 
further  mooted  a  project  for  the  entry  of  a  French  army  into 
Germany  in  alliance  with  the  emperor  and  certain  German  princes 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  enumerating  a  contingent  of  32,000  men 
to  be  furnished  by  the  latter.^*^  This  suggestion  fell  on  very  stony 
ground,  but  a  subsidy  treaty  was  successfully  negotiated.  It  was 
signed  on  3  April.  The  essential  part  of  it  was  that  Sweden 
should  receive  from  France  a  quarterly  payment  of  150,000 
crowns,  the  first  two  quarters  in  advance.  Eeciprocal  guarantee 
of  territories  under  the  provisions  of  the  various  treaties  since  1648 
was  given.  Louis  was  to  use  his  good  offices  to  recover  for  Charles 
the  possessions  in  Germany  of  which  he  had  been  despoiled,  and 
to  support  as  well  the  interests  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  In  return 
Charles,  if  France  were  attacked,  was  to  make  a  diversion  in  her 
favour,  or  to  give  the  direct  aid  either  of  5,000  infantry  and  2,700 
horse  or  of  eight  ships  of  war." 

Events  rendered  this  last  provision  inoperative.  To  use 
D'Huxelles's  expression,''^  the  obstinacy  of  the  king  of  Sweden  drew 
upon  him  fresh  enemies  and  fresh  misfortunes,  and  took  from  him 
the  means  of  succouring  France,  had  there  been  need.  But  Louis 
performed  his  obligations,  paying  the  subsidies  and  sending  to 
Berlin  and  to  Stralsund  a  special  envoy  to  procure  peace.  But  of 
this  also  we  hope  to  speak  on  another  occasion.  We  leave  Charles 
in  May  1715  facing,  as  of  old,  his  numerous  foes  alone. 

J.  F.  Chance. 

'^  The  above  from  Sparre's  correspondence,  Handlingar  rorande  SkandinavUns 
Historia,  viii.  178  ff.,  and  from  the  records  of  the  Miniptere  des  Affaires  Etran- 
g^res.  Sparre's  memorial  bears  date  21  Jan.  1715.  In  July  he  actually  proposed 
that  the  joint  army  of  his  conception  should  be  commanded  by  the  chevalier  de  St. 
Georges. 

"'  Paris,  Minist^re  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  Suede.  Printed  (with  omission  of  the 
12th  clause,  promising  a  commercial  treaty,  and  of  the  14th,  providing  for  ratifica- 
tion) in  the  Mi'moires  et  Lettres  du  Mardclial  de  Tesst',  ii.  321  ff.,  and  reproduced 
thence  with  considerable  inaccuracy  by  Flassan,  2nd  edition,  iv.  306-8. 

"Mn  a  '  m^moire  secret '  given  to  Tess6  in  1717,  in  the  work  just  cited. 
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Notes    and    Documents 


The  Hidation  of  Northamptonshire  in  1086. 

The  hidation  of  Northamptonshire,  to  which  Mr.  Eound  has  lately 
called  attention  in  this  Eeview,^  is  an  interesting  problem,  but  one 
not  easy  to  work  out  fully  in  Domesday.  He  has  dealt  with  the 
large  hundred  of  Sutton  cum  Edboldstow,  and  two  easier  hundreds 
are  given  below,  but  a  satisfactory  reconstruction  of  all  the  rest 
from  Domesday  would  be  difficult.  Luckily  there  is  help  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  We  have  the  holdings  in  each  hundred  (except 
Wicesley,  now  in  Eutland)  given  village  by  village  in  the  document  ^ 
which  Mr.  Eound  has  discussed  as  the '  Northamptonshire  Survey,' 
and  has  shown  to  be  a  copy  of  a  list  originally  drawn  up  under 
Henry  I  (apparently  before  1122),  but  in  which  the  names  had 
been  partly  corrected  or  annotated  down  to  Henry  II.  The  copyist 
has  confused  these  corrected  names  with  the  original  text,  but  in 
the  figures  we  shall  find  a  certain  symmetry,  which  appears  to 
show  that  they  have  suffered  but  little  alteration,  though  some 
small  items  have  been  duplicated.  The  total  is  some  1,175  hides, 
which,  with  the  80  hides  in  Wicesley  accounted  for  by  the  Pipe 
EolP  of  1130,  agrees  roughly  with  Domesday,  where,  including 
Wicesley,  Professor  Maitland  counts  about  1,350  hides,  of  which 
some  120  are  outside  the  county,  80  of  them  in  Oxfordshire  and 
25  in  Warwickshire."* 

Let  us  examine  the  details  of  the  '  Survey.'  At  first  it  puzzles 
us  with  its  different  virgates.  We  find  '  great  virgates,'  *  virgates  ' 
simple,  and  many  '  little  virgates.'  The  first  seem  to  be  '  great ' 
only  by  contrast  with  the  *  little  virgates,'  and  to  be  in  fact  the 

'  Ante,  vol.  xv.  p.  78,  and  again  in  the  Victoria  History  of  Northamptonshire,  vol.  i. 
He  discovered  the  four-hide  unit  long  ago.  A  great  part  of  the  present  paper  was 
drafted  in  1898,  but.it  has  seemed  better  to  let  it  stand  as  independent  evidence  than  to 
reconstruct  it  with  special  reference  to  Mr.  Round's  papers.  He  has  kindly  lent  me 
his  proofs  for  the  Victoria  History. 

•  Cott.  MS.  Vesp.  E,  22,  f.  94,  partly  printed  by  Mr  Round  in  Feudal  England, 
p.  215.  The  whole  is  translated  by  him  with  full  notes  of  corresponding  Domesday 
entries  in  the  Victoria  History. 

^  Among  the  Northants  pardons,  '  in  Rutland  81.,'  and  again  under  Rutland. 

■•  Maitland,  Domesday  Book,  p.  457  ;  Round  in  the  Victoria  Hist,  of  Northampton- 
shire, vol.  i. 
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same  as  '  virgates  '  simple.  They  often  correspond  to  virgates  in 
Domesday  and  to  quarter-hides  in  the  Survey.^  The  '  virgate ' 
simple  is  no  doubt  a  quarter-hide,  and  is  so  explained  at  Middelton 
in  Wimersley.  The  '  little  virgate '  is  explained  at  Hartwell  in 
Cleyley  as  '  J^  of  i  hide.'  This  is  not  the  explanation  of  an  excep- 
tion, for  in  the  same  hundred  we  have  five  other  entries  where  the 
'  little  virgate  '  corresponds  to  ^  of  ^  hide  in  Domesday.*^  We  find 
many  such  cases  in  Sutton,  Gravesende,  Norton,  and  Towcester, 
and  many  others  where  neat  village  assessments  are  made  up  by 
assuming  this  value.     Towcester  gives  us  good  examples  of  both. 


Pateshill 

Tiffield 

Towcester 

Grimesoot 

7h. 

8  1.V. 
2     „ 

l^h.     2  1.  V. 

7     „ 
1|  „     1    ,. 

7  h.       4  1.  V. 

2h.       4  1.V. 

2     „ 

1^  h.    1  (Potton) 

8 

4 

8 

6 

D.B.  8  hid. 

1^;  Ahid. 

7|;^hid. 

2^;  2  hid. 

For  the  present  let  us  take  ^V  ^^^^  ^s  the  fixed  value,  and  vice 
cersa  tenths  will  always  here  indicate  '  little  virgates.' 

That  Domesday  and  the  Survey  represent  the  same  system  is 
clear,  not  only  because  the  totals  agree,  but  also  from  the  details, 
though  in  many  cases  the  individual  holdings,  and  often  the  limits 
of  the  vills,  have  been  altered  in  the  interval.  Let  us  take  the 
central  hundred  of  Hamfordshoe  ;  Domesday  gives — 


Ashby 

.     4  hid.  7  car. 

Holcot      .        .     4    hid.  12    car. 

Barton 

.     4    „    8   „ 

Sywell      .        .    4      „    10     „ 

Doddington 

.     4    „    8   „ 

Wilby       .         .     4      „      7      „ 

Ecton 

.     4    „    8   „ 

j  Wellingborough 
(andHardwich^.     7.}    „    IG^    „ 

The    first    seven 

ratings    are 

exactly   repeated    in   the   Survey 

Again,  take  Warden,  in  the  south-west. 

Aston 

G    hid.  10    car 

Sulgrave     .         .     4  hid.  10  car 

Boddington  **    . 

8|    „    10^    „ 

Woodford    .         .     2    „      5    „ 

Byfield    . 

10      „    25      „ 

Farnden      .         .     2    „      3    „ 

Edgecot  . 

2      „      5      „ 

Hinton        .         .     2    „      5    „ 

Eydon     . 

2      „      5      ., 

Manor   (Warden) 

Gretworth 

2      „      5      „ 

andTrafford   .     4    „      9    „ 

^  E.g.  Scaldwell,  where  S'  Edmund  held  1|  hide  1  great  virgate,  against  1  hide 
3  virgates  in  D.B.,  and  Cold  Ashby  ^  hide,  2^  hides,  1  and  3  great  virgates,  together 
the  usual  four  hides,  which  is  also  the  total  in  D.B. 

"  Potterspury,  Pokesley,  Wakefield,  and  (2)  Ashton  (Esse).  In  Sutton  too  at  Grims- 
bury  the  manuscript  explains 'iiij  parvas  virg.  scil.  gmnto  pars  ij  hid.'  Pytesle  in 
Orlingbury  is  mysterious.  The  Survey  gives  to  Peterborough  5^  hides,  '  set  tamen 
in  Rotulis  Wyncestrie  vj  hid.  et  iij  parvas  virgatas,'  while  Domesday  (222  a.  1)  gives 
in  one  entry  5  hides  1  virgate,  and  1|  hide. 

"  Also  1  hide,  2  carucates  rubricated  in  Domesday  '  Orlingbury.' 

"  Including  Stoneton. 
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The  Survey  gives  seven  hides  to  '  Aston  and  Appletree ;  '  the 
other  ratings  are  the  same  or  approximate.  I  have  not  worked  all 
through  the  county,  but  every  page  of  Mr.  Bound's  notes  to  the 
Survey  shows  other  entries  to  carrj^  on  the  evidence.'-^ 

Let  us  now  take  the  south-western  hundreds  and  set  down  the 
village  ratings  of  the  Survey,  adding  for  comparison  the  T.E.E. 
totals  given  by  the  older  list  which  Mr.  Round  has  distinguished  as 
the  Northamptonshire  Geld  Roll.  To  avoid  any  juggling  with  the 
figures  we  will,  unless  otherwise  mentioned,  follow  strictly  the  order 
of  the  manuscript,  though  it  is  not  always  geographical,  but  we  will 
take  the  liberty  of  occasionally  grouping  successive  villages,  provided 
that  they  lie  together  on  the  map.  Figures  which  conceal  little 
virgates  are  starred,  but  the  fractions  in  tenths  are  left  to  speak 
for  them  selves.  The  items  in  parentheses  are  excluded  from  the 
totals  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  note.'"  For  the  sake  of  clearness 
such  small  fractions  as  4jj  are  sometimes  neglected. 

Ailwardsley,  4,  S^%,  2,  2,  4,  *4,  8,  3^^^,  4,  3,  l^^^  . 
Gravesende,  2,  2,  3^^,  4,  4iV,  4,  4,  4,  4,  4^^^,  y%,  4 
Warden,  2|,  7,  4,  8,  1^,  2,  *2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  4  . 
Sutton,  4,  *4,  1,V,  3x*V,  6^,  4,  *4,  *6,  2,  3,  2,  (1),  ly^ 
Edboldstow,  4,  1,%,  2,  2,  3tV  2,  2,  2^,  4,  2xV,  4,  8 
Norton,  4/^,  4^^^,  4,  *4,  2,  (1^^),  1^\,  2,  3 A,  ^%  7^.  l^V 
Towcester,  4,  *8,  1^%,  2,  2,  4,  *6,  *4,  A,  *8.  (|)  i«  . 

The  obvious  and  striking  feature  of  these  hundreds  is  the 
constant  approximation  to  an  ideal  of  this  kind :  4, 4, 8, 2, 2, 6, 4, 2, 4,  4, 
total  40,  from  100  T.R.E.  A  four -hide  unit  is  conspicuous,  and 
each  hundred  has  approximately  40  hides,  while  in  1065  each  had 
just  100  hides  and  we  should  expect  on  the  analogy  of  other 
counties  five  and  ten  hide  ratings  to  be  the  rule.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  two,  four,  six,  and  eight  hide  ratings,  which  are 
70  or,  with  approximations,  80  per  cent,  of  the  w^hole,  represent 
original  ratings  of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  hides,  to  which  they 
bear  the  same  ratio  that  a  forty-hide  total  does  to  the  hundred 
hides  of  Edward's  day.  Though  there  have  been  many  transfers 
of  small  pieces  from  one  manor  and  vill  to  another  before  the  date 
of  the  Survey,  some  of  them  perhaps  dating  from  before  the  Con- 

*  The  Domesday  rubrication  of  Northants  is  wretched,  but  the  entries  are  largely 
sorted  out  (with  some  misprints)  in  the  county  histories  of  Bridges  and  Baker,  and 
more  fully  in  Mr.  Round's  notes  to  the  Survey. 

'"  Ailwardsley  and  Gravesende  are  now  Fawsley ;  Edboldstow  is  in  Sutton ; 
Norton  is  alias  Foxley.  The  last  entry  in  Towcester  is  at  Grafton,  held  by  the  church 
of  Grestain.  The  Survey  gives  '  4  hid. ;  '  but  Bridges  corrects  '  4  ptes  hid.,'  from 
D.B.,  where  it  is  rubricated  Cleyley.  In  Norton  the  bracketed  entry,  '  item  pertinent 
ad  hidagium  de  Norton  1  hid.  7|  parv.  virg.,'  is  an  interpolation.  The  usual  phrase 
is  '  ibidem.'  In  Sutton  again  the  last  two  items  seem  an  appendix.  The  last, 
'  Gildeby '  (Ifo),  appears  to  come  from  Edboldstow.  The  hide  before  it  seems  to 
duplicate  part  of  Sutton,  already  entered  as  4  and  ^\%.  In  Warden  I  suspect  that 
one  hide  of  the  seven  given  to  '  Aston  and  Appletree  '  is  a  duplication  arising  from  a 
note  as  to  Appletree,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  D.B.,  where  Sutton  has  G  hides. 
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quest,  it  is  on  the  whole  clear  that  a  60  per  cent,  reduction  on  the 
hundreds  has  been  distributed  pro  rata  amongst  the  vills,  exactly  as 
reductions  of  20  and  40  per  cent,  are  shown  by  the  *  Inq.  Com. 
Cantab.'  to  have  been  distributed  ^yro  rata  in  the  Cambridgeshire 
hundreds  of  Armingford  and  Cheveley.^^ 

The  '  little  virgate '  is  now  explained  and  the  value  of  jV  hide  put 
upon  it  confirmed.  It  is  the  old  virgate  reduced  by  60  per  cent., 
i^  of  I  hide.  But  tenths  were  not  convenient  fractions  with  a 
geld  of  2.5.  per  hide,  for  even  2\d.  per  virgate  was  not  exact.  It 
was  easier  to  levy  either  2^/.  or  3fZ.,  and  accordingly  in  some 
hundreds  the  little  virgates,  instead  of  being  the  correctly  reduced 
ratings  of  the  old  virgates,  became  twelfths  or  eighths.  They 
appear  to  be  twelfths  in  Wimersley,  Stotfold,  Stoke,  Rothwell, 
and  perhaps  Guilsborough.  In  other  hundreds  (except  Orling- 
bury)  we  will,  to  make  them  visible,  express  them  by  tenths, 
though  they  may  in  some  cases,  we  cannot  tell  how  many,  be  really 
eighths.  In  many  hundreds  all  the  fractions  in  Domesday  are 
eighths,  but  that  these  are  often  merely  approximations,  due  either 
to  the  weak  arithmetic  of  the  hundred-men  or  to  convenience  of 
geld  payment,  seems  proved  by  such  village  arrangements  as  at 
Farnden  in  Warden,  and  Holcot  in  Hamfordshoe,  where  Domesday 
gives  1  and  3  hides  plus  -|  and  f  against  1  and  3  hides  plus  4  and 
6  little  virgates  in  the  Survey,  one  Domesday  fraction  being  in  each 
case  a  trifle  more,  and  the  other  a  trifle  less,  than  the  true  pro  rata 
assessment,  so  as  to  give  the  right  village  totals  of  two  and  four 
hides.  Even  in  Gravesende  and  Cleyley,  where  Domesday  repeatedly 
gives  fractions  of  i  of  ^  hide,  we  have  at  Farthingston  |  and  3|- 
against  y*V  ^^^l  Sy^-?  (MS.  SyV)  in  t^^  Survey,  and  at  Easton 
Neston  If  and  If  against  ly%  and  -f-^^.  The  fractional  assess- 
ments in  twelfths  were  no  doubt  adjusted  in  the  same  way. 
Clipston  in  Stotfold  breaks  into  a  system  of  its  own,  for  there 
Domesday  four  times  over  gives  the  little  virgate  as  a  sixteenth. 

Let  us  now  take  some  hundreds  in  the  middle  of  the  county. 
The  little  virgates  are  here  sometimes  twelfths.'^ 
Stotfold,i3  6t%,  44,  *Q\,  l\l,  2J,  *2,  *2,  63^  .        .        .39   from  100 
Guilsbro,t^,*2,2|,3i,3i,4,4,8,7^,2}a,2i,4,4TV,10,«-    61|     „     150 
Nobottle,  4,  4, 2i,  4?,  i,  4,  4,  4, 3i  ,\,  2,  6,  1,  4,  3, 4,  4,  4^'.,   .  62^V  ,,     ISO'^' 
Spelho,  4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  *4,  4,  %,\,  4^,  (2i^,  ,%  ^      .         .  35^^  „       90 
Hamfordshoe,  1\,  ^%,  4,  4,  *4,  4,  4,  4,  4  .         .         .         .  361*0  m       90 
Higham,  4,  3|,'7,  l^L  1§,  ^,  4,  y%,  2,%,  1|,  33f,  A  •  60Jf  „     150 

We  have  here  the  same  four-hide  unit  we  found  before  (though 
it  is  not  prominent  in  Stotfold  and  part  of  Higham  is  confused  by 

"  Eound,  Feudal  England,  p.  50. 

'-  Little  virgates  seem  to  correspond  to  twelfths  of  a  hide  in  D.B.  at  Horton  in 
Wimersley  and  Maydwell,  in  Stotfold,  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  Stotfold,  Rothwell, 
and  (see  in  D.B.  Dingley  Sutton,  Ashley)  Stoke  to  divide  hides,  and  even  (great) 
virgates,  into  thirds,  which  suggests  a  duodecimal  system. 

'^  Stotfold  is  now  in  Rothwell.     The  last  item  in  Guilsborough  looks  like  a  dupli- 
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rolling  into  one  lump  of  381  hides  all  the  lands  ///  dominico  Will. 
Peverel),  and  again  the  totals  for  each  hundred  are  approximately 
four-tenths  of  those  of  1065.  There  is  a  slight  excess  in  Nobottle, 
but  luckily  most  of  the  details  there  are  very  clear.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  these  hundreds  also  the  four-hide  ratings  of 
the  Survey  represent  assessments  of  originally  ten  hides,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  general  j^^o  rata  reduction  of  sixty  per  cent,  on 
exactly  the  same  system  as  in  the  south-western  group.  Moreover  in 
Spelho  we  can  test  this  conclusion  by  the  definite  statement  of  our 
documents.  According  to  our  figures,  counting  two  Billings  and 
two  Moultons,  Spelho  consisted  in  1065  of  nine  ten-hide  vills. 
Now  by  a  lucky  chance  the  Geld  Eoll  ^^  mentions  in  Spelho  ten  hides 
at  Abington,  and  at  Moulton  six  hides  held  by  William  (Engaine). 
The  Survey  gives  four  at  Abington,  and  at  Moulton  two  hides  and 
four  little  virgates,  I'.e,  2fij  hides,  '  of  the  fee  of  Engaine,'  in  each 
case  just  four-tenths  of  the  earlier  figures.  With  these  2^V  it 
gives  at  Moulton  another  holding  of  li  hide  1  little  virgate,  i.e. 
l-{^  hide,  which  represents  on  the  same  scale  four  original  hides, 
making  up  with  the  Engaine  six  hides  a  ten-hide  rating  in  1065 
against  a  four-hide  rating  in  the  Survey, ^^  so  that  we  have  in  two 
cases  positive  confirmation  that  Spelho  consisted  in  Edward's  day 
of  ten-hide  vills.  Most  likely  there  were  once  not  nine  but  ten 
such  vills,  making  up  a  full  100  hides,  for  Kingsthorp  must,  I 
think,  from  its  position,  have  originally  belonged  to  Spelho,  though 
attached  in  the  Survey,  and  apparently  in  the  Geld  Eoll,  to 
Malesley.  Mr.  Eound  has  suggested  that  in  the  south-western 
hundreds  the  earlier  assessment  is  represented  by  the  Domesday 
teamlands,^*^  which  there,  as  in  Warden,  given  above,  run  very 
much  in  fives  and  tens.  In  the  central  hundreds  the  five-team 
unit  does  not  prevail  in  the  same  way.  In  Haiafordshoe,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  teamlands  are  quite  irregular. 

It  looks  too  as  if  90  was  not  the  original  total  of  Hamfordshoe, 
for  the  Geld  Eoll,  after  giving  the  total  of  Higham  as  150,  divided 
as   49i  gewered,  44  inland,  and  56  waste,  adds  '  and  ten  hides 

cation,  or  a  mistake  for  '  4|  [littlej  virgates.'  In  Nobottle,  of  the  2^  hides  at  Upton 
^  seems  from  D.B.  to  have  been  at  Harleston,  and  is  peihaps  duplicated  under  that 
name  in  the  last  item  of  4^.  The  Harpole  entries  are  corrupt  and  incorporate  a  mar- 
ginal note  marked  by  the  use  of  '  item  '  (cf.  p.  78,  note  10)  instead  of  '  ibidem.'  Pi-obably 
Mr.  Bound's  suggestion  is  right  and  the  true  rating  4  hides.  The  excess  in  this 
hundred  is  perhaps  at  Nobottle  and  Brington,  where  vi  may  be  a  slip  for  iii.  Three 
would  agree  with  the  3^  of  Domesday  quoted  by  Bridges,  and  would  fit  into  a  4-hide 
I'ating  with  the  following  1  hide  at  Whilton.  In  Spelho  the  (bracketed)  last  three 
items  are  in  Spratton,  a  detached  village,  which  belonged,  I  think,  originally  and  in 
the  Geld  Eoll  to  Malesley. 

"  Ellis,  Introduction,  i.  184  ;  Eound,  Feudal  England,  p.  154. 

'^  Domesday  gives  2f  and  If,  approximations  such  as  we  have  found  at  Farnden 
and  Holcot,  making  the  same  total  of  4  hides.     See  also  note  21,  below. 

'*  The  1,  |,  \  hide,  however,  at  Silverston,  which  he  quotes  as  approximations  on 
a  system  to  ^  of  the  3,  1,  1  carucates,  would  be  exactly  ^  of  2^,  IJ,  l\  hides,  natural 
fractions  of  a  five-hide  unit. 
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more  which  He  in  Hamfordshoe.'  These  ten  hides  seem  in 
addition  to  the  90  given  as  the  total  of  Hamfordshoe  itself,  and 
would  make  it  up  to  100.^^  In  the  Survey  this  gain  to  Higham  seems 
to  be  offset,  as  we  shall  see,  by  a  transfer  to  Wimersley. 

Four  hundreds  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  remain  to 
be  dealt  with.  In  Cleyley  the  four-hide  unit  is  not  prominent  in  the 
Survey  figures,  but  the  total  is  34y^^,  and  if  we  add  the  j-  at  Grafton 
stolen,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Towcester  we  get  34^^,  or  nearly  9x4. 
There  are  many  little  virgates  of  yV  hide,  which  point  to  a  general 
60  per  cent,  reduction,  no  less  than  ten  entries  being  for  2,  4,  6,  or  8, 
which  would  represent  ^,  1,  1^,  and  2  original  hides,  very  common 
holdings ;  and  in  particular  *  ad  hydam '  (in  Ashton)  has  4  little 
virgates  or  -^  hide.  Moreover,  if  v;e  group  the  figures  by  locality, 
we  find  four-hide  units  at  Wick  2,  Passenham  1,  Pokesley  1 ;  at 
West  (Paulers)pury  dj%,  Wakefield  j\;  at  Stoke  4  (D.B.  228);  at 
Alderton  3yV,  Grafton  ^.  The  eastern  villages  as  they  stand  in 
the  Survey  are  irregular,  but  on  the  whole  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  35  hides  of  this  hundred  represent  90  original  hides  reduced, 
as  in  the  other  hundreds,  by  60  per  cent.  The  Geld  Eoll  gives 
Cleyley  100  hides,  so  that  ten  have  been  lost,  but  we  shall  find 
them  directly. 

In  W^imersley  Judith  held  in  Domesday  half  a  hide  at  Horton, 
to  which  correspond  in  the  Survey  six  '  little  virgates.'  If  we  take 
them  accordingly  as  yV  ^^^^  ^^^  divide  by  the  aid  of  Domesday 
four  compound  entries,  we  get  this  neat  result.  The  order  is 
geographical,  not  that  of  the  Survey  : — 


Blisworth     . 

Cortenhall  . 

Quinton 
fCoUingtree  . 
1  Milton 

Thorp . 

Hardingston 

Wootton 

Preston 

Piddington  . 

Houghton  I 

Brayfield  i 
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If 
If 
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j  Ashby     . 
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fYardley  , 
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"  Apparently  these  ten  hides  were  either  south  of  the  Nene  or,  if  part  of  a  larger 
vill  north  of  the  Nene,  have  since,  like  Kingsthorp,  been  restored  to  Hamfordshoe.  . 

"*  Including  1^  held  by  Simon  which  are  not  traced  in  Domesday  and  are  perhaps 
an  interpolation.  The  Peverel  holding,  which  is  in  D.B.  (226,  a,  1)  1  hide  I  virgate, 
'  et  ii  caruc.  tre.,'  is  given  as  '  1  hid.  (et)  dim.  virg.  magn.  et  ii  virg.'  I  think  the 
two  virgates  are  a  mistake.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  similar  mistake  at  Whitfield  in 
Edboldstow  (now  Sutton),  where  the  Survey  has  2  hides  2  virgates  (the  only  virgates 
simple  in  the  hundred  or  in  Sutton)  and  D.B.  (219,  b,  1)  'ii  hide  et  inland  ii  car.' 

'"  Domesday  gives  Judith  here  3|.  The  Survey  adds  '  and  i  virg.  less,'  but  this 
is  perhaps  a  note  relating  to  the  virgate  which  was  in  D.B.  (228,  b,  end)  '  soc  of  Ashby. 
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Now  3^  and  If  are  -f^  of  10  and  5,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  through  the  hundred  there  has  been  a  pro  rata  reduction 
of  every  10  hides  to  3i,  i.e.  a  reduction  of  65  per  cent.  But  f^V  of 
the  150  hides  given  to  this  hundred  in  the  Geld  Eoll  would  be  only 
52^,  while  the  Wimersley  of  the  Survey  has  61f ,  representing  some 
175  original  hides.  Apparently  ten  at  Blisworth  have  come  from 
Cleyley,  and  ten  at  Grendon  from  Higham,  having  been  annexed 
before  the  arrangement  of  the  reduced  hidation,  for  they  show  the 
system  not  of  Cleyley  and  Higham  but  of  Wimersley.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  some  confusion  at  Houghton,  and 
that  the  true  hidage  of  the  Survey  was  60,  representing  not  175 
but  170  original  hides.  That  would  be  a  round  assessment,  and 
yV  of  60  is  almost  exactly  3|^.  This  hundred  is,  I  believe,  the  most 
elaborate  piece  of  hidation  which  has  yet  come  to  light,  and  is  a 
striking  instance  how  completely  in  1070-85  geld-hides  and  virgates 
had  lost  any  connexion  they  may  have  had  directly  or  indirectly 
with  real  acreage  or  teamlands  and  become  mere  figures  of  account, 
not  only  to  the  officials,  but  also  to  the  men  of  the  hundred  and  the 
shire. 

In  Orlingbury  and  Malesley  the  Survey  figures  run  thus  : 

Orlingbury,2o  4|,  *4J,  *4|,  9J,  3|,  2    .         .         .         .     28|  from  80 
Malesley,  4,  4^,  5J,  4^  (corr.  4|),  2^  5,  9|,  4|,  (If,  1)     40^     „     80 

But  Domesday  gives  9^  (2  x  4|)  hides  to  Pytchley,  4|  to  Lamport, 
and  9i  to  Brixworth,  instead  of  9;^,  4^,  and  9|.  We  thus  get  six  or 
seven  cases  of  a  4|-hide  rating,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  though  it  has  been  obscured  by  later  transfers  from  manor  to 
manor,  there  was  all  through  these  two  hundreds  an  approximately 
pro  rata  reduction  of  every  10  hides  to  4|,  or  about  4 J — as  we 
should  say,  a  reduction  of  52^  per  cent.  This  would  fit  the  team- 
lands,  of  which  about  two  go  to  the  Domesday  hide,  and  would  agree 
roughly  with  the  joint  total  of  the  Geld  Roll.  The  division  of  the 
latter  into  two  eighties  is  probably  deceptive,  for  the  last  4f  in 
Malesley,  presumably  once  ten  hides,  is  (King's)  '  Thorp  ^^  iuxta 

*•  Here  the  little  virgate  seems,  I  know  not  why,  to  be  ^  hide.  In  the  Kamsey 
holding  at  Isham  2^  little  virgates  correspond  to  J  virgate  in  D.B. ;  and  at  Cransley 
1^  hide  6  little  virgates  to  4f  hide  in  D.B. 

■■"  The  two  rejected  items  which  follow  it — '  de  socagio  de  Thorp  in  Multone  IJ 
hid.  et  bovt. ;  in  Westone  1  hid.' — are,  I  think,  an  interpolated  note  on  Thorp,  to  which 
the  same  members  are  attached  in  D.B.  They  appear  to  have  been  already  given  by 
the  Survey  in  Spelho.  The  latter  is  presumably  included  in  the  neat  4  hides  of  either 
Weston,  or,  as  I  rather  believe,  Overstone.  At  Moulton,  besides  4  hides  held  of 
Judith  (and  in  the  Survey  of  her  successor  King  David),  Domesday  gives  another  4 
hides,  viz.  2f  held  by  William  Engaine  of  Robert  de  Buci,  and  If  by  the  king  attached 
of  Thorp.  The  Survey  gives  (in  Spelho)  also  4  hides,  besides  King  David's,  viz.  2^  'of 
the  fee  of  Engaine,'  and  1-^  held  by  Baillol  of  the  fee  of  Faxton.  This  1^  seems 
therefore  clearly  to  represent  (more  correctly)  the  1|  attached  in  D.B.  to  Thorp ; 
apparently  it  had  been  granted  away  by  the  king  with  Faxton,  which  was  also  held  by 
the  king  in  D.B.,  and  by  Baillol  in  the  Survey. 
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Norh[amp]t[on],'  which  is  almost  certainly  an  early  annexation  from 
Spelho,  representing  the  ten  hides  missing  from  Spelho  in  the  Geld 
Roll.  I  think  Orlingbury  and  Malesley  were  originally  (as  they  are 
now)  one  hundred  or  rather  '  hundred  and  a  half,'  and,  like  Guils- 
borough,  Nobottle,  Wimersley,  and  Higham,  contained  150  hides. 
Malesley  seems  after  the  Geld  Roll  to  have  offset  the  gain  of  Thorp 
by  giving  Spratton  to  Spelho,  and  yV  of  70,  which  is  approximately 
the  joint  total  in  the  Survey,  is  very  close  to  4f . 

We  have  now  travelled  over  the  whole  southern  half  of  the 
county,  and  have,  I  think,  seen  enough  to  satisfy  us  that,  subject  to 
some  fairly  certain  corrections,  the  figures  (apart  from  the  names) 
in  the  Survey  are  as  a  rule  trustworthy.  The  fractional  ratings 
of  Wimersley  and  the  four-hide  vills  of  the  other  hundreds  speak 
for  themselves,  but  the  best  testimony  to  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
the  figures  is  given  by  the  constant  approximation  of  all  the  fourteen 
hundreds  with  a  four-hide  unit  to  totals  which  are  four-tenths  of  the 
Geld  Eoll  hidage,  allowing  for  two  transfers,  which  can  be  fairly 
traced,  from  Spelho  and  Cleyley  to  Malesley  and  Wimersley.  This 
shows,  I  think,  that  where  the  individual  ratings  vary  from  the 
four -hide  unit  it  is  generally  due  to  transfers  from  one  manor  and 
vill  to  another,  rather  than  to  alteration  or  confusion  in  the  figures 
of  our  copy  of  the  manuscript.'^'^  The  interest  of  the  northern 
hundreds  is  of  a  rather  different  kind,  and  it  will  be  better  to  treat 
them  separately.  F.  Baring. 

T/ie  Annals  of  Lewes  Priory. 

The  historical  productions  of  the  Cluniac  priory  of  Lewes  have 
been  ill-fated.  The  touching  description  of  Prior  Lanzo's  death  in 
1107,  which  betrays  literary  skill  and  knowledge  of  Cluniac 
hagiography,  is  preserved  only  as  a  chapter  of  William  of 
Malmesbury,^  whom  its  good  Latin  seems  to  have  induced  to 
transcribe  it.  The  important  chronicler  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I, 
who  was  the  first  to  coin  the  composite  name  oiNorm-Ancjli  for 
the  newly  blended  race,  was  edited  ^  and  is  often  quoted  as  *  the 
Hyde  writer,'  though  he  is  constantly  mentioning  St.  Pancras  and 

-■-  In  many  vills  where  the  holdings  in  the  Survey  make  up  a  neat  four-hide  total 
Domesday  gives  rather  more,  but  the  fact  that  the  reduced  assessment  of  many  holdings 
was  apt  to  run  into  difficult  fractions  might  naturally  lead  to  fragments  of  one  vill 
being  attached  to  larger  holdings  of  the  same  fief  in  another  vill.  There  may  also 
sometimes  be  confusion  between  the  original  and  the  reduced  hidage.  At  Houghton 
in  Wimersley,  where  the  Survey  gives  4  little  virgates  of  the  fee  of  King  David, 
Domesday  gives  1  hide  to  his  predecessor  Judith,  just  the  old  hidage  which  would  be 
represented  by  4  little  virgates. 

'  Gesta  Beg.  v.  §  443. 

-  Liber  de  Hyda,  ed.  Edwards  (Rolls  ser.),  p.  284  (the  first  leaf  does  not  belong  to 
it) ;  Freeman,  Will.  Bufus,  i.  76.  Cp.  my  '  Ostengl.  Geschichtsquellen,'  in  Nejies  Arc hiv 
der  Oes.  f.  alt.  Dt.  Gesch.  xviii.  (1893),  p.  239. 
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the  Warrens,  the  spiritual  and  secular  patrons  of  his  monastery. 
The  '  Annals  of  Lewes  '  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Tiberius  A.  10  are 
quoted  only  by  that  lamented  scholar  whose  venerable  memory  not 
even  in  the  smallest  monograph  on  English  medieval  history  can 
one  refrain  from  mentioning.'  They  seem  to  be  identical  with  the 
'  Chronicon  ab  Augusto  ad  1307,  MS.  Dunstab.,  first  by  a  monk 
of  Montacute  and  afterwards  by  a  monk  of  Lewes  ;  '  "*  at  least  the 
chief  contents  of  the  Tiberius  MS.  are  the  Dunstable  annals,^ 
followed  by  the  '  Liber  de  imperatoribus  et  apostolicis  a  Christo  ad 
1312  a  monacho  de  Lewis '  and  '  Nomina  priorum  Montis  acuti.'  ^ 
A  rich  harvest  of  single  charters  and  elaborate  chartularies  ^  is  still 
waiting  to  be  garnered.** 

The  short  Annals  printed  below  were  ascribed  to  Eeading  by 
Bethmann,^  who  was  most  likely  led  astray  by  the  annal  for  1121,^" 
and  to  England  generally  by  Paul  Ewald,''  who  excerpted  the  annals 
for  1085  and  1090.  These  sufficed  to  prove  the  Lewes  origin,  while 
the  connexion  with  the  Norman  Annals  and  the  close  affinity  to  their 
branch  at  Battle  '^  had  been  already  recognised  ^^  from  Bethmann's 
few  lines.  I  copied  the  work  in  1888  at  Rome,  together  with  other 
unpublished  Anglo-Norman  materials.  But  the  edition  would  have 
surely  been  postponed  ad  calendas  Graecas  had  not,  last  spring, 
the  Rev.  H.  M.  Bannister  generously  put  his  own  copy  at  the 
disposal  of  the  editor  of  this  Review,  who  kindly  entrusted  me  with 
its  publication. 

The  codex  belonged  to  Petavius,  and  is  now  in  the  Vatican, 
no.  147  in  the  collection  of  Queen  Christina.    It  contains :  ff.  1-26, 

*  Ivonis  Carnotensis  epistolae ; '  f.  27,  *  Actio  sinodi  Eom.  a.  1112,'  ^* 
and  'Epistola  Alexandriad  Dindimum ; '  f.  29, '  leronimus  de  Seneca 
et  Paulo ; '  f.  33,  *  Glos^  ex  Veteri  et  Novo  Testamento ; '  f.  70, 

*  Passio  s.  Georgii  martiris  ; '  f.  77,  '  Epistola  Gregorii  ad  Secun- 
dinum  Tauromenitanum  '  {i.e.  the  dedication  of  the  Homilies) ,  while 
our  Annals  fill  ff.  61-69.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that 
all  these  pieces,  though  all  of  them  written  in  the  twelfth  century, 

*  Stubbs,  Registr.  sacr.  Angl.  p.  ix  (first  ed.) 

*  Hardy,  Descr.  Catal.  iii.  312.  *  Ann.  Monast.  Hi.  1,  ed.  Luard. 

*  Tho.  Smith,  Catal.  Cotton.  (1696),  p.  20;  the  later  catalogue  does  not  mention  the 
contents,  as  the  manuscript  was  burnt.     Is  it  a  Martinus  Polonus  ? 

*  Ten  records  are  excellently  edited  by  Bound,  Ancient  CJmrters  jJ'f'ior  to  1200  (1888). 
In  his  Calendar  of  Documents  in  France  nos.  1391  and  1402  concern  Lewes. 

*  Tanner,  Notitia  Monast.  p.  552  [Horsfield's  Hist,  of  Lewes,  i.  230-251,  1824, 
adds  hardly  any  new  materials  from  manuscript  sources] ;  Duckett,  '  Charters  of  Cluni 
affecting  Lewes,'  in  Sussex  Archceol.  Coll.  34  (1886),  p.  121 ;  Bound,  '  Some  early 
Grants  to  Lewes,'  ib.  40  (1896),  p.  58 ;  Monast.  Angl.  v.  p.  1  sqq.,  where  the  Tiberius 
annals  are  excerpted  without  showing  any  (kinship  with  our  Vatican  MS.  On  the 
English  Cluniacs  see  U.  Berli6re  in  Studien  aus  d.  Benedict.  Orden,  xi.  (1890),  p.  414. 

»  Archiv  dcr  Ges.f.  alt.  Deutsche  Gesch.  xii.  (1872),  p.  268.         •»  Cp.  a.  1135. 
"  Neues  Archiv  der  Ges.f.  alt.  Dt.  Gesch.  iii.  (1878),  p.  164. 
"^  See  my  Anglonorm.  Geschichtsqu.  p.  50.         ''  Neues  Archiv,  iv.  (1879),  p.  27. 
'  5  Kal.  Apr. ; '  cp.  JafE6-L6wenfeld,  Beg.  Pont.  Bom.  p .  745. 
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ever  belonged  to  Lewes ;  possibly — nay,  probably — they  are  only 
accidentally  bound  together. 

The  Annals  were  written  at  different  times.  The  earliest  hand 
is  that  which  writes  as  late  as  1164  ;  ^'^  and,  judging  from  internal 
grounds,  the  work  cannot  have  been  begun  before  1121.  The  mistake 
of  1150  was  not  possible  before  1160;  nor  could  King  Henry  be 
called  '  the  first '  before  1154.  Later  on  the  entries  seem  to  have 
been  made  contemporaneously  with  the  events. 

The  basis  of  these  Annals  is  that  well-known  annalistic  com- 
pilation '^  which  from  Cologne  through  Dijon  reached  Normandy 
early  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  having  been  augmented  and 
continued,  chiefly  at  Kouen,  migrated  to  southern  England  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  used  at  Eouen,  Fecamp, 
St.  Wandrille,  Caen,  Ouches,  Jumieges,  Evreux,  Mont  St.  Michel, 
at  Winchester,  St.  Austin's  (Canterbury),  Peterborough,  Hunting- 
don, Battle,  Dore,  St.  Albans,  Worcester,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Hereford,  Eochester,  Southwark,  Hales,  St.  Neots,  and  even  at 
Lund,  then  in  Denmark.  It  was  through  Eouen  and  Fecamp  that 
it  reached  Lewes.  Here  it  was  copied,  under  Henry  I,  by  a  monk 
whom  for  brevity's  sake  we  shall  call  Lewensis  deperditus.  His 
work  was  incorporated  into  the  *  Annales  de  Bello,'  as  these  on  the  one 
hand  depend  on  some  local  Lewes  entries,  but  on  the  other  hand  offer 
some  of  the  common  material  in  better  readings.'^  Another  trace 
of  the  '  Lewensis  deperditus '  exists  in  the  *  Annales  Cicestrenses,'  ^^ 
which  mention  the  successions  of  Eustace  and  Hugh,  the  second 
and  third  priors  of  Lewes,  in  1107  and  1120 — names  omitted  in  the 
annals  below — while  Adventus  Lanzonis  apud  Lewias  is  common  to 
both.  The  third  Sussex  offshoot  of  the  '  Lew.  dep.'  is  the  Lewes 
annalist  of  1164,  printed  below.  As  all  the  meagre  entries  about 
the  emperors,  the  Norman  dukes,  the  archbishops  of  Eouen,  and 
the  abbots  of  Cluny  have  been  published  several  times,  partly  in  the 
one,  partly  in  the  other  derivative  of  the  source  so  widely  diffused, 
it  has  seemed  unnecessary  to  give  the  earlier  part  of  the  Annals 
here.  I  print  in  small  type  all  matter  which  is  found  in  pub- 
ilished  Norman  annals.  Where  Battle  or  Chichester  is  quoted  in  the 
largin  the  source  was  Lew.  dep. 

The  historical  facts  to  be  learned,  or  at  least  confirmed,  from 

"  Mr.  Bannister,  distinguishing  five  or  six  hands  before  1173,  thinks  that  i. 
rote  the  entries  for  1-1087 ;  ii.  (?)  wrote  over  i.,  1065-76 ;  iii.  made  the  entries  for 
1106-64  ;  iv.  (end  of  twelfth  century)  added  1085, 1088, 1095,  1100 ;  v,  inserted  1171-2  ; 
w.  added  1148,  1150,  1190  (?),  and  1202. 

'*  Anglonorm.  Gesch.  pp.  31,  51,  56,  85,  98  ;  Holder-Egger,  Mon.  Germ.  xxvi.  488. 

"  For  instance,  the  abbot's  succession  in  Cluny  (a.  1049)  is  dated  in  Battle,  not  in 
J' Ann.  Lew.,'  while  the  year  is  wrong  by  1  in  Lew.  and  by  2  in  Battle.  In  1073  Battle 
las  Hildebrandus,  the  original  reading  for  Gregorius  Filin  Lew.  In  1100  Battle 
las  not  yet  xwimus,  but  wrongly  puts  the  succession  under  1101. 

'*  Anglonorm.  Gesch.  p.  84.  An  isolated  entry  frorii  Lowes  occurs  in  Ann.  de 
ieimundeseia,  a.  1077,  ed.  Luard  (Ann.  Monast.  iii.  425). 
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this  edition  are  but  few.  The  succession  of  the  monastic  officers 
of  St.  Pancras,  the  EngUsh  connexion  with  Cluny,  the  genealogy 
of  the  Warrens  gain  several  exact  dates.  The  Cistercian  prophecy 
of  1239  shows  some  relation  to  the  Dunstable  Annals,  of  which  the 
Tiberius  MS.^^  possibly  betrays  another  trace.      F.  Liebermann. 


Ann  Norm. 

6 

1001 

1003 

1017 

1024 

1026 

Cp.  Battle 

1028 

1030 

Norm. 

1031 

1082 

1035 

1039 

1047 

1048 

1053 

1055 

1056 

1057 

1058 

1059 

1062 

Cp.  Battle 

1065 

Ibid. 

1067 

Ibid. 

1071 

Norm. 

1073 

1076 

Cp.Battle 

Ibid. 

1078 

Norm. 

1083 

Ibid. 

Op.  Battle 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 


[Annales  Lewenses  a.  1-1357.] 

Incipiunt  ^^  anni  ab  incarnacione  Domini. 

Herodes  periit,  Archelaus  successit  ^'~ 

Willelmus  primus  abbas  Fiscamni. 

lohannes  papa.     Otto  *^  obiit ;  successit  Henricus. 

luditta  comitissa  ^^  obiit. 

Benedictus  papa.     Henricus  -'  obiit ;  Cono  successit. 

Eicardus  ^*  IIus  obiit ;  Ricardus  Illus  successit ;  deinde   Rodbertus 

eodem  anno, 
lohannes  secundus  abbas  Fiscamni. 
Willelmus  primus  abbas  ^^  obiit.^^ 
Robertus  rex  Francorum  obiit ;  successit  Henricus. 
Gonnordis  comitissa  obiit. 
Johannes  papa  frater  Bened[icti].    Obiit  Rodbertus  comes  '^* ;  successit 

Willelmus. 
Conradus  imperator  obiit ;  successit  Henricus.     Clemens  papa. 
Bellum  apud  Uallesdune. 

Damasus  obiit ;  successit  Leo.     Odilo  abbas  *^  obiit ;  successit  Hugo. 
Factum  est  bellum  apud  Mortuum  mare. 
Obiit  Leo  papa  ;  successit  Victor. 
Henricus  imperator  obiit ,  successit  Henricus. 
Victor  papa  obiit ;  successit  Stephanus. 
Nicholaus  papa. 

Obiit  Henricus  rex ;  successit  Philippus. 
Alexander  papa  secundus. 
Eadwardus  rex  obiit ;  successit  Haroldus. 
Willelmus  Angliam  cepit,  interfecto  Haroldo. 
Robertus  Frisensis  Flandriam  cepit. 
Alexander  papa  obiit,  successit  Gregorius  VIIus. 
X  Kal.  Mali  terre  motus  factus  est. 

Eclipsis  lune  rubens. 
Domnus  Lanzo  ^®  Angham  venit  cum  tribus  sociis. 
Mathildis  regina  obiit. 
1085  -'■'  Obiit  domina  Gundrada  ^"  hu[iu]s  loci  ^*  comitissa.^^ 

1087  Translatio  sancti  Nicholai.'*-     Willelmus  rex  obiit. 

1088  ^  Willelmus  comes,^''  fundator  huius  '■^^  loci,  obiit. 
1095  '-•'  Facta  est  prima  motio  euntium  in  lerusalem. 

1100       Willelmus    iunior   obiit;    successit    Henricus   primus,    frater   eius. 
Urbanus  papa  obiit ;  successit  Paschalis  papa. 

'»  Cp.  p.  84. 

-"  This  line  is  in  red  ink.  -'  Annals  containing  no  entry  are  omitted. 

■■'■^  The  annals  14-999  contain  nothing  original. 

'^  Of  Germany.  '*  Of  Normandy.                             '"  Of  Fecamp. 

■'^  1031,  at  Dijon.  "  Of  Cluny,  rather  1049. 

^'  Of  Lewes.  '^  Written  in  a  hand  of  c.  1175. 

""•  Of  Warrenne.  ^'  MS. '  comet.'                      ^^  From  Myra  to  Bari. 
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Battle 


bid. 

1107 

orm. 

1108 

Battle 

1109 

bid. 

1111 

bid. 

1118 

,Cl)i- 
ester 

1119 

bid. 


1106      Factum  est  bellum  inter  fratres  Henricum  et  Robertum,  capto 

Roberto. 
Lanzo  '^^  obiit  et  Willelmus  Fiscamnensis  abbas. 
Philippus  rex  obiit ;    successit  Luduuicus.     Gundulfus    episcopus  ^' 

obiit. 
Hugo  abbas  ^*  obiit  et  Anselmus  archiepiscopus. 
Paschalis  papa  Rome  captus  est  ab  Henrico  imperatore. 
Paschalis  obiit ;  Gelasius  II  successit.     Mathildis  regina,  Balde- 

winus  rex  ^^  obiit. 
Gelasius  obiit ;   Calixtus   successit.      Baldewinus  Flandrensis  ^^ 

comes  obiit,  Alexis  imperator.^'' 

1120  Eustachius   prior  ^*   obiit.     Concordati   sunt  reges   Henricus   et 

Luduwicus.     Willelmus  filius  Henrici  periit. 

1121  Monachi  VII  a  Cluniaco^*  Radigiam  venerunt. 

1122  Radulfus  archiepiscopus  Cantuar[i]ensis  obiit. 

1124  Earnoldus  episcopus  Rovecestrensis  obiit. 

1125  Calixtus  obiit ;  Onorius  successit. 

1126  Obiit  Radulfus  prior.^* 

1129  Obiit  Willelmus  comes  de  Flandria. 

1130  Domnus  Petrus  abbas  Cluniacensis  in  Angliam  venit. 

1133  Obiit  Hugo  subprior.-'-* 

1134  Obiit  Robertus  comes  Normanie. 

1185      Obiit  Henricus  rex ;  successit  Stephanus.    Obiit  abbas  Anscerius.'*" 
1136      Obiit  Walterius  pius  hospitarius.''^ 
1138  "^^  Willelmus  comes  Warenne. 

1141  Wintonia  destructa  est,  et  rex  Stephanus  liberatus. 

1142  Innocentius  papa  obiit ;  successit  Celestinus. 

1143  Obiit  Hugo  de  Sancta  Margareta  huius  loci  '^^  prior. 

1144  Celestinus  papa  obiit ;  successit  Lucius. 

1145  Lucius  obiit:  successit  Eugenius. 

1147  Facta  est  secunda  motio  euntium  in  lerusalem. 

1148  Obiit  Willelmus  ^^  comes  Warennie  huius  nominis  tertius  ;  suc- 

cessit Willelmus,  filius  regis  Stephani. 
1150''^  Obiit   Willelmus;    successit ^-^    Hamelinus  frater   Henrici   regis 
secundi. 

1153  Concordati  sunt  Stephanus  rex  et  dux  Henricus.     Obiit  Eugenius 

papa  ;  successit  Anastasius  papa. 

1154  Obiit  Stephanus  rex  ;  successit  Henricus  II  rex. 
1157      Obiit  Petrus  abbas  ;  *^  successit  Hugo. 

1158"*^  Obiit  Adrianus  papa  ;  successit  Alexander  III  papa. 


3»  Of  Bochester,  "  Of  Cluny.  "^  Of  Jerusalem. 

36  Written  above  the  line.  "  Scil.  '  obiit.' 

^s  '  Associatis  sibi  fratribus  de  [Lewes],'  Ann.  Rading.  in  Anglonorm.  Gesch.  p.  10. 

'"  This  subprior  of  Lewes  must  not  be  identified  with  the  Archbishop  Hugh,  f  1164. 
On  Raginald's  poem  addressed  to  Subprior  Hugh  cp.  Neues  Archiv,  xiii.  526. 

*"  Of  Eeading,  formerly  prior  of  Lewes. 

^'  Most  likely  of  Lewes  ;  this  title  of  the  monastic  officer  is  Cluniac  ;  Du  Cange,  s.v. 
'  hospitale,'  2.  "  Supply  '  obiit.' 

"  '  13  Jan.  1148-9  '  (Round,  Anc.  Cimrters,  p.  50). 

"  Rather  1160  ;  cp.  1159.  «  As  earl  of  Warren.  "  Of  Cluny. 

'■  Rather  1159. 
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1159      Obiit  Willelmus  prior  et  Willelmus  ^*  comes  filius  Stephani  regis. 
1160^^  II  Idus  Febr.  luna  sanguineum  colorem  habuit  et  fuit  prima  nox 
septuagesime. 

1162  Thomas  factus  est  archiepiscopus. 

1163  Gilebertus  factus  est  episcopus  Lundoniensis. 

1164  Stephanus   abbas  ^^   primmn  intravit  Angliam.      Obiit  Hugo  -^^ 

Eotomagensis  archiepiscopus.^^ 

1170  ^"^  Henricus  episcopus  Wintoniensis  obiit. 

1171  ^^  Sanctus  Thomas  archiepiscopus  martirizatus  est. 

1172  Henricus  rex  iunior  a  patre  recessit. 

1173  Obiit  Henricus  episcopus  Wintoniensis. 

1179  Fuhnen  cecidit  super  pinnaculum  11.^*  No.  lanuarii. 

1181  Alexander  papa  obiit ;  successit  Lucius. 

1184  Ricardus  archiepiscopus  Cantuariensis  obiit. 

1185  Patriarcha  Iherosolimitanus  "  in  Angliam  venit. 

1189  Obiit  Henricus  II  rex  ;  successit  Eicardus  filius  eius. 

1190  Facta  est  motio  imperatoris    et    duorum    regum    euntium   in 

lerusalem. 
1194      Kex  Ricardus  ^'^  venit  ab  Alimania. 

1198  Obiit  papa  Celestinus  ;  successit  Innocentius. 

1199  Obiit  rex  Ricardus,  cui  successit  lohannes  frater  eius. 

/   1202      Hamelinus  comes  Warennie  obiit ;  successit  Willelmus  filius  eius 
comes  nobilissimus. 

1208  Interdictum  Anglie. 

1209  Otto  in  Romanum  imperatorem  fuit  consecratus. 

1214  Reconciliata  est  ecclesia  Anglie. 

1215  Orta   est  dissensio  inter  regem  lohannem  et  barones  Anglie. 

Rome  celebratum  est  concilium  presidente  papa  Innocencio. 

1216  Obiit  Rex  lohannes,  cui  successit  rex  Henricus. 

1220  He[n]ricus  rex  coronatus  est.     Sanctus  Thomas  translatus  est. 

1221  Willelmus  episcopus  Londoniensis  cessit  episcopatui;    successit 

Eustachius. 

1222  Obiit  Randulfus  Cicestrensis  episcopus  ;  successit  Radulfus. 

1223  Obiit  Phillippus  rex  Francie  ;  successit  Lodowicus. 

1231  ^'  Primogenitus  Will[elmi]  com[itis]  Warennie  Ioh[annes  nat]us 
est. 

1239  Primogenitus  Henrici  regis  Anglie  Edwardus  natus  est. 
Dicebatur,  quod  eodem**  anno  cuidam  monacho  Cysterciensis 
ordinis,  abbate  et  conventu  presentibus,  ministranti  apparuit  manus 
scribens  in  corporali  hec  verba :  '  Cedrus  alta  Libani  succidetur ; 
Mars  prevalebit  Saturno  et  lovi ;  Saturnus  in  omnibus  insidiabitur 

*"  Cp.  a.  1150.  "  1161,  when  12  Feb.  was  Septuagesima  Sunday. 

^"  Formerly  prior  of  Lewes.  *'  Here  the  first  hand  ends. 

"■-  This  entry  is  erased  ;  cp.  1173. 

*'  From  this  point  the  annals  are  continued  in  several  contemporary  hands. 

*'  11.  N".  I.  in  red  ink.  "  Heraclius. 

'**  Added  later  above  the  line. 

*'  This  entry  in  green  colour  is  partly  rubbed  off. 

°*  Verbally  agreeing  with  Ann.  Dunstapl.,  Ann.  Monast.  iii.  151 ;  some  variations 
in  Matth.  Paris.,  ed.  Luard,  iii.  538,  and  in  a  Vacarins  MS.  (cp.  E.  H.  R,  xi,  1896, 
p.  309,  n.  43),  edited  in  Zeitschr,  filr  Recktsgesch.  vi.  (1867),  p.  234, 
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loui.  Infra  novem  annos  erit  unus  deus  monarchie,  secundus 
obiit ;  filii  liberabuntur  a  captivitate  quadam.  Gens  sine  capite  uel 
reputata  veniet.  De  clero  iiiget  ordo  nouns  ;  si  ceciderit,  ve  ecclesie ! 
Multa  prelia  eriint  in  mundo.  Fidei,  legum,  et  regnorum  immuta- 
ciones  erunt.     Terra  tota  Saracenorum  subvertetur.' 

1255      Willelmus  de  Warenna  ^^  natus  est  xix  Kal.  Febr. 

1257      Walenses  contra  regem  Anglie  Henricum  filium  regis  lohannis. 

1264  II  Idus  Mali  commissum  est  bellum  apud  Lewes  inter  regem  et 
barones. 

1271  Obiit  Bonefacius  archiepiscopus,  et  successit  Robertus  de  ordine 
Predicatorum. 

1285  Hie  intravit  loLannes  de  Avinione  ^°  domum  Lewensem  die 
assumpcionis. 

1286  Hoc  anno  obiit  dominus  Willelmus  de  "Warenna ;  ^^  eodem  anno 
ii.  Kal.  lulii  natus  est  lohannes  filius  eius. 

1296      Hoc  anno  Robertus  de  Winchelesse  archiepiscopus  venit  de  Roma 

circa  natalem  Domini. 
!      1344      Hoc   anno   intravit  dompnus  Hugo  de  Cbintriaco '^*'  in  domum 

Lewensem. 
1349  ^^  Obiit  domina  Isabella  regina  Anglie.^^ 


TAe  '  Communitas  Bacheleriae  Angliae' 

In  a  well-known  passage  in  the  *  Annals  of  Burton  '  ^  we  are  told  how, 
after  the  celebration  by  the  king  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Edward  the 
Confessor,  on  13  Oct.  1259,  at  Westminster,  the  communitas 
bacheleriae  Angliae  signified  to  the  lord  Edward,  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  the  other  sworn  members  of  the  council  appointed 
at  Oxford,  that  though  the  lord  king  had  entirely  accomplished  all 
the  obligations  enjoined  on  him  by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  the 
barons  themselves  had  done  nothing  for  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth, as  they  had  promised,  but  had  only  sought  for  their 
private  advantage  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  king,  et  quod  nisi 
inde  fieret  emendatio  alia  ratio  pactum  reformaret.  Thereupon,  the 
chronicler  continues,  the  lord  Edward  declared .  that,  though  he 
had  sworn  against  his  will  to  the  oath  at  Oxford,  he  was  entirely 
ready  to  stand  by  his  word.  He  therefore  told  the  lords  of  the 
council  that  unless  they  fulfilled  their  oath  ipse  usque  ad  mortem 
staret  cum  communitate  et  promissa  facer  et  adimpleri.  Ultimately 
the  barons,  videntes  magis  expedire promissa  sua  per  seipsos  adimpleri 
quam  per  alios,  issued  the  Provisions  of  Westminster,  which  bear  the 
same  date  of  13  Oct.^ 

*'•'  Earl  John's  eldest  son,  who  died  before  his  father  ;  cp.  a.  1286. 
™  Afterwards  prior.  "'  Bather  1357. 

"'-  The  numbers  of  the  years  down  to  1363  follow  without  entries,  and  the  I'est   of 
the  page  is  vacant. 

'  Annales  Monastici,  i.  471.  ^  Select  Charters,  pp.  401-5. 
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Commenting  on  this  passage  Bishop  Stubbs '  says  that  the 
comnnunitas  hacheleriae  means, '  no  doubt,  the  body  of  the  knights,  the 
tenants  in  chivalry,  the  landowners  below  the  rank  of  the  baronage.' 
This  view,  suggested  plainly  by  the  later  use  of  the  phrase  '  knight 
bachelor,'  had  previously  been  held  by  other  writers,  as,  for  example, 
C.  H.  Pearson,'*  who  translates  the  phrase  literally  as  '  the  body  of 
those  who  held  a  knight's  qualification.'  The  inference  suggested 
somewhat  cautiously  by  Bishop  Stubbs  is  more  clearly  made  by 
those  who  have  sought  to  interpret  the  main  results  of  his  great 
work  in  a  more  popular  form.  *  It  was  perhaps  the  action  of  the 
regents  in  summoning  representatives  from  the  shire  courts 
in  1254,'  says  Professor  Medley,^  '  that  emboldened  a  body  calling 
itself  the  communitas  hacheleriae  Angliae,  i.e.  the  knights  who 
found  themselves  by  the  action  of  the  barons  definitely  shut  out  of 
the  Commune  ConciHum,  to  address  a  remonstrance  to  Prince 
Edward  in  Oct.  1259.'  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  unimpor- 
tant point  that  the  '  body  '  did  not  *  call  itself '  communitas  hache- 
leriae, as  Professor  Medley  puts  the,  matter,  but  that  it  was  so  named 
by  the  chronicler,  though  this  slight  misstatement  illustrates  the 
way  in  which  the  theory  gets  hardened  as  it  retreats  further  away 
from  its  source.  The  logical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  these 
statements  is  that  the  communitas  hacheleriae  was  a  more  or 
less  organised  body,  representative  of  the  knighthood,  and  that 
the  issue  of  the  Provisions  of  Westminster  was,  therefore,  an  early 
instance  of  the  constitutional  action  of  the  lesser  landowners,  who 
make  Edward  and  Gloucester  their  spokesmen  against  the  greater 
barons.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  either  of 
these  opinions  can  be  substantiated.  It  is  most  probable  that 
bacheleria  does  not  mean  '  knighthood,'  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  assembly  of  the  knights  took  place  in  Oct.  1259. 

The  latter  point  can  be  dealt  with  first.  There  are  no  accessible 
writs  of  summons  to  the  parliament  of  13  Oct.  1259.  The 
special  occasion  for  its  assembly,  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of 
Henry's  favourite  saint,  suggests  a  mere  gathering  of  magnates, 
and  the  preamble  to  the  Provisions  of  Westminster  emphasises  with 
threefold  reiteration  that  this  was  the  case. 

Convenientibus  apud  Westmonasterium  in  quindena  Sancti  Michaelis 
ipso  domino  rege  et  magnatibus  suis,  de  communi  consilio  et  consensu 
dictorum  regis  et  magnatum  factae  sunt  provisiones  subscriptae  per 
ipsos  regem  et  magnates  et  publicatae  in  hunc  modum.'' 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  vagueness  of  an  expression  such 
as  covimunitas  in  the  language  of  the  period.  But  though  the  popu- 
lar interpretation  of  our  phrase  might  logically  involve  some  sort 

=*  Constitutional  History,  ii.  83.  *  History  of  England,  ii.  225. 

"  English  Constitutional  History,  p.  liy.  •*  Select  Charters,  p.  401. 
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of  meeting  of  knights  it  has  never  been  specifically  maintained  that 
such  an  assembly  is  known  to  have  taken  place.  If  we  press  this 
theory  we  must  throw  over  the  date  of  the  '  Annals  of  Burton  '  and 
find,  like  Pauli,  Gneist,  and  Pearson,  some  other  time  than  Oct.  1259 
for  the  action  of  the  hacheleria.  However  Dr.  Prothero  has  sufficiently 
shown  that  there  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  the  chronology  of 
the  Burton  passage.^ 

It  is  more  vital  to  suggest  that  the  use  of  the  word  '  bachelor  ' 
in  other  contemporary  documents  hardly  seems  to  bear  out  so 
precise  an  interpretation  of  that  term  as  the  word  '  knight ' 
involves.  There  are  three  passages  at  least  in  which  the  word  is 
used  by  contemporary  English  chroniclers,  but  in  each  of  these  it 
is  hard  to  extract  a  more  definite  meaning  out  of  it  than  that  of 
*  young  men  '  or  *  young  warriors.'  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to 
think  it  is  not  so  much  the  knighthood  as  a  class  as  the  young 
men,  doubtless  many  of  them  of  knightly  rank,  to  whom  the 
passage  refers.  The  '  bachelors  '  of  the  '  Annals  of  Burton  '  are  like 
the  iuvenes  of  a  few  years  later,  who  were  so  conspicuous  an 
element  in  the  following  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  Their  action 
in  1259  would,  therefore,  be  not  so  much  the  constitutional  interven- 
tion of  the  lesser  landowners  as  the  impatience  of  young  and 
ardent  gentlemen  against  the  sluggishness  and  class  prejudices  of 
the  comparatively  elderly  leaders  of  the  great  baronial  houses.  An 
examination  of  the  parallel  passages  in  which  the  word  in  question 
is  employed  would  seem  to  strengthen  this  view. 

The  first  of  these  passages  is  from  Matthew  Paris,**  which 
describes  a  tournament  at  Brackley  in  1249. 

Ipso  quoque  tempore  bastiludium  commissum  est  apud  Brackele,  ubi 
multi  de  militihus  universitatis  regni,  qui  se  volunt  hachelarios  appellari, 
sunt  contriti.  In  ipso  etiam  torneamento  comes  Gloverniae  Eicardus, 
qui  se  alienigenis  semper  opponere  et  partem  favere  indigenarum 
consueverat,  ipsis  alienis  coniunctus  est,  in  enormem  famae  suae 
laesionem  et  honoris  ;  per  hoc  enim  pars  Anglorum  est  confusa.  In  illo 
igitur  conflictu  cum  praevaluisset  Willelmus  de  Valentia,  frater  domini 
regis,  iuvante  dicto  comite,  male  tractavit  Willelmum  de  Odingesseles, 
militem  strenuum,  qui  bacholariis  annumerabatur. 

Bishop  Stubbs,  who  refers  to  this  passage,  regards  it  as  showing 
that  Matthew  Paris  used  the  word  '  bachelor  '  as  equivalent  to 
'  knight.'  But  it  must  also  be  noticed  that  the  tilters  on  the  side 
opposed  to  the  '  bachelors  '  were  as  much  knights  as  they  were. 
We  have  Paris's  own  testimony  that  William  of  Valence  was  dubbed 
knight  on  13  Oct.  1247  by  Henry  himself,'^  and  that  Gloucester 
also  had  been  knighted  by  the  king  on  4  June  1245  ;  ^"  and  it 
seems  against  all  traditions  of  chivalry  that  sides  should  be  formed 

'  Simon  de  Montfort,  p.  213.  "  Chron.  Maj.  v.  83. 

"  Ibid.  iv.  640-4.  '"  Ibid.  iv.  418. 
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in  a  tournament  on  merely  social  grounds,  the  barons  against  the 
mere  knights,  as  this  meaning  would  seem  to  suggest.  Moreover 
William  of  Valence,  despite  his  recent  marriage  to  Joan  of  Mun- 
chensi,  was  hardly  yet  sufficiently  established  in  England  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  '  greater  barons,'  whatever  his  ambition  may 
have  been,  and  he  was  certainly  never  recognised  as  earl  of 
Pembroke.  The  '  bachelors  '  of  this  tournament  were  clearly  the 
young  English  knights  as  opposed  to  the  foreign  friends  and 
kinsmen  of  the  king,  and  the  reproach  against  Eichard  of 
Gloucester  is  that  he  deserted  his  natural  party — that,  namely,  of  the 

*  bachelors  ' — in  favour  of  the  alienigenae.  Universitas  here  seems 
used  in  just  as  vague  a  sense  as  communitas  in  the  passage  of  the 

*  Annals  of  Burton,'  and  suggests  the  unsafeness  of  the  inference, 
based  on  the  mere  use  of  the  term,  that  there  was  anything  like 
corporate  action  of  the  bachelors  in  1259.  Of  course  even  the  idea 
of  youth  must  not  be  pressed  too  far,  for  there  were  young  men 
on  both  sides.  William  of  Valence  was  still,  as  Paris  says,  aetate 
tener  et  virihus  imperfectis,  and  Gloucester  himself  (b.  4  Aug.  1222) 
was  only  27  years  old. 

The  word '  bachelor  '  is  also  used  by  Wykes,  the  canon  of  Osney.^^ 
Speaking  of  Leicester's  occupation  of  London  in  1263  he  tells  us 
ho'v,'  pauci  civ es — that  is  plainly  few  citizens  of  distinction — favoured 
the  popular  leader,  whose  strength  lay  rather  in  the  adhesion  of 
the  mob. 

Interim  .  .  .  comes  Leycestriae  civitatem  Londoniae,  faventibus 
sibi  quibusdam  licet  paucis  civibus,  quorum  praecipui  fuerant  Thomas 
filius  Eicardi,  maior  urbis,  Matthaeus  Buckerel  et  Michael  Tony,  quibus 
annexa  fuerat  inmimera  multitudo  ribaldorum  quos  bachilarios  vocita- 
hant,  ingrediens  occupavit,  senioribus  urbis  et  sapientioribus  reclamanti- 
bus  et  contradicentibus.  .  .  .  Ex  hac  igitur  protervia  per  universum 
Angliae  consuetudo  detestabilis  inolevit,  quod  in  omnibus  paene  civi- 
tatibus  et  burgis  fieret  coniuratio  ribaldorum  qui  se  bachilarios  publice 
proclamabant,  et  maiores  urbium  et  burgorum  violentis  ausibus  opprime- 
bant. 

Here  it  is  clear  *  bachelor '  does  not  mean  knight  at  all.  The 
'  bachelors '  are  rather  the  rash  young  men,  the  apprentices,  the 
ribald  and  irresponsible  multitude  who  set  themselves  up  against 
mayors,  seniors,  masters,  and  other  persons  of  wisdom,  gravity,  and 
experience.  It  seems  clear  from  this  extensive  use  of  the  word 
'  bachelor  '  in  the  English  towns  that  this  employment  of  the  term 
was  a  common  one.  Though  not  yet  used  in  a  specialised  sense  it 
prepares  the  way  for  the  latest  use  of  *  bachelor  '  as  a  '  junior  or 
inferior  member  of  a  trade  guild,'  the  first  instance  of  which  em- 
ployment is  assigned  to  1390  in  the  '  Oxford  English  Dictionary.' 
This  civic  use  of  '  bachelor  '  fits  in  very  well  with  the  meaning 

"  Annales  Monastici,  iv.  138. 
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assigned  to  *  bachelor  '  in  relation  to  a  higher  social  class.  The 
knightly  bachelors  are  the  hot-headed  young  men  who  wish  to 
upset  the  rule  of  grave  earls  and  dignitaries  and  show  themselves 
able  to  beat  the  hated  foreigners  in  the  mimic  war  of  the  tourna- 
ment. 

Another  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  is  in  a  letter,  enrolled 
in  the  Close  Eolls  of  47  Henry  III/^  addressed  by  the  king  to 
Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  on  24  Dec.  1262.  Hereford 
had  been  appointed  custos  of  the  Gwentian  and  Glamorganshire 
castles  of  the  house  of  Clare  on  the  death  of  Earl  Eichard  on 
15  July  1262.  He  was  now  engaged  in  repelling  the  inroads  of 
Llywelyn  of  Wales  in  co-operation  with  his  son  Humphrey  of 
Brecon,  and  Koger  Mortimer  of  Wigmore,  who  jointly  divided  the 
Braose  estates  in  Brecon  and  Eadnor  which  they  had  acquired  with 
their  wives.  But  Mortimer  and  the  younger  Humphrey  were  then 
besieged  by  Llywelyn  in  Cevnllys  Castle  in  Maelenydd,  and 
Hereford  had  not  sufficient  soldiers  to  help  them.  Henry,  who 
had  just  landed  at  Dover,  wrote,  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
promising  to  send  at  once  such  force  as  he  had  available  to  their 
assistance. 

Quibus  rumoribus  intellectis  [writes  the  king]  statim  vocari  fecimus 
bachelarios  nostras  quod  festinanter  veniant  ad  succursum  vobis 
praestandum  contra  Walenses  praedictos. 

Here  also  *  bachelor '  is  used  in  a  vague  sense,  but  it  seems  to 
suggest  in  relation  to  the  previous  passages  that  the  king  proposed 
to  despatch  a  force  of  young  knights  or  young  soldiers  to  save  the 
Marchers  in  their  distress.  In  all  probability  Henry  is  alluding 
to  the  armed /a?AiiZm-  regis,  the  knights  and  sergeants  ^^or  troopers 
of  the  royal  household,  who  constituted  a  small  but  always  available 
standing  force,  which  now,  as  fifteen  years  later,  must  have  been, 
as  Mr.  J.  E.  Morris  says,  'invaluable  as  a  nucleus  of  resistance 
against  the  Welsh,'  ''*  while  the  feudal  and  national  militia  was 
being  slowly  raised.  Some  of  these  may  possibly  have  accom- 
panied Henry  to  France  and  returned  with  him  to  Dover,  though 
the  word  vocari  rather  suggests  a  special  summons. 

'^  Shirley's  Royal  Letters,  ii.  228. 

"  Even  the  distinction  between  knight  and  sergeant,  '  miles  '  and '  serviens,'  must 
not  be  too  far  pressed.  In  the  military  organisation  of  Edward  I's  household  the 
'  servientes  '  had  much  the  same  duties  as  the  knights,  while  '  banneret '  was  a  purely 
military  title,  involving  no  necessary  social  or  territorial  significance  (Morris's  Welsh 
Wars  of  Edward  I,  pp.  71,  85).  But  '  serviens,'  like  '  miles,'  was  also  used  in  legal 
documents,  as  indicating  a  type  of  landholder ;  the  '  serviens  '  in  this  sense  being,  of 
course,  of  inferior  status  to  the  knight.  See  for  a  good  instance  G.  J.  Turner's  Select 
Pleas  of  the  Forest,  p.  118  (Selden  Soo.  1901). 

'*  Welsh  Wars  of  Edward  I,  pp.  84-86,  where  will  be  found  an  excellent  account 
of  the  military  aspect  of  ihe  familia  regis,  composed  of  '  bannerets,  knights  bachelors, 
and  troopers,  under  Edward  I.     But  was  '  knight  bachelor  '  a  phrase  already  in  use  ? 
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The  object  of  this  note  is  to  emphasise  the  use  of  the  word 

*  bachelor  '  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  England.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  thought  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  earlier  and  very  different 
use  of  the  word,  of  which  Du  Cange  says  enough.  But  one  may 
refer  both  to  Du  Cange  and  to  the  '  Oxford  Dictionary '  to  show 
that  '  bachelor  '  suggested  youth  rather  than  knighthood,  even 
when  the  term  was  applied  to  young  knights.  It  is  enough  to  cite 
the  passage  of  Albert  of  Aix,  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  which  speaks 
of  the  *  castrum  adolescentium  quod  dicitur  De  Bakelers,'  and  the 
amusing  story  of  Ealph  Glaber,  in  which  the  devil  cries,  Mens 
hacallaris  ubi  est}  meaning,  quidam  frater  iuvenis  levissinms  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Benigne  at  Dijon.'^  In  English  the  j5rst  instance 
of  the  use  of  the  word  quoted  in  the  *  Oxford  Dictionary '  is  in 
Kobert  of  Gloucester  and  the  *  Cursor  Mundi,'  both  from  the  very 
last  years  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  reference  to  Professor 
Skeat's  glossaries  to  his  editions  of  Chaucer  and  Langland  shows 
that  the  great  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century  still  used  the  word 
'  bachelor '  in  the  same  unprecise  way  as  our  thirteenth -century 
chroniclers.      The   bachelor  of  Chaucer  or  Langland   is   still   the 

*  novice  in  arts  or  arms,'  the  young  *  aspirant,'  and  sometimes  the 

*  aspirant  to  knighthood '  or  the  *  young  knight ; '  and  the '  bachelrie ' 
is  still  a  '  company  of  young  men.' 

Equally  significant  is  the  academical  use  of  '  bachelor,' 
which  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  Dr.  Eashdall  tells  us,'^  was 
coming  into  use,  at  first  as  a  slang  term  and  afterwards  as  a 
technical  description  of  the  *  pupil-teachership '  in  the  universities, 
by  which  the  senior  students  prepared  themselves  for  the  practical 
teaching  work  of  the  doctorate.  *  There  can  be  no  doubt,'  says 
Dr.  Eashdall  quite  precisely,  *  that  the  general  meaning  of  the  word 
"bachelor"  .  .  .  was  a  "young  man  "  with  the  special  sense  of 
prentice  or  assistant.'  There  are  both  the  same  suggestion  of 
slang  ^^  and  the  same  general  idea  of  youthful  immaturity  in  the  use 
of  the  phrase  in  the  thirteenth-century  chronicles  and  letters  which 
have  been  quoted.  The  '  knights  bachelors '  in  the  specific  sense  of 
'  a  class  of  knights  not  rich  enough  to  have  a  banner  of  their  own  ' 
could  only  grow  up  after  the  trooper  7niles  of  the  twelfth  century 
had  become  the  more  aristocratic  initiated  member  of  a  military- 
social  caste  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth.'*    In  the  days  of 

'^  Glaber,  Les  Cinq  Litres  des  Histoires,  ed.  Prou,  p.  113. 

'*  Universities  of  Europe,  i.  209,  443-6. 

'■  '  Vulgariter  bachalarii  vocantur  in  a  Bologna  document  of  1297,' ifcid.  i.  210. 
The  term  first  occurs  in  Paris  in  a  letter  of  Gregory  IX,  dated  13  'April  1231 : 
'  Constitutiones  seu  ordinationes  providas  faciendi  .  .  .  necnon  de  hachellariis,  qui  et 
qua  horaet  quidlegere  debeant  .  .  .  vobis  concedimus  facultatem.'  Denifle-Chatellain, 
Cartiilarium  Univ.  Paris,  i.  137.  The  bachelors  are  next  mentioned  in  an  act  of  the 
studium  artium  of  1245,  ibid.  i.  178. 

'*  Much  light  is  thrown  on  this  process  by  Morris's  Welsh  Wars,  ch.  ii. 
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the  barons'  wars  the  '  bachelors  '  of  the  *  Burton  Annals,'  Wykes, 
Matthew  Paris,  and  of  Henry  Ill's  letters  were,  like  the  bachelors  of 
Albert  of  Aix  and  Ealph  Glaber,  or  the  bachelors  of  Paris  and  Oxford 
and  of  Chaucer  and  Langland,  simply  young  novices.  The  precise 
constitutional  sense  suggested  for  the  passage  in  the  '  Burton  Annals ' 
by  Bishop  Stubbs,  and  boldly  adopted  by  some  of  his  interpreters, 
cannot,  therefore,  be  sustained.  The  communitas  hacheleriae  Angliae 
means  no  more,  then,  than  a  chance'  number  of  rash  young  gentle- 
men. One's  excuse  for  dwelling  at  such  length  on  so  trivial  a 
point  must,  however,  be  the  importance  of  all  the  early  indications 
of  the  constitutional  action  of  the  English  knightly  class. 

T.   F.   Tout. 


Tke  Earliest  Life  of  Milton. 

The  following  life  of  Milton,  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  was 
found  in  1889  by  the  Eev.  Andrew  Clark,  LL.D.,  in  a  volume  of 
Anthony  Wood's  papers  in  the  Bodleian  Library,^  but,  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  other  work,  he  had  no  time  to  examine  it.  To  his 
suggestion  I  owe  the  privilege  of  bringing  it  to  public  notice.  The 
manuscript  consists  of  five  sheets  (12  by  1\  in.),  written  on  both 
sides,  except  the  last,  which  is  three-quarters  filled  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other  has  only  five  lines  of  writing,  carefully  crossed  out, 
which  contain  a  first  draft  of  a  passage  in  the  manuscript  itself.^ 
The  handwriting  is  of  a  type  not  uncommon  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.^  The  corrections  are  of  such  a  sort  as 
make  it  evident  that. the  penman  was  the  composer  of  the  matter, 
or  else  that  he  was  an  amanuensis  who,  as  he  wrote,  corrected 
according  to  the  dictation  of  the  one  for  whom  he  worked.  It  has 
not  been  possible  as  yet  to  discover  the  author.*     The  manuscript 

'  Wood  MS.  D.  4.  '^  See  p.  107,  note  91. 

^  A  facsimile  of  a  page  of  the  manuscript  is  given  on  p.  96.  - 

*  To  relieve  future  students  of  this  problem  from  unnecessary  labour,  the 
following  list  is  given  of  contemporaries  of  Milton,  known  to  be  interested 
in  him  for  one  reason  or  another  (with  one  or  two  pthers  mentioned  by  Aubrey), 
wlio  did  not  write  the  manuscript  (according  to  the  theory  that  penman  and 
author  are  one) :  Aubrey,  William  Joyner  (suggested  by  the  antiquary  Lovedale  as 
Wood's '  friend  : '  see  Bliss's  ed.  of  the  Fasti,  i.  col.  480,  note  5),  Edward  Phillips,  Andrew 
Marvell,  Daniel  Skinner,  Cyriack  Skinner,  Samuel  Hartlib,  Henry  Oldenburg,  Nathan 
Paget,  M.D.,  Bishop  Samuel  Parker,  Thomas  EUwood,  John  Thurlow,  Abraham  Hill, 
Philip  Meadows,  Richard  Jones  (first  earl  of  Eanelagh),  Edward  Millington,  Moses 
Pitt,  Andrew  Allam.  The  editor  has  examined  the  numerous  facsimiles  in  Sotheby's 
Bamblings  in  the  Elucidation  of  the  Autograph  of  Milton,  the  facsimile  of  the  Cam- 
bridge manuscript,  and  also,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  British  Museum  authorities,  Milton's 
Commonplace  Book.  There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  theory  that  the  manuscript 
was  written  by  an  amanuensis.  If  it  is  correct,  Nathan  Paget,  M.D.,  was  perhaps  the 
author. 
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was  evidently  written  between  the  death  of  Milton  (1674)  and  the 
publication  of  Anthony  Wood's  *  Fasti  Oxonienses,'  appended  to 
the  *  Athenae  Oxonienses  '  (1691). 
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In  the  *  Fasti '  appeared  Wood's  biography  of  Milton,  the  first 
printed  account  of  the  poet's  life.  For  its  composition  Wood  had 
at  least  three  sources  of  information,  but  in  the  opening  sentences 
he  speaks  particularly  of  one. 
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This  year  (1635)  was  incorporated  Master  of  Arts  John  Milton ;  not 
that  it  appears  so  in  the  Register,  for  the  reason  I  have  told  you  in  the 
Incorporations  1629,'^  but  from  his  own  mouth  to  my  friend,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with,  and  had  from  him,  and  from  his  Relations  after  his  death, 
most  of  this  account  of  his  life  and  writings  following. 

Literary  tradition,  dating  back  well  into  the  seventeenth 
century,  asserts  that  this  friend  was  John  Aubrey.^  Wood  seems 
to  confirm  this  tradition  when,  in  discussing  Milton's  'Body  of 
Divinity,'  he  designates  it  as  the  book  *  which  my  friend  calls  ''Idea 
Theologiae," '  the  title  Aubrey  gives  it  in  his  own  life  of  Milton,' 
which  "Wood  had  before  him  in  manuscript  when  he  wrote  the 
biography  in  question.  But  it  seems  strange,  nevertheless,  that 
Wood  should  have  referred  to  Aubrey  when  the  latter  supplied 
him  with  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  his  material,  while  the  manuscript 
now  under  discussion  contributed  about  forty-five  per  cent.* 
Moreover  Wood  follows  the  chronological  order  of  this  manuscript, 
and  very  often  its  exact  phraseology.  May  it  not  have  been  that 
Wood  meant  by  his  *  friend '  the  writer  of  the  manuscript,  but 
that,  using  his  two  main  authorities  together,  he  confused  them 
for  the  moment  when  speaking  of  the  '  Body  of  Divinity  '  ? 

The  manuscript  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  Aubrey,  for  neither 
the  handwriting  nor  the  style  is  his.  He  may  perhaps  have  secured 
it  from  some  friend  for  Wood,  but  this  seems  unlikely,  because 
Aubrey  himself  made  no  use  of  it,  although  it  contains  information 
concerning  long  periods  of  Milton's  life  which  Aubrey  passes  over 
almost  in  silence. 

The  autobiographical  suggestions  in  the  manuscript  are  few, 
but  some  traits  of  its  author  are  more  or  less  distinct.  He  was 
probably  of  Milton's  own  generation,  an  older  man  than  Anthony 
Wood.  He  writes  as  one  who  had  passed  through  the  civil 
struggles,  in  which  he  was  evidently  an  Independent,  though  one 
of  Milton's  type,  sympathising  deeply  with  real  liberty  but 
despising  its  counterfeit,  believing  that  some  of  the  puritan  leaders 
had  been  '  abusers  of  that  specious  name.'  ^  He  was  a  well-educated 
though  not  altogether  scholarly  man,  with  good,  though  not  care- 
fully practised,  literary  ability.  He  was  probably  not  a  clergyman  ; 
perhaps  he  was  a  physician.     He  was  either  himself  one  of  Milton's 

^  The  '  reason  '  was  that  the  '  registrary  of  the  university,'  John  French,  though 
'a  good  scholar,'  was  a  '  careless  man,'  and  during  his  term  of  office  omitted  to  record 
the  incorporations  of  the  Cantabrigians,  of  whom  Milton  was  one. 

*  For  a  sketch  of  his  relations  with  Wood,  see  Clark's  Azibrei/s  Brief  Lives, 
introd. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  71  f. 

"  The  rest  of  Wood's  biography  is  mostly  made  up  of  matter  from  the  autobio- 
graphical passages  in  Milton's  prose  works,  a  careful  list  of  his  writings,  and  Wood's 
own  interpretation  of  Milton's  acts  and  of  national  events. 

«  See  p.  107. 
VOL.  XVII. — NO.  LXV.  H 
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friends  or  he  was  well  acquainted  with  some  who  stood  in  close 
relations  with  the  poet.  He  writes  under  the  impulse  of  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  his  subject,  and  Wood  almost  implicitly  trusts 
his  authority.'" 

But,  whoever  was  its  author,  the  biography  is  worthy  of  most 
careful  study.  It  affords  an  illuminating  glimpse  into  Wood's 
editorial  methods.  The  way  in  which  he  uses  the  manuscript, 
sometimes  quoting  it  verbatim,  then  again  qualifying  its  assertions, 
omitting  some  passages  and  adding  others  of  his  own  composition 
to  make  an  impression  opposite  to  that  produced  by  the  manuscript 
itself,  is  highly  entertaining.  But,  more  than  this,  the  manuscript 
throws  light  upon  several  interesting  questions  in  Milton's  bio- 
graphy. It  adds  confirmation  to  the  theory  of  Joseph  Hunter  and 
Professor  Masson  that  the  poet's  grandfather  lived  at  Stanton  St. 
John,  in  Oxfordshire ; — a  conjecture  which  was  proved  to  be  correct 
by  Hyde  Clarke's  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Scriveners' 
Company.  By  stating  the  amount  of  Kichard  Milton's  income  the 
manuscript  makes  it  evident  how  he  could  pay  the  excessive  fines 
imposed  upon  him  for  recusancy.  The  manuscript  is  closely  related 
to  Kichardson's  life  of  Milton.  It  confirms  Eichardson's  report  of 
Milton's  relations  with  Sir  William  Davenant,  and  mentions,  what 
Eichardson  also  reports,  the  request  of  the  government  of  Charles  II 
that  Milton  should  become  its  Latin  secretary,  as  he  had  been 
Cromwell's.  Moreover  the  manuscript  has  the  double  distinction 
of  being,  first,  the  earliest  biography  of  Milton  ever  written,'^  and, 
secondly,  the  one  seventeenth-century  biography  of  the  poet  in 
which  he  is  treated  with  entire  sympathy. 

Edwaed  S.  Parsons. 

The  Life  of  M"  '^  John  Milton. 

To  write  the  Lives  of  Single  Persons  is  then  a  commendable  Under- 
taking, when  by  it  some  Moral  benefit  is  design'd  to  Mankind.  Hee  who 
has  that  in  aim,  will  not  imploy  his  time  or  Pen,  to  record  the  history  of 
bad  men,  how  successful  or  great  soever  they  may  have  bin  ;  unless  by 
relating  thir  Tragical  ends  (which,  through  the  just  Judgment  of  the 
Almighty,  most  commonly  overtakes  them)  or  by  discriminating,  with  a 
due  note  of  Infamy,  whatever  is  criminal  in  thir  actions,  hee  warn  the 
Eeader  to  flee  thir  example. 

But  to  celebrate,  whether  the  Guifts  or  Graces,  the  natural  Endow- 

'"  If  Nathan  Paget,  M.D.,  is  the  author,  the  manuscript  has  a  peculiar  interpretative 
value.  Dr.  Paget  was  Milton's  friend,  perhaps,  as  early  as  1640,  and  was  his  physician 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  poet's  life.  It  was  at  Dr.  Paget's  suggestion  that  Milton 
married,  as  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshull,  the  doctor's  cousin.  The  appointment 
of  Dr.  Paget  in  1650  to  the  position  of  physician  to  the  Tower  is  evidence  as  to  his 
puritan  sympathies. 

"  Aubrey's  life  of  Milton  (in  the  Brief  Lives),  even  if  written  earlier,  cannot  be 
strictly  called  a  biography;  it  is  merely  a  collection  of  biographical  jottings. 

'-  The  title  is  always  used  when  the  poet's  name  is  mentioned  in  the  manuscript. 
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ments,  or  acquir'd  laudable  Habitts  of  Persons  eminent  in  thir  Generations, 
while  it  gives  glory  to  God,  the  bestower  of  all  good  things,  and  (by 
furnishing  a  Modell)  tends  to  the  edification  of  our  Brethren,  is  little  less 
than  the  duty  of  every  Christian  :  Which  seems  acknowleg'd  by  the  late 
Supervisors  of  our  Common  Prayer  ;^3  when  they  added  to  the  Collect  for 
the  Church  militant,  a  Clause  commemorating  the  Saints  and  Servants  of 
God  departed  this  life  in  his  Fear. 

That  Hee  who  is  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  made  it  his  endeavor 
to  bee  thought  worthy  of  that  high  Character,  will,  I  make  no  doubt, 
appeer  to  the  impartial  Reader  from  the  particulars,  w<='»  I  shall  with  all 
sincerity  relate  of  his  life  and  Works. 

The  learned  M""  John  Milton,  born  about  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
eight,  is  said  to  bee  descended  from  an  antient  Knightly  Family  in 
Buckinghamshire,'^  that  gave  name  to  the  chief  place  of  thir  abode. 
However  that  bee,  his  Father  was  entitled  to  a  true  Nobility  in  the  Apostle 
Pauls  Heraldry ;  having  bin  disinherited  about  ye  beginning  of  Queen 
Elizabeths  reign'''  by  his  Father  a  Romanist,  who  had  an  estate  of  five 
hundred  pound' *^  a  yeer  at  Stainton  St.  John  in  Oxfordshire,  for  reading 
the  Bible.'^  Upon  this  occasion  he  came  yong  to  London,  and  beeing 
taken  care  of  by  a  relation'*  of  his  a  Scrivenor,  hee  became  free  of 
that  profession ;  and  was  so  prosperous  in  it,  and  the  Consortship  of  a 
prudent  virtuous  Wife,  as  to  bee  able  to  breed  up  in  a  liberal  manner,  and 
provide  a  competency  for  two  Sons,  and  a  Daughter :  After  which,  out  of  a 
moderation  not  usual  with  such  as  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  gain,  and 
perhaps  naturally  inclin'd  rather  to  a  retir'd  life  by  his  addiction  to  Music 
(for  his  skill  in  which  hee  stands  registred  among  the  Composers  of  his 
time)  hee  gave  over  his  trade,  and  went  to  live  in  the  Country. 

This  his  eldest  Son  had  his  institution  to  learning  both  under  public, 
and  private  Masters  ;  under  whom,  through  the  pregnancy  of  his  Parts, 
&  his  indefatigable  industry  (sitting  up  constantly  at  his  Study  till 
midnight)  hee  profited  exceedingly  ;  and  early  in  that  time  wrote  several 
grave  and  religious  Poems,  and  paraphras'd  some  of  Davids  Psalms.'" 

=»  Eevision  of  1661-2. 

'*  Wood  gives  Aubrey's  opinion  and  his  own  when  he  says  the  poet  was  '  descended 
from  those  of  his  name  who  had  lived  beyond  all  record  at  Milton,  near  Halton  and 
Thame,  in  Oxfordshire.'  Phillips's  statement  is :  '  He  is  said  to  have  been  descended 
of  an  ancient  family  of  Miltons  of  Milton,  near  Abingdon,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  they 
had  been  a  long  time  seated.'  Joseph  Hunter  discovered  the  record  of  a  John  de 
Milton  in  Buckinghamshire  in  1428.     (Milton  :  a  Sheaf  of  Gleanings,  p.  G). 

"^  This  would  seem  to  make  the  life  of  Milton's  father  somewhat  longer  than 
Professor  Masson  conjectures.  The  latter  supposes  he  was  born  about  1562  or  1563^ 
However,  the  significance  of  about  is  elastic. 

"^  See  the  reference  to  this  passage,  above,  p.  98. 

'"  Cf.  Aubrey's  '  Quaere — he  found  a  Bible  in  English,  in  his  chamber  '  (Clark's 
Aubrey's  Brief  Lives,  ii.  62). 

'^  Aubrey  says,  '  brought  up  by  a  friend  of  his  ;  was  not  an  apprentice.'  (Hyde 
Clarke  has  shown  that  this  latter  statement  is  incorrect.)  Phillips  states  that  the 
poet's  father  took  up  the  profession  of  a  scrivener  '  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  an 
intimate  friend  of  his,  eminent  in  that  calling.' 

'"  At  this  paragraph  the  dependence  of  Wood  upon  the  manuscript  begins.  He 
transfers  its  phraseology  to  the  Cambridge  period  and  says  :  '  By  this  his  indefatigable 
study,  he  profited  exceedingly,  wrot  then  several  poems,  paraphras'd  some  of  David's 
psalms  ; '  and  adds,  using  material  taken  from  the  next  paragraph  of  the  manuscript, 

H  2 
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At  about  eighteen  yeers  of  age  -"  hee  went  to  Christs  College  in 
Cambridge ;  where  for  his  diligent  study,  his  performance  of  public 
exercises,  and  for  choice  Verses,  written  on  the  occasions  usually  solemniz'd 
by  the  Universities,  as  well  for  his  virtuous  and  sober  life,  hee  was  in  high 
esteem  w**^  the  best  of  his  time. 

After  taking  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  hee  left  the  University,  and, 
having  no  design  to  take  upon  him  any  of  the  particular  learned  Profes- 
sions, apply'd  himselfe  for  five  yeers,  at  his  Fathers  house  in  the  Country, 
to  the  diligent  reading  of  the  best  Classic  Authors,  both  Divine  & 
Humane ;  sometimes  repairing  to  London,  from  w*='^  hee  was  not  farr 
distant,  for  learning  Music  and  the  Mathematics.^' 

Beeing  now  become  Master  of  what  useful  knowledge  was  to  bee  had 
in  Books,  and  competently  skill'd  amongst  others,  in  the  Italian  language, 
hee  made  choice  of  that  Country  to  travel  into ;  in  order  to  polish  his 
Conversation,  &  learn  to  know  Men.  And  having  receiv'd  instructions 
how  to  demean  himselfe  with  that  wise  observing  Nation,  as  well  as  how 
to  shape  his  Joumy,  from  S""  Henry  Wotton,  whose  esteem  of  him  appeers 
in  an  elegant  letter  to  him  upon  that  Subject,  hee  took  his  way  ^^  through 
France.  In  this  ^^  Kingdom,"*  the  manners  &  Genius  of  which  hee  had 
in  no  admiration,  hee  made  small  stay,  nor  contracted  any  Acquaintance  ; 
save  that,  with  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Scudamore,^'^  our  ^*'  Kings 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  hee  waited  on  Hugo  Grotius,  who  was  there  under 
that  Character  from  the  Crown  of  Sweden. 

Hasting  to  Italy  by  the  way  of  Nice,  &  passing  through  Genua  Lig- 
hom  &  Pisa  hee  arriv'd  at  Florence.  Here  hee  liv'd  ^"^  two  months  in 
familiar  &  elegant  conversation  with  the  choice  Witts  of  that  Citty 
and  was  admitted  by  them  to  their  private  Academies ;  an  Oeconomy 
much  practis'd  among  the  Virtuosi  of  those  parts,  for  the  communication 
of  Polite  literature,  as  well  as  for  the  cementing  of  friendships.  The 
reputation  hee  had  with  them  they  express'd  in  several  Commendatory 
Verses,  w"^**  are  extant  in  his  book  of  Poems.^^ 

From  Florence  hee  went  to  Rome,  where,  as  in  all  places,  hee  spent 
his  time  in  the  choicest  company ;  and  amongst  others  there,  in  that  of 
Lucas  Holstein.^^ 

'  performed  the  collegiate  and  academical  exercises  to  the  admiration  of  all,  and  was 
esteemed  to  be  a  vertuous  and  sober  person.' 

*"  Wood  says  '  at  fifteen  years  of  age.'  The  poet  was  actually  sixteen  years  and 
two  months. 

*'  The  manuscript  and  Wood  draw  their  material  for  this  and  succeeding  paragraphs 
covering  the  period  of  travel  from  Milton's  Defensio  Secunda,  but  Wood  very  often 
adopts  the  phraseology  of  the  manuscript  in  preference  to  Milton's  own  words. 

"  Substituted  for  '  Joumy.'  .^  Substituted  for  '  w-^"".' 

*'  '  hee  made  no  stay,  having '  crossed  out.  "  '  hee  waited  '  crossed  out. 

**  Perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  writer  had  lived  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I. 

^  Substituted  for  *  pass'd.' 

^'  The  manuscript  here  closely  follows  the  Defensio  Secunda ;  Wood  follows  the 
manuscript. 

^  Following  the  name,  but  crossed  out,  is  '  Library  Keeper  at  the  Vatican.'  A 
letter  above  the  line  and  before  '  Library  '  refers  to  the  margin,  where  are  the  words 
also  crossed  out,  '  For  I  am  not  certain  that  he  was  the  library  keeper.'  [Holstein 
was  the  pope's  librarian  from  1636  to  1661.] 
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At  Naples,  which  was  his  next  remove,  hee  became  acquainted  w*^ 
Marquis  Manso,  a  learned  Person,  and  so  aged  as  to  have  bin  Con- 
temporary and  intimate  w*^  Torquato  Tasso,  the  famous  Italian  Heroic. 
This  Nobleman  oblig'd  him  by  very  particular  civilities,  accompanying 
him  to  see  the  rarities  of  the  place,  and  paying  him  Visitts  at  his 
lodging  ;  Also  sent  him  the  testimony  of  a  great  esteem  in  this  Distich 

Ut  Mens,  Forma,  Decor  Facies,  Mos,  si  Pietas  sic, 
Non  Anglus,  verum  hercle  Angelus  ipse  fores. 

Yet  excus'd  himselfe  at  parting  for  not  having  bin  able  to  do  him 
more  honour,  by  reason  of  his  resolute  owning  his  Eeligion :  This  hee  did 
whensoever  by  any  ones  enquiry  occasion  was  offred ;  not  otherwise 
forward  to  enter  upon  discourses  of  that  Nature.  Nor  did  hee  decHne 
its  defense  in  the  like  circumstances  even  in  Eome  it  self  on  his  return 
thether ;  though  hee  had  bin  advis'd  by  letters  from  som  friends  to 
Naples,  that  the  English  Jesuits  design'd  to  do  him  mischief  on  that 
account.  Before  his  leaving  Naples  hee  return'd  the  Marquis  an^" 
acknowlegement  of  his  great  favors  in  an  elegant  Copy  of  Verses 
entitl'd  Mansus  W*^  is  extant  amongst  his  other  latin  Poems. ^^ 

From  Rome  hee  revisited  Florence  for  the  sake  of  his  charming  friends 
there  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  Venice  where  hee  shipp'd  what  books  he 
had  bought  ^^  &  through  the  delicious  ^^  country  of  Lombardy,  and  over 
the  Alps  to  Geneva,  where  hee  liv'd  in  familiar  conversation  with  the 
famous  Diodati.  Thence  through  France  hee  returnd  home,  having,  with 
no  ill  management  of  his  time,  spent  about  fifteen  moneths  abroad. 

Hee  had  by  this  time  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  knowlege,  which  as  he 
design'd  not  for  the  purchase  of  Wealth,  so  neither  intended  hee  ^^  it,  as  a 
Misers  hoard,  to  ly  useless  :  Having  therefore  ^^  taken  a  house,  to  bee  ^°  at 
full  ease  and  quiet,  &  gotten  his  books  about  him,  hee  sett  himselfe 
upon  Compositions,  tending  either  to  the  public  benefit  of  Mankind, 
and  especially  his  Countrymen,  or  to  the  advancement  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Learning.  And  his  first  labours  were  very  happily  dedicated  to, 
what  had  the  chiefest  place  in  his  affections,  and  had  bin  no  small  part  of 
his  Study,  the  service  of  Eeligion.^^ 

It  was  now  the  Year  1640  :  And  the  Nation  was  much  divided  upon  the 
Controversies  about  Church  Government,  between  the  Prelatical  party, 
and  the  Dissenters,  or,  as  they  were  commonly  then  calld,  Puritans.  Hee 
had  study'd  Religion  in  the  Bible  and  the  best  Authors,  had  strictly  liv'd 
up  to  it's  ^^  Rules,  and  had  no  temporal  concern  depending  upon  any 
Hierarchy,  to  render  him  suspected,  either  to  himselfe,  or  others,  as  one 
that   writt  for  Interest ;    and  therefore  ^^  with  great  boldness,    &  Zeal 

^^  Substituted  for  '  a  large.' 

="  The  last  part  of  the  sentence  originally  read  '  an  elegant  Poem  w'^''  is  amongst 
his  other  latin  Verses.'     Wood  borrows  most  of  this  paragraph  verbatim. 
^2  The  clause  '  where  ....  bought '  is  inserted  above  the  line. 
*'  Substituted  for  '  pleasant.' 
^*  '  that  '  crossed  out. 

="  '  gotten  his  Books  about  him  '  crossed  out.  ^"  '  full '  crossed  out. 

"  Most  of  this  paragraph  was  omitted  by  Wood. 

^>*  Usually  the  apostrophe  is  not  used  in  the  manuscript,  except  to  mark  elision. 
'"  Substituted  for  '  thence.' 
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offer'd  his  Judgment,^^  first  in  two  Books  of  Reformation^^  byway  of 
address  to  a  friend,  And  then  in  answer  to  a  Bishop  hee  writt  of  Pre- 
latical  Episcopacy  and  The  Reason  of  Church  Governm'.  After  that  *^ 
Animadversions  ttpon  the  Remonstrants  defence  (the  work  of  Bishop 
Hall)  against  Smectymnyus  ^'-^  and  Apology  for  those  Animadversions. 

In  this  while,  his  manner  of  Settlement  fitting  him  for  the  reception 
of  a  Wife,  hee  in  a  moneths  time  (according  to  his  practice  of  not  wasting 
that  precious  Talent)  courted,  marryed,  and  brought  home  from  Forrest- 
hall'*^  near  Oxford  a  Daughter  of  M""  Powell.  But  shee,  that  was 
very  Yong,  &  had  bin  bred  in  a  family  of  plenty  and  freedom,  being 
not  well  pleas'd  with  his  reserv'd  manner  of  life,  within  a  few  days 
left  him,  and  went  back  ^^  into  the  Country  with  her  Mother  :  Nor 
though  hee  sent  severall  pressing  invitations  could  hee  prevayl  w"' 
her  to  return,  till  about  foure  yeers  after,  when  Oxford  was  surrendr'd 
(the  nighness  of  her  Fathers  house  to  that  Garrison  having  for  the 
most  part  of  the  meantime  hindred  any  communication  between  them) 
shee  of  her  own  accord  came,  &  submitted  to  him ;  pleading  that  her 
Mother  had  bin  the  inciter  of  her  to  that  frowardness.''*'  Hee  in  the 
Interval,^ ^  who  had  entred  into  that  State  for  the  end  design'd  by 
God  &  Nature,  and  was  then  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  Manhood,  could 
ill  bear  the  disappointment  hee  mett  with  by  her  obstinate  absenting : 

*"  This  passage  is  too  eulogistic  of  Milton  for  Wood.  He  drops  out  the  praises 
and  inserts  at  the  beginning  a  long  section  discussing  Milton's  relation  to  the  struggle. 
A  part  of  it  is  worth  quoting  as  showing  Wood's  attitude  towards  Milton's  political 
views.  '  Taking  part  with  the  Independents,  he  became  a  great  Antimonarchist,  a 
bitter  enemy  to  K.  Ch.  I,  and  at  length  arrived  to  that  monstrous  and  unparallel'd 
height  of  profligate  impudence,  as  in  print  to  justify  the  most  execrable  Murder  of  him 
the  best  of  Kings  ...  we  find  him  a  Commonwealths  man,  a  hater  of  all  things  that 
looked  towards  a  single  person,  a  great  reproacher  of  the  Universities,  scholastioal 
degrees,  decency,  and  uniformity  in  the  Church.' 

*'  '  And  then  '  crossed  out. 

*-  Substituted  for  '  After  that  for  a  first  and  second.' 

"  Wood  has :  '  Animadversions  upon  tlie  Remonstrants  defence  against  Smcctym- 
nuus.  Lond.  1641.  qu.  Which  Bern,  defence  was  written  (as  'tis  said)  by  Dr.  Jos. 
Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter.' 

^'  An  error  for  Forest- /iiZi ;  a  mistake,  as  Mr.  F.  Madan  of  the  Bodleian  Library 
suggests,  not  likely  to  have  been  made  by  an  Oxford  man. 

*^  '  Went  back  '  substituted  for  '  return'd.' 

"  Wood's  use  of  this  passage  is  a  good  example  of  the  literal  way  in  which  he 
borrowed  much  of  the  manuscript.  '  It  must  now  be  known,'  Wood  says,  '  that  after 
his  settlement,  upon  his  return  from  his  Travels,  he  in  a  month's  time  courted, 
married,  and  brought  home  to  his  house  in  London  a  Wife  from  Forsthill    lying 

between  Halton  and  Oxford,  named  Mary  the  Daughter  of  Mr. Powell  of  that 

place  Gent.  But  she,  who  was  very  young,  and  had  been  bred  in  a  family  of  plenty 
and  freedom,  being  not  well  pleased  with  her  Husband's  retired  manner  of  life,  did 
shortly  after  leave  him  and  went  back  in  the  Country  with  her  Mother.  Whereupon, 
tho  he  sent  divers  pressing  invitations,  yet  he  could  not  prevail  with  her  to  come 
back,  till  about  four  years  after  when  the  Garrison  of  Oxon  was  surrendred  (the 
nighness  of  her  Father's  house  to  which  having  for  the  most  part  of  the  meantime 
hindered  any  communication  between  them)  she  of  her  own  accord  returned  and  sub- 
mitted to  him,  pleading  that  her  Mother  had  been  the  chief  promoter  of  her  froward- 
ness.' 

*'  '  in  the  Interval '  read  originally  '  in  this  meantime.'  '  Interval '  was  substituted 
for  '  meantime,'  and  '  this '  changed  to  '  the.' 
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And  therefore  thought  upon  a  Divorce,  that  hee  might  be  free  to 
marry  another ;  concerning  which  hee  also  was  in  treaty.  The 
lawfulness  and  expedience  of  this,  duly  regulat  in  order  to  all  those 
purposes,  for  which  Marriage  was  at  first  instituted ;  had  upon  full 
consideration  &  reading  good  Authors  bin  formerly  his  Opinion:  And 
the  necessity  of  justifying  himselfe  now  concurring  with  the  opportunity, 
acceptable  to  him,  of  instructing  others  in  a  point  of  so  great  concern  '**' 
to  the  peace  and  preservation  of  Families  ;  and  so  likely  to  prevent 
temptations  as  well  as  mischiefs,'*'-'  hee  first  writt  The  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce,  then  Colasterion,  and  after  Tetrachordon :  ^^  In 
these  "'^  hee  taught  the  right  use  and  design  of  Marriage ;  then  the 
Original  &  practise  of  Divorces  amongst  the  Jews,  and  ^^  show'd  that  our 
Savior,  in  those  foure  places  of  the  Evangelists,^^  meant  not  the  abrogating 
but  rectifying  the  abuses  of  it  ^*  ;  rendring  to  that  purpose  another  Sense 
of  the  word  Fornication  (and  W^'*  is  also  the  Opinion  amongst  others  of 
M*"  Selden  in  his  Uxor  Hebraea)  then  what  is  commonly  received. 
Martin  Bucers  Judgment  in  this  matter  hee  likewise  translated  into 
English.  The  Assembly  of  Divines  then  sitting  at  Westminster,  though 
formerly  obliged  by  his  learned  Pen  in  the  defense  of  Smectymnyus,  and 
other  thir  controversies  ''  with  the  Bishops,  now  impatient  of  having 
the  Clergies''''  Jurisdiction,  as  they  reckoned ^^  it,  invaded,  instead  of 
answering,  or  disproving  what  those  books  ''^  had  asserted,  caus'd  him  to 
be  summon'd^^  for  them  before  the  Lords.  But  that  house,  whether 
approving  ''°  the  Doctrine,  or  not  favoring  his  Accusers,  soon  dismiss' d 
him.*'^ 

This  was  the  mending  of  a  decay  in  the  Superstructure,  and  had  for 
object  onely  the  well  beeing  of  private  Persons,  or  at  most  of  Families  ; 
His  small  Treatise  of  Education,  address'd  to  M""  Hartlib,  was  the  lay- 
ing a  Foundation  also  of  Public  Weale  :  In  it  hee  prescrib'd  an  easy  & 
delightful  method  for  training  up  Gentry  in  such  a  manner  to  all  sorts  of 
Literature,  as  that  they  might  at  the  same  time  by  like  degrees  advance 
in  Virtue,  and  Abilities  to  serve  their  Country  ;  subjoyning  directions  for 
their  attayning  other  necessary,  or  Ornamental  accomplishments  :  And  it 
seem'd  hee  design 'd  in  some  measure  to  put  this  in  practise.    Hee  had 

*^  '  of  so  great  concern  '  substituted  for  '  so  necessary.' 

*'  '  as  well  as  mischiefs  '  substituted  for  '  to  Sin.' 

*"  Wood  corrects  the  manuscript  here  :  the  Tetraclvordon  was  printed  earlier  than 
the  Colasterion.  ^'  Substituted  for  '  which.' 

*-  '  by  expounding  after  other  correct  [?  the  word  is  illegible]  divines  the  foure 
passages  in  the  Evangelists  '  obliterated  and  '  show'd '  substituted. 

*^  It  is  not  likely  that  a  clergyman  would  be  ignorant  that  three  of  the  '  foure 
places  '  were  outside  the  Evangelists.  Milton  discusses  (1)  Genesis  i.  27,  28,  with 
ii.  18,  23,  24  ;  (2)  Deut,  xxiv.  1,  2 ;  (3)  Matt.  v.  31,  32,  with  xix.  3-11 ;  (4)  1  Cor.  vii. 
10-16.  "  '  among  the  Jews '  crossed  out. 

^*  The  phrase  '  other  thir  controversies  '  is  quoted  verbatim  by  Wood. 

*"  Originally  written  '  the  Jurisdiction  ;  '  '  the  '  was  changed  to  '  their,'  and  finally 
'  the  Clergies  '  substituted. 

^"  Substituted  for  '  term'd.'  *'  '  Those  books  '  substituted  for  '  he.' 

•'"  '  Caus'd  .  .  .  summon'd  '  substituted  for  '  summon'd  him.' 

"*  Substituted  for  '  not  disliking.' 

"■'  Wood  quotes  this  passage  almost  verbatim,  as  he  does  the  next  section  after  the 
words  '  Public  Weale.' 
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from  his  first  settling  taken  care  of  instructing  his  two  Nephews  by  his 
Sister  PhiUips,  and,  as  it  happen'd,  the  Sonn  of  some  friend :  Now  hee 
took  a  large  house,  where  the  Earle  of  Barrimore,  sent  by  his  Aunt  the 
Lady  Eanalagh,  S"^  Thomas  Gardiner  of  Essex,  and  others  were 
under  his  Tuition  :  *>-  But  whether  it  were  that  the  tempers  of  our  Gentry 
would  not  beare  the  strictness  of  his  Discipline,  or  for  what  other  reason, 
hee  continued  that  Course  but  a  while. 

His  next  public  work,  and  which  seem'd  to  bee  his  particular  Province, 
who  was  so  jealous  in  promoting  Knowledge,  was  Areopagitica,  written 
in  manner  of  an  Oration,  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  the  Press  from  the 
Tyranny  of  Licensers ;  Who  either  inslav'd  to  the  Dictates  of  those  that 
put  them  into  Office,  or  prejudic'd  by  thir  own  Ignorance,^^  are  wont  to 
hinder  ye  comming  out  of  any  thing  ^^  which  is  not  consonant  to  the 
common  receiv'd  Opinions,  and  by  that  means  deprive  the  public  of  the 
benefit  of  many  usefull  labours. 

Hitherto  all  his  Writings  had  for  subject  the  propagation  of  Keligion 
or  ^^  Learning,  or  the  bettering  some  more  private  concerns  of  Mankind :  In 
Political  matters  hee  had  publish'd  nothing.^^  And  it  was  now  the  time 
of  the  King's  coming  upon  his  Tryal,  when  some  of  the  Presbiterian 
Ministers,  out  of  mahgnity  to  the  Independent  Party,^^  who  had 
supplanted  them,  more  then  from  any  principles  of  Loyalty,  asserted 
clamorously  in  their  Sermons  &  Writings  the  Privilege  of  Kings  from 
all  accountableness.  Or  (to  speak  in  the  Language  of  this  ^^  time)  Non- 
resistance  &  Passive  Obedience  to  bee  the  Doctrine  of  all  the  Eeformed 
Churches.  This  general  Thesis,  which  incourag'd  all  manner  of 
Tyranny ,^^  he  opposed  by  good  Arguments,  and  the  Authorities  of  several 
eminently  learned  Protestants  in  a  Book  titled  The  Tenure  of  Kings, 
but  without  any  particular  application  to  the  dispute  then  on  foot  in  this 
Nation. 

Upon  the  change  of  Government  which  succeeded  the  King's  death 
hee  was,  without  any  seeking  of  his,  by  the  means  of  a  private 
Acquaintance,  who  was  a  member  of  the  new  Council  of  State,  chosen 
Latin  Secretary.  In  this  public  Station  his  abilities  &  the  acuteness  of 
his  parts,  which  had  lyen  hid  in  his  privacy,  were  soon  taken  notice  of, 

^  Wood's  rearrangement  and  punctuation  of  the  sentence  he  borrowed  from  the 
manuscript  here,  as  Professor  Masson  points  out  {Life  of  Milton,  iii.  658),  obscure]  the 
meaning :  '  And  to  this  end  that  he  might  put  it  in  practice,  he  took  a  larger  house, 
where  the  Earle  of  Barrimore  sent  by  his  Aunt  the  Lady  Rannelagh,  Sir  TJwmas 
Gardiner  of  Essex,  to  be  there  with  others  (besides  his  two  Nephews)  under  his  Tuition.' 
The  manuscript  makes  it  clear  that  Sir  Thomas  Gardiner  was  one  of  Milton's  pupils, 
as  Professor  Masson  believes. 

*'  Wood  groups  these  suggestions  under  the  phrase  '  for  several  reasons.' 

"  '  new  or '  crossed  out.  **  Substituted  for  '  and.' 

*"  Wood  carelessly  writes,  '  Hitherto  we  find  him  only  to  have  published  political 
things.' 

*'  Wood  varies  this, '  which  he  took  to  be  only  their  malignity  against  the  Inde- 
pendents,' &c. 

*'  Wood  changes  the  word  '  this  '  to  '  that,'  perhaps  because  the  doctrine  became 
antiquated  with  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  manuscript  is  certainly  accurate  for  the 
time  it  was  written,  as  the  doctrine  was  most  prominent  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II  and  during  the  reign  of  James  II. 

"  Wood's  version  is,  'which  as  he  con<jeiv'4  did  encoura  e  all  manner  of 
Tyranny,' 
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and  hee  was  pitch'd  upon  to  elude  the  Artifice^*'  of  'Eikwv  Bao-tXtK^J^ 
This  hee  had  no  sooner  perform'd  answerably  to  the  expectation  from  his 
Witt  &  Pen,  in  'EtKovoKAck?/s,  but  another  Adventure  expected  him.^^ 

Salmasius  a  Professor  in  Holland,  who  had  in  a  large  Treatise, 
not  long  before,  maintain'd  the  parity  of  Church  Governors  against 
Episcopacy,  put  out  Defensio  Caroli  Begis,  and  in  it,  amongst  other 
absurdities,  justify'd  (as  indeed  it  was  unavoidable  in  the  defense  of  that 
Cause,  which  was  styl'd  Bellum  Episcopale)  to  the  contradiction  of  his 
former  Book,  the  pretensions  of  the  BishopsJ^  Him  Mr.  Milton  by  the 
order  of  his  Masters  answered  in  '''^  Defensio  pro  poptilo  Atiglicano  ;"■'  both 
in  more  correct  Latin,  to  the  shame  of  the  others  Grammership,  and  by 
much  better  reasoning.  For  Salmasius  beeing  a  Forrainer,  &  grossly 
ignorant  of  our  Laws  &  Constitution  (which  in  all  Nations  are  the 
respective  distinguishing  Principles  of  Government)  either  brought  no 
arguments  from  thence,  or  such  onely  (and  by  him  not  seldom  mistaken 
or  misapply'd)  as  were  partially  suggested  to  him  by  those  whose  cause 
he  had  undertaken  ;  and  which,  having  ^''  during  the  many  yeers  of  our 
divisions  been  often  ventilated,  receiv'd  an  easy  solution.  Mor  had  hee 
given  proof  of  deeper  learning  in  that  which  is  properly  call'd  Politics, 
while  hee  made  use  of  trite  Instances,  as  that  of  the  Government  of  Bees, 
&  such  like  to  prove  the  preeminency  of  Monarchy  :  and  all  along  so 
confounded  it  with  Tyranny  (as  also  hee  did  the  Episcopal  with  the 
Papal  Government)  that  hee  might  better  have  pass'd  for  a  Defender  of 
the  grand  Signor,  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  then  of  a  lawful  King  and  a 
Reformed  Church.  For  this  and  reneging  his  former  Principles  hee  was 
by  M""  Milton  facetiously  expos'd  :  Nor  did  he  ever  reply,  though  hee 
liv'd  three  years  after.''^ 

But  what  hee  wisely  declin'd,  the  further  provoking  such  an 
Adversary,  or  persisting  to  defend  a  Cause  hee  so  ill  understood,  was 
attempted  in  Clamor  Begij  Sanguinis  &c :  in  which  Salmasius  was 
hugely  extoll'd,  and  W  Milton  as  falsly   defam'd.^^     The   Anonymous 

'"  Wood's  version,  '  the  artifice  (so  it  was  then  by  the  Faction  called).' 

"  The  Greek  words  are  thus  pointed  in  the  manuscript. 

"'^  Wood's  version,  'Whereupon  he  soon  after  published  .  .  .  Iconoclastes  .  .  . 
which  being  published  to  the  horror  of  all  sober  men,  nay  even  to  the  Presbyterians, 
yet  by  the  then  dominant  party  it  was  esteemed  an  excellent  piece,  &  perform'd 
answerably  to  the  expectation  of  his  Wit  and  Pen.'  Wood  goes  on  to  state  the  effect 
the  book  had  on  Milton's  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  crown  at  the  Restoration,  and 
the  fact  that,  in  company  with  a  volume  by  John  Goodwin,  it  was  called  in  by  procla- 
mation in  1660. 

"  Wood  tones  down  this  passage,  omitting  some  of  the  matter  derogatory  to 
Salmasius,  and  finishing  with  'wherein  (in  the  Defensio)  he  justified  several 
matters,  as  Milton  conceived,  to  the  contradiction  of  his  former  book.' 

"  Substituted  for  '  by.' 

"  The  manuscript  gives  the  words  of  Latin  titles  in  the  English  order. 

'"  '  been  Ven,'  crossed  out. 

"  A  posthumous  reply  by  Salmasius  appeared  in  1660,  seven  years  after  his  death. 
Wood  omits  almost  all  of  this  paragraph  after  the  name  of  Milton's  book  (the 
Defensio),  and  inserts  a  passage  giving  facts  about  the  burning  of  the  pamphlet  at 
Toulouse,  its  seizure  at  the  Restoration,  and  the  attacks  upon  Salmasius  in  the 
Mercurius  Politicus. 

"  Wood's  version  is,  '  Salviasius  was  highly  extol'd  in  it,  and  Milton  had  his 
just  Character  given  therein.' 
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Author,  M*"  Milton,  who  had  by  his  last  book  gain'd  great  esteem  and 
many  friends  among  the  Learned  abroad,  by  whom,  and  by  public 
Ministers  comming  hether  hee  was  often  visited,  soon  discover'd  to  bee 
Morus,  formerly  a  Professor  &  Minister  at  Geneva,  then  living  in 
Holland.  Him,  in  Secunda  Defensio  j^'^o  populo  Anglicano  he  render'd 
ridiculous  for  his  trivial  and  weak  Treatise  under  so  Tragical  a  title,  con- 
teyning  little  of  Argument,  which  had  not  before  suffr'd  with  Salmasius. 
And  because  it  consisted  most  of  Bailing  &  false  Eeproches,  hee,  in  no 
unpleasant  manner,  from  very  good  testimonies  retorted  upon  him  the 
true  history  of  his  notorious  Impurities,  both  at  Geneva,  and  Leyden. 
Himselfe  hee  also,  by  giving  a  particular  ingenuous  account  of  his  whole 
life  Vindicated  from  those  scurrilous  aspersions,  with  which  that  Book 
had  indevor'd  to  blemish  him  -J^  Adding  perhaps  thereby  also  reputa- 
tion to  the  cause  hee  defended,  at  least,  with  impartial  Readers,  when 
they  should  reflect  upon  the  different  qualifications  of  the  respective 
Champions.  And  when  Morus  afterwards  strove  to  cleer  himselfe  of 
beeing  the  Author,  and  to  represent  M''  Milton  as  an  injurious  Defamer 
in  that  particular,  hee  in  Defensio  pro  se  by  very  good  testimonies,  and 
other  circumstantial  proofs  justify'd  his  having  fixd  it  there,  and  made 
good  sport  of  the  others  shallow  Evasions.^^ 

While  he  was  thus  employ'd  his  Eysight  totally  faild  him  ;  not 
through  any  immediat  or  sudden  Judgment,  as  his  Adversaries  insult- 
ingly affirm 'd ;  but  from  a  weakness  which  his  hard  nightly  study  in  his 
youth  had  first  occasion'd,  and  which  ^'  by  degrees  had  for  some  time 
before  depriv'd  him  of  the  use  of  one  Ey  :  And  the  Issues  and  Seatons, 
made  use  of  to  save  or  retrieve  that,  were  thought  by  drawing  away  the 
Spirits,  which  should  have  supply'd  the  Optic  Vessells,  to  have  hasten'd 
the  loss  of  the  other.^^  Hee  was  indeed  advis'd  by  his  Physitians  of  the 
danger,  in  his  condition,  attending  so  great  intentness  as  that  work 
requir'd.  But  hee,  who  was  resolute  in  going  through  with  what  upon 
good  consideration  hee  at  any  time  design'd,  and  to  whom  the  love  of 
Truth  and  his  Country  was  ^^  dearer  then  all  things,  would  not  for  any 
danger  decline  thir  defense. 

Nor  did  his  Darkness  discourage  or  disable  him  from  prosecuting, 
with  the  help  of  Amanuenses,**''  the  former  design  of  his  calmer  Studies. 
And  hee  had  now  more  leisure,  beeing  dispens'd  with,  by  having  a 
Substitute  allowd  him,  and  sometimes  Instructions  sent  home  to  him, 
from  attending  in  his  office  *''  of  Secretary.^^ 

'*  Wood  uses  this  passage  in  his  description  of  Milton's  Pro  se  Defensio.  It 
belongs  where  the  manuscript  inserts  it,  with  the  Defensio  Secunda,  which  contains 
the  most  famous  of  the  autobiographical  passages. 

'*"  The  writer  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the 
Clamor  Regii  Sanguinis  was  Peter  du  Moulin,  D.D.,  afterwards  prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  who  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  the  book  in  1670.  Aubrey, 
making  his  notes  on  the  life  of  Milton  about  1680,  knew  the  fact ;  and  Wood  also  states  it. 

"'  '  had  '  crossed  out. 

"-  This  somewhat  technical  discussion  suggests  that  the  author  may  have 
been  a  physician.  Later  he  gives  the  technical  name  of  the  trouble,  '  Gutta  Serena  ' 
(p.  108).     Dr.  Paget  was  probably  Milton's  physician  at  this  time. 

"'  Substituted  for  '  were.'  ^*  '  his  '  crossed  out. 

'*^  Substituted  for  '  place.' 

""  From  this  and  the  next  paragraph  Wood  borrows  extensively. 
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It  was  now  that  hee  began  that  laborious  work  of  amassing  out  of  all 
the  Classic  Authors,  both  in  Prose  and  Verse,  a  *^  Latin  Thesaurus  to 
the  emendation  of  that  done  by  Stephanus ;  Also  the  composing 
Paradise  Lost  And  the  framing  a  Body  of  Divinity  out  of  the  Bible : 
All  which,  notwithstanding  the  several  Calamities  befalling  him  in  his 
fortunes,  hee  finish'd  after  the  Restoration :  As  also  the  British 
history  down  to  the  Conquest,  Paradise  regaind,  Samson  Agonistes,  a 
Tragedy  Logica  &  Accedence  co?nmenc'd  Grammer  &  had  begun  a 
Greek  Thesaurus  ;  having  scarce  left  any  part  of  learning  unimprov'd  by 
him  :  As  in  Paradise  lost  &  Begained  hee  more  especially  taught  all  Virtue. 

In  these  Works,  and  the  instruction  of  some  Youth  or  other  at  the 
intreaty  of  his  friends,  hee  in  great  Serenity  spent  his  time  &  expir'd  no 
less  calmly  in  the  Yeare  1674. 

He  had  naturally  a  Sharp  Witt,  and  steddy  Judgment ;  which  helps 
toward  attaining  Learning  hee  improv'd  by  an  indefatigable  attention  to  his 
Study  ;  and  was  supported  in  that  by  a  Temperance,  all  ways  observ'd  by 
him,  but  in  his  Youth  even  with  great  Nicety.  Yet  did  hee  not 
reckon  this  Talent  but  as  intrusted  with  him  ;  and  therefore  dedicated  all 
his  labours  to  the  glory  of  God,  &  some  public  Good ;  Neither  binding 
himselfe  to  any  of  the  gainfull  Professions,  nor  having  any  worldly 
Interest  for  aim  in  what  he  taught.  Hee  made  no  address  or  Court  for 
that  emploiment  of  Latin  Secretary,  though  his  eminent  fittness  for  it 
appeers  by  his  printed  Letters  of  that  time.****  And  hee  was  so  farr  from 
beeing  concern'd  in  the  corrupt  designs  of  his  Masters,^^  that  whilst  in 
his  first  and  second  Defensio  pro  populo  Anglicano  he  was  an  Advocate 
for  Liberty  against  Tyranny  &  Oppression  (which  to  him  seem'dthe  case,  as 
well  by  the  public  Declarations  on  the  one  side  [and  hee  was  a  Stranger 
to  thir  private  Counsels  ^^]  as  by  the  Arguments  on  the  other  side,  which 
run  mainly  upon  the  justifying  of  exorbitant  &  lawless  power)  hee  took 
care  all  along  strictly  to  define,  and  persuade  to  true  Liberty,  and  especially 
in  very  solemn  Perorations  at  the  close  of  those  Books ;  where  hee  also, 
little  less  than  Prophetically,  denounc'd  the  Punishments  due  to  the  abusers 
of  that  Specious  name.  And  as  hee  was  not  link'd  to  one  Party  by  self 
Interest,^*  so  neither  was  hee  divided  from  the  other  by  Animosity ;  but  was 

"  '  that '  crossed  out. 

"*"  Probably  a  reference  to  a  pirated  edition  of  Milton's  State  Letters,  printed  in 
1676 ;  or  perhaps  to  the  volume  of  Familiar  Letters  (Epistolaruni  FanUliarum  Liber 
Unus),  printed  in  1674. 

''  There  is  evident  sympathy  here  with  the  attitude  which  Milton  took  towards  the 
puritan  government  in  its  later  days,  with  the  mood  in  which  he  wrote  A  Ready  and 
Easy  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth. 

■•"  An  explicit  statement  of  Milton's  exclusion  from  the  inner  circle  of  the  puritan 
government. 

"'  On  the  back  of  the  last  page  are  five  lines  of  writing  carefully  crossed  out,  which 
were  evidently  the  first  draft  of  the  passage,  '  Perorations  .  .  .  self  Interest.'  They 
are  as  follows : — 

'Perorations   at   the   close  of   those   Books  at  the  close  of   those  Books  where 

so  fermly       &  denounc'd  w'='>  due  to 

hee   denounc'd    little   less   then   Prophetically    the   Punishments    often    befell  the 

enlarging 
abusers  of  that  Specious   name  whether  by  stretching  it  to  licenciousness  or  by 

serve 
inverting  it  to  y'"  corrupt  ends  of  Amb[ition]  And  as  hee  was  not  link'd  to  one  Party 
by  selfe.' 
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forward  to  do  any  of  them  good  Offices,  when  their  particular  Cases 
afforded  him  ground  to  appeer  on  thir  behalf.  And  especially,  if  on  the 
score  of  Witt  or  Learning,  they  could  lay  claim  to  his  peculiar  Patronage. 
Of  which  were  instances,  among  others,  the  Grand  child  of  the  famous 
Spencer,^2  ^  Papist  suffering  in  his  concerns  in  Ireland,  and  S''  William 
Davenant  when  taken  Prisoner,^^  for  both  whom  he  procur'd  relief.^^ 

This  his  Sincerity,  and  disentanglement  of  any  private  ends  with  his 
Sentiments  relating  to  the  Public,  proceeded  no  doubt  from  a  higher 
Principle,  but  was  in  great  part  supported,^'  and  temptations  to  the 
contrary  avoided  by  his  constant  Frugality  ;  which  enabl'd  him  at  first 
to  live  within  compass  of  the  moderate  Patrimony  his  Father  left  him, 
and  afterwards  to  bear  with  patience,  and  no  discomposure^^  of  his  way  of 
living,  the  great  losses  which  befell  him  in  his  Fortunes.  Yett  he  was 
not  sparing  to  buy  good  Books ;  of  which  hee  left  a  fair  Collection  ;  and 
was  generous  in  relieving  the  wants  of  his  Friends.  Of  his  ^^  Gentleness 
and  Humanity  hee  likewise  gave  signal  proof  in  receiving  home,  and 
living  in  good  accord  till  her  death  with  his  first  wife,  after  shee  had  so 
obstinately  absented  from  him  :  During  which  time,  as  neither  in  any 
other  Scene  of  his  life,  was  hee  blemish'd  with  the  least  Unchastity. 

From  so  Christian  a  Life,  so  great  Learning,  and  so  unbyass'd  a  search 
after  Truth  it  is  not  probable  any  errors  in  Doctrine  should  spring.  And 
therefore  his  Judgment  in  his  Body  of  Divinity  concerning  some 
speculative  points,  differing  perhaps  from  that  commonly  receivd,  (and 
which  is  thought  to  bee  the  reason  that  never  was  printed  ^^)  neither  ought 
rashly  to  bee  condemned,  and.  however  himselfe  not  to  bee  uncharitably 
censur'd  ;  who  by  beeing  a  constant^^  Champion  for  the  liberty  of  Opining, 
expressd  much  Candor  towards  others.  But  that  this  Age  is  insensible 
of  the  great  obligations  it  has  to  him,  is  too  apparent  in  that  hee  has  no 
better  a  Pen  to  celebrate  his  Memory. 

Hee  was  of  a  moderate  Stature,  and  well  proportion'd,  of  a  ruddy  Com- 
plexion, light  brown  Hair,  <t  handsom  Features  ;  save  that  his  Eyes 
were  none  of  the  quickest.  But  his  blindness,  which  proceeded  from  a 
Gutta  Serena,'""  added  no  further  blemish  to  them.  His  deportment  was 
sweet  and  aflable  ;  and  his  Gate  erect  &  Manly,  bespeaking  Courage 
and  undauntedness  (or  a  Nil  conscire)  On  which  account  hee  wore  a 
Sword  while  hee  had  his  Sight,  and  was  skill'd  in  using  it.  Hee  had  an 
excellent  Ear,  and   could  bear  a  part  both  in  Vocal    &   Instrumental 

"-■  A  fact  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 

"  An  interesting  confirmation  of  the  tradition  related  by  Jonathan  Bichardson 
(Explanatory  Notes  on  '  Paradise  Lost,'  pp.  Ixxxix-xc).  Eiehardson  says  he  received 
the  information  from  Thomas  Betterton,  through  Alexander  Pope,  that  at  the  Eestora- 
tion,  when  Milton  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life,  '  't  was  Sir  William  Davenant 
obtained  his  remission,  in  return  for  his  own  life  procured  by  Milton's  interest  when 
himself  was  under  condemnation,  anno  1650.  A  life  was  owing  to  Milton  (Davenant's), 
and  't  was  paid  nobly,  Milton's  for  Davenant's  at  Davenant's  intercession.' 

"*  Wood  omits  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph. 

■ji  I  by  iiis  Frugality  '  crossed  out. 

"*  '  no  discomposure  '  substituted  for  '  small  alteration.' 

"■'■  '  genero'[sity]  crossed  out.  ""  The  book  was  not  printed  until  1825. 

""  Bead  originally  '  so  constant  a.' 

'*"  This  suggests  the  physician's  technical  knowledge.  Bichardson  in  1734  gives 
the  same  name  to  the  trouble  (p.  iii). 
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Music.  His  moderate  Estate  left  him  by  his  Father  was  through  his 
good  Oeconomy  suflficient  to  maintain  him.  Out  of  his  Secretary's  Salary 
hee  had  sav'd  two  thousand  pounds,  which  being  logd'd  in  the  Excise, 
and  that  Bank  failing  upon  the  Eestoration,  hee  utterly  lost,^'''  Besides 
which,  and  the  ceasing  of  his  Imploiment  hee  had  no  damage  by  that"'^ 
change  of  Affairs.'"^  For  hee  early  sued  out  his  Pardon  ;^''**  and  by  means 
of  that,  when  the  Serjeant  of  the  house  of  Commons  had  officiously  seisd 
him,  was  quickly  set  at  liberty.  Hee  had  too  at  the  first  return  of  the 
Court  in  good  manners^  "^  left  his  house  in  Petty  France,  which  had  a 
door  into  the  Park;'*^^  and  in  all  other  things  demeaning  himselfe 
peaceably,  was  so  farr  from  being  reckon'd  disaffected,  that  hee  was  visited  at 
his  house  on  Bun-hill  by  a  Chief  Officer  of  State,  and  desir'd  to  imploy  his 
Pen  on  thir  behalfe.^"^  And  when  the  Subject  of  Divorce  was  under  con- 
sideration with  the  Lords,  upon  the  account  of  the  Lord  Rosa,  hee  was 
consulted  by  an  eminent**'**  Member  of  that  house.*"''  By  the  great  fire 
in  1666  hee  had  a  house  in  Bread  street  burnt :  w°*^  was  all  the  Real 
Estate  hee  had.  Hee  rendred  his  Studies  and  various  Works  more  easy 
&  pleasant  by  allotting  them  thir  several  portions  of  the  day.  Of  these 
the  time  friendly  to  the  Muses  fell  to  his  Poetry  ;  And  hee  waking  early 
(as  is  the  use  of  temperate  men)  had  commonly  a  good  Stock  of  Verses 
ready  against  his  Amanuensis  came ;  which  if  it  happend  to  bee  later 
then  ordinary,  hee  would  complain,  Saying  hee  wanted  to  bee  milkd.^^^ 
The  Evenings  hee  likewise  spent  in  reading  some  choice  Poets,  by  way  of 
refreshment  after  the  days  toyl,  and  to  store  his  Fancy  against  Morning. 
Besides  his  ordinary  lectures  out  of  the  Bible  and  the***  best  Commentators 
on  the  week  day,  That  was  his  sole  subject  on  Sundays.  And  Davids 
Psalms  were  in  esteem  with  him  above  all  Poetry.  The  Youths  that  hee 
instructed  from  time  to  time  servd  him  often  as  Amanuenses,  and  some 
elderly  persons  were  glad  for  the  benefit  of  his  learned  Conversation,  to 
perform  that  Office.^*^  His  first  Wife  dy'd  a  while  after  his  blindness 
seizd  him,  leaving  him  three  Daughters,  that  liv'd  to  bee  Women.  Hee 
marry'd  two  more,  whereof  one  surviv'd  him.  Hee  dy'd  in  a  fitt  of  the 
Gout,  but  with  so  little  pain  or  Emotion,  that  the  time  of  his  expiring 
was  not  perceiv'd  by  those  in  the  room.^*^    And  though  hee  had  bin  long 

""  Down  to  this  point  Wood  quotes  the  paragraph  almost  verbatim. 

'"*  Substituted  for  '  the.'  '°'  Substituted  for  '  Government.' 

'"*  Milton  was  set  at  liberty  in  December  1660.  Professor  Masson  conjectures  that 
he  was  arrested  between  13  Sept.  and  6  Nov.  The  poet  must  then  have  secured  his 
pardon  before  the  last-named  date.  Charles  II  came  to  the  throne  in  May,  and 
the  order  for  Milton's  arrest  was  issued  16  June.  He  was  still  at  large  13  August 
(Masson,  vi.  184-95). 

103  I  good  manners '  substituted  for  '  prudently.' 

"•"  The  omission  of  the  name  of  the  park  suggests  that  the  writer  was  a  Londoner. 

""  Eichardson  embodied  this  tradition  in  his  introduction  to  Explanatory  Notes  on 
Paradise  Lost,  p.  c ;  Professor  Masson  rejects  it. 

""*  '  an  eminent '  substituted  for  '  no  mean.' 

109  Wood  inserts  this  passage  earlier,  in  his  discussion  of  Milton's  Divorce  tracts. 

""  A  remark  of  Milton  not  found  elsewhere. 

'"  Substituted  for  'its.'  ""  Perhaps  the  writer  was  one. 

>"  Wood  repeats  this  sentence.  The  interest  of  this  part  of  the  narrative  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  the  suggestion  that  the  writer  was  the  attending  physician  is 
found  to  be  correct. 
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troubl'd  with  that  disease,  insomuch  that  his  Knuckles  were  all  callous, 
yet  was  hee  not  ever  observ'd  to  be  very  impatient.  Hee  had  this  Elogy 
in  common  with  the  Patriarchs^ ^^  and  Kings  of  Israel  that  he  was  gather 'd 
to  his  people  ;^'^  for  hee  happen'd  to  beebury'd  in  Cripplegate  Avhere  about 
thirty  yeer  before  hee  had  by  chance  also  interrd  his  Father. 


A  British  Agent  at  Tilsit, 


Some  years  ago  General  E.  Mackenzie,  E.A.,  told  me  that  it  was  a 
tradition  in  his  family  that  his  grandfather  had  brought  to  the 
British  government  the  news  that  the  emperors  Napoleon  and 
Alexander  had  agreed  on  the  raft  at  Tilsit  to  employ  the  Danish 
fleet  agaiinst  England.  He  told  me  that  his  grandfather  had  disguised 
himself  as  a  workman,  and  obtained  employment  in  arranging  the 
raft  for  the  interview.  He  had  managed  to  get  enclosed  in  some 
portion  of  the  raft,  and  had  cut  himself  out  with  an  axe,  which  he 
kept  in  his  hands,  immediately  the  interview  was  over.  General 
Mackenzie  said  that  the  family,  being  somewhat  ashamed  of  the 
transaction,  had  always  kept  it  secret,  and  that  he  was  now  telling  a 
stranger  for  the  first  time.  He  gave  me  full  permission  to  make  his 
statement  public.  Mr.  Eose  has  shown  in  his  recent  article  {ante^ 
vol.  xvi.  p.  712  %qq^,)  that  the  news  was  probably  brought  to  the 
English  ministry  by  an  agent  named  Mackenzie,  and,  General 
Mackenzie's  statement  being  so  far  corroborated,  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  rest  of  it.  That  Mackenzie  shut  himself  up 
in  the  woodwork  of  the  raft  and  cut  his  way  out  with  an  axe  may  be 
an  exaggeration,  but  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  have  been 
sufficiently  near  the  emperors'  pavilion,  disguised  as  a  workman,  to 
hear  what  passed.  The  conversation  between  the  sovereigns  was 
probably  in  French,  and  they  would  not  have  paid  much  regard  to  a 
native  workman,  who  would  naturally  speak  nothing  but  Lithuanian, 
even  if  they  had  seen  him.  We  are  told  that  there  were  six  windows 
to  the  pavilion,  and  some  of  them  may  have  been  open.  I  think  it 
quite  as  likely  that  Mackenzie  overheard  the  conversation  on  the 
raft  itself  as  that  he  derived  his  information  from  Bennigsen,  who 
was  probably  not  a  sharer  in  Napoleon's  secrets. 

OscAB  Browning. 

The  Composition  and  Orga7iisation  of  the  British  Forces 
in  the  Peninsula,  1 808-1 814. 

When  I  attempted  to  verify  Wellington's  statement,  *  We  have  but 
one  army,  and  the  same  men  who  fought  at  Vimiero  and  Talavera 
fought  the  other  day  at  Sorauren,'  by  referring  to  the  actual  facts 

"*  '  that '  crossed  out. 

'"  '  was  gather 'd  to  his  people '  substituted  {or  '  slept  with  his  Fathers.' 
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as  to  the  composition  of  the  army  under  his  command,  I  found 
that  neither  in  Napier  nor  in  the  '  Wellington  Despatches,'  nor  in 
any  other  standard  authority  on  the  Peninsular  war,  is  there 
anything  given  approaching  a  full  account.  I  have  therefore 
constructed  the  following  lists,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  to  some 
extent  supply  the  deficiency,  though  I  must  admit  on  several  points, 
mainly  with  regard  to  changes  in  the  command  of  brigades  and 
divisions,  I  have  been  forced  by  want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  fall 
back  upon  conjectures,  and  I  should  be  grateful  to  any  one  who 
could  correct  or  confirm  these. 

On  the  whole  it  will  be  seen  that  the  duke's  assertion  was  well 
grounded,  since  of  the  twenty-two  infantry  regiments  represented 
at  Vimiero  no  less  than  seventeen  were  with  the  army  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  1814,  while  two  of  the  other  five,  the  29th  and 
97th,  were  present  with  the  army  down  to  the  end  of  1811,  one,  the 
2nd  battalion  9th,  did  garrison  duty  at  Gibraltar  till  1813,  and 
was  represented  at  Barrosa,  another,  the  2nd  battalion  52nd,  was 
with  the  army  from  March  1811  to  April  1812,  and  handed  its 
effectives  over  to  its  1st  battalion  before  going  home,  while  the 
2nd  battalion  43rd,  which  remained  in  England  after  its  return 
from  Walcheren,  was  well  represented  by  the  drafts  with  which  it 
kept  its  sister  battalion  up  to  strength.  Similarly  out  of  nineteen 
British  battalions  present  at  Talavera  only  four  were  not  present  in 
April  1814,  and  two  of  these,  the  2nd  battalion  7th  and  2nd 
battalion  48th,  had  be^n  drafted  to  their  1st  battalions  after 
Albuera,  and  had  gone  home  to  recruit. 

My  chief  authorities  have  been — 

1.  *  Wellington's  Despatches '  (Gurwood's   edition)    and   '  Supple- 

mentary Despatches '  (edited  by  the  second  duke  of  Welling- 
ton). These  contain  a  great  deal  of  information,  though  it  is 
scattered  about,  and  there  is  no  definite  record  of  the  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  various  divisions  and  brigades. 

2.  Napier,  '  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula.'    This  is  very 

inadequate  on  this  point,  as  he  only  gives  a  few  statistics  in 
the  appendices,  and  hardly  ever  mentions  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements or  changes  in  commands  or  in  arrangements ;  at 
the  same  time  he  gives  a  great  deal  of  information. 

3.  The  London   Gazette,   1808-1814.     Most  of  the  despatches  it 

prints  are  published  in  1  (see  above),  but  it  also  gives  the 
casualties  by  regiments,  which  Napier  hardly  ever  men- 
tions. 

4.  Biographies  of  Wellington  and   his  principal  lieutenants,  e.g. 

Picton,  Leith. 

5.  Memoirs,     correspondence,    autobiographies,  and   journals    of 

officers  and  men  who  served  under  Wellington :  e.g.  the 
'Combermere  Correspondence,'  the  '  Cumloden  Papers '  (General 
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W.  Stewart's),  Colonel  Tomkinson's  'Journal  of  a  Cavalry 
Officer  in  the  Peninsula ' — one  of  the  best  of  these  sources, 
but  unfortunately  it  comes  to  an  end  about  the  middle  of 
1813, — and  Kincaid's  'Rifle  Brigade.'  These  vary  greatly, 
being  often  full  of  useful  information  as  to  the  author's  own 
regiment,  but  inaccurate  and  not  to  be  relied  on  when  they 
refer  to  other  regiments  or  to  officers  not  directly  connected 
with  themselves. 

6.  Regimental  histories  are  also  most  unequal.    Colonel  Gardyne's 

'  Gordon  Highlanders '  (92nd)  is  very  good,  and  when  the 
records  of  a  regiment  have  been  compiled  by  some  officer 
connected  with  the  regiment  they  are  usually  more  satis- 
factory than  the  series  compiled  by  Cannon  under  official 
direction  between  1836  and  1852,  which  are  inclined  to  be 
vagae  as  to  dates  and  changes  in  brigade  and  divisional  com- 
manders ;  they  are,  however,  inadequate  rather  than  inaccu- 
rate. Among  this  class  I  should  include  '  Records  and 
Badges  of  the  British  Army '  by  H.  M.-  Chichester  and  G.  B. 
Short)  which  gives  much  information,  but  is  also  a  little 
defective. 

7.  *  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.'   The  articles  vary  very  much ; 

those  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  E.  M.  Lloyd  are  the  best,  but 
some  are  unsatisfactory,  being  far  from  sufficiently  precise, 
especially  in  the  earlier  volumes.  There  are  some  omissions 
which  are  rather  surprising  (e.r/.  Generals  Alexander  and 
Henry  Campbell,  Lord  Dalhousie — all  commanders  of 
divisions, — Skerrett,  the  defender  of  Tarifa,  Bowes  and  Catlin 
Craufurd,  who  had  brigades  in  1808  and  again  later,  and 
Mackenzie,  killed  when  commanding  the  third  division  at 
Talavera). 

8.  '  Secretary  of   State's    Original   Correspondence  (War  Office),' 

vols.  118-140,  153-154,  at  the  Record  Office.  Most  of  this  is 
published  in  the  '  Wellington  Despatches,'  but  it  supplements 
them  by  giving  morning  states  (numbers  only)  and  weekly 
and  monthly  returns  (much  fuller),  very  few  of  which  have 
been  published.  Unfortunately  none  of  the  volumes  for  1813 
contain  any  weekly  returns,  and  though  there  is  a  separate 
volume  (153)  giving  the  morning  states  for  that  year  these 
contain  no  particulars  as  to  the  regiments,  and  do  not  give 
the  names  of  the  divisional  and  brigade  commanders  of  the 
infantry. 

I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  the  council  of  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution,  who  very  kindly  gave  me  permission  to 
make  use  of  their  valuable  library,  a  privilege  which  was  of  gi'eat 
assistance  to  me  in  preparing  these  lists.  C.  T.  Atkinson. 
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Organisation  of  the  Forces,  1808-May  1809. 

Wellesley  lands  at  the  Mondego,  1  Aug.  1808,  with  2ot/i  Light 
Dragoons  (4  troops),  ^lsth,^lgth,  ^jz^th,  ^Iz^th,  ^  I  ^oth,  ^  j /^s^h,  "  I  eoth, 
^ iTist,  ^/gis/,  ^/95//^  (4  companies). 

Spencer  joins  Wellesley  at  Mondego,  8  Aug.  1808,  with  6t/i,  2gth, 
Z2ndf  ^ je^oth,  ^ IZznd. 

At  R0L19A  (17  Aug.)  the  brigades  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  (Hill),  V5//i,  ^l^th,  'l2,m.  II.  (Ferguson),  V36M,  ^/^otk,  '/yisf. 
III.  (Nightingale),  29//^,  ^/82nd.  IV.  (Bowes),  6//^,  32^^.  V.  (Catlin 
Craufurd),  ^ 45^/1,  ^Isoth,  1/91^/.     VI.  (Fane),  -760^,  2/95//^. 

Before  Vimiero  ^oth  is  transferred  from  C.  Craufurd's  brigade  to 
Fane's,  one  company  ^ Jdoth  being  attached  to  each  of  the  other 
brigades.^ 

On  20  Aug.  Anstruther  (=VIIth  Brigade),  "^jqtk,  '^j^^rd,  '^je^znd, 
^ l()^th  (2  companies),  97//%,  and  Acland  (=VIIIth),  2fid,  20th,  land 
at  Maciera  and  are  engaged  at  Vimiero  (21  Aug.) 

On  29  Aug.  Burrard's  corps  arrives.  It  had  been  with  Moore  on 
his  abortive  expedition  to  the  Baltic ;  he  himself  had  arrived  20  Aug. 
It  includes  ^l^th,  ^28//^,  ^/52nd,  ^j^gth,  ^92^^,  V95^^  (3  companies) ; 
1st,  2nd,  i^th,  and  7//^  Line  K.G.L.  {=King's  German  Legion),  and  isi 
and  2nd  Light  Battalions  K.G.L. ;  also  ^rd  K.G.L.  Light  Dragoons. 

During  September  i?>th  Light  Dragoons  (from  England  27  July), 
^l^rd  (from  Madeira),  and  ^  142nd  (from  Gibraltar)  join  the  army. 

Great  alterations  are  made  in  the  brigading  of  the  forces  between 
Vimiero  and  Moore's  advance  into  Spain  (18  Oct.) ;  when  Moore  leaves 
Portugal  his  army  is  organised. 

Cavalry  Brigade  (C.  Stewart),  18th  Light  Dragoons,  yd  K.G.L. 
Light  Dragoons. 

1st  Division.     General  Officer  Commanding,  Fraser. 

A  Brigade  [W.  Bentinck],  ^'4//?,  ^/28M,  ^ 1 42nd,  ^/6oM  (5  companies). 
B  [Beresford],  ^/gf^,  ^/43rd,  ^/^2nd. 

2nd  Division.     General  Officer  Commanding,  Paget. 

A  [Anstruther],  20//^,  ^/^2nd,  ^Ig^th.  B  [C.  Alten],  1st  and  2nd 
Light  Battalions  K.G.L. 

3rd  Division.     General  Officer  Commanding,  Hope. 

A  [Catlin  Craufurd],  ^l:i6tA,  ^ JTist,  ^lg2nd.     B  [Aclandj,  2nd,  '^jdth. 

Brigades  not  attached  to  any  division : — 

A  [Fane],  ^Iz^th,  ^hgth,  ^Igs^h.    B  [Hill],  V5M,  732^^,  V9i^^- 

Of  these  Bentinck's  and  Hill's  brigades  moved  by  Abrantes  and 
Guarda  on  Salamanca ;  Beresford's  and  Fane's  brigades  moved  by 
Coimbra  and  Viseu  on  Salamanca  ;  Paget's  division  moved  by  Elvas  and 
Alcantara  on  Salamanca ;  C.  Craufurd's  brigade  moved  by  Badajoz  and 
the  Escurial  on  Salamanca. 

Acland's  brigade  was  broken  up  before  starting,  2nd  joining 
C.  Craufurd,  while  ^  jGth  and  ^  ls°fh  (not  included  in  original  brigading) 
took  the  Abrantes-Guarda  route  :  this  would  account  for  James  Moore 
saying  that  three  brigades  took  that  route.  The  6th  join  Beresford's 
brigade,  ^oth  replacing  ^  j^oth — sent  back  for  misconduct — in  Bentinck's. 

'  Supplementary  Despatches,  xviii.  295. 
VOL.  XVII. — NO.  LXV.  I 
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The  3r</  (in  garrison  at  Almeida  on  8  Oct.  1808)  join  en  route,  but 
returned  to  Portugal  with  the  last  convoy  of  sick  and  wounded  from 
Salamanca.  '/ 82 «rt^— apparently  the  leading  regiment  of  a  brigade 
which  Cradock  was  pushing  forward  to  join  Moore,  of  which  V45''^  ^'^d 
gjt/i  were  the  other  battalions — also  joined  Moore  before  12  Dec,  and 
was  apparently  added  to  Fane's  brigade. 

Thus  the  force  left  in  Portugal  consists  of  20/;%  Light  Dragoons,  ^j<)th, 
2()th,  ^l^oth,  ^ lAS^h,  <)Ttk,  1st,  2ftd,  t^th,  and  ith  Line  K.G.L. 

In  October  Sir  D.  Baibd  reaches  Corunna  with  the  following  troops : — 

Cavalry  Brigade  [Lord  Paget],  7///,  10th,  and  i$th  Hussars. 

A  [Warde],  isi  and  yd  Battalions  isf  {Grenadier)  Guards.  B  [Man- 
ningham],  ^jist,  ^jzdth,  "^jZist. 

C  [Leith],  51JA  '^jsgth,  idth.  D  [R.  Craufiird],  ^Uzrd,  ^jg%th 
(5  companies),  "^I^Sth  (4  companies). 

E  [?  Mackenzie],  "^UAth,  ^J2yd. 

When  the  two  corps  of  Moore  and  Baird  unite  at  Mayorga  (20  Dec.) 
a  complete  reorganisation  is  effected ;  thus  at  Corunna  the  arrangement 
is  as  foUows : — 
1st  Division.    Sib  D.  Baibd. 

A  [Wade],  V^-^^  Guards,  ^ist  Guards.    B  [Wm.  Bentinck],  74//^, 
1/42^^,  ^/sofk.    C  [Manningham],  ^/isf,  ^  126th,  ^/8ist. 
2nd  Division.    Sir  John  Hope. 

A  [Hill],  2nd,  ^Isth,  '^jiA.th,  ^li2nd.    B  [C.  Craufurd],  ^jz^th,  ^hist, 
^j()2nd.    C  [Leith],  51X/,  2/59//^,  ^6th. 
3bd  Division.    Feaseb. 

A  [Beresford],  6th,  ^jgth,  '^J2ird,  ^j^yd.    B  [Fane],  ^Is&th,  ^/jgth, 
^l?>2nd. 
Resebve.    E.  Paget. 

A    [Disney],   ^l2Sth,   ^/gist.     B   [Anstruther,   died    19  Jan.],   20th, 
^/S2nd,  ^/gsth. 
Cavalby  (not  engaged,  already  embarked).    Lord  Paget. 

A  [Slade],  "jth,  loth,  and  15M  Hussars.  B  [C.  Stewart],  iSth 
Light  Dragoons,  yd  Light  Dragoons  K.G.L. 

The  two  Flank  Bbigades — A  [R.  Cbaufubd],  ^l^yd,  ^/^2nd, 
^l95^^ ;  B  [C-  Alten],  ist  and  2nd  Light  Battalions  K.G.L. — had 
left  the  main  body  and  gone  on  to  Vigo,  where  they  embarked.'* 

yd  and  ^  1 60th,  which  enter  Spain  with  Moore,  make  their  way  back 
to  Portugal,  where  Cbadock  is  in  command. 

^/2Tth  and  ^/^ist,  which  come  out  with  Baird,  are  sent  on  to  Lisbon 
(November) ;  14th  Light  Dragoons  arrive  there  21  Dec. 

The  stragglers  from  Moore's  army  who  get  back  to  Portugal  are 
formed  by  A.  Cameron  into  two  battalions,  known  as  1st  and  2nd  Detach- 
ments. 

In  February  1809  Sheebbooke  is  sent  out  to  Cadiz  with  the  following 
troops : — 

H.  Campbell's  brigade,  ^/2nd  {Coldstream)  Guards,  ^lyd  {Scots 
Fusilier)  Guards,  Tilson's,  ^/Sjth,  ^SSth. 

-  I  owe  the  final  solution  of  the  arrangement  of  the  separate  corps  of  Moore  and 
Baird  before  their  junction  to  Professor  Oman,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted. 
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Being  refused  admittance  by  the  Spaniards  he  returns  to  the  Tagus, 
landing  there  in  March. 

On  18  March  1809  the  British  Force  in  Portugal  is  organised  as 
follows : — 

In  command,  Cradock  ;  second  in  command,  Sherbrooke. 

1st  Brigade,  Cotton  and  R.  Stewart,  14//^  Light  Dragoons,  yd  Light 
Dragoons  K.G.L.^^  ^/g^^,  29M,  97//?,  ^  ^  jGoth. 

2nd  Brigade,  Murray,  Drieberg,  and  Langwerth,  isf,  2nd,  s^th,  and  ^th 
Line,  K.G.L.,  Light  Battalion  K.G.L^ 

3rd  Brigade,  Mackenzie  and  A.  Cameron,  ^/2'jfk,  '^jz^st,  ^j/^^th, 
^  I  Goth,  ist  battalion  Detachments. 

4th  Brigade,  Tilson  and  Sontag,  20th  Light  Dragoons,  Vs''^*  ^l^t^th, 
'^ l?>9>th,  2nd  battalion  Detachments. 

Guards,  H.  Campbell,  1st  Coldstreams,  ist  Scots. 

In  garrison  at  Seville,  ^  I \oth. 

On  5  April  Hill  reaches  Lisbon  with  2/7M,  ^jzoth,  ^l^?>th,  "^JSird, 
^j66th,  ^l^yd.    The  brigades  are  then  recast  thus  : — 

First  Line. — H  and  I  [Murray's],  xst,  2nd,  ^th,  and  ph  Line 
K.G.L.,  Light  Battalion  K.G.L.  G  [Tilson's],  y^rd,  y8^tA,  ^SSt/i. 
C  [R.  Stewart's],  2gtk,  ist  Detachments.  J  [Mackenzie's]  ^/2'jtA,  ^/sist, 
'/45M.     A  [H.  Campbell's],  ist  Coldstreams,  ist  Scots. 

Second  Line. — F  [Cameron's],  "^JT^oth,  ^/Syd.  E  [Sontag's],  gp/i, 
2nd  Detachments.     D  [A.  Campbell's],  '■^/yth,  ^l$yd. 

Reserve. — Cavalry  [Cotton],  14M  and  20th  Light  Dragoons,  yd 
K.G.L.  Light  Dragoons.^  B  [Hill's],  ^l^2,th,  ^jGoth,  ^eeth. 

In  garrison  at  Lisbon  ^  jgth,  at  Seville  ^j\oth. 
[These  letters  refer  to  the  order  of  precedence  among  the  brigades 
before  they  were  formed  into  divisions — at  Abrantes  in  May.] 

During  April  yd  Dragoon  Guards,  ^th  Dragoons,  i6th  Light 
Dragoons,  2/24//^  come  out  from  England. 

Wellesley  arrives  22  April. 

At  the  passage  of  the  Duero  and  recapture  of  Oporto  (12  May)  ^  fyd 
is  in  Hill's  brigade,  vice  ^  jGoth  (moved  into  Tilson's),  ^/qM  in  Cameron's, 
vice  ^Iz'^th  (at  Lisbon) ;  i6th  Light  Dragoons  are  at  the  Duero  with  i^th 
and  1  squadron  20th  Light  Dragoons  under  Cotton,  Mackenzie's  brigade, 
with  the  yd  Dragoon  Guards  and  ^th  Dragoons  and  '^  l2\th,  being  left  in 
the  Tagus  valley  to  hold  Victor  in  check. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  1809  the  army  is  definitely  formed  into 
divisions,  thus : — 

Cavalry. — A  [Fane],  yd  Dragoon  Guards,  ^th  Dragoons.  B  [Cotton], 
ii\th  and  16th  Light  Dragoons.  Unattached,  20th  Light  Dragoons,  yd 
K.G.L.  Light  Dragoons. 

I.  [Sherbrooke]. — A  [H.  Campbell],  ist  Coldstreams,  ist  Scots. 
B  [Cameron's],  ^jgth,  ^j^yd.  C  [Langwerth],  15/  and  2nd  K.G.L. 
Line.     D  [Drieberg],  ^th  and  ith  K.G.L.  Line. 

II.  [Hill].— A  [Hill],  ^yd,  ''j^Zth,  y66th.  B  [R.  Stewart],  29///, 
ist  Detachments. 


*  A  detachment  only ;  men  left  behind  by  Moore, 

*  Also  a  detachment,  stragglers,  &c. 

I  2 
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III,  [Mackenzie]. — A  [Mackenzie],  ^ji'jth,  ^/3i^/,  ^jOfith.  B  [Donkin, 
vice  Tilson],  ^jdoth,  ''l^ith,  V88M. 

IV.  [A.  Campbell].— A  [A.  Campbell],  ^JTtk,  ^Is^rd.  B  [Sontag], 
97//!,  2nd  Detachments. 

Also  '^J2\th,  ^/3o//5!  at  Lisbon.  Murray  has  gone  home,  resenting 
Beresford's  appointment  to  the  Portuguese  army;  K.G.L.  divided  into 
two  brigades. 

From  this  point  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  deal  with  each 
division  separately. 

Cavalby. 

Cotton  seems  to  have  been  in  temporary  command    till  Payne 
arrives  ;  the  division  may  be  considered  to  have  been  formed  by 
June  1809.   Geneiral  Officer  Commanding,  Payne  (present  by  21  June, 
though  he  is  known  to  be  coming  out  in  May).^ 

A  [Fane],  2>^d  Dragoon  Guards,  ^th  Dragoons.  B  [Cotton],  14///  and 
16th  Light  Dragoons.  Unattached,  1st  Light  Dragomis  K.G.L.  (arrived 
in  June  1809). 

At  this  time  20th  Light  Dragoons  (4  troops)  are  at  Lisbon  under 
orders  for  Sicily,  also  3/-^  Light  Dragoons  K.G.L.  (detachment)  for 
England. 

By  21  June  a  new  brigade  (C)  is  added  under  Erskine,  comprising 
2T,rd  Light  Dragoons  (arrived  16  June)  and  1st  Light  Dragoons 
K.G.L.     At  Talavera  G.  Anson  commands  this  brigade. 

By  15  Nov.  Granby  Calcroft  has  A,  vice  Fane  ;  by  24  Nov.  Fane  is 
again  in  command. 

By  24  Nov.  Cotton  is  no  longer  in  command  of  B,  being  given  as 
assisting  Payne  with  the  division ;  Slade  has  B  in  his  stead,  in  which 
1st  Dragoons  (arrived  before  25  Oct.)  replace  16th  Light  Dragoons — 
removed  to  C,  vice  2  3r</  Light  Dragoons — about  to  go  home.    15/  Light 
Dragoons  K.G.L.  are  now  Hussars. 
1  Jan.  1810.    Payne,  with  Cotton  as  Second  in  Command. 
A   [Fane],   ^rd   Dragoon    Guards,   4M   Dragoons.      B   [Slade],    ist 
Dragoons,  i^tk  Light  Dragoons.    C  [G.  Anson],  16th  Light  Dragoons, 
1st  Hussars  K.G.L. 

By  1  June  Payne  has  gone  home,  Cotton  being  left  in  sole  command 
of  the  cavalry. 

13M  Light  Dragoons  arrive  at  Lisbon  by  1  April,  and  join  the 
army  in  May ;  they  are  attached  to  Hill's  division,  to  which  Fane  is 
posted  11  May  to  command  the  cavalry,  which  include  four  regiments 
of  Portuguese  ;  De  Grey  gets  A,  vice  Fane. 

Two  troops  13M  Light  Dragoons  are  not  with  the  regiment,  but 
are  detached  to  Cadiz  in  April,  arri\dng  there  in  May  ;  in  August  they 
are  recalled  to  Portugal,  apparently  rejoining  regiment  between  1  Nov. 
(when  it  only  musters  337  effective  rank  and  file)  and  1  Dec.  (when  it 
has  risen  to  395). 

Fane  seems  to  have  been  invalided  home  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
1  Jan.  1811.     General  Officer  Commanding,  Cotton. 
A  [De  Grey],  z^d  Dragoon  Guards,  ^th  Dragoons.    B  [Slade],  1st 
*  Cf.  Tomkinson,  p.  9. 
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Dragoons,  i/^ih  Light  Dragoons.  C  [G.  Anson],  i6f/i  Light  Dragoons, 
\st  Hussars,  K.G.L.    Unattached,  13M  Light  Dragoons. 

Long  is  about  to  be  posted  (8  March)  to  command  of  the  cavaky 
of  Hill's  corps  (at  this  time  under  Beresford).  His  name  appears  as 
general  officer  commanding  cavalry  8  April,  but  is  not  given  1  May. 

In  January  Cotton  goes  home  on  leave  (before  15  Jan.) ;  in  his 
absence  Slade  commands  the  cavalry  division,  but  is  replaced  by 
Erskine,  in  whose  name  the  orders  for  the  cavalry  are  issued  from 
7  March  on  until  Cotton  returns  (22  April). 

While  Slade  commands  the  division  Hawker,  of  i^th  Light 
Dragoons,  commands  B  ;  similarly  Arenschildt,  of  ist  Hussars  K.G.L., 
has  C  from  1  March  to  15  May  in  Anson's  absence. 

At  Albuera  Lumley  (of  II.  C)  is  in  temporary  command  of  Beres- 
ford's  cavalry,  viz.  De  Grey's  brigade  and  13M  Light  Dragoons, 
Beresford  being  dissatisfied  with  Long,  hitherto  in  command  of  it. 

In  the  *  State '  of  8  May  Long  is  associated  with  Cotton  in 
command  of  the  cavalry,  but  by  15  May  has  given  place  to  Erskine, 
who  seems  to  have  been  given  charge  of  the  cavalry  with  Hill  south 
of  the  Tagus  :  he  was  present  at  Arroyo  de  Molinos  (28  Oct.) ;  his 
name  is  not  given  in  the  '  State  '  of  8  Dec. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  considerable  reinforcements  of 
cavalry  arrive,  including  a  detachment  2nd  Hussars  K.G.L.  (15  April), 
iiM  Light  Dragoons  (by  1  June),  12;'/^  Light  Dragoons  (by  1  July), 
gf/i  Light  Dragoons  (by  1  Aug.),  a  detachment  2nd  Hussars  K.G.L. 
(1  Aug.,  from  Cadiz,  ordered  up  in  June),  4//^  Dragoon  Guards  (by 
15  Aug.),  ^rd  Dragoons  (by  1  Sept.),  5//^  Dragoon  Guards  (by  1  Oct.). 
This  leads  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  cavalry  in  two  divisions  (by 
1  July),  viz. — 

A.  Cotton,  general  officer  commanding.  Slade's  brigade  (with  13M 
Light  Dragoons)  and  G.  Anson's. 

B.  Ebskine,  general  officer  commanding.  A  new  brigade  (D) 
under  Long  {■=iitk  Light  Dragoons  and  2nd  Hussars  K.G.L.)  and 
De  Grey's  brigade. 

[As  the  precedence  of  the  cavalry  brigades  varies  constantly 
I  have  preferred  to  identify  them  according  to  the  order  of  their 
original  formation  ;  thus,  Slade's  brigade  (B)  is  1st  brigade  of  1st 
division,  1  July  1811  till  15  April  1812,  then  becoming  1st  brigade, 
2nd  division,  then,  when  the  cavalry  are  organised  in  one  division 
only  (April  1813)  becoming  the  3rd  brigade,  by  1  Jan.  1814  the  4th. 
Similarly  the  '  Household  Brigade  '  {i.e.  two  squadrons  each  of  isf 
and  2nd  Life  Guards  and  Boyal  Horse  Guards),  which  arrives  in 
December  1812,  first  appearing  in  the  '  States '  1  Jan.  1813,  is  here 
called  H,  though  from  15  April  1813  on  it  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
cavalry  brigades.] 

By  1  Aug.  12//^  Light  Dragoons  are  in  B,  vice  13M  Light 
Dragoons  (transferred  to  D)  and  14M  (transferred  to  C) ;  i^/  Hussars 
K.G.L.  are  out  of  C,  having  been  removed  to  a  new  brigade,  E,  under 
Victor  Alten,  then  3rd  brigade,  1st  division ;  9//^  Light  Dragoons  are 
in  D,  iif/i  having  been  removed  to  E. 

By  1  Sept.  a  new  brigade,  F,  has  been  added  under  Le  Marchant, 
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composing  4f/i  Dragoon  Gicards  and  ^rd  Dragoons,  to  which  5M 
Dragoon  Guards  is  added  1  Oct.  Till  15  Nov.  it  is  not  attached  to  any 
division;  it  then  becomes  5M  brigade  1st  division,  De  Grey's  (A) 
hitherto  2nd  brigade,  2nd  division,  becoming  4th  brigade,  1st  division. 

From  8  Dec.  the  2nd  cavalry  division  is  without  a  general  officer 
commanding. 
1  Jan.  1812. 

1st  division  Cotton,  general  officer  commanding. 
B    [Slade],   isf   Dragoons,    \2th  Light  Dragoons.      C    (no    general 
officer    commanding,     G.   Anson    absent),  14//^,   16M  Light  Dragoons. 
E    [no   general  officer  commanding,    Y.    Alten    absent],       nth  Light 
Dragoons,  1st  Hussars  K.G.L. 

A  (no  general  officer  commanding,  De  Grey  absent),  $rd  Dragoon 
Guards,  4tk  Dragoons.  F  [Le  Marchant],  4M  and  ^th  Dragoon 
Guards,  ^rd  Dragoons. 

2nd  division  (no  general  officer  commanding). 

D  [Long],  <)th  and  13/A  Light  Dragoons,  2nd  Hussars  K.G.L. 

By  8  Jan.  V.  Alten  is  again  in  command  of  E  while  1st  and  2nd 
Dragoons  {Heavies)  K.G.L.  are  at  Belem — newly  arrived. 

By  18  Jan.  they  have  been  added  to  2nd  division  as  its  2nd  brigade 
(=G)  under  Bock. 

By  1  Feb.  A  brigade  has  disappeared,  ^rd  Dragoon  Guards  being 
transferred  to  B,  vice  12th  Light  Dragoons — added  to  C,  which  is 
commanded  by  F.  Ponsonby  of  12th  Light  Dragoons  in  G.  Anson's 
absence ;  4th  Dragoons  are  posted  to  F,  vice  4tk  Dragoon  Guards,  added 
to  B.     The  precedence  of  brigades  in  1st  division  is  now  B,  F,  C,  E. 

On  8  April  Erskine  reappears  as  general  officer  comma^iding  2nd 
cavalry  division  ;  by  15  April  the  precedence  of  brigades  is  1st  division, 
F  (Le  Marchant),  C  (Ponsonby  for  G.  Anson),  E  [V.  Alten],  G  [Bock]  ; 
2nd  division,  B  [Slade],  D  [Long.] 

G.  Anson  is  again  in  command  of  C  by  8  July,  iitA  Light 
Dragoons  exchanging  into  his  brigade  from  V.  Alten's  (E)  with  14//^ 
Light  Dragoons. 

Le  Marchant  is  killed  at  Salamanca  22  July,  W.  Ponsonby  suc- 
ceeding to  the  command  of  his  brigade.  Cotton  is  wounded,  and  is 
absent  till  15  Oct.  From  1  Aug.  to  end  of  year  V.  Alten  is  absent, 
Arenschildt  probably  having  the  brigade  (E). 

By  1  Nov.  2nd  Hussars  K.G.L.  are  in  E,  order  of  brigade  in  1st 
division  being  now  E,  C,  G,  F. 

On  27  Dec.  Wellington  speaks  of  his  intention  to  have  only  one 
cavalry  division,  if  he  can  get  rid  of  Erskine. 
1  Jan.  1813. 

1st  division  (no  general  officer  commanding  named  ;  Cotton  absent). 
F    [W.  Ponsonby],  stA  Dragoon  G^uards,  yd  and    4th    Dragoons  ; 
C    [G.    Anson],     nth,  12th,  and  16th  Light  Dragoons',  E   [V.  Alten], 
14th  Light  Dragoons,  1st  and  2nd  Hussars  K.G.L. 
G.  [Bock],  1st  and  2fid  Dragoons  K.G.L. 
2nd  division  (no  general  officer  commanding). 

B  [Slade],  yd  and  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  1st  Dragootis ;  D  [Long], 
gth  and  i^h  Light  Dragoons, 
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By  25  Jan.  a  new  brigade  is  added,  the  Household  Brigade  (=H), 
comprising  is/  and  2nd  Life,  Guards  and  Boy  at  Horse  Guards  (two 
squadrons  each).  No  general  officer  commanding  is  given,  but  Colonel 
Sir  Robert  Hill  seems  to  have  commanded  it  at  Vittoria.  It  is  given 
as  3rd  brigade,  2nd  division. 

In  March  4M  Dragoon  Guards,  ^th  and  xxth  Light  Dragoons,  and 
2nd  Hussars  K.G.L.  are  ordered  home,  a  brigade  of  Hussars,  com- 
prising 10/^,  15/"/^,  and  i2,th  Hussars,  under  Colquhoun  Grant  (=1), 
taking  their  place.  They  first  appear  in  the  return  for  15  April,  being 
then  the  3rd  brigade,  2nd  division,  vice  Household  brigade,  now  1st 
brigade,  1st  division. 

By  26  April  there  is  only  one  division,  the  precedence  being  H 
(Household),  I  (Hussars),  B  [Slade],  G  [Bock],  E  [V.  Alten],  C  [G. 
Anson],  D  [Long],  F  [W.  Ponsonby].  (The  precedence  is  constantly 
varying,  but,  as  the  brigades  are  nearly  always  referred  to  by  the  name 
of  their  commanding  officer,  it  is  not  necessary  to  record  these  changes). 
By  2  May  Slade  is  gone,  H.  Fane  becoming  commander  of  B  in  his 

place.     23  May  at  Vittoria  Bock  commands  the  cavalry,  J.  Bulow  having 

temporary  command  of  his  brigade,  G. 

Cotton  rejoins  25  June,  just  too  late  for  Vittoria  ;  Bock  then  reverts  to 

command  of  his  brigade. 

[Between  29  June  and  6  July  the  cavalry  brigades  are  to  some 
extent  recast.  The  t8M  Hussars  are  moved  out  of  the  Hussar  brigade 
— hitherto  three  regiments — while  Long's  brigade,  which  since  the 
departure  of  the  g/A  Light  Dragoons  (off  the  strength  4  April)  had 
consisted  only  of  13M  Light  Dragoons,  is  again  two  regiments  strong. 
At  the  same  time  Lord  Edward  Somerset — lately  promoted  to  major- 
general  from  colonel  4/A  Dragoons— gets  command  of  the  Hussar  brigade 
vice  Colquhoun  Grant.  From  Despatches  X  386  and  398  it  would 
appear  that  Grant  was  to  revert  to  regimental  duty,  and  that  13//^ 
Light  Dragoons  were  to  be  incorporated  in  Fane's  command.*"  How- 
ever the  '  Morning  States '  continue  to  give  the.  brigades  as  quite 
separate  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
iSfA  Hussars  were  the  regiment  added  to  Long's  brigade  ;  they  seem  to 
have  been  posted  to  V.  Alten's,  E,  vice  14M  Light  Dragoons,  brigaded 
with  x^th  Light  Dragoons.  A  comparison  of  the  detailed  figures  in  the 
'  Morning  States '  of  29  June  and  6  July  on  the  whole  supports  this 
view,  and  Grant  is  said '' to  have  had  13^  and  x\th  Light  Dragoons 
under  him,  while  this  brigading  of  13//^  Light  Dragoons  with  14M, 
xSfA  Hussars  with  xsf  Hussars  K.G.L.,  is  that  which  is  in  existence  in 
Jan.  1814.  Probably  the  proposed  arrangement  of  despatches  X  386 
and  398  was  never  carried  out,  but  Long's  brigade  was  reinforced  by 
the  x^fk  Dragoons.] 

By  6  July  Vandeleur  is  appointed  to  command  C,  vice  G.  Anson  ;  by 
15  Sept.  Grant  has  command  of  D,  vice  Long.  It  is  possible  that  Long 
may  have  gone  home  sooner  than  this,  as  his  name  is  not  given  among 

•  The  Di<!t.  Nat.  Biog.  {s.v.  Fane)  regards  this  arrangement  as  having  taken  place. 

■  Ibid.  The  recently  published  Historical  Record  of  the  Uth  Hussars,  by  Col. 
H.  B.  Hamilton,  confirms  my  conjecture :  the  13th  and  14th  Light  Dragoons  were 
known  as  '  the  Eagged  Brigade.' 
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the  officers  commanding  cavalry  brigades  whose  names  had  been  wrongly 
omitted  in  the  vote  of  thanks  passed  by  parliament  on  8  Nov.  for  the 
Pyrenees  and  other  operations  in  August  and  September. 

In  August  p^  Hussars  leave  England,  landing  in  Spain  Sept. ; 
by  21  Oct.  they  are  attached  to  the  Hussar  brigade. 

In  Oct.  O'Loghlin  is  in  command  of  the  Household  brigade ;  by 
2  Dec.  Hussey  Vivian  has  D,  vice  Grant. 
1  Jan.  1814.     General  officer  commanding,  Cotton. 
I   [O'Loghlin],    ix/    atid   2nd  Life   Guards,  Boyal  Horse  Guards, 
F  [W.  Ponsonby],  5/A  Dragoon   Guards,  2>^d  and    \th    Dragoons ;    C 
Vandeleur],  i2^A  and  xdth  Light  Dragoons. 

D  [Fane],  13//^  and  14M  Light  Dragoons  ;  E  [Vivian],  18M  Hussars, 
1st  Hussars  K.G.L. ;  G  [no  general  officer  commanding],  ist  and 
2nd  {Heavy)  Dragoons  K.G.L. 

B  [no  general  officer  commanding],  3?-^  Dragoon  Guards,  1st 
Dragoons',  H  [Somerset],  7M,  10th,  and  i$th  Hussars. 

[Vivian  seems  to  have  changed  his  brigade,  getting  E  {vice  V. 
Alien,  (?)  gone  home),  while  Fane  is  transferred  from  B  to  D.  The 
vacancy  in  G  is  due  to  Bock  having  gone  to  Germany  on  leave  (he 
dies  there  in  March).  Still  there  is  some  confusion  between  the 
'  Morning  States,'  which  continue  to  speak  of  V.  Alten's  brigade  and 
of  Vivian's  as  distinct  brigades,  and  treat  V.  Alten  as  present,  and  the 
Monthly  Eeturns  which  speak  of  him  as  '  gone  home  on  leave ' — from 
25  Jan.  on.  Grant  and  W.  Ponsonby  are  also  on  leave  from  25  Jan.  to 
25  March,  Lord  C.  Manners  (of  T,rd  Dragoons)  commanding  F  till 
Ponsonby  returns  by  25  Ap. 

By  25  March  Arenschildt  (of  1st  Hussars  K.G.L.)  is  given  as 
general  officer  in  command  of  G,  vice  Bock,  but  on  25  April  he  has  E 
in  place  of  Vivian — severely  wounded  8  April,  Fane  is  also  given  as 
back  with  B  on  25  April,  D  having  no  general  officer  in  command. 
By  25  May  he  is  back  with  D,  and  it  is  B  which  has  no  general 
officer  in  command.  This  is  all  rather  uncertain,  but  there  are  no 
'  Fortnightly  States  '  (which  give  much  fuller  details  than  an  ordinary 
*  Morning  State ' — numbers  only)  available  for  1814,  and  the  mere 
figures  given  in  the  '  Morning  States  '  do  not  give  any  adequate  clues 
towards  deciding  the  point)  .^ 

FiEST  Division. 

May  1809.    Sheebkooke,  G.O.C.  {i.e.  general  officer  commanding). 
A   [H.   Campbell],    1st  Coldstreams,    1st  Scots.    B    [A.   Cameron], 
^/gtk,  ^/ST,rd.     G  [L&iagwerih],  1st  and  2nd  Line  K.G.L.     D  [Drieberg], 
$t/i  and  1th  Line  K.G.L.,  Light  Battalion  K.G.L. 

By  21  June  ^ja^oth  replaces  "^jgth  in  B,  ^/g/zi  going  to  Gibraltar  and 
relieving  ^ I6ist,  who  replace  ^  j^^oth  (moved  to  IV.  B)  in  I.  B  before 
Talavera. 

At  Talavera  H.  Campbell  is  wounded,  Stopford  replacing  him. 
Langwerth  is  killed,  being  replaced  by  Beck,  of  1st  Line  K.G.L. 

"  Col.  Hamilton's  account  is  that  in  March  1814  Fane  practically  had  command 
of  a  division,  including  both  B  (temporarily  commanded  by  Col.  Clifton,  of  the 
1st  Dragoons)  and  D  (temporarily  commanded  by  Doherty,  of  the  13th). 
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By  1  Sept.  '^l2^th  and  ^  j^md  are  added  to  I.  B,  vice  ^/S^rd,  sent 
down  to  Lisbon  as  garrison. 

By  1  Nov.  Hulse  has  I.  A  temporarily,  vice  Stopford ;  the  two 

K.G.L.   brigades   have   been   amalgamated  under  Low's   command; 

Hulse  is  still  in  command  15  Dec,  but  Stopford  is  again  present  1  Jan. 

1810. 

1  Jan.  1810.     Sherbeooke  (replaced  1  May  by  Cotton  who  gives 

place  1  June  to  Spencer). 

A  [Stopford],  ist  Coldstreams,  ist  Scots.  B  [A.  Cameron],  '^ jz^th 
'^l^2nd,  ^ I6isi.  C  [Low],  ist,  2nd,  ^th,  and  ^th  Line  and  Light  Battalion 
K.G.L. 

One  company  each,  ^  jSotk,  is  attached  to  A  and  B  from  1  March  on 
for  skirmishing  duties. 

From  8  March  to  8  Aug.  I.  B  has  no  G.O.C.      From  8  Aug.  to 
•  1  Oct.  Lord  Blantyre  (of  '^l^2nd)  is  given  as  in  command.     Cameron 
reappears  1  Oct. ;  no  G.O.C.  again  from  1  Dec.  to  1  Feb.  (Cameron 
having  gone  home),  Blantyre  probably  being  in  temporary  command. 

At  Busaco  (27  Sept.)  a  new  brigade  is  present  under  Pakenham 
(=1.  D),  including  ^JTth  (from  Halifax,  N.S.)  and  ^jl^th  (from 
Cadiz). 

By  8  Oct.  Pakenham's  brigade  has  been  transferred  to  4th  Division 
as  IV.  B,  ^ iT^th  having  previously  exchanged  into  I.  B  with  ^/6i5/, 
while  a  newly  arrived  brigade  under  Erskine  i^ji^oth,  ^JTist,  ^l()2nd 
with  1  company  '^/gsf^)  is  added  as  I.  D. 

1  Jan.  1811.  Spencer  [till  July,  when  he  goes  home,  being  replaced 
15  Aug.  by]  Graham. 

A  [Stopford],  ij/  Coldstreams,  ist  Scots,  1  company  ^ jboth.  B  [no 
G.O.C.  till  1  Feb.],  V24M,  ^J^znd,  ^h^th,  1  company  760//^.  C  [Low], 
i^^,  2nd,  ^th,  and  ^th  Line  K.G.L.,  Light  Battalion  K.G.L.  D  [Erskine], 
'/50//5,  ^ l^ist,  ^ l()2nd,  1  company  ^j(^^th. 

On  1  Feb.  Nightingale  appears  as  in  command  of  LB;  on  15  Feb. 
Howard  gets  D,  vice  Erskine,  who  gets  the  5th  Division. 
By  8  June  H.  Campbell  has  I.  A,  Stopford  getting  IV.  B. 
From  1  July  to  1  Aug.  I.  B  has  no  G.O.C,  Blantyre  being  in  tem- 
porary command.  From  1  Aug.  to  1  Dec.  Stopford  has  it ;  but  it  is 
vacant  again  1  Dec.  to  1  Feb.  1812,  Blantyre  probably  having  tem- 
porary command. 

By  8  June  Howard's  brigade  is  transferred  to  2nd  Division — re- 
organised in  consequence  of  losses  at  Albuera — while  Light  Battalion 
K.G.L.,  hitherto  belonging  to  I.  C,  disappears,  the  detachment  having 
been  absorbed  into  1st  and  2nd  Light  Battlions  K.G.L.  in  VII.  A. 
^  126th  is  added  to  I.  B  from  1  Aug.  on.     7M  Line  K.G.L.  is  drafted 
into  other  battalions,  and  skeleton  sent  home  1  July. 
1  Jan.  1812.     Graham  [goes  home  ill  July,  H.  Campbell  having  tem- 
porary command  till  October;   replaced  15  Oct.  by]  E.  Paget  [taken 
prisoner  December,  and  replaced  by]  W.  Stewart. 

A  [H.  Campbell],  ist  Coldstreams,  ist  Scots,  1  company  ^jSoth.  B  [no 
G.O.C.  till  1  Feb.,  Blantyre?],  2/24^/^,  ^ 1 26th,  2/42^^,  V79^'^»  1  company 
^/6oth.     C  [Low],  1st,  2nd,  and  %th  Line  K.G.L. 

1  Feb.  Stopford  has  I.  B  till  8  April ;  from  then  till  8  May  it  has 
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no  G.O.C. ;  from  then  till  8  Sept.  Wheatley  ;  on  1  Oct.  Stirling  (of 
42nd)  has  it.  When  H.  Campbell  gets  the  division  Fermor  gets  I.  A  as 
substitute,  but  gives  place  to  Stopford  before  the  new  year. 

By  8  March  ^  126th  (too  sickly  for  field  service)  is  out  of  I.  B  ;  it  is 
sent  down  to  Lisbon  and  thence  to  Gibraltar  to  relieve  ^ l^2nd. 

In  April  ^j 42nd  arrives  from  home,  ^  142nd  is  drafted  into  it  and 
sent  home  June  (Colonel  Tomkinson  gives  both  ^  j 42nd  and  '^ 1 42nd  as 
in  I.  B  in  March,  but  he  omits  '^  124th).  By  8  April  ^/sSM  (at  Lisbon 
since  October  1810)  is  added  to  I.  B ;  from  1  June  on  it  appears  in  the 
Returns  as  belonging  to  V.  B,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  present  with 
I.  B  both  at  Salamanca  and  Burgos. 

After  the  retreat  from  Burgos  the  division  is  reorganised.     A  new 

brigade  is  formed  by  the   arrival  of    \st  Battalion    1st  {Grenadier) 

Guards  from  home  (they  reach  Corunna  1  Oct.)  and  2>^d  Battalion 

Grenadiers  (from   Cadiz,   via  Madrid,   with   Skerrett's   force)  ;    they 

become  I.  A  (Howard  G.O.C),  Stopford's  brigade  becoming  I.  B  (vice 

Sterling's,  transferred  to  Vlth  Division),    istand  2nd  Light  Battalions 

K.G.L.  (from  VII.  B)  are  added  as  a  new  brigade  under  Halkett. 

1  Jan.  1813.     W.  Stewart  [till  April,  then]  Howard,  as  assistant  to 

Graham,  commanding  left  wing  of  army ;    Graham  going  home  ill 

(October)  is  replaced  by  Sir  John  Hope. 

A  [Howard],  ist  Grenadiers,  T^rd  Grenadiers.  B  [Stopford],  1st  Cold- 
streams,  1st  Scots,  1  company  ^/6oth.  C  [Low],  1st,  2nd,  ayid  e^th  Line 
K.G.L.    D  [Halkett],  15/  and  2nd  Light  K.G.L. 

Howard's  brigade  being  too  sickly  to  take  the  field  with  rest  of 
army,  misses  Vittoria ;  it  joins  in  August,  being  then  under  Lambert 
(while  Howard  has  the  division).  In  August  Maitland  replaces 
Lambert  (to  VI.  B). 

The  two  brigades  of  the  K.G.L.  are  amalgamated  before  Vittoria, 
probably  when  Low  goes  home  (6  May).  Halkett  commands  them  at 
Vittoria,  but  Hinliber  is  in  command  by  1  Jan.  1814. 

The  independent  brigade  under  Lord  Aylmer  (76M,  '^ l?>4th,  Ss,th), 

which  comes  out  22  Aug.,  appears  to  have  acted  with  this  division. 

In  October  ^/84th  is  shifted  to  V.  B,  being  replaced  29  Oct.  by  ^/62nd 

(from  home) ;  by  November  77M  (from  Lisbon)  is  added  to  it. 

1  Jan.  1814.     Sir  J.  Hope  (Howard  as  assistant  and  alone  after 

Hope  is  taken  at  Bayonne,  14  April). 

A  [Maitland  for  Howard],  1st  and  yd  Grenadiers.  B  [Stopford], 
1st  Coldstreams,  1st  Scots.  C  [Hiniiber],  1st,  2nd,  and  ^th  Line,  1st  and 
2nd  Light  K.G.L.    D  [Aylmer],  ^ 1 62nd,  idth,  11th,  85M. 

By  25  March  ^  1 37th  is  added  to  Aylmer's  brigade.  When  Stop- 
ford is  wounded  at  Bayonne  (14  April)  Guise  gets  I.  B  as  substitute. 

Second  Division. 

May  1809.    Rowland  HiLii. 

A  [Hill],  ^/srd,  2/48//^,  ^/66th.  B  [R.  Stewart],  2gth,  1st  Battalion 
of  Detachments. 

By  21  June  Tilson  (from  III.  B)  has  taken  command  of  Hill's  own 
brigade.  Before  Talavera  ^  l4%th  (arrived  at  Lisbon  from  Gibraltar  on 
relief  by  ^j^oth,  22  June)  is  added  to  R.  Stewart's  brigade. 
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In  September  a  new  brigade  is  added  under  Catlin  Craufurd, 
'^ i2%th,  "^jz^th,  ami  ^^39//^  {-l^2nd  and  "^jf^ind  are  given  in  some 
accounts  as  part  of  this  brigade,  but  2/9 2«</  never  left  Ireland  between 
1809  and  1814,  and  '■^/42«</,  which  came  up  from  Lisbon  with  C. 
Craufurd,  belonged  to  I.  B). 

By  November  '^li\st  (from  III.  A)  is  added  to  II.  A,  and  Vs?^-^  re- 
places \st  Detachments  (broken  up)  in  II.  B. 

From  15  Dec.  on  Duckworth  (of  '*/48//^)  has  II.  A  in  temporary 
command. 
1  Jan.  1810.     Hill  [W.  Stewart,  as  assistant  to  Hill,  from  8  Aug.  on  ; 
Hill  goes  on  sick  leave,  November]. 

A  [Duckworth  acting],  ^^rd,  ^/sis/,  2/48//^,  V66M.     B  [E.  Stewart], 
2gfh,  V48M,  VS?'''^-     C  [Craufurd],  V28M,  2/34//^,  ^/sgfL^ 

One  company  V^oM  is  attached  to  each  brigade  of  the  division 
from  1  March  on  as  light  troops. 

No  G.O.C.  is  given  in  the  Returns  for  II.  A  till  1  July,  when  Leith 
has  it.  By  8  July  he  is  gone ;  no  G.O.C.  till  1  Aug.,  when  W.  Stewart 
gets  it.  Colborne  (of  66//^)  commands  it  as  substitute  for  W.  Stewart 
when  he  gets  the  division. 

Catlin  Crauford  dies  September,  Wilson  (of  39M)  commanding  II.  C 
as  substitute  at  Busaco.     From  8  Oct.  on  Lumley  has  it. 

R.  Stewart  dies  before  1  Sept.,  Inglis  (of  57/A)  commanding  II.  B 
at  Busaco.     From  8  Oct.  Houghton  (from  Cadiz)  has  it.^° 
1  Jan.  1811.    [W.  Stewart  as  substitute  for]  Hill  (who  rejoins  July). 
A  [Colborne  for  Stewart],  ^/^rd,  ^/^isf,  ^l^^th,  ^  166th.    B  [Houghton], 
29//?,  V48M,  757//^.     C  [Lumley],  2/28M,  2/34/'/^,  2/39/;^. 

The  heavy  losses  suffered  at  Albuera  lead  to  a  complete  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  division  ;  from  8  June  to  8  Aug.  A,  B,  and  C  appear  as  one 
brigade  under  Lumley  (till  1  July:  no  G.O.C.  8  July),  II.  B,  Howard's 
brigade  of  I.  (=  750//^,  ^ JTist,  ^  jgind  with  1  company  ^Ig^^h)  being 
transferred  to  II.  as  JI.  A.  From  8  Aug.  on  2/28//^,  '^JZAth,  and  ^J2tgth 
with  1  company  ^j6oth  resume  independent  formation  as  C  brigade,  '^  ji^th 
(newly  arrived)  being  added.  Abercrombie  (of  '''/28M),  who  had  com- 
manded the  brigade  at  Albuera  (as  substitute  for  Lumley,  serving  with 
cavalry),  seems  to  have  been  in  temporary  command,  but  goes  home 
with  '^l29,th  (September).  Wilson  then  gets  the  brigade ;  from 
15  Nov.  on  he  appears  as  G.O.C. 

By  1  Sept.  the  company  '^fg^th  attached  to  II.  A  is  out  of  it — added 
to  A  Brigade  Light  Division  by  15  Sept.,  and  replaced  by  1  company 
•V6o//^  (from  II.  B). 

2/28/i^  is  drafted  into  ^J2%th,  and  skeleton  sent  home  (September). 
^I^%th  is  drafted  into  ^l\2>th,  which  is  transferred  to  IV.  B  (8  June), 
"^f/^Zth  (a  skeleton)  going  home  (July).  From  8  Aug;  on  ^f^rd  and 
^j^lth  resume  independent  formation  iJIz^d  and  "^JST^^  were  at  this 
time  at  home,  and  sent  out  large  drafts  to  recruit  the  1st  battaUons), 
29M  (a  single  battalion  regiment),  2/31^/ (1/31^/' was  in  Sicily),  and 

'  There  is  considerable  confusion  as  to  the  relative  precedence  of  the  B  and  C 
brigades  ;  some  accounts  of  Albuera  call  B  3rd,  C  2nd. 

'"  The  companies  of  the  ^l6otk  attached  to  the  brigades  remain  with  them  to  the 
end  of  the  war. 
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"^ 1 66th  {^  166th  in  India),  being  united  as  ist  Provisional  Battalion. 
Inglis  commands  this  brigade  as  substitute  till  1  Oct.,  when  Byng 
arrives  and  takes  command. 

By  8  Oct.  2^th  is  out  of  its  brigade,  about  to  return  home.     ^  jy^th 
(from  Sicily)  arrives  1  Nov.  and  receives  effectives  of  ^j^^th,   the 
skeleton  of  ^JZ'^th  going  home  by  1  Feb.  1812. 
1  Jan.  1812.    Hill. 

A  [Howard],  V5o//i,  V7"A  ^l92nd.  B  [Byng],  'jzrd,  ^/syth,  ist 
Provisional  Battalion  (=  ^j^ist  and  ^I66th).  C  [Wilson],  ^/2Sth,  ^/34/i4, 
^/39th. 

In  November  Howard  is  transferred  to  I.  A,  Cadogan  (of  Tist)  re- 
placing him. 
1  Jan.  1813.     Hill  (from  April  on  W.  Stewart  acts  as  assistant  to 
HiU,  who  has  practical  command  of  the  right  wing). 

A  [Cadogan],  1/50/^,  ^/Tist,  ^/g2nd.  B  [Byng],  ^srd,  '/57th,  ist 
Provisional  Battalion  {=^/^ist  and  ^/6oth).  C  [Wilson],  ^/2Sth,  2/24//%, 
'/sgth. 

Wilson,  dying  early  in  January,  is  succeeded  by  O'Callaghan  (of 
39th),  who  gives  place  to  Pringle  in  July. 

Cadogan  is  killed  at  Vittoria,  J.  Cameron  (of  g2nd)  replacing  him 
temporarily.  On  30  July  Fitzgerald  (of  ^'/6oth)  is  in  temporary 
command,  vice  Cameron,  wounded  at  Maya  (25  July).  In  August 
G.  T.  Walker  gets  the  brigade ;  in  December  he  is  promoted  to 
command  VII.,  and  E.  Barnes  gets  II.  A. 
1  Jan.  1814.  Hill  (W.  Stewart  is  really  in  direct  command  of  the 
division). 

A  [E.  Barnes],  Vso//^,  V71J/,  '^  192nd.  B  [Byng],  73/-^,  ^|s^th,  ist 
Provisional  Battalion  {z=^j 2,1st  and  ^ I66th).  C  [Pringle],  '/28M,  '^/$4th, 
739/^ 

Pringle  having  been  wounded  (February),  O'Callaghan  again  gets 
the  brigade. 

When  Lord  Dalhousie  rejoined  the  army  in  February,  and  resumed 
command  of  VII.,  Walker  should  have  reverted  to  II.  A,  Barnes  being 
given  III.  B  {vice  Colville,  appointed  to  command  V.)  However  it 
would  appear  from  the  Eetums  (Public  Eecord  OflBce)  that  Walker 
went  home  on  leave,  and  this  arrangement  was  not  carried  into  efifect. 

Third  Division. 

May  1809.     Mackenzie. 

A  [Mackenzie].  727//^,  731^/,  ^/45th.  B  [Tilson]  760//^,  2/87M, 
788M. 

By  21  June  Donkin  has  replaced  Tilson  (removed  to  II.  A)  in 
command  of  III.  B.  '/24th  replaces  ^/2-jth  (sent  down  to  Lisbon)  in 
IILA. 

At  Talavera  Mackenzie  is  killed ;  R.  Craufurd's  brigade  i^JAZ^d, 
75 2«^,  ^ l9S^h),  which  arrives  too  late  for  the  battle,  is  added  to  the 
division  as  III.  A,  Craufurd  commanding  the  division.  The  other  two 
brigades  (Mackenzie's  and  Donkin's)  are  amalgamated  as  III.  B  under 
Donkin,  2/24M  being  transferred  to  II.  B,  ^Iz^st  to  II.  A,  and  '^l%ph 
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sent  down  to  Lisbon  (and  thence  to  Cadiz,  Feb.  1810) ;  in  Oct.  Mac- 
kinnon  replaces  Donkin.] 

1  Jan.  1810.    E.  Oraufurd  (replaced  1  March  by)  Picton. 

A  [R.  Craufurd],  ^/43rd,  ^  j s^nd,  '^l<^^th.      B  [Mackinnon],  ^j^^th, 

By  8  Jan.  -^jdoth  are  out  of  III.  B,  being  at  Montemore  Nova; 
74/,^,  who  arrive  at  Lisbon  8  Feb.,  joining  the  brigade  by  1  March  on 
Picton's  arrival,  the  division  is  recast,  Craufurd's  brigade  becoming  an 
independent  corps  (i.e.  Light  Division),  and  Mackinnon's  becoming  III. 
A.  Lightburne's  brigade  (=2/5//^  and  '^j^^th,  hitherto  IV.  C)  +  (head- 
quarter companies  only)  ^  jGoth  becoming  III.  B.  [N.B. — One  company 
^l6oth  is  attached  to  each  of  the  following  brigades  as  additional  light 
troops  :  I.  A,  I.  B,  11.  A,  II.  B,  II.  C,  IV.  A,  IV.  B.] 

^l2>T,rd  (in  garrison  at  Lisbon  since  Sept.  1809)  are  added  to  III.  B 
by  ]6  Sept.,  ^Is^th  being  sent  down  to  Lisbon  in  their  place  by  1  Oct. 
By  8  Oct.  q^th  (arrived  at  Lisbon  from  Cadiz  before  1  Oct.)  are  added 
to  III.  B.  By  1  Nov.  Colville  is  G.O.C.  of  III.  B,  vice  Lightburne 
(who  seems  to  have  gone  home  some  time  before  that). 
1  Jan.  1811.     Picton. 

A   [Mackinnon],  V45^^»  V74^^>  V88//i.     B  [Colville],  2/5//^,  ^jeoth 
head-quarters),  "^IZyd,  ^A^th. 

By  8  March  ^  jZ^th  (from  Lisbon,  where  they  had  been  in  garrison 
since  Sept.  1810,  on  arriving  there  from  Cadiz)  are  added  to  III.  B, 
In  July  ^j^Zth  is  drafted  into  '^I2>2>th,  and  the  skeleton  sent  home  out 
of  III.  B  after  8  July. 

In  July  T]th  arrive,  and  are  posted  to  III.  B  [this  was  intended  to 
be  temporary^'  until  VS'"'^  should  arrive.  At  this  time  head-quarters 
companies  ^ jdoth  seem  to  have  been  transferred  to  III.  A. 

From  1  July  to  31  Oct.  III.  A  has  no  G.O.C,  Mackinnon  being 
absent  ill.  Wallace  of  ^/SS/-^  probably  had  temporary  command ;  1 
Nov.  Mackinnon  is  back. 

Colville  being  appointed  (temporarily)  to  IV.  (Dec).,  J.  Campbell  (of 
94//^)  has  III.  B  as  substitute. 
1  Jan.  1812.     Picton  [goes  home  ill  in  June — no  G.O.C.  named  after 
he  goes — being  replaced  by  Pakenham  (?8  July).] 

A  [Mackinnon],  V45^'^'  ^/6o//^  (head-quarters),  74/-^,  ^  j2>2>th.   B  [no 
G.O.C;  J.  Campbell  acting],  "^l^th,  ^ph,  2/83/-^,  94//^. 

At  Ciudad  Rodrigo  Mackinnon  is  killed  (19  Jan.),  and  replaced  by 
Kempt.  Kempt  is  wounded  at  Badajoz  (6  April).  Wallace  gets  the 
brigade.    [No  G.O.C.  is  named  in  returns  after  8  April.] 

At  Salamanca  J.  Campbell  is  in  command  of  III.  B,  but  returns  of 
8  July  to  8  Nov.  give  Pakenham  as  G.O.C.  This  is  very  doubtful, 
as  Pakenham,  who  commanded  III.  at  Salamanca,  was  by  right 
G.O.C.  IV.  B.12 

Wallace  appears  to  have  temporarily  commanded  the  division 
after  Picton  was  wounded  at  Badajoz,  Forbes  of  45/-^  having  III.  A. 
Wallace  falls  ill  on  the  retreat  from  Burgos,  and  is  invalided  home. 

^1  Sth  comes  out  May.  Both  battalions  are  present  at  Salamanca, 
2/5//^  being  drafted  to  Vs^^*  ^^^  ^^^  skeleton  sent  home  Oct. 

"  Des;p.  viii.  181.  '^  Cf.  Wellington's  Salamanca  despatch. 
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Tjik  (a  single  battalion  regiment)  is  sent  down  to  Lisbon,  April, 
owing  to  losses  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz. 

2/87//^,  which  comes  up  from  Cadiz  with  Skerrett  (Sept.),  is  posted 
to  III.  B  when  army  goes  into  winter  quarters. 
1  Jan.  1813.     (?  Pakenham  till  Jan.  ?,  then  Colville,  both  acting  for) 
PicTON  (who  returns  in  May,  but  is  again  absent  Sept.-Dec,  Colville 
being  in  temporary  command.) 

A   [?],  V45^^»  head-quarters,  ^/6o//?!,   74M,  V88M.     B  [J.  Campbell 
for  Colville],  75//^,  ^/Ss^d,  2/87//^,  94M. 

When  Picton  returns  Colville  (who  returns  Jan.)  reverts  to  the 
command  of  III.  B  till  he  is  temporarily  posted  to  VI.  (Aug.).  It 
would  seem  that  Keane  (of  ^ 1 60th),  who  had  commanded  a  temporary 
brigade  (composed  of  head-quarters  ^  j6oih  and  the  light  companies  of 
the  other  regiments  at  Vittoria),  then  succeeds  to  III.  B  ;  he  certainly 
has  it  at  the  Nive.  J.  Campbell  was  then  home,  having  been 
wounded  at  Yittoria. 

In  May  Brisbane  takes  over  III.  A.  [It  is  doubtful  who  has  it  till 
then ;  Keane  may  have,  but  he  only  joined  the  army  in  April.]  ^^ 

Picton  returns  just  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Colville  getting  V. 
vice  Oswald. 
1  Jan.  1814.    Picton. 

A    [Brisbane],    ^Us^h,  ^/6otA,  74M,    ^/8Sf/i,      B  [?  Keane],  \'sfA, 
2/83/-^,  2/87M,  94/y4. 

Fourth  Division. 
May  1809.     A.  Campbell. 

A  [Myers  acting  for  A.  Campbell],  ^/j^A,  ^/S3^d.    B  [Sontag],  97M, 
2nd  battalion  of  Detachments. 

By  21  June  G.  Anson  has  IV.  B,  vice  Sontag,  but  he  is  moved  to 
command  the  8rd  cavalry  brigade  {vice  Erskine)  before  Talavera,  at 
which  battle  Kemmis  has  IV.  B,  to  which  ^j^oth  have  been  moved 
from  I.  B. 

A.  Campbell  is  wounded  at  Talavera  (so  records  of  T'^th)  and  goes 
home.  The  division  is  thus  vacant  till  Cole  comes  out  and  takes 
command,  Nov.    He  is  also  given  in  returns  as  G.O.C.  of  IV.  A. 

^  jwth  reaches  Lisbon  from  Madeira  (Aug.),  and  is  added  to  IV.  A 
in  Sept. ;  ^/27M  [in  garrison  at  Lisbon  since  the  Duero]  is  added  to 
IV.  B  by  Nov.,  2nd  Detachments  being  broken  up. 
1  Jan.  1810.    Cole. 

A   [Myers  acting  for  Cole],   ^/7//^,   ^jiiih,   ^Is^rd.      B   [Kemmis], 
»/27/A,  ^l^oth,  ^ith:    C.  [Lightbume],  2/5//^,  2/58//^. 

On  1  Mar.  A.  Campbell  reappears  as  G.O.C.  A  brigade,  which  now 
ranks  as  IV.  B,  Kemmis's  brigade  becoming  IV.  A,  while  Lightburne's 
(which  had  been  garrisoning  Lisbon  since  July,  and  was  added  to  the 
division  between  15  Dec.  1809  and  1  Jan.  1810)  is  transferred  to  III. 
{vide  supra.) 

On  8  Oct.  A.  Campbell's  brigade  is  removed  from  the  division 
(becoming  nucleus  of  VI.),  and  is  replaced  by  Pakenham's  brigade  of  I. 
(=  V?^'^*  ^/6ts/  (vice  79//^),  and  Brunswick  Gels  Light  Infantry, 
newly  arrived  1  Oct.) 

"  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  xxx.  266. 
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12  Nov.  B.  Oels  are  removed  into  Light  Division,  1  company  being 

attached  to  each  of  the  following  brigades :  IV.  A,  V.  A,  and  V.  B — 

being  replaced  by  ^/2^rd  from  home.     By  1  Dec.  ^/y/-^  from  VI.  have 

exchanged  with  ^/6ist,  IV.  B  thus  becoming  the  Fusilier  Bbigade.    ^ 

1  Jan.  1811.     Cole  [home  ill  Dec,  replaced  by]  Colville. 

A   [Kemmis],    ^/zyM,   ^/^ofA,   97M,    1    company  Brunswick    Oels. 

B  [Pakenham],  V7M,  ^/T^k,  723^^. 

On  1  Feb.  Brunswick  Oels  appear  in  IV.  A,  but  are  transferred  to 
VII.  A  by  8  March. 

In  Jan.  Houstoun  replaces  Pakenham  as  G.O.C.  of  IV.  B,  but  is 
transferred  to  command  of  VII.  by  8  March ;  the  brigade  has  no  G.O.C. 
ascribed  to  it  till  1  June.  [Myers  was  in  command  at  Albuera,  but  was 
killed  there.]  From  1  June  to  1  Aug.  Stopford  has  it,  then  Pakenham 
till  15  Nov. ;  no  G.O.C.  again  till  1  March  1812. 

After  Albuera  ^/T^h  and  ^jph  are  amalgamated,  skeleton  of  ^JTth 

going  home  July.    By  3  June  ^jOfZth  (from  II.)  is  added  to  IV.  B.     In 

Oct.  97M  (a  single  battalion  regiment)  is  sent  home  to  recruit  its 

losses. 

1  Jan.  1812.    Colville. 

A    [Kemmis],    ^ji-jth,   ^j^oth,  1  company  Brunswick  Oels.    B  [?], 

V7//i,  1/23^^,  V48//^. 

Colville  is  wounded  at  Badajoz  8  April.  The  division  is  without  a 
G.O.C.  till  8  July,  when  Cole  reappears ;  he  is  wounded  at  Salamanca 
22  July,  and  there  is  no  G.O.C.  again  till  15  Oct.  Cole  then  re- 
appears. 

IV.  B  has  no  G.O.C.  named  till  1  March ;  from  then  till  5  April 
Bowes  has  it.  He  is  wounded  at  Badajoz.  It  would  seem  that 
Pakenham  then  obtained  the  brigade,  as  Wellington's  Salamanca 
despatch  speaks  of  Ellis  of  2^rd  as  commanding  Pakenham's  brigade 
of  IV.,  Pakenham  having  III.  temporarily ;  the  returns  give  Pakenham 
as  in  command  of  III.  B.  In  any  case  EUis  seems  to  have  had  practical 
command  till  November,  when  Skerrett  gets  it. 

Kemmis  is  gone  by  1  April,  Harcourt  of  40/^  having  IV.  A  at  Badajoz. 
From  8  April  on  W.  Anson  has  it. 

The  brigade  which  comes  up  from  Cadiz  with  Skerrett  (viz.  ^rd 
Grenadiers,  ^/47/-^,  ^ l?>Tth,  and  ^l^$th  (2  companies),  and  joins  Hill 
at  Puente  Largo  (26  Oct.),  acts  as  part  of  IV.  on  the  retreat  to 
Salamanca,  being  broken  up  when  the  army  goes  into  winter  quarters. 

^  I2>2nd,  which  come  up  from  Gibraltar  8  June,  and  were  with  IV.  at 
Madrid,  but  only  appear  in  the  returns  as  officially  part  of  IV.  B  from 
1  Nov.,  are  transferred  to  VII.  B  when  the  army  is  reorganised  in  Decem- 
ber, 2nd  and  "^Is^rd — as  2nd  Provisional  Battalion — are  then  added 
to  IV.  A,  to  which  ^j^Zth  had  been  transferred  on  782«^  being  posted 
to  IV.  B.  In  December  2Qth  arrive  and  replace  ^  j?>2nd  in  IV.  B. 
1  Jan.  1813.     Cole. 

A  [W.  Anson],  ^l2']th,  ^ j/^oth,  ^ l^?>th,  2nd  Provisional  Battalion 
(=  2nd  and  ^/'52rd),  also  1  company  Brunswick  Oels.  B  [Skerrett], 
^/T^/i,  20th,  ^J2yd. 

When  Skerrett  gets  Light  Division  B — after  Vittoria — Ross  (of 
2otK)  replaces  him  in  command  of  IV.  B. 
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1  Jan.  1814.     Cole. 

A  [W.  Anson],  ^J2Tth,  ^ j/^oth,  ^j\%th,  2nd  Provisional  Battalion 
(=  2nd  and  ^/SS^*^),  also  1  company  Brunswick  Gels.  B  [Ross],  ^/y/^, 
20th,  ^ l22,rd. 

The  companies  of  ^/S3^^  sent  home  to  recruit  in  1812  come  out 
again  March,  and  rejoin  IV.  near  Toulouse  April,  but  after  the  battle. 
Ross  is  absent  (wounded)  by  25  March.     Brigade  has  no  G.O.C. 

Fifth  Division. 

The  JBrst  official  appearance  of  this  division  is  in  the  '  State '  for 
8  Aug.  1810;  before  that  '■^/isf,  ^lf)th  (which  had  arrived  at  Lisbon 
en  route  to  Gibraltar  1  April,  but  had  landed  there  instead),  and 
^Iz^th  (arrived  Lisbon  8  April)  had  formed  the  so-called  '  army  of 
the  Zezera '  under  Leith.  They  appear  as  a  brigade  under  his  com- 
mand in  the  '  State  '  of  8  July. 
8  Aug.  1810.  Leith. 
A  [J.  S.  Barnes,  oi^jist],  ^/isf,  ^j^th,  ^Iz^th. 

On  8  Oct.  the  second  brigade  first  appears,  comprising  ^ 1 2,0th  (just 
arrived  at  Lisbon  from  Cadiz)  and  ^/44//5  (just  arrived  from  Cadiz, 
where  it  had  been  since  2  April).  This  brigade  has  no  G.O.C,  but 
Hay  is  in  command  of  V.  A,  vice  Barnes. 

By  15  Nov.  Dunlop  is  in  command  of  V.  B,  to  which  ^  j^th  (newly 
arrived)  is  added. 

The  '  State '  of  15  Nov.  gives  Low  as  G.O.C.  V.  A,  vice  Hay ;  but  by 
1  Dec.  Hay  is  back.     Possibly  it  is  an  error. 
1  Jan.  1811.    Leith. 
A  [Hay],  ^jisf,  ^l^th,  '^jz^.th,    B  [Dunlop],  ^  I ^th,  ^ 1 2,0th,  ^IW^. 

By  1  Feb.  Leith  is  absent,  division  having  no  G.O.C.  On  6  Feb. 
Erskine  is  put  in  Orders  to  command  V.,  but  he  actually  directed  the 
operations  of  the  advanced  guard  {i.e.  Light  Division  and  some 
cavalry)  during  March  and  April,  and  it  would  seem  that  Dunlop 
really  commanded  V.  in  this  period.  On  22  April  Erskine  is  again  in 
Orders  to  command  V,,  Craufurd  having  returned  and  resumed 
command  of  Light  Division.  From  15  May  on  V.  has  no  G.O.C, 
Erskine  having  been  removed  to  a  cavalry  command.  Probably 
Dunlop  has  it  till  he  goes  home  (8  Oct.),  being  replaced  by  G.  T. 
Walker.    By  1  Dec.  Leith  is  back. 

By  1  March  1  company  Brunswick  Gels  is  attached  to  each  brigade 
as  light  troops. 
1  Jan.  1812.     Leith. 

A    [Hay],   ^list,   ^f<^th^   ^l2,'&th,    1    company  Brunswick    Gels.      B 
[Walker],  ^JA^h,  ^j 2,0th,  ^/44th,  1  company  Brunswick  Gels. 

At  Badajoz  (6  April)  Walker  is  wounded,  V.  B  having  no  G.O.C.  in 
the  '  States '  of  8  April-1  July ;  on  8  July  Pringle  gets  it. 

2/4M  (arrives  at  Lisbon  by  1  May)  joins  V.  B  15  May.  ^/^Sth 
arrives  before  15  June  ;  incurs  some  loss  at  Salamanca,  though  it  is 
not  given  in  the  *  States '  as  part  of  V.  A  till  8  Aug. ;  it  would  seem  to 
have  joined  the  brigade  before  that. 

From  1  June  till  the  reorganisation  (in  December)  ^/s^th  appear  as 
part  of  V.  B  ;  but  this  would  seem  to  be  an  error,  as  they  are  at  Burgos 
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with  I.  B,  and  incur  little  loss  at  Salamanca,  where  V.  was  sharply 
engaged  while  I.  was  in  reserve. 

III.  A  has  no  G.O.C.  named  8  June-1  Aug. ;  Greville  (of  38/y^)  was 
in  command  at  Salamanca.  On  1  Aug.  Hulse  (from  VI.  A)  gets  it ; 
Leith  having  been  wounded  at  Salamanca,  Hulse  seems  to  have  had 
temporary  command  of  the  division,  but  dies  8  Sept.,  Pringle  then 
having  the  division  till  Oswald  takes  command  (25  Oct.),  Pringle 
then  reverting  to  his  brigade. 

V.  A  has  no  G.O.C.  named  8  Sept.-l  Nov.,  then  E.  Barnes  has  it ; 
he  is  moved  to  VII.  A  when  Hay  rejoins  (December). 

^4//^,  ^/4^/i,  Vs^^'^j  ^^^  ^i'h^ih  are  all  present  up  to  the  end  of 
November.  2/4M  is  then  drafted  into  "" \\th  and  sent  home,  "^Iz^th 
into  ^ I z^th  and  sent  home. 

'^I^oth  and  "^ 1 44th  are  formed  into  ^th  Provisional  Battalion  in 
December,  ^j^^th,  which  had  come  up  with  Skerrett  from  Cadiz, 
being  added  to  V.  B. 

Eobinson  (on  staff  as  brigadier-general  from  August  on)  seems  to 
have  replaced  Pringle  in  command  of  V.  B  about  November  or  Decem- 
ber. 
1   Jan.   1813.      [Hay,  acting  till  April,  then]  Oswald  [till  August, 
when]  Leith  [returns  (he  is  wounded  at  San  Sebastian,  September), 
Oswald  having  command  till  October,  then  Hay.J 

A  [Hay],  ^/i^/,  ^l^th,  ^/;^StA,  1  company  Brunswick  Oels.  B 
[?  Eobinson],  ^/4^/i,  '^j^'jth,  4th  Provisional  Battalion  {■='^1 2,0th  and 
'^ 1 44th),  1  company  Brunswick  Oels. 

While  Hay  has  the  division  Greville  commands  V.  A. 
In  May  ^j^^th  (from  Cadiz)  replaces  4th  Provisional  Battalion, 
which  goes  home  in  June.     On  15  Oct.  ^j^^th  (from  Lord  Aylmer's 
brigade)  is  posted  to  V.  B,  "^ I^Tlh  being  transferred  to  V.  A. 

Eobinson  is  wounded  before  Bayonne  10  Dec. ;  his  successor  (Piper, 
of  4th)  is  wounded  11  Dec,  Tonson  (of  "^j^^th)  being  left  in  command. 
1  Jan.  1814.     [Hay  acting  till  February,  then]  Colville. 
A  [Hay],  ^list,  ^j^th,  ^ji^th,  ^j^ph,   1   company  Brunswick   Oels. 
B  [Eobinson],  ^  j^fh,  ^ j^gth,  '^ jZ^th,  1  company  Brunswick  Oels. 

Eobinson  is  not  actually  present  till  after  1  Feb.  Hay  is  killed  at 
Bayonne  14  April. 

Sixth  Division. 

[Formed  at  Torres  Vedras  October  1820  by  the  transfer  of  A. 
Campbell's  brigade  of  the  IVth  Division.  It  first  appears  as  Vlth 
Division  in  the  '  State  '  of  8  Oct.,  viz. — ] 

8  Oct.  1810.  A.  Campbell  (given  both  as  G.O.C.  division  and  G.O.C. 
brigade). 

On  15  Nov.  Hulse  appears  as  G.O.C.  brigade  under  A.  Campbell. 
By  1  Dec.  V^i^^  appears  in  place  of  '^hth,  transferred  to  the 
Fusilier  Brigade  of  IV. 
1  Jan.  1811.     A.  Campbell. 
A  [Hulse],  ^Iwih,  '^jszrd,  ^jeist. 

By  8  March  a  new  brigade  has  been  added  to  the  division  under 
Burne  (of  ^  l^6th),  comprising  2nd  and  ^ Ii6tk. 

VOL.  XVII.  — NO.  lxv.  k 
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(According  to  the  general  orders,  given  in  Wellington's  '  Despatches,' 
the  Brunsioick  Gels  were  posted  to  VI.  in  March  1811.  However  the 
'  States  '  show  them  as  belonging  to  IV.  A  from  1  Feb.  to  8  March,  to 
VII.  A  from  8  March.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  temporarily 
attached  to  VI.  until  ^2nd  arrived,  as  they  were  not  at  Albuera  with 
ist  and  2nd  Light  Battalions  K.G.L.,  the  other  regiments  of  their 
brigade ;  but  at  Fuentes  they  seem  to  have  been  with  VII.) 

^JT^ind  are  at  Lisbon  (newly  arrived)  8  July;  by  1  Aug.  they  are 
attached  to  VI.  B. 

A.  Campbell  leaves  for  India  in  October,  the  division  having  no 
G.O.C.  ascribed  to  it  in  the  'States'  from  15  Nov.  to  15  Feb.,  Burne 
being  in  temporary  command. 
1  Jan.  1812.     (Burne  substitute  for)  H.  Clinton  (who  arrives  15  Feb.) 
A  [Hulse],  ^jiith,  V53r^,  ^I6ist.     B  [Burne],  2nd,  ^Iz^nd,  ^jidth. 
By  1  April  VI.  B  has  no  G.O.C,  by  8  May  Bowes  has  it ;  he  is 
killed  in  the  attack  on  the  Salamanca  Forts  (24  June),  and  till  1  Oct. 
VI.  B  has  no  G.O.C.  ;  then  Hinde  has  it. 

After  Salamanca  Hulse  is  transferred  to  V.  A,  VI.  A  having  no 
G.O.C.  named  from  1  Aug.  to  8  Nov.,  Bingham  (of  ^2>rd)  being  actually 
in  command. 

When  the  army  is  in  winter  quarters  (December)  the  division  is 
reorganised,  the  '  Line '  or '  Highland '  brigade  of  I.  being  transferred  to 
VI.  as  VI.  A  under  Stirling,  comprising  ^ l^2nd,   ^ l']^th,  and  ^j^ist 
(newly  arrived  at  Corunna,  8  Oct.),  vice '^/24/'y^  and  '>^I^Zth,  trans- 
ferred to  VII.  A  as  2,^d  Provisional  Battalion.     The  two  old  brigades 
of  VI.  are  amalgamated  as  VI.  B  under  Hinde,  2nd  and  ^/s^rd  being 
transferred  to  IV.  A  as  2nd  Provisional  Battalion. 
1  Jan.  1813.   (Pakenham  as  substitute  Jan.-?  28  June  for)  H.  Clinton. 
A    [Stirling],   ^J42nd,   ^h^th,   ^/gis^.     B    [Hinde],   ^/iit/i,   ^/s^nd, 
V36M,  V615/. 

Pakenham  is  in  command  at  the  time  of  Vittoria  (21  June) ;  but 
on  29  June  he  signs  the  return  as  adjutant- general.  H.  Clinton  is 
again  absent  from  22  July,^^  giving  place  to  Pack,  appointed  to 
command  VI.  A,  (vice  Stirling)  about  the  same  time.^^ 

At  Sorauren  (20  July)  Pack  is  wounded  when  in  command  of  the 
division ;  and  Pakenham  replaces  him,  giving  place  before  8  Aug.  to 
Colville,  who  is  removed  to  III.  in  September,  Pack  apparently  having 
the  division  again  till  Clinton  returns — in  time  for  the  passage  of  the 
Bidassoa  (9  Oct.)  When  Pack  has  the  division  Stirling  commands 
VL  A. 

In  August  Lambert  replaces  Hinde  in  command  of  VI.  B. 
Both  ^jiith  and  ^ 61^/ are  sometimes  represented  as  belonging  to 
VI.  A  ;  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  VI.  B  that  they  properly 
belonged.    The  precedence  of  the  brigades  often  varies. 
1  Jan.  1814.    H.  Clinton, 

A    [Pack],   ^/42nd,   ^ h^th,   ^/gist.      B    [Lambert],   ^/iith,   ^l2,2nd, 
^lz6th,  V61J/. 

'*  Supplementary  Despatches,  viii.  16. 

'*  In  the  returns  Pack  appears  as  commanding  an  unattached  Portuguese  brigade 
up  to  16  July. 
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At  Toulouse  Pack  is  wounded,  Douglas  replacing  him. 

Lambert  succeeds  to  the  command  of  the  division  in  May,  Hinde 
getting  the  brigade. 

32«^  are  not  present  at  Toulouse,  being  at  San  Jean  de  Luz,  re- 
fitting. 

Seventh  Division. 

[Formed  March  1811,  'in  consequence  of  the  reinforcements  from 
England,'  Tomkinson.  These  include  51^/  (arrived  at  Lisbon 
Feb.),  S^^A  (arrived  March),  isf  and  2nd  Light  Battalions  K.G.L. 
(only  present  at  Lisbon  by  1  April),  also  Chasseurs  Britamiiques— 
a  foreign  corps  in  the  British  service,  which  reaches  Cadiz  from 
Sicily  2  Dec.  1810,  but  is  at  Lisbon  by  1  Feb.  The  division  first 
appears] 

8  March  1811.    Houstoun. 

A  [C.  Alten],  ist  and  2nd  Light  Battalions  K.G.L. ,  Brunswick  Oels, 
9  companies  (from  IV.  A).     B  [?],  5ii-/,  85//^,  Chasseurs  Britanniques. 

This  must  be  regarded  as  a  '  paper  '  state  of  things,  as  1st  and  2nd 
Light  K.G.L.  have  not  arrived  and  acted  as  an  independent  brigade 
at  Albuera,  while  Brunsioich  Oels  may  have  been  attached  to  VI.  {vide 
supra,  p.  129)  at  this  time.  1  company  Brunswick  Oels  is,  and  remains 
till  the  end,  attached  to  each  of  the  following  brigades  :  IV.  A,  V.  A, 
V.  B.] 

By  8  April  Sontag  is  in  command  of  VII.  B.  In  July  6^th  arrive 
from  home,  being  posted  to  VI.  B  by  1  Aug. 

From  1  Aug.  till  8  May  1812  no  G.O.C.  is  ascribed  to  the  division, 
Houstoun  having  been  invalided  home.  Sontag  seems  to  have  com- 
manded it  till  October,  when  he  also  goes  home.  After  that  Alten  is 
in  temporary  command. 

85M  (a  single  battalion  regiment)  goes  home  in  October,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  losses  and  other  causes. 

VII.  B  is  without  a  G.O.C.  from  15  Oct.  to  15  Dec.  By  1  Jan 
1812  De  Bernewitz  is  in  command. 

C.  Halkett  probably  commands  VII.  A  for  Alten  when  the  latter 
had  the  division. 

[B  brigade  is  occasionally  referred  to  as  '  the  English  brigade  of 
VII.,'  also  as  the  Light  Infantry  brigade,  all  three  English  regiments  in 
it  being  '  light  infantry  '  regiments.     A  brigade  is  called  *  the  German 
Light  Brigade.'] 
1  Jan.  1812  [no  G.O.C.  named  till  8  May,  then]  John  Hgpe.i^ 
A    [C.    Alten],    1st  and  2nd  Light  Battalions  K.G.L.,  Brunswick 
Oels.     B  \J)Q^&cnei^\iz\,<fist,  6%th,  Chasseurs  Britanniques. 

Alten,  in  temporary  command  of  the  division,  is  transferred  to  the 
Light  Division  by  8  May.  From  then  till  end  of  year  VII.  A  has  no 
G.O.C.  in  the  '  States,' but  Halkett  probably  commands  it :  he  certainly 
does  on  the  retreat  from  Burgos. 

[Colonel  Tomkinson  {supra)  is  not  accurate  in  giving  85  M  as  still 
part  of  VII.  B;  it  had  been  ordered  home  in  Oct.  1811.^^  He  also 
omits  68/^.] 

'"  Not  to  be  confused  with  Sir  J.  Hope,  afterwards  Lord  Hopetoun. 
'"  Cf.  Despatches,  viii.  317. 

K  2 
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Hope  is  absent  by  8  Oct.,  the  division  is  without  a  G.O.C.  till  28 
Oct.,  when  Dalhousie  gets  it. 

When  the  army  is  in  winter  quarters  isf  and  2tid  Light  K.G.L. 
are  transferred  to  the  K.G.L.  brigade  of  I.,  ^/6fk  (arrived  from  home 
'^owemher)  &ndi :^rd Provisional  Battalion  (=  2/24M  and  ^  '58M)  taking 
their  place  in  VII.  A,  while  V 8 2«^— -temporarily  in  IV.  B — is  added  to 
VII.  B. 

From  November  on  E.  Barnes  commands  VII.  A. 
1  Jan.  1813.     Dalhousie. 

A  [Barnes],  ^/6fA,  ^rd  Provisional  Battalion  (=2/24/,^  and  ^/^Sf/i), 
Brunswick  Gels.  B  [De  Bemewitz],  515/,  68M,  ^/S2nd,  Chasseurs 
Britanniques . 

The  relative  precedepce  of  the  brigades  is  hard  to  ascertain.  Some 
accounts  {e.g.  Records  of  2^ih)  make  Barnes's  brigade  VII.  B 
(Dalhousie  does  in  his  report  on  Vittoria),^^  but  the  official  list  for 
1  Jan.  1814^^  and  the  lists  for  Vittoria  and  the  Pyrenees  (in  Original 
Correspondence,  P.R.O.)  make  Barnes  VII.  A,  Grant  VII.  B. 

By  Vittoria  Grant  (of  ^2 fid)  has  replaced  De  Bemewitz,  but  before 
the  end  of  June  Inglis  has  the  brigade.  When  Barnes  is  transferred  to 
II.  A  (Dec.)  Gardiner  gets  his  brigade. 

Dalhousie  is  absent  in  Oct.,  Le  Cor — commanding  a  Portuguese 

division — replacing  him.    In  December  G.  T.  Walker  gets  the  division. 

1  Jan.  1814.     [Walker  till  25  Feb.,  then]  Dalhousie. 

A  [Gardiner],  ^ jStk,  2,rd  Provisional  Battalion{=  ^/24fA  and  ^/^S^A), 

Brunswick  Gels.  B  [Inglis],  51^/,  6S//1,  ^  j2>2nd  Chasseurs  Britanniques. 

As  Inglis  is  senior  to  Gardiner  his  brigade  is  often  referred  to  as 

VILA. 

Light  Division. 
[The  light  brigade  (R.  Craufurd),  which,  from  Talavera  on,  forms 
part  of  the  3rd  division,  is  taken  out  of  that  division,  and  forms  an 
independent  unit  from  1  March  1810  on.     It  is  then— though  only  one 
brigade — first  called  •  Division.'] 

1  March  1810.     R.  Ckaufued,  ^/4^rd,  ^/^2nd,  ^l<)Sth. 
On  8  Aug.  it  appears  as  divided  into  brigades  for  the  first  time, 
thus  : — 

A  [Beckwith  of  VqS^'^I*  V43^^>  4  companies  V95^^  (^'Iso  1st 
Portuguese  Caqadores).  B  [Barclay  of  '^l^2nd],  ^/^2nd,  4  companies 
V95^^  (also  ^rd  Caqadores). 

At  Busaco  Barclay  is  wounded  and  invalided  home.  B  has  no 
G.O.C.  till  15  Nov.,  when  Wynch  (of  4M)  gets  it. 

By  1  Oct.  1  company  '^l^^th  is  present  in  A.     By  15  Nov.  Briinsicick 
Gels  (9  companies)  are  added  to  B.] 
1  Jan.  1811.    R.  Craufubd. 
A  [no  G.O.C.  named,  ?  Beckwith],  ^/A^rd,  4  companies  ^/gs^/i,  1 
company  2/95M.     B    [no  G.O.C.  named,  ?  Wynch],  ^le,2nd,  4  com- 
panies ^  l^sth,  Brunsivick  Gels. 

The  Brunswick  Gels  are  removed  from  the  division  by  1  Feb.,  owing 
to  their  desertion,  and  other  misconduct. 

By  8  Feb.  the  division  has  no   G.O.C,   Craufurd  going  home 
Suppl.  Desjp.  viii.  8  ;  cf.  viii.  21.  '»  Ibid.  viii.  513. 
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ill,  Drummond  (of  52nd)  in  temporary  command  of  B  having  the 
division.  On  15  Feb.  Beckwith  and  Drummond  appear  as  command- 
ing the  brigades.  During  the  pursuit  of  Massena  (March-April)  the 
division  was  under  Eeskine,  though  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
*  States.' 

By  8  March   ^/^2/id,   newly  arrived    at    Lisbon,  forms  part  of 
B.    ['  Eecords   and  Badges '  is  wrong  in  stating  that  this  battalion 
was  never  in  the  Peninsula  after  1809.] 
K.  Craufurd  is  back  by  22  April. 

A  has  no  G.O.C.  given  1  Aug.-31  Dec,  Beckwith  having  gone 
home  and  being  replaced  by  Barnard  (of  gs^Ji).  From  8  Sept.  to  1  Oct. 
B  has  no  G.O.C,  Drummond  being  dead.  By  1  Oct.  Vandeleur  is  in 
command. 

[3  companies  of  '^I^S^h  had  gone  out  to  Cadiz  in  March  1810, 
followed  later  in  1810  by  headquarters  and  2  more  companies,  one  of 
which  had  been  detained  in  Portugal  by  Spencer  and  attached  to 
Erskine's  brigade].^" 

In  July  a  detachment  of  ^l<)S^h  arrives  from  Cadiz  ;  it  is  added  to 

A  by  1  Sept.,  1  company  ^j^S^h,  hitherto  attached  to  Erskine's  brigade 

of  I.  (afterwards  II.  A),  being  removed  from  that  brigade  and  added  to 

A  by  15  Sept.  By  1  Oct.  1  company  has  been  added  to  ^/95//^,  also  in  A. 

1  Jan.  1812.     E.  Cbaufukd. 

A  [no  G.O.C.  named  all  the  year,  ?  Barnard],  V43^^.  4  companies, 
1/95^/^,  2  companies  '^jg^th,  5  companies  ^/gs^/i.  B  [Vandeleur], 
^/^2nd,  ^ I c^2nd,  4  companies  ^/95//^. 

At  Ciudad  Eodrigo  (19  Jan.)  Craufurd  is  killed  and  Vandeleur 
wounded,  Barnard  commanding  division  jpro  tevi.,  Gibbs(of  e^2nd)  B. 

By  1  March  ^/k,  2nd  is  out  of  B,  having  turned  its  effectives  over  to 
'^l$2nd.     It  goes  home  by  1  April. 

By  8  May  795//^  is  united  in  B,  but  it  is  again  divided  1  Aug., 
4  companies  in  each  brigade,  when  ^j^Sth  (2  companies)  are  trans- 
ferred to  B,  two  more  companies  "^jqs^h  arrived  from  England  in 
May.  When  Skerrett  brings  up  the  British  troops  from  Cadiz  the 
2  companies  VqS^'^  which  had  been  there  since  April  1810  are  added 
to  B,  as  is  also  ^l^sth,  ^I^Sth  being  finally  united  in  A,  to  which 
3/95//^  is  transferred  back  before  the  new  year. 

C.   Alten  obtains  definite  command  of  the  division  by  8  May; 
Vandeleur  resumes  command  of  B  by  15  April. 
1  Jan.  1813.     C.  Alten. 

A  [?  no  G.O.C],  ^lA2>rd,  ^I^Sth,  ^I^Sth  (5  companies).  B  [Vande- 
leur], ^Ji2nd,  V95^>^  (6  companies). 

Before  15  April  Kempt  takes  command  of  A.     By  6  July  Vandeleur 
is  transferred  to  a  cavalry  brigade,  Skerrett  (from  IV.  B)  getting  B  in 
his  place,  though  at  the  Nivelle  Colborne    (of  12nd)  is   actually  in 
command,  Skerrett  being  on  leave. 
1  Jan.  1814.     C  Alten. 

A   [Kempt],  ^Uzrd,  ^l^^th,  ^j^lth  (5  companies).    B  [Colborne  for 
Skerrett],  ^  j $2nd,  "^ j f^^th  {6  companies). 
Barnard  commands  B  at  Orthez. 

™  Cope's  Bifle  Brigade. 
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Reviews  of  Books 


The  Baces  of  Europe.  By  William  Z.  Ripley,  Ph.D.  (London  :  Kegan 
Paul.     1899.) 

A  Selected  Bibliography  of  the  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  of  Europe. 
By  William  Z.  Bipley,  Ph.D.  (Boston,  U.S.A. :  Published  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.     1899.) 

The  substance  of  the  former  book,  to  which  the  '  Bibliography '  forms 
a  supplement,  appeared  at  first  in  the  form  of  Lowell  lectures,  and 
was  published  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  It  took  rank  at  once 
in  the  forefront  of  the  literature  of  the  subject ;  and  in  its  perma- 
nent shape  it  has  become  indispensable  to  the  student  of  the  peoples 
and  even  of  the  history  of  Europe.  Dr.  Ripley  has  covered  a 
vast  field  of  research  with  great  diligence  and  thoroughness  ;  the  biblio- 
graphy is  practically  complete,  and  the  footnotes  referring  to  its  contents 
exhibit  the  state  of  the  evidence  at  every  stage ;  and  the  conclusions, 
generally  sound,  and  always  suggestive,  are  expressed  in  a  vigorous  and 
lucid  style  which  disguises,  almost  unduly,  the  immense  amount  of  work 
which  the  results  represent.  The  working  hypothesis  is  that,  commonly 
accepted  now,  of  a  threefold  grouping  of  the  population  of  Europe  under 
the  types  represented  by  the  tall  blond  dolichocephalic  people  of 
Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic,  the  brown  brachycephalic  folk  of  the 
'  Alpine '  region,  and  the  dark  dolichocephalic  '  Iberian '  or  '  Medi- 
terranean '  stock  of  the  southern  and  western  seaboards.  But  Dr. 
Ripley  is  careful  not  to  conceal  the  many  local  phenomena  which  fail  at 
present  to  fall  into  this  general  scheme,  and  inclines  moreover  to  the 
growing  belief  that  the  blond  giants  of  the  north  may  prove  to  be  a 
bleached  and  overgrown  variety  of  the  same  longheaded  type  as  Homo 
Mediterraneus.  Occasionally  Dr.  Ripley  is  betrayed,  in  outlying  sections 
of  the  book,  into  the  slips  which  are  inevitable  when  one  is  dealing  with 
other  people's  controversies.  By  combining,  for  example,  Dr.  Murray's 
unqualified  statements  as  to  Mycenaean  dating  with  Dr.  Furtwiingler's 
dating  for  the  bronzes  of  Olympia,  he  brings  out  the  Mycenaean  age  after 
instead  of  before  the  period  of  geometrical  art  in  Greek  lands,  and  makes 
it  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  Ionian  art  of  the  sixth  century.  In 
more  essential  matters  also  he  is  inclined  to  give  a  rather  excessive  value 
to  deductions  from  craniometrical  indices,  without  regard  to  the  absolute 
measurements  on  which  these  indices  themselves  are  based.  But  here 
again,  though  current  opinion  seems  to  be  veering  to  the  side  of  caution, 
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the  question  is  an  open  one,  and  until  anthropologists  can  be  induced  to 
publish  their  evidence  more  thoroughly  the  indices  are  often  all  that  is 
available.  A  special  word  of  praise  should  be  added  in  regard  to  the  maps, 
which  for  ingenuity,  lucidity,  and,  suggestiveness  far  surpass  anything  of 
the  kind  which  had  been  done  before.  And  the  Public  Library  of  Boston 
must  be  congratulated,  without  reserve,  both  on  the  magnificent  collection 
of  the  literature  which  it  has  acquired  in  this  department  of  study,  and 
on  the  scholarly  fashion  in  which  it  has  made  it  accessible.  To  keep  the 
list  up  to  date  by  periodical  supplements  should  be  a  comparatively  easy 
task,  and  we  hope  much  that  this  may  be  done.  J.  L.  Myees. 

Geschichte  des  hellenistischen  Zeitalters.    Von  Julius  Kakst.    I.  'Die 
Grundlegung  des  Hellenismus.'     (Leipzig  :  Teubner.     1901.) 

The  chronological  range  of  this  volume  coincides  with  that  of  the  first  part  of 
Droysen's  monumental  history,  but  it  is  not  a  recast  of  Droysen's  volume 
and  does  not  take  its  place.  If  it  has  arisen  out  of  the  work  of  any 
previous  historian,  it  is  that  of  Niese ;  but  its  evolution  can  be  more 
easily  traced  in  earlier  publications  of  the  author  himself.  Beginning 
in  his  '  Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  Alexanders  des  Grossen,'  in  1887, 
with  critical  examination  of  the  authorities  for  certain  periods  of 
Alexander's  career.  Dr.  Kiirst  showed  clearly  some  years  later,  by  his 
study  of  the  development  and  theoretic  basis  of  ancient  monarchy,' 
wherein  consisted  his  interest  in  Macedonian  and  Hellenistic  history. 
We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  we  have  to  do  now  rather 
with  a  volume  of  essays  in  ancient  politics  than  with  a  balanced  narrative 
history.  The  careers  of  Philip  and  his  son  are  here  made  to  serve  the 
ends  of  a  publicist,  concerned  in  chief  with  the  introduction  of  the  idea 
of  personal  absolutism  into  the  world.  How,  in  accordance  with  this 
inception,  the  succeeding  volumes  are  to  be  written  one  is  rather  curious 
to  see.  Their  working  theory  is  clearly  foreshadowed.  Dr.  Karst  is 
going  to  argue  that  the  Hellenismus  was  non-Hellenic.  That  is  to  say, 
Greeks  subserved  in  the  larger  world  an  idea  antagonistic  to  what  we 
consider  most  characteristic  of  their  spirit,  and  the  result  in  Asia  and 
Africa  was  hardly  to  be  rightly  called  Greek  civilisation  at  all.  We 
look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  working  out  of  this  theory  in  the 
tangled  history  of  the  Diadochi.  The  really  important  result  of  the 
Hellenismus  was  not  the  '  Alexandrian '  Greek,  but  the  '  Alexandrian  ' 
Jew.  To  justify  his  ambitious  undertaking  Dr.  Karst  will  have  to 
show  us  what  the  new  idea  had  to  do  with  the  making  of  that 
momentous  product,  as  well  as  how  much  Hellenism  had  to  say  to  it, 
and  how  much  Semitism.  And  if  he  can  do  that  from  the  available 
evidence  he  will  have  done  what  no  one  has  done  before  him. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  Hellenistic  period  some  such  scheme  of 
essays  as  this  is  probably  the  best  method.  How  impossible  is  narrative 
after  Alexander's  death  Droysen's  magnificent  failure  clearly  showed.  To 
know  how  unreadable  and  uninstructive  an  enumeration  of  the  scanty, 
disjointed,  and  often  dubious  events  known  to  us  must  be,  we  turn  to 
Niese.  We  have,  therefore,  no  quarrel  with  Dr.  Karst  for  writing  essays. 
'  Historische  BibliotJieJc,  vi.  (1898). 
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The  detailed  history  of  the  two  makers  of  Macedon  does  not  need  restating 
at  this  juncture.  There  is  little  or  no  new  material  of  importance 
available,  and  there  will  be  none  unless  one  of  the  lost  historians  be 
recovered.  The  detailed  history  of  the  Diadochi  cannot  be  legitimately 
written.  If,  therefore,  we  have  a  quarrel  with  our  author,  it  is  for  not 
consistently  writing  essays,  and  nothing  but  essays,  in  this  first  volume  ; 
and  for  introducing  so  much  narrative  without  care  that  it  should  be 
continuous,  and  pronouncing  judgments  on  historical  questions  not 
necessary  to  his  main  theme,  without  leisure  to  give  satisfactory  reasons. 

The  opening  section  is  in  the  purest  spirit  of  essay — a  most  suggestive 
and  luminous  study  of  Greek  political  ideas  in  their  theory  and  practice 
during  the  fourth  century.  The  author  shows  how  the  ttoAis  decayed 
under  commerical  influence,  how  individuaUsm  increased,  and  how  little 
reality  there  had  come  to  be  (or  had  ever  been)  in  the  national  pan-Hellenic 
programme.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  century  was  away  from  a  union 
of  self-governed  communities,  not  towards  it,  and  the  philosophers  more 
and  more  clearly  looked  beyond  the  ttoAis. 

Passing  to  the  representatives  of  the  new  order,  Dr.  Karst  maintains 
his  pubhcist  attitude  in  so  far  that  he  abstains  from  any  treatment  of  the 
personalities  of  Philip  or  Alexander ;  whereby  he  avoids  temptations  to 
rhetoric  that  have  seldom  been  resisted.  He  refuses  also,  with  fair 
success,  to  be  drawn  into  discussion  on  matters  of  fact,  not  even  for  the 
most  part  following  the  venerable  plan  of  looking  diflBculties  boldly  in  the 
face  and  passing  on  his  way.  But  nevertheless  the  treatment  from  this 
point  onwards  is  not  simply  that  of  the  essayist  developing  the  theme  of 
his  introductory  section.  The  author  seems  to  feel  an  obligation  to  supply 
at  least  a  thread  of  narrative,  to  connect  the  eminently  interesting 
moments  which  marked  the  evolution  of  the  monarchical  idea.  In 
so  doing  he  has  to  touch  on  many  facts  which,  in  our  opinion,  if  dealt 
with  at  all,  must  be  dealt  with  fully,  and  entail  the  treatment  of  other 
facts  and  questions  here  ignored. 

To  take  two  or  three  examples  of  disputable  statements  appearing 
without  the  support  that  they  need.  When  Dr.  Karst  has  to  mention 
the  despatch  of  the  young  prince  Philip  as  a  hostage  to  Thebes,  he  (p.  182) 
simply  states  that  Pelopidas's  expedition  to  Macedonia  in  369  had  no 
result,  and  that  Philip  could  not  have  been  sent  back  with  the  Theban 
general,  since  he  was  still  in  Macedon  after  his  eldest  brother's  death.^ 
This  is  to  pass  sub  silentio  a  widely  received  view  that  it  was  as  a 
result  of  Pelopidas's  second  expedition  to  Macedonia  ^  that  Philip  was 
despatched.  Dr.  Karst  dismisses  the  much-discussed  term  ire^eraipoL  by 
saying  it  is  undenkhar  that  the  original  mounted  h-aipoi  could  have 
brooked  the  admission  of  a  large  mass  of  infantry  to  a  privileged  position. 
He  states  therefore  that  the  word  meant  simply  infantry,  the  element 
eraipoi  being  a  meaningless  survival  in  the  name.  This  again  is  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  some  of  the  privileges  of  the  original  eraipoi  were 
actually  extended  to  a  much  wider  body,  and  that  the  word  Tre^eVatpoi 
is  always  used  by  Alexander's  historians,  as  well  as  by  Demosthenes, 
with  a  clear  reference  to  soldiery  d'dlite.    In  the  same  connexion  he 

2  Aeseh.  F.  L.  26. 

*  In  368  or  367,  mentioned  by  Plut.  Pel.  27,  and  Diod.  xv.  71. 
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rejects  Anaximenes's  plain  statement  that  '  Alexander  II '  made  certain 
military  reforms,  on  the  ground  of  the  latter's  youth  and  short  reign,  and 
reads  '  Philip  '  in  his  place.  But  Alexander  reigned  two  years,  and  came 
to  the  throne  not  much  younger  than  his  famous  nephew.  An  undis- 
puted manuscript  reading  of  a  fragment  of  Anaximenes  cannot  be  so 
easily  disposed  of. 

At  the  same  time  much  is  also  ignored.  The  enthusiastic  student  of 
Greek  internal  politics  will  look  in  vain  to  Dr.  Karst  for  light  on  the 
obscure  antecedents  and  consequents  of  the  peace  of  Philocrates.  With 
what  was  going  on  in  Athens  our  author  has  no  concern.  It  does  not 
interest  him  to  discuss  what  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines  did,  or  did  not, 
say  or  do,  and  we  own  to  every  sympathy  with  him.  It  is,  however, 
surprising,  after  the  lengthy  treatment  of  ethnological  questions  and  inner 
Macedonian  organisation,  that  the  author  should  have  dealt  so  sketchily 
with  Philip's  own  action  just  before  and  just  after  the  conclusion  of  that 
peace.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  in  no  mind  to  linger  over  anything  which 
does  not  illustrate  the  weltgeschichtUch  political  idea.  After  summarily 
disposing  (without  addition  to  our  knowledge)  of  the  years  346  to  338,  and 
declining  to  be  delayed  by  the  first  invasion  of  southern  Greece,  the 
Scythian  expedition  and  conquest  of  the  Balkan  country,  the  attack  on  the 
Propontic  cities,  or  even  Chaeronea,  he  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  con- 
gress of  Corinth,  little  as  we  know  or  can  know  of  its  deliberations  or  acts. 
On  this  as  an  epoch-making  ev&t  in  universal  political  history  it  seems  to 
us  that  altogether  too  much  stress  is  laid.  Except  that  a  monarchical 
state  was  at  the  head,  the  new  League  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
leagues  of  Athens  and  Sparta  at  their  moment  of  full  development.  Dr. 
Karst  rightly  rejects  Kohler's  ingenious  deduction  from  a  passage  in 
Justin  that  the  League  had  no  necessary  reference  to  a  Persian  war,  but 
was  imperiously  and  compulsorily  formed  to  subserve  any  warlike  end  the 
Macedonian  might  desire.  This  is  far  too  important  a  fact  to  accept  on 
such  authority.  But  our  author  also  rightly  points  out  that  the  large 
forces  said  to  have  been  promised  at  Corinth  by  the  Greek  states  both  in 
338  to  Philip  and  in  336  to  Alexander  were  never  meant  to  follow  all 
together  to  Asia  or  even  to  be  mobilised  at  once.  The  figures  are  a 
statement  of  the  whole  contingent,  including  reserves,  that  could  possibly 
be  supplied  by  the  Greeks  to  meet  all  possible  emergencies  of  the  war. 

Dr.  Karst  often  treats  views  that  have  been  expressed  before,  more 
fully  and  more  decisively.  Inter  alia  he  does  excellent  service  by 
emphasising  the  fact  that  Philip's  organisation  of  his  realm  marked  an 
epoch  in  universal  history ;  for  it  was  the  first  '  European  power.' 
Again,  he  points  out  more  clearly  and  impartially  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  how  the  times  called  for  a  great  policy  and  how  im- 
possible it  was  for  the  Greek  ttoAi?  to  conceive  or  follow  such  a  policy. 
At  the  most  the  latter  could  only  send  the  flag  a  short  distance  in  the 
wake  of  trade.  It  needed  Alexander  to  make  trade  follow  the  flag.  A 
good  and,  I  think,  new  point  is  involved  in  the  inference  drawn  from 
Aristotle's  treatises  on  statecraft  that  Philip  instituted  at  his  court  the 
academic  instruction  of  those  who  might  have  to  govern.  A  good  deal  of 
labour,  however,  is  spent  somewhat  inconsistently  and  in  vain  by  the 
author  at  the  outset  in  insisting  that  the  Macedonians  were  not  Hellenes 
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but  a  people  filr  sich.  The  actual  measure  of  their  aloofness  was  not 
greater  than  followed  naturally  on  their  geographical  position  and  their 
form  of  polity.  Dr.  Karst  cannot  but  admit  that  there  was  no  doubt 
about  their  royal  house,  but  he  insists  that  that  was  of  an  origin  distinct 
from  all  its  subjects,  and  even  that  only  the  Heraclide  king,  and 
not  his  people,  was  admitted  to  the  Amphictyony  in  346.  This  is 
exceedingly  unlikely,  and  Dr.  Kiirst  inconsistently  enough  soon  after 
(p.  128)  speaks  of  the  Macedonian  popular  assembly  as  a  primitive 
Hellenic  or  pre-Hellenic  institution. 

After  all  this  question  of  origin  is  academic  and  of  no  sort  of  import- 
ance. An  Athenian  had  quite  as  much  or  as  little  in  common  with  a 
Macedonian  as  with  a  Thessalian  ;  he  worshipped  more  or  less  the  same 
gods  as  the  former,  understood  more  or  less  the  same  speech,  and  had  at 
least  as  much  community  of  tradition  and  hope  as  with  a  Theban  or  an 
Argive  or  an  Elean.  We  now  know  that  the '  Hellenes  '  were  compounded 
of  all  sorts  of  racial  stocks,  but  were  Hellenes  most  indubitably  in  virtue  of 
the  possession  of  a  certain  type  of  civihsation,  like  the  Hellenes  of  to-day. 
That  civilisation  was  possessed  as  much  by  the  southern  Macedonians  as  by 
the  Thessalian  s ;  and  if  the  one  people  was  Hellenic,  so  was,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  other.  That  there  was,  however,  a  clear  dividing  line 
between  the  southern  and  northern  Macedonians  (whether  the  distinction 
were  racial  or  not)  and  that  in  that  fact  lies  the  key  to  most  of  the 
internal  troubles  in  Macedon  before  the  accession  of  Philip  II,  is  not 
disproved  by  Dr.  Karst.  To  say  that  the  trust  reposed  in  Perdiccas  and 
Craterus  by  Alexander  makes,  it  impossible  that  their  Orestian  origin 
could  have  been  distinguished  from  that  of  Alexander  himself,  is  absurd. 
The  fusion  of  all  Macedon  was  practically  completed  ere  Philip's  death,  and 
all  distinction  was  admittedly  forgotten  long  before  Perdiccas  or  Craterus 
came  to  power. 

There  are  good  points  in  the  very  short  chapter  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  the  east  at  the  moment  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  notably 
the  distinction  of  Assyria  from  Persia  (illustrated  from  their  respec- 
tive creeds),  as  a  local  from  a  would-be  universal  power.  But  here 
again  the  author  is  only  concerned  with  the  character  of  the  monarchical 
government,  and  the  chapter  is  wholly  inadequate  to  convey  any  idea  of 
the  state  of  western  Asia  at  the  time.  Yet  without  a  very  clear  idea  of 
that  state  how  shall  we  come  to  understand  the  later  Hellenismiis  ? 

The  remainder  of  the  book,  devoted  to  Alexander,  while  open  to 
much  the  same  objections,  is  more  interesting.  On  the  thread  of  narra- 
tive is  strung  a  series  of  long  and  weighty  disquisitions  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  monarchical  position  and  the  personal  ambition  of  Alexander, 
and  on  the  effect  of  his  career  upon  subsequent  political  organisation. 
These  are  almost  without  exception  of  value,  and  the  only  general  criticism 
we  would  pass  on  them  is  this,  that  the  author's  rigid  abstention  from  any 
study  of  the  personality  of  Alexander  is  more  unfortunate  than  his 
reserve  in  the  case  of  Philip.  For  Alexander's  personaUty  went  for 
so  much  in  his  acts  and  those  of  his  followers  that  no  just  idea  can  be 
arrived  at  or  conveyed  of  the  development  of  affairs  during  the  conquest, 
if  it  is  an  unconsidered  factor.  That  said,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  justice  of  Dr.  Karst's  estimate  of  Alexander's  policy  towards  both  the 
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Greeks  and  the  orientals.  He  well  shows  how  much  the  conqueror's 
early  action  in  Asia  was  conditioned  by  distrust  of  the  former,  and 
rightly  (in  our  view)  credits  him  towards  the  end  of  his  life  with  the 
deliberate  intention  to  limit  city  freedom  all  over  the  Hellenic  area.  The 
credit  due  to  Philip  for  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  Alexander's  army 
is  always  duly  insisted  upon.  But  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  interest- 
ing pages  are  those  from  p.  302  onwards,  where  the  author  estimates  the 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  direct  personal  sovereignty  into  the  east, 
illustrating  the  change  by  remarking  that  Alexander  was  deified  as 
himself,  not  as  absorbed  in  any  old  national  god,  and  pointing  out  that 
the  great  result  of  the  conquest  all  over  Asia  was  not  the  spread  of  any 
really  Hellenic  political  idea.  Direct  personal  sovereignty  resting  on  a 
bureaucracy  is  the  antithesis  of  the  ttoAis.  "We  are  glad  also  to  note  the 
emphasis  laid  both  on  Alexander's  predominant  commercial  policy  and  on 
the  fact  that  Greek  commercial  ideas  are  more  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  Hellenismus  than  Greek  artistic  or  philosophic  ideas. 

It  is  curious,  however,  that  an  historian  of  the  Hellenistic  perioa 
should  deal  so  slightly  with  Alexander's  civic  foundations  and  the 
measures  that  prepared  the  way  for  them ;  while  the  significance  of 
the  destruction  of  Tyre  is  altogether  missed.  The  creation  of  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt,  hardly  stays  the  author  for  a,  moment.  He  makes  its  foundation 
simply  a  part  of  the  conqueror's  policy  of  mingling  races.  The  new  city 
was  no  more  than  a  place  where  Greek  and  Egyptian  temples  could  stand 
side  by  side  (p.  292).  The  greatest  and  most  lasting  effect  of  the  ruin  of 
the  Phoenician  port  and  the  creation  of  the  new  mixed  mart — the  com- 
mercial expansion  of  the  Jews — Dr.  Karst  does  not  mention.  About  the 
Anatolian  and  Syrian  foundations  nothing  is  said ;  and  when  we  get  to 
inner  Asia  the  great  foundations  in  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan  are  but 
just  noted,  with  the  most  obvious  and  general  remarks  on  their  probable 
sites  and  organisation.  There  is  nothing  for  the  student  of  ancient 
geography  or  Greek  colonisation  to  learn  from  Dr.  Ktirst's  treatment 
of  the  Asian,  Bactrian,  and  Indian  campaigns.  Since  the  facts  of  geo- 
graphy, chronology,  and  the  like  are  regarded  as  the  merest  scaffolding 
for  a  central  political  theme,  the  author  passes  very  lightly  over  them, 
and  in  relation  again  to  these  not  infrequently  makes  very  disputable 
statements  without  reserve,  and  ignores  difficulties.  The  assertion  on 
p.  212  that  Alexander  marched  from  Lake  Lychnitis  to  Thebes  by  the 
pass  of  Mezzovo  is  an  extreme  instance.  Among  all  the  possible  routes 
that  one  has  never  been  suggested,  for  it  leads  from  Thessaly,  not  into 
Macedonia  at  all,  but  into  Epirus.  Presumably  our  author  means  the 
pass  of  Malekassi.  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  passes  which  Alexander 
himself  crossed  between  the  Shuster  and  Shiraz  plains,  the  universally 
accepted  Kaleh-i-Sefid  defile  cannot  be  excluded  by  a  mere  reference  to 
Stolze;  nor  can  Hekatompylos  be  fixed  at  Shahrud  (p.  821),  instead  of 
Damghan,  by  a  similiar  reference  to  Mordtmann. 

The  serious  geographical  and  chronological  difficulties  in  the  received 
version  of  the  Afghan  and  Bactrian  campaigns  are  treated  as  non-existent. 
The  present  writer  has  pointed  out  that  a  march  of  at  least  1,300  miles 
through  difficult  country,  retarded  by  a  revolt,  a  siege,  treason  trials, 
and  the  foundation  of  colonies  by  the  way,  and  broken  by  at  least  one 
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long  halt,  cannot  have  been  accomplished  between  the  necessary  date  for 
the  start  from  Zadracarta-Astrabad  (early  autumn  331)  and  the  winter  of 
that  same  year  ;  that  Arrian's  unsatisfactory  treatment  of  the  Bactrian 
campaigns  is  best  explained  by  supposmg  that  he  has  brought  Alexander 
to  the  Oxus  a  year  too  early  ;  and  that  Diodorus's  chronology  (for  what 
it  is  worth  !)  supports  this  view.  The  evidence  of  the  new  fragment  of 
the  Parian  chronicle,  which  places  the  execution  of  Bessus  in  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Aristophon  (i.e.  at  latest  in  the  early  summer  of  329),  is  com- 
plicated by  a  later  entry,  referring  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  Eschate 
to  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  after.  It  is  of  no  use  to  take  these  entries 
and  accept  one  without  question  and  dismiss  the  other  as  unrichtig 
equally  without  question.  It  is  worth  suggesting  that  some  day  this 
problem  may  be  solved  and  the  Parian  marble  vindicated,  by  the  not 
improbable  discovery  that  Alexander's  forward  movement  to  Central  Asia 
was  not,  as  Arrian  implies,  made  along  only  one  route  and  in  one  column. 
Though  the  king,  marching  with  the  main  force  by  northern  Seistan  and 
Candahar,  did  not  reach  the  Oxus  till  early  in  328,  Ptolemy  or  another 
may  have  led  a  Hght  advance  party  by  the  much  shorter  northern  route, 
from  which  we  know  that  only  the  Arian  revolt  diverted  the  main  body, 
after  it  had  made  a  start,  and  he  may  have  been  in  Bactria  by  the  spring 
of  329,  if  not  the  winter  of  330.  Such  a  movement,  if  proved,  would 
suggest  a  solution  for  another  vexed  Alexandrian  tradition — namely,  that 
a  colony  was  founded  in  Margiana  (Merv),  where  certainly  Alexander 
himself  never  was. 

There  are  new  points  worthy  of  especial  note  in  the  useful  discussion 
on  p.  262  as  to  whether  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  any  share  in  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Corinthian  league,  and  in  the  statement  of  their  special  pious 
relation  to  Alexander  as  their  liberator  or  second  ockist,  indicated  by  the 
extensive  practice  of  his  cult  among  them.  It  is  a  good  suggestion  that  it 
was  only  Memnon's  death  that  brought  Darius  into  the  field  at  all,  and  that 
the  latter  never  intended  to  engage  at  Issus,  but  was  on  his  way  to  the  open 
country  to  the  south.  Besides  pointing  out  that  the  strongly '  Alexandrian' 
colour  of  our  tradition  of  the  first  part  of  the  reign  is  due  to  Callisthenes, 
the  author  might  have  noted  further  that  the  miracles  and  wonders  of 
the  tradition  all  belong  to  the  early  years.  If  Callisthenes  had  been 
spared,  the  march  through  the  Mekran  desert  would  doubtless  have  been 
painted  for  us  in  as  marvellous  colours  as  that  to  Siwah.  It  is  well  said 
that  Alexander  wished  to  dispose  of  the  Persian  dynasty,  not  of  the  Great 
King  as  such,  and  to  that  end  destroyed  Persepolis  and  chose  Babylon  for 
his  capital ;  though  whether  he,  any  more  than  Seleucus,  would  have  kept 
to  Babylon  is  very  doubtful.  New  dynasties  in  the  east  are  almost  bound 
to  constitute  new  capitals,  in  order  to  break  from  old  traditions  and 
associations,  and  surround  their  residences  with  populations  on  whom  they 
could  rely.  Attention  is  acutely  drawn  to  the  great  importance  of 
Parmenio's  command  at  Ecbatana,  and  to  the  large  force  left  with  him. 
This  probably  had  reference  to  the  vast  tract  of  fertile  but  yet  uncon- 
quered  country  lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  Hamadan,  viz.  Azerbaijan, 
the  region  of  the  Lesser  Caucasus,  and  the  Armenian  plateau.  Through 
this  lay  the  directest  avenue  of  communication  with  Macedonia,  taken  by 
the  dismissed  Greek  auxiliaries.     Hence  the  greatness  of  the  danger  that 
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would  have  been  involved  in  leaving  Parmenio  alive  after  the  execution 
of  his  son.  He  could  not  only  have  intercepted  all  communications,  but 
have  fled  with  a  huge  treasure  swiftly  to  Macedonia  or  Greece,  and 
alienated  the  European  base. 

Dr.  Kiirst  has  a  good  appendix  on  the  tradition,  embodying  the 
result  of  the  useful  inquiry  which  has  been  carried  on  by  himself  and 
other  German  scholars,  and  has  resulted  in  establishing  the  fact  that  our 
authorities  for  the  conquest  embody  two  distinct  versions,  one  semi- 
official, the  other  covertly  antagonistic  to  Alexander.  But  in  the  body  of 
his  work  our  author  perhaps  hardly  uses  this  distinction  often  enough  as 
a  criterion  of  credibility.  D.  G.  Hogaeth. 


L'  Imperatore  GiuUano  V  Apostata,  studio  storico  di  Gaetano  Negri. 
(Milan:  Hoepli.     1901.) 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  examine  the  religious  and  philosophic 
conditions  and  conflicts  of  the  fourth  century  as  illustrated  by  the  life 
and  labours  of  the  emperor  Julian.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  much  concerned 
with  the  difficult  problems  as  to  sources,  details,  and  doubtful  events 
which  beset  the  student  of  Julian.  But  the  monograph  is  based  on  a 
careful  reading  of  most  of  the  ancient  authorities,  both  classical  and 
ecclesiastical,  and  of  a  good  many  recent  writers  on  the  subject,  with  the 
view  not  of  making  new  discoveries,  but  of  drawing  a  vivid  historical 
portrait  and  of  attracting  the  general  educated  public  to  a  period  of 
unique  interest  and  importance.  Signer  Negri  may  be  congratulated  on 
having  accomplished  his  design.  If  he  had  wandered  into  side  issues, 
such  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Julian  himself  furnished  the  materials  for 
the  historians  and  for  Libanius,  or  the  basis  of  fact  which  underlies  the 
story  of  the  ill-starred  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  Temple — subjects 
with  which  learned  investigators  have  recently  been  occupied— his  bark 
might  have  been  too  heavily  laden  to  reach  those  for  whom  it  was 
designed.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to  regret  that  he  did  not  examine  a 
little  more  carefully  into  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  letters  which  he 
quotes  as  characteristic,  but  which  Cumont  and  other  critics  have  led  us 
to  regard  as — to  say  the  least — highly  suspicious.  The  supposition 
given  in  a  footnote  (p.  450)  of  an  embellishing  copyist  will  not  meet  the 
case,  nor  will  all  Signor  Negri's  readers  agree  with  him  as  to  the  evidence 
of  style  and  character. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  gives  us  a  division  almost  required  by 
the  varied  character  of  the  subject,  but  one  which  has  certain  disadvan- 
tages for  the  composition  as  a  whole.  After  a  brief  introduction  we  have 
a  life  of  Julian  which  occupies  about  a  hundred  pages  ;  then  shorter 
chapters  on  the  conflict  within  Christianity,  on  Neoplatonism,  on  Julian's 
efforts  to  restore  paganism,  on  his  treatment  of  the  Christians,  on  his 
disillusions,  and  on  his  character  as  emperor  and  as  man ;  finally  a 
conclusion  in  which  the  writer  expounds  more  clearly  his  own  opinions, 
which  his  desire  for  '  objectivity  '  has  hitherto  kept  more  or  less  in- 
definite. The  consequence  is  that  the  story  has  all  been  told  before  we 
are  one-third  through  the  book,  and  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  interest 
of  it  is  maintained  throughout  the  amplification  which  follows,  especially 
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as  this  is  a  work  of  the  kind  that  favours  comments.  The  illustrative 
translations  from  Julian's  works  are  welcome  enough,  but  the  laudations 
of  Libanius  and  the  invectives  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  pall  upon  us  after 
a  time,  and  the  general  remarks  of  the  author  as  to  the  total  degeneracy 
of  Christianity  at  that  time,  except  within  the  monastic  pale,  the  utter 
corruption  of  the  Empire  (Signor  Negri  seems  to  be  among  those  who 
believe  in  the  '  rottenness  '  of  the  Byzantine  empire  from  its  cradle  to  its 
grave),  and  the  absence  of  dogma  from  ancient  religions,  are  apt  to  sound 
in  our  ears  a  little  like  platitudes.  Probably,  however,  the  author  would 
have  us  judge  of  his  work  less  by  these  generalities  than  by  his  sketch  of 
the  character  of  Julian,  and  of  his  relations  to  his  times.  Here,  we  may 
say,  Signor  Negri  has  brought  to  his  task  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  his  hero 
(he  has  no  hesitation  in  applying  this  word  to  Julian)  and  an  adequate 
acquaintance  with  his  moral  and  social  environment,  together  with  a 
strong  desire  to  judge  without  bias  and  to  be  strictly  '  objective.'  He  is 
not  blind  to  Julian's  errors,  especially  when  they  have  been  condemned 
by  Ammianus.  Julian's  superstition  he  considers  the  great  blot  on  his 
character,  though  the  description  of  superstition  given  on  p.  400  (as  the 
tendency  to  place  a  supernatural  and  superrational  element  above  nature 
and  reason)  would  serve  better  for  a  definition  of  something  less  con- 
temptible than  superstition — perhaps  of  what  the  author  vaguely  calls 
mysticism.  Bigotry  too  is  laid  to  his  charge.  Possibly  some  students  of 
Julian  may  doubt  whether  his  free  interpretation  of  the  oracles  was 
consistent  with  superstition,  or  his  eclecticism  in  philosophy  with  bigotiy. 
The  author  bestows  full  praise  on  Julian's  military  achievements,  though 
he  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  his  last  strange  blunder  in  leaving 
Ctesiphon  untaken  while  pressing  eastward,  except  by  what  seems  to  us 
a  very  serious  charge  of  flightiness :  Julian  was  tired,  he  suggests,  of 
the  Persian  war.  A  similar  flightiness  would  be  involved  if  Julian  recog- 
nised that  his  labours  for  the  restoration  of  Hellenism  had  proved  a  failure. 
Most  readers  will  see  no  such  recognition  either  in  the  occasional  com- 
plaints to  be  found  in  his  letters  and  in  the  '  Misopogon  '  or  in  his  refusal 
to  appoint  a  successor.  Whom  should  he  have  appointed  ?  Sallust  did 
not  desire  the  olBfice.  Procopius  was  not  on  the  spot,  and  was  not  to  be 
trusted.  It  seems  characteristic  of  Julian  that  he  should  have  left  the 
decision '  in  the  lap  of  the  gods.'  If  he  had  desired  to  establish  a  reform- 
ing Hellenic  dynasty,  he  should  have  married  again,  or  appointed  an  heir 
before  starting  for  Persia.  The  author  vindicates  Julian  from  the  charge 
of  persecution  ;  but  he  is  not  entirely  consistent,  nor  is  it  easy  to  come 
to  a  definite  conclusion  on  the  subject.  No  doubt  Julian  tried  to  be  fair, 
but  did  any  person  in  authority  ever  become  fair  by  trying  ? 

Of  Julian's  works  Signor  Negri  seems  to  have  a  preference  for  the 
'  Misopogon,'  though  probably  most  readers  of  Julian  would  rather  rest  his 
literary  reputation  elsewhere.  Surely  the  want  of  dignity  in  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  emperor  in  this  repulsive  satire  conresponds  with  the 
least  estimable  elements  of  his  character,  though  the  story  of  the  priest 
with  the  one  goose  could  ill  be  spared. 

As  frontispiece  to  the  book  we  have  a  photograph  of  a  colossal  bust 
at  Aceranza,  in  Potenza,  formerly  said  to  represent  the  patron  saint  of 
the  town,  San  Cano,  bishop  of  Juliana,  in  Africa,  but  now  taken  to  be  a 
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portrait  of  Julian  himself.  The  opinions  of  M.  Lenormant  and  of  M. 
Salomon  Reinach  are,  of  course,  to  be  treated  with  respect.  But  the 
argument  does  not  seem  to  gain  so  much,  from  a  comparison  of  the  bust 
with  the  extant  descriptions  of  Julian's  personal  appearance  as  it  would 
from  an  examination  of  its  style  in  relation  to  contemporary  art. 

A  few  general  criticisms  may  be  added.  The  author  seems  to  view 
the  several  members  of  Constantine's  family  too  exclusively  from  Julian's 
own  point  of  view.  Again,  in  treating  of  Julian's  philosophy  and  that  of 
his  friends  he  does  not  seem  to  take  sufficient  account  of  their  eclecticism. 
Neoplatonism  does  not  by  any  means  comprehend  all  the  philosophic 
ideas  of  the  day.  With  regard  to  Neoplatonism,  we  may  remark  that  in 
appreciating  its  influence  and  dividing  it  into  periods  (p.  191)  Signor  Negri 
does  not  allow  for  the  continuity  of  that  influence  in  western  Europe, 
apart  from  Arab  importation.  Again,  the  eflbrts  of  Julian  towards  the 
establishment  of  solar  monotheism  would  seem  less  futile  if  we  took  into 
account  the  devotion  to  Mithras  shown  in  the  armies  throughout  the 
Empire.  The  author's  final  verdict  on  Julian  is  one  of  condemnation, 
since  he  failed  to  see  the  moral  superiority  of  Christianity,  but  of  con- 
demnation under  extenuating  circumstances.  For  our  author  considers 
that  the  moral  regeneration  desired  both  by  Julian  and  by  the  Christians 
could  not  be  produced  by  any  change  in  laws,  ritual,  or  belief  about  the 
supernatural,  but  only  by  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  the  dis- 
coveries reserved  for  later  days  as  to  the  nature  of  the  physical  universe 
and  the  solidarity  of  mankind.  To  some  readers  it  might  seem  that 
to  hope  for  such  a  consummation  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Copernican 
system  or  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  along  with  the  proclamation  of  free 
labour  and  free  thought,  would  be  almost  as  chimerical  as  Julian's 
attempt  to  attain  the  same  by  the  revival  of  Hellenic  cults. 

Alice  Gabdnee. 


Hungersmte  im  Mittelalter.      Von  Fritz  Curschmann.      (Leipzig : 
Teubner.     1900.) 

This  is  an  attempt  to  use  the  history  of  medieval  famines  in  order  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  condition  of  medieval  agriculture  in  Germany. 
The  author  proves  by  his  statistics  a  conclusion  which  had  already  been 
accepted,  that  agriculture  made  a  great  advance  between  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  in  Belgium  and  on  the  Middle  Rhine.  He  draws 
his  evidence  from  the  notices  in  monastic  annals,  to  whose  authors 
the  local  famine  is  the  great  event  of  the  year,  and  whose  curt  fames 
valida  or  maxima  caristia  furnishes  Herr  Curschmann's  '  data  of  econo- 
mics.' That  the  author  has  searched  all  available  material  the  latter 
part  of  his  book  (pp.  89-217)  suffices  to  show.  In  this  he  gives  what  he 
calls  a  '  record  of  natural  occurrences,'  in  which  he  carefully  collects, 
chiefly  from  annals,  but  sometimes  from  chronicles  and  biographies,  every 
reference  to  a  plague,  or  a  famuie,  or  even  to  strange  phenomena  in  the 
heavens,  when  these  occur  in  the  year  of  a  famine  ;  for  the  middle  ages, 
like  some  modern  economists  with  their  sunspots,  always  discovered  the 
causes  of  famine  in  comets  and  meteors  sent  in  anger  upon  a  perverse 
generation,   a   theory   which,  carefully  euhemerised  by   our   author   in 
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two  or  three  sober  pages,  leads  to  the  accurate  result  that  bad  weather 
causes  bad  crops.  This  '  record,'  which  extends  from  709  to  1317,  is 
perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of  the  work,  standing,  as  it  does,  ready  to  the 
hand  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  explain  some  fact  by  an  economic  con- 
sideration like  famine — e.g.  the  migration  of  the  Frisians  into  the 
Wendish  territories  acquired  by  Adolf  of  Holstein  and  Henry  the  Lion, 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  (pp.  66-7). 

But  it  is  not  the  statistics  of  famines,  nor  the  conclusion  to  which 
they  lead,  of  the  advance  of  agriculture  in  western  Germany,  that  form 
the  best  part  of  the  original  half  of  this  little  work.  Agriculture  is 
scantily  discussed :  one  expected  to  hear  something  of  the  open-field 
system,  and  of  how  it  exposed  itself  to  famine,  and  something  of  the 
precise  amount  of  agricultural  skill  of  the  medieval  German.  But 
there  are  compensations  for  this  defect.  The  author  tells  us  of  the  conduct 
of  the  church  in  times  of  famine.  The  famine-stricken  peasant  fled 
to  the  monastery  or  the  episcopal  town,  and  we  often  read  that  the 
monks  administered  relief  from  their  barns  till  they  left  themselves 
with  nothing  to  eat,  and  that  the  bishop  spent  his  whole  substance  in 
importing  corn.  But  it  was  not  always  so  ;  and  one  monastic  annalist 
tells  with  pride  that  his  abbot  never  sold  a  measure  of  corn  at  less  than 
ten  solidi,  and  often  got  as  much  as  forty  in  a  time  of  famine.  The 
church  was  not  the  only  agent  of  charity  ;  and  an  interesting  section  is 
one  in  which  the  author  tells  how  Charlemagne  met  the  pressure  of 
famine  by  ordaining  fasts  and,  more  successfully,  by  trying  to  keep  corn  in 
the  land,  by  orders  to  his  officers  to  support  the  destitute  (especially 
where  they  were  the  serfs  upon  his  own  estates)  by  '  assizes  of  bread,'  or 
rather  attempts  to  fix  the  prices  of  corn,  and  even  by  a  poor  rate,  imposed 
on  bishops,  abbots,  and  the  vassi  of  the  crown.  Other  princes  stopped  the 
brewing  of  beer,  or  ordered  it  to  be  brewed  weak  ;  for  '  dat  halp  sere  to 
brotkorn.'  '  Charity  organisation  societies  '  of  bishops  sometimes  occur, 
and  our  Indian  policy  has  its  parallel  in  medieval  relief  works.  All 
these  were  but  alleviations  of  the  evil,  and  famine  was  only  cured  when 
better  agriculture,  a  wider  trade,  which  enabled  the  defect  of  one  district 
to  be  made  good  by  the  superfluity  of  another,  and  lastly  a  shifting  of 
population  from  the  crowded  west  to  the  deserted  east  of  Germany,  made 
a  permanent  alteration  in  the  conditions  of  agriculture.  Famine  itself 
helped  to  kill  famine ;  it  swept  away  the  surplus  population,  and  thus, 
after  the  frequent  famines  of  the  twelfth  century — which  suffered  more 
than  any  other — there  succeeds  the  comparative  plenty  of  the  thirteenth. 

On  the  whole  Herr  Curschmann  has  found  a  good  subject,  which  he 
treats  with  a  certain  naive  thoroughness,  but  also  with  a  good  critical 
faculty.  E.  Baeker. 

Ausgewahlte  Urhunden  zur  deutschen  Verfassu7igsgeschichte.  Von  G.  von 
Below  und  F.  Keutgen.  Band  I.  *  Urkunden  zur  stadtischen  Ver- 
fassungsgeschichte.'   Von F.  Keutgen.   (Berlin:  Felber.  1899,1901.) 

Dr.  Keutgen's  collection  of  medieval  records  relating  to  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  towns  is  taken  only  from  what  is  already  in  print,  but 
where  he  guides,  those  confines  seem  almost  unbounded.     Readers  of 
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works  on  German  town  history  in  the  middle  ages  have  often  been 
reminded  that  the  mass  of  accessible  evidence  is  enormous,  but  this  full 
and  varied  collection  is  nevertheless  astonishing.  To  those  who  fear 
that  the  fields  of  history  are  exhaustible  such  a  volume  (though  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  merely  a  text  book  for  the  schools)  is  tidings  of  good  cheer  ; 
the  bringing  together  of  documents,  mutually  elucidatory,  that  lay 
scattered  in  obscure  journals  and  elsewhere,  may  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  a  new  source. 

The  volume  is  published  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  second  is  devoted 
to  the  towns  in  their  prime,  1522  being  the  latest  date  mentioned ;  but  save 
for  this  division  the  arrangement  is  by  subjects  and  not  by  chronology. 
The  opening  section, '  Origin  of  the  Town  Constitution,'  begins  with  docu- 
ments relating  to  town  jurisdiction,  and  the  priority  given  to  this  subject 
seems  to  show  in  which  direction  Dr.  Keutgen  is  inclined  to  cast  the  weight 
of  his  authority  on  the  vexed  question  of  origins.  Immunities  take  the 
next  place,  then  comes  the  town  as  the  place  of  shelter  and  strength,  and 
last  its  market,  merchants,  and  trade,  although  it  is  under  these  later 
heads  that  the  documents  of  earliest  date  occur.  The  Strassburg  charter 
freeing  the  men  of  the  church  from  toll,  in  775,  we  are  warned  in  the  cor- 
rigenda, is  a  forgery.  This  leaves  the  records  directing  the  establishment 
of  markets  at  Corvey  and  Esslingen,  in  833  and  866,  in  chronological 
priority.  The  sections  that  follow  deal  with  burghal  colonisation,  the 
enfeoffing  of  colonists  with  building  *  areas '  at  fixed  money  rents,  then  with 
the  struggle  of  the  towns  for  self-government,  the  development  of  a 
council  and  of  toll,  with  the  counter  efforts  made  by  the  empire  to  forbid 
toll-taking,  gild-making,  and  the  enroHing  of  outsiders  as  burgesses. 
The  second  principal  section  includes  the  borough  custumals  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  fullest  expression  that  the  law  could 
offer  of  what  was  to  the  German  burgess  ius  civile  or  wicbilethe.  The 
third  section  treats  of  the  towns  in  their  medieval  prime  :  of  the  council, 
of  burgherhood,  of  the  magistracy,  of  the  conduct  of  business,  of  finance, 
of  borough  ordinances ;  and  of  trade,  and  of  craft  and  gild  regulations. 
Under  the  head  '  Some  Aspects  of  Town  Life '  examples  have  been 
brought  together  of  a  rarer  kind  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  proprietary 
rights  within  the  boroughs,  the  nature  of  burghal  status ;  there  are 
further  some  examples  of  marriage  customs,  borough  sumptuary  laws,  and 
regulations  for  manners  and  morals.  The  section  on  the  clergy  has 
records  illustrating  the  creation  of  parishes,  mortmain  in  the  boroughs, 
the  commercial  activity  of  the  clerks ;  and  the  last  two  sections  are  taken 
up  with  the  imperial  cities,  the  country  towns  and  their  lords,  non- 
resident burgesses,  the  towns  in  war  time,  and  the  Hanse  league. 

This  bald  summary  of  some  of  the  contents  of  a  notable  collection 
may  give  an  idea  of  its  wealth  and  variety.  No  space  has  been  wasted, 
but  by  ingenious  typographical  contrivances  formal  matter  is  eliminated, 
very  properly,  seeing  that  these  records  are  not  here  printed  for  the  first 
time.  To  an  English  student  the  thought  how  far  were  our  boroughs 
developing  in  hne  with  those  of  Germany,  how  far  upon  another  line, 
must  be  ever  present  as  he  reads  these  pages.  If  he  thinks  of  the  group 
of  royally  chartered  boroughs,  of  Firma  Burgi,  of  the  list  of  immunities 
and  privileges  repeated  in  place  after  place,  of  the  tendency  to  conform  to 
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a  regular  pattern,  be  finds  notliing  of  likeness  ;  and  he  may  be  disap- 
pointed tbat  these  selections  do  not  help  him  as  fully  as  he  might  hope 
on  some  special  point  of  antiquarian  interest,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
arrangements  for  'lot'  in  the  common  bargain,  the  forty  days'  limit  for 
the  lord's  debt,  the  organisation  for  the  wardship  of  burgess  orphans,  the 
regulations  for  the  watch,  for  maintenance  of  walls  or  the  like,  and  that 
they  should  have  so  little  to  offer  parallel  with  the  legal  detail  of  some  of 
the  more  elaborate  of  our  borough  custumals,  such  as  those  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  But  on  the  other  hand  what  he  reads  of  burghal  compurgation,  of 
the  three  annual  pleas,  of  the  burgess's  right  of  bequest,  of  the  heriot,  of 
the  duel,  of  markets  and  the  banning  of  trade  to  markets,  of  house 
destruction  as  a  penalty,  of  the  development  of  the  borough  council  and 
of  its  powers  and  duties,  tells  him  just  what  he  wants  to  know.  In  the 
history  of  burghal  finance  the  collection  is  not  strong,  though  the 
extracts  given  which  tell  of  the  lease  of  a  part  of  the  borough  almendc  at 
Strassburg,  1190-1202,  of  the  sale  of  certain  borough  rents  at  Worms 
to  a  burgess,  1298,  in  order  to  release  the  town  from  debt,  the  farming  out 
of  tolls,  give  insight  into  some  of  the  ways  that  were  found  to  get  round 
a  difficulty.  Hec  ad  presens  sufficiant,  as  the  Frankfurt  skevins  declare ;  and 
as  they  bid  their  readers  have  recourse  to  them  if  they  wish  to  know  more, 
so  we  would  direct  recourse  to  the  book.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any 
handbook  of  documents  which  approaches  this  as  a  mirror  of  medieval  life 
and  thought  in  their  most  characteristic  aspects. 

The  book  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series  of  select  records  for 
German  constitutional  history  which  Dr.  von  Below  and  Dr.  Keutgen 
will  edit  upon  novel  lines.  The  selected  texts  are  to  be  published  at  a 
low  price,  are  not  to  be  confined  to  a  limited  area,  like  the  collection  of 
Schwind  and  Dopsch,  and  are  to  treat  the  several  departments  of  consti- 
tutional history  more  minutely  than  the  collection  of  Altmann  and  Bern- 
heim.  No  commentary,  glossary,  or  explanatory  notes  are  to  be  allowed, 
for  the  editors  think  that  the  translation  of  technical  terms  and  curious 
expressions  will  hinder  young  students  from  learning  to  help  themselves. 
This  is  a  hard  saying,  but  the  full  index  bringing  together  all  the  examples 
of  difficult  words  goes  a  long  way  to  make  up  for  the  editorial  severity.  If 
the  number  of  the  records  were  given  on  the  headlines,  it  would  make 
the  use  of  this  index  less  arduous.  The  absence  of  all  commentary 
when  Dr.  Keutgen  is  editor  must  be  regretted.  We  cannot  think  that 
those  brief  summaries  which  Dr.  Stubbs  allowed  himself  in  the  '  Select 
Charters,'  for  instance,  have  been  any  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
students  who  read  that  book.  In  the  work  of  the  German  editor  there  is 
old  German  to  struggle  with  as  well  as  queer  Latin  ;  it  is  possible  to 
overdrive  the  wilUng  horse.  Maky  Bateson. 

An  Outline  of  the  Belations  between  England  and  Scotland.    By  Egbert 

•    S.  Rait.     (London :  Blackie.     1901.) 
The  Scottish  Parliament  before  the  Union  of  the  Crowns.     By  Robert  S. 

Rait.     (London :  Blackie.     1901.) 
The  first  of  these  books  tells  the  story  of  an  incident  in  the  larger 
interests  of  England.    As  to  Scotland,  it  is,  in  outline,  the  history  of  her 
foreign  policy;  ior  incidentally  Mr.  Kait's  book  brings  out  the  barrenness 
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of  Scotland's  external  interests  when  shorn  of  the  machinations  of  the 
'  auld  enemy.'  The  Franco- Scottish  entente,  which  Lockhart  of  Carn- 
wath  referred  to  the  distant  days  of  a  mythical  king  Achaius,  was  after 
all  a  one-sided  and  intermittent  expression  of  international  comity. 
With  the  Scandinavian  states  Scotland  was  even  less  in  steady  political 
contact.  But  the  '  auld  enemy '  was  ever  present ;  her  hostility  a  useful 
and  necessary  disciphne.  In  his  introduction  Mr.  Rait  raises  the  pro- 
test urged  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson  forty  years  ago.  In  conflict  with 
existing  opinion  Mr.  Rait  would  regard  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lowlands 
between  the  Tay  and  Moray  Firths  as  Celtic  in  blood  though  admittedly 
English  in  everything  else.  But  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
Anglian  or  Frisian  settlements  had  been  common  in  those  districts  for 
centuries  before  Mr.  Rait  admits  the  influence  of  the  intrusive  Teuton  ? 
What  valid  reason  is  there  for  limiting  those  settlements  to  the  districts 
south  of  the  Tay  and  Forth  ?  Such  a  list  of  burgess  names  as  that 
printed  in  the  New  Spalding  Club's  Miscellany  shows  an  early  population 
overwhelmingly  Teutonic  in  the  towns.  Indeed  if,  as  Mr.  Rait  is  inclined 
to  hold,  Teutonic  influences  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  eleventh 
century,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  that  within  the  short  period 
of  six  or  seven  generations  a  Celtic  population  should  have  so  entirely 
denuded  itself  of  all  traces  of  its  racial  identity. 

The  essay  on  the  Scottish  parliament  has  already  appeared,  in 
considerable  part,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  Its  issue  as  a  book 
is  in  every  regard  welcome.  Mr.  Rait  should,  however,  have  made 
some  reference  to  his  abandonment  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  century 
teste  me  ipso  charters  which  he  quoted  in  his  original  essay  ^  as  authentic. 
His  excision  of  that  passage  implies  his  rejection  of  their  genuineness. 
But  a  critical  note  was  advisable. 

Mr.  Rait  has  written  suggestive  monographs  upon  two  important 
subjects.  He  has  also  indicated  various  points  in  them  upon  which 
specialised  and  particular  study  is  demanded.  To  them  we  may  hope 
that  Mr.  Rait  will  now  give  his  attention.  C.  Sanford  Terry. 

Uher  das  englische  Bechtsbuch  '  Leges  Henrici.'    Von  F.  Liebermann. 
(Halle:  Niemeyer.     1901.) 

In  his  preface  to  the  *  Quadripartitus  '  (§81)  Professor  Liebermann  sug- 
gested rather  than  affirmed  that  this  treatise  and  the  '  Leges  Henrici '  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  pen.  This  thesis  he  developes  at  more  length  in  his 
new  pamphlet ;  and  now  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  '  Leges '  we 
have  the  third  book  of  '  Quadripartitus,'  de  statu  et  agendis  causarum,  of 
which,  in  1892,  he  could  discover  no  trace.  This  contention  is  not 
reconcilable  with  the  date  assigned  by  the  older  editors  to  the  main  body 
of  the  *  Leges,'  from  §  3  onwards.  Dr.  Liebermann  has  shown  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  author  of  '  Quadripartitus  '  was  born  before  the  year 
1085.  His  period  of  literary  activity  would  therefore  terminate  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  the  *  Leges  '  were  long  supposed  to; 
have  been  compiled  after  the  year  1151.  But  as  long  ago  as  1876 
Dr.  Liebermann  showed  reasons  for  believing  that  the  '  Leges  '  were  written 
»  £.  H.  B.  XV.  p.  215,  April  1900. 
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at  a  far  earlier  date,  before  the  year  1118.^  The  author  of  the  *  Leges '  was 
formerly  supposed  to  have  used  Gratian,  particularly  in  c.  6,  §  27,  where 
'  Gregorius  in  decretis '  is  cited,  but  this  particular  quotation  is  traced  by 
Dr.  Liebermann  to  Hugo  of  Flavigny ;  and  the  other  passages  in  which 
the '  Leges '  show  affinity  to  Gratian  seem  to  be  derived  from  earlier  sources, 
as  the  pseudo-Isidore  and  the  '  Panormia  '  of  Ivo  of  Chartres.  So  far 
as  the  material  of  the  '  Leges  '  is  concerned  they  may  very  well  have  been 
compiled  before  1118,  the  latest  date  at  which  the  preface  could  have  been 
written  ;  for  Henry's  charter  to  London  (1131-83)  only  finds  its  way  into 
the  work  in  the  thirteenth-century  recension  known  as  '  MS.  Lond.'  The 
style  in  which  the  '  Leges  '  are  written,  their  references  to  the  '  Laws  of 
Cnut '  as  the  final  authority  on  old  English  custom,  the  state  of  society 
which  they  presuppose,  are  all  indications  which  incline  us  to  regard  them 
as  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

The  difficulty  of  the  date  once  removed,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
complete  the  identification  at  which  Dr.  Liebermann  aims.  The  two 
works  exhibit  the  same  peculiarities  of  style  and  vocabulary  ;  they  use  the 
same  foreign  sources ;  none  of  the  old  English  laws  are  known  to  the 
author  of  the  '  Leges '  except  those  which  are  translated  in  *  Quadripartitus.' 
The  inferences  which  we  can  draw  from  '  Quadripartitus  '  as  to  the  history 
and  sympathies  of  the  writer  agree  completely  with  the  similar  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  the  '  Leges.'  But  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  evidence 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Liebermann  himself. 

As  to  the  purpose  of  the  'Leges,'  Dr.  Liebermann  considers  that  they  were 
compiled  for  the  use  of  lawyers  in  the  Curia  Eegis.  This,  in  fact,  is  proved 
by  the  words  of  the  author  himself.  Si  quid  prof essioni  nostrae  congruum 
jprecedentium  vel  scquentium  capitula  docuerint  .  .  .  gaudeant  instituto 
(c.  8).  That  the  author  was  a  lawyer,  and  closely  connected  with  the 
Curia,  is  proved  by  a  number  of  small  indications  on  which  Dr.  Liebermann 
comments  at  some  length  (§§  34,  35).  These  are  facts  which  tend  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  '  Leges '  as  evidence  for  the  state  of  the  law  under 
Henry  I.  Dr.  Liebermann  goes  further  still ;  he  maintains  that  the 
author  was  a  royal  iusticia.  But  this  we  find  it  rather  difficult  to  believe. 
The  passages  cited  by  Dr.  Liebermann  hardly  seem  to  prove  the  point. 
He  relies  upon  the  use  which  the  author  makes  of  the  first  person  plural. 
For  instance,  in  c.  8  we  read  idevi  in  hundredis  decrevimus  ohservandum  ; 
and  Dr.  Liebermann  interprets  this  as  a  reference  to  a  rule  framed  by  the 
collective  Curia.  But  may  the  plural  not  be  explained  in  this  case  as  a 
quotation  from  a  royal  ordinance,  or  even  as  a  mere  colloquialism  ?  The 
most  striking  of  the  other  instances  in  point  occurs  in  c.  6  ;  and  here  the 
author  seems  to  be  speaking  colloquially  of  lawyers  in  general.  And 
apart  from  linguistic  arguments  there  is  one  striking  error  in  the  *  Leges  ' 
which  a  iusticia  would  scarcely  have  committed.  The  '  Leges  '  mention 
Henry's  ordinance  of  the  shire  (c.  7).  One  clause  of  this  ordinance 
provides  that  suits  between  two  vassals  of  two  different  lords  shall  be 
heard  in  the  county  court.  But  in  c.  25  we  get  a  different  rule,  that  the 
case  shall  be  heard  in  the  court  of  the  defendant's  lord.  Such  a  slip,  on 
a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  king,  would  be  strange  indeed  in 
a  iusticia.  It  is  hazardous  to  express  dissent  from  Dr.  Liebermann  on  a 
'  Forsch,  z.  D.  Q.  xvi.  582. 
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subject  which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own.  But  the  fact  is  that  he 
seems  more  than  once  in  this  pamphlet  to  have  ventured  on  an  over-bold 
conjecture.  He  quotes,  for  example,  from  c.  91,  §  1,  the  words  si  quis 
Francifjcna,  vel  Normannus,  vcl  denique-transmarimcs,  to  prove  that  the 
author  was  no  Norman  {'  a  Norman  would  certainly  have  put  himself 
first ').     Here  we  confess  that  we  cannot  follow  Dr.  Liebermann. 

The  present  pamphlet  is  a  preface  to  a  new  text  of  the  '  Leges ; '  and 
this,  to  judge  from  the  few  specimens  of  new  readings  which  Dr.  Lieber- 
mann gives  us  (§  5),  will  explain  many  obscurities  hitherto  treated  as 
hopeless.  For  example,  in  c.  57,  §  8,  he  corrects  the  old  reading  erthmiotis 
to  merchinwtis,  and,  as  he  happily  remarks,  thus  frees  the  history  of 
local  institutions  from  a  phantom  by  which  it  had  long  been  haunted. 
Again,  in  c.  80,  §  3,  the  unintelligible  reading  cum  minis  is  altered  to 
terminis.  Some  interpolations  are  to  be  pointed  out ;  but  it  is  reassuring 
to  know  that  only  two  or  three  are  important.  Among  these  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  charter  of  Henry  I  to  London.  The  others  are  not 
indicated.  Dr.  Liebermann  tells  us  that  he  believes  himself  to  have  re- 
stored the  text  to  the  state  in  which  the  author  left  it,  except  in  a  few 
passages.  Certainly  he  is  the  only  man  now  living  who  is  competent  to 
carry  out  this  task ;  and  we  shall  await  his  text  with  feelings  of  lively 
expectation.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

Opuscules  da  Critique  Historique.  Fascicule  I :  '  Eegula  Antiqua 
Fratrum  et  Sororum  de  Paenitentia,  seu  Tertii  Ordinis  Sancti 
Francisci,'  nunc  primum  edidit  Paul  Sabatiee.  (Paris :  Fisch- 
bacher.     1901.) 

Under  the  general  title  given  above  M.  Sabatier  proposes  to  issue  unedited 
documents,  descriptions  of  manuscripts,  &c.,  at  irregular  intervals,  but  more 
frequently  than  it  is  possible  to  issue  the  volumes  of  the  '  Collection 
d'Etudes  et  de  Documents  sur  I'Histoire  Keligieuse  et  Litt^raire  du  Moyen 
Age,'  with  which  these  '  Opuscules '  will  be  connected. 

The  first  part  of  the  series  contains  the  text  of  an  early  version  of  the 
rule  of  the  Third  Order,  which  M.  Sabatier  recently  discovered  in  the 
monastery  of  Capistrano,  in  South  Italy,  together  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  which  will  maintain  the  author's  reputation  for  untiring  industry 
and  luminous  critical  ability.  This  version  is  not  identical  with  the 
text  of  which  M.  Sabatier  discovered  traces  in  the  works  of  Friar 
Mariano  of  Florence ;  for  that  was  divided  into  fourteen  chapters,  began 
with  the  words  viri  et  mulieres,  and  enjoined  confession  once  a  week  or  once 
a  month.^  Nor  can  the  version  under  review  be  the  original  rule  issued  by 
St.  Francis  ;  it  differs  from  any  and  all  of  his  writings  in  being  merely 
a  collection  of  regulations,  in  the  absence  of  the  admonitions  and  '  words 
like  fire  penetrating  the  heart,'  which  mark  all  his  genuine  utterances.  A 
reference  to  the  bull  '  Detestanda  '  (cap.  vi.  §  4)  gives  1228  as  the  earliest 
date  at  which  the  rule  in  its  present  form  can  have  been  issued,  while  the 
decree  on  choosing  a  Friar  Minor  'by  whose  advice  the  brotherhood 
shall  in  all  things  be  governed,'  which  occurs  in  chapter  xiii.  (clearly  a 
later  addition  to  the  rest  of  the  rule),  seems  inconsistent  with  the  bull 

'  Fr.  Bartholi  Tractatus  de  Indulgentia,  pp.  160-3. 
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*  Ut  cum  maiori,'  by  which  Gregory  IX  intrusted  the  vtsitatio  and 
correctio  of  the  penitents  to  the  ordinary  diocesans  in  1234.  The 
regulation  on  heresy  quoted  below  is  not  likely  to  have  been  issued  before 
1238. 

The  rule  as  revised  by  Nicholas  IV  in  1289  ( *  Supra  montem  ' )  is 
based  on  this  '  Eegula  Antiqua.'  The  order  is  different,  the  wording  is 
less  simple,  but  the  substance  is  generally  the  same,  with  some  notable 
exceptions.^  Perhaps  the  most  striking  differences  occur  in  the  following 
passages  relating  to  the  bearing  of  arms  and  to  heresy  : — 

'  Regula  Antiqua.'  Eule  of  1289. 

VI.  3.  Arma  mortalia  contra  quem-  VI.   Impugnationis    arma    seeum 

piam  non  recipiant  vel  secum  ferant.         Fratres  non  deferant,  nisi  pro  defen- 

sione  Eomanae  Ecclesiae,  christianae 
Fidei,  vel  etiam  terrae  ipsorum,  aut  de 
suorum  licentia  Ministrorum. 

I.  .  .  .  Praecavendum  est  tamen 
soUicite,  ne  quis  haereticus  vel 
suspectus  de  haeresi  ant  etiam  in- 
famatus,  ad  vitae  observantiani  ipsius 
quomodolibet  admittatur ;  et  si  talem 
inveniri  contigerit  extitisse  receptum, 
assignetur  ille  quantocius  inquisi- 
toribus  pravitatis  haereticae  puniendus. 

Further  in  the  *  Eegula  Antiqua '  we  see  an  institution  in  the  making 
(cap.  X.  8) ;  and  the  Third  Order  is  a  self-governing  body :  mdla  nova 
constitutio  fiat  nisi  de  maioris  imrtis  huius  fraternitatis  consilio  ct  assensiL 
(cap.  xiii.  10).  How  this  instruction  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  is  not 
clear.  The  organisation  of  the  brotherhood  so  far  as  it  is  revealed  in 
the  '  Antiqua  Eegula  '  is  purely  local.  The  brethren  and  sisters  '  of  any 
city  or  place '  form  a  community — assemble  in  an  appointed  church  once 
a  month  for  divine  service  and  for  the  correction  of  offences,  and  make 
regular  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  fraternity 
and  for  others.    The  officers  of  the  association  hold  office  normally  for  a 

^  Material  changes  occur  in  the  following  passages.  (References  to  the  paragraphs 
of  the  Eule  of  Nicholas  IV  are  to  the  edition  of  the  Rule  in  Seraphicac  Legislationis 
Textus  Originales,  Quaracchi,  1897.) 

Cf.  Eegula  Antiqua,  i.  6,  with  Rule  of  Nic.  IV.  iii.  (last  paragraph). 


XI.  1.  NuUus  haereticus  vel  de 
haeresi  diflfamatus  recipiatur.  Si  auteni 
suspectus  solummodo  fuerit,  purgatus 
coram  episcopo,  si  alias  idoneus  fuerit, 
admittatur. 


V.  1, 

» 

viii.            „ 

»                vi.  4,        „ 

)> 

xii.  (first  paragraph). 

vi.  6, 

» 

xii.  (last  paragraph). 

„                 vii.  1,  xiii.  6 

» 

xiii.              „ 

X.  4,         „ 

>» 

XT. 

X.  6, 

„ 

ii.  (second  paragraph). 

X.  8,  xiii.  10 

„ 

ii.  (second  paragraph)  and  xx 

X.  12 

)> 

ii.  (third  paragraph). 

„                xi.  3,       „ 

>» 

xvi.  (last  paragraph). 

„                xii.  5,      „ 

»» 

xviii. 

„                xiii.  4,  5  „ 

„ 

xvi.  (second  paragraph). 

xiii.  13,  14,  15 

»» 

xvii. 

Passages  in  the  Regula  Antigua  without  equivalent  passages  in  the  Eule  of  Nicholas 
,IV.  are  vi.  2 ;  xii.  3,  4,  6  ;  xiii.  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  11,  12  ;  passages  in  the  Eule  of  Nicholas 
IV.  without  equivalent  passages  in  the  Begula  Antiqua  are  i.  (first  pai'agraph) 
and  xvi.  (first  and  third  paragraphs). 
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year.  They  are  (1)  the  visitor  who  imposes  penalties  on  the  report  of  the 
ministers,  has  a  general  power  of  dispensation,  and  with  the  ministers 
acts  as  judge  in  disputes  between  members  of  the  brotherhood.  It 
does  not  appear  how  he  is  chosen.  (2)  Two  ministers  chosen  by  the 
outgoing  ministers  and  the  visitor  with  the  advice  of  their  brethren. 
The  ministers  receive  new  members,  visit  sick  brethren  and  give  them 
material  relief  when  necessary,  make  peace  between  members  of  the 
fraternity  and  extraneos,  protect  members  from  the  podestas  and  city 
officials,  inquire  into  breaches  of  the  rule  and  scandals,  and  report 
to  the  visitor,  and  look  to  the  performance  of  the  penances  imposed  by 
the  visitor.  (3)  A  massarius,  who  collects  contributions  and  provides  for 
the  necessities  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  and  other  poor  with  the  advice 
of  the  ministers.  (4)  Nuntii,  who  keep  the  ministers  informed  of  dicta 
factaqua  fraternitatis.^  Further  there  was  another  officer — a  Friar  Minor 
— with  large  but  undefined  powers  of  supervision,  who  formed  the  link 
between  the  Minorites  and  the  Third  Order. 

XIII.  4.  Item  visitator  et  ministri  huius  fraternitatis  petant  a  ministro  vel 
custode  fratrum  Minorum  nnum  fratrem  Minorem  de  conventu,  cuius  fratris 
consilio  et  voluntate  fratrum  ista  fraternitas  gubernetur  in  omnibus  et 
regatur. 

A.  G.  Little, 

The  Chartulary  of  Cocker  sand  Abbey,  of  the  Premonstratensian  Order. 
Edited  by  William  Faerer.  Two  vols,  in  four  parts.  (Printed 
for  the  Chetham  Society.     1898-1900.) 

The  Cockersand  Chartulary  contains  abstracts  of  all  the  grants  of  land 
that  were  in  the  convent's  possession  in  1267,  the  accumulations  of  some 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  copyist  was  Kobert  of  Latchford,  who 
describes  his  purpose  in  making  copies  of  the  papal  bulls  common  to  the 
whole  order,  or  belonging  to  the  Lancashire  convent,  and  copies  of 
charters,  arranged  conveniently  in  geographical  groups,  that  his  book 
may  be  deposited  in  -the  library  or  collection  of  archives  {armariolum) 
and  be  handy  for  reference.  It  was  part  of  his  method  to  omit  the 
formal  parts  of  the  conveyances  and  the  lists  of  witnesses,  so  that  most 
of  the  grants  cannot  now  be  dated.  The  editor  has  used  every  effort  in 
supplying  from  other  manuscript  collections  any  originals  of  these  grants 
that  are  still  preserved,  and  in  many  cases  he  has  been  able  to  give  a 
detailed  history  of  each  property  put  together  from  many  various  sources. 
To  facilitate  the  use  of  the  chartulary,  besides  the  Latin,  a  translation 
or  abstract  of  each  document  has  been  given.  The  editorial  work 
improves  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  Mr.  Farrer,  who  did  his  own  tran- 
scription, has  warmed  to  his  long  task  as  he  grew  more  familiar  with  it. 
In  the  first  volume  few  attempts  are  made  to  translate  the  names  of 
witnesses,  especially  of  those  who  take  their  surnames  from  French 
places,  but  in  the  second  the  fact  that  these  names  represent  realities 
has  been  seized.  The  later  notes  are  of  very  much  more  value  than  the 
earlier,  and  the  translation  likewise  improves.  But  one  curious  charac- 
teristic remains  with  the  editor  to  the  end,  and  will  excite  a  certain 

s  Beading  •  nuntient '  for  *  nuntiet,'  in  cap.  xii.  8.  Cf.  Rule  of  1289,  cap.  xvi., '  in-- 
formatores.' 
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impatience  in  most  readers  of  these  volumes:  it  is  the  editor's  truly 
medieval  capacity  for  seeing  no  difference  between  long  and  square 
measure.  Throughout  the  book  '  rood '  is  systematically  used  for  '  rod,' 
and  perch  for  rood.  This  idiosyncrasy,  once  grasped,  need  not  mislead, 
.but  when  the  word  which  probably  stands  in  the  original  as  pert\ 
/perc%  pertic'  is  expanded  at  haphazard  into  perca,  percata,  imrtica, 
perticata,  there  is  grave  danger  of  confusion.  In  all  likelihood  the 
manuscript  intends  percata  or  perticata  when  the  meaning  is  rood,  and 
perca  or  p)crtica  when  it  tells  us  that  the  land  measures  so  many 
perches  in  length  by  so  many  in  width.  But  Mr.  Farrer  repeatedly  states 
that  the  customary  acre  measures  four  '  roods '  in  breadth  by  forty 
'  roods  '  in  length,  or  that  the  land  conveyed  was  an  acre  less  '  a  perch.' 

The  chartulary  happens  to  be  specially  valuable  for  the  evidence  it 
offers  on  the  subject  of  land  measures,  not  that  it  tells  us  much  of 
Lancashire  or  Cheshire  acres.  Only  once  is  the  rod  specially  stated  to 
be  twenty  feet  (at  Stainall),  once  only  (at  Melling)  is  the  perch  '  faithfully 
measured  by  the  rod  of  twenty-four  feet.'  But  the  text  offers  several 
equations  that  are  interesting :  2  bovates  and  a  toft  =  a  quarter  of  a 
vill,  one  oxgang  =  iV  of  a  vill,  1  carucate  =  half  a  vill ;  24  caru- 
cates  =  a  knight's  fee,  14  carucates  =  a  knight's  fee.  For  the  selion 
and  the  land  come  equally  irregular  answers.  An  acre  lies  in  three 
parts  of  a  field,  i.e.  in  three  half-selions ;  1  acre  =  1  selion,  1  acre  = 
•2  selions.  Here,  as  the  size  of  the  selion  is  specially  stated,  it  was  probably 
exceptional.  The  editor  does  not  greatly  fortify  our  faith  in  a  half-acre 
selion  strip  and  a  land  of  half  a  selion,  to  which  he  pledges  himself  in  a 
first  note,  for  he  gives,  after  a  few  pages,  the  following  strangely  confused 
and  faulty  commentary  : — 

Selio,  the  land  between  two  furrows.  .  .  .  Old  French  seillon;  Anglo-Saxon 
scelung,  a  plough  land.  A  seillon  was  not  a  definite  measure  of  land,  but 
varied  from  4  to  8  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  width  between  the  furrows.  A 
'  butt '  of  land  was  identical  with  a  seillon,  the  former  name  being  rather  used 
for  those  strips  or  ridges  which  abutted  upon  other  strips  of  land,  having  no 
headland.  .  .  .  Landa  was  probably  a  strip  of  land  containing  one  or  more 
ridges  or  butts  adjacent  to  each  other. 

What  the  chartulary  really  tells  about  the  *  land '  shows  that  the 
*  land '  varied  much  in  size.  We  get  such  equations  as  3  lands  =  1 
acre ;  we  find  2  lands,  viz.  1  acre  si  perficere  possunt,  sin  autcm  alibi 
iubplebo  (p.  204) ;  3  lands  +  1  selion  =  1  acre ;  10  lands  =  4  acres,  or,  if 
not,  the  deficiency  to  be  made  up.  '  The  land  is  equal  to  the  others  in  the 
same  field ; '  2  lands  measure  30  perches  long  by  6|  wide.  The  mention 
of  a  land  +  a  percate  shows  that  land  and  percate,  or  rood  strip,  were 
not  there  synonymous.  There  is  evidence  that  the  canons'  surveyors 
were  capable  of  measuring  in  a  more  exact  fashion  than  by  counting  the 
visible  ridges  of  the  quarter-acre  strips.  What  Professor  Maitland  has 
called  shapeless  size  they  seem  to  have  measured  by  the  *  rodfall.'  A 
piece  of  land  is  said  to  contain  two  acres,  one  rood,  and  twenty-two 
falls,  which  were  measured  for  the  abbot  and  convent,  or  in  another  case 
ten  acres,  one  percate  or  rood,  and  thirty-six  rodfalls,  or  in  another  three 
acres  less  28  perches,  or  2  acres  less  35^  perches,  where  the  square  rod 
seems  clearly  to  be  conceived. 
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Many  are  the  interesting  Lancashire  words — the  earrs,  doughs, 
tongues,  reans,  arghs,  leaches  (pools) ;  the  word  '  scalinga '  has  given  the 
editor  much  trouble,  and  he  finally  rejects  his  first  two  notes,  favouring 
clearing,  linch,  or  quarry,  to  fix  on  shepherd's  hut,  following  Dr.  Skeat's 
dictionary.  It  is  good  to  see  that  the  editor's  mistaken  derivation  of 
furlong  ('  forty-long ')  is  ultimately  rejected  in  favour  of  the  right  one.  A 
new  example  of  the  appearance  of  the  '  sakeber,'  here  '  sacrabel '  (p.  643), 
is  something  of  a  treasure. 

Some  of  the  Preston  conveyances  are  interesting  as  showing  the 
burgesses  leaving  lands  to  the  canons  for  rent  to  be  paid  to  the  '  com- 
munity '  (1230-1255),  and  confirming  the  grants  of  land  '  mortified '  to 
the  canons.  The  abbot  and  the  canons  (the  editor  calls  them  monks,  and 
there  are  traces  in  the  chartulary  that  this  was  done  in  common  parlance) 
were  engaged  in  a  long  piece  of  litigation  with  the  Augustinian  canons  of 
St.  Mary  de  Pratis,  Leicester,  the  original  lords  of  the  site  of  Cockersand 
Convent,  upon  which  in  the  first  instance  a  hospital  had  been  built. 
Fisheries,  tithe,  and  a  piece  of  pasture,  common  to  two  townships, 
Cockerham  and  PiUing,  were  in  dispute.  There  was  litigation  also  with 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  Evesham,  to  whom  Penwortham  belonged,  and 
there  were  many  compositions  for  papal  commissioners  to  draft.  One 
remarkable  document,  a  bill  of  exceptions  taken  to  the  authority  of  the 
papal  commissioners,  it  has  baffled  the  resources  of  the  editor  to  transcribe 
and  to  explain  (pp.  399-404).  It  is  dismissed,  without  translation  or 
summary,  as  being  of  a  purely  technical  character ;  those  interested  in  the 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  trial  would  probably  be  able  to  make  something  of  it. 

The  fact  that  Eobert  of  Latchford  cut  down  his  originals  to  the  barest 
statement  of  the  terms  of  each  grant  makes  it  impossible  now  to  know 
much  of  the  true  circumstances  under  which  the  convent  became  possessed 
of  these  properties.  If  any  of  the  grants  were  really  mortgages  in 
disguise,  the  fact  is  successfully  hidden  from  us.  Many,  however,  contain 
the  statement  that  the  grant  was  made  in  return  for  so  many  shillings 
paid  by  the  abbot  and  canons  to  the  donor  '  in  his  urgent  necessity.' 
Mr.  Farrer  repeatedly  characterises  the  quitclaims  and  releases  as 
'  testamentary  ; '  nothing  in  the  text  seems  to  warrant  this  description. 

To  send  out  a  work  of  this  kind  without  an  index  is  really  unpardon- 
able, for  its  756  pages  are  full  of  family  history,  of  notes  giving  detailed 
genealogies  of  the  more  important  houses,  of  notes  entered  in  correction 
of  earlier  notes,  and  of  evidences  that  the  editor  has  not  spared  pains  in 
labouring  at  his  task,  a  rather  thankless  one  in  any  case.  Some  time  is 
likely  to  elapse  before  these  conveyances  will  be  put  to  their  full  use  by 
some  one  with  the  needful  local  knowledge,  but  that  in  the  end  they  Avill 
be  useful  is  certain.  Mary  Bateson. 


The  Aldermen  of  Cripplcgatc   Ward  from  1276   to  1900.     By  J.  J. 

Baddeley.     (London :  Baddeley.    1901.) 
This  is  stated  by  the  author  to  be  the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made 
to  compile  a  complete  list  of  aldermen  for  any  of  the  wards  in  the  City  ; 
but  it  is  also  a  good  deal  more,  for  it  contains  much  curious,  if  somewhat 
gossipy,  learning  on  the  election,  duties,  and  history  of  the  aldermen  of 
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London  and  their  *  deputies.'  Considerable  labour,  indeed,  must  have 
been  expended  on  the  work,  and  only  one  who  was  almost  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  an  alderman's  position  could  have  devoted  such  minute 
attention  to  all  the  details  connected  with  it.  For  the  student  of  history 
there  is  not  much  of  importance  in  the  volume.  So  far  as  the  biographical 
notices  of  the  Cripplegate  aldermen  are  concerned  the  work  is  excellently 
done,  the  hustings  rolls  having  been  consulted,  we  observe,  for  the  earlier 
names,  and  the  *  Journal,'  'Kepertory,'  and  '  Letter  Books'  for  later  ones, 
while  Dr.  Sharpe's  '  Calendar  of  Wills  '  has  enabled  the  author  to  give 
interest  to  his  work  by  inserting  those  of  several  of  the  aldermen.  But  we 
think  that  the  second  name  on  the  Hst  should  be  John  de  *  Bauquell,'  not 

*  Banquell,'  as  given  throughout  by  Mr.  Baddeley.  The  point  is  of  some 
importance,  as  Bakewell  (afterwards  Blackwell)  Hall  derived  its  name 
from  this  alderman,  and  '  Bauquell '  was  the  medieval  form  of  Bakewell, 
Derbyshire.  '  Batquell,'  the  alleged  variant  of  his  name,  should,  no 
doubt,  be  *  Bacquell.' 

Putting  together  the  '  Introductory  Notes '  and  the  paper  on  the 
'Nominations  for  Aldermen,' we  learn  that  these  officers  were  directly 
elected  by  the  freemen  of  the  ward  till  1397,  when  the  freemen  nominated 
two  (increased  to  four  in  1402),  from  whom  one  was  elected  by  the  mayor 
and  the  aldermen.  The  nominations  were  again  reduced  to  two  in  1711, 
and  abolished  altogether  in  1714  by  *  An  Act  for  Keviving  the  Ancient 
Manner  of  Electing  Aldermen,'  a  curious  testimony  to  the  power  and 
continuity  of  municipal  tradition  in  the  city.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  exercised,  *  by  ancient  custom,'  the  power  of  re- 
jecting the  nominations  made  to  them,  and  even  of  choosing  an  alderman 
themselves,  after  thrice  rejecting  the  ward's  nomination.  This  right  was 
preserved  even  after  the  return  to  direct  election,  and  was  exercised 
so  recently  as  1877.  It  was  decreed  by  Edward  II  in  1319  that  aldermen 
should  be  annually  elected,  but  Eichard  II  repealed  this  rule  and  made 
the  office  tenable  for  life  in  1894,  and  this  arrangement  has  successfully 
withstood  all  attempts  to  alter  it.  The  electoral  body  also,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  the  author,  has  remained  practically  unchanged,  for,  although  no 
longer  restricted  to  freemen  since  1867,  it  is  still  composed  of  those  only 
who  may  be  described  as  '  paying  scot  and  bearing  lot.'  One  of  the  most 
curious  portions  of  the  volume  is  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  penalties 
incurred  by  refusing  to  serve  as  aldermen.  That  a  fine  was  inflicted  is 
generally  known,  but  it  will  probably  be  news  to  most  that  the  recal- 
citrant citizen  could  be  and  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  his  offence 
so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century.  The  order  to  the  sheriffs  '  to  shut  up 
the  shops  and  houses  '  of  the  offender  and  to  sequestrate  '  his  goods  and 
chattels '  is  distinctly  akin  to  the  ancient  practice  of  communal  house 
demolition.  Mr.  Baddeley's  industry  has  traced  back  the  office  of 
aldermen's  'deputy'  to  1425,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a 
locum  tenens  in  the  alderman's  absence.  The  book  is  most  elaborately 
indexed,  and  the  only  serious  error  we  have  noted  is  the  statement  that 

*  in  the  Wiltshire  portion  '  .of  Domesday  Book  we  read,  '  to  Wansdyke, 
thence  forth  by  the  dyke  to  Crypelgeat.'  This  must  be  taken  from  a 
Domesday  Book  of  which  we  havS  never  heard.  J.  H.  Round, 
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La  Disolation  des  Eglises,  Monasteres  et  Hopitaiix  en  France  pendant 
la  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans.  Par  le  P.  Henei  Dbnifle.  Tomes  I,  II. 
(Paris:  Picard.     1899.) 

This  book  in  its  present  form  is  curiously  built,  and  has  to  be,  in  a  sense, 
read  backwards.  The  first  volume  consists  of  documents  from  the  collection 
of  petitions  addressed  to  the  curia  by  the  French  churches,  monasteries, 
and  hospitals  from  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V  to  that  of  Nicholas  V. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  author's  subsidiary  studies  while  he  was  work- 
ing in  the  Vatican  on  his  Cartulary  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Happily 
the  idea  occurred  to  him  to  make  his  subject  complete  for  the  whole  of 
the  period  of  the  Hundred  Years'  war.  Hence  vol.  ii.  part  i.  contains 
an  introduction  treating  of  the  Anglo-French  war  and  the  ravages  of  the 
companies  to  1368,  while  part  ii.  opens  with  the  revolt  against  English 
rule  and  concludes  with  the  death  of  Charles  V.  The  author  then  goes 
back  upon  his  steps,  and  gives  a  summary  of  the  devastation  wrought 
upon  the  church,  diocese  by  diocese.  This,  then,  leaves  a  gap,  which  is 
filled  neither  by  documents  nor  introductions,  from  the  death  of  Charles  V 
to  the  earlier  petitions  addressed  to  Martin  V.  A  succeeding  volume 
will  doubtless  occupy  this  gap,  and  also  give  the  introductory  material 
for  the  documents  already  published  in  vol.  i.  It  may  be  advisable 
to  leave  the  treatment  of  these  latter  until  its  appearance,  as  they  are  at 
present  somewhat  in  the  air. 

It  is  an  obvious  criticism  on  the  value  of  the  author's  documentary 
evidence  that  petitions  asking  for  pecuniary  aid  or  release  from  liabilities 
are  no  real  index  of  the  destruction  actually  wrought,  exaggeration  being 
the  natural  expression  of  self-interest,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  stylistic 
adornment  of  supplicatory  formulae.  To  meet  this  objection  the  author 
has  written  600  of  his  large  introductory  pages,  which  form  a 
substantial  history  of  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Hundred  Years'  war. 
They  touch  lightly  on  pitched  battles  and  political  negotiations,  but  follow 
the  march  of  the  armies  and  the  companies  of  freebooters  from  town  to  town 
and  monastery  to  monastery,  illustrating  every  stage,  not  only  from 
the  petitions  or  bulls  but  from  contemporary  sources  of  every  kind.  The 
result  is  a  vivid  impression  of  the  ruinous  character  of  the  war,  and  of 
the  even  more  disastrous  operations  of  the  companies,  bringing  into 
strong  relief  not  only  the  depth  but  the  width  of  the  desolation. 
Some  provinces  and  districts,  such  as  Quercy,  Picardy,  and  French  Flan- 
ders, might  suffer  more  than  others,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
kernel  of  the  English  possessions  in  Guyenne,  none  escaped.  The  book 
is  of  especial  importance  to  the  general  historian  in  the  sense  which  it 
gives  of  the  length  of  time  over  which  the  disasters  spread,  and  above 
all  in  the  fulness  of  detail  relating  to  the  ravages  of  the  freebooting 
companies  between  the  peace  of  Br^tigny  and  the  war  of  liberation. 

Before  examining  the  evidence  it  occurred  to  us  that  the  religious 
houses  suffered  to  an  abnormal  extent  from  their  so  frequently  lying 
close  around  the  city  walls.  There  are  towns  in  northern  Spain  which 
still  preserve  the  ring  of  monasteries  outside  the  ditch,  to  which  a  siege 
must  inevitably  mean  ruin.  And  this  was  actually  the  case  in  France. 
Many  monasteries  were  destroyed  either  by  the  enemy's  operations  or 
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by  the  desire  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  cover  ;  many  others  had  to  make 
way  for  a  more  modern  system  of  fortification.  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
'ciscans  were  especially  sufferers  from  this  cause,  for  very  frequently  they 
were  forced  into  the  walled  towns,  where  they  did  not  always  find  a 
welcome.  As  an  example  of  such  loss  of  respect  for  the  orders  may  be 
cited  an  attack  upon  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Mirande  (dio.  Auch),  who  burnt  the  church,  destroyed  the  bell,  the 
chalices,  the  books,  the  furniture,  and  committed  several  murders. 
Greatest  of  all,  however,  was  the  ruin  caused  to  the  unarmed  isolated 
houses  belonging  to  Cluny  and  the  Premonstratensians,  which  depended 
entirely  on  landed  estates.  Not  only  were  the  monasteries  and  churches 
looted  and  destroyed,  but  the  lands  were  pitilessly  laid  waste,  the  vines  cut 
down,  the  tenants  deprived  of  all  means  of  paying  rent,  or  forced  to  fly  to 
other  provinces  or  into  the  walled  cities.  In  addition  to  this  the  greater 
orders  suffered  from  the  loss  of  revenues  derived  from  their  houses  in 
England  or  within  the  sphere  of  English  occupation.  The  documents 
give  many  details  of  the  destruction  or  robbery  of  church  plate,  and 
even  of  the  Hbraries.  The  Cistercians  of  Chatillon  (dio.  Verdun)  had  to 
sell  or  pawn  their  books  for  food.  The  abbey  stock  was  reduced  to  two 
horses,  a  cow,  and  five  pigs ;  there  was  no  wheat,  wine,  or  salt.  The 
church  of  St,  Laurent  (dio.  Le  Mans)  had  for  twelve  years  to  be  content 
with  a  leaden  chalice  in  place  of  that  which  the  English  had  robbed. 
The  activity  in  rebuilding  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
would  go  to  prove  how  greatly  the  fabric  of  religious  buildings  had 
suffered. 

While  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  disappearing  its  liabilities  were 
increasing,  for  it  was  now  charged  with  special  rates  for  the  fortification 
and  defence  of  towns  from  which  it  was  normally  exempt,  and  had  to  bear 
the  enormous  amount  of  taxation  granted  by  pope  to  king.  Relief  was 
occasionally  given  in  extreme  cases.  Bishops  were  instructed  not  to 
exact  the  visitation  fees  in  full.  These  bishops  were  not  always  con- 
siderate. The  abbot  of  Citeaux  begged  the  pope  to  relieve  the  order  from 
the  banquets  which  its  houses  were  forced  to  give  to  the  diocesans.  The 
bishops  refused  to  forgo  their  dinners,  and  even  insisted  on  profusion. 
The  pope,  more  thoughtful,  begged  the  Cluniacs  not  to  send  their  usual 
gift  of  wine  to  Avignon,  for  the  price  of  Burgundy  now  made  it  a  too 
expensive  offering.  An  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  consumption  of 
wine  by  the  brethren  was  unnecessarily  large.  In  some  instances  the 
pope  would  prolong  the  time  for  paying  the  tenths,  and  release  the 
victims  from  the  excommunication  incurred  by  non-payment.  Through- 
out the  second  volume  much  information  is  accorded  on  the  part  played 
by  the  Avignon  papacy,  whether  in  affording  relief  to  the  suffering 
churches,  in  organising  defence,  temporal  and  spiritual,  against  the  com- 
panies, or  in  promoting  peace  at  home  and  abroad.  The  role,  if  usually 
ineffective,  was  not  unworthy,  and  the  reader  will  at  all  events  appreciate 
the  real  diflSculties  of  this  much-abused  Babylon. 

Dilapidation  and  demoralisation  went  hand  in  hand.  Monks  forced 
to  defend  their  monasteries,  or  driven  to  vengeance  by  intolerable  injury, 
were  attracted  by  the  liberty  of  military  life,  and  from  soldier  to  brigand 
was  but  a  step.    Even  within  the  monasteries  and  chapters  discipline 
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was  at  death's  door.  The  Cistercians  of  Candeil  (die.  Albi)  were  in  1372 
as  bad  as  the  worst  of  the  neighbouring  freebooters.  The  brethren  diced 
and  drank,  consorted  with  loose  women,  bore  arms,  and  let  their  buildings 
go  to  ruin.  Their  abbot  kept  three  mistresses,  admitted  monks  simonia- 
cally,  would  lose  two  to  three  hundred  florins  at  play,  was  a  homicide 
and  a  perjurer.  In  1360  the  Benedictines  of  the  cathedral  of  Montauban, 
with  the  aid  of  troopers,  attacked  the  secular  canons  of  St.  Etienne  de 
Tescou,  because  they  bore  their  cross  on  high  in  a  procession  ;  they  killed 
two  of  the  canons,  and  then  barricaded  themselves  and  exchanged  arrow 
shots  with  their  enemies.  At  Gimont  (dio.  Auch)  the  abbot  bound  his 
monks  hand  and  foot,  and  had  them  publicly  dragged  to  a  dungeon,  where 
they  were  horribly  treated.  The  abbess  of  L'Eclache  (dio.  Clermont)  dissi- 
pated the  revenues  of  her  convent,  starved  her  nuns,  and  with  lay  assistance 
drove  away  the  visitor  sent  by  Citeaux  to  restore  discipline.  At  the  abbey 
of  Bonnefontaine  (dio.  Eheims)  the  visitors  had  to  fly  before  the  rebellious 
monks,  while  those  who  succeeded  them  were  thrown  into  prison. 
These  are  only  a  few  chance  examples  from  the  author's  pages  to  illus- 
trate the  decay  of  discipline. 

Military  brutality  was  the  monopoly  of  no  one  lord  and  of  no  particular 
cause.    The  Spanish  allies  were  as  murderous  as  the  English  enemies. 
Brittany  suffered,  perhaps,  her  worst  horrors  from  her  own  Charles  of 
Blois,  while  the  Breton  adventurers  themselves  were  notorious  above  all 
others  for  their  ravages  in  the  east  of  France.     Not  English  but  French 
troops  pillaged  Fontevrault,  violated  the  nuns,  and  profaned  the  church 
and  sanctuary.     The  author  is  too  true  an  historian  not  to  be  impartial. 
Yet  he  may  do  a  little  less  than  justice  to  the  administration  of  the  Black 
Prince,  to  whom  he  refuses  all  the  qualifications  of  a  Napoleon  except 
military   skill.     Nevertheless   he   admits   that  the  provinces  under  the 
prince's  more  immediate  control  alone  enjoyed  some  immunity  from  the 
ravages  of  the  companies,  and  this  was  a  crisis  when  the  maintenance  of 
order  was  surely  the  truest  mark  of  statesmanship.     We  are  told  also 
that  the  gentry  of  Poitou  were  generally  on  the  English  side  during 
the  war  of  liberation,  while  many  towns  in  the  provinces  recently  ceded 
found  more  privilege  and  prosperity  under  their  alien  ruler.    The  prince's 
taxation,  which  was  made  the  pretext  for  the  rising  of  the  Gascon  lords, 
is  confessed  to  have  been  a  bagatelle  compared  with  that  imposed  by  the 
French  crown.     It  is  urged  in  justification  of  the  rupture  of  the  peace 
of  Bretigny  that  Edward  III  did  not  restrain  the  brigandage  of  his  so- 
called  subjects  among  the  companies.     But  it  must  have  been  impossible 
for  an  absentee  king  to  exercise  control  over  these  professional  adventurers 
when   even   Charles,  who  is   rightly  placed  among  the  best  and  most 
capable  of  French  kings,  had  little  power  of  discipline  over  his  highest 
nobles   and  most   faithful   officers.     In   the   case   of    such    a    rupture 
there  is  no  need  to  grope  for  its  justice  and  injustice.     Machiavelli,  and 
Tacitus  before  him,  more  acutely  realised  that  the  war  which  is  neces- 
sary is  just. 

The  labour  expended  on  these  volumes  is  enormous.  The  author  no 
doubt  rightly  states  that  the  printed  authorities  gave  him  more  trouble 
than  the  manuscript.  So  much  of  the  best  history  written  in  France 
appears  in  monographs  with  a  scanty  circulation,  and  in  the  publications 
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of  local  societies,  that  a  book  which  deals  essentially  with  the  local  efifects 
of  a  great  national  disturbance  must  draw  from  an  infinite  mass  of  material. 
For  an  English  reader  it  is  not  the  least  of  Father  Denifle's  merits  that 
he  averts  their  eyes  from  the  capital  and  court,  and  sets  them  ranging 
over  the  provinces  of  France.  E.  Armstrong. 


Calendar  of  the  Patent  Bolls  preserved  in  the  Public  Becord  Office. 
Edward  IV,  Edward  V,  Eichard  III.  A.D.  1476-1485.  (London  : 
H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1901.) 

No  one  will  complain  that  the  volumes  of  these  '  Calendars '  do  not  advance 
with  sufficient  rapidity.  It  is  just  a  year  since  the  last  volume  of 
Edward  IV  appeared,  and  now  we  have  the  whole  of  the  Yorkist  reigns 
complete  in  three  volumes,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  1897. 
What  an  assistance  this  is  to  historical  inquiry  in  an  obscure  but  very 
interesting  period,  in  which  we  sadly  need  the  light  of  records  to  supplement 
and  illustrate  the  scanty  chronicles !  The  general  historian  hitherto  has 
hardly  known  anything  of  the  contents  of  these  rolls — so  hard  are  they 
to  consult  from  the  form  in  which  they  are  made  up — except  the  extracts 
made  from  them  by  Kymer  ;  and  though  Rymer  had  a  keen  eye  for  all 
that  concerned  prominent  men  and  actions  there  are  masses  of  sub- 
ordinate facts  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  circumstances  of  obscure 
lives  have  their  bearings  on  the  general  story. 

As  an  example  of  this  I  may  be  permitted  to  cite  a  case  in  which  I 
was  already  enabled  to  say  something  new  when  the  first  of  these  three 
volumes  made  its  appearance.  It  was  interesting  even  then  to  know 
just  a  little  more  than  what  Stow  was  able  to  gather  about  William 
Colyngbourne,  who  set  up  on  St.  Paul's  door  the  well-known  rhyme 
about  Eichard  III  and  his  three  chief  councillors,  and  who  suffered  the 
tormenting  death  of  a  traitor  on  Tower  Hill — but  not  simply  for  the 
rhyme.  Stow  had  already  found  out  that  under  Edward  IV  he  was 
sheriff  of  Wilts  in  one  year  and  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  in  another  year. 
This  information  of  Stow's  unfortunately  escaped  my  notice  even  in 
1898,  when  I  published  the  last  edition  of  my  '  Eichard  III,'  but  Sir 
James  Eamsay  took  account  of  it  just  afterwards.  I  was  able,  however, 
to  mention  from  the  first  volume  of  this  *  Calendar '  that  he  was  an  officer 
of  the  royal  household  (sergeant  of  the  pantry)  in  1464,  and  a  good  deal 
more  can  be  made  out  about  him  now.  He  had  married  the  widow  of 
one  James  Pickering,  and  his  name  appears  on  different  commissions  for 
Wiltshire  and  Dorset,  one  of  which  is  to  inquire  of  treasons,  lollardies, 
and  heresies.  In  1478  his  name  further  occurs  on  a  commission  to 
make  inquiry,  similar  to  the  usual  post  mortevi  inquisition,  on  the  lands 
of  the  unhappy  duke  of  Clarence  in  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire.  Even 
in  the  very  first  year  of  Edward's  reign  he  received  grants  from  the  crown, 
so  that  clearly  he  was  never  a  Lancastrian  till  aversion  to  Eichard  III 
made  him  conspire  to  bring  in  Henry  of  Eichmond.  When  the  '  Calendar ' 
for  the  end  of  Henry  VI's  reign  is  published,  perhaps  it  will  be  possible 
to  draw  up  a  brief  account  of  his  life. 

Another  interesting  name  occurs  at  p.  356 — Matthew  Cradock  of 
Swansea,  *  captain  of  a  ship  of  war  of  the  realm,'  who  is  accused  of 
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breaking  the  truce  with  Brittany  during  the  brief  reign  of  Edward  V  by 
plundering  a  Breton  ship  at  anchor  off  Ilfracombe.  This  is  the  Sir 
Matthew  Cradock  who,  many  years  afterwards,  married  Perkin  Warbeck's 
widow,  and  the  intelHgence  would  have  been  welcome  to  Mr.  Traherne 
when  he  published  his  little  pamphlet  on  Sir  Matthew  Cradock  in  1840. 
Sir  Matthew  is  not  here  knighted,  and,  as  his  first  marriage  is  dated  1489, 
six  years  after  this  ambiguous  exploit,  he  was  presumably  very  young  at 
the  time. 

There  are  matters  of  interest  even  for  the  Irish  antiquary  in  this 
volume,  as  in  the  grant  to  the  constable  of  Carrickfergus  Castle  of  201.  a 
year  out  of  the  fee-farm  of  the  town  of  Drogheda,  to  repair  the  outer 
mantlet  of  the  fortifications,  which  had  fallen,  along  with  the  half  of  a 
tower  100  feet  in  length  and  forty  feet  in  height.  King  Edward  had 
previously  abated  fifty  marks  a  year  of  the  fee-farm  of  Drogheda  for  a 
certain  term,  to  enable  the  townsmen  to  make  their  bridges ;  but  the 
claims  of  Carrickfergus  seem  now  to  have  been  more  urgent,  or  perhaps 
(for  the  point  is  not  precisely  stated)  the  term  of  years  during  which 
the  abatement  was  to  be  allowed  to  Drogheda  was  now  expired. 

Inquirers  will  find  everything  to  help  them  in  these  volumes.  There 
are  no  unnecessary  technicalities,  but  the  exact  statements  in  the  record 
will  be  frequently  found  in  the  very  same  form  as  in  the  record  itself, 
only  in  English  instead  of  Latin,  and,  of  course,  with  the  omission 
of  all  pure  verbiage.  The  indexes,  moreover,  are  pretty  nearly  all  that 
could  be  wished.  In  them,  however,  we  do  notice  one  defect,  which 
surely  is  an  odd  one.  Seeing  that  in  the  text  titled  persons  are  always 
named  by  their  titles,  though  sometimes  it  may  be  by  their  surnames  as 
well,  it  does  seem  a  little  strange  to  find  them  indexed  under  their  family 
names  only,  while  the  titles  do  not  appear  as  headings  at  all.  Thus  Earl 
Elvers  is  only  found  under  '  Wydeville ; '  there  is  no  '  Kivers,  earl,' 
with  cross  reference.  '  Buckingham,  duke  of,'  does  not  exist  as  a  heading ; 
the  student  is  expected  to  know  that  his  name  was  Stafford  and  look  him 
up  under  that  name.  The  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  same  way,  is  only  to  be 
foundunder'Fitzalan,'andtheearlof  Kent  under 'Grey,'  for  the  student 
will  find  no  mention  of  their  titles  in  their  alphabetical  places.  There 
are,  however,  some  happy  exceptions  to  this  practice.  *  Norfolk,  duke 
of,'  refers  us  to  the  headings  'Mowbray;  Richard;  Howard'  (the  second 
of  these  being  Edward  IV's  son  Richard,  duke  of  York  and  Norfolk). 
Under  '  Essex,  earl,  countess  of,'  is  a  cross  reference  to  '  Bourchier ; ' 
under  *  Suffolk,  duke  of,'  to  '  De  la  Pole  ; '  under  '  Nottingham,  earl  of,' 
to  'Berkeley.'  Moreover  we  have  '  Cobham,  see  Broke,'  and  turning 
to  that  reference  find  'Broke,  John  of  Cobham,'  which  means  Lord 
Cobham,  though  not  even  the  word  '  knight '  follows  the  title  in  the 
index.  But  why  ara  any  titles  omitted  which  actually  appear  in  the 
text  ?  James  Gaikdner. 

A  Forgotten  Empire  (Vijayanagar):  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of  India. 
By  Robert  Se WELL,  M.R. A. S.     (London:  Sonnenschein.     1900.) 

The  documents  which  form  the  main  feature  of  this  valuable  work  are 
already  known  to  students  who.  are  familiar  with  Portuguese  in  the 
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*  Chronica  dos  Eeis  de  Bisnaga  '  published  at  Lisbon  in  1897  by  a  careful 
historian,  Senhor  Dom  David  Lopea,  who  was  the  first  to  bring  them  to 
light.  They  comprise,  first,  a  narrative  by  one  Domingo  Paes,  *  who  was  at 
Bisnaga  in  thetimeof  Crisnarao  when  Cristovaode  Figueiredo  was  there,'  i.e. 
about  1 520,  with  a  covering  letter  from  an  unknown  person  at  Goa  addressed, 
as  Mr.  Sewell  conjectures  with   much  probability,   about  1537,   to  the 
historian  Ban-os,  who  at  that  time  held  a  post  in  the  India  office  at  Lisbon 
and  was  preparing  his  '  Decadas  '  of  Portuguese  conquests  in  the  east ; 
and,  secondly,  a  longer  chronicle  by  Fernao  Nuniz,  which  appears  to  have 
been  written  about  1535-1537.     Both  narratives  are  in  the  same  hand- 
writing, and  are  therefore  copies  ;  and  from  certain  references  by  Barros  ' 
it    is    evident   that   this  historian    saw    the    documents,    probably    in 
the  very  volume  now  at  Paris,  which  may  well  have  been  copied  for  his 
use.    Their  value  is  unquestionable.    Paes  gives  an  account  of  his  ex- 
periences at  the  Hindu  capital  of  Vijayanagar  when  it  was  at  the  climax  of 
its  prosperity.     Nuniz  collects  the  traditional  history  of  the  country  from 
oral  information,  and  describes  the  events  occurring  in  his  own  time. 
Though  frequently  careless  or  ill-informed  in  his  chronology,  Nuniz  adds 
much  that  is  extremely  valuable  to  what  we  already  knew  from  the  history 
of  Firishta,  our  best  Mohammedan  authority  for  Deccan  annals,  but, 
being  Mohammedan,  not  always  trustworthy  and  seldom  detailed  on 
Hindu  subjects.    In  both  the  Portuguese  documents  there  is  the  vivid- 
ness which  belongs  only  to  narratives  written  on  the  spot  among  the 
scenes  which  they  describe,   and  the  date  of  their  composition  was 
fortunately  early  enough  to  preserve  oral  traditions  which  run  back  to  the 
foundation  of  the  empire  of  Vijayanagar.    That  state  had  its  origin  in 
the  general  disturbance  of  the  Hindu  power  in  southern  India  by  the 
irruption  of  the  king  of  Delhi,  Mohammed  Taghlak,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.    Vijayanagar  was  the  result  of  the  concentration 
of  scattered  dynasties  in  face  of  a  common  danger ;  and  so  successful  was 
the  new  barrier  that  for  two  centuries  the  Mohammedan  shahs  of  the 
Deccan,  though  constantly  at  war  with  the  rajas  of  Vijayanagar,  were 
unable  to  make  any  serious  or  permanent  advance  beyond  the  Krishna 
until  a  joint  effort  in  1565  shattered  the  Hindu  power  on  the  field  of 
Talikota.     Paes  and  Nuniz  were  thus  privileged  to  see  the  empire  still  at 
its  greatest  strength,  and  their  accounts  of  the  wars  of  the  rajas  and 
life  at  the  capital  give  a  graphic  picture  of  the  Hindu  empire  at  its  best. 
It  is  a  picture  of  barbaric  pomp,  immense  w^ealth,  luxury,  and  sensuahty, 
such  as  are  not  unfamiliar  in  the  history  of  India  but  never  perhaps  in 
any  state  or  period  existed  in  greater  abundance.     One  sees  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  luxurious  court  of  the  Moghul  Shah  Jahan,  as  de- 
scribed by  Bernier,  notably  in  the  superfluity  of  women  and  their  employ- 
ment as  palace  guards. 

Mr.  Sewell  has  supplemented  the  Portuguese  documents  by  informa- 
tion from  the  inscriptions  published  in  the  Epigraphia  Indica  and  in  the 
Joiirnal  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  from  coins,  and  from  Firishta  and 
other  sources,  and  his  own  local  knowledge  has  enabled  him  to  supply 
useful  notes  on  the  topography.  All  these  materials  he  has  put  together 
in  the  form  of  a  history  of  Vijayanagar,  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  trans- 
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lations  of  Paes  and  Nuniz,  and  which  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  hitherto  very  partially  explored  history  of  the  Deccan.  We  observe  that 
be  is  disposed  to  place  Malik  Kafur's  conquest  of  Ramessar,  and  foundation 
of  a  mosque,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  we  believe  he  is  right ;  but  the  coast 
is  not  called  Malabar  by  the  Persian  historians,  but  Ma'bar,  and  every  one 
seems  to  have  followed  the  late  Sir  H.  Yule  in  identifying  Ma' bar  with 
part  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  Yule's  evidence  >vas,  however,  extremely 
vague,  and  included  some  very  doubtful  identifications  of  place-names. 
The  balance  of  evidence  of  both  Arabic  geographers  and  travellers  and 
Persian  historians  points  to  Ma'bar  as  part  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
Colonel  Briggs's  conjecture,  supported  by  Mr.  Sewell,  that  Kafur's  mosque 
at  '  Ramessar  '  was  at  the  point  afterwards  called  Cape  Ramas  has  much 
in  its  favour.  Mr.  Sewell's  map  of  southern  India  is  not  worthy  of  his 
book — for  instance,  it  omits  Dwara-Samudra — but  in  other  respects  his 
work  is  full  of  useful  topographical  information  bearing  on  the  history, 
and  his  plans  of  Vijayanagar  are  excellent.  There  are  a  number  of  good 
illustrations  of  the  architecture  of  the  great  Hindu  capital,  which  still 
survives  centuries  of  neglect  and  depredation.  S.  Lane-Poole. 


St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  The  Accounts  of  the  Churchwardens,  1525- 
1G03.  Transcribed  and  edited  by  John  V.  Kitto.  Printed  by  order 
of  the  Vestry.     (London  :  Simpkin.     1901.) 

It  reflects  great  credit  on  the  vestry  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  that 
Mr.  Kitto  has  been  able  to  publish  this  volume  in  so  magnificent  a  form. 
The  documents  themselves  were  engrossed  by  professional  scriveners,  and 
appear  from  the  twelve  excellent  facsimiles  to  be  fine  specimens  of  pen- 
manship, presenting  very  few  difficulties  in  the  way  of  contractions,  &c. 
They  are  here  printed  page  for  page,  with  various  types  to  indicate  the 
different  characters.  We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Kitto  had  expanded  all 
marks  of  abbreviation,  whether  conventional  or  arbitrary ;  the  '  simple 
apostrophe,'  especially  when  put  in  place  of  the  first  of  two  m's  or  n's,  is 
annoying  to  the  expert  and  not  unfrequently  misleading  to  the  general 
reader.  For  instance,  we  find  dyn's  for  dyuers  on  p.  42,  to'llis  for  totalis 
(instead  of  totlis)  and  x'pynmas  for  Christmas  ;  sometimes  conjecture  is 
ftir  from  easy  in  the  proper  names,  or  in  such  words  as  p'fited  or 
pa'nilles.  But  on  the  whole  the  transcript  and  interpretation  seem  to  be 
quite  accurate  and  adequate  :  there  are  many  good  conjectures,  such  as 
apparels  ior  p'ables  (p.  17)  and  tenebrae  for  tennahle  (p.  105),  with  a 
few  bad  ones,  such  as  leniahle  or  leaveable  (p.  57),  when  the  word  is 
obviously  leuiable  (levyable),  or  the  explanation  of  lyger  as  '  qu.  the  wine 
for  the  Mass,'  when  it  is  clearly  the  ledger  and  not  the  liquor  (p.  62).  Of 
the  miscellaneous  notes  those  on  topography  and  persons  are  the 
soundest ;  among  those  on  ritual,  &c.,  we  notice  some  slips,  as  when  the 
•  Pascall '  is  identified  with  the  sepulchre  light  (p.  9),  whereas  it  is 
proved  even  from  these  accounts  (vide  pp.  12,  50,  90)  that  the  '  Pascall 
money '  was  the  sum  collected  for  the  cost  of  the  Easter  candle,  and 
probably  included  the  'howsellyng  tokons  '  mentioned  elsewhere  (p.  37). 
The  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
country  parish  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  there  is  only . 
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one  reference  to  killing  hedgehogs.  Various  farms  are  mentioned, 
together  with  some  of  the  great  riverside  houses  off  the  Strand  and  their 
purlieus;  but  the  parishioners  appear  to  have  been  mostly  suburban 
tradespeople  with  an  increasing  number  of  gentry  and  not  a  few  depend- 
ents of  the  court  at  St.  James's.  There  are  few  names  of  note  ;  but  we 
find  4:d.  paid  '  to  two  poore  folkes  for  makinge  cleane  of  the  churche  layne 
when  the  Lorde  kepers  child  came  thither  to  be  christened,'  which  refers 
to  Francis  Bacon  (p.  190).  '  The  whole  dales  knell  and  vj  peales  '  were 
rung  for  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  (p.  308) ;  and  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet  was 
actually  buried  in  the  church  (p.  403).  Throughout  the  period  the 
churchwardens  kept  a  careful  account  of  the  fees  for  funeral  ceremonies, 
which  vary  from  the  '  greate  lighttys  and  the  torches '  (or  the  *  midall ' 
or  *  smayll '  lights,  i.e.  the  waste  of  the  wax  of  the  various  sets  of  tapers), 
'  the  pytt  and  knyll,'  the  *  monyth  mynde,'  and  the  '  yeres  mynde,'  in 
1534  (p.  34),  to  'y'^  ground  in  the  churche,  y"^  best  cloth,  the  after  nones 
knell,  paveinge  a  gaine  of  the  grave,  and  iiij  peales,'  in  1584,  and  so  forth. 
For  twenty-five  years  these  lists  of  names  are  earlier  than  the  burial 
register,  and  afterwards  supplement  it ;  they  will  be  found  interesting 
not  merely  for  genealogical  purposes  but  also  as  containing  a  quite  un- 
usually large  variety  of  Christian  names — the  most  curious  item  is  '  Imago 
Seculi,'  probably  a  foundling  (p.  325), — trustworthy  information  as  to  the 
death  rate,  e.g.  from  pestilence  or  destitution,  and  notices  of  alien  residents, 
mostly  Irish  and  indigent. 

The  expenditure  on  the  other  side  of  the  accounts  does  not  vary 
much  from  year  to  year,  or  include  much  of  exceptional  interest  beyond 
the  usual  items  which  mark  the  changes  in  religion  as  they  affected  the 
church  ornaments,  service  books,  and  services.  These  can  often  be 
significantly  connected :  e.g.  a  communion  cup  of  thirty- three  ounces  was 
made  in  1549,  and  another  of  twenty-seven  ounces  out  of  two  old  chalices 
in  1551  ;  the  first  of  these  was  sold  in  1553  and  a  double  gilt  chalice 
and  paten  bought ;  but  a  new  communion  cup  had  to  be  purchased  in 
1558,  and  this  weighed  only  twelve  ounces.  Again,  Sir  Edward  North  '  of 
the  augmentacyon  '  gave  the  church  a  fine  cope,  &c.,  *  out  of  the  Ronnce- 
vale  '  (p.  103),  but  it  was  sold  with  all  the  rest  of  the  vestments,  a 
whole  pageful  fetching  111.  3s.  Ad.  in  1551  (p.  137).  Similarly  the 
cost  of  a  paraphrase  and  forms  for  the  communion,  whitewash  for 
the  walls,  and  new  binding  for  the  King's  Bible  was  defrayed  by  the 
sale  of  silver  pyxes,  latten  crosses  and  censers,  '  images  of  alyblaster 
and  out  of  the  aulter  clothes'  (pp.  129,  130);  while  the  command- 
ments on  the  walls  changed  places  twice  with  the  '  picto"  of  the 
Trynitie'  in  the  windows.  There  are  several  references  to  the  parish 
armoury,  and  finally  an  inventory  of 

It'm  iij  Arming  swordes.  One  horsemans  sworde  &  ij  backe  swordes.  vj 
Calevers  &  a  horsemans  peece.  iiij  flaskes  &  touche  boxes  iij  Daggers  iiij"' 
white  Corslettes  &  ij  blacke  Corslettes  iij  Almayne  Eyvettes.  iiij"""  morrians 
iiij°'  Sallettes  one  buffe  Jerkyn  one  Coate  of  Mayle  ij  blacke  bills  &  vj  Pykes 
(p.  505). 

The  whole  volume,  though,  of  course,  there  is  much  redundancy  and 
repetition,  is  well  worth  study,  and  Mr.  Kitto's  admirable  subject-index  is 
a^  great  help,  but  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  he  has  not  indicated  tho 
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dates  clearly  by  placing  them  at  the  head  of  every  page.  It  needs  great 
care  and  trouble  to  ascertain  the  exact  year  of  any  particular  item. 

H.  E.  D,  Blakiston. 

Treason  and  Plot.   Struggles  for  Catholic  Siq^remacy  in  the  Last  Years  of 
Elizabeth.    By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.     (London  :  Nisbet.     1901.) 

The  inviting  gap  in  our  histories  between  1583  and  1603  is  still  waiting  for 
a  chronicler.  It  is  understood  that  the  period — upon  which  much  fresh 
light  has  been  thrown  recently — is  in  the  hands  of  a  scholar  competent 
to  do  full  justice  to  its  many-sided  interests.  Meanwhile  a  substantial 
contribution  to  this  history  is  furnished  by  Major  Martin  Hume  in  his 
'  Treason  and  Plot.'  He  has  here  put  together  the  new  materials  de- 
rived from  the  Spanish  state  papers,  calendared  by  himself,  and  from  the 
Hatfield  papers  and  from  other  sources,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the 
*  Struggles  for  Catholic  Supremacy '  during  those  years. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  defeat  of  the  armada  of 
1688  finally  destroyed  the  power  of  Spain  to  do  serious  mischief  to 
Elizabeth  or  to  endanger  the  protestantism  of  England.  The  several 
armadas  which  followed,  or  that  at  least  of  1596,  tell  a  different  story. 
If  the  victory  of  1588  was  mainly  due  to  the  superior  fighting  powers  of 
the  English  navy,  it  would  appear  that  in  1596  England  owed  her  safety 
to  her  good  fortune  and  the  protection  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

If  it  had  not  been  (writes  Major  Hume)  for  the  providential  storm  which 
caught  the  Adontelado's  fleet  ofif  Finistere  on  28  Oct.,  there  would  have 
landed  early  in  November  on  one  of  the  fine  harbours  on  the  Irish  coast 
a  Spanish  force  very  much  stronger  than  any  army  which  the  English  could 
have  brought  against  it,  and  in  all  probability  Tyrone  would  have  been 
victorious  and  protestant  England  in  deadly  peril. 

The  attention  given  to  the  Irish  insurrections,  and  to  the  intrigues  of 
Irish  chiefs  and  ecclesiastics  with  Spain  in  connexion  with  the  attack 
Upon  England,  is  a  valuable  feature  of  the  work.  With  regard  to 
Scotland,  the  negotiations  with  Eome  or  with  Spain  on  the  part  of  the 
catholic  nobles  on  the  one  hand  and  of  King  James  on  the  other  are  well 
distinguished  ;  and  it  is  made  clear  that  as  soon  as  James  shows  his  hand 
in  any  plan  for  the  invasion  of  England,  or  makes  any  pretence  of  recon- 
cihation  with  Kome,  Philip  at  once  draws  back.  '  It  would  have  suited 
Spanish  views  perfectly,'  says  Major  Hume,  *if  the  catholic  Scottish 
nobles  had  captured  James  and  killed  him,  but  for  them  to  capture  James 
and  convert  him  was  the  last  thing  desired.'  This  is  the  key  to  much  of 
the  tortuous  intrigues  of  Philip ;  but  does  not  Major  Hume  too  readily 
assume  that  Father  Parsons  and  the  English  Jesuits  were  at  one  with 
him  on  this  point  ?  They  indeed  thoroughly  mistrusted  James  and 
dreaded  some  pretended  reconciliation  or  compromise,  which  might  pro- 
cure a  doubtful  toleration  for  cathohcs  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Jesuits 
themselves.  But  Parsons  and  his  friends  were  hardly  so  infatuated  with, 
Spain  or  bereft  of  common  sense  as  not  to  welcome  a  sincere  conversion  of 
the  Scottish  king.  The  Jesuit  alliance  with  Philip  was  after  all  but 
one  means  to  the  desired  end  of  subjecting  England  to  the  pope. 

The  final  negotiations  of  Parsons  and  Creswell  with  Philip  III  re- 

v.  2 
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garding  the  support  demanded  from  Spain  in  aid  of  a  catholic  successor 
to  Elizabeth  were  revealed,  it  may  be  said,  for  the  first  time  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Major  Hume's  '  Simancas  Papers,'  and  are  particularly  interest- 
ing from  the  view  which  they  present  of  Spain's  utter  impotence  at  this 
critical  moment.  Father  Creswell  in  December  1602  is  pleading  piteously 
that  the  king  should  take  possession  of  England,  and  offers  advice  as  to 
the  military  preparations  which  should  be  made.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  trace  in  these  papers  of  the  mission  of  Thomas  Winter  to 
Madrid  or  of  the  alleged '  Spanish  treason '  of  Father  Garnet.  Meantime 
in  desperation  the  candidature  of  the  Infanta  and  the  archduke  has  had 
to  be  abandoned.  The  counsel  of  Olivarez  prevails,  and  the  English 
catholics  are  bid  to  choose  a  candidate  of  their  own  nation  whom  Spain 
would  support.  James  alone  should  be  excluded.  Olivarez  declares  that, 
in  addition  to  other  disqualifications,  the  Scottish  king's  legitimacy  is 
contested  by  catholics  on  the  ground  that  Mary  Stuart  and  Darnley  were 
married  without  the  requisite  papal  dispensation.  On  this  curious  point 
we  gain  fresh  information  from  the  'Papal  Negotiations  with  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,'  recently  edited  by  Father  Pollen  for  the  Scottish  History 
Society.  But  who  was  the  choice  of  the  catholics  ?  The  Spanish  court 
was  still  deluded  with  the  idea  that  Parsons  and  Creswell  were  the  true 
representatives  of  the  English  catholics ;  and  the  Jesuits  themselves 
seemed  hardly  to  realise  the  strength  of  James's  adherents.  There  was 
now  no  unity  among  catholics,  no  commanding  influence  to  secure  it, 
and  no  time.  Major  Hume  conjectures  that  the  protestant  Lord  Beau- 
champ,  the  true  heir  according  to  Henry  VIII's  will,  united  in  marriage 
with  Arabella  Stewart,  was  the  final  selection  of  the  Jesuit  party  after  the 
autumn  of  1602.  The  Spanish  government  had  now  become  so  modest 
that  all  they  thought  of  exacting  as  a  reward  for  their  aid  was  the 
possession  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  if  France  should  make  any  difficulty 
it  was  thought  she  might  be  quieted  by  the  surrender  of  the  Channel 
Islands. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  merits  of  this  volume,  Major  Hume  could 
doubtless  have  produced  a  more  complete  and  enduring  work  if  he  had 
been  able  to  give  to  its  composition  more  time  and  trouble.  It  is  marred 
by  many  signs  of  haste.  The  references  to  authorities  are  insufficient. 
Names  and  titles  are  given  inaccurately.  Walter  Lindsay  of  Balgawies  or 
Balgarys  is  called  '  Lord  Balgarys,'  and  in  the  Calendar  of  Spanish 
Papers  (iv.  616)  is  erroneously  described  as  the  eldest  son,  whereas  he 
was  the  third  son,  of  the  ninth  earl  of  Crawford.  Hugh  Barclay  of 
Ladyland,  poet,  conspirator,  and  penitent  of  Dr.  Cecil,  is  multiplied  into 
two  persons  ;  thus  (p.  202)  the  author  enumerates  *  Balgarys,  Lady- 
land,  Hugh  Barclay,  and  Father  Cecil,'  and  in  the  index  one  half  of  the 
references  to  him  are  entered  under  Ladyland  and  the  other  half  under 
Barclay.  Again,  Father  Parsons  proposes  as  archbishop  of  Dublin  a 
relative  of  Cardinal  Allen,  whom  Major  Hume  calls  '  Joseph  Haydon.' 
Turning  to  the  major's  own  *  Calendar,'  we  find  the  name  there  printed 
'  Richard  Haydone.*  This  is  better ;  but  of  course  Parsons  must  have 
written  (or,  if  not.  Major  Hume  should  have  been  able  to  explain  that  he 
meant)  Eichard  Haydock,  a  well-known  personage  sometimes  ridiculed 
as  •  Parsons' s  coachman.'    In  fact,  Major  Hume,  who  has  the  state 
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papers,  with  which  he  deals,  at  his  fingers'  ends,  does  not  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  famihar  with  certain  bypaths  of  literature  outside  those 
papers,  bypaths  with  which  any  one  who  desires  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
the  catholic  dissensions  and  intrigues  must  make  himself  well  acquainted. 
He  has  something  yet  to  learn  of  the  character  and  lives  of  prominent 
ecclesiastics  who  were  priests  first  and  politicians  afterwards.  Even  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Cecil,  a  double-dealing  political  adventurer  in  whose 
composition  there  was  little  of  the  missionary  or  priest.  Major  Hume  has 
not  quite  sounded  the  depths  of  the  man's  duplicity ;  nor  does  he  appear 
to  know  of  his  printed  attack  upon  Father  Crichton  in  reply  to  that 
Jesuit's  '  Apologie  and  Defense  of  the  King  of  Scotland,'  published  by  the 
Scottish  History  Society  some  years  ago.  An  example  of  this  defective 
understanding  of  men  whose  characters  are  in  question  may  be  found  in 
the  author's  treatment  of  Squire's  assassination  plot.  The  assertions  of 
that  impostor  that  Father  Richard  Walpole  had  really  intended  him  to 
poison  the  queen's  saddle  in  the  way  suggested  are  rightly  rejected  as  in- 
credible. So  far  Major  Hume  is  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Jessopp,  who 
describes  the  tale  as  a  *  monstrous  fiction  ; '  but  he  is  perplexed  with  the 
fact  that  Squire,  even  when  not  under  torture,  declared  that  Walpole  had 
given  him  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bagshaw  at  Wisbech  and  had  assured  Squire 
that  Bagshaw  would  see  to  all  his  wants  in  the  matter  of  the  poisoning. 
Now  Major  Hume  is  aware  that  Bagshaw  was  a  keen  opponent  of  the 
Jesuits  and  their  policy,  and  he  sees  the  absurdity  of  the  supposition  that 
the  two  men  were  working  together  in  such  a  plot.  But  he  finds  a 
difficulty  in  believing  that  Squire  can  have  invented  this  part  of  his 
tale,  and  therefore  comes  to  the  extraordinary  conclusion  that  the 
reference  to  Bagshaw  '  points  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  leader  of  their  opponents.'  '  It  certainly  looks 
probable,'  he  continues,  '  that  Walpole  did  prompt  Squire  to  undertake 
some  impossible  and  harmless  attempt  at  murder  simply  that  he  might, 
on  discovery  or  confession,  discredit  and  ruin  Bagshaw ;  *  and  he  believes 
that '  Walpole  was  willing  to  blacken  himself  personally  with  the  re- 
proach of  having  incited  men  to  regicide  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
infamy  of  "  loyal  "  catholics  opposed  to  the  Jesuits.'  This  is  surely  a 
charge  more  odious  and  less  credible  than  that  of  Squire.  That  a  Jesuit 
should  have  made  up  his  conscience  to  slay  a  woman  who  stood  con- 
demned by  the  highest  authority  known  to  him  as  an  excommunicated 
usurper  and  intolerable  tyrant  would  be  at  least  intelligible  ;  but  Major 
Hume's  supposition  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  is  lacking  in  every 
element  of  historical  or  moral  probability.  If  Walpole,  however,  wished 
to  murder  Bagshaw,  he  is  at  least  acquitted  of  intent  to  kill  the  queen. 

The  question — suggested  by  the  present  volume  as  well  as  by  the 
recent  work  of  Mr.  Taunton — whether  any  English  Jesuit,  apart  from  his 
speculative  theories,  did  actually  conspire  for  the  assassination  of 
Elizabeth  is  one  which  cannot  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  tradition  on  that  side.  It  is  a  question  which 
deserves  to  be  thoroughly  threshed  out.  Major  Hume  is  fairly  sceptical 
on  the  point.  Mr.  Taunton  pronounces  a  verdict  of  '  not  proven,'  at  least 
in  the  case  of  Father  Parsons.  The  appellant  priests  undoubtedly  believed 
in  the  guilt  of  the  Jesuits  generally,  and  of  Parsons  and  Holt  in  particular. 
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The  evidence  against  Parsons,  in  the  affair  of  1583,  is  of  the  same 
character  as  that  brought  to  prove  that  Knox  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
slaying  of  Rizzio.  But  it  is  far  from  convincing.  Ballard  was  guilty, 
without  doubt;  and  Bishop  Creighton,  in  his  'Life  of  Elizabeth, 
describes  him  as  a  Jesuit.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Ballard  was  a 
seminary  priest  and  in  no  way  connected  with  the  society.  Henry  Wal- 
pole  in  his  confession  in  1594  declared  that  Parsons,  when  asked  by  certain 
friends  what  he  thought  of  Parry's  attempt,  said  that '  catholics,  chiefly 
we  religious  men,  ought  to  suffer  violence  but  offer  none,  chiefly  to 
princes.'  It  is  most  probable  that  this  truly  represents  Parsons's  attitude, 
and  that  he  and  his  religious  brethren,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  prudence, 
had  resolved  to  have  no  hand  in  any  such  designs  against  Elizabeth's 
life.  T.  G.  Law. 

Mary  Rich,  Countess  of  WarwicJc,  1625-1678  :  Jur  Family  and  Friends. 
By  C.  Fell  Smith.     (London  :    Longmans.     1901.) 

Miss  Fell  Smith  has  followed  up  the  article  on  Lady  Warwick  which 
she  contributed  to  the  *  Dictionary  of  National  Biography '  some  years  ago 
by  this  elaborate  life.  Lady  Warwick  was  a  daughter  of  Richard  Boyle, 
earl  of  Cork,  and  married  in  1641  Charles  Eich,  afterwards  earl  of 
Warwick.  Mary  Rich  was  pre-eminent  for  her  piety  and  good  works  : 
'  The  Virtuous  Woman  Found  '  is  the  title  of  the  funeral  sermon  which 
Anthony  Walker  preached  upon  her.  She  left  behind  her  a  number  of 
religious  meditations  and  muqh  autobiographical  material,  which  Miss 
Fell  Smith  utilises  in  describing  her  character  and  her  career.  Un- 
fortunately Lady  Warwick,  though  she  possessed  great  facihty  with  her  pen, 
had  very  little  literary  ability,  and  though  she  lived  amid  stirring  events, 
and  knew  many  remarkable  people,  could  neither  draw  character  nor  tell 
a  story.  Consequently  her  writings  are  very  tedious,  and  her  biographer 
has  not  separated  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  with  sufficient  discrimination. 
Moreover  the  life  of  the  countess  is  made  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
accounts  of  the  two  families  of  Boyle  and  Rich  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  she  is  hardly  a  person  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  made  the  central  figure  in  the  annals  of  those  great 
houses.  The  book  thus  tends  to  become  a  series  of  discursive  essays, 
rather  loosely  tacked  together.  Miss  Fell  Smith's  researches  have  been 
wide  and  thorough.  The  manuscripts  left  by  the  countess  herself,  only 
part  of  which  have  been  previously  printed,  the  Lismore  Papers  edited 
by  Dr.  Grosart,  and  unpublished  documents  from  the  same  collection,  and 
many  documents  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere,  have  all  been  in- 
dustriously consulted.  Much  material  of  interest  to  the  social  historian 
is  to  be  found  in  Miss  Fell  Smith's  pages,  but  the  initial  error  in  the 
plan  of  her  work  greatly  diminishes  its  value.  The  history  of  either  the 
Boyle  or  the  Rich  family  during  the  seventeenth  century  well  deserves  a 
volume,  but  the  life  of  the  countess  of  Warwick  could  have  been  quite 
adequately  treated  in  fifty  pages,  C.  H.  Fibth, 
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BolingbroJce  and  his  Times.  By  Walter  Sichel.  Period  I. :  The  Eeign 
of  Queen  Anne.     (London  :  Nisbet.     1901.) 

Mr.  Sichel  has  used  great  industry ;  he  has  read  and  reread  his  au- 
thorities, notably  those  articles  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ' 
and  those  reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  which  refer 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  he  has  brought  together  a  great  mass  of  in- 
formation, some  of  it  perhaps  irrelevant — as  of  the  two  Arbuthnots  in 
the  chapter  on  Queen  Anne's  favourites,  simply  because  they  happened  to 
be  brothers  of  Arbuthnot  the  physician — but  generally  in  itself  useful  and 
instructive  ;  and  he  has  adopted  the  wise  method  of  letting  his  characters 
speak  for  themselves.  But  Mr.  Sichel's  method,  if  generally  interesting, 
is  sometimes  dangerous  and  illusory  ;  he  writes  as  a  partisan. 

Bolingbroke  can  hardly  escape  the  suspicion  of  Jacobitism  because 
in  private  letters  to  the  earl  of  Strafford  he  declared  his  concern  for  the 
house  of  Hanover,  nor  yet  because  in  his  time  of  authority  he  tried  to 
erect  a  tory  system,  based  partly  on  the  angry  fears  with  which  the 
country  gentlemen  had  long  watched  the  entry  of  traders  into  parliament 
and  the  insolence  of  the  dissenters  against  the  church.  Such  feelings 
Bolingbroke  might  or  might  not  respect,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
played  with  them  hke  a  true  party  leader.  The  questions  still  come, 
Did  he  intend  to  crown  his  system  with  a  Stuart  king,  or  did  the 
building  fall  about  his  ears  while  he  was  painfully  awaiting  chance  ? 
These  questions  Mr.  Sichel  has  left  nearly  where  he  found  them,  as 
indeed  he  must  from  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Sichel  believes  the  whigs  a  set  of  office-seeking  politicians  con- 
federate for  public  plunder,  whose  calculated  lies  have  too  long  clouded  his 
hero's  reputation  ;  and  yet  it  was  perhaps  unnecessary  to  treat  so  roughly 
their  account  of  political  events  as  detailed  for  them  by  Cowper.  The 
thing  is  too  obviously  a  party  pamphlet,  and  Mr.  Sichel's  view  would  be 
truer  of  the  whigs  of  the  next  generation.  Those  of  the  reign  of  Anne 
were  too  near  their  days  of  distress  to  have  quite  departed  from  their 
principles,  even  if  they  did  betray  the  dissenters ;  and  the  dissenters, 
Mr.  Sichel  claims,  instancing  the  Quakers,  then  suffered  from  no  religious 
persecution.  The  tories  wanted  bills  against  occasional  conformity, 
because  they  wished  to  purge  the  corporations  in  their  interest.  Mr.  Sichel 
has  also  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  Bolingbroke  did  all  that  could  be 
expected  for  the  Catalans,  and,  indeed,  can  find  little  to  say  against  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  even  on  the  score  of  Newfoundland. 

The  author  is  too  ready  to  attribute  to  Bolingbroke  the  party  leader 
the  ideas  of  his  political  philosophy,  a  confusion  due  to  a  classification  of 
the  subject  that  does  not  regard  the  sequence  of  time.  He  thinks  that 
Bolingbroke  in  1711  was  trying  to  found  a  '  national  party,'  which  must 
have  consisted  entirely  of  tories,  and  that  Cowper  and  Somers  the  whigs 
would  have  '  denationalised  '  England  ;  but  this,  whatever  it  may  mean, 
is  as  much  an  exaggeration  as  the  former  statement  is  contrary  to  Boling- 
broke's  own  confession.  It  was  Harley  who  failed,  perhaps  because  he 
delayed,  but  certainly  because  he  retained  the  ideas  of  Marlborough  and 
strove  to  rally  all  moderate  men  round  his  ministry. 

When  Mr.  Sichel  writes  calmly  he  writes  reasonably  and  well.    He 
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has  drawn  several  vivid  and  interesting  descriptions  of  men  whose  lives 
were  in  one  way  or  another  connected  with  Bolingbroke's.  But  his 
style  is  first  stilted  and  then  familiar ;  and  when  he  says  that  '  Defoe 
wrestled  like  a  giant  and  roared  like  a  Stentor  '  he  employs  a  metaphor 
not  only  above  the  subject  but  entirely  unsuitable  to  the  activity  and  the 
arguments  of  Defoe  (who  by  the  way  was  not  *  alias  Paterson  '  but  was 
introduced  to  Harley  by  Paterson).  The  book  is  interesting,  but  needs 
compressing.  Thomas  Bateson. 

Gideon  Guthrie  :  a  Monograph.  Written  1712  to  1732.  Edited  by  C.  E. 
Guthrie  Weight  ;  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Eight  Eev.  John 
DowDEN,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.    (Edinburgh :  Blackwood,  1900.) 

This  book  consists  mainly  of  '  A  Memorial  [practically  an  Autobiography] 
concerning  the  Birth,  Pedigree,  and  Life  of  Mr.  Gideon  Guthrie,  Second 
Son  to  Harie  Guthrie  of  Halkertoun.'  In  addition  to  full  particulars  of 
Gideon's  ancestors  it  contains  much  minute  information  with  regard  to 
the  families  of  Guthrie  generally,  of  Sibbald,  Melville,  and  Arbuthnot, 
together  with  many  others  allied  to  them.  The  Autobiography,  with  the 
scholarly  introduction  and  notes  contributed  by  Bishop  Dowden  and  the 
editor's  careful  work,  is  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  Scottish  nonjurors,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  aU  readers  of  Lathbury's 
tenth  chapter.  The  book  closes  with  appendices  on  the  family  of 
Guthrie,  from  unpublished  records ;  on  William  Guthrie,  elder  son  of 
Gideon,  who  was  known  to  Johnson  and  figures  in  Boswell ;  of  Harie, 
the  second  son,  who  is  shrewdly  suspected  of  being  out  in  the  '45  ;  and 
of  Gideon's  numerous  and  widely  scattered  descendants,  one  of  whom 
married  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  appears  in  Lockhart's 

*  Life.'  The  family  must  be  congratulated  and  envied  representatives  of 
which  figure  in  the  two  greatest  biographies  in  the  English  language. 
The  portraits  of  four  members  of  the  Guthrie  family,  reproduced  from 
the  originals  by  Skirving,  by  an  unknown  artist,  by  Eaeburn,  and  by 
Lawrence  respectively,  are  full  of  force  and  character,  and  form  admirable 
illustrations  of  the  text. 

Guthrie  throws  many  side-lights  on  the  social  and  religious  history  of 
the  time.  We  hear  of  the  '  rabbling  of  the  curates,'  from  which  Guthrie 
himself  suffered ;  of  his  absconding  after  Prince  James  Edward's  return  to 
France  in  1716 — according  to  his  son  Harie,  Gideon  had  been  nominated 
by  the  prince  bishop  of  Brechin — and  his  final  retirement  to  Edinburgh, 

*  which   was  then  and  ever  since  the   safest  retreat  in   the   kingdom.' 

*  There,'  he  writes,  '  I  admitted  such  trusty  friends  as  were  pleased  to 
join  us  to  our  family  worship,  and  at  Easter  thereafter  administered  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  publicly  in  our  house,  and  ever  after 
kept  public  worship  in  it  without  any  challenge  or  bad  occurrence.' 
Guthrie's  life  was  as  uneventful  as  could  be  expected  in  those  stormy 
days ;  and  he  had  on  the  whole  not  much  reason  to  complain  of  the 
severity  of  what  he  regarded  as  a  usurping  dynasty. 

Guthrie  took  part  in  the  contest  over  the  '  Usages,'  which  the  Scottish 
episcopalians  finally-  refused  to  accept;  but  he  no  doubt  sympathised 
with  Greenshields,  who  played  to  some  extent  the  part  of  Sacheverell  in 
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England  and  of  rHfggins  in  Ireland  (Greenshields  does  not  find  a  place 
in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ').    We  hear  of 

probationers,  whom  they  called  twenty -merk  men,  because  by  Act  of  Parliament 
they  were  to  get  twenty  merks  for  every  sermon  they  preached  benorth  Tay  in 
a  vacant  Congregation ; 

and  of  a  visit  of  the  Presbytery  to  Guthrie's  parish  of  Fetteresso,  when 

the  Parish  manfully  defended  Church  and  Church- Yard,  so  that  they  got  access 
into  neither,  and  when  they  found  themselves  defeat  they  retired  to  the  fund 
of  ane  old  Dung  hill,  &  there  they  ordained  their  Candidate,  but  with  such 
precipitancy  that  their  Psalms,  Prayers,  Sermon,  and  Ordination  Action  lasted 
but  the  space  of  fourteen  minutes. 

This,  with  the  ordination  described  at  p.  61,  may  possibly  constitute  a 
'record.'  The  Bassandyne  Bible  is  mentioned  at  pp.  8,  9,  135,  and  140. 
The  game  of  'goof  does  not  escape  mention.  We  have  glimpses  of 
Br.  Thomas  Bayley,  president  of  Magdalen  ;  and  of  Dodwell,  Archibald 
Campbell,  Gadderer,  and  other  prominent  nonjurors  ;  of  Marshal  Keith  ; 
of  Dr.  James  Sibbald,  who  can  scarcely  have  been  '  rector  of  Temple 
Bar,'  and  who  possibly  attended  the  duke  of  Hamilton — certainly 
not  Charles  I — on  the  scaffold.  The  story  of  Sibbald's  unknown 
benefactor  recalls  that  of  Swift  and  the  '  Lisbon  cousin.'  The  many 
Scottish  law  terms  which  occur  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  editor, 
though  special  students  may  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  consult  the 
'New  English  Dictionary.'  This  book  is  at  once  a  work  of  'piety'  and 
a  work  of  scholarship,  and  is  of  distinct  value  for  the  history,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  and  for  the  genealogies  of  many  families,  of  the  period  with 
which  it  deals.  C.  E.  Doble. 

A  Calendar  of  Ttvo  Letter  Boohs  and  One  Commission  Booh  in  the 
Possession  of  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  1718-1741.  Edited  by 
Akchibald  M.  Macmechan,  Ph.D.  (Halifax,  Nova  Scotia :  Herald 
Printing  House.  1900.) 
The  first  part  of  Professor  Macmechan's  book  contains  a  full  and  careful 
calendar  of  letters  and  despatches  mainly  written  by  Lieutenant- 
governors  of  Nova  Scotia  during  the  two  periods  1713-1717  and  1719- 
1741.  The  second  half,  the  title  of  which  is  somewhat  misleading,  gives 
the  substance  of  various  letters  and  despatches  of  definite  instruction 
written  by  the  home  departments  to  the  Lieutenant-governors,  or  by 
these  latter  to  persons  varying  in  importance  from  the  troublesome 
Deputies  of  the  Acadians  to  certain  obscure  habitants  who  persisted  in 
taking  crops  off  lands  which  were  in  dispute.  Most  of  the  papers  now 
see  the  light  for  the  first  time,  though  several  of  the  most  important 
have  been  printed  at  length  in  Dr.  Akins's  selection  from  the  Nova- 
Scotian  records,  published  in  1868. 

The  papers  of  the  first  short  period  are  generally  of  slight  importance. 
A  despatch  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Caulfield  (no.  43)  gives  a  description 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  1715,  which  is  interesting  if  compared  with  the 
memorandum  on  the  same  subject  written  by  Colonel  Moore,  E.E.,  in 
1788,  and  printed  in  Mr.  Douglas  Brymner's  Eeport  on  the  Canadian 
archive?.    The  chief  theme  throughout  is  the  neglect  of  the  home 
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government  and  the  distress  of  the  Annapolis  garrison  ;  a  despatch  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Doucette  to  Mulcaster,  dated  5  Nov.  1717,  is 
outspoken,  and  displays  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  Acadians  defied 
the  British  government  so  successfully.  *  Fort  in  a  very  bad  state  ;  run 
to  ruin :  covered  way  not  much  higher  than  a  man's  knee  ;  not  one 
paUsadoe  round  in  the  same  or  about  the  fort.  The  body  of  the  place 
would  be  in  good  order  if  the  wide  breaches  in  two  of  the  bastions 
occasioned  by  the  rain  of  last  winter  were  made  up.'  '  They  are  perfect 
roads  that  Several  men  might  March  in  a  Briest  att,  and  the  only  high 
way  for  our  Deserters,  and  hardly  a  carriage  upon  any  bastion  able  to 
beare  the  Gun  that's  upon  them,  the  Barracks  and  Houses  are  very  much 
out  of  repair,  and  will  not  keep  out  the  Least  bad  weather,  and  what 
makes  this  more  intolerable  to  the  Poor  men  is  their  want  of  Bedding, 
which  they  have  been  without  these  five  years.'  No  surgeon's  chest ;  the 
last  sent  for  this  garrison  was  detained  at  Placentia  ;  the  men  so  dis- 
gusted that  they  cannot  get  their  account  for  subsistence  settled  with 
their  oflScers  that  '  wee  doe  not  trust  them  with  their  arms  but  when  they 
mount  guard.'  Annapolis  was  at  that  time  the  only  garrison  in  the 
whole  colony. 

During  the  period  1719-1742  matters  improved  slightly,  and  another 
post  was  established  at  Canso  to  supervise  the  fisheries  and  control  inter- 
course with  Cape  Breton.  Surveys  were  made  and  a  few  British  settlers 
introduced  from  New  England,  but  the  general  position  was  still  such 
that  at  each  rumour  of  war  the  Lieutenant-governors  had  to  warn  the 
home  government  that  an  attack  could  not  be  resisted.  The  chief  interest 
of  the  papers  for  this  period  lies  in  the  glimpses  which  they  a£ford  of  the 
intrigues  of  French  priests  in  Acadia,  backed  secretly  by  the  Canadian 
governments.  The  case  of  the  priest  St.  Poncy,  which  can  be  given  from 
Professor  Macmechan's  Calendar,  is  instructive.  He  was  sent  to  Acadia 
in  1732  by  the  bishop  of  Quebec  as  '  a  man  of  honour  and  not  a  fomentor 
of  discord.'  For  four  years  apparently  he  laboured  quietly,  but  in  1736 
was  asked  with  another  priest  to  undertake  a  mission  to  some  Indians  who 
had  plundered  a  New  England  ship  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
cruelty.  The  two  refused  to  go,  and  were  brought  before  the  council  of 
government ;  they  claimed  there  to  stand  on  behalf  of  the  king  of  France 
and  to  owe  no  obedience  whatever  to  the  colonial  government,  otherwise 
*  behaving  in  a  most  insolent,  audacious,  and  Disrespectfull  manner, 
saying  that  absolutely  they  would  not  go,  and  that  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  affair.'  St.  Poncy  was  ordered  to  quit  the  colony, 
but  allowed  on  petition  of  his  flock  to  stay  out  the  winter,  and  it  tran- 
spired that  the  governor  of  Cape  Breton  was  privy  to  his  contumacy.  In 
1740  he  wrote  suddenly  to  Major  Mascarene,  then  acting  as  Lieutenant- 
governor,  that  he  proposed  to  come  back,  and  he  did  so  without  passport 
or  leave  given.  His  parishioners  at  Chignecto  aided  him,  and  the 
Lieutenant-governor  had  to  take  strong  measures  to  reduce  him  to 
obedience.  The  papers  give  other  similar  facts,  and  the  letters  which 
Major  Mascarene  had  occasion  to  address  to  Des  Enclaves,  another  stub- 
born priest,  are  very  ominous  in  the  light  of  what  afterwards  occurred. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain  is  supreme  in  this  province  and  recognised  as 
such  by  the  King  of  France,  and  all  living  here  must  recognise  his  supremacy, 
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and  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  Laws  of  Great  Britain,  which  do  not  admit  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of  Rome  within  the  King's  dominions. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  was  in  fact  maifaly  due  to  the  impossi- 
bility of '  keeping  missionaries  who  reside  in  this  government  within  the 
bounds  of  their  Duty  and  hindering  them  from  establishing  impcrmm  in 
imperio'  W.  A.  Kobinson. 

Diipleix,  ses'Plans  Politiqties  ;  sa  Disgrace  :  Etude  d'Histoirc  Colonialc. 
Par  Pkospeb  Cultbu.    (Paris :  Hachette.     1901.) 

The  place  of  Dupleix  in  the  history  of  the  European  conquest  of  India 
has  long  appeared,  by  the  consent  of  historians,  to  be  a  settled  one. 
M.  Cultru  comes,  and  it  seems  with  good  reason,  to  upset  what  had  been 
regarded  as  a  fixed  conclusion.  He  has  set  himself  to  discover  why  the 
man  of  vast  projects,  of  real  genius  for  oriental  conquest,  was  misunder- 
stood, thwarted,  and  finally  disgraced,  by  his  contemporaries.  He  finds 
his  answer  through  a  more  complete  examination  than  has  yet  been 
attempted  of  the  circumstances  and  the  institutions  among  which 
the  life  of  Dupleix  was  set.  He  refuses  to  isolate  the  great  colonial 
governor :  he  traces  his  career  back  to  its  beginnings ;  he  studies 
his  correspondence,  and  the  correspondence  about  him,  minutely ;  he 
investigates  narrowly  the  organisation  and  history  of  the  Compagnie 
des  Indes.  The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  may  be  thus  briefly 
summarised : — The  company  had  not  the  power  to  undertake,  and  it 
never  entertained,  a  policy  of  expansion  and  conquest.  Nor  had 
Dupleix  down  to  1749  any  such  policy  in  his  mind,  and  down  to  1753  he 
was  led  on  only  by  circumstances,  and  acted  almost  at  haphazard.  He 
had  most  inadequate  resources,  and  his  superiors  were  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  projects  which  he  eventually  designed,  or,  if  they  could  appre- 
ciate, to  support  them.  Besides  this  main  subject  M.  Cultru  deals  with 
several  others  by  the  way,  such  as  the  schemes  ascribed  to  Dumas,  the 
acquisitions  made  by  Dupleix,  his  relations  with  La  Bourdonnais,  and  the 
influence  of  his  wife. 

The  book  is  written  throughout  from  original  and  for  the  most  part 
from  unpublished  sources.  The  archives  of  the  ministry  of  the  colonies, 
of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  the  correspondence  of  Dupleix  in  the 
Bibliotheque  de  I'Arsenal  and  among  the  archives  of  the  Departement  de 
Seine-et-Oise,  as  well  as  a  number  of  subsidiary  manuscripts  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  including  copies  of  documents  originally  preserved 
at  Pondicherry,  have  all  furnished  valuable  information.  The  feebleness 
and  nepotism  of  the  home  organisation  have  never  been  so  clearly  exposed, 
and  with  that  the  difficulties  of  Dupleix.  Among  new  points  that  are 
demonstrated  are  the  baselessness  of  the  political  influence  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  Madame  Dupleix,  and  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  abbe 
Guyon's  '  Histoire  des  Indes  Orientales.'  An  interesting  discovery  is 
the  identification  of  the  manuscript  in  the  colonial  archives  C^  20,  50,  an 
investigation  of  the  position  of  the  company  in  India  in  1727,  as  the 
work  of  Dupleix  himself.  The  book  is  well  written,  and  must  greatly 
modify  the  traditional  view  of  the  position  of  Dupleix  and  of  his 
opponents.  W.  H.  Hutton. 
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^he  Despatches  and  Correspondence  of  John,  second  Earl  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Catherine  II  of  Bussia, 
1762-1765.  Edited  for  the  Koyal  Historical  Society  by  Adelaide 
D'Aecy  Collyer.  Vol.  I.  (London :  Longmans.  1900.) 
The  most  important  despatches  of  John  Hobart,  earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire, have  been  already  published  in  the  *  First  Keport  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission,'  and  there  are  extracts  from  them  in  *  La  Cour 
-de  la  Kussie  il  y  a  cent  ans,'  1725-1783  (Berlin,  1858).  The  notes  and 
letters  now  for  the  first  time  published  were  discovered  about  four  years 
figo  at  Blickling,  the  seat  of  the  Hobarts.  The  stay  of  the  ambassador 
in  Kussia  lasted  three  years  (1762-1765).  He  came  just  after  the 
revolution  de  palais  which  had  overthrown  the  feeble  Peter  III,  and 
of  which  there  is  a  full  account  in  the  despatches  of  Keith,  Hobart's 
predecessor.  Mrs.  D'Arcy  Collyer  has  given  a  useful  introduction,  in 
which  she  surveys  the  foreign  policy  of  Kussia  during  the  five-and-twenty 
years  which  preceded  the  arrival  of  Hobart.  The  empress  Elizabeth 
had  assisted  the  Austrians  against  Frederick.  The  English  were  anxious 
to  form  a  party  in  the  country,  and  the  ministers  at  the  Eussian  court 
were  bribed  right  and  left.  Bestuzhev,  the  chancellor,  was  bribed — in 
fact  had  been  steadily  bribed  since  1742  (p.  21).  The  empress  herself 
received  bribes,  and  so  did  the  grand  duchess  Catherine  the  wife  of  Peter, 
afterwards  Peter  III,  who  held  a  little  opposition  court,  at  which  those 
worshipped  who  kept  their  faces  well  turned  to  the  rising  sun.  Catherine 
on  one  occasion  received  from  England  the  sum  of  10,000/.  (p.  27),  and 
two  of  her  receipts  are  still  in  existence.  Without  any  actual  hostilities 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling  between  England  and  Russia 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  tsar  had 
meditated  assisting  the  Stuarts,  and  was  further  persuaded  to  do  so  by  one 
Thomas  Gordon,  a  Scotchman  in  his  service,  whom  he  made  governor  of 
Cronstadt.  In  the  reign  of  Catherine  I  an  English  fleet  appeared  in  the 
Baltic,  but  the  prospect  of  war  seems  to  have  been  so  much  disliked  in 
England,  for  commercial  reasons,  that  the  hostile  demonstration  led  to 
nothing.  France  had  made  an  ally  of  Sweden,  the  natural  enemy  of 
Russia,  and  the  English  thought  that  they  could  use  the  untried  forces  of 
the  new  power  against  their  hereditary  enemy.  This  conciliatory  policy 
of  the  English  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  and  Hobart  was  sent 
to  develop  it.  The  death  of  the  empress  Elizabeth  had  at  first  completely 
changed  the  Russian  policy.  Peter,  her  successor,  was  a  fanatical  admirer 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  put  an  end  to  the  campaign  against  him  when 
he  was  in  the  lowest  depths  of  despair.  But  in  reality  the  war  had  never 
been  popular  with  the  Russians. 

Hobart  was  always  bent  upon  a  treaty  with  Russia ;  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  the  earl  of  Halifax  (p.  202) — 

I  am  assured  from  very  good  authority  that  the  empress  and  those 
she  most  confides  in  are  determined  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  England  in 
preference  to  that  of  every  other  country,  that  our  treaty  of  commerce  will  be 
entered  upon  as  soon  as  the  carnival  is  over,  and  that  the  French  propositions 
will  not  be  in  the  least  attended  to. 

.  He  lamented  afterwards  that  he  bad  Dot  been  able  to  conclude  an 
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alliance  through  '  the  economy  of  the  English  treasury  during  the  year 
1764,'  and  his  successor  at  the  Kussian  court  was  only  able  to  bring 
about  a  treaty  of  commerce.  Hobart  was  not,  however,  considered 
altogether  to  have  failed  in  his  embassy,  for  he  was  appointed  to  Madrid 
in  17G6. 

The  letters  are  carefully  edited,  with  abundance  of  notes.  It  is  curious 
to  see  the  Memoirs  of  the  princess  Dashkov,  which  appeared  in  English 
in  1840,  in  the  authentic  edition,  quoted  in  French  ;  we  even  have 
'  Memoires  de  la  Princesse  Dashkoff '  as  the  title  of  the  book,  and  some- 
times she  is  called  D'Ashkow.  These  Memoirs,  as  is  well  known,  are  of 
primary  importance  for  the  revolution  which  placed  Catherine  on  the 
throne  ;  the  only  other  authority  of  equal  value  is  Eulhiere,  the  secretary 
of  the  French  embassy.  The  title  tsar  (p.  108)  appears  to  have  been 
partly  assumed  by  Ivan  III  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  definitively  by 
Ivan  IV  in  the  sixteenth.  If  we  invent  a  name  for  the  promontory  of 
Courland,  it  should  be  Semigallia,  not  Semigalle  (p.  191).  It  really  signifies 
the  end  of  the  land,  like  Finistere.  The  spelling  of  the  Russian 
names  is  very  inaccurate  throughout  and  on  no  system.  The  descriptions 
of  Paul,  the  future  emperor,  and  the  brothers  Orlov  have  the  interest  of 
pictures  from  the  life.  There  is  also  (p.  100)  a  good  description  of  the 
empress  Catherine,  with  which  may  be  compared  that  given  by  Coxe. 
The  Russian  memoranda  of  Hobart  are  certainly  good  reading.  He  can 
describe  well,  as  we  see  in  his  account  of  the  Russian  entertainments 
contained  in  his  letter  to  the  countess  of  Suffolk  of  3  Feb.  1762  (p.  215) 
and  again  to  the  same  lady  shortly  afterwards  (p.  223). 

W.  E.  MOBFILL. 


L'CEuvre   Sociale  de  la  Bivolution  Franqaise.    (Paris:  Fontemoing.. 

1901.) 

Although  the  title  of  this  book  may  raise  hopes  scarcely  satisfied  by  the 
contents,  the  essays  of  which  it  is  composed  are  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive, and  none  more  so  than  the  introduction  written  by  M.  E.  Faguet,  in 
"which  he  treats  of  the  ideas  which  determined  and  influenced  the  course 
of  the  Revolution.  These  ideas  are  by  M.  Faguet  practically  reduced  to 
one — that  of  equality. 

L'idee  d'egalite  a  ete  I'idee  maitresse,  et  j'ai  presque  envie  de  dire  I'idee 
matrice,  de  la  Revolution  francaise,  et  que  les  revolutionnaires  en  ont  tire  toutes 
celles  qui  leur  ont  ete  les  plus  cheres,  et  ou  lis  se  sont  lies  de  la  plus  fermo 
attache  (p.  13). 

The  reader  of  M.  Maurice  Wolff's  preface  naturally  expects  that  he 
will  learn  in  the  chapters  which  follow  how  this  dominant  idea  guided 
the  policy  of  the  revolutionists  in  dealing  with  the  right  of  property,  with- 
land  tenure,  with  education,  with  the  church,  and  with  the  army.  M. 
Lichteraberger's  essay  on  the  Revolution  and  Socialism  to  some  extent" 
answers  to  this  expectation.  The  sanctity  of  equality  and  the  sanctity 
of  property,  both  proclaimed  in  the  second  article  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  are,  as  M.  Faguet  points  out,  scarcely  to  be  reconciled  in  good' 
logic.    Nor  is  it  an  answer  to  say  that  the  equality  meant  by  the  framers 
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of  the  Declaration  was  civil  equality,  for  that  was  not  the  equality  which 
inspired  the  enthusiasm  and  influenced  the  measures  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  the  Convention.  M.  Lichtemberger  shows  how  resolutely 
the  revolutionists  shut  their  eyes  to  the  close  connexion  between 
collectivism  and  their  democratic  ideal. 

The  next  chapter,  contributed  by  M.  Maurice  Wolflf,  tells  us  what  was 
done  by  the  revolutionary  government  for  education — or  rather  what 
was  intended,  for  performance  fell  far  more  short  of  intention  than 
M.  Wolflf  would  allow.  Here  the  influence  of  the  dogma  of  natural 
equality  is  clearly  shown.  The  intention  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Instruction  was,  so  far  as  possible,  to  give  the  same  training,  or  at  all 
events  the  opportunity  of  the  same  training,  to  all  citizens,  so  that  none 
might  start  in  the  race  of  life  with  any  fortuitous  advantage  over  his 
fellows.  The  chimerical  schemes  of  Lepelletier  and  of  St.  Just  were 
the  logical  outcome  of  this  principle. 

The  essay  on  the  peasants  and  the  land,  which  follows,  goes  over 
familiar  ground,  contains  little  that  is  novel,  and  scarcely  touches  upon 
the  question  how  far  the  revolutionary  assemblies,  in  deahng  with  the 
land,  were  influenced  by  the  wish  to  equalise  conditions  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

M.  L.  Cahen,  in  an  interesting  treatise  on  the  Revolution  and  the 
catholic  church,  next  points  out  the  close  connexion  between  the  '  civil 
constitution '  of  the  clergy  and  the  determination  of  the  assembly  to 
enforce  equal  rights  and  to  abolish  privilege  in  the  church  as  well  as  in 
the  state.  He  might  perhaps  have  insisted  rather  more  upon  the  funda- 
mental antagonism  between  the  dogma  of  natural  equality  and  the  sharp 
line  by  which  the  Roman  church  separated  priest  and  layman,  faithful  and 
heterodox,  an  antagonism  which  in  some  measure  explains  the  bitter 
hostility  to  the  church  of  many  Jacobins  who  were  attracted  by  the 
tender  partiality  of  the  Gospels  for  the  poor  and  simple,  although  the 
more  immediate  cause  of  that  hostility  probably  was  fear  and  dislike  of  a 
corporate  body  which  was  not  only  strong  enough  to  dispute  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  state,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people, 
but  even  claimed  wholly  to  withdraw  one  province  of  human  life  from  its 
control.  The  conflict  between  the  revolutionists  and  the  church  was 
probably  inevitable,  although  M.  Cahen  believes  that  it  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  that  France  would  then  have  escaped  civil  war,  the  Terror, 
and  Bonaparte.  It  is  possible  that  some  compromise  between  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  church  might  have  been  devised,  if  the  men  who 
seized  upon  power  in  1792  had  been  quite  different  from  what  they  were, 
had  they  been  moderate,  tolerant,  and  practical,  and  not  fanatical  votaries 
of  an  irrational  rationalism  and  slaves  of  empty  formulas  which  they 
called  philosophy.  The  experiment  has  since  been  tried  under  far  more 
favourable  conditions,  with  what  success  may  still  be  doubted. 

The  last  essay,  contributed  by  M.  Levy- Schneider,  after  a  rapid  yet 
accurate  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  army  under  Louis  XVI,  describes 
how  the  leaders  of  the  Convention  endeavoured  to  realise  their  ideal  of 
the  army  as  the  armed  nation,  as  composed  of  citizens  enjoying  the  same 
rights  in  their  military  as  in  their  civil  capacity,  obedient,  therefore,  only 
to  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people— in  other  words,  to  their  own,  to  the 
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orders  of  the  elected  magistrates  and  of  officers  chosen  by  themselves, 
their  equals  except  in  so  far  as  they  represented  the  collective  will  (pp.  375 
et  seq.,  400  et  seq.)  M.  Schneider  says  that  the  Terrorists  were  aware  that 
such  an  ideal  could  only  be  realised  if  the  citizens  under  arms  were 
inspired  by  the  purest,  the  most  disinterested  republican  virtue,  and  he 
adds,  with  apparent  gravity,  that  they  accordingly  made  every  effort  to 
elevate  the  soldiers'  minds  to  the  loftiest  temper,  by  diffusing  among 
them  such  literature  as  the  Ami  du  Peuple  of  Marat,  the  Journal  tie  la 
Montague,  the  Journal  des  Hommes  Libres,  and  the  Pere  Duchesne  of 
Hebert  (p.  433).  In  spite  of  these  efforts  the  army  hardly  became  so 
democratic  as  M.  Schneider  appears  to  suppose  (p.  453).  The  axiom  that 
all  men  are  by  nature  equal  is  nowhere  less  convincing  than  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  necessary  to  draw  the  conclusion,  which  he  does, 
from  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  accepted  the  revolution  of  May  31,  the 
constitution  of  1793,  and  applauded  the  fall  of  Hebert,  of  Danton,  and  of 
Eobespierre.  This,  he  thinks,  proves  that  they  took  as  citizens  an  active 
and  sympathetic  interest  in  political  events.  Might  we  not  rather  say 
that  it  shows  that  they  recognised  that  the  task  immediately  before  them 
was  to  fight  foreign  enemies  and  the  allies  of  the  foreigner  in  France, 
while  they  cared  as  little  as  the  majority  of  their  countrymen  which  of 
the  howling  and  ravening  pack  at  Paris  was  devom-ed  by  his  fellow 

wolves  ?  P.  F.  WiLLERT. 

Becueil  des  Actes  du  Comite  de  Salut  Public,  avec  la  Correspondance 
Officielle  des  Bepresentants  en  Mission.  Publie  par  F.  A.  Aulard. 
Tome  XIII.  23  Avril-28  Mai  1794  (4  Floreal-9  Prairial  an  II). 
(Paris  :  Imprimerie  Nationale.     1900.) 

A  DOUBLE  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  French  government,  in  the 
first  place  for  having  ordered  the  publication  of  this  series  of  documents, 
and  in  the  second  place  for  having  entrusted  the  editing  of  them  to 
M.  Aulard.  When  the  series  is  complete  we  shall  have,  annotated  by 
one  who  has  probably  more  knowledge  of  the  documents  of  the  French 
Eevolution  than  any  man  now  living,  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  the  decisions  of  the  Provisional  Executive  Council,  and 
the  correspondence  between  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the 
representatives  on  mission. 

The  period  covered  by  this  volume  (4  Flor6al-9  Prairial  an  II)  is  not 
marked  by  any  of  the  great  events  of  the  Eevolution.  None  the  less  it  is 
important  as  a  time  of  preparation.  Eobespierre,  who  had  managed  to 
get  rid  of  Hebert  and  Danton,  passed  his  law  of  18  Floreal,  by  which 
the  Convention  declared  that  the  French  nation  deigned  to  'recognise 
the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.' 
It  is  also  the  period  of  preparation  for  the  law  of  22  Prairial.  On 
24  and  25  Floreal  the  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  General 
Security  united  and  set  up  revolutionary  commissions,  whose  duties  were 
to  find  out  all  gens  suspects  and  bring  them  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.  With  regard  to  the  war,  too,  the  volume  opens  at  the  end  of  the 
winter,  when  the  plans  of  Carnot  for  the  campaign  were  just  completed. 
On    11    Floreal    the  final    decision  in  the  plan   which  weakened  the. 
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Ehine  army  in  order  to  mass  all  the  troops  on  Belgium  was  taken,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  loss  of  Landrecies,  which  Carnot  attributed  (p.  272)  to 
treachery  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  command,  the  Sambre 
was  crossed  on  20  Floreal,  and  the  battle  of  Tourcoing,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  recovered  Belgium  for  the  French,  was  won  on  the  29th. 
In  passing  we  may  note  a  new  feature  in  this  volume,  which  is  the 
publication,  more  in  extenso  than  hitherto,  of  Carnot's  letters  to  the 
representatives  with  the  armies.  This  is  due  to  the  death  of  M.  Etienne 
Charavay,  which— temporarily,  it  is  to  be  hoped — has  stopped  the 
publication  of  the  *  Correspondance  generale  de  Carnot.' 

The  volume  before  us  can  hardly  be  said  to  contain  any  very  striking 
novelty.  Apart  from  the  war  the  chief  interest  lies  with  the  representa- 
tives on  mission  in  the  interior.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  shows 
signs  of  having  fallen  into  routine  work,  and  now  finds  time  to  come 
to  decisions  of  enormous  length  about  the  embellishment  of  Paris. 
The  representatives  in  the  interior  send  letters  which  are  as  full  of 
entertaining  reading  as  ever.  We  can  see  how  little  attention  the  com- 
mittee pays  to  their  questions.  At  least  a  dozen  of  these  letters  in  this 
volume  have  the  marginal  note,  Benvoyd  sans  decision,  and  on  p.  161 
there  is  a  letter  from  Noel  Pointe,  in  which  he  complains  that  the  com- 
mittee has  failed  to  answer  his  questions,  some  of  which,  he  says,  were 
important.  He  ends  by  the  threat  that  if  the  committee  does  not  answer 
him  by  return  of  post  he  will  leave  his  district  and  go  to  Paris  for  his 
instructions.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  series  of  letters  in  this 
volume  are  those  from  Maignet,  the  representative  in  the  Vaucluse  and 
Bouches-du-Rhone.  His  first  letter  is  addressed  to  Couthon ;  he  com- 
plains of  the  bad  state  of  the  department,  but  only  asks  one  thing,  to  be 
allowed  to  set  up  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  in  order  to  try  the  12,000  to 
15,000  persons  under  arrest  in  the  Vaucluse.  On  the  14th  he  learns 
that  at  Bedouin  the  tree  of  liberty  has  been  uprooted,  and  the  decrees 
of  the  Convention  torn  down.  Four  days  after  he  announces  that  the 
expedition  to  Bedouin  has  been  successful ;  he  invests  the  criminal 
tribunal  with  revolutionary  power  and  orders  the  place  to  be  burnt. 
This  ferocious  order  seems  at  first  sight  quite  unwarranted,  for  the  over- 
turning of  a  tree  of  liberty  was  a  not  unfrequent  occurrence.  The 
explanation,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  letter  of  the  agent  national 
Legoz,  which,  with  Suchet's  despatch,  is  printed  by  M.  Aulard.  From 
this  letter  we  learn  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  would  give  evidence  by 
which  the  ringleaders  could  be  caught.  Maignet  asks  that  his  decisions 
should  be  ratified,  but  gets  no  answer,  though,  on  21  Floreal,  before  they 
had  heard  of  the  B6douin  affair,  the  committee  nominated  the  members 
of  the  tribunal  at  Orange.  On  26  Floreal  Maignet  again  writes 
asking  for  authorisation,  adding,  however,  that  his  plan  is  the  best — in 
fact,  the  only  one  to  be  taken.  In  the  present  volume  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  matter ;  no  light  is  thrown  on  the  question  whether 
Bedouin  was  burnt  or  not.  Maignet  seems  anxious  to  do  it,  but  afraid  to 
take  so  serious  a  step  without  authority,  so  we  may  conclude,  from  this 
volume  at  least,  that  Bedouin  was  not  burnt. 

This  instance  is  typical  of  a  great  deal  in  this  series.    It  is  noto- 
riously difficult  to  judge  from  these  letters  alone  what  effect  each  iudi- 
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vidual  representative  had  on  the  district  which  he  controlled.  From  the 
tone  of  the  letters  little  can  be  gathered.  In  the  letters  of  Le  Bon  in  this 
volume  there  is  only  one  which  hints  at  his  doings  at  Arras  ;  in  it  indeed 
he  says  that  thirty  people  have  been  executed  in  nine  days.  In  the  letters 
of  the  more  moderate  deputies,  however,  we  often  find  the  most  violent 
sentiments.  What  adds  to  the  diflSculty  of  believing  these  letters  abso- 
lutely is  a  tendency  to  give  an  impression  that  the  presence  of  the  deputies 
was  both  desirable  and  desired.  Still  there  is  evidence  of  the  popularity 
of  some  representatives.  Ysabeau  describes  how  he  drove  about  the 
country  round  Bordeaux  amidst  the  feeble  cheers  of  a  starving  populace ; 
Vernerey  was  greeted  enthusiastically  near  Moulins ;  Foussedoire,  who 
preached  '  religion  without  entering  into  theological  discussions,'  makes  a 
good  impression  in  the  Vosges,  but  he  is  less  enthusiastic  about  his 
reception  than  the  other  two.  But  with  a  great  number,  and  especially 
those  who  complain  of  the  state  of  public  opinion,  we  may  read  between 
the  lines  that  they  were  unwelcome  guests. 

A  word,  perhaps,  should  be  added  on  the  extraordinary  decision  signed 
by  Robert  Lindet  on  p.  436.  By  it  the  committee  intend  to  send  daily 
thirty  copies  of  the  Bulletin  des  Lois  to  the  Commission  for  Military 
Transports.  As  M.  Aulard  remarks,  the  Bulletin  des  Lois,  though  ordered 
by  the  decree  of  14  Frimaire,  did  not  appear  till  22  Prairial.  Whether 
Lindet  really  thought,  as  M.  Aulard  hints,  that  the  Bulletin  was  already 
being  published,  is  open  to  question  ;  it  is  possible  that  the  decision  is  pro- 
spective, though  it  is  certain,  as  M.  Aulard  has  pointed  out,  that  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  occasionally  displays  the  most  unaccountable 
ignorance  about  its  own  affairs. 

The  following  detail  is  interesting  to  Englishmen,  and  especially  to 
students  of  Nelson's  career.  Le  Carpentier  is  describing  the  ceremonies 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  hoisting  of  the  modern  tricolour  on  the  fleet  at 
St.  Malo  on  20  May  1794  :— 

Je  n'oublierai  pas  de  rendre  compte  d,  la  Convention  nationale  d'une 
petition  qui  me  fiit  adressee  par  Tetat-major  et  I'equipage  en  masse  du  vaisseau 
sur  lequel  j'etais  monte  ;  c'etait  '  Le  Suffren.'  Le  nom  d'un  ci-devant  etait  un 
fardeau  pour  ces  republicains  ;  lis  ont  profite  de  I'oceasion  pour  m'en  demander 
un  autre  ;  et,  par  un  arrete  que  j'envoie  au  Comite  de  Salut  Public  et  d  la  Com- 
mission de  la  Marine,  j'ai  provisoirement  nomme  ce  beau  vaisseau  '  Le  Ee- 
doutable.' 

L.  G.  WicKHAM  Legg. 


Modern  Europe.   1815-1899.   By  W.  Alison  Phillips,  M.A.   (London : 

Eivingtons.  1901.) 
This  volume  of  575  pages,  forming  part  of  Mr.  Hassall's  series  of 
'Periods  of  European  History,'  is  a  well-written  and  serviceable  little 
handbook.  Mr.  Phillips  succeeds  in  giving  a  lively  and  concise  sketch  of 
the  political  development  of  Europe  in  the  period  beginning  with  the 
congress  of  Vienna  and  closing  with  the  conference  of  the  Hague. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  printed  literature  is  extensive.  He  possesses 
the  difiicult  art  of  rendering  the  chief  traits  of  his  immense  subject 
prominent,  and  strives  after  an  impartiaUty  of  judgment  which  rarely 
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fails.  The  central  interest  of  his  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  delineation  of 
the  different  attempts  to  estabUsh  a  '  confederation  of  Europe  '  and  of 
the  forces  by  which  this  purpose  has  been  promoted  or  retarded.  In 
following  this  course  the  author  is  quite  right  to  lay  the  greatest  stress 
on  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  principle  of  nationality.  He 
endeavours  particularly  to  show  how  nationahsm  at  first  was  still 
associated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Kevolution,  and  how  it  began  to  react 
against  this  spirit.  No  impartial  critic  will  reproach  Mr.  Phillips  with 
having  avoided  descriptions  of  battles ;  but  it  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  not  found  space  to  sacrifice  at  least  a  page  to  the 
account  of  the  great  legislative  acts  connected  with  the  names  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  of  the  tsar  Alexander  II.  Likewise  the  Kulturkampf  and 
the  rise  of  social  democracy  in  Germany  merited  more  consideration 
than  the  bare  reference  to  BuUe's  *  Geschichte  der  neuesten  Zeit.'  In 
the  field  of  mere  political  history  too  there  are  some  important  gaps. 
No  word  is  said  concerning  the  change  in  Prussia  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1819,  marked  by  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers  Boyen,  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  and  Beyme.  Sometimes  Mr.  Phillips  is  misled  by  partial 
authorities  {e.g.,  p.  08,  by  H.  von  Treitschke  declaiming  about  '  the  folly 
of  the  liberals,'  or,  p.  263,  where  he  affirms  '  the  right  of  Europe '  to 
intervene,  1847,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Switzerland).  Some  other 
mistakes  may  be  pointed  out.  The  Hanoverian  constitution  was  sus- 
pended in  1837  (not  in  1839,  p.  252).  The  battle  of  Sadowa  was  fought 
on  3  July  1865  (not  2  July,  p.  488).  The  palace  of  Frederick 
Wilham  IV  was  not  surrounded  on  30  Oct.  1848  by  the  mob,  the  king 
being  at  that  time  at  Sanssouci  (p.  318  ;  the  date  should  be  31  Oct. 
and  the  locality  the  theatre,  where  the  national  assembly  was  sitting). 
The  work  of  the  present  reviewer,  quoted  on  p.  ix,  is  entitled  '  Geschichte 
Europas,  1815-1871  '  (not  '  Geschichte  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts '). 
Instead  of  Maasen,  Hampach,  Lemberg,  Peczel,  Westphalen  (pp.  61, 
251,  300,  301,  804,  391)  should  be  read  Maassen,  Hambach,  Lamberg, 
Perczel,  Manteuffel.  But  in  spite  of  these  and  other  mistakes  the  value 
of  Mr.  Phillips's  work,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  undeniable. 

Alfred  Stern. 


Correspondence  of  John  C.  Calhotin.  Edited  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson. 
From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for 
1899,  Vol.  XI.   (Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.     1900.) 

The  first  thing  probably  that  will  strike  the  reader  of  this  book  is  its  vast 
size.  Twelve  hundred  somewhat  closely  printed  pages  seem  a  large 
allowance  for  the  correspondence  of  one  who  only  twice,  and  then  for 
short  periods,  filled  any  high  official  post,  and  whose  handiwork  can  now 
only  be  traced  by  the  difficulties  and  dissensions  which  formed  his  legacy 
to  the  United  States.  Yet  if  we  ask  two  questions,  '  Was  the 
story  of  Calhoun's  political  career  worth  telling  ? '  and  '  Could  it  have 
been  told  more  shortly  ?  '  Mr.  Jameson  can  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
each.    No  one  can  claim  for  Calhoun  the  character  of  a  great  constructive 
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statesman.  The  verdict  of  posterity  on  him  can  never,  I  think,  differ 
widely  from  that  of  Parson  Willbur. 

Mr.  Calhoun  has  somehow  acqiiired  the  name  of  a  great  statesman.  If  it 
be  great  statesmanship  to  put  lance  in  rest  and  run  a  tilt  at  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age,  with  the  certainty  of  being  next  minute  hurled  neck  and  heels  into  the  dust 
amid  universal  laughter,  he  deserves  the  title. 

His  attempts  at  political  construction  were  an  utter  failure,  built  on 
dreams  and  delusions,  the  work  of  a  man  blind  to  the  moral  forces  which 
were  moving  the  world.  Yet  he  was  something  more  than  a  mere  party 
leader.  He  was  the  apostle  of  a  creed  which  wrote  itself  in  letters  of 
blood.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  single-handed  he  built 
up  out  of  the  vague  desires  and  feelings  of  the  south  that  creed  which  gave 
to  slavery  the  strength  of  a  movement  based  on  a  quasi-religious  convic- 
tion. This  was  done  not  by  identifying  himself  with  any  one  special 
measure,  or  series  of  measures,  but  by  the  increasing  persistency  with 
which  he  kept  before  his  own  mind  and  before  his  followers  one  creed 
and  one  purpose.  As  Malebranche  saw  all  things  in  God,  so  for  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  Calhoun  saw  all  things  in  southern  slavery. 
And  it  is  only  just  to  his  memory  and  to  those  who  worked  with  him  to  say 
that  through  all  this  he  was  scrupulously  abstaining  from  and  protesting 
against  the  use  of  the  baser  weapons  of  political  warfare,  while  his 
opponents  were  constantly  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  compromise,  of 
expediency,  and  even  of  corruption,  and  thus  letting  slip  the  advantage 
which  they  might  have  drawn  from  the  essential  moral  superiority  of  their 
position.  A  more  dexterous  politician  might  have  scored  political  victories 
which  Calhoun  missed.  He  could  never  have  bequeathed  to  his  followers 
that  earnest  conviction  and  devoted  enthusiasm  which  did  so  much  to  re- 
deem the  inherent  selfishness  and  brutality  of  the  southern  cause. 

It  is  only  when  Calhoun's  career  is  looked  at  as  a  whole  and  in  detail 
that  this  can  be  understood,  and  therein,  I  think,  lies  the  justification  for 
the  large  scale  of  this  book.  Calhoun's  mind  and  work  cannot  be  judged  by 
samples.  Of  the  ordinary  autobiographical  interest  which  we  look  for  in 
letters  we  find  little  here.  There  is  little  of  conscious  self-revelation  ;  the 
formation  of  opinions  has  to  be  traced  out  by  inference  rather  than 
learnt  by  direct  avowal.  Yet,  steadily  unfolding  themselves,  we  see  the 
definite  mind,  the  inflexible  purpose,  the  reserved,  self- restrained,  and  some- 
what ungenial  temper  of  the  Ulsterman.  That  he  was  not  only  upright  but 
thoroughly  affectionate  in  all  his  domestic  relations  is  evident.  Yet 
the  letter  in  which  he  discloses  himself  as  a  lover  to  his  future  mother- 
in-law,  who  was  also  his  kinswoman  by  marriage,  is  curious  in  its  reserve 
and  f ormahty.  Unlike  Lord  Clive  he  wonders  not  at  his  own  moderation, 
but  at  his  own  enthusiasm.  '  This  language  does  not  correspond  with 
my  former  opinion  upon  this  subject.  I  formerly  thought  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  be  strongly  agitated  in  an  affair  of  this  kind.' 
Yet  to  most  readers  the  agitation  will  seem  well  under  control,  the 
language  temperate  and  discreet  enough  to  find  a  place  in  'Elegant 
Extracts.'  'The  contrariety  of  emotions  it'  (a  letter  from  his  future 
mother-in-law) '  produced  quickly  subsided  into  the  most  agreeable  feelings 
on  reading  its  contents.' 

N  2 
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It  is,  indeed,  impossible  not  to  see  that  Calhoun's  influence  over  the 
southern  planters  was  largely  due  to  his  freedom  from  their  most 
characteristic  failings,  boisterousness  of  speech,  class  pride,  and  love  of 
pleasure.  There  was  in  Calhoun  a  certain  element  of  arrogance.  But 
it  was  intellectual  arrogance,  begotten  of  strong  conviction,  and  had  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  contempt  felt  by  landholding  and  slaveholding 
planters,  reared  in  traditions  of  wealth,  leisure,  and  outdoor  life,  for 
Yankee  traders  and  city  dwellers.  The  southern  planter  might  treat  country 
life  after  the  manner  of  Falkland  or  after  the  manner  of  Tony  Lumpkin. 
He  might  enjoy  foreign  travel  and  bring  the  resources  of  literature  and 
art  into  his  own  home ;  or  he  might  be  a  gambler  and  a  cock-fighter. 
Calhoun's  tastes  were  equally  remote  from  either  phase  of  southern 
life.  All  that  he  had  in  common  with  the  ordinary  southerner,  over  and 
above  his  party  creed,  was  a  keen  interest  in  the  abstract  philosophy  of 
politics,  an  interest  which  was  a  tradition  at  least  in  Virginia  from  tlie 
days  of  the  revolution.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  who  had  gained 
a  concentration  and  effectiveness  by  his  remoteness  from  the  ordinary 
distractions  of  life.  The  gain  was  all  the  greater  because  the  sphere  in 
which  he  lived  was  one  where  such  distractions  operated  strongly. 
As  with  Parnell,  sympathy  of  conviction  on  one  central  point,  unlike- 
ness  of  tastes  and  mental  habits  in  all  others,  were  the  secret  of  his  in- 
fluence over  a  party. 

The  letters  written  in  the  early  part  of  Calhoun's  political  career, 
those,  for  instance,  when  he  was  secretary  of  war  in  Monroe's  adminis- 
tration, are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  definite  practical  adherence  to  the 
special  administrative  questions  with  which  they  deal.  At  a  later  date, 
when  Monroe  had  just  died,  Calhoun  in  a  private  letter  sums  up  the 
character  of  his  chief.  The  popular  conception  of  Monroe  regards  him 
as  little  better  than  a  respectable  nonentity,  living  on  the  successes  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison  and  on  the  shattered  and  demoralised  condition  of 
the  old  Federal  party.  Calhoun's  estimate  was  much  higher  and  probably 
on  the  whole  sounder.  Brilliancy  and  flexibility  of  intellect  counted  for 
very  little  with  Calhoun,  industry,  definiteness,  and  political  honesty  for  a 
great  deal. 

I  shall  ever  hold  the  memory  of  the  deceased  in  gratitude  and  reverence. 
It  is  now  almost  twenty  years  since  our  acquaintance  commenced,  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  time  I  had  ample  opportunity,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  while  he  was  secretary  of  state,  and  as 
secretary  of  war  under  him  during  seven  years  of  his  administration,  of  forming 
a  correct  opinion  of  his  character.  Though  not  brilliant  few  men  were  his 
equals  in  wisdom,  firmness,  and  devotion  to  his  country.  He  had  wonderful 
intellectual  patience,  and  could  above  all  men  that  I  ever  knew,  when  called 
on  to  decide  on  an  important  point,  hold  the  subject  immovably  fixed  imder  his 
attention  till  he  had  mastered  it  in  all  its  relations.  It  was  mainly  to  this 
admirable  quahty  that  he  owed  his  highly  accurate  judgment.  I  have  known 
many  much  more  rapid  in  reaching  the  conclusion,  but  very  few  with  a  certainty 
so  unerring  (p.  298). 

That  definite  expression  of  judgment  stands  alone  in  this  correspon- 
dence. There  is  no  such  estimate  of  Calhoun's  two  great  rivals.  Clay  and 
Webster.  There  are  indeed  many  references  to  Clay,  almost  all  indicative  of 
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hostility  and  distrust.    The  nearest  approach  to  a  formal  judgment  upon 
Clay  is  in  a  letter  written  in  1844. 

Mr.  Clay  has  been  a  great  disturbing  power  in  the  harmonious  and  regular 
movements  of  our  government,  especially  in  the  southern  and  western  portions, 
where  the  influence  of  his  personal  character  has  been  the  most  felt.  He  has 
done  much  to  distract  the  South  and  to  keep  the  "West  out  of  its  true  position. 

There  are  but  few  references  to  Webster,  and  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
a  formal  judgment  on  him.  He,  like  Clay,  was  a  *  disturbing  power,' 
ever  capable  of  producing  new  developements  and  unlooked-for  combi- 
nations, and  therefore  repellent  to  one  like  Calhoun,  who  understood  the 
action  of  mechanical  forces  in  politics  far  better  than  he  understood  the 
working  of  public  opinion  or  the  possible  complexities  and  vagaries  of  the 
pubhc  mind.  Moreover  both  men  would  be  distasteful  to  Calhoun,  not 
only  on  political  but  on  personal  grounds.  Clay  was  a  gambler,  Webster, 
to  say  the  least,  a  spendthrift,  and  with  such  failings  Calhoun  had  no 
sympathy.  Nor  was  he  in  the  least  accessible  to  the  personal  charm  of 
each  man,  a  charm  resting  on  brilliant  oratory  and  even  more  on  a  genial 
and  widely  sympathetic  nature,  and  in  the  eyes  of  admirers  hardly  im- 
paired by  their  patent  inconsistencies  and  weaknesses.  Yet  it  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  in  these  letters  we  find  no  reference  to  the  great  nulli- 
fication battle  between  Webster  and  Haynes,  a  battle  of  which  it  was 
universally  believed  that  though  the  hands  were  the  hands  of  Haynes 
the  voice  was  the  voice  of  Calhoun.  Calhoun,  however,  was  not  a  man 
to  turn  readily  to  his  friends  for  sympathy  under  defeat.  Quickness  in 
gauging  public  opinion  was  not  among  Calhoun's  gifts.  Yet  he  can 
have  hardly  failed  to  see  that  the  duel  in  the  senate  had  brought  nothing 
but  harm  to  his  own  cause. 

There  is  in  one  of  these  letters,  written  in  1842,  a  very  singular  expo- 
sition of  Calhoun's  career  as  a  party  man  down  to  that  time. 

I  have  for  the  last  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  had  no  other  object  in  view  but 
to  restore  the  old  state  rights,  republican  doctrines  of  '98,  and  have  acted  under 
the  solemn  belief  that  on  the  restoration  the  existence  of  our  free  popular 
institutions  depended.  With  a  view  to  their  restoration  I  placed  myself  in 
opposition  to  Adams  and  Clay,  after  the  latter  had  elected  the  former  president, 
and  carrying  with  him  all  England  in  support  of  Mr.  Clay's  American  system. 
The  first  step  in  the  restoration  was  to  overthrow  that  system,  and  for  that 
purpose  it  was  necessary  to  expel  them  from  power.  With  those  views  I 
supported  General  Jackson,  and  after  he  was  elected  separated  from  him  for  the 
same  motives  when  I  found  that  he  took  a  stand  in  reference  to  the  high  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  some  other  subjects,  that  would  defeat  the  object  that  I  had  in 
view,  and  threw  myself  on  the  state,  in  support  of  the  doctrines  for  which  I 
contended.  With  the  same  view,  after  nullification  and  the  compromise  act 
had  settled  the  tariff  controversy  by  a  full  surrender  on  the  part  of  Clay  and  his 
friends  of  the  protective  principle,  I  used  the  whigs  to  bring  down  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  executive  and  force  back  the  party  in  power  to 
the  old  doctrines,  which  they  professed,  but  had  almost  entirely  departed 
from  in  practice.  That  done,  and  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  administration 
fell  prostrate  in  1837,  and  when  the  whigs  rushed  forward  to  seize  the  reins  of 
government  and  re-establish  their  old  system,  I  interposed  to  prevent  it,  and 
sustained  the  administration  at  its  utmost  need.  After  their  fall,  in  spite  of  my 
aid,  pursuing  the  same  object  which  had  so  long  governed  me,  I  joined  my  old 
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friends,  from  whom  I  had  separated,  and  led  on  the  contest  a  second  time  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  whigs — that  is,  the  federalists — from  power.  The  recent  elec- 
tions amply  prove  that  the  work  has  been  effectually  done  (pp.  519-20). 

Hammoncl,  to  whom  the  letter  was  written,  was  one  of  Calhoun's  most 
trusted  lieutenants,  one  to  whom  he  could  unbosom  himself  fully  and 
freely.  Yet  even  so  it  is  a  singular  piece  of  autobiography,  singular  and 
characteristic  for  a  certain  quiet  arrogance  in  the  claim  to  influence,  and 
equally  so  for  indifference  to  the  possibility  of  being  misunderstood.  It 
is  probable  that  Calhoun  somewhat  overrates  his  own  constructive  power, 
and  that  he  was  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  knew  avaiUng  himself  of 
combinations  created  for  him  by  circumstances.  The  attempt  to 
reconcile  apparent  changes  of  attitude  with  a  persistent  unity  of  purpose 
is  one  which  popular  statesmen  have  often  made,  and  seldom  with  success. 
Calhoun  can  hardly  be  called  a  popular  statesman.  Yet  in  his  case,  and 
it  is  the  highest  tribute  to  his  character,  the  plea  was  accepted  with  un- 
questioning confidence.  For  friend  and  foe  alike  he  was  the  most 
consistent  and  the  most  honest  of  contemporary  politicians.  That  was, 
no  doubt,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  one  mastering  purpose  of  his  life 
proclaimed  itself  so  persistently  and  so  loudly.  It  was  also  due  to  another 
and  a  more  honourable  cause.  Calhoun  is  best  known  as  the  chief  of  a 
hopeless  cause,  the  champion  of  southern  slavery.  But  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  he  was  also  the  upholder  of  political  purity,  the  persistent 
opponent  of  the  '  spoils  system.'  Epigrammatic  catch-words,  such  as 
form  a  large  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  an  American  politician,  were 
articles  that  Calhoun  dealt  in  but  sparingly.  Almost  the  only  one  that 
appears  in  these  pages  is  his  denunciation  of  *  the  attractive  cohesion  of 
plunder  '  as  a  party  bond.  This  undoubtedly  it  was  which  made  a 
convenient,  and  otherwise  natural,  alliance  with  Benton  and  the  remnants 
of  the  old  Jacksonian  party  an  impossibility. 

A  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  written  in  1847,  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  adherents,  there  was  still  a  chance  of  his  becoming  president,  is 
worth  quoting. 

Many  of  them,  you  among  the  others,  overestimate  the  chance  of  my  ele- 
vation by  not  taking  the  proper  view  of  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  in  my  way. 
It  may  be  all  summed  up  in  one— that  I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  spoils  policy 
(pp.  732-8). 

He  has  not  gone  unrewarded.  Of  all  the  leading  American  statesmen 
of  that  generation  he  perhaps  alone  has  left  a  name  untarnished  by  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  corruption  or  intrigue.  There  are  two  passages  in 
the  letters  of  Calhoun's  correspondents  which  show  the  working  of  the 
same  temper  which  animates  their  leader.  The  election  of  Polk  to  the 
presidency  is  usually  looked  on  as  the  triumph  of  mediocrity,  the 
inauguration  of  the  reign  of  the  '  available  '  man.  No  doubt  it  was  so. 
Yet  it  is  clear  that  there  was  a  better  side  to  the  character  of  Polk,  not 
perhaps  as  it  really  existed,  but  as  it  presented  itself  to  some  of  his 
supporters.  One  of  Calhoun's  correspondents  writes  just  before  the 
election,  '  He '  (Polk)  'will  look  to  integrity  solely  for  ofiice,  and  none  will 
be  removed  except  for  deficiency  in  those  points.'  And  another  writes 
after  the  election — 
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Should  Colonel  Polk  close  up  his  ears  to  all  evil  counsellors,  reduce  the 
expenditures,  bring  down  the  tariff  to  those  expenditures,  keep  the  patronage 
for  principles  and  not  for  partisans,  hold  the  appointing  power  as  a  trustee  for 
wise  and  virtuous  ends ;  divorce  the  treasury  and  the  banks ;  divorce  the 
patronage  from  party  and  throw  reform  chiefly  on  retrenchment — then  his 
election  will  be  a  blessing. 

This  prosaic  Curio  of  American  politics  proved  as  great  a  disappointment 
as  bis  prototype.  To  have  seen  in  him  a  possible  administrative  reformer 
may  have  shown  a  great  inability  to  judge  of  character.  But  the 
aspirations  thus  expressed  at  least  show  that  the  spirit  which  Calhoun 
represented  and  kept  alive  was  not  simply  that  of  a  greedy  and  arrogant 
oligarchy. 

On  another  important  point  Calhoun  showed  not  only  independence, 
but  a  clearness  of  vision  with  which  he  cannot  always  be  credited.  He 
persistently  opposed  the  Mexican  war.  He  plainly  saw,  as  his  letters 
show,  that  southern  politicians  could  press  their  claims  on  the  slavery 
question  more  effectively  if  their  hands  were  clean  in  the  matter  of 
aggression.  He  at  least  was  determined  to  purge  himself  from  Hosea 
Biglow's  charge  of  '  stealin'  bigger  pens  to  cram  with  slaves.' 

Closely  bound  up  with  the  spoils  system  was  the  evil  of  machine-made 
politics,  and  that  too  found  an  opponent  in  Calhoun.  A  leading  Virginian 
politician,  Seddon,  describes  Calhoun's  attitude. 

With  the  noble  boldness  which  has  ever  characterised  your  public  career 
you  had  struck  a  heavy  blow  against  the  wretched  system  of  party  organisations 
and  packed  conventions,  by  which  public  opinion  had  been  so  long,  at  the  will  of 
selfish  cliques  of  interested  partisans,  either  manufactured  or  smothered  (p.  923). 

On  one  point,  indeed,  Calhoun  found  himself  forced  into  an  attitude  of 
inconsistency.  He  found,  as  every  responsible  member  of  the  democratic 
party  from  Jefferson  onward  found  when  he  came  to  face  the  responsi- 
bilities of  office,  that  the  party  theory  of  state  rights  had  to  be  modified 
in  practice.    In  1824  he  writes — 

I  am  accused  of  advocating  the  power  of  congress  to  incorporate  a  national 
bank ;  but  those  who  make  the  accusation,  and  who  profess  to  admire  Mr. 
Madison  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  seem  to  forget  that  I  had  the  weight  of  their  authority 
with  me.  The  former  approved  the  bill  which  I  contributed  to  pass,  and  the 
latter  approved  of  one  which  extended  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank  to 
New  Orleans.  Must  I  then  be  judged  more  rigidly  than'  those  old  republican 
veterans  ?  (p.  221.)  It  is,  again,  objected  to  me  that  I  am  a  friend  to  the 
system  of  internal  improvements,  and  that  I  assert  a  power  in  congress  to  make 
roads  and  canals.  Here  I  may  again  cover  myself  by  the  same  authority. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Monroe  have  again  and  again  approved  of 
bills  making  appropriation  for  internal  improvements  (p.  222). 

When  a  politician  of  Calhoun's  temper,  stubbornly  independent  and 
self-reliant,  can  only  plead  the  example  of  others,  he  is  practically 
admitting  the  charge  against  him. 

The  progress  of  abolitionism  on  the  one  hand,  of  that  pro-slavery 
sentiment  of  which  Calhoun  was  the  chief  exponent  and  in  a  measure  the 
creator  on  the  other,  can  be  clearly  traced  in  these  letters.  The  earliest 
definite  reference  is  in  a  letter  of  Calhoun  in  1834.  He  criticises  a 
scheme  for  the  extension  and  development  of  the  Liberian  project  and 
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for  emancipating  the  slaves  in  the  district  of  Washington.  Already  he 
shows  that  morbid  suspicion  and  dread  of  any  attempt  at  reform  which 
were  among  the  worst  features  of  the  slave  system. 

Such  a  move,  should  it  be  made,  as  it  is  certainly  contemplated,  can  only  be 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  immediate  emancipation  over 
the  whole  of  the  south  (p.  327). 

There  is  a  remarkable  letter  in  1845  from  Hammond.  He  points  out 
that  there  are  arguments  in  favour  of  slavery  which  have  never  been 
adequately  urged. 

There  are  many  views  of  the  matter  not  yet  fully  treated.  Among  them  is 
to  deprive  the  abolitionists  of  the  claptrap  of  the  *  golden  nile  of  Christ,* 
'  the  law  of  nature  and  natural  rights,'  and  to  make  them  enure  to  our  cause 
— to  show  that  the  '  compact '  between  master  and  slave  is  just  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter,  &c.,  trace  '  southern  decay '  to  other  causes  thaa 
slavery  (pp.  1048-9). 

It  was  something  gained  to  have  forced  the  defenders  of  slavery  from 
the  sic  volo  sic  jubeo  attitude  into  the  field  of  argument. 

It  shows  a  strange  blindness  to  the  signs  of  the  times  when  we  find  one 
of  Calhoun's  southern  allies,  Conner,  writing  in  1845  that  the  feeling  for 
abolition  was  growing  weaker  in  the  north,  that  they  are  beginning  to 
perceive  '  that  it  is  philanthropy  misapplied  to  interfere  with  the  subject  of 
slavery.'  Calhoun  at  least  indulged  himself  with  no  such  delusions.  More 
and  more  as  time  goes  on  do  his  letters  betray  a  sense  of  despondency 
and  pessimism,  begotten,  no  doubt,  partly  of  natural  temper  and  inherited 
religious  tradition,  and  intensified  by  defeat  and  personal  disappointment. 
That  feeling  was  shared  by  Calhoun's  ally  Hammond.  Within  a  few 
months  of  Calhoun's  death  Hammond  writes  thus : — 

I  know  that  the  value  of  the  union  is  now  calculated  hourly  in  every 
comer  in  the  south.  I  have  thought  this  myself  for  twenty  years,  but  where  I 
met  one  five  years  ago  who  agreed  with  me  I  now  meet  fifty  (p.  1193). 

Another  correspondent  of  Calhoun,  William  Duval,  writes  at  just  the 
same  time  in  a  strain  which  shows  how  the  issue  was  fast  passing  beyond 
the  control  of  responsible  statesmen  like  Calhoun.  Duval  begins  by 
stating  that  'his  mind  and  ; blood  are  i cool  and  temperate.'  He  then 
proceeds  to  illustrate  his  interpretation  of  these  qualities. 

For  one  I  am  ready  to  meet  the  worst  that  can  now  occur.  My  native 
state,  Virginia,  has  stood  forward  nobly,  and  under  her  lead  the  south  will  rally  in 
spite  of  the  traitors  that  have  stolen  into  her  confidence  and  now  like  scorpions  are 
stinging  her  bosom.  Virginia  has  an  immense  store  of  arms,  and  she  will  dis- 
tribute  them  to  sustain  the  south.  When  the  time  shall  come  (and  I  fear  it  is 
near)  I  will  return  to  my  native  state,  and  leave  nothing  undone  to  procure 
1,200  stand  of  arms  for  a  corps  that  I  will  raise  and  command  in  this  state,  and 
hold  ready  to  march  to  any  point  where  their  services  may  be  required. 

If  our  slaves  must  WTongfuUy  be  taken  from  us,  we  will  try  and  settle  them 
in  the  north ;  we  wiU  give  them  freedom  and  let  them  conquer  our  enemies,  and 
give  them  their  cities  and  country  that  they  may  win  by  their  arms.  The 
coloured  race  will  have  much  to  encourage  them  in  this  attempt  toward  freedom, 
a  country  they  can  caU  their  own,  wealth  and  honour  the  result. 

Able  leaders,  discipline,  and  arms  will  carry  that  destruction  and  ruin  to  our 
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enemies  that  they  are  preparing  for  us.  The  fancied  security  of  the  north  may 
be  shattered  by  a  volcano — one  which  they  little  dream  they  are  preparing  for 
themselves  (pp.  1191-2). 

Nothing  shows  more  fully  how  complete  the  breach  really  was,  how 
hopeless  was  any  scheme  of  compromise,  than  the  wrath  with  which  Ham- 
mond denounces  the  cowardice  and  treachery  of  Virginia  in  that  the 
majority  of  its  public  men  were  willing  to  accept  the  Wilmot  proviso. 

As  might  be  expected  from  Calhoun's  concentrated  temper  and  ab- 
sorption in  a  single  subject,  there  is  little  in  these  letters  of  interest  out- 
side the  struggle  and  development  of  parties.  One  of  the  few  exceptions  is 
a  letter  written  by  King,  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  in  the  autumn 
of  1844. 

The  king  of  the  French  has  returned  from  his  visit  to  Queen  Victoria.  He 
is  much  elated  with  the  reception  he  met  with,  which  was,  no  doubt,  flattering. 
But  all  this  billing  and  cooing  of  the  sovereigns  cannot  change  the  character  of 
their  people,  nor  eradicate  the  deep-rooted  hostility  which  they  entertain  to- 
wards each  other.  Louis  Philippe  manifests,  I  fear,  too  anxious  a  desire  to 
maintain  peace  with  his  haughty  neighbours.  'Tis  certainly  his  true  policy, 
but  may  be  pressed  too  far.  The  French  are  a  proud  and  sensitive  people  ;  and 
any  manifestation  on  his  part  of  truckling  to  England  would  arouse  a  spirit  in 
the  nation  which  would  probably  prove  fatal  to  his  dynasty.  I  regret  that  he 
is  not  as  popular  as  he  desires  to  be,  for  France  was  never  more  prosperous  than 
under  his  wise  and  pacific  policy,  and  I  sincerely  wish  that  his  reign  may  be 
long.  He  is  emphatically  a  man  suited  to  the  times ;  for  having  been  taught  in 
the  school  of  adversity  he  has  a  just  appreciation  of  men  and  things,  which 
peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  high  destiny  to  which  he  has  been  called.  I  converse 
with  him  often  and  freely ;  and  my  intercourse  with  him  has  been  all  that  I 
could  desire.  Mr.  Guizot  is  able  and  adroit.  He  has  a  strong  leaning  towards 
England,  whose  government  is  his  beau  ideal.  He  is  also  represented  by  those 
who  profess  to  know  him  well  to  be  deceptive  and  false.  Had  this  character  of 
the  prime  minister  been  furnished  me  on  my  arrival,  I  should  have  reduced  his 
conversation  relative  to  Texas  to  writing,  and  submitted  it  to  him  for  correction, 
so  as  to  bind  him  to  his  declarations  beyond  the  possibility  of  cavil  or  denial. 
His  enemies  say  he  will  not  hesitate  to  lie,  whenever  he  thinks  he  can  gain  by 
so  doing.  He  is  probably  at  this  very  time  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in 
France  ;  yet,  sustained  by  the  king,  he  will  command  a  decided  majority  of  the 
chambers,  and  for  the  present  is  secure  in  his  position  (pp.  989-90). 

It  is  like  hearing  a  voice  from  the  dead  when  we  read  a  letter  written 
in  1848  by  Gallatin,  the  contemporary  of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  At  the 
age  of  seventy-nine  he  discusses  the  settlement  of  Mexico,  with  no  pro- 
lixity and  with  all  the  clearness  and  force  which  made  him  a  formidable 
rival  to  Hamilton. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  letter  written  in  1847  by  Bowie,  a 
distinguished  South  Carolina  lawyer.  • 

I  have  often  of  late  years  been  reminded  of  a  prophecy,  uttered  to  me  by  the 
late  Felix  Grundy,  of  Tennessee,  some  thirty-five  years  ago.  ...  I  was  indulging 
in  a  Uttle  enthusiastic  admiration  both  of  you  and  Mr.  Clay,  and  predicting 
that  you  would  both  fill  the  presidential  office.  Mr.  Grundy,  agreeing  with  my 
encomium,  said  in  very  nearly  these  words :  '  I  think  you  will  find  yourself 
mistaken;  neither  Mr.  Calhoun  nor  Mr.  Clay  will  ever  be  president  of  the 
United  States;    and  I  now  predict  further  that  after  the  last  revolutionary 
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character  who  is  qualified  for  the  station  shall  have  filled  the  oifice  a  first-rate 
statesman  will  never  attain  it ;  such  a  man  will  never  sell  himself  to  a  party,  and 
can  therefore  never  be  elected.' 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  that  prophecy  would  have  been  fulfilled  if 
the  mental  gifts  of  Webster,  Clay,  or  one  may  even  say  Van  Buren,  had 
been  combined  with  the  moral  fibre  of  Calhoun. 

We  are  perpetually  reminded  throughout  these  letters  that  with  all 
Calhoun's  intensity  of  conviction  he  lacked  that  confidence  and  hopeful- 
ness which  are  part  of  the  needful  equipment  of  a  democratic  statesman. 
It  is  a  truism  that  men  retain  the  ethos  of  hereditary  creed  after  they 
have  emancipated  themselves  from  its  formal  trading.  The  Calvinism  of 
his  Ulster  forefathers  had  rooted  itself  deeply  in  Calhoun's  nature.  It 
influenced  him  as  the  hereditary  Calvinism  of  New  England  influenced 
such  men  as  Timothy  Pickering.  They  saw  in  the  triumph  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  the  ruin  of  their  country.  They  were  by  temper  fatalists,  and 
fatalism  easily  became  pessimism.  So  it  was  with  Calhoun.  There  is  a 
significant  passage  in  a  letter  written  by  him  in  1744  to  his  daughter 
Mrs.  Clemson,  with  more  of  self-revelation  than  was  natural  or  customary 
with  Calhoun. 

You  must  not  suppose  that  in  contending  against  corruption  and  interest 
I  am  impelled  by  the  hope  of  success.  Had  that  been  the  case  I  would  long 
since  have  retired  from  the  conflict.  Far  higher  motives  impel  me,  a  sense 
of  duty — to  do  our  best  for  our  country,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence.  I 
hold  the  duties  of  life  to  be  greater  than  life  itself,  and  that  in  performing  them 
manfully,  even  against  hope,  our  labour  is  not  lost,  but  will  be  productive  of 
good  in  after  times.  Indeed,  I  regard  this  life  very  much  as  a  struggle  against 
evil,  and  that  to  him  who  acts  on  proper  principle  the  reward  is  in  the 
struggle,  more  than  in  victory  itself,  although  that  greatly  enhances  it.  So 
strong  is  my  faith  in  this  belief,  my  dear  daughter,  that  no  appreciation  of  my 
efforts,  either  by  the  present  or  after  times,  is  necessary  to  sustain  me  in 
struggling  to  do  my  duty,  in  resisting  wrong,  especially  where  our  country  is 
concerned,  although  I  put  a  high  value  on  renown.  You  will  thus  see  that  in 
strugghng  against  the  downwai-d  tendency  of  our  coimtry  it  is  not  because  I 
do  not  take  a  just  view  of  human  nature,  as  you  suppose,  but  because  I  am 
actuated  by  higher  motives  than  what  you  attribute  to  me.  But  enough  of 
this  (pp.  744-5). 

There,  perhaps,  lies  the  true  secret  of  a  failure  which  one  is  at  first 
tempted  to  attribute  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  Calhoun's  cause  and  to 
his  inability  to  measure  social  and  economical  forces.  For  one  who  can 
write  in  that  strain  a  democracy,  young,  ardent,  and  full  of  hope,  has  no 
prize.  He  may  kindle  enthusiasm  in  individual  followers ;  he  may  inter- 
vene effectively  as  a  restraining  or  a  disturbing  power  ;  as  a  party  leader 
or  as  a  constructive  statesman  he  is  foredoomed  to  defeat. 

John  A.  Doyle. 

Geschichte  Europas  seit  den  Vertrdgen  von  1815  bis  zum  Franhfurten 
Frieden von  1871.  Von Alfeed Stern.  III.    (Berlin:  Hertz.   1901.) 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Stern  has  brought  the  narrative  to  the  eve  of  the 
revolution  of  1830.     The  interest,  therefore,  chiefly  turns  on  eastern 
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affairs.  English  readers  especially  will  find  the  careful  account  of  Russia, 
•which  occupies  the  first  hundred  pages,  of  considerable  use.  It  contains 
a  discussion  on  many  circumstances  and  events,  e.g.  the  accession  of 
Nicholas  I  and  the  conspiracy  of  the  Decabrists,  on  which  information  is 
not  so  easily  attainable  as  on  western  affairs.  Criticism  could  only  be 
attempted  by  those  who  have  a  full  knowledge  of  Eussia  and  Russian 
authorities.  In  addition  to  the  other  sources  of  information  on  diplomatic 
history  which  the  author  used  in  the  former  volumes  he  has  now  been 
able  to  consult  the  Foreign  Office  papers  preserved  in  the  English  Record 
Office.  Some  of  the  most  important  results  of  his  researches  he  has 
already  published  both  in  foreign  periodicals  and  in  the  English 
Historical  Bevicw  for  April  1900.  It  does  not  seem  that  besides  this  he 
has  been  able  to  add  much  to  what  was  previously  known  regarding 
either  eastern  or  Portuguese  affairs.  The  '  Wellington  Despatches  '  and 
Mr.  Lane-Poole's  'Life  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe'  have  already 
thrown  a  clear  lighten  this  period  of  British  policy.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Dr.  Stern  was  not  able  to  use  the  English  records  for  the  earlier 
volumes,  for,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  during  the  period  of  Castle- 
reagh's  ministry  they  are  of  much  higher  value.  So  long  as  the  traditions 
of  the  Great  Alliance  continued  there  was  a  much  livelier  and  more  open 
intercourse  between  British  and  foreign  diplomatists  than  was  the  case 
when  Canning's  influence  had  become  predominant  and  parliamentary 
discussions  were  less  full  and  open.  For  obvious  reasons  also  in  this 
period,  when  Russia  becomes  the  protagonist  on  the  European  stage,  the 
Vienna  papers  are  of  less  importance,  for  Metternich  was  to  a  great 
extent  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  helpless  and  inactive  speculator. 

The  period  covered  in  this  volume  is  not  one  which  offers  much  that  is 
attractive  to  the  historian.  It  lacks  unity.  The  affairs  with  which 
diplomatists  were  chiefly  occupied,  especially  the  settlement  of  Greece,  were 
not  of  vital  concern  to  most  of  the  European  states.  The  account  of 
military  events — the  battle  of  Navarino  and  the  Russo-Turkish  war — is 
adequate  and  painstaking,  but  is  lacking  in  vigour ;  but  the  account  of  the 
work  done  by  the  men  of  various  race  who  gave  their  services  to  the 
Greeks  shows  the  author's  strict  fairness  and  thoroughness. 

Of  the  chapters  dealing  with  individual  countries  the  most  interesting 
is  that  on  the  reign  of  Charles  X ;  the  reports  of  ambassadors  add 
something  to  the  picture  of  France  at  this  period.  That  on  Germany  calls 
for  little  comment ;  we  need  only  say  that  an  important  place  is  taken  by 
such  matters  as  the  misdeeds  of  the  elector  of  Hesse  and  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  which  perhaps  receive  more  attention  than  they  deserve.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  chapter  might  have  been  omitted  without  much 
loss,  and  these  and  other  similar  subjects  dealt  with  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  revolution  of  1830,  for  it  is  their  result  then  which 
would  alone  justify  their  mention  in  a  general  history  of  Europe.  These 
short  isolated  chapters  show  some  want  of  skill  in  arrangement  of  the 
matter.  The  interest  in  the  history  of  England  is,  of  course,  solely  that  of 
catholic  emancipation.  The  difficult  subject  is  satisfactorily  dealt  with, 
though  Dr.  Stern  does  not  go  behind  the  orthodox  whig  point  of  view  or 
succeed  in  bringing  before  his  readers  the  fundamental  difficulties  of 
Irish  government.    There  is,  however,  no  foreign  historian  who  avoids  so 
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successfully  as  he  does  the  blunders  and  traps  which  are  so  frequent, 
especially  in  dealing  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  only  oversight  I 
have  noted  lies  in  the  sentence,  '  But  without  justification  had  the  extor- 
tions by  which  the  *'  middlemen  "  filled  their  pockets  been  branded  as 
FoUerrent,'  an  obvious  but  mistaken  explanation  of  the  term  *  rack- 
rent.'  J.  W.  Headlam. 

Professor  Valentin  Letelier's  voluminous  work  entitled  La  Evolu- 
don  de  la  Historia  (Santiago  de  Chile:  Poblete  Garin,  1900)  is  an 
expansion  of  a  prize  essay.  The  author  has  read  an  enormous  number 
of  standard  historical  works,  but  they  are  mostly  cited  in  French  transla- 
tions when  they  do  not  happen  to  have  been  written  in  that  language  or  in 
Spanish.  He  begins  with  tradition,  myths,  and  legends,  but  he  omits  all 
allusion  to  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  primitive  form  of  history,  the 
Serb  national  songs,  which  are  our  authorities  for  much  that  has  occurred 
in  south-eastern  Europe  and  which  still  live  in  the  mouths  of  the  people. 
Again,  in  some  parts  of  southern  Europe  the  present  religious  ceremonial 
has  been  obviously  engrafted  on  the  old  pagan  worship.  In  dealing 
with  chronicles  he  thinks  that  it  is  as  easy  to  describe  what  happened 
centuries  ago  as  to  narrate  a  contemporary  event  beyond  the  writer's 
personal  ken,  forgetting  how  hard  it  is  to  understand  the  spirit  of 
a  remote  age.  There  is  nothing  new  in  his  attacks  on  purely  personal 
history,  which,  as  he  says,  lacks  philosophic  insight  and  does  not  seek 
the  causes  of  phenomena.  But  he  fully  realises  that  history  even  now 
is  not  an  exact  science.  More  interesting  is  his  remark  that  '  for  the 
medieval  chroniclers  astrology  was  the  philosophy  of  history,'  so  that 
there  was  a  germ  of  scientific  research  in  even  their  wild  theories  of 
comets  and  other  portents,  and  he  ingeniously  points  out  that  an  accurate 
chronology  led  to  an  accurate  geography.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
trustworthy  evidence  owing  to  personal,  party,  or  patriotic  bias  is 
discussed,  nor  will  it  be  lessened  for  the  future  historian.  Besides,  the 
historian  who  has  had  no  experience  of  affairs  is  scarcely  competent  to 
criticise  prime  ministers.  Having  seen  a  good  deal  of  Chihan  politics  the 
author  is  exempt  from  this  defect,  and  the  passage  (ii.  278)  in  which  he 
describes  the  errors  of  a  future  historian  who  based  his  account  of  public 
life  in  Chile  upon  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  is  very  humorous  and  throws 
incidentally,  as  do  many  others  of  his  casual  remarks,  a  flood  of  light  on 
South  American  history.  Yet  his  ideal  historian  is  one  who  passes  his 
whole  life  in  a  library  and  '  often  is  in  absolute  ignorance  of  what  takes 
place  outside.'  More  scientific  is  the  protest  against  the  old  theory  that 
uneventful  countries  have  no  history.  In  a  work  containing  899  pages 
there  are  naturally  mistakes,  and  also  obvious  misprints.  Professor 
Letelier  confounds  Valerius  Flaccus  (i.  130)  with  Verrius  Flaccus  and 
Louis  XI  with  Louis  IX  (i.  254) ;  while  the  chief  authority  for  the  life  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  is  not  Vopiscus  (ibid.),  although  that  historian  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  him,  but  Philostratus.  The  remark  about  great 
events  and  small  causes  was  made  by  Aristotle  centuries  before  Zurita 
(ii.  470),  and  the  Tudors  are  confused  with  the  Stuarts  (ii.  471).  The 
author  apologises  for  his  '  ignorance  of  the  language  '  in  which  he  writes, 
but  his  worst  fault  is  his  repetition  and  prolixity.    If  he  had  written  a 
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quarter  of  what  lie  has  laid  before  us,  he  would  have  produced  a  better 
book  and  still  have  omitted  nothing  of  material  importance.        W.  M. 

Properly  to  appreciate  the  purport  and  value  of  M.  C.  Seignobos'a 
course  of  lectures  on  La  Methode  Historiqueappliquee  mix  Sciences  Sociales 
(Paris  :  Alcan,  1901),  one  must  grasp  very  precisely  the  meaning  of  the 
'  social  sciences '  in  France.  They  constitute,  by  M.  Seignobos's  definition, 
a  residual  group  comprising  (1)  statistics,  including  demography,  (2)  the 
economic  sciences,  (3)  the  history  of  economic  doctrines  and  experiments. 
To  the  procedure  of  these  sciences  M.  Seignobos  essays  to  apply  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  all  science :  '  On  doit  isoler  les  fails  pour  les 
constater,  les  rapprocher  pour  les  comprendre.'  As  might  be  expected 
the  writer  is  far  more  successful  in  formulating  a  scientific  method  for  the 
former  half  of  the  prescription  than  for  the  latter.  The  verification  of  a 
single  datum,  though  demanding  a  disciplined  skill,  is  chiefly  a  matter  of 
honesty,  regularity,  and  patience  ;  the  construction  of  an  historical  process 
or  a  climate  of  thought  out  of  a  collection  of  data  demands  qualities  to 
which  the  most  experienced  legislator  of  the  schools  can  contribute  little 
more  than  a  negative  guidance.  M.  Seignobos,  if  he  cannot  inspire, 
offers  useful  advice.  The  historian  just  now  is  in  his  opinion  chiefly 
threatened  by  two  perils — the  seduction  of  biological  analogies  and  the 
exorbitant  claims  of  *  social  science.'  Against  the  first  peril  his 
counsel  to  the  student  is  resolutely  to  refuse  to  have  dealings  with 
abstractions,  above  all  to  avoid  trifling  with  the  seductive  term  '  the 
organism.'  Against  the  second  he  emphasises  the  futility  of  all  overhasty 
attempts  to  find  a  single  key  to  the  progress  of  humanity — in  religion,  in 
scientific  discovery,  above  all  in  an  economic  interpretation  of  history. 
And  here  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  confining  economic  factors  to  con- 
ditions of  history,  and  sharply  distinguishing  them  from  causes,  he  has 
come  perilously  near  to  one  of  those  abstractions  against  which  he  so 
eloquently  and  justly  protests.  Every  student  of  history  will  learn  much 
by  reading  this  manual  and  more  by  criticising  it.  W.  G.  P.  S. 

Dr.  0.  Schurtz's  Urgeschichte  der  Kultur  (Leipzig :  Bibliographisches 
Institut,  1900)  is  a  good  example  of  the  modern  ceuvre  de  vulgarisation. 
Dr.  Schurtz  has  a  well- deserved  reputation  as  a  student  of  the  history  of 
civilisation ;  and  it  is  no  small  gain  when  a  man  of  his  learning  and 
judgment  can  be  persuaded  to  sit  down  and  write  a  readable  summary  of 
his  subject  for  the  use  of  the  general  public  ;  it  is  a  notable  symptom  also 
when  a  German  publisher  finds  it  worth  while  to  produce  a  genuinely 
scientific  work  in  the  style  and  with  the  accessories  which  appear  in  this 
instance.  Naturally,  over  so  large  a  field,  the  author  cannot  be  speaking 
in  all  cases  at  first  hand ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not 
provided  either  a  few  references  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  or  a  select 
bibliography,  which  would  have  indicated  both  his  own  sources  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  next  steps  to  take,  for  a  reader  who  was  really  interested  in 
the  subject.  It  would  also  have  been  serviceable  to  have  indicated  rather 
more  clearly  the  sections  in  which  serious  controversy  has  been  or  is  being 
maintained.  The  '  general  reader '  who  attacks  Dr.  Schurtz's  book  at  all 
will  in  all  probability  know  enough  to  be  surprised  at  the  dogmatic  treat- 
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ment  of  some  of  the  more  disputable  questions.  But  these  are  minor 
criticisms.  The  plan  and  the  execution  of  the  book  are  excellent,  and 
though  the  form  is  popular  the  treatment  is  thorough,  and  accurate 
wherever  we  have  tested  it ;  there  is  much  that  is  suggestive,  and  not  a 
little  that  is  new.  J.  L.  M. 

The  recent  interest  shown  by  the  Italians  in  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  is  responsible  for  a  Biblioteca  Italo-Albanese,  of  which  a  small 
treatise,  L' Albania,  by  Professor  A.  Galanti  (Eoma :  Societa  editrice 
Dante  Alighieri,  1901),  is  the  first  volume.  The  author  deals  with  the 
geography,  creeds,  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  then  gives  a  slight 
but  accurate  and  clear  sketch  of  its  history  from  the  Peloponnesian  war 
down  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Albanian  league.  There  are,  as  he  says, 
no  national  archives,  though  much  lies  buried  in  those  of  Venice  ;  and 
Albania  has  had  but  three  national  heroes— Pyrrhus,  Skanderbeg,  and 
Ali  Pasha  of  Janina.  But  many  conquerors  —  Romans,  Normans, 
Bulgarians,  Serbs,  Angevins,  and  Turks — have  annexed  that  turbulent 
land,  or  at  least  held  its  ports,  though  none  of  them  could  destroy  the 
lawless  independence  of  the  native  chiefs.  Durazzo,  of  which  there  is 
more  left  than  the  author  implies,  is  in  itself  an  epitome  of  classical  and 
medieval  history,  and  we  have  seen  many  an  old  inscription  on  its  walls. 
Nor  are  the  Albanian  colonies  in  southern  Italy  without  interest,  while 
that  strange  race  can  boast  of  having  given  Crispi  and  Seismit-Doda  to 
Italian  politics,  Clement  XII  to  the  papacy,  and  Mehemet  Ali  to  Egypt. 
We  miss  any  allusion  to  Skanderbeg's  house,  and  the  lane  still  called 
after  him,  in  Rome.  Gibbon's  phrase  remains  true,  that  '  a  country  in 
sight  of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  wilds  of  America.'  There  are  some 
grotesque  blunders  in  the  bibliography.  Thus  one  of  Mr.  Tozer's 
admirable  books  is  ascribed  to  the  '  Rev.  Henry  Fanshaw,'  Mrs.  Blunt's 
identity  is  effectually  concealed  under  the  name  of  *  Daughter,'  and 
Freeman's  work  on  historical  geography  appears  with  a  strange  title ; 
Gibbon  and  Finlay  are  cited  in  the  old  editions.  W.  M. 

In  Asoha,  the  Buddhist  Emperor  of  India  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press, 
1901),  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  series  of  'Rulers  of  India,'  Mr. 
Vincent  A.  Smith  has  compiled  a  capital  popular  account  of  the  ancient 
Indian  empire  under  the  renowned  pietist  Asoka.  He  was  the  grandson 
of  Chandragupta,  who  by  his  sword  freed  his  country  from  the  sway  of 
Macedonia  and  became  the  first  ruler  over  a  united  India.  Of  the  history 
of  the  thirty-eight  years'  reign  of  Asoka  (probably  272-244  B.C.)  we  are 
but  poorly  informed,  and  a  sanguinary  though  successful  campaign 
against  the  kingdom  of  Kalinga  in  his  ninth  year  is  practically  the  only 
event  recorded.  In  this  war,  so  an  inscription  states,  '  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons  were  thence  carried  away  captive,  one  hundred 
thousand  were  there  slain,  and  many  times  tliat  number  perished.'  From 
the  same  source  we  learn  that  the  suffering  entailed  by  this  campaign  led 
Asoka  to  eschew  military  glory  and  to  adopt  the  Buddhist '  Law  of  Piety,' 
and  all  that  we  know  of  the  rest  of  his  reign  is  concerned  with  his  care  for 
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the  internal  administration  of  his  empire  and  his  zeal  for  Buddhism,  which 
through  his  endeavours  grew  from  a  local  sect  into  a  world  religion. 
Apart  from  the  inscriptions,  the  interpretation  of  which  is]  often  obscure, 
the  only  other  native  sources  upon  which  Mr.  Smith  could  draw  are  the 
grotesque  and  contradictory  legends  of  Buddhist  monks.  Like  all  legends 
they  are  rich  in  that  verisimilitude  of  detail  which  to  a  less  critical  writer 
might  have  suggested  a  large  degree  of  genuineness.  In  them  Asoka 
appears  as  a  cruel  monarch  whose  sudden  conversion  was  due  to  his 
clerical  advisers,  to  whom  also  the  credit  for  the  subsequent  missionary 
enterprises  is  ascribed.  Mr.  Smith  includes  translations  of  the  inscrip- 
tions and  of  some  of  the  legends.  From  the  former  he  has  prepared  an 
instructive  chapter  on  the  culture,  life,  and  government  of  India  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  b.c.  The  inscriptions  reflect  a  period  of 
great  internal  tranquillity,  which  is  truly  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
widespread  and,  to  many  of  his  subjects,  doubtless  irksome  reforms  which 
Asoka  endeavoured  to  carry  out,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  administrative 
abilities  of  this  king  that  an  empire  as  large  as  British  India  (with  the 
exclusion  of  Burma)  should  have  been  so  well  kept  in  hand.  A. 

There  is  always  a  peculiar  fascination  in  the  attempt  to  put  us  in 
personal  contact  with  the  historical  figures  of  the  ancient  world.  In  II 
Cranio  di  Plinio  (privately  printed,  1901)  Signor  M.  E.  Cannizzaro  has  told 
the  story  of  the  recent  discovery,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sarno,  of  a  Eoman 
building  containing  the  skeletons  of  seventy  fugitives  from  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii.  One,  which  lay  apart  from  the  rest,  evidently  belonged  to  an 
official  of  some  importance,  and  its  skull  showed  high  intellectual  deve- 
lopment. Did  it  belong  to  the  elder  Pliny  ?  Signor  Cannizzaro  inge- 
niously shows  how  much  there  is  in  the  various  features  of  the  remains 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  story  of  his  uncle's  death  as  told  by 
the  younger  Pliny.  Unfortunately  there  is  one  thing  wanting,  and  that  is 
the  existence  of  any  evidence  which  gives  the  smallest  clue  to  the  real 
identity  of  the  person  in  question.    All  the  rest  is  imagination. 

G.  McN.  R. 

In  a  paper  entitled  Un  Passo  duhio  di  Ennodio  (extracted  from  the  Atti 
del  vol.  31  delV  Accademia  Pontaniana,  Naples,  1901)  Signor  M.  Schipa 
discusses  the  troublesome  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  statement  of 
Ennodius  that  Theodoric  received  the  Alamans  intra  Italiae  terminos 
sine  detrimento  Bomanae  possessionis  and,  rejecting  Galanti's  opinion 
that  Ehaetia  is  meant,  and  that  of  Mommsen  in  favour  of  Pannonia, 
pronounces  for  Noricum,  which  is  said  by  Eugippius  to  have  been  stripped 
of  its  Eoman  possessors  under  Odoacer.  The  chronological  difficulty, 
however,  which  the  author  brings  against  Mommsen's  opinion  is  not 
wholly  removed  by  this  solution  ;  and  Signor  Schipa  should  not  call 
the  defeat  of  the  Alamans  '  the  battle  of  Tolbiac'  E.  W.  B. 

Oioain  Laiogocli—Yeuain  de  Galles  :  Some  Facts  and  Suggestions,  by 
Edward  Owen,  is  a  tirage  d  xjart  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Honourable 
Society  of  Cynmrodorion  for  tJie  Session  1899-1900,  and  deserves  warm 
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praise  as  giving  for  the  first  time  a  full  and  authentic  setting  to  the  history 
of  Sir  Owen  of  Wales,  the  Welsh  knight  who  fought  for  the  Valois  kings 
against  Edward  III,  whose  exploits  and  death  hy  treachery  are  well  known 
from  Froissart's  highly  coloured  and  picturesque  narrative.  Froissart 
tells  us  in  his  vague  fashion  that  Owen  was  the  son  of  a  prince  of  Wales 
whom  Edward  III  had  put  to  death  and  deprived  of  his  inheritance. 
But  this  was  obviously  wrong,  and  few  of  us  have  suspected  that  it 
contained  even  a  basis  of  truth.  Yet  so  long  back  as  1827  Miss  Angharad 
Llwyd,  a  Welsh  antiquary,  so  little  known  that  even  the  comprehensive 
hospitality  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  '  has  found  no  place 
for  her  life,  stumbled  on  a  pedigree  in  a  Hengwrt  manuscript,  which  set 
forth  Sir  Owen's  descent  with  the  utmost  precision.  It  showed  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  knight  named  Thomas,  who  was  himself  the  son  of 
Rhodri,  the  younger  son  of  Gruffydd  ap  Llywelyn,  and  brother  therefore 
of  Llywelyn  ap  Gruffydd  and  his  perjured  brother  David.  Furthermore 
it  identified  him  with  the  rebel  Owen  Lawgoch,  Owen  with  the  bloody 
hand,  whose  treason  is  briefly  noticed  in  the  '  Eecord  of  Carnarvon.'  Yet 
later  writers  passed  this  statement  by  in  utter  scepticism.  Documents 
were  published  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  post  mortem  inquest  of 
Owen  himself,  a  calendar  of  which  was  published  so  long  ago  as  1808,  in 
which  his  genealogy  is  clearly  stated.  Yet  no  use  was  made  of  these, 
either  by  the  older  or  by  the  more  recent  writers,  notably  not  by  Mr. 
Kingsford  in  his  article  on  Owen  in  the '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 
More  facts  came  out  in  certain  of  the  recent  Record  Office  Calendars,  the 
significance  of  some  of  which  was  briefly  indicated  in  this  Review.  It 
was,  however,  reserved  for  Mr.  Edward  Owen  to  show  with  almost  complete 
conclusiveness  that  Miss  Llwyd  was  right  after  all,  and  that  Sir  Owen  was 
formidable  to  Edward  III  because  he  was  the  great-nephew  of  Llywelyn 
ap  Gruffydd.  This  work  he  has  done  with  admirable  thoroughness, 
ransacking  the  records,  printed  and  unprinted,  and  publishing  in  extenso 
those  bearing  on  his  hero.  It  is  an  extremely  scholarly  and  successful  piece 
of  investigation,  and  that  the  more  so  since  Mr.  Owen's  record  work 
has  been  corroborated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Davies's  fruitful  examination  of  some 
Welsh  literary  sources  of  great  interest.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Owen  does 
not  always  quite  make  the  most  of  his  materials,  and  that  here  and  there 
he  goes  wrong,  as  when  he  talks  of  '  Saintogne  '  for  Saintonge  and  imagines 
that  Kervyn's  uncritical  edition  of  Froissart,  valuable  mainly  for  its  copious- 
ness and  its  indices,  can  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as  that  of  Simeon 
Luce.  But  these  are  small  things  and  quite  beside  the  root  of  the  matter. 
To  have  restored  for  this  Welsh  hero  his  place  in  his  country's  history  is  a 
much  greater  service  towards  the  advancement  of  serious  Welsh  historical 
learning  than  any  number  of  volumes  of  facile  and  eloquent  generalisations 
on  the  Celtic  spirit  and  genius.  It  is  by  minute  and  original  work  like 
that  of  Messrs.  Owen  and  Davies  that  real  progress  in  this  long  neglected 
but  most  fascinating  subject  can  alone  be  made.  T.  F.  T. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley's  volume  on  Owe7i  Glyndwr  in  the  series  of 
'  Heroes  of  the  Nations  '  (London  :  Putnam  1901)  deserves  warm  com- 
mendation for  the  clearness,  brightness,  and  intelligence  with  which 
the  rather  complicated  and  dry  details  of  the  story  are  worked  up  into  a 
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readable  and  attractive  narrative.     It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  make 
Welsh    history  interesting,    especially    medieval    Welsh    history,    and 
Mr.  Bradley  has  succeeded  exceedingly  well  in  this  primary  duty  of  a 
popular  writer.     His  book  does  not  claim  to  be  more  than  a  popularisa- 
tion, and  Mr.  Bradley  speaks  very  modestly  as  to  his  special  qualifications 
for  the  task.    But  he  has  very  nearly  attained  complete  success.    It  was 
probably  wise  from  his  point  of  view  to  eke  out  the  story  of  his  hero 
with  a  summary  of  all  Welsh  history  before  and  after  Glyndwr's  own 
days.    Unluckily  these  summaries,  though  useful  to  the  general  reader, 
bring  out  rather  more  clearly  than  the  central  biography  some  grave 
limitations  to  Mr.  Bradley's  medieval  scholarship.    In  treating  of  Owen's 
life  Mr.  Bradley  had  always  Mr.  J.  H.  Wylie's  excellent  and  elaborate 
'  History  of  Henry  IV  '  to  fall  back  upon,  and  with  such  a  safe  guide 
there  was  no  great  room  for  error,  save  in  an  occasional  Welsh  detail 
of  the  sort  that  has  sometimes  been  outside  Mr.  Wylie's  ken,  especially 
in  his  first  volume.    But  even  here  Mr.  Bradley  writes  rather  too  hastily 
for  absolute  precision.     A  careful  revision  of  proofs  by  a  competent 
medievalist  would  have  saved  Mr.  Bradley  from  many  an  error  which, 
insignificant  enough  for  the  most  part  in  itself,  makes  up  with  its  fellows 
a  rather  bad  cumulative  case  against  the  writer.    But  even  from  the 
scholarly  point  of  view  Mr.  Bradley  deserves  much  credit.     He  has  con- 
sulted a  good  many  sources  and  most  modern  works,  and  he  even  went 
to  the  Kecord  Office  to  read  for  himself  the  transcript  there  found  of  the 
famous  document  in  which  the  Welsh  chieftain  made  his  submission 
to  the  antipope,  a  document,  by  the  bye,  which  ought  to  be  published 
in  extenso.    Moreover  Mr.  Bradley  knows  Wales  well,  and  his  picturesque 
descriptions  and  good  and  useful  photographs  brighten  up  the  narrative 
very  considerably.     In  any  future  medieval  work  Mr.  Bradley  will  be  wise 
to  be  both  a  little  more  careful  in  his  details  and  a  little  more  critical 
in  his  use  of  authorities.    Pennant's  '  Tour  in  Wales '  is  an  excellent  work 
of  its  kind,  and  the  '  lolo  MSS.'  certainly  did  not  all  spring  from  the  brain 
of  Edward  Williams.     But  it  is  not  scholarly  to  follow  Pennant  as 
one  would  follow  Adam  of  Usk  or  even  Mr.  Wylie.    And  the  details  of 
Glendower's  Glamorganshire  campaigns,  that  are  only  vouched  for  by 
lolo  Morganwg,  cannot  be  altogether  accepted  as  proved  to  be  true.    If 
a  personal  remark  may  be  permitted,  I  may  point  out  that,  though 
Mr.  Bradley  speaks  very  handsomely  of  the  use  he  has  made  of  a  popular 
lecture  by  the  present  writer  on  Glendower's  career,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  come  across  the  article  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  '  of 
which  that  lecture  was  a  rough  summary.    Moreover  he  credits  the  same 
writer  with  the  map  of  the  period  which  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Tait. 

T.  F.  T. 

Dr.  Gustav  Bauch's  little  book  on  Die  Anfdnge  des  Humanismus  in 
Ingolstadt  (Miinchen  :  Oldenbourg,  1901)  is  on  a  smaller  scale  than  his 
similar  work  on  Leipzig.  The  university  of  Ingolstadt  was  not  actually 
founded  till  1472,  and,  as  Dr.  Bauch  barely  pursues  his  investigations  into 
the  sixteenth  century,  there  is  not  scope  for  a  big  volume.  It  consists 
mainly  of  notices  of  the  more  eminent  among  the  early  scholars  at 
Ingolstadt,  among  whom  Conrad  Celtis  stands  out  as  the  leading  figure. 
In  fact  the  book  had  its  origin  in  an  attempt  to  examine  carefully  into 
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Celtis's  correspondence  and  early  history ;  and  Celtis,  therefore,  fills  a 
large  part  of  it.  Dr.  Bauch  develops  carefully  Celtis's  attitude  towards 
humanism  and  the  encyclopasdic  learning  that  he  set  up  as  its  aim,  and 
incidentally  casts  much  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  university, 
though  he  disclaims  any  intention  of  competing  with  Prantl.  He  has 
an  interesting  chapter  on  the  gradual  change  of  the  text-books  used  by 
the  arts  faculty ;  and  he  notes  in  detail  the  eastward  movement  that 
followed  Celtis's  migration  to  Vienna.  The  book  will  be  of  great  value 
to  students  of  university  history  and  of  humanism,  for  it  abounds  in 
facts  and  minutiae  which  are  the  fruits  of  Dr.  Bauch's  research ;  but 
it  is  unfortunately  not  provided  with  an  index.  P.  S.  A. 

Previous  instalments  of  Dr.  Paul  Fredericq's  Corpus  Documentorum 
Inquisitionis  Haereticae  Pravitatis  Neerlandicae  have  been  already  noticed 
in  this  Eeview.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  point  out  that  his  fourth 
volume  (Gent :  Vuylsteke,  1900)  covers  the  years  from  1514  to  1525,  that 
it  contains  much  more  hitherto  unprinted  matter,  derived  from  the  archives 
at  Brussels  and  Amsterdam,  the  episcopal  registers  of  Tournay  and  other 
sees,  than  its  predecessors,  and  that  the  interest  attaching  to  it  is  there- 
fore greater.  It  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  study  of  the  rehgious 
history  of  the  Netherlands,  a  sort  of  Foxe's  *  Acts  and  Monuments,' 
compiled  with  a  less  polemical  purpose  and  more  regard  for  historical 
accuracy.  A.  F.  P. 

Herr  Karl  Benrath's  monograph  on  Julia  Gonzaga  (Halle  :  Verein  fiir 
Reformationsgeschichte,  1900)  is  an  elaborately  careful  study  of  one  of  the 
lesser,  but  not  least  interesting,  lights  of  the  Italian  '  protestant  '  move- 
ment.  The  author  is  somewhat  inclined  to  lengthy  discursions  upon  all  the 
people  with  whom  his  heroine  came  into  contact,  thus  rather  distracting  the 
reader's  attention  from  the  main  subject ;  but  he  has  succeeded  in  drawing 
a  lifelike  picture  of  the  circumstances  and  surroundings  of  aristocratic 
society  of  the  middle  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Julia  Gonzaga 
(1513-1566)  was  a  member  of  a  junior  branch  of  the  house  of  Mantua. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Vespasiano  Colonna,  and  was  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Endowed  with  extraordinary  beauty  and  intellectual  gifts,  painted 
by  Titian  and  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  and  praised  by  Bernardo  Tasso  in 
laudatory  verses,  she,  with  her  stepdaughter  Isabella  Colonna,  held  at  her 
castle  of  Fondi  a  little  court  which  became  a  favourite  resort  of  literary 
men.  The  chief  of  her  admirers  was  the  brilliant  and  gallant  young  cardinal 
Ippolyto  de'  Medici,  who  made  no  secret  of  his  adoration  for  her,  and  who 
finally  died  in  her  arms.    From  Fondi  she  was  driven  by  an  attack  of  the 
corsair  Chaireddin  Barbarossa,  who  was  said  to  have  received  an  order  from 
his  master  at  Constantinople  to  bring  him  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Italy  as  a  prize.    Julia  took  refuge  at  Naples,  where  she  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Valdes,  who  wrote  his  '  Alfabeto  Christiano '  to  resolve  the 
religious  problems  raised  in  her  mind  by  the   preaching   of  Bernardo 
Ochino,  and  who  dedicated  to  her  his  biblical  translations.     She  became 
one  of  that  little  circle   of   his  followers  at  Naples  who  clung  to  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  without  ever  pursuing  it  to  its  logical 
consequences,  and  without  wishing  to  cut  themselves  off  from  communion 
with  the  church.    The  introduction"  of  the  Spanish  form  of  the  Inquisition 
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into  Naples  made  her  position  very  dangerous,  and  she  was  further  com- 
mitted by  a  correspondence  with  Pietro  Carnasecchi.  She  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  Inquisition,  and  only  her  somewhat  premature  death 
saved  her  from  its  severest  judgment.  Pius  V,  who  himself  examined 
her  papers,  remarked  that  if  he  had  seen  them  before  her  death  he  would 
have  had  her  burned.  K.  D.  V. 

The  abb6  V.  Dubarat,  the  editor  of  '  Le  Breviaire  de  Lescar  de  1541,' 
has  just  brought  out  a  handsome  folio  reproduction  of  Le  Missel  de 
Bayonne  de  1543  (Paris  :  Picard,  [1901]).  To  this  he  has  prefixed  a 
history  of  the  diocese  from  its  origin,  the  whole  forming  a  volume  of  more 
than  600  pages,  the  introduction  being  much  longer  than  the  Missal. 
The  work  is  usefully  illustrated ;  the  history  with  plans,  seals,  &c.,  the 
Missal  with  careful  copies  of  the  old  letters  and  woodcuts.     W.  W. 

La  B&forme  en  Bourgogne  (Paris :  Fischbacher,  1901),  by  the  late 
M.  F.  Naef,  edited  by  M.  Claparede — both  names  familiar  to  students  of 
Huguenot  history — describes  the  failure  of  protestantism  to  make  any 
appeal  to  the  people  of  Burgundy,  in  spite  of  its  proximity  to  Geneva 
and  protestant  Switzerland.  From  La  France  Frotestante,  the  Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  de  VHistoire  du  Protestantisme  Franqais,  and  from  more 
recondite  sources,  such  as  local  registers,  M.  Naef  has  probably  collected 
most  of  what  there  is  to  be  found  about  the  history  of  the  various 
reformed  churches  in  the  province.  It  amounts  to  very  little.  At 
Dijon,  Autun,  Macon,  Bourg,  and  Pont  de  Veyle  these  churches  have 
left  traces  of  their  existence,  but  for  the  great  majority  of  congre- 
gations M.  Naef  could  find  little  more  than  the  occasional  name  of  a 
minister,  or  allusion  to  a  recantation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  existence 
of  the  reformed  churches  in  Burgundy  was  precarious  even  under 
Henry  IV,  and  that  most  of  them  died  a  natural  death  before  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  put  a  violent  end  to  the  rest.  The 
fragmentary  nature  of  the  records  throws  no  light  on  what  doctrine  these 
reformed  churches  adopted,  though  presumably  it  was  akin  to  Calvinism, 
nor  on  the  particular  circumstances  which  caused  their  decay.    A.  F.  P. 

In  a  notice  of  M.  F.  Funck-Brentano's  L' Affaire  du  Collier  in  this 
Eeview  (vol.  xvi.  p.  821)  it  was  observed  that  the  author  would  have  made 
his  book  more  complete  if  he  had  added  an  account  of  the  escape  and 
death  of  Madame  de  la  Motte.  He  has  done  more  than  this  in  his 
present  volume,  La  Mort  de  la  Beine  {les  Suites  de  V Affaire  du  Collier), 
d'apres  de  Nouveaux  Documents  recueillis  en  partie  par  A.  Bigis 
(Paris :  Hachette,  1901),  which  not  only  contains  the  story  of  Madame 
de  la  Motte  to  her  wretched  end  in  1791,  but  also  relates  the  sufferings 
and  execution  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  all  that  can  be  discovered  about 
the  after-lives  and  deaths  of  the  other  principal  persons  concerned  in  the 
Affaire,  of  the  cardinal  Eohan,  Madame  d'Oliva,  Joseph  Balsamo  or 
Cagliostro,  and  the  count  La  Motte.  Of  these  the  count  had  the  longest 
life,  for  he  lived  to  1830.  He  was  employed  in  the  police  after  the 
Kestoration,  was  received  in  some  respectable  houses,  as  Victor  Hugo 
notes  in  a  passage  in  *  Les  Miserables '  which  is  quoted  here,  and  was 
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called  by  himself  La  Motte-Valois  and  by  others  La  Motte- Collier.  He 
attempted  to  levy  blackmail  on  the  government  by  threatening  to  pub- 
lish his  memoirs,  and  actually  received  a  small  pension.  M.  Funck- 
Brentano  begins  his  short  preface  with  the  remark  made  by  Napoleon  on 
the  Affaire,  '  Peut-etre,'  disait-il,  '  la  viort  de  la  reine  date-t-elle  de  Id, 
and  he  brings  forward  many  illustrations  of  the  use  which  the  revolu- 
tionists made  of  the  alleged  guilt  of  the  queen  in  exciting  the  people 
against  her.  His  book,  though  necessarily  less  interesting  than  its  pre- 
decessors, is  pleasant  to  read,  and  has  some  value  for  students  of  the 
period.  It  contains  several  engravings,  and  among  them  one  after 
David's  painful  sketch  of  the  queen  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold.    W.  H. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  use  made  of  their  authorities  by  the  more 
important  historians  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  the  value  of  those 
authorities  would  be  most  useful,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  an 
examination  is  not  attempted  by  Signor  A.  Poggiolini,  since  he  has  so  well 
executed  the  more  modest  task  undertaken  in  his  Ammiratori  e  Giudici 
della  Bivoluzione  Francese  ;  Thiers,  Michelet,  Blanc,  Syhel,  Taine,  Tocque- 
ville,  Sorel  (Firenze  :  Seeber,  1901).  He  has  given  in  little  more  than 
200  pages  an  admirable  summary  of  the  views  and  of  the  general  con- 
clusions as  to  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  Revolution  expressed  by 
the  authors  mentioned  on  the  title-page.  On  facts  and  on  the  historians' 
treatment  of  them  he  touches  not  at  all  or  only  incidentally.  In  a 
last  chapter,  after  some  sensible  criticisms  of  Michelet  and  Louis 
Blanc,  he  points  out  how  vain  are,  and  must  remain,  the  attempts  of 
M.  Aulard  and  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs  again  to  throw  around 
the  revolutionary  legend  the  halo  which  has  been  irrevocably  dissipated  by 
the  attacks  of  Sybel  and  Taine,  and  by  the  more  impartial  researches 
and  sober  judgment  of  Tocqueville  and  Sorel.  To  say,  as  M.  Aulard  does, 
that  to  understand  the  Revolution  we  must  love  it  is  to  confess  that  it 
cannot  be  loved  unless  misunderstood.  The  apologists  of  the  men  of 
the  Revolution  lament  and  condemn  their  crimes  and  errors ;  can  they 
justify  the  presumption  and  self-confidence  which  sought  to  create  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  ?  If  the  existing  political  and  social  organisa- 
tion, the  result  of  centuries  of  evolution,  of  the  efforts  of  countless 
generations,  was  altogether  unjust,  illogical,  and  unendurable,  could  it  be 
so  easy  to  bring  into  being  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  a  state  which  should 
realise  every  aspiration  for  justice,  symmetry,  and  happiness  ?  B. 

The  editor  of  the  comte  A.  de  la  Garde  Chambonas's  Souvenirs 
du  Congi'ds  de  Vienne  (Paris :  Vivien,  1901)  deprecates  too  vigorous  a 
judgment  on  a  writer  whose  '  unparalleled  benevolence  on  no  occasion 
allows  the  note  of  criticism  to  break  the  gamut  of  praise.*  He  could  not 
have  better  prepared  us  for  these  prolix  commentaries,  overflowing  with 
a  human-kindness  which  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  Metternich,  sees  in 
Talleyrand  only  the  amiable  sides  of  a  not  wholly  flawless  character, 
touches  the  moral  foibles  of  Alexander  with  the  finger-tips,  and  is  only 
moved  to  mild  sarcasm  by  the  eccentricities  of  the  British  embassy. 
After  Varnhagen  and  others  there  is  nothing  new  about  these  reminis- 
cences of  a  congress  where  it  is  foolish  to  suggest  that  little  work  was  done, 
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but  where  its  workers  were  few  and  the  name  of  the  idlers  was  legion — 
except  perhaps  the  casual  autobiographical  sketch,  given  by  Tettenborn 
to  the  author  at  a  restaurant,  a  lifehke  page  or  two  dedicated  to  the 
tragic  memory  of  the  duke  of  Eeichstadt,  and  at  the  close  of  the  book  a 
striking  contrast  (which,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  congress  of 
Vienna)  between  Alexander  Ypsilanti  and  Capo  d'  Istria.  As  for  the  duke 
of  Eeichstadt,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that,  according  to  this  writer,  *  the 
emperor  Francis,  convinced  that  truth  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  all 
education,  and  especially  of  that  of  a  prince,  desired  that  his  grandson 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  nothing.'  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  of 
which  M.  Eostand  should  be  made  aware,  that  the  retreat  at  Baden  to 
which  Marie  Louise  and  her  son  withdrew  in  order  to  escape  from  the/ctes 
at  the  congress  was  called  the  Vale  of  St.  Helena.  At  Schonbrunn  La  Garde 
was  introduced  to  the  ill-fated  child  by  the  prince  de  Ligne,  from  whom  as 
his  kinsman  and  special  patron  the  count  received  much  kindness  at  Vienna, 
and  of  whom  he  has  a  great  deal,  though  apparently  little  that  is  new,  to 
say.  All  the  old  stories,  however,  duly  reappear,  together  with  what 
is  here  guaranteed  as  the  true  version  of  the  old  gentleman's  remark,  made 
shortly  before  his  death,  viz.  that  he  had  no  intention  of  providing  the 
society  of  the  congress,  which  had  exhausted  every  other  form  of  excitement, 
with  the  spectacle  of  a  field-marshal's  funeral.  The  current  form  of  the 
story  makes  him  say  that  he  was  about  to  furnish  '  ces  rois '  with  this 
spectacle — '  une  philosophie  fort  desirable  sans  doute,  mais  qui  n'dtait 
pas  la  sienne.''  As  is  observed  in  this  volume,  and  as  the  celebrated 
printer  Isabey  (who  figures  largely  in  it)  found  when  he  had  become  the 
hero  of  a  legendary  game  at  leapfrog  in  which  he  was  said  to  have  tumbled 
over  the  emperor  Napoleon — nothing  has  so  assured  an  existence  as  a 
story  once  set  in  circulation.  A.  W.  W. 

The  Letters  of  John  Richard  Green  which  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has 
edited  (London :  Macmillan,  1901)  may  be  here  mentioned  for  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  writer's  successive  schemes  of  production  and  for  the 
instructive  criticism  they  contain  of  his  own  powers  and  failings  as  an 
historian.  His  first  scheme,  the  history  of  the  Angevin  kings,  seems  never  to 
have  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  notebooks  ;  but  a  great  deal  is  told  us  of 
the  steps  by  which  the  *  Short  History  of  the  English  People '  was  slowly 
evolved,  and  of  the  relation  which  the  larger  '  History '"  was  intended  to 
bear  to  that  work.  Outside  his  own  books  there  is  much  that  deserves 
comment.  Whether  sound  or  unsound,  natural  or  eccentric.  Green's 
views  of  historical  problems  are  always  interesting.  He  had  also  a  gift 
for  letter-writing,  which  he  carefully  cultivated,  and  he  maintained  a 
vigour  and  a  vivacity  in  his  letters  which  even  constant  illness  could 
seldom  quench.  Looking  back  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  is  strange 
to  recall  that  but  for  his  discouragement  at  the  criticism  passed  upon  the 
Short  History,'  added  to  the  anxiety  of  health,  he  would  probably  have 
anticipated  the  foundation  of  an  Historical  Bevieio  by  a  number  of 
years.  •  C. 

Students  of  colonial  history  will  cordially  welcome  Mr.  H.  P.  Biggar's 
monograph  on  The  Early  fJrading  Companies  of  New  France  (Toronto : 
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University  Library,  1901).  Some  idea  of  the  research  of  which  it  is  the  out- 
come may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  examination  of  the  sources 
contains  almost  as  many  pages  as  does  the  actual  text  of  the  narrative* 
A  work  of  this  kind  could  only  be  usefully  criticised  by  one  who  had 
himself  examined  the  French  archives.  It  is  enough  here  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  Biggar  has  evolved  order  out  of  the  confusing  alternations  of 
monopolies,  withdrawals,  and  freedom  of  trade  which  puzzle  the  reader 
of  early  Canadian  history.  The  conclusion  that  New  France  suffered 
'  from  the  two  evils  of  no  colonists  and  excessive  governmental  control  * 
may  not  be  new,  but  it  has  probably  never  before  been  based  upon  such 
solid  foundations.  Mr.  Biggar's  researches  throw  much  light  on  the 
negotiations  which  led  up  to  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  It  has 
been  generally  stated  in  histories  of  Canada  that  the  restoration  of 
Quebec  by  Charles  I  was  in  return  for  the  payment  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  his  wife's  dowry.  In  fact,  however,  Quebec  would  have  been 
restored  in  any  case,  as  having  been  taken  since  the  signing  of  peace  at 
Susa  on  29  April  1629.  The  settlement  in  question  was  made  about 
Port  Koyal.  It  may  be  noted  that  by  a  misprint  the  surrender  of  Quebec 
is  misdated  in  the  table  of  contents  as  20  July  1627  instead  of  20  July 
1629.  H.  E.  E. 

In  the  collection  of  the  forty-five  essays  and  reviews  which  make  up  Pro- 
fessor W.  J.  Ashley's  Surveys  Historic  and  Economic  (London  :  Longmans, 
1900)  the  compiler  has  anticipated  the  loving  labours  of  his  future  bio- 
grapher, and  has  enabled  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  consistency  of  his 
position  and  the  wide  range  of  his  studies.  Two  out  of  the  eight  sections 
into  which  the  volume  is  divided,  entitled  respectively  '  Medieval  Agrarian ' 
and  *  ^ledieval  Urban,'  consist  mainly  of  reviews,  all  eminently  conscien- 
tious, but  some  few,  perhaps,  of  too  shght  a  character  to  demand  reprinting 
{e.g.  those  on  Mr.  Jenks's  *  Law  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  Ages  '  and  Mrs. 
Green's '  Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century'),  while  four  pages  is  a  scant 
allowance  for  such  a  work  as  Professor  Maitland's  '  Domesday  Book  and 
Beyond.'  Characterising  them  broadly,  one  may  say  that  the  writing  in 
the  first  section  is  more  decisive,  in  the  second  more  receptively  impar- 
tial. Professor  Ashley  has  his  own  very  definite  view  of  the  servile 
origin  of  the  manor.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  engaged  himself  to  any 
one  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  town.  The  section  devoted  to  the 
economic  relations  between  England  and  the  American  colonies  deserves, 
from  its  intrinsic  interest  and  its  clear  presentation,  to  be  read  with  care, 
and  the  argument  is  carried  a  step  further  by  a  paper  on  American 
smuggling,  in  which  the  writer  replies  to  the  criticism  urged  by  Mr.  A. 
H,  Johnson  in  the  Economic  Journal.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter,  as 
Professor  Ashley  reads  the  evidence,  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
molasses  business,  '  the  great  bulk  of  American  import  trade  was  strictly 
legal,  because  the  colonials  had  no  interest  that  it  should  be  otherwise.' 
Another  section,  headed  '  Industrial  Organisation,'  contains  a  lecture  on 
the  •  Economic  Atmosphere  of  America,'  which  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  it  either  in  Oxford  or  in  London  will  be  glad  to  read  and 
weigh  at  their  leisure.  The  preliminary  addresses  on  the  '  Study  of 
Economic  History '  may  be  taken  as  defining  Professor  Ashley's  own 
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position.  If  one  is  inclined  to  resent  the  tone  of  animation,  verging  on 
contempt,  which  he  adopts  towards  the  *  pure  economist,'  one  is  pleased 
to  find  that  the  '  pure  historian '  does  not  escape  the  lash.  *  The 
historian  and  the  economist  may  expel  nature  with  the  fork  of  the 
seminary  or  the  deductive  method ;  but  Nemesis  stands  very  near  the 
shoulder  of  "pure  economics"  or  "pure  history,"  and  in  America  it 
usually  calls  itself  "  Sociology." '  W.  G.  P.  S. 

Mr.  William  Warrand  Carlile's  work  on  The  Evolution  of  Modern 
Money  (London:  Macmillan,  1901)  cannot  properly  be  described  as  a 
history,  nor  yet  as  a  theoretical  treatise.  It  contains  historical  chapters, 
but  even  these  are  not  always  purely  historical,  but  often  slide  into 
discussions  of  economic  theory.  So  far  as  the  historical  part  of  the  book 
goes  Mr.  Carlile  maintains  the  thesis  that  the  first  place  in  the  monetary 
circulation  in  Europe  from  1252  (?) — the  terminus  a  quo  is  not  clearly 
marked — has  always  been  taken  by  gold.  That  metal  has  been  *  the 
principal  medium  of  foreign  trade  and  the  true  though  not  the  popular 
standard  of  values.'  The  official  recognition  of  gold  by  England  in  1816, 
and  the  official  demonetisation  of  silver  by  the  Latin  union  in  1873,  are, 
therefore,  the  very  reverse  of  revolutionary.  The  change  from  silver  to 
gold  had  taken  place  in  England  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  and 
in  Italy  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Such  a  conten- 
tion would  be  very  important  if  it  could  be  proved  ;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  Carlile,  although  he  brings  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  reading 
and  natural  acuteness  to  bear  upon  monetary  questions,  has  gone  near  to 
proving  it.  He  can  show,  of  course,  that  gold  was  frequently  used  in  the 
middle  ages,  that  it  is  stipulated  for  in  many  contracts  and  international 
treaties,  and  that  gold  marabotins  circulated  freely  in  southern  France. 
But  a  standard  ?  It  is  here  that  Mr.  Carlile  seems  to  us  to  break  down. 
He  has  not,  in  fact,  appreciated  in  the  least  degree  the  vast  amount  of 
learning  which  would  be  required  to  establish  such  a  contention.  And 
does  not  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  French  government  to  fix  a  gold 
standard  in  1577  in  itself  militate  against  his  theory  ?  D. 

The  Swiss  Heraldic  Society  has  recently  commenced  the  publication 
at  Ziirich  (as  an  appendix  to  its  quarterly  periodical,  the  Archives 
Hiraldiques  Suisses,  or  the  Schweizer  Archiv  filr  Heraldik)  of  a  most 
useful  work  to  which  the  attention  of  historical  students  may  here 
be  drawn.  It .  is  entitled  Genealogisches  Handbuch  zur  Schweizer 
Geschichte,  and  is  intended  to  give,  in  two  volumes,  the  genealogies  of 
all  the  feudal  families  which  have  had  anything  to  do  with  Swiss 
history.  The  first  volume  will  contain  the  genealogies  of  the  greater 
dynasties  (as  yet  fourteen — that  is,  those  of  the  kings  of  Burgundy, 
888-1032,  the  Habsburgs,  Lenzburgs,  Kyburgs,  Zaringen,  Gruyeres, 
Toggenburgs,  and  Eapperswils — have  appeared),  while  the  second  will  be 
devoted  to  the  minor  and  local  houses.  Each  name  in  each  genealogical 
table  has  a  reference  number  to  the  notes  appended  to  each  table,  in 
which  the  bibliography  for  the  main  facts  of  the  life  of  the  particular 
person  is  given.  This  feature  is,  of  course,  especially  valuable  in 
the  case  of  the  less  known  members  of  each  family,  while  in  this 
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way  a  vast  amount  of  information,  hitherto  widely  scattered,  is  con- 
veniently brought  together.  The  second  volume  will  be  even  more 
prized,  as  the  materials  for  the  minor  feudal  families  are  often  hard  of 
access  to  students,  while  now  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  establish  the 
identity  of  a  local  magnate  mentioned  in  a  document,  and  this  will  help 
in  immediately  dating  that  document.  We  shall  look  forward  to  the 
speedy  conclusion  of  this  undertaking,  which  involves  a  far  greater 
amount  of  labour  than  might  at  first  sight  be  realised.  Beautifully 
executed  reproductions  of  the  seals  of  the  more  important  personages 
concerned  enhance  the  value  of  this  work.  W.  A.  B.  C. 

The  Time  Table  of  Modern  History  (a.d.  400-1870),  compiled  and 
arranged  by  M.  Morison  (Westminster :  Constable,  1901),  provides  the 
historical  student  with  a  very  useful  conspectus  of  parallel  dates. 
Printed  in  atlas  quarto  form,  the  extension  of  the  columns  across  every 
two  opposite  pages  enables  as  many  as  fourteen  different  countries  to  be 
dealt  with  separately,  and  the  eye  can  readily  take  in  at  a  glance  the 
events  which  were  happening  in  each  of  them  at  any  particular  date. 
An  average  of  ten  pages  is  devoted  to  each  century.  The  work  is  freer 
from  errors  and  misprints  than  some  of  those  in  use,  though  we  have 
noticed  *  Don&tim  '  of  Constantine  (p.  19),  Nantes  for  Mantes  (p.  32),  and 
*  De  Clericis  Laicos  '  (p.  52).  The  entries  might  often  with  advantage  be 
a  little  fuller  and  more  specific,  and  occasionally  they  are  misleading,  as 
when  we  are  told  under  1354  that  '  Berthold  Schwarz,  a  German  monk, 
invented  gunpowder  about  this  time.'  The  assertion  under  the  year  1000 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  then  expected  is  an  indication  that  the 
compiler  is  not  fully  abreast  of  the  results  of  modern  research.  But  with 
these  reservations  the  *  Time  Table '  is  a  praiseworthy  piece  of  work, 
which  the  student  will  find  a  valuable  companion  if  he  uses  it  to  orientate 
himself,  not  as  a  catena  of  facts  which  may  be  accepted  without  further 
inquiry.  A  good  index,  twenty-five  genealogical  tables,  and  numerous 
tables  of  reigning  families  add  to  its  usefulness ;  and  by  arrangement  with 
the  Clarendon  Press  the  publishers  have  been  enabled  to  furnish  it  with 
the  unusual  feature  of  a  complete  series  of  maps  of  Europe.  These  are 
taken  from  the  '  Oxford  Historical  Atlas,'  and  are  the  best  that  have  been 
done  on  this  scale.  We  observe  that  the  slip  by  which  in  two  of  the 
earlier  maps  Tolosa  (Toulouse)  found  its  way  into  the  Pyrenees  is  not 
here  corrected.  J.  T. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Gooch's  Annals  of  Politics  and  Culture  (1492-1899) 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1901)  marks  a  new  and  fruitful  departure 
in  the  sphere  of  manuals.  Its  origin,  as  the  compiler  explains,  was 
due  to  Lord  Acton's  suggestion,  proceeding  from  the  conviction  that 
'history  embraces  ideas  as  much  as  events.'  On  the  left-hand  page 
stand  the  annals  of  politics ;  on  each  right-hand  page  the  annals  of 
culture  (in  its  widest  sense),  grouped  under  black-letter  heads.  By 
a  system  of  numbering  each  paragraph  a  student  is  enabled,  with  the 
aid  of  an  almost  complete  index,  to  trace  the  chronological  sequence  of 
the  development  of  a  people  on  a  department  of  art,  literature,  and  science. 
The  scheme  is  one  pf  admirable  economy,  and,  if  the  contents  sometimqa 
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challenge  criticism  or  suggestion,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful 
that  the  start  has  been  made.  The  framework  is  there ;  there  is  no 
reason  why  each  succeeding  edition  should  not  be  better  than  the  last. 
A  work  covering  so  large  a  field,  as  the  compiler  very  justly  observes, 
would  properly  require  a  committee  of  specialists  ;  and  he  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  valuable  expert  assistance  he  has  received.  The  work 
will  gain  in  value  if  the  principle  admitted  be  formally  adopted  for  the 
future.  It  should  embody  the  contributions  of  a  large  staff  of  specialists, 
each  confining  himself  to  the  department  and  to  the  period  with  which 
he  is  intimately  acquainted.  Whatever  may  be  urged  as  to  the  drawbacks 
of  the  application  of  the  division  of  labour  to  the  writing  of  history,  there 
can  be  none  in  the  preparation  of  a  manual  such  as  this  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  really  competent  editor  with  a  just  sense  of  proportion.  A 
few  errors  will  certainly  have  crept  in.  For  instance,  Bentham's 
'  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation '  is  entered  under  the  two  dates  of 
1780  and  1789  ;  but  the  error  is  easy  to  understand.  There  must  be 
omissions  ;  every  reader  would,  no  doubt,  be  ready  to  add  suggestions.  We 
note  a  few  which  can  hardly  have  been  deliberate.  If  North  finds  a  place 
among  great  translators,  why  not  Florio  and  Skelton  ?  The  publication 
of  Hobbes's '  De  Give  '  (1642)  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  Bramhall's  work  of  the 
same  date  is  (why  is  not  its  title  given  ?)  The  author  of  '  Sandford  and 
Merton  '  surely  claims  a  place.  If  Lord  Monboddo,  why  not  Lord  Kames  ? 
Students  of  primitive  religion  will  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Mann- 
hardt,  although  they  will  find  that  of  Frazer  (but  not  in  the  index).  Legal 
historians  will  ask  a  place  for  Otto  Gierke.  Numismatics  seem  rather 
neglected.  The  discovery  of  Bacchylides  is  mentioned,  but  not  that  of 
Aristotle's  '  Athenian  Polity.'  The  names  of  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  Bret 
Harte,  and  A.  H.  Clough  do  not  seem  to  occur.  There  will  be  much  to 
be  added.  As  we  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  standard  of 
admission  seems  to  grow  alarmingly  lax.  Are  we,  indeed,  living  in  an 
age  in  which  culture-makers  pullulate,  or  has  the  triumph  of  a  sixpenny 
edition  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  test  of  the  epoch-maker  ?  We  shrink 
from  the  delicate  task  of  the  elimination  of  the  unfit,  but  perhaps  in  the 
brief  interval  which  will  elapse  before  a  second  edition  is  called  for  some 
of  the  reputations  signalised  in  the  first  will  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 
Again,  we  are  not  sure  how  far  it  is  either  possible  or  expedient  to 
epitomise  a  work  of  philosophy  or  literature,  or  to  explain  the  meaning 
and  value  of  a  scientific  discovery  within  the  limits  of  a  handbook.  In 
this  edition  Mr.  Gooch's  practice  has  vacillated.  Before  the  next  he 
ought  to  adopt  a  consistent  policy.  Certainly  in  philosophy  the  attempt 
is  of  very  little  use.  Neither  Kant's  '  Critique  of  Pure  Reason '  nor 
Lotze's  '  Microcosmus '  can  be  effectively  epitomised  in  three  lines.  One 
more  point :  in  such  a  manual  dates  are  all-important.  In  the  case  of  a 
work  the  publication  of  which  extended  over  a  number  of  years  the 
extreme  dates  should  be  given.  We  learn  that  the  first  volume  of  Gibbon 
appeared  in  1776,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  rest  of  the  work.  Grote's 
•  History  '  is  assigned  to  1846,  but  its  publication  was  not  completed  till 
1856.  W.  G.  P.  S. 
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[Contributions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invited.  They 
should  be  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
at  Oxford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.] 

Palaeographical  notes :  by  L.  Traube  [criticism  of  the  results  of  recent  work,  specially 

on  the  discrimination  between  the  productions  of  the  Insular  and  Continental 

schools  in  Carolingian  times]. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  1. 
The  manuscripts  of  tJie  abbey  of  Grandmont :  by  C.  Cocderc  [who  prints  a  fifteenth- 
century  catalogue]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixii.  4. 
The  canons  of  Sardica  :  by.  J.  Friedrich  [who  holds  them  to  be  a  forgery  composed 

at  Borne  not  long  before  417,  probably  by  an  African,  and  modelled  inter  alia 

upon  a  rescript  of  the  emperor  Gratian].    SB.  Akad.  Wiss.  Miinchen  (phil.  CI.) 

1901.    3. 
The  Greek  Acts  of  SS.  Dasius,  Gains,  and  Zoticus,  martyrs  of  Nicotnedia. — Anal. 

BoUand.  xx.  3. 
TJie  date  of  Moses  of  Ehoren :  by  F.  C.  Contbeare  [arguing  as  against  Carri^re  in 

favour  of  the  traditional  date,  namely  the  fifth  century]. — Byz.  Zft.  x.  3,  4. 
John  Malalas  and  Tzetzes :   by  E.  Paztzig  [who  notes  that  Tzetzes  always  cites 

Malalas  as  John  of  Antioch]. — Byz.  Zft.  x.  3,  4. 
On  the  '  Martyrologium  Hieronymianum : '  by  L.  Duchesne  [in  reply  to  B.  Krusch]. — 

Anal.  Bolland.  xx.  3. 
The  oldest  manuscript  of  the  '  Aenigmata  Bonifatii^  [Paris  MS.  Lat.  13046]  :  byL, 

Traube  and  E.  Dummler. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  1. 
The  narrative  of  the  building  of  Hagia  Sophia :  by  T.  Fbeoeb  [fixing  the  date  of  this 

diegesis  before  850]. — Byz.  Zft.  x.  3,  4. 
An  encomium  on  St.  Theodorus  Siceotes  by  Nicephorus  the  sceuophylax  :  printed  by 

C.  Kirch. — Anal.  Bolland.  xx.  3. 
A  supposed  conciliar  address  of  Hadrian  II :  by  H.  Schrobs.  II.   [The  writer  decides 

that  it  is  not  a  spoken  address  but  a  written  statement  drawn  up  possibly  by 

Anastasius  the  librarian]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xzii.  2,  3. 
On  the  date  of  the  first  four  books  of  the  Continuator  of  TheopJmnes :  by  E.  W. 

Brooks  [who  regards  them  as  anterior  to  the  death  of  Constantine  Porphyrogen- 

netos].— Byz.  Zft.  x.  3,  4. 
On  the  oldest  Lives  of  St.  Adalbert :  by  M.  Perlbach. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  1. 
TJieopylaktos'  Book  against  the  Latins  :  by  J.  Draseke  [discussing  the  schism  between 

the  churches]. — Byz.  Zft.  x.  3,  4. 
Papal  bulls  in  favour  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  [i  184-1475] ; 

printed  by  J.  G.  C.  Joostino. — Nederl.  Arch.  Kerkgesch.,  N.S.,  i.  3. 
The  four  papal  letters  in  the  collection  of  letters  of  St.  Hildegard :  by  P.  von  Winteb. 

TELD  [who  shows  that  the  first  three  are  forgeries]. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  1. 
On  the  life  and  writings  of  Albertus  Magnus  :  by  P.  de  Loii.   II. — Anal.  Bolland.  xx.  3. 
A  Valenciennes  chronicle  :  by  V.  Fris  [on  its  value  as  a  source  for  the  history  of  the 

struggle  between  Edward  III  and  Philip  of  Valois]. — Bull.  Comm.  roy.  Histoire,  5th 

ser.  xi.  3. 
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A  lament  in  dialogue  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople :  printed  from  two  manuscripts 

by  K.  Krumbachek.— SB.  Akad.  Wiss.  Munchen.     1901.    3. 
On  tJie  biography  of  Costantino  Lascaris  :  by  V.  Labate,  with  letters  [1469-1494]. — 

Arch.  stor.Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxvi.  1,  2. 
Letters  and  documents  relative  to  Philibert  of  Chalon,  prince  of  Orange  [1502-1530. 

The  correspondence  belongs  chiefly  to  the  years  1527  to  1529,  and  comprises 

many  letters  to  and  from  the  emperor  Charles  V,  making  an  important  contribution 

to  the  Italian  history  of  this  period]. — Boletin  E.  Acad.  Hist,  xxxix.  1-5. 
Two  letters  of  Charles  IX  and  of  Francis  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  sultan  of  Turkey 

[Jan.  1 569/1 570  and  1578] :  printed  by  E.  Blochet. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxvii.  2.    Nov. 
New  documents  relating  to  the  exchange  of  the  chief  Turkish  prisoners  taken  at 

Lepanto :  by  M.  Rosi.   [The  exchange  was  urged  by  Venice  and  the  pope,  but  resisted 

by  Philip  II  until  the  Turkish  capture  of  Goletta.] — Arch.  E.  Soc.  Rom.  xxiv. 

1,  2  (continued  from  xxi.). 
Unpublished  documents  concerning  the  occupation  of  Ostend  by  the  troops  of  the  UrUted 

Provinces  and  of  England  [1SS4-1604]:  by  E.  Vlietinck  [giving  details  as  to  the 

state  of  the  town,  and  to  hostile  acts  committed  by  the  garrison]. — Bull.  Comm. 

roy.  Hist.,  5th  ser.,  xi.  2. 
Notes  of  an  anonynwus  Florentine  traveller  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  [probably 

written  for  Christina,  wife  of    the    grand  duke  Ferdinand  I] :    printed  by  D. 

Catellacci. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.    1901.    3. 


The  Roman  senate,  a.d.  65  :  by  P.  and  J.  Willems.— Le  Mus^e  Beige.    1901.    2. 

The  history  of  millenarianism  down  to  the  time  of  St.  Augustine :  by  V.  Ebmoni. — 
Rev.  Quest,  hist.  ixx.  2.     Oct. 

The  religious  policy  of  Constantine :  by  C.  Cabassai  [with  especial  reference  to  the 
property  and  buildings  of  the  Christian  church.] — Arch.  R.  Soc.  Eom.  xxiv.  1,  2. 

O71  the  chronology  of  the  first  four  Frankish  synods  of  tJie  eighth  century :  by  B.  Sepp. 
Hist.  Jahrb.  xxii.  3,  4. 

The  coronation  of  Charles  the  Great:  by  the  late  E.  Sackub  [who  argues  that  Leo  III 
crowned  Charles  emperor  with  the  object  of  providing  for  the  execution  of  criminal 
judicature  in  Rome,  and  in  particular  for  trying  the  faction  of  the  civic  nobility 
opposed  to  the  pope  on  the  charge  of  majestas.'] — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxvii.  3. 

Tlie  marriage  of  the  emperor  Theophilos  :  by  E.  W.  Brooks  [who  fixes  it  on  12  May, 
821].— Byz.  Zft.  X.  3, '4. 

On  a  recent  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  tlie  royal  Iwuse  of  Savoy :  by  F.  Labbczzi  [at- 
tacking G.  de  Manteyer's  '  Les  Origines  de  la  Maison  de  Savoie  en  Bourgogne ']. — 
Arch.  stor.  Ital.     1901.     3.  _ 

The  considerations  which  indtu:ed  Edward  III  to  assuine  the  title  King  of  J^  ranee :  by 
W.  I.  Lowe  [showing  by  a  survey  of  diplomatic  and  political  history  from  1323  to 
1338  that  Edward's  action  was  largely  defensive].— Rep.  Amer.  Hist.  Assoc.  1900.  1. 

The  travels  of  Tassin  Gaudin,  a  cJievalier  of  Beauce  in  the  fifteenth  century :  by 
H.  Stein  [who  prints  an  order  of  Henry  VI  releasing  him  from  imprisonment,  1425]. 
Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixii.  4. 

The  Hussites  and  the  council  of  Basle  in  143 1-2:  by  L.  Hofman.  V.— Cesky  Cas. 
Histor.     Nov. 

Milan  and  an  abortive  alliance  against  the  Turks  :  by  F.  Fossati  [to  prove  that  the 
failure  of  the  proposed  league  after  the  Turkish  capture  of  Otranto  in  1450  was  not 
due  to  the  resistance  of  Milan],  with  documents.— Arch.  stor.  Lomb.,  3rd  ser.,  xxxi. 

On  the  biography  of  Justus  Calvinus  Veteracastrensis  [who  assumed  the  name  of  his 
patron  Baronius  on  his  conversion  to  the  Roman  church  in  1602] :  by  G.  Busch- 
BELL,  with  some  correspondence. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxii.  2,  3. 

Russia  and  the  papacy :  by  P.  Pierling.  III.  [in  continuation  of  the  history  of  the 
False  Demetrius]. — Russk.  Star.     Sept.-Nov. 

Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  thirty  years'  war :  edited  from  the  remains  of 
Anton  Gindely  by  J.  Hibn  [i  623-1627.  One  section  is  on  the  English  marriage 
negotiations  with  Spain  and  France].— Arch.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  Ixxxix.  1. 
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The  Roman  curia  and  the  adoption  of  the  title  of  King  of  Prussia  by  the  elector 

Frederick  III  of  Brandenburg  [1701] :  by  W.  Frikdensbueg  [from  materials  in  the 

Vatican  archives].— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxvii.  3, 
Austria,  France,  and  Bavaria  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession :  by  C.  F.  Preuss. 

II. — Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  iv.  4. 
The  embassy  of  the  count  de  Castcllaneto  Constantinople  [iT^i-iT^Tl :  by  F.RoussEAtJ. 

Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixx.  2.     Oct. 
The  last  campaign  of  marshal  de  Rocltambeau  [1792] :   by  A.  de  Gannierb. — Eev. 

Quest,  hist.  Ixx.  2.     Oct.  (continued  from  1.  Jtily  and  concluded). 
The  French  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798  [in  connexion  with  Captain  de  La  JonquiSre's 

book].— Edinb.  Eev.  398.     Oct. 
The  battle  of  Dresden,  from  unpublished  materials  :  by  the  comte  M.  Le  BfeouE  de 

Gekminy. — Eev,  Quest,  hist.  Ixx.  2.     Oct. 
The  causes  of  the  Crimean  war  [from  notes  of  conversations  with  marshal  Canrobert] : 

by  G.  Bapst. — Eev.  g^n^rale  de  Belgique.     Oct. 
A  minute  of  the  prince  of  Prussia  on  Russian  policy  [July  1855] :    printed  by  T. 

ScHiEMANN. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxvii.  3. 
The  empress  Frederick  [f  5  Aug.  1901].  -  Quart.  Eev.  388.    Oct. 

France 

Four  charters  granted  to  the  abbey  of  St.   Remigius  at   Sens   [835-853] :    by  A. 

Werminghoff. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  1. 
Judicial  institutions  in  the  Angevin  region  of  France  in  the  eleventh  century :  by  L. 

Halphen  [from  diplomatic  materials]. — Eev.  hist.  Ixxvii.  2.    Nov. 
The  month  of  '  deloir '  [found  in  charters  of  the  thirteenth  century]  :  by  A.  Thomas 

[who  decides  that  it  always  means  December,  and  never  August]. — Bibl.  Ecole 

Chartes,  Ixii,  4. 
Le  Livre  royal  de  Jean  de   Chavenges :   described,  from   a  Barrois  MS.,  recently 

purchased   from   the  earl   of   Ashburnham   by  the  French  government    for   the 

Cond6  Museum  at  Chantilly,  by  L.Delisle. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixii.  4. 
uelling  in  tlie  time  of  Brantome. — Quart.  Eev.  388.     Oct. 
rief   discourse     on    the   life    of   madame     Claude    du    Chastel,    lady    of    La 

Mussaye :    by  G.   Vallee  and   P.    Parfouru  [giving  first   a   supplement  to  the 

introduction,  which  controverts  the  doubts  expressed  by  Mari^jol  in  the  'Eevue 

Critique '  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these  memoirs  by  supplying  further  details  as  to 

the  history  of  the  manuscript  with  a  facsimile,  and  secondly  additional  original 

documents,  including  four  wills  successively  drawn  up  by  Charlotte  Gouyon]. — 

Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xvii.  1  (continued  from  xv.  4), 
The  dismissal  of  Margaret  of  Valois  from  the  court  of  Henry  III  and  her  recon 

citation  with  the  king  of  Navarre  [August  1583- April  1584],  from  unpublished 

materials :  by  the  comte  Baguenault  de  Pochesse. — Eev.   Quest,  hist.  Ixx.  2. 

Oct. 
The  rising  of  the  protestants  at  Vols  in  Vivarais  [1653] :  by  A.  de  Cazenove. — Bull. 

Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Francj.  1.  11.    Nov. 
The  shipping  and  commerce  of  Nantes  [1661-1715] :  by  E.  Gabory  [the  first  part  of 

an  elaborate   treatise    based  largely  on  the   records  of  the  ministry  of  marine, 

which  aims  at  showing  how,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Nantes  was 

the  first  French  port  and  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  world]. — Ann.  de 

Bretagne,  xvii.  1. 
Anacharsis  Gloots:  by  H.  Baulig.— E6vol.  Franp.  xxi.  2,  4,  5.    Aug.,  Oct.,  Nov. 
An    unpublished    letter    of  madame    Elisabeth  [5   March    1 787] :    printed    by   L. 

PiNGAUD.— Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixx.  2.     Oct. 
A   letter  of    Napoleon    Bonaparte   [8   Sept.    1793]  to    lieutenant-colonel    Gassendi 

[reprinted  from  the  Soci6t6  Bourguignonne  de  Geographic  et  d'Histoire,  xxvii.  1901]. 

E6vol.  Franc;,  xxi.  5.     Nov. 
Jean  Lichelle,  general  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  west,  and  the  events  in  La  Vendi 

in  October  1793,  from  unpublished  materials  :  by  F,  Chevalier,— Eev.  Quest,  hist. 

Ixx.  2.    Oct, 
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Grigoire  and  vandalism :  by  J.  Gdillaume  [quoting  part  of  the  report  on  the  inscrip- 
tions on  public  monuments  of  21  nivose,  an  II,  in  which  Grigoire  for  the  first  time 
employed  the  word  '  vandalisme.'  Lakanal's  claim  is  discredited].— E6vol.  Fran^. 
xxi.  2,  3.     Aug.,  Sept. 

The  royalist  conspiracy  in  the  Haute-Garonne  in  tlie  years  IV  and  V:  by  J.  Adheb. — : 
E6vol.  Franp.  xxi.  3.     Sept. 

The  IWi  fricctidor  at  Marseilles  and  in  the  Bouches-du-Rh&ne :  by  A.  Bernard. — 
ii6vol.  FranQ.  xxi.  3.     Sept. 

Napoleon  and  Corneille  [a  curious  note  of  Napoleon's] :  reprinted  from  the  '  Inter 
ra^diaire  des  Chercheurs  et  des  Curieux,'  20  July,  1901,  by  F.  A.  Aulard. — E6vol. 
Fran^.  xxi.  3.     Sept. 

TJie  Jesuits  in  1814:  by  A.  Mathiez.  [When  the  secular  clergy  at  Montpellier  and 
B^ziers  took  the  lead  in  petitioning  Louis  XVIII  to  restore  the  Jesuits,  Aubernon, 
the  prefect  of  the  Herault,  feared  that  they  might  spread  Eussian  influence  in 
France]. — Revol.  Fran?,  xxi.  5.    Nov. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

The  charter  of  Lewis  the  Pious  to  Fulda  [817] :  by  M.  Tanql  [who  restores  the  text]. — 

N.  Arch,  xxvii.  1. 
St.  JJlric  and  Wiborada  tJie  recluse :  by  A.  Schroder  [who  examines  the  forms  in 

which  the  story  has  come  down,  and  argues  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  period  of 

St.  Ulric's  boyhood  at  St.  Gall,  before  909,  but  to  the  time  after  abbat  Solomon's 

death  in  919].— Hist.  Jahrb.  xxii.  2,  3. 
The  foundation  of  the  bishopric  of  Prague  :  by  W.  Schulte  [who  maintains  that  Otto 

the  Great  was  the  founder,  and  that  the  boundaries  he  assigned  to  the  diocese  are 

preserved  in  the  diploma  of  29  April  1086]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxii.  2,  3. 
The  early  royal  charters  for  the  bisliopric  of  Worms  and  the  establishment  of  the 

bisJwp's  princely  power :  by  J.  Lechner.  I  [tracing  the  whole  series  of  spurious 

charters  to  a  forger  connected  with  the  chancery  of  bishop  Hildibald  of  Worms, 

978-992].— Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxii.  3. 
Contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  sources  for  German  history  in  the  eleventh 

century :    by  H.  Bresslau.  I :    Herman    of    Eeichenau    and    the    '  Chronicon 

Suevicum  universale ; '  with  an  excursus  on  the  extract  prefixed  to  the  latter  from 

Bede's  Chronicle. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  1. 
On  imperial  documents  of  the  year  1176 :  by  F.  GtTEBBOcK. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  1. 
On  the  buried  treasure  of  the  '  Sachsenspiegel,'  1.  35  :  by  K.  Zeumer  [who  interprets 

the  royal  right  as  referring  to  buried  treasure  in  the  literal  sense,  not  to  minerals]. — 

Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxii.  3. 
Extracts  from  Erfurt  manuscripts  :  by  0.  Holder-Egqer.    I :  Pieces  relative  to  the 

burning  of  Erfurt  in  1472.    II :  A  letter  on  the  establishment  of  the  anniversary 

of  St.  Dagobert  at  St.  Petersberge  [1265] N.  Arch,  xxvii.  1. 

A  list  of  the  duke  of  Carinthia's  possessions  in  Camiola  and  the  Windish  March 

[131 1] :  printed  by  A.  Dopsch. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxii.  3. 
Lewis  the  Bavarian's  style  in  the  chancery  of  John  XXII:  by  J.  von  Pfldok- 

Harttuno  [who  collects  evidence  of  the  changes  in  describing  Lewis  as  the  contest 

went  on]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxii.  2,  3. 
On  the  acquisition  of  Tirol  by  tlie  house  of  Habsburg:   by  F.  Wilhelm. — Mitth. 

Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxii.  3. 
On  the  documents  relating  to  the  deposition  of  Adolf  of  Nassau :  by  H.  Oxto. — Hist. 

Vierteljahrschr.  iv.  4. 
On  the  so-called  Reformation  of  the  emperor   Sigismund:    by  C.   Koehne    [who 

describes  a  manuscript  of  part  of  it  newly  found  at  Lucerne,  and  examines  the 

question  of  the  date  of  the  work,  upholding  the  year  1438  against  FrensdorfE's 

arguments  for  a  later  date]. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  I. 
The  election  of  Maxiviilian  I  as  king  of  the  Romans :  by  A.  Bachiunn  [who  expands 

his  criticism  of  Ulmann's  view  that  Frederick  was  hostile  to  his  son's  promotion]. 

Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  iv.  4. 
The  battle  of  Alerheim  [1645] ;  by  S.  Eiezler.— SB.  Akad.  Wiss.  Miinchen  (phil.-hist. 

CI.)     1901.    4. 
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General  von  Seydlitz  at   the  battle  of  Kunersdorf:  by  R.  Koseb  [who  holds  that 
Seydlitz  was  wounded  before  the  cavalry  charge  began]. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxvii.  3. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  * 

Recent  literature  on  king  Alfred. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  105.    Oct. 

King  Alfred :  by  F.  Yoke  Powell. — N.  Amer.  Rev.  clxxiii.  4.     Oct. 

Anglo-Saxon  feudalism:  by  G.  B.  Adams  [criticising  some  of  the  conclusions  of  F.  W. 

Maitland'a  '  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond  ']. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  vii.  1.     Oct. 
Theappellate  jurisdiction  of  the  house  of  lords:  by  T.  Beven.  H. — Law  Qu.  Rev.  68. 

Oct.  (continued  from  66.  April). 
Relics  of  the  English  martyrs  [of  the  Roman  church] :  by  B.  Gamm. — Dublin  Rev., 

N.S.,  40.     Oct. 
John  Oambold,  Moravian  bishop  [1711-1771]. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  105.     Oct. 
The  origins  of  modern  Scotland  [in  connexion  with  works  by  Sir  H.  Craik,  H.  G. 

Graham,  and  others].— Quart.  Rev.  388.     Oct. 

Italy 

Bibliography  of  recent  works  on  medieval  Italian  history  [1898] :  by  C.  Cipolla,  con- 
tinued.—N.  Arch.  Van.,  N.S.,  i.  2. 

Explorations  at  Aufidena :  by  G.  de  Petra. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxvl.  3. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  handwriting  of  Monte  Cassino  :  by  N.  Rodolico. — 
Arch.  stor.  Ital.    1901.    2. 

The  Pisan  house  in  the  middle  ages :  by  C.  Lupi  [tracing  the  development  of  Pisan 
domestic  architecture  from  the  Roman]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.    1901.    2,  3. 

The  history  of  Caltagirone  from  the  Mussulman  domination  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century :  by  G.  Pardi.     I. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.  S.,  xxvi.  1,  2. 

The  cartulary  of  S.  Maria  Nova:  by  P.  Fedele,  continued  [982-1200]. — Arch.  R. 
Soc.  Rom.  xxiv.  1.  2. 

TJie  organisation  of  the  Norman  adm,inistration  in  Sicily;  by  A.  Garufi.  [The 
conclusion  is  that  Frankish  law  influenced  the  new  feudal  regime,  but  that  other- 
wise the  Normans  followed  the  Roman  administrative  system,  modified  by 
Byzantine  law  subsequently  to  Heraclius]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.     1901.     2. 

The  foundation  charter  of  the  palace  chapel  at  Palermo  [1146] :  by  G.  Savagnonk  [who 
gives  reasons  for  holding  that  the  purple  diploma  in  gold  letters  still  preserved 
among  the  chapel  muniments  is  a  forgery  written  after  1148.  The  text  is  here 
printed,  with  a  confirmation  by  Frederick  II]. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxvi.  1,  2. 

A  purple  diploma  in  golden  letters  granted  by  Roger  II  to  the  house  of  Pierleoni  :  by 
P.  Kehb  [from  the  Barberini  library]. — Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  xxiv.  1,  2. 

Documents  illustrating  the  period  of  Die  Hohenstaufen  [1155-1259]:  printed  and 
discussed  by  P.  Scheffer-Boichorst  [all  relating  to  Italy  and  Sicily]. — N.  Arch, 
xxvii.  1. 

The  civil  statutes  of  Venice  previotis  to  1242 :  printed  by  E.  Besta  and  R.  Predelli. — 
N.  Arch.  Yen.,  N.S.,  i.  2. 

Statutes  of  Cadore  framed  by  the  lords  of  Camino  in  1235  :  by  G.  Andrich  [of  interest 
as  bearing  on  the  condition  of  an  agricultural  community.  The  origin  is  mainly 
Lombardic] N.  Arch.  Ven.,  N.S.,  i.  2. 

TJie  Chronicles  of  Viterbo  written  by  Fra  Francesco  d' Andrea :  by  P.  Egidi  [continued 
to  1242,  with  an  introduction]. — Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  xxiv.  1,  2. 

The  accotint-book  of  a  Florentine  inquisitor  [1322-9]:  by  R.  Davidsohn  [containing 
several  references  to  the  case  of  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  also  to  those  of  Guido  Tarlati, 
bishop  of  Arezzo,  Castruccio,  and  the  followers  of  Louis  of  Bavaria ;  with  interest- 
ing details  on  the  ceremony  of  condemnation  and  its  results].^- Arch.  stor.  Ital. 
1901.  2. 
Unpublished  capitoli  of  tlie  city  of  Palermo  [1327-1351]:  printed  by  R.  Savagnone. — 
Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxvi.  1,  2. 

Niccold  Spinelli  da  Qiovinazzo :  by  G.  Romano.  VIII :  1384- 1392. — Arch,  stor.  Napol. 
xxvi.  8. 
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TJie  criminal  sentences  of  tlie   Milanese  podesta    [i 385-1429] :    by  E.   Vekoa  [a 

valuable  study  of  Milanese  justice,  derived  not  from  the  statutes  but  from  the 

actual  sentences]. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.,  3rd  ser.,  xxxi. 
On  the  use  of  tlie  '  tocco '  in  Florentine  law :  by  G.  Bonolis.     [It  was  introduced  in 

1474,  when  the  oflBcers  of  the  Mercanzia  '  touched  '  debtors  with  a  wand,  requiring 

their  appearance,  instead  of  arresting  them.    Hence  the  phrase  '  Guarda  la  gamba  ' 

common  in  Florentine  literature.] — Arch.  stor.  Ital.     1901.    3. 
Lazzaro  Bonaviico  and  the  university  of  Padua  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 

century  :  by  G.  Marangoni,  continued. — N.  Arch.  Ven.,  N.S.,  i.  2. 
Pier  Luigi  Farnese  [son  of  Paul  III] :  by  F.  de  Navenne.  I. — Eev.  hist.  Ixxvii.  2. 

Nov. 
The  Iter  Italicum  of  A.  von  Buchell,  continued  [containing  numerous  drawings  of 

Roman  buildings]. — Arch.  K.  Soc.  Bom.  xxiv.  1,  2. 
The  government  of  the  city  of  Naples  and  tlie  defence  by  the  principino  di  Canosa  of 

the  transactions  of  1799:  by  G.  Beltbani,  with  documents. — Arch.  stor.  Napol. 

xxvi.  3. 
Naples  during  the  Terror  [i799-i8cx3] :  by  M.  d'Ayala. — Nuova  Antologia,  16  Oc^, 

1  Nov. 
Political  parties  in  Sicily  in  1848  and  their  aims:  by  S.  Chiaramonte.  I.— Arch.  stor. 

Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxvi.  1,  2. 

Netherlands  and  Belgium 

Note  on  a  French  chronicle  of  Flanders  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century :  by 

H.  Pirenne.     [The  manuscript  which  is  preserved  at  the  university  of  Ghent  is 

important  for  the  history  of  Flanders  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Roosebeke.] — 

Bull.  Soc.  d'Hist.  et  d'Arch.  de  Gand.     1901.    6. 
•  Vita  venerahilis  loannis  Brinckerinck '   [^1419]:  printed  from  a  manuscript  at 

Brussels  by  D.  A.  Brinkerink. — Nederl.  Arch.  Kerkgesch.,  N.S.,  i.  3. 
On  tlie  reformation  in  Overijsel :  by  J.  de  Hullu. — Nederl.  Arch.  Kerkgesch.,  N.S., 

i.  3. 
Bemi  Drieux,  bislwp  of  Bruges :  by  A.  ije  Schrevel  [dealing  with  the  part  he  took 

against  the  duke  of  Alba]. — Rev.  d'Hist.  eccl.     1901.     4. 
Jeatt  Bichardot  [president  of  the  privy  council  of  the  Netherlands,  1 597-1609] :  by 

V.  Brants.— Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg.  (CI.  des  Lettres).     1901.    8. 
The  constitution  of  Belgium  [with  regard  to  foreign  relations] :  by  K.  E.  Descamfb. — 

Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg.  (CI.  des  Lettres).    1901.    5. 

Russia 

The  genealogy  of  the  Basmanovs  [frequently  mentioned  in  Russian  history  from 
1 5 14  onwards]. — Russk.  Star.    Nov. 

Criminal  cases  of  the  seventeenth  century:  by  M.  Pomialoyski. — Istorich.  Viestn. 
S^t. 

Sedition  at  Tambov  in  1695 :  by  S.  Vvedenski. — Istorich.  Viestn.    Oct. 

Letter  of  Catherine  II  to  count  Bruce  [found  in  the  University  Library  of  Amster- 
dam].— Russk.  Star.     Sept. 

The  memoirs  of  general  Levenstem,  continued.— Russk.  Star.    Nov. 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Ttuo  Visigotliic  manuscripts  [1055  and  1059]  from  the  library  of  Ferdinard  the  Great, 
king  of  Castile  and  Leon :  described  by  M.  F^rotik.— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixii.  4. 

Gleanings  frmn  Spanish  and  Portuguese  archives :  by  R.  J.  H.  Gottheil  [additions  to 
E.  N.  Adler's  list  of  autos  de  f6  in  No.  51].— Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  53.     Oct. 

On  the  last  years  of  Philip  II  of  Spain :  by  B.  Stubel  [dealing  with  his  resignation 
of  the  Netherlands  to  his  daughter  and  his  secret  instructions  to  his  son,  in  con- 
nexion with  contemporary  Dutch  pamphlets].— Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxii.  3. 
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America  and  Colonies 

TJie  Jesuit  relations  :  by  C.  W.  Colby  [a  criticism  first  of  the  value  of  the  relations 
themselves,  next  of  the  series  of  relations  and  allied  documents  edited  by  E.  G. 
Thwaites]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  vii.  1.     Oct. 

Tlie  growth  of  revolutionary  parties  and  methods  in  New  York  [1765-1774] :  by  C. 
Becker  [a  history  of  the  organisation  known  as  the  Sons  of  Liberty]. — Amer. 
Hist.  Rev.  vii.  1.     Oct. 

Letters  on  the  nullification  movement  in  South  Carolina,  1830- 1834  [a  further  instal- 
ment of  the  Hayne  correspondence]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  vii.  1.     Oct. 

Tlie  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  doctrine  of  permanent  interest :  by  A.  B.  Habt  [showing 
the  limitations  with  which  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  originally  stated  and  discussing 
the  limits  within  which  it  is  still  applicable  to  American  foreign  relations].— Amer. 
Hist.  Rev.  vii.  1.     Oct. 
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The  Later  Rulers  of  Shirpurla  or  Lagask 


PART   II. 

THE  excavations  of  the  Americans  at  Nippur  have  shown  that 
whatever  the  actual  date  of  Sargon  and  Naram  Sin  they  un- 
questionably preceded  a  certain  king  of  Ur  whose  name  has  been 
very  variously  written.  Hilprecht,  who  calls  him  Urgur,  has  shown 
how  the  important  buildings  he  put  up  at  Nippur  overlie  the  remains 
of  Sargon  and  Naram  Sin,  and  that  consequently  he  must  have 
reigned  after  them.  No  remains  of  other  kings  intervene  between 
these  two  series  of  deposits  at  Nippur.  We  cannot  in  consequence 
say  whether  or  not  the  ruler  called  Urgur  immediately  succeeded 
Sargon  and  Naram  Sin  at  Nippur  or  not,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  know  of  no  good  evidence  against  this  supposition,  and  as  at 
present  advised  we  think  it  probable.  The  circumstance  that 
the  name  of  this  king  has  been  variously  read  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  represented  everywhere  by  ideographs  and  not  phoneti- 
cally, so  that  each  writer  has  selected  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
most  probable  of  several  possible  readings  of  the  characters.  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  read  it  as  Urukh,  but  he  is  careful  to  assure  us 
that  '  the  least  possible  dependence  can  be  placed  on  this  reading 
of  the  name,  which  is  merely  given  for  convenience  of  reference 
and  according  to  the  ordinary  phonetic  value  of  the  characters 
employed.'  He  further  compares  the  name  with  the  Orchamus  of 
Ovid. 

Rexit  Achaemenias  urbes  pater  Orchamus,  isque 
Septimus  a  prisco  numeratur  origins  Belo.^ 

'  '  Metam.  iv.  212-3. 
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Oppert,  who  was  also  attracted  by  this  analogy  with  the  old  king 
mentioned  by  Ovid,  styled  him  Urkham  or  Orkham.^  Hincks,  who 
fancied  he  recognised  in  the  name  the  counterpart  of  the  Biblical 
Arioch,  read  it  Huriyak.^  Schrader  and  Haupt,  treating  it  as  a 
Semitic  word,  read  it  Amil  apsi.^  Eduard  Meyer,'^  Delitzsch- 
Murdter,*^  and  Hilprecht  read  it  Urgur.  On  the  other  hand 
Lenormant  ^  gives  ae  possible  variants  Urbagas,  Urbagus,  Likbagas, 
Eabagas,  Urbabi,  Likbabi,  and  Tastabi.  Some  of  these  forms 
approach  that  given  by  Hommel — namely,  Ur  Bau.^  Hommel  has 
discussed  the  name  with  considerable  learning,  and  has  shown  that 
the  second  character,  which  has  been  recently  read  gur,  ought  to  be 
read  Bau.     He  says — 

Letzterer  Name  wurde,  da  dieser  Konig  von  Ur  seinen  Namensbe- 
standtheil  Ba'u  stets  ideographisch  schreibt,  haufig  falsch  gelesen  (Ur  Gur, 
Urcham  etc.),  wahrend  es  doch  durch  Vergleicbung  der  verschiedenen 
Epitheta  und  Funktionen  der  Gottinnen  Ba'u  (bezw.  Gur)  und  (phonetisch) 
Ba-u  (Genitiv  Ba  hi  gi,  d.i.  Bavi  gi,  Dativ  Ba  bur,  d,i.  Bavu-r,  aus  Bavu 
ru)  klar  erhellt,  das  beide  identisch  sind,  bezw.  das  eben  Ba-u  nur  die 
phonetische  Schreibung  des  in  Frage  stehenden  Ideogrammes  dieser 
Urwassergottheit  ist.  Die  Lesung  Gur  (verlangert  Gur-ra)  liegt  nur  vor, 
wenn  keine  Personifikation  als  Gottin  in  Aussicht  genommen  ist,  sondern 
das  Urwasser  schlechthin  als  Theil  des  Weltganzen  bezeichnet  werden 
80II.9 

This  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  the  king's  name  with 
whom  we  are  dealing  was  in  fact  Ur  Bau,  '  the  Man  of  the  goddess 
Bau,'  a  name  constructed  on  the  same  plan  and  principle  as  the 
earlier  rulers  of  Shirpurla,  Ur  Nina  &c,,  and  that  he  belonged  to 
the  same  royal  stock  as  they  did,  which  was  temporarily  displaced 
by  Semitic  princes. 

The  next  point  which  we  have  to  settle  is  whether  there  were 
two  princes  of  this  name  or  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  there  were  two.  Such  a  thing  would  be  a  rare  and 
unexpected  phenomenon  at  this  date,  and  I  see  no  good  reason 
for  separating  Ur  Bau  the  patesi  of  Shirpurla  from  Ur  Bau  the  king 
(lugal)  of  Ur,  as  has  been  done  by  Hommel,  Hilprecht,  and  others. 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  distinctly  the  same  personage.  Hommel  in 
fact,  speaking  of  the  name  of  Ur  Bau,  king  of  Ur,  says,  Es  ist 
unbedenklich  der  Name  dieses  Konigs  von  Ur,  Ur  Ba  'u  .  .  .  gleich 
dem  Namen  des  (phonetisch  geschriebenen)  Patisi  von  Sirgulla  {Ur- 
Ba-u)  zu  lesen.^^    Ur  Bau    and   Gudea   probably  succeeded  each 

*  Exp6d.  en  Misop.  i.  290,  n.  2,  and  Hist,  des  Empires  de  Chaldie,  &c.  p.  16,  &c. 
'  Journ.  Soc.  Lit.  and  Bib.  Record,  1862, 

*  Die  Keilinschr.  und  das  Alte  Testament,  2nd  ed.  p.  94,  n.  129. 

*  Oesch.  des  Altert.  i.  164.  «  Gesch.  2nd  ed.  pp.  77,  78. 
'  Tre  Monum^nti,  &c.  pp.  11-ia.                             "  Oesch.  p.  331  et  seq. 

'  Ibid.  p.  333,  n.  2  ;  cf.  p.  337  n.  1.  '»  Ibid.  p.  333,  note  2. 
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other  as  patesis  of  Shirpurla,  the  latter  becoming  patesi  there  when 
Ur  Bau  became  king  of  Ur. 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the  phraseology  and  also 
the  references  to  buildings  in  the  inscriptions  of  Uru  Kagina  and 
those  of  these  two  patesis  of  Shirpurla,  which  also  suggests  bringing 
them  together.  Ur  Bau  was  clearly  an  earlier  ruler  at  Shirpurla 
than  Gudea,  since  the  bricks  of  his  constructions  underlie  those  of 
Gudea  in  the  palace  at  Tell  Loh.  Among  the  discoveries  made  by 
M.  de  Sarzec  there  was  none  more  interesting  than  the  finding  in 
one  room  of  ten  statues  of  the  two  rulers  Ur  Bau  and  Gudea.  They 
are  all  carved  in  a  kind  of  diorite  called  dolerite  by  mineralogists.  It 
is  a  hard  stone  of  a  dark  greenish  black  colour,  but  not  so  difficult 
to  work  as  either  marble  or  porphyry,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish.  The  same  stone  was  employed  for  making  gate  sockets, 
steps,  and  other  things.  It  was  imported  from  the  country  of 
Magan — that  is  to  say,  the  Arabian  coast  near  Bahrein  and  Oman 
— and,  as  we  can  tell  from  unfinished  pieces,  was  imported  in  its 
rough  state  and  worked  and  completed  on  the  ground."  The  ten 
statues  were  all  decapitated,  and  we  can  only  recover  what  their 
faces  were  like  from  two  detached  heads  found  cloSe  by  and  ap- 
parently belonging  either  to  them  or  to  similar  statues.  The  intro- 
duction of  hard  stone  as  his  material  naturally  affected  the  methods 
and  style  of  the  sculptor.  The  style  may  also  have  been  affected 
by  distant  echoes  of  Egyptian  work  in  similar  material.  At  all 
events  there  is  a  great  advance  in  technical  skill  in  the  case  of 
these  statues  upon  that  of  the  earlier  kings  who  worked  in  lime- 
stone. The  material,  however,  was  too  tough  and  hard  to  enable  the 
artists  to  indulge  in  much  detail,  so  that  the  effects  are  produced  by 
broad  treatment,  especially  in  the  robes  in  which  the  statues  are 
decked.  In  the  nude  parts  the  treatment,  without  being  accurate, 
is,  as  M.  Heuzey  says,  full  of  force  and  truth.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  modelling  of  the  cheeks,  the  back,  and  the  right 
shoulder  and  arm,  which  are  bare.  The  too  pointed  elbows  and 
the  bony  and  flat  wrists  are  exaggerations  characteristic  of  this 
early  school  of  sculpture ;  but  the  feet  are  well  designed  and 
modelled,  and  beautifully  worked.  The  slender  hands  with  large 
palms  and  fingers  delicately  shaped,  with  fine  nails,  point  to  a 
highly  cultured  class  accustomed  to  use  their  hands  for  writing, 

"  I  ought  to  add  here  that  a  passage  I  recently  found  in  Ainsworth's  Euphrates 
Expedition  suggests  that  the  source  of  this  dolerite  may  have  been  nearer  Babylonia 
than  has  sometimes  been  thought.  He  says  that  Captain  Lynch  found  that  the  so- 
called  Jebel  Sinam,  near  Bussora,  instead  of  being  a  mound  of  dSbris,  as  had  been 
supposed,  is  a  basaltic  rock,  and  he  adds  in  a  note,  '  It  appears  from  Mr.  Taylor's 
researches  that  beyond  the  mounds  of  Mu  kayir  there  is  a  region  known  as  the 
Ha  zem,  which  is  composed  of  sandstones  and  gravel ;  while  beyond  it  again  is  the 
Hejerra,  so  called  from  the  numerous  blocks  of  black  granite  (Dolerites  ? )  with  which  it 
abounds  '  (vol.  ii.  90,  note). 

p  2  ■ 
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&c.,  and  not  for  labour  merely.  The  attitudes,  however,  are  rigid, 
symmetrical,  and  monotonous,  confined  to  one  or  two  types,  which 
were  probably  decided  by  the  intractability  of  the  material.  Thus 
the  two  hands  are  represented  crossed,  the  right  one  in  the  left,  an 
attitude  in  the  east  representing  passive  obedience.  In  the  present 
case  it  meant,  no  doubt,  one  of  deference  to  the  god  to  whom  the 
statues  are  dedicated.  The  figures  are  short  and  stumpy,  with 
heavy  shoulders,  and  this  seems  to  have  represented  a  reality  in 
tlie  men  themselves,  and  was  not  a  mere  canon  of  the  sculptural 
school.  The  dress  of  the  ten  statues  is  almost  precisely  alike,  and 
represents  the  fringed  robe  which  became  the  fashion  for  many 
generations  in  Babylonia,  and  which  is  probably  the  garment  of 
pure  white  wool  {'xXavihiov  \svk6v)  mentioned  as  the  mantle  of  the 
Babylonians  of  his  time  by  Herodotus.  The  early  Chaldeans,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  have  known  a  made-up  tunic,  but  contented 
themselves  with  this  rectangular  sheet,  which  they  fastened  and 
adjusted  in  an  ingenious  fashion  of  their  own.  They  passed  it 
under  the  right  arm,  leaving  it  bare,  then  folding  it  round  them 
passed  one  edge  over  the  other,  and  so  fastened  it,  thus  giving  a 
very  solid  aspect  to  the  dress.  The  simple  fringe  and  folds  into 
which  the  costume  falls  are  neatly  represented  on  the  statues. 

The  statues  of  Ur  Bau  and  Gudea  are  of  different  sizes,  one 
colossal,  others  only  half-size  ;  some  are  represented  standing  and 
some  sitting.  In  order  to  give  stability  to  their  standing  statues 
the  Egyptians  employed  a  pilaster  behind  them,  while  the  Greeks 
carved  a  tree,  &c.  The  early  Chaldeans  attained  their  purpose  in 
another  way.  They  did  not  finish  off  their  statues  below,  but  cut 
out  a  cavity  like  a  small  grotto,  in  the  interior  of  which  they 
carved  the  front  of  the  feet,  leaving  the  heels  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  robe  imbedded  in  the  mass  of  the  stone.  This  curious  de- 
tail, says  M.  Heuzey,  may  be  added  to  the  other  proofs  of  the 
complete  originality  of  the  Chaldean  sculpture.  In  the  sitting 
figures  there  was  not  the  same  necessity,  so  that  the  feet  and 
bottom  of  the  robe  are  shown  free.  The  heels,  however,  are 
enclosed  in  the  cubic  seat  on  which  the  figures  are  seated.  This 
seat  is  merely  a  low  wooden  stool  whose  feet  resemble  a  letter  A. 
The  rustic  form  of  this  stool  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  else- 
where than  at  Tell  Loh.  A  long  inscription  is  engraved  in  each 
case  on  the  statue  itself,  and  shows  that  the  statues  were  dedicated 
in  different  temples.  M.  Heuzey  suggests  that  it  was  during  the 
Parthian  domination  they  were  brought  together  into  one  room 
as  they  were  found,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  then  first  arranged 
in  two  series  in  the  principal  court  or  room  ;  the  four  standing 
statues  ornamenting  the  door  of  the  great  hall  at  the  eastern  angle, 
and  the  four  seated  ones  being  put  in  front  of  the  small  ante-room 
to  the  Selamlik. 
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Only  one  of  the  statues  here  referred  to  belonged  to  the  ruler 
tJr  Bau.  This  deserves  special  study. '^  The  figure  is  standing  up  in 
the  attitude  of  deferential  respect.  Its  head  and  feet  are  broken  off. 
The  robe  differs  from  those  of  the  statues  of  Gudea,  to  be  presently 
mentioned,  in  not  having  its  fringes  distinctly  marked.  The  figure 
is  very  squat,  with  a  very  broad  back  in  comparison  with  its 
height ;  in  fact  it  almost  resembles  a  dwarf,  and  has  a  head  too 
big  for  its  body,  like  M.  de  Clercq's  statue  of  Uru  Kagina.  This 
kind  of  rather  bizarre  representation  M.  Heuzey  attributes  to  the 
fact  that  the  statue  was  carved  out  of  a  boulder,  and  its  shape  had 
to  be  accommodated  to  that  of  the  matrix  from  which  it  was  cut. 
The  stone  from  which  it  is  carved  is  a  beautiful  dark  green  diorite, 
which  has  taken  a  fine  polish.  Ur  Bau  nowhere  mentions  his 
father,  who  may  possibly,  however,  have  been  Uru  Kagina.  The 
statue  bears  an  inscription  that  has  been  published  by  Amiaud, 
Jensen,  and  others.  It  reads,  '  To  the  god  Nin  girsu,  the  powerful 
warrior  of  the  god  Inlil,  Urbau,  patesi  of  Shirpurla,  offspring  of  the 
god  Nin-gal '  {i.e.  '  Great  Lord,'  the  name  given  to  the  god  Ea  as 
the  god  of  metal- work),  'chosen  by  the  unchangeable  heart  of  the 
goddess  Nina,  endowed  with  strength  by  the  god  Nin  girsu.  Given 
a  good  name  by  the  goddess  Bau,  endowed  with  intelligence  by  the 
god  En  ki '  {i.e.  Ea).  '  Given  speech  by  the  goddess  Inanna  '  {i.e. 
Ishtar).     '  The  beloved  slave  of  Lugal  erim  '  {i.e.  the  god  of  Erim), 

*  the  beloved  of  the  god  Dumuzi  abzu '  ('  Tarn  muz  of  the  Abyss  '  ^^). 

*  I  am  Ur  Bau.  The  god  Nin  girsu  is  my  king '  (at  this  point  the 
narrative  changes  to  the  third  person).  Ur  Bau  goes  on  to  tell 
us  he  had  dug  out  a  foundation  or  cellar  ten  cubits  in  extent. 
Its  earth  he  measured  and  weighed  and  piled  it  up  (?).  He  then 
put  in  some  foundations,  on  which  he  built  a  kisu  ( ?  *  a  platform  ') 
ten  cubits  high,  on  which  again  he  built  the  temple  of  E  nin  nu,  or 
'  the  Fifty,'  which  was  called  Im  gig  (mi)  gu  bar  bar,  and  which 
was  thirty  cubits  high.  He  also  built  a  temple  for  the  goddess  Nin 
Kharsag,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  at  Girsu,  and  another  at  Uru 
azagga  for  the  goddess  Bau,  '  the  good  woman,  the  daughter  of  the 
god  Anna.'  For  Inanna  or  Ishtar,  *  the  shining  one,'  he  built  her 
temple  at  Erim,  and  a  temple  for  En  ki,  king  of  Uru  duga  {i.e.  for 
Ea),  at  Girsu.  For  Nin  dar  (called  Nin  sia  by  Jensen),  the  king  and 
lord,  and  for  Ninagal,  his  king,  he  built  their  temples,  and  for  Nin 
Mar  (the  Lady  of  Mar),  the  good  woman,  the  first-born  of  the 
goddess  Nina,  he  built  the  temple  of  her  constant  choice,  which 
was  called  Ish-gu-tur.  For  the  god  the  shepherd  of  Girsu  he 
built  a  stable  for  his  asses  {i.e.  '  sumpter  beasts '  ?)  and  for  the 
goddess  Ku,  (?)  Anna.^"  the  lady  who  brings  the  rain  (?),  he  built 

'•-  It  is  figured  on  plates  7  and  8  of  the  first  part  of  Heuzey's  great  work 
'^  So  explained  by  Mr.  Pinches  in  a  letter. 

'<  According  to  a  cylinder  belonging  to  M.  de  Clercq  (114)  she  was  the  wife  of  the 
god  Martu  or  liimmon ;  cf.  W.  A.  I.  iii.  (;7.b.35.    See  Records  of  the  Past,  N.S.  i.  75-7. 
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her    temple   in   Girsu.     Lastly   for   Dumuzi   abzu,    the   lord   of 
Kinunir  (?  Borsippa),  he  built  his  temple  at  Girsu. ^'^ 

On  a  threshold  stone  for  a  door,  published  by  M.  de  Sarzec,"' 
Ur  Bau,  who  here  styles  himself  the  offspring  of  the  god  Nin  gal, 
mentions  the  dedication  of  a  temple  to  the  god  En  ki  {i.e.  Ea),  and 
on  some  large  bricks  he  refers  to  the  building  of  a  temple  to  Nin 
girsu. ^"  In  these  inscriptions,  which  are  both  published  by  Amiaud, 
Ur  Bau  calls  himself  patesi  of  Shirpurla.  On  some  cones,  the 
inscription  on  one  of  which  is  figured  by  Eadau,  Ur  Bau  as  imtesi 
of  Shirpurla  commemorates  the  building  of  the  temple  of  E  nin  nu 
Imgig  gu  bar  bar,  above  mentioned,  for  Nin  girsu. ^'^  Two  hundred 
of  these  clay  cones  with  his  name  have  been  found  at  Tell  Loh. 

Bearing  the  name  of  Ur  Bau  we  also  have  a  series  of  figures 
made  in  copper,  and  showing  a  skill  in  the  modelling  and  work- 
ing very  superior  to  that  of  the  earlier  dynasty  of  Shirpurla,  and 
resembling,  as  M.  Heuzey  says,  more  closely  that  of  the  more 
mature  art  of  the  reign  of  Sargon  and  his  son  Naram  Sin.  Each 
of  these  figures  is  bearded  and  wears  a  tiara  with  four  pairs  of 
horns  on  its  head,  and  is  therefore  probably  a  god.  He  is  bare  to 
the  waist,  and  kneels  on  the  ground  with  one  knee.  Between  his 
knees  he  holds  with  both  hands  an  object  which  is  conical  in 
shape  and  pointed  at  the  bottom,  and  which  he  seems  to  be 
working.  M.  Heuzey  suggests  that  it  resembles  a  kind  of  pile  or 
stake  with  which  he  is  punishing  the  subterranean  demons.  By 
others  it  has  been  explained  with  some  probability  as  the  god  making 
fire  with  the  fire-stick.  The  figures  are  dedicated  to  Nin  girsu, 
and  mention  his  temple  of  E  nin  nu,  and  doubtless  represent  that 
god  himself.  With  each  of  them  was  found  a  large  tablet  in  white 
marble  with  an  epitome  of  the  inscription  on  the  diorite  statue  of 
Ur  Bau  already  named.  They  were  found  together  in  a  grey 
earthen  vessel  with  an  ovoid  handle,  and  pierced  with  three  holes 
in  the  bottom,  apparently,  as  M.  Heuzey  says,  to  allow  the  magical 
influence  to  permeate  freely  into  the  ground  below.  On  a  small 
object  of  white  stone  an  inscription,  translated  by  Amiaud,  tells  us 
that  Ur  Inlil  consecrated  this  '  da  '  for  the  life  of  Ur  Bau,  paetsi  of 
Shirpurla,  and  for  the  life  of  the  wife  of  his  son.^"  This  inscription 
is  curious,  because  the  name  Ur  Inlil  occurs  on  certain  remains 
found  at  Nippur,  assigned  by  Hilprecht  to  a  considerably  earlier 
date.'*'^  The  infrequency  of  the  repetition  of  the  same  name  at  this 
time  among  royal  persons  makes  it  probable  that  the  Ur  Inlil  just 
referred  to  was  in  fact  the  same  person  as  the  Ur  Inlil  who  dedi- 

'*  Jensen,  in  Keilinschr.  Bibl.  iii.  19-24  ;  Amiaud,  in  Records  of  the  Past,  N.S.  i.  75. 

'•  Dicmivertes,  pi.  27,  fig.  2. 

"  Ibid.  pi.  37,  figs.  1  and  2 ;  Records  of  the  Past,  N.S.  ii.  73. 

'»  See  Eadau,  pp.  183-5. 

'»  Records  of  the  Past,  N.S.  ii.  73,  74.  "">  Ante,  vol.  xiii.  (1898),  p.  13. 
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cated  the  '  da  '  above  mentioned.  The  two  names  of  Ur  Bau  and  Ur 
Inlil  are  built  up  very  similarly,  and  they  may  have  been  brothers. 
Ur  Inlil,  who  dedicates  objects  at  Nippur,  calls  himself  patesi  of 
Nippur,  which  is  a  very  rare  style. 

From  his  inscriptions  as  patesi  of  Shirpurla  Ur  Bau  seems  to 
have  been  a  prosperous  person  and  a  great  builder ;  he  appears 
indeed  to  have  rebuilt  most  of  the  temples  in  his  dominion  (some  from 
their  foundations) ,  a  fact  which  points  to  their  having  been  previously 
injured  or  destroyed.  We  have  not,  however,  hitherto  discovered 
a  single  inscription  relating  to  any  warlike  and  external  adventure. 

In  an  inscription  published  by  Heuzey^^  and  translated  by 
Jensen  "^^  we  have  a  very  interesting  dedication  to  Nin  girsu  by  Nin 
Kandu  {i.e.  the  Lady  Kandu),  the  daughter  of  Ur  Bau,  for  the  life 
of  Nam  maghani,  patesi  of  Shirpurla,  and  also  for  her  own  life. 
Nam  maghani  was  read  Nam  lugh  ni  and  also  Nam  kin  ni  by 
Ledrain.  Hommel  read  it  Nam  uru  (?)  ni  and  Mr.  Pinches  Ri 
nita  ni. 

On  a  threshold  stone  we  have  an  inscription,  published  by  M. 
de  Sarzec,^^  in  which  Nam  maghani,  who  on  it  calls  himself  patesi 
of  Shirpurla,  dedicates  the  stone  to  the  goddess  Bau,  daughter  of 
Anna  and  mistress  of  Uru  azagga.^^ 

On  another  inscription  Nin  kagina,^^  daughter  of  Ka  azagge, 
dedicates  a  gag-gis  (which  has  been  translated  *  a  mace ')  to  the 
god  Urduzi,  her  king,  for  the  life  of  Nam  maghani,  patesi  of 
Shirpurla.^^  The  god  Urduzi  here  mentioned  is  not  otherwise 
known  to  me.  Eadau,  without  the  slightest  evidence,  postulates 
that  Ur  Bau  had  a  son,  that  this  son  succeeded  him  and  was  in 
turn  succeeded  by  Nam  maghani  as  patesi  of  Shirpurla.  I  see 
just  as  little  reason  -for  accepting  his  theory,  which  is  also  that  of 
Hommel,  that  there  was  a  gap  of  about  200  years  between  Ur  Bau 
and  Gudea.  To  my  mind  the  way  in  which  their  remains  occur, 
the  fact  that  they  alone  apparently  made  diorite  statues  of  a  certain 
type,  and  other  reasons  combine  to  make  it  very  probable  that,  if 
not  contemporaries,  they  lived  very  near  to  each,  other.  Gudea  is 
made  a  son  of  Ur  Bau  by  Maspero,"  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence 
and  it  is  surely  founded  on  some  mistake.  It  is  not  impossible  that, 
like  Nam  maghani,  he  was  his  son-in-law. 

As  I  have  tried  to  show  above,  I  look  upon  Ur  Bau,  the  patesi  of 
Shirpurla,  as  the  same  person  as  Ur  Bau,  the  king  of  Ur.     How  he 

-'  Rev.  Assyr.  ii.  79.  "  K.  B.  iii.  75  ;  and  Eadau,  p.  19. 

'^  Dicouvertes,  pi.  27,  1.  "*  Records  of  the  Past,  N.S.  ii.  107. 

^  This  name  is  formed  like  Uru  Kagina,  Kagina  being  apparently  a  synonym  for 
the  god  Inlil ;  so  that  the  name  would  mean  '  lady  of  the  god  Inlil.'  Eadau  reads  the 
phrase  '  dumu  ka  azag  ga,'  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  translates  it  'his  glorious 
granddaughter.' 

2«  See  Cuneiform  Texts,  i.  96,  6,  15,  1 ;      adau,  p.  186. 

^'  Dawn  of  Civilisation,  p.  610. 
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enlarged  his  dominion,  and  thus  changed  his  status,  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  on  doing  so  he  appointed  his  relatives  to  be 
patesis  of  Shirpurla,  and  possibly  also  of  Nippur,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably as  his  subordinate  that  Gudea  ruled  at  Shirpurla.  The 
characters  representing  the  latter's  name  read  Ka-mum-a,  but  in 
*  W.  A.  I.'  ii.  20,  24  and  30,  49,  we  have  two  glosses  which  seem  to 
authorise  the  reading  of  the  name  as  Gudea.^**  In  Assyrian  it 
is  explained  by  Na  bu  u  {i.e.  the  preacher  or  prophet). ^^  Gudea 
nowhere  in  his  inscriptions  gives  us  the  name  of  his  father,  and 
hence  it  would  seem  he  was  not  of  royal  birth.  On  the  other  hand 
it  would  be  a  very  improbable  thing  in  these  early  days  for  a  mere 
nobody  to  become  a  sovereign  with  such  power  as  he  had, 
especially  since  he  appears  not  to  have  been  a  warrior.^" 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noticed  that  he  is  one  of  the  very 
few  early  kings  whose  wife's  name  has  been  recorded.  It  occurs  on 
an  agate  seal  preserved  at  the  Hague,  which  was  first  explained  by 
Hommel,  and  which  reads,  '  Gudea,  patesi  of  Shirpurla,  and  Gin 
umun  pa  ud  du  (?),  his  wife.'  The  latter  name  means  *  Maiden  of 
Marduk,'  or  of  the  planet  Jupiter.^^  Hommel  and  Eadau  read  the 
name  simply  Gin-Dun  pa  ud  du.^^  This  mention  of  his  wife  points  to 
her  having  been  a  personage  of  some  consequence.  It  may  be  that 
it  was  through  her  he  secured  the  throne,  and  she  may  have  been 
the  daughter  of  Ur  Bau. 

The  most  remarkable  inscription  of  Gudea,  and  in  fact  the  most 
important  of  any  of  the  records  of  the  early  kings  of  Chaldea,  is 
inscribed  on  one  of  the  great  clay  cylinders  in  the  Louvre,  the 
texts  of  which  have  been  published,  but  largely  await  translation 
and  illustration.  Zimmern,  with  wonderful  insight,  divined  the 
general  meaning  of  one  of  these  inscriptions— namely,  that  on  the 
so-called  cylinder  A.  The  more  important  part  of  this  inscription 
has  quite  recently  been  partially  translated  by  M.  Thureau  Dangin 
in  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  Academy  for  1901.  According  to  this 
most  competent  witness  it  commences  with  a  kind  of  prologue  in 
which  we  are  transported  into  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  the  gods, 
who,  under  the  presidency  of  In  lil,  were  deliberating  on  the  settling 
of  fates  and  fortunes  in  the  temple  of  Ba  ga.  The  condition  of  '  the 
city  of  Nin  girsu '  was  the  chief  object  of  their  solicitude,  and  we  are 
told  that  In  lil  turned  a  favourable  regard  towards  it.     It  evidently 

■■"  See  Menant,  Cat.  de  Clercq,  ii.  1,  note.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ball  says  the  name  may  mean 
'  speaker,'  '  orator  '  (Gud6  =  shasu, '  to  speak  ') :  Light  from  tJie  East,  p.  56,  note. 

-^  Transactions  of  tlie  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Arch.  vi.  282 ;  Jensen,  in  K.B.  iii.  27,  n.  3. 

*"  Hommel  read  a  phrase  in  one  of  the  cylinder  inscriptions  of  Gudea,  '  A  mother 
I  had  not  and  a  father  I  had  not,'  and  inferred  that,  like  Sargon,  he  was  a  foundling; 
but  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  which  is  contained  in  an  address  to  the  goddess 
Ga  turn  dug,  is,  as  shown  by  Zimmern,  Zeitschr.  f.  Assyr.  iii.  230,  '  Thou  art  my 
mother ;  '  '  Thou  art  my  father.' 

"  Jensen,  in  K.  B.  iii.  1.  p.  65,  note.  *^  Radau,p.  210. 
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needed  help  and  was  in  a  bad  plight,  for  a  great  drought  had  dried 
ap  the  canals  and  the  sand's  were  advancing  upon  them.  In  order 
to  secure  a  better  time  the  patesi  Gudea,  a  man,  we  read,  of 
great  knowledge,  made  some  offerings,  including  an  adult  ox  and 
a  kid.  He  put  the  stone  of  destiny  on  his  head,  and  in  preparation 
for  the  building,  or  rather  rebuilding,  of  the  temple  he  carried  the 
stone  in  question  in  the  day  time  and  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
Nin  girsu,  and  apparently  sought  his  counsel.  He  then  refers  to  a 
dream  :  '  May  I  speak  ?  '  he  said.  '  I  am  the  shepherd  to  whom  the 
sovereignty  has  been  given.  Something  came  to  me  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  I  could  not  understand  its  meaning.  May  I  explain 
my  dream  to  my  mother  ?  "Will  the  goddess  Nina,  the  sister  of  Ud 
ma  Nina-shurit-ta,  show  me  its  meaning  ? '  Apparently  she  did  not 
respond  to  his  prayer,  because  her  image,  which  was  in  her  boat, 
was  stranded,  and  could  not  sail,  as  the  canal  was  dry.  Gudea  then 
addressed  himself  directly  to  Nin  girsu,  in  whose  temple  he  offered 
sacrifices  and  libations,  and  appealed  to  him  as  the  warrior  and 
impetuous  lion  who  had  no  rival,  who  held  highest  rank  in  the 
abyss  .  .  .  and  also  at  Nippur,  and  declared  to  him  his  wish 
to  obey  his  words  and  to  rebuild  his  temple  if  only  his  sister,  the 
daughter  of  Ea  of  Bridu,  she  who  decided  what  should  happen,  the 
divining  queen  of  the  gods,  would  aid  him. 

Gudea  next  had  recourse  to  the  goddess  Ga  tum  dug,  to 
whom  he  also  offered  victims  and  libations,  and  whom  he  addressed 
as  his  father  and  mother,  as  the  creator  of  Shirpurla,  who  held  the 
first  rank  among  the  gods.  He  told  her  how,  when  he  was  asleep, 
with  his  lance,  hafted  with  the  wood  of  Ne  gi  bar,  by  his  side,  he 
had  a  dream,  and  he  begged  her  to  send  the  winged  genii  Utukku 
and  Lamassu  to  accompany  him  to  the  city  of  Nina,  that  he  might 
see  that  goddess  and  tell  her  his  dream  in  person,  in  order  that  she 
might  interpret  it  to  him.  '  The  goddess  Ga  tum  dug  listened  to 
his  prayer,  but  the  goddess  Nina  did  not  enter  into  her  boat,  which 
remained  stranded  at  her  city  of  Nina.'  Gudea  then  made 
offerings  at  the  temple  of  Kisal-ud-ma  Nina-shurit-ta,  and 
addressed  a  prayer  to  Nina  as  the  sovereign  queen  who  with  the 
god  In  lil  fixed  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  things.  He  told  her  how 
in  the  midst  of  his  dream  there  appeared  a  man  as  high  as  heaven 
and  as  big  as  the  earth,  on  whose  head  was  a  divine  tiara,  by  whose 
side  was  the  divine  bird  Im-gig,  at  whose  feet  was  the  hurricane, 
on  whose  right  and  left  a  lion  lay  down.  He  ordered  him,  he  said, 
to  build  his  house.  He  did  not,  however,  recognise  the  apparition, 
which  shone  with  a  brilliant  light.  A  woman  was  by  his  side. 
'  Who  was  she  ?  who  was  she  ?  '  he  cried.  She  held  in  her  hand  the 
sacred  kalama.  She  carried  the  tablet  of  the  good  star  of  the 
heavens,  and  she  communed  with  herself.  There  was  a  second  hero. 
He  had  with  him  a  tablet  of  lapis  lazuli,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
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plan  of  a  temple.  'Before  me  the  sacred  cushion  was  put,  the 
sacred  basket  was  placed;  the  tablet  or  brick  of  destiny  was  in 
the  basket.  The  right  a  am  (?)  was  placed  before  me ;  a  man 
lighted  the  ti  bu  hu.  An  ass  lay  on  the  ground  to  the  right  of  my 
king.' 

Nina  replied  to  Gudea  and  said — 

'  My  shepherd,  I  will  interpret  thy  dream.  The  figure  as  big  as 
heaven,  &c.,  whom  thou  describest,  was  my  brother  Nin  girsu.  He 
ordered  thee  to  build  his  temple  of  E  nin  nu.  The  light  that  shone  so 
brilliantly  was  thy  special  god  Nin-gish-zi-da.  The  young  woman  who 
bore  the  sacred  ialama  was  my  sister  Ni  sa  ba.  The  second  hero  who 
bore  the  lapis  lazuU  tablet  was  Nin  dub.  The  brick  of  destiny  in  the 
basket  was  the  foundation  brick  of  the  temple  of  E  nin  nu.  The  a  am 
and  the  ti  bu  hu  were  the  propitious  images.  The  ass  who  reclined 
beside  the  god,  that  was  thyself.'  She  now  bade  him  build  the  temple  of 
E  nin  nu,  but  before  doing  so  told  him  to  go  to  Girsu,  which  lay  over 
against  Shirpurla,  and  out  of  the  wood  in  his  treasure  house  there  to 
make  a  chariot  for  Nin  girsu,  and  to  yoke  a  young  ass  to  it.  She  then 
told  him  to  prepare  some  things  whose  names  convey  no  meaning  to  us — 
namely,  the  ti  mar  urio,  the  an  gar,  the  shunir  on  which  he  was  to 
inscribe  his  name,  the  balag  called  ush-umgal-kalama  (which  was 
perhaps  a  musical  instrument).  These  he  was  to  offer  to  the  hero  who 
loved  presents,  the  god  Nin  girsu,  who  would  then  listen  to  his  prayer, 
would  grant  him  peace,  and  reveal  to  him  the  plan  of  the  temple,  and 
would  bless  him.  '  The  faithful  shepherd  Gudea  '  incUned  his  head. 
He  went  to  his  treasure  house,  and  thence  he  selected  the  wood  of  esalim, 
of  meshu,  and  of  khaluppu,  and  used  them  in  making  the  chariot, 
and  he  yoked  to  it  the  young  ass  uggir.  He  made  the  shunir  so  much 
liked  by  Nin  girsu,  on  which  he  put  his  name,  the  balag,  and  other 
presents,  and  placed  them  in  the  temple  of  E-nin-nu-imgiggu  babbara.  In 
the  same  temple  he  caused  a  fire  or  light  to  be  lighted,  and  he  entered  it 
in  the  daytime  and  at  night.  He  purified  its  courts  and  drove  out  the 
evildoers  and  the  sorcerers.  In  the  shti  ga  lam,  the  glorious  place,  the 
place  of  judgment  whence  Nin  girsu  observed  the  countries,  he  flayed  a 
fat  sheep,  a  gukkallu  (?),  a  kid  of  his  own  herds,  a  female  kid  which  had 
never  known  a  male.  These,  with  cypress,  the  arzulla  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  cedar,  whose  scent  is  sweet  to  the  gods,  he  threw  on  the  fire. 
He  addressed  a  prayer  to  the  god  in  the  upshukennaku.  He  prostrated 
himself  and  declared  that  he  had  been  wishful  to  build  his  temple,  but 
had  received  no  command  or  order  to  do  so  from  Nin  girsu,  and  he  still 
awaited  one.  The  god  rephed  that  he  wished  him  to  build  the  temple, 
and  would  give  him  a  sign  to  signify  his  wish  in  that  behalf,  and 
declared  that  the  temple  of  E  nin  nu  should  have  a  glorious  destiny,  and 
be  renowned  everywhere,  including  Magan  and  Milukha,  and  he  further 
spoke  of  the  temple  of  E  nin  nu  as  his  special  shrine,  and  of  his  own 
divine  weapons,  the  shar  ur,  the  ige  khush,  and  the  da  bat.  The  god  went  on 
to  urge  that  the  Ti  ra  ash,  like  the  abyss,  with  magnificence  should  be  built, 
so  should  his  splendid  abode  of  E  khush,  and  E  babbar,  the  place  of  his 
decrees,  which,  with  the  god  Ka  di,  secured  peace  to  the  country ;   and 
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also  the  temple  of  Baga,  where  was  his  table  of  offerings  where  the  great 
gods  of  Shirpurla  were  gathered  round. 

'When  the  shepherd  Gudea,'  said  the  god,  'shall  have  begun  my 
temple  of  E  nin  nu,  which  was  specially  named  "  the  divine  bird  Imgig 
shines  in  the  vault  of  heaven,"  on  that  day  a  hurricane  shall  bring 
abundant  rain,  and  the  land  shall  again  prosper.  I  will  make  the  fields 
fertile  again,  and  will  refill  the  canals.  I  will  cause  Ki  en  gi  (or  Kengi) 
to  flow  with  oil  abundantly,  and  also  to  abound  in  wool. 

'  On  the  day  when  the  foundation  {temennu)  shall  be  laid  I  will  hasten 
to  the  mountain  where  dwells  the  hurricane,  and  will  myself  bring  a 
gale  down.  The  work  must  proceed  without  delay,  and  continue  day  and 
night.  From  the  low  country  the  wood  hhalupjpu  and  the  wood  nekhan 
shall  be  brought ;  from  the  mountain,  cedar  wood,  Shurime  wood,  and 
zahanu  wood  shall  be  carried  to  embellish  it.  From  the  country  of  Ushu 
shall  be  brought  the  wood  ushu.  From  the  country  of  stone  shall  be 
brought  great  blocks  of  dressed  stone.  On  that  day  thy  side  shall  be 
touched  with  fire.  It  shall  be  my  sign,  and  thou  wilt  recognise  it. 
Gudea  heard  the  words  of  Nin  girsu,  and  bowed  his  head.'  ^^ 

Next  to  this  inscription  on  the  so-called  cylinder  A,  and  the 
corresponding  one  on  cylinder  B,  the  most  important  records  of 
Gudea  are  those  on  his  statues.  These  consist  in  the  main  of 
dedications  to  various  gods,  but  they  contain  a  good  deal  of  other 
matter,  some  of  which  is  full  of  suggestiveness.  I  will  take  each 
of  them  in  turn.  On  statue  A  in  the  Louvre  he  tells  us  he  had 
built  the  temple  E  nin  nu,  the  Temple  of  *  the  Fifty,'  for  the  god 
Nin  girsu,  and  also  that  of  the  goddess  Nin  kharzag  at  Girsu,  of 
which  she  was  called  the  mother  and  protector.  He  adds  that  he 
had  also  made  her  a  dup  pisan  (?  an  altar).  He  had  brought  a 
hard  stone  {i.e.  dolerite)  from  the  mountains  of  Magan  to  be  made 
into  her  statue,  and  he  implored  the  aid  of  Nin  tu  (i.e.  a  synonym 
of  the  same  goddess),  the  goddess  who  fixes  the  destinies  of  heaven 
and  earth,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  with  whose  name  he  had  named 
her  statue  and  put  it  in  the  temple  to  protect  the  life  of  him — 
Gudea — the  builder  of  her  temple.'* 

On  statue  B  we  have  a  much  longer  and  more  important 
inscription.  On  it  Gudea  is  represented  as  an  architect,  with  a 
plan  on  his  knees.  The  inscription  refers  to  his  placing  this  his 
own  statue  in  the  temple  of  E  nin  nu,  which  he  had  built,  and  to  his 
having  at  the  same  time  offered  one  ka  of  fermented  drink,  one  ka 
of  food  (literally  of  the  cooked) — namely,  half  a  ka  of  meal  and  half 
a  ka  of  some  other  food  not  yet  identified.  The  king  goes  on  to  say, 
'  If  a  patesi  of  Shirpurla  shall  subsequently  revoke  this  gift  (which 
was  apparently,  therefore,  an  annual  one)  may  his  own  similar 
offerings  and  his  commands  be  annulled.'     To  the  god  Nin  girsu, 

^^  Comptes  Re     us,  xxix.  112-28  (1901).     The  rest  of  the  inscription  contains   an 
account  of  the  building  of  the  temple,  and  has  not  yet  been  translated. 
^*  Amiaud,  in  Records  of  the  Past,  N.S.  ii.  75,  76  ;  Radau,  197-9. 
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the  powerful  warrior  of  the  god  In  HI,  Gudea,  the  distributor  of 
his  treasures,  the  pcitesi  of  Shirpurla  ;  the  shepherd  chosen  by  the 
unchangeable  heart  of  the  god  Nin  girsu,  regarded  with  a  favourable 
eye  by  the  goddess  Nina,  endowed  with  power  by  the  god  Nin 
dara,^''  filled  with  eloquence  by  the  goddess  Bau,  the  offspring 
of  the  goddess  Ga  turn  dug,^  dowered  with  sovereignty  by  the  god 
Gal  alim,  who  gave  Gudea  a  lofty  sceptre — he  (Gudea),  who  was 
given  courage  in  his  heart,  and  whose  power  was  established  by 
Dun  sha  ga,  who  was  made  to  excel  in  war  by  the  god  Ningish 
zida,  his  king,  when  Nin  girsu  had  turned  a  favourable  glance 
upon  his  city,  J^nd  had  selected  him  as  the  good  shepherd  of  the 
land  and  had  let  his  power  be  felt  among  men.^^ 

Then  did  I  purify  the  city  and  cleanse  it  with  fire  ;  I  have  built  the 
wooden  (?)  foundation  ;  bricks  have  I  deposited,  and  I  have  exorcised  the 
dreaded  spirits  (?).  The  purifiers  (?),  the  necromancers  (?),  the  prophetesses 
I  have  driven  out  of  the  city.^*  Those  who  have  behaved  ill  with  women 
my  officers  threw  into  the  canal.  The  temple  of  the  god  Nin  girsu  I  have 
made  a  pure  place  like  Eridu.^^  I  have  not  broken  into  any  tomb  (?)  or 
sepulchral  urn  (?).  No  son  has  disturbed  his  mother's  rest.  The  pro- 
vincial governors,  the  burgomasters,  the  officials,  and  the  overseers  have 
worn  woollen  garments  during  the  construction  of  the  work.  [They  pro- 
bably were  clothed  in  the  stately  garments  called  kaunakis  by  the 
Greeks.]  In  the  cemetery  of  the  town  no  pyre  has  been  constructed,  no 
corpse  has  been  laid  under  the  ground,  no  singing  priest  has  chanted  his 
lamentations  over  the  dead,  nor  has  a  female  mourner  caused  her  wailing 
to  be  heard.  In  the  territory  of  Shirpurla  no  man  having  a  lawsuit  has 
been  taken  to  the  place  of  oath-taking  [?  court  of  justice],  nor  has  a 
draughtsman  planned  a  new  house. 

For  Nin  girsu,  his  king,  he  {i.e.  Gudea)  has  completed  the 
appurtenances  of  and  has  built  and  restored  the  temple  of  E  nin 
nu-imgig-gu  babbara  {i.e.  E  nin  nu,  which  illumines  the  darkness  ?). 
In  it  he  has  placed  the  gi  gu  nu  of  cedar  wood,  which  he  loves. 
Kadau  translates  this  '  his  judgment  seat,'  ^^  but  Hommel  ^^  calls  it 
a  burial  place. 

After  Gudea  had  built  the  temple  of  Nin  girsu  the  god  opened 
the  way  for  him  from  the  Upper  Sea  {i.e.  the  Mediterranean,  the 
tdmtu  iliniti  of  the  Assyrians)  *^  to  the  Lower  Sea  {i.e.  the  Persian 
Gulf).     From  Amanum,  the  mountain  of  cedars  {i.e.  the  Amanus 

^^  Bead  '  Nin  sia  '  by  Jensen. 

^^  Bead  '  Ga  sig  dug '  by  Jensen.  According  to  Bawl.  ii.  59,  27  she  was  a  form  of 
Bau  (see  Jensen,  in  K.  B.  iii.  29). 

"^  Here  the  person  changes  from  the  third  to  the  first. 

**  Mr.  Ball  speaks  of  these  evildoers  as  the  Sodomites  and  Catamites, 
and  compares  the  passage  with  2  Kings  xxiii.  7  (see  Light  from  the  East,  p.  66). 

^^  Radau  says  '  like  Erech.' 

*"  Op.  cit.  p.  195.  ^'  Di^  Astrrnn.  d.  alt.  Chald.  Ami.  1891. 

*'^  See  Jensen,  op.  cit.  p.  'd'6,  note. 
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range),  he  brought  logs  of  cedar  70  cubits  long  and  others 
of  50  cubits,  and  joists  25  cubits  long  of  some  other  wood/^ 
These  trees  he  caused  to  be  cut  down  and  to  be  brought  from 
the  mountains.  He  made  the  sharur  (which  Mr.  Ball  translates  '  the 
dykes  against  floods '),  and  also  the  sharrjaz.  The  latter  were  made 
of  copper  and  were  apparently  some  kind  of  ceremonial  weapons. 
Eadau  translates  the  word  by  '  halberds  with  seven  pinnacles ' 
(literally  'eyes')-  Mr.  Ball  reads  the  phrase  as  *  7,000  shining 
weapons.'  He  also  made  cisterns  and  water  pipes  of  copper.  The 
cedar  beams  he  made  into  gates  which  were  decorated  with  rich 
designs  and  used  in  the  temples  of  E  nin  nu  and  E  magh  kia  sig 
di  da  (the  lofty  house  into  which  the  rich  were  carried  [to  be 
healed]).  From  Ursu,  in  the  mountains  of  Ibla  (?  Lebanon),  he 
brought  zabanum  trees,  great  shaku  trees  (compare  the  Assyrian 
ashukhu,  apparently  a  kind  of  cedar),  and  tulubu  or  tudibhum  trees 
to  be  used  as  rafters  in  the  temple  of  E  nin  nu.  These  logs  were, 
no  doubt,  brought  down  the  Tigris  in  rafts. 

From  Shaman um,  in  the  mountains  of  Menua  {i.e.  Armenia),  and 
from  6ubsala,  in  the  mountains  of  Martu  {i.e.  the  west  country  of 
the  Amorites),^^  he  brought  great  hewn  stones  and  had  them  cut 
and  sculptured,  and  with  them  he  built  the  platform  of  the  temple  of 
E  nin  nu.  From  Tidanum  ^-^  he  brought  Shirgal-ghabhia  stones. 
He  had  them  wrought  into  ur  pad  da  {i.e.  possibly  door-posts  or 
lintels) .  He  brought  copper  from  the  land  of  Kagal  ad  ki,  in  the 
mountains  of  Ki  Mash  {i.e.,  as  Professor  Sayce  surmised,  the 
land  of  Mash,  in  northern  Arabia,  mentioned  in  Genesis  x.  23  and 
the  equivalent  of  Arabia  Petraea.  Copper  was  called  kimassi  in 
Assyrian).'*^  From  this  copper  he  made  weapons  and  utensils,  &c., 
for  the  temples.  From  the  mountains  of  Milukkha  (in  north- 
west Arabia)  he  brought  hard  wood,  which  has  been  supposed  to 
be  ebony,  and  also  gold  dust  and  khulalu  stone.  From  the 
mountains  of  Ghagum  or  KhakuAi  (identified  by  Hommel  with 
Khakh,  south-east  of  Medina)  he  also  brought  gold  dust  and  used 
it  in  adorning  the  E  Martu,  or  temple  of  the  Storm  God.  Hence 
he  also  brought  lid  ri  (?)  ;  from  the  country  of  Gubin,  the  land  of 
the  Khalup  trees  {i.e.  the  Khalupa  of  the  Syrians,  the  persea  or 
lehhakh  tree).^^ 

From  the  land  of  Madga,  from  the  mountains  of  the  river  Galu 

"  This,  Mr.  Ball  {Proceedings  of  the  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Arch.  xi.  143)  identifies  with 
box  ;  but,  as  Jensen  says,  we  do  not  know  of  box  trees  from  which  logs  could  be  cut 
of  such  a  length  as  this. 

^*  Hommel  reads  the  name  Kasalla,  and  compares  the  Kazalla  of  W.  A.  I.  iv.  34, 
3133. 

*^  The  Biblical  Dedan  (?),  near  Moab,  identified  with  Akhara  (i,e.  the  west  land)  in 
Eawl.  ii.  48,  12,  c,  d. 

<«  W.  A.  I.  ii.  18,  54  ;  iv.  28,  13.  "  Hommel,  Anc.  Hebr.  Trad.  p.  35. 
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ru  da,  he  brought  Gur  gu.^^  With  it  he  made  the  platform  of  the 
temple  of  E  nin  nu.  Ln  gha  um  he  also  imported.  From  the 
mountain  of  Bar  sip  he  brought  Nalua  stones  in  great  boats  and 
encircled  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  E  nin  nu  with  them. 
He  conquered  with  arms  Anshan  Nimaki  {i.e.  Anshan,  in  the  land 
of  Elam),  and  its  booty  he  brought  to  Nin  girsu  in  E  nin  nu. 
The  narrative  is  now  renewed  again  in  the  first  person. 

When  I,  Gudea,  the  patesi  of  Shirpurla,  had  built  the  temple  of  E  nin 
nu  I  made  a  treasure  house,  a  building  adorned  with  sculptures,  such  as 
no  other  patesi  had  built  for  the  god  Nin  girsu  that  I  built,  and  have  put 
a  name  there.  What  is  pleasing  to  him  I  have  done.  The  orders  of 
Nin  girsu  I  have  faithfully  obeyed.  From  the  mountains  of  Magan  I 
have  brought  dolerite  and  carved  it  into  a  statue.  My  king,  whose  house 
I  have  built,  may  a  fortunate  life  be  my  reward.  I  have  given  it  [i.e. 
the  statue]  a  name  and  put  it  in  the  temple  of  E  nin  nu.  Do  thou,  statue, 
speak  what  Gudea  commands  thee  to  the  statue  of  my  king.  Since  I 
have  built  the  temple  of  E  nin  nu  I  have  enfranchised  debtors  and 
cleared  all  liabilities.  During  seven  days  corn  was  not  ground  into  flour ; 
the  handmaid  has  been  on  a  level  with  her  mistress  ;  the  slave  has  been 
equal  to  his  master.  In  my  city  the  strong  and  the  weak  have  been  put 
on  an  equaUty.  I  have  expelled  all  evil  men  from  the  temple.  The 
well-doers  I  have  put  under  the  shelter  of  the  goddess  Nina  and  the  god 
Nin  girsu.  The  rich  did  no  wrong  and  the  strong  did  no  wrong.  Where 
there  was  a  house  that  had  no  son  it  was  the  daughter  who  brought 
ofiferings  and  put  them  before  the  statue.  The  statue  was  not  made 
of  precious  metal,  nor  of  lapis  lazuli,  nor  of  copper  nor  tin,  nor  of  bronze. 
By  my  order  it  was  made  of  dolerite.  It  will  stand  where  men  go  to 
drink  water  {i.e.  in  a  place  of  public  resort],  but  it  will  not  easily  be 
broken  [i.e.  he  had  made  it  of  very  hard  stone].  This  is  the  statue  of 
Gudea  which  stands  before  thee,  Nin  girsu. 

The  man  who  from  the  temple  of  E  nin  nu  shall  remove  it  [i.e.  the 
statue]  or  shall  deface  its  inscription,  who  shall,  on  the  fortunate 
beginning  of  a  new  year,  invoke  his  god  in  the  place  of  my  god  Nin  girsu 
in  my  land,  who  shall  disregard  my  commands,  revoke  my  gifts,  who 
shall  erase  my  name  from  my  tablets  and  monuments  and  replace  it  by 
his  own,  who  in  the  very  shrine  of  my  god  Nin  girsu,  my  king,  shall  dis- 
regard his  commands  and  lose  sight  of  him,  or  who  shall  alter  the  judg- 
ments or  deface  the  monuments  of  the  patesis  of  Shirpurla  who  have  in 
former  times  renewed  the  temple  of  E  nin  nu,  may  the  gods  Anna, 
Inlil,  Nin  Kharsag,  En  ki,  whose  word  is  unchangeable,  En  zu,  whose 
name  no  man  pronounces,  Nin  girsu,  the  king  of  weapons,  Nina,  the  lady 
of  interpretations  (?),  Nin  dara  [called  Nin  sia  by  Jensen],  the  warrior 
ruler,  the  mother  of  Shirpurla,  the  august  Ga  tum  dug  [written  Ga  sig 
dug  by  Jensen],  Bau  the  lady,  the  firstborn  of  Anna,  Inanna  {i.e. 
Ishtar,  called  Nin  ni  by  Amiaud],  the  lady  of  battle,  Utu  [called  Babbar 
by  Amiaud],  the  king  who  is  filled  with  hght  {i.e.  the  sun] ;  may  Pasag 
[called   Ishum  by  Mr.  Ball],  the  leader  of  the  land,  Galahm,  Dunshaga, 

**  Aniiaud  translates  it  'bitumen,'  but  this  is  very  unlikely;  bitumen  was  a  very 
common  product  much  nearer  at  hand 
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may  Nin  marki  [i.e.  the  lady  of  Mar],  the  eldest  daughter  of  Nina  ; 
may  the  god  Dumuzi  abzu,  the  lord  of  Ki  nu  nir ;  may  my  god 
Ningish  zida  change  his  destiny ;  like  an  ox  may  he  be  slain  before  his 
time.  Ijike  a  wild  bull  may  he  be  felled  in  the  plenitude  of  his  strength. 
May  his  throne  be  levelled  with  the  dust.  May  men  strive  to  overthrow 
it  and  to  efface  its  name.  May  his  name  also  be  effaced  from  the  tablets 
in  the  house  of  his  god.  May  his  god  who  shall  have  had  no  pity  on  my 
land  overwhelm  his  with  rain  from  heaven  and  with  the  waters  of  the 
earth.  May  he  go  forth  nameless,  and  may  his  royal  race  be  subjected 
to  another.  May  he  be  as  a  man  who  has  acted  wickedly  towards  his 
chief  and  who  can  nowhere  find  a  dwelling.  May  the  people  ever  pro- 
claim [the  glory]  of  the  great  glory  of  the  god  Nin  girsu.''^ 

On  statue  C  we  have  a  dedication  by  Gudea  to  the  god  Nin- 
gish-zida.  On  it  he  claims  to  have  built  the  temple  of  E  anna 
for  the  goddess  Inanna,  his  lady,  as  well  as  the  temple  of  E  nin 
nu  for  Nin  girsu.  He  had  made  a  plan  of  it  and  had  also  con- 
structed its  uru  of  kaal  (?) .  In  this  inscription  he  tells  us  how  he 
had  taken  the  clay  for  the  bricks  with  which  to  build  the  temple 
from  a  pure  place,  and  had  had  them  moulded  in  a  sanctified 
place.  He  had  purified  and  levelled  the  site,  and  firmly  established 
the  foundations.  This  temple  of  E  anna,  he  tells  us,  he  had 
built  at  Girsu.  He  had  imported  dolerite  from  Magan  with  which 
to  make  the  statue,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  carved,  and  to  which 
he  gave  its  name,  and  he  asks  the  goddess  to  prolong  his  life.  His 
own  statue  he  had  placed  in  her  temple  of  E  anna,  and  he  prays  that 
Inanna  will  destroy  any  one,  annihilate  his  race,  and  overturn  his 
throne,  who  shall  remove  or  break  it  or  deface  its  inscription.-^" 

Statue  D  is  also  dedicated  to  Nin  girsu.  On  it  Gudea  styles 
himself  patesi  of  Shirpurla,  the  dispenser  of  the  treasures,  and  the 
captain  of  the  ship  of  In  lil,  the  shepherd  chosen  by  the  immutable 
heart  of  Nin  girsu,  the  powerful  minister  of  the  goddess  Nina. 
Filled  with  renown  by  the  goddess  Bau,  the  offspring  of  the 
goddess  Gatumdug,  who  had  given  Gudea  a  lofty  sceptre,  who 
had  been  adjudged  a  firm  heart  and  a  strong  hand  by  the  god 
Galalim,  and  constituted  a  well-doing  man  who  loves  his  city  by 
the  god  Dunshaga.  He  (Gudea)  had  built  the  temple  E  nin  nu, 
which  illumines  the  darkness,  and  also  its  appurtenances.  There 
he  had  placed  the  mysterious  structure  {gig  unu)  made  of  cedar 
wood.  He  had  built  the  temple  of  Eghud  (called  Ipa  by  Jensen), 
with  its  seven  stages,  and  therein  he  had  placed  his  loving  gifts  for 
the  goddess  Bau,  his  mistress.  He  had  had  made  her  beloved 
bark  caJled  Kar  nunata  ud  dua,  and  built  the  karza  gina 
(Amiaud  reads  it  kar  nun  ta  ea)  at  the  gate  Ka  su  ra.  IVIr.  Sayce 
translates  the  former  phrase  *  the  quay  which  comes  forth  from  the 

*"  Jensen,  in  K.  B.  iii.  1.  pp.  26-49  ;   Amiaud,  in  Records  of  the  Past,  N.S.  ii. 
76-87  ;  Ball,  o».  cit.  pp.  56-9.  ^^  Amiaud,  op.  cit.  pp.  87-9. 
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lord  : '  ■'"  it  was  probably  the  building  where  the  boat  was  housed. 
Amiaud  transcribes  the  last  phrase  kar  zof/in  ka  surra,  which 
Mr.  Sayce  translates  *  the  quay  which  runs  from  the  white  stone  of 
the  gate.'  ^^  The  crew  and  captain  of  this  ship  he  had  selected  and 
made  them  over  as  a  gift  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  the  good 
lady,  the  daughter  of  Anna,  for  whom  he  had  built  her  temple  of 
Uru  azagga.  By  the  aid  of  the  goddess  Nina  and  the  god  Nin 
girsu,  he  tells  us,  the  countries  of  Magan,  Milukhka,  Gubi,  and 
Nituk,  which  possessed  all  kinds  of  trees,  sent  him  ships  laden 
with  them  to  Shirpurla.  From  the  mountains  of  Magan  he  also 
brought  dolerite,  with  which  he  made  his  statue.  The  inscription 
concludes,  '  0  king,  whose  great  power  overshadows  the  land,  Nin 
girsu,  whose  temple  Gudea  has  built,  do  thou  bring  him  good 
fortune.  Let  thy  name  attach  to  the  statue  which  he  has  placed 
in  thy  temple  of  E  nin  nu.'  '^ 

Statue  E  is  dedicated  to  Bau,  who  is  called  on  it  the  daughter 
of  Anna  and  mistress  of  Uru  azagga,  the  mistress  of  abundance, 
who  rules  the  destinies  of  the  city  of  Girsu.  In  this  inscription 
Gudea  tells  us  he  had  built  the  temple  of  E  sil  sir  sera  (Eadau  calls  it 
E-sil-gid-gid)  at  Uru  azagga  for  the  goddess,  having  first  purified 
and  straightened  the  site,  drawn  a  plan  of  it,  made  its  uru  to  shine, 
and  erected  its  temen  or  platform.  In  it  he  put  up  her  throne  and 
her  duii  pe  san  (?  shrine,  or  perhaps  statue).  He  claims  to  have  built 
the  altar  of  Nin  an  da  gal  (an  appellative  of  Bau  meaning  the 
mistress  of  the  great  heaven  and  earth).  Then  follows  a  list  of 
offerings  which  the  king  had  made  to  her  at  the  new  year,  which 
include  an  ox,  sheep  of  different  kinds — i.e.  fat  sheep,  rams,  &c., 
lambs — dates,  cream,  palm  shoots  (literally  palm  brains),  cranes, 
flamingoes  (or  pelicans),  and  other  birds  with  their  eggs,  fish, 
woollen  garments,  &c.  In  the  same  temple  he  also  put  a 
subsidiary  shrine,  or  perhaps  a  representation  or  figure  of  his  own 
special  god,  Nin  gish  zida,  and  he  brought  dolerite  from  Magan 
and  made  his  own  statue  with  it,  to  which  he  gave  a  name,  and  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Bau  and  put  it  in  her  temple.  "^^ 

Statue  F  is  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Ga  tum  dug  (called  Ga  sig 
dug  by  Jensen),  who  is  styled  by  Gudea  the  mother  of  Shirpurla, 
his  mistress.  Of  her  he  seems  to  have  made  a  model  or  image,  and 
he  says  that  he  had  also  made  a  plan  of  her  temple  and  constructed 
her  shining  kaal  (?  tabernacle).  As  in  previous  inscriptions  he 
tells  us  how  he  had  got  the  clay  from  a  pure  place  and  had  caused 
the  bricks  to  be  moulded  in  a  holy  place.  He  had  purified  and 
straightened  the  foundations,  which  he  had  planted  deep  down 
where  the  water  rises.     When  he  had  built  her  temple  he  had 

*'  Records  of  the  Past,  2nd  series,  ii.  90,  note  2.  *«  Ibid,  note  3. 

"  Jensen,  op.  cit.  pp.  51-5 ;  Amiaud,  op.  cit.  pp.  89-92. 
''  Amiaud,  op.  cit.  pp.  92  -7  ;  Radau,  pp.  202-9. 
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offered  gifts ;  inter  alia  he  had  provided  a  herdsman  for  her  sacred 
oxen,  and  for  her  sacred  cattle  and  their  calves  he  also  appointed  a 
herdsman ;  ^^  for  her  faultless  (or  sacred)  sheep  and  lambs  he 
named  a  shepherd,  and  also  for  her  goats  and  kids.  For  her  asses 
and  their  foals  he  had  done  the  same.^'^ 

The  inscription  on  statue  G  was  first  published  by  Amiaud  in  the 
Zeitschriftfiir  Assyriologie,  iii.  23.  It  was  dedicated  to  Nin  girsu,  for 
whom  Gudea  says  he  had  built  the  temple  of  E  nin  nu,  for  whom  he 
now  built  a  second  temple,  named  that  of  Eghud,  i.e.  the  Temple  of 
Light  (called  Ipa  by  Jensen),  or  the  temple  of  seven  stages,  which 
was  possibly  the  ziggurat  attached  to  the  former  building.  From  its 
summit,  we  are  told,  Nin  girsu  dispensed  good  fortune.  Besides  the 
gifts  he  made  to  Nin  girsu  and  Ban  he  also  refers  to  others  he  had 
made  for  his  special  god  Nin  gish  zida.  He  further  tells  us  he 
had  proclaimed  peace  from  Girsu  to  Uru  azagga,  which  therefore 
probably  marked  the  boundaries  of  his  realm.  He  had  caused 
dolerite  to  be  brought  from  Magan  to  make  a  statue  with.  Here 
there  occurs  a  gap  of  ten  lines  where  a  bare  space  had  been  left  to 
be  afterwards  filled  in  with  the  name  of  the  statue,  which  was  never 
filled  in  at  all.  The  inscription  then  says  that  on  the  festival  day  of 
the  goddess  Bau,  Gudea  had  dedicated  presents — namely,  an  ox, 
sheep  of  various  sorts  and  lambs,  baskets  of  dates,  bowls  of 
cream,  palm  shoots  ...  an  eagle,  seven  flamingoes  (or  perhaps 
pelicans),  fifteen  cranes,  a  turtle  dove  (?)  with  its  seven  eggs,  fish, 
thirty  woollen  garments  (?)  &c.  These  were  his  love  gifts  to  the 
goddess  Bau.  He  then  enumerates  a  further  set  of  gifts  of  a 
rarer  kind,  made  apparently  at  the  dedication  of  the  two  temples  of 
E  nin  nu  and  E  Sir  sir  sera  to  Nin  girsu  and  Bau  respectively.'''^ 

On  statue  H  is  a  short  inscription  relating  the  dedication  of 
this,  a  statue  of  himself,  in  the  temple  of  Bau  called  E  Sir  sir 
sera  in  Uru  Azagga  by  Gudea  and  the  bringing  of  dolerite  with 
which  to  make  it,  from  Magan."^^ 

This  concludes  the  inscriptions  on  the  statues. 

In  an  inscription  published  by  Heuzey  ^^  Gudea  tells  us  he 
brought  shirgal  stones  from  the  mountain  Ur-in-gi  of  the  city  of 
Az,  on  the  Upper  Sea,  from  which  he  made  a  gag-gis  {i.e.  a  mace), 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  god  Nin  girsu.  In  another  inscription 
on  a  small  tablet  of  dolerite  {na  kal)  which  he  brought  from  the 
mountain  of  Magan  he  again  commemorates  the  building  of  the 
great  temple  of  E  nin  nu  and  the  placing  of  some  structure  of  cedar 
in  its  midst  for  the  god  Nin  girsu.*^"     On   other  inscriptions  we 

"  Jensen  translates  this  by  '  wild  oxen.' 

**  Jensen,  op.  cit.  pp.  55-9  ;  Amiaud,  in  Records  of  the  Past,  2nd  ser.  ii.  pp.  97-9. 

"  Jensen,  op.  cit.  pp.  59-65  ;  Amiaud,  op.  cit.  pp.  99-102. 

*"  Amiaud,  op.  cit.  p.  103  ;  Eadau,  pp.  209-10. 

*"  Ddcouvertes,  25  bis,  16,  and  Rev.  Arch.  vol.  svii.  (1891),  p.  153  ;  Eadau,  p.  191. 

»"  Radau,  p.  195. 
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learn  of  Gudea's  other  works.  Thus  on  a  votive  tablet  we  are  told 
how  he  built  the  temple  of  E  anna  at  Girsu  for  the  goddess 
Ninni  or  Inanna,^'  and  on  a  second  he  refers  to  the  temple  of  E 
me  ghush  gal  an  ki,  which  he  built  for  the  god  Gal  alim,  the 
favourite  son  of  the  god  Nin  girsu.^^  On  a  brick  '^^  from  Tell  Loh  we 
read  of  his  building  the  temple  of  E  ud  ma  Nina  (ki)  tag  (the  house 
of  light  which  illumines  the  home  of  the  goddess  Nina),  which  was 
planted  on  the  kur  (?)  at  Nina  ki,  her  favourite  city.  Her  great 
ship  he  also  built.^*  On  a  third  tablet  published  by  Heuzey  ^^  we 
read  of  Gudea  building  a  temple  for  the  god  Dunshaga,  son  of  Nin 
girsu,  which  was  known  as  Ki  ak  kil.  He  elsewhere  dedicated  a 
mace  to  the  same  god. 

On  a  brick  ^^  he  tells  us  he  built  a  temple  for  the  god  Nin 
dara,  also  called  Nin-si  a  (lord  of  destinies  ?),  at  Girsu.  Bricks 
with  his  name  on  them  also  exist  from  Tell  Loh,*^^  and  an 
inscription  of  his  from  the  Bowaireh  mound  at  Warka  is  pub- 
lished in  '  W.  A.  I.'  1,  5,  and  we  also  have  a  cone  from  Zirghul ;  ^* 
there  are  others  again  referring  to  a  dedication  to  his  own  special 
god  Nin  ghish  zida  by  Gudea  of  a  fine  libation  vase  or  '  sea.' 
On  an  inedited  brick  he  dedicates  some  structures  to  the  god  Shid- 
lamtu  en  a. 

Among  the  inscribed  objects  from  his  reign  a  notable  series  are 
the  clay  cones  of  which  a  great  number — three  hundred  at  least- 
have  been  found  by  M.  de  Sarzec.  These  cones  are  made  of  a 
light-coloured,  finely  levigated  clay.  At  the  summit  each  one  has 
a  head  like  that  of  a  nail.  Several  of  them  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  Two  hundred  similar  cones  of  Ur  Bau  were  also  found 
at  Tell  Loh.     M.  de  Sarzec,  speaking  of  them,  says — 

Along  the  whole  of  the  excavation  which  I  made  to  isolate  the  great 
palace  were  found  a  large  number  of  cones  in  baked  clay.  They  occurred 
sporadically  elsewhere,  but  nowhere  in  such  numbers  as  here.  Some- 
times they  were  inserted  among  the  bricks  of  the  pavement. 

They  were  (like  the  copper  figures)  employed  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  the  demons.  They  all  bear  the  same  inscription — i.e.  '  To  the 
god  Nin  girsu,  the  powerful  warrior  of  In  lil.  Our  ruler  the  patesi 
Gudea,  pontiff  (of  the  Temple)  of  the  Fifty,  E  nin  nu,  has  built 
the  Temple  of  the  World  for  his  god  Nin  girsu.'  ^^ 

The  cult  of  Gudea  as  a  god,  which  was  also  practised  in  the  case 
of  at  least  one  of  his  predecessors,  Naram  sin,^"  by  whom  I  sug- 

•'  Amiaud,  op.  cit.  p.  104.  **  Ibid.  ^  Dicouvertes,  pi.  37,  3. 

•*  Comp.  an  inscription  from  Zirghul,  W.  A.  I.  1,  5,  no.  xxiii.  2.  See  Amiaud, 
op.  cit.  p.  105 ;  also  Proceedings  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.  (November  1890),  p.  63  ;  Dicou- 
vertes,  plate  37,  3  ;  Eadau,  p.  193. 

"  Dicouvertes,  pi.  29  ;  Radau,  p.  196.  ••  Dicouvertes,  pi.  37,  no.  4. 

"  Ibid.  pi.  37,  5.  ^  Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.  vi.  279-82. 

^  Menant,  Cot.  Le  Cltrcq,  ii.  80.  '"  Ante,  vol.  xvi.  p.  31. 
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gested  it  may  have  been  imported  from  Egypt,  has  been  discussed 
by  Scheil.  He  tells  us  that  in  placing  his  own  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Nin  girsu  Gudea  endowed  it  with  certain  regular  offerings,  consisting 
of  a  ka  of  some  kind  of  drink,  a  ka  of  some  kind  of  food,  a  half-ka  of 
flour,  and  a  ka  of  some  other  food.  It  would  thus  appear  that  even 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  king  himself  his  statue  was  treated  like  that  of 
a  god,  and  was  deemed,  like  the  Egyptian  statues,  to  be  possessed  or 
inhabited  by  a  double  of  the  king,  which  double  became  virtually 
immortal  by  dwelling  in  an  indestructible  body.  As  Scheil  says, 
of  all  the  patesis  of  Shirpurla  or  Lagash  the  reign  of  Gudea  was 
probably  marked  by  the  greatest  prosperity  and  wealth,  by  its  long 
duration  and  wisdom,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  have 
been  treated  by  his  people  as  a  kind  of  god.  Among  the  tablets 
recently  found  at  Tell  Loh  a  great  many  relate  to  offerings  made  to 
Gudea,  whose  name  is  qualified  by  the  determinative  of  divinity. 
When  he  was  deified  a  class  of  priests  were  appointed  to  per- 
form the  services  to  him.  This  is  shown  from  the  impressions 
of  seals  attached  to  several  contracts.  On  these  Gudea,  dressed, 
like  a  god,  in  a  flounced  robe  with  a  fringe  passing  from  the  left 
shoulder  below  the  right  arm,  is  seated,  and  has  in  his  right 
hand  a  long  baton,  as  the  Egyptian  grandees  have  in  their  tombs. 
His  head  is  covered  with  a  headdress  like  that  figured  in  a  plate  by 
M.  de  Sarzec.^'  Before  him  is  a  priest  wearing  a  long  robe  and 
holding  one  hand  in  the  other  over  his  breast.  Behind  the  priest  a 
worshipper  raises  his  hands  to  the  level  of  his  eyes  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  In  the  field  is  a  spread  eagle,  apparently  the  symbol 
of  the  god  Nin  girsu.  The  names  of  some  of  these  priests  of 
Gudea  are  recorded  as  Ur-Dumuzi  son  of  Mani,  Lu  Dumuzi  son 
of  Mani,  Lu  Kuduz,  scribe,  son  of  Mani,  Amil  Dumuzi  son  of  Mani. 
This  looks  as  if  a  whole  family  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Gudea,  and  were  probably  the  officials  who  made  the  special 
offerings  to  him.  Each  one  is  qualified  as  zu  shii  gab  of  Gudea.^'* 
Like  those  of  other  gods  the  name  of  Gudea  as  a  deified 
personage,  and  with  the  determinative  of  god,  was  afterwards  used 
in  combination  to  form  personal  names,  e.g.  Lu  Gudea,  Gur 
Gudea,  &c. 

I  have  given  the  contents  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  statues  of 
Gudea,  but  the  statues  themselves  are  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
deserve  a  special  notice.  Five  of  them  are  standing.  The  first  of 
these  is  what  M.  Heuzey  calls  the  statue  with  large  shoulders.  It 
is  in  the  same  attitude  as  the  statue  of  Ur  Bau  already  named,  but 
the  robe  in  which  it  is  dressed  has  its  fringe  distinctly  marked. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  right  arm  it  bears  the  simple  inscription, 
*  Gudea,  king  of  Shirpurla.'  The  statue  is  remarkable  for  the 
exaggerated  breadth  of  the  shoulders,  while  the  angular  disposition 

"  Dicouvertes,  pi.  12,  n.  1.  '-  See  Rectieil  des  Trav.  xviii.  71 ;  xxi.  26. 
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of  the  elbow,  the  thickness  of  the  forearm,  and  the  size  of  the 
hands  and  fingers  are  remarkable.  The  feet  are  well  modelled  and 
small.  '  The  execution,'  says  M.  Heuzey,  '  is  sober  and  severe,  but 
excellent.     The  height  of  the  figure  is  a  metre  and  a  fourth.' 

The  second  statue  is  what  Heuzey  calls  the  statue  with  the 
small  shoulders.  It  is  of  the  natural  size,  and,  like  the  previous 
one,  has  lost  its  head.  Its  contours  are  finer,  and  not  so  heavy  and 
squat,  but  it  has  not  the  same  monumental  gravity.  The  execution 
too  is  not  so  good  as  in  the  previous  statue. 

The  third  statue  has  a  broken  shoulder,  is  of  life  size,  and  in  its 
proportions  is  very  hke  the  preceding  one.  It  is  probably  to  this 
statue  that  belongs  a  detached  head,^^  and  if  so  the  latter  represents 
the  patesi  Gudea.  It  represents  the  head  and  face  as  shorn — a 
custom  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  very  generally  in  Chaldea, 
and  which  was  retained  by  the  sacerdotal  classes.  The  face  is  round 
and  fat,  and  shows  small  signs  of  cheek  bones,  &c.  The  eyes  are  large 
and  prominent,  but  show  no  sign  of  the  Mongolian  slant,  while  the 
eyebrows  are  represented  by  lines,  as  if  drawn  with  a  compass. 
The  head  is  a  homely  one,  and  full  of  bonhomie  and  simplicity, 
and,  as  M.  Heuzey  says,  there  is  nothing  of  the  proud  imperious- 
ness  of  the  royal  busts  of  a  later  age.''^ 

The  fourth  statue  is  much  mutilated,  its  shoulders  and  feet 
being  broken,  which  is  a  pity,  since  both  the  material  and 
workmanship  are  very  good.  The  broken  parts  of  the  statue 
show  that  its  deeper  recesses  were  worked  with  a  drill,  while  the 
surface  was  polished  with  a  powder  from  some  similar  stone. 

The  fifth  statue  is  of  less  than  life  size.  It  is  in  the  same 
attitude  as  the  others,  is  also  decapitated,  and  is  the  finest  of  all 
the  Tell  Loh  statues  as  a  work  of  art.  Its  hands  are  almost 
feminine  in  their  delicate  modelling,  but  the  feet  are  less  well 
modelled.  The  toes  decrease  in  regular  order  from  the  big  toe  to 
the  little  one,  as  in  the  statues  of  Buddha  in  India. 

Of  the  seated  statues  the  first  is  colossal.  It  has  lost  its  two 
hands  as  well  as  its  head.  It  has  a  fine  monumental  pose,  and  is 
well  modelled.  This  is  the  only  statue  of  this  period  hitherto 
found  which  is  larger  than  life.  It  has  a  fine  prominent  chest,  a 
strong  back,  round  and  strong  shoulders,  with  delicately  modelled 
feet.  The  ancient  schools  of  archaic  art,  says  M.  Heuzey,  have 
rarely  produced  a  more  imposing  and  solidly  composed  statue. 
The  head  was  apparently  not  merely  detached,  but  purposely 
smashed  to  pieces. 

A  second  seated  statue  is  half  the  size  of  the  preceding  one. 
Its  general  forms  are  too  short,  especially  below  the  knees,  but  its 
extremities,  like  those  of  the  previous  statues,  are  skilfully 
modelled. 

"  Dicotivertes,  pi.  12,  fig.  2.  "  Op.  cit.  i.  144. 
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A  third  statue  also  seated  is  rather  less  than  life  size.  Instead 
of  having  its  hands  crossed  over  each  other  it  has  on  its  knees  a 
rectangular  tablet,  on  which  is  figured  in  relief  a  graduated 
measure  and  a  stylus  to  write  with.  This  would  at  first  make  it 
appear  as  if  the  statue  belonged  to  some  functionary,  like  an 
architect  or  builder,  but  with  the  rest  it  bears  the  name  of  Gudea. 
The  tablet  looks  as  if  it  were  meant  to  represent  a  plaque  covered 
with  soft  clay,  such  as  architects  still  use.  The  graduated  measure 
has  been  discussed  among  metrologists.  It  is  265  millimetres 
long,  and  represents,  doubtless,  the  empan,  or  half-cubit,  of  the 
Chaldeans.  It  is  divided  into  equal  parts.  Six  of  these  divisions 
are  again  divided  into  fractions,  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  and  sixths, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  rule  the  sixths  are  again  divided  into 
halves  and  thirds.  According  to  Pliny  (as  M.  Heuzey  reminds  us) 
the  Babylonian  foot  was  three  fingers  longer  than  the  Eoman  one 
(pedes  ternis  digitis  mensura  ampliore  quam  nostra).  The  Eoman 
foot  =  0*3945  m. ;  hence  the  Babylonian  foot  was  0*3497,  and  the 
Babylonian  empan,  three-quarters  of  a  Eoman  foot,  was  0*2622. 

The  last  of  the  statues  of  Gudea  is  still  more  remarkable.  In 
some  respects  it  is  like  the  previous  one ;  it  bears  on  its  knees, 
however,  a  beautifully  constructed  ground  plan  of  a  fortified 
building.  On  the  edge  of  the  plan  is  a  scale  similar  to  the 
preceding  one,  and  it  also  has  a  stylus  figured  on  it.  The  building 
represented  is  an  oblong  one,  with  rectangular  corners,  and  the 
walls  have  a  continuous  frontage,  except  on  one  side,  where  they 
form  three  successive  recessed  lines  of  front.  The  fa9ade  is  pierced 
by  three  gates,  while  there  is  a  single  gateway  on  each  of  the  other 
sides.  Each  gateway  is  fortified  by  a  double  quadrangular  tower. 
Other  apparently  solid  towers  occur  at  the  corners,  and  two 
supplementary  towers  seem  more  or  less  detached.  The  interior  is 
marked  by  straight  lines  without  recesses.  The  plan,  no  doubt, 
represents  a  fortress,  and  not  a  palace  or  a  temple.  Like  the 
preceding  statue  this  one  also  is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  the 
details  and  the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  figure. 

I  have  described  a  head  (ante,  p.  228)  which  belonged  to  one  of 
the  statues  of  Gudea;  another  head  of  similar  size  was  also 
discovered  by  M.  de  Sarzec.  This  is  unique  in  that  it  wears 
a  sort  of  turban,  apparently  made  by  rolling  a  piece  of  cloth 
about  the  temples.  The  conventional  treatment  of  the  surface 
both  of  the  cap  which  covers  the  skull  and  of  the  rolled 
edge  represents  what  looks  like  little  curls,  and  it  perhaps 
was  made  of  some  kind  of  embroidered  tissue.  This  recalls  the 
fXLTpa  which  Herodotus  tells  us  was  the  head-dress  of  the 
Babylonians  in  his  time.^'^  From  one  of  the  cylinders  figured  by 
Menant  (iv.  fig.  2)  it  would  seem  that  such  a  turban  was  also  the 

"  Hist.  i.  195,  vii.  62 ;  Strabo,  734 
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head-dress  of  the  god  Sin.  It  occurs  also  on  other  figures  on  the 
cylinders.  The  face  of  the  bust  just  named  has  been  clean  shaved  ; 
its  eyes  are  large  and  very  open  and  not  oblique.  The  nose,  now 
broken,  was  not  flat  and  negroid,  but  separated  the  orbits  by  a  decided 
ridge.  The  eyebrows  are  represented  by  curved  lines,  with  the  hair 
marked  by  a  double  row  of  lines,  like  the  pinnules  of  a  feather. 
The  lower  margin  of  the  eyebrows  was  apparently  trimmed,  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  curve.  The  two  eyebrows  meet  on  the  bridge  of 
the  nose,  a  feature  that  persisted,  says  M.  Heuzey,  all  through  the 
history  of  the  Chaldeo -Assyrian  art  and  still  exists  in  that  of  Persia. 
The  face  is  less  conventionally  treated  than  is  usually  the  case  with 
those  in  Chaldean  figures,  the  cheeks  being  modelled,  but  there  is 
nothing  Mongolian  about  it.  The  head  is  very  well  carved  and 
shows  much  artistic  sense.  It  is  like  the  one  above  described,  also 
made  of  dark  green  diorite,  and  probably  belonged  to  one  of  the 
other  statues. 

Another  head  made  of  the  same  material  is  figured  by  M.  de 
Sarzec  on  pi.  21,  fig.  1.  It  belonged  to  a  statue  of  half  life-size 
and  sculptured  in  a  superb  manner.  The  head  is  gone,  but  the 
eyes,  which  still  remain,  are  represented  very  large,  the  mouth 
small  and  beautifully  modelled  with  rounded  outlines,  giving  a 
kindly  expression  to  the  face.  In  contradistinction  to  the  heads 
already  named  this  one  is  represented  with  its  hair  and  beard 
intact,  the  curls  of  the  beard  being  represented  with  great  precision. 
M.  Heuzey  notices  that  the  same  bearded  type  occurs  also  on  the 
cylinders  alongside  of  the  closely  shaven  one,  and  distinguishes  the 
gods,  the  heroes,  and  perhaps  also  the  kings,  and  is  also  the  fashion 
with  certain  figures  apparently  of  a  military  or  pastoral  type  and  a 
certain  class  of  worshippers  whose  character  is  difiicult  to  determine. 
Among  the  Jews  the  preservation  of  the  hair  and  beard  was 
especially  enjoined.^^  The  Assyrians  seem  to  have  had  the  same 
taste,  as  appears  from  their  bas-reliefs,  and  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus (i.  195)  the  custom  of  letting  the  hair  and  beard  grow  had 
become  quite  the  fashion  at  Babylon  itself.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
the  custom  was  in  fact  the  mark  of  the  Semitic  races  as  contrasted 
with  the  Cushites  ?  The  head  above  described  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  a  god,  but  in  the  portraits  of  Naram  Sin  and  of  Khammurabi 
which  are  preserved  these  very  early  kings,  both  of  whom  were 
Semites,  are  represented  with  beards  and  hair.  M.  Heuzey  discusses 
at  some  length  a  form  of  robe  represented  on  various  early  fragments 
of  small  statues  made  of  limestone  and  on  bas-reliefs,  of  which  several 
examples  exist  in  the  British  Museum,  though  they  are  for  the  most 
part  put  almost  out  of  sight  there.  He  has  identified  the  robes  in 
question  with  those  given  the  name  of  KawciKTjs  by  the  Greeks  and 
representing  apparently  bunches  of  wool  fastened  in  tiers  one  above 
'"  See  Leviticus  xxi.  5,  xix.  27 ;  Ezekiel  xliv.  20  ;  Judges  xiii.  5. 
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the  other  and  overlapping  each  other.  The  Greeks  attributed  the 
manufacture  of  this  stuff,  formed  of  long  bunches  of  wool,  and,  like 
the  floccata  of  the  modern  Greeks,  imitating  fur,  to  the  Babylonians.^^ 
From  Hesychius  we  learn  that  it  only  had  this  long  wool  or  hair  on 
one  of  its  faces  and  not  on  the  other.  He  calls  it  srspofiaXkTjsJ^ 
The  stuff  was  made  into  a  kind  of  square  shawl,  which  was 
fastened  over  the  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  right  arm  free,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  fringed  robes.  In  the  case  of  women  it  was 
sewn  and  worn  as  a  tunic.  In  the  Assyrian  times  it  was  appar- 
ently reserved  for  the  gods.  It  occurs  again  among  the  Persians, 
on  the  cylinders  from  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Greece,  where  it  was 
specially  used  for  covering  festival  couches. 

Of  the  reign  of  Gudea  we  also  have  a  number  of  copper 
statuettes  and  figures.  Berthelot's  analysis  shows  them  to  be 
made  of  pure  copper.  They  were  all  found  enclosed  in  small 
subterranean  cubicles  made  of  brick,  and  were  apparently  meant 
to  protect  the  buildings  from  the  demons.  Each  figure  was 
accompanied  by  a  tablet  in  soft  white  or  black  stone,  containing  a 
replica  of  that  on  the  metal  object  (which  might  easily  decay). 
These  tablets  are  of  a  curved  outline,  like  the  very  early  bricks  and 
clay  tablets,  and  were  generally  placed  on  pieces  of  white  talc.  The 
verdigris  on  some  of  the  figures  has  preserved  the  impression  of 
the  cloth  in  which  they  were  wrapped.  The  cubicles  in  which 
these  figures  occur  are  oriented  according  to  their  angular  points, 
and  are  generally  arranged  in  sets  of  four,  similarly  oriented.  In 
rebuilding  the  edifices  in  which  the  figures  occur  it  was  the 
fashion  apparently  to  replace  them. 

The  copper  figures  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Gudea  are  of 
several  types.  One  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  figure  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Ur  Bau  already  named,  only  of  smaller  size. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  ruder  than  those  of  Ur  Bau  ;  one  figured 
by  Heuzey  (pi.  28,  fig.  3)  is,  however,  particularly  graceful.  Alto- 
gether nine  specimens  of  this  type  of  figure  occur  in  the  Louvre 
and  several  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  those  in  the  Louvre 
dedicated  by  Gudea  two  are  dedicated  to  Nin  girsu  and  refer  to  his 
temple  of  E  nin  nu.  The  tablets  accompanying  them  are  made  of 
a  dark  green  steatite.  Three  others  with  white  limestone  tablets 
were  dedicated  to  the  god  Galalim,  the  eldest  son  of  Nin  girsu, 
and  refer  to  his  temple  of  E  me  ghush  gal  an  ki.  A  sixth  figure 
of  the  same  type  was  dedicated  to  the  god  Dun  sha  ga,  another 
son  of  Nin  girsu,  for  his  temple  of  E  akkil.  The  cubicle  in  which 
this  last  statuette  was  found  formed  part  of  a  group  containing 
the  statuettes  dedicated  to  Galalim. 

The  second  type  of  Gudea' s   copper  figures  represents  a  man 

"  Julius  Pollux,  Onomasticon,  vii.  59.      Aristophanes  refers  to  this  stuff  in  his 
Wasps,  1137,  1147.  '«  See  Dicouvertes,   ii.  180. 
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standing  with  the  upper  part  of  his  body  bare  and  the  lower  part 
covered  with  a  kind  of  petticoat  looped  about  his  waist,  and 
bearing  on  his  head  a  basket,  held  with  both  hands  and  not  with 
one  only,  as  in  the  figures  of  Ur  Nina  on  his  plaques,  described  in 
a  previous  paper.  The  head  and  the  face  are  both  shaved  and 
represent  a  strong  but  vulgar  type  with  somewhat  of  an  African 
look.  M.  Heuzey  compares  the  figure  to  a  canephoros,  but  rejects 
the  analogy.  He  would  rather  identify  it  with  an  iishabti  figure, 
which  among  the  Egyptians  was  buried  with  the  dead  to  represent 
a  slave  or  servant  who  waited  on  the  defunct  person  in  the 
next  world.  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  figures  rather  represent 
the  king  as  a  humble  worker  for  the  gods.  To  show  the  magical 
use  of  such  figures  M.  Heuzey  points  to  their  unstable  and  pointed 
bases.  One  of  the  figures  of  this  type  discovered  by  M.  de  Sarzec 
was  dedicated  to  Nin  girsu  and  another  to  Dun  sha  ga. 

The  third  type  of  these  figures  represents  a  reclining  bull,  a 
kind  of  votive  animal.  The  bulls  are  beautifully  modelled,  with 
grace  and  repose.  They  are  represented  facing  and  lying  down 
on  a  sort  of  oblong  plaquette  which  forms  the  head  of  what  is  in 
effect  a  nail.  They  are  cast  in  one  piece.  M.  de  Sarzec  found  two 
specimens,  both  of  them  dedicated  by  Gudea  to  the  goddess  Inanna, 
the  daughter  of  Anna,  or  the  sky,  for  her  temple  of  E  Anna."^ 

One  of  the  monuments  of  Gudea  showing  special  artistic  force 
and  spirit  is  a  mace-head  ornamented  with  three  lions'  heads,  or 
rather  composed  out  of  them.  It  is  made  of  a  hard  marble  or 
alabaster,  white,  with  violet  spots.  It  is  figured  in  M.  de  Sarzec's 
great  work,  pi.  25,  and  M.  Heuzey,  who  described  it  at  some 
length,  compares  the  animals'  heads  with  those  of  the  great 
lions  at  Susa,  described  by  M.  Dieulafoy.  It  enables  us  to 
know  what  the  Babylonians  meant  by  shirgal  stone,  that  being 
the  name  by  which  the  stone  in  this  particular  instance  is 
called,  and  we  are  told  further  it  came  from  the  city  of  the 
country  of  Az,  in  the  mountains  Ur  in  ghi,  on  the  Sea  of  Elam. 
The  mace  is  called  *  the  arm  with  three  ur  sags,'  i.e.  lions'  heads.*" 
Ursags  are  mentioned  in  another  of  Gudea's  inscriptions  as  having 
been  dedicated  by  him  to  Nin  girsu.  Fragments  of  similar  lions' 
heads  dedicated  by  Gudea  were  found  at  Tell  Loh.  A  head  and 
fragments  of  other  lions  in  limestone  show  that  detached  figures  of 
these  beasts  were  employed  by  Gudea  as  decorations  to  his  buildings 
or  furniture.  One  piece  of  such  a  lion  contains  a  dedication  to  the 
goddess  Gatumdug,  mother  of  Shirpurla,  and  was  a  decoration  for 
the  gate  of  the  temen  of  her  sanctuary.  Another  is  dedicated  to 
Nin  girsu.  Lions'  heads  were  also  used  as  ornaments  to  other 
things,  e.g.  a  great  rectangular  basin  dedicated  by  Gudea  in  the 
temple  of  Nin  girsu  is  so  ornamented.^^ 

"  Dicouvertes,  ii.  211-5,  «•  Cf.  ante,  p.  7. 

"   D6couvertes,  pi.  24,  fig.  3. 
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A  stone  libation  vase  dedicated  by  Gudea  to  Nin  ghish  zi  da  is 
made  of  a  dark  green  steatite.  The  vase  is  in  the  shape  of  a  tall 
narrow  tumbler.  On  it  are  representations  in  high  relief.  This 
relief  consists  first  of  two  well -designed  snakes  twined  about  each 
other  and  standing  on  their  tails,  forming  a  kind  of  primitive 
caduceus.  On  some  Chaldean  cylinders  a  similar  object  is  put  in 
the  hand  of  a  divinity.  Here  it  apparently,  as  M.  Heuzey  supposes, 
represents  some  sacred  emblem,  a  kind  of  achera  planted  in  the 
ground  for  purposes  of  adoration.  On  each  side  of  the  intertwined 
snakes  stands  like  a  sentinel  a  bizarre  figure  whose  body  seems  also 
modelled  on  that  of  a  serpent,  with  a  head  like  a  serpent's  and 
a  flexible  body.  The  figures  have  tails  ending  in  the  recurved 
stings  of  scorpions.  The  scales  were  once  probably  represented  in 
colour  by  enamel.  The  claws  of  the  curious  reptiles  are  prominent. 
These  bizarre  ophidian  or  reptilian  figures  no  doubt  represent 
demons.  They  wear  the  double-horned  cap  reserved  for  divinities, 
with  two  antennae  standing  up  above.  Each  one  holds  a  curious 
weapon  or  staff  with  a  semicircular  kind  of  handle  at  the  summit, 
which  seems  tied  on.  A  similar  object  to  these  latter  occurs  on 
cylinders,  and  M.  de  Sarzec  has  discovered  a  gigantic  specimen 
made  of  copper  and  in  a  somewhat  ruinous  condition.  M.  Heuzey 
suggests  that  a  banner  may  have  been  attached  to  the  semicircular 
handle,  and  that  the  mysterious  objects  are  emblematic  staves  or 
halberds  peculiar  to  heroic  persons  or  gods.®^ 

Among  the  ruins  of  Gudea's  palace  at  Tell  Loh  there  was  also 
found  an  interesting  bas-relief  sculptured  in  good  style.  It  con- 
tains two  tiers  of  figures.  In  the  upper  tier  are  four  figures ;  the 
first  one  carries  a  cymbal  and  a  kind  of  hammer  with  which  to 
strike  it,  while  another  holds  a  pipe  or  flute.  They  are  separated 
by  two  figures  with  their  hands  on  their  breasts,  who  are  probably 
attendants.  In  the  lower  tier  a  figure  is  playing  on  a  very  large 
harp,  the  foot  of  which  is  decorated  with  a  bull,  while  a  second 
figure  stands  in  the  same  attitude  of  adoration  as  the  two  figures 
in  the  upper  tier.  The  relief  is  good  evidence  of  the  advance  which 
had  been  made  in  the  sculptor's  art  at  this  time.  It  is  figured  in 
M.  de  Sarzec's  work. 

As  we  saw  in  an  earlier  page  the  wife  of  Gudea  was  called  Dun 
pa  ud  du.^^  He  had  a  son  called  Ur  Nin  girsu,  or  '  the  Man  of 
Nin  girsu,'  who  became  patesi  of  Shirpurla  and  inter  alia  added 
some  structure  called  a  gi  gu  nii,  made  of  cedar  wood,  to  the  temple 
of  E  nin  nu  which  had  been  built  by  his  father,  Gudea.  This  he 
dedicated  to  Nin  girsu.**^  In  other  inscriptions  Ur  Nin  girsu 
styles  himself  priest ;  thus  Jensen  translates  one  of  them  found 
on  a  brick  at  Tell  Loh :  '  Ur  Nin  girsu,  the  priest  (in  mi  zi)  of  the 

^-  Ddcouvertes,  pt.  iv.  pp.  234-6.  »'  Ante,  p.  216. 

'*  Amiaud,  in  Records  of  tlie  Past,  N.S.  ii.  106  ;  Jensen,  in  K.  B.  iii.  66,  67. 
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god  Anna,  the  priest  (mi  gad  azag)  of  the  god  Enki,  the  favourite 
priest,  or  perhaps  lord,  of  the  goddess  Nina.'  *^ 

On  a  small  stone  wig  for  a  statue,  in  the  British  Museum, 
we  read,  '  For  the  powerful  ruler  Dungi,  king  of  Ur,  Bau  ninan, 
the  zaharduz  (?  the  lady  or  wife)  of  Ur  Nin  girsu,  the  beloved  of 
the  goddess  Nina,  had  this  made  for  the  goddess  Ninlil.'  ^^ 

Eadau,  for  reasons  not  very  clear  to  me,  will  have  it  that  the  Ur 
Nin  girsu  of  the  first  of  these  inscriptions  and  the  Ur  Nin  girsu  of 
the  other  were  not  the  same  man,  and  falls  foul  of  Winckler 
and  Lehmann  for  identifying  them.  His  notion  seems  to  be  purely 
arbitrary  and  invented  to  sustain  an  a  priori  theory  that  there 
were  several  generations  between  Ur  Bau  and  Gudea.  The 
inscriptions  in  fact  prove  that  those  two  rulers  must  have  been 
contemporaries,  since  the  son  of  Gudea  was  patesi  of  Shirpurla, 
while  Dungi  the  son  of  Ur  Bau,  who  is  the  only  Dungi  known  from 
the  inscriptions,  was  the  king  of  Ur. 

I  ought  to  add  here  that  in  later  Babylonian  literature,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Hommel,  the  name  Ur  Nin  girsu  occurs  as  the 
equivalent  of  farmer  or  rustic  (ikkam),  which  he  explains  by  some 
tradition  that  his  reign  was  a  peaceable  one  and  devoted  to  a 
country  life.*'' 

Ur  Nin  girsu  was  not  the  only  patesi  of  Shirpurla  during 
Dungi's  reign  at  Ur.  We  have  inscriptions  of  at  least  two  others, 
father  and  son ;  the  former  was  named  Galukani.  He  styles 
himself  patesi  of  Shirpurla  and  dedicates  an  object  to  Nin  girsu 
for  the  life  of  Dungi,  king  of  Ur.**  Utua  the  son  of  Ur  .  .  .  . 
scribe  of  Galukani,  patesi  of  Shirpula,  is  also  mentioned  on 
a  seal  attached  to  a  receipt  for  grain  published  by  Scheil.*^ 
On  another  tablet  ^°  we  read  how  Galalama,  the  son  of  Galukani, 
the  patesi  of  Shirpurla  (who  did  not  apparently  fill  that  office  him- 
self, the  phrase  referring  to  his  father),  dedicated  an  object  to  the 
goddess  Bau  for  the  life  of  Dungi,  the  king  of  Ur,  king  of  Kengi 
and  Urdu.^^  Jensen  puts  after  Galalama  a  certain  Ur  Nin  gul  (or, 
as  Scheil  and  Eadau  agree,  the  name  should  be  written  Ur  Nin  sun), 
who  dedicated  a  vase  to  Nin  girsu  for  his  own  life.  He  styles 
himself  patesi  of  Shirpurla.^^  Nin  gul  or  Nin  sun  was  the  wife  of 
the  god  Lugal  banda.^^ 

This,  so  far  as  we  know,  closes  the  recorded  list  of  rulers  of 
Shirpurla,  which  seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay  and  to  have  been 
superseded  as  a  centre  of  power  in  Babylonia  by  Ur  and  other 
towns. 

Henry  H.  Howorth. 

**  Jensen,  op.  cit.  pp.  66-9.     See  Dicouvertes,  pi.  37,  9. 

»«  Jensen,  op.  cit.  pp.  68,  69  ;  Eadau,  p.  37.  «'  Qesch.  p.  330. 

*"  Heuzey,  iv.  90  ;  Radau,  p.  22.  »»  Rec.  des  Trav.  xviii.  74. 

*"  Dicouvertes,  pi.  21,  no.  4 ;  Eadau,  p.  21.  *'  Jensen,  op.  cit.  pp.  70-1. 

'•^  Ihid.  p.  77 ;  Heuzey,  Bev.  Ass.  ii.  79.  *'  Ibid.  p.  76,  n.  1. 
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Tirechdns  Memoir  of  St.  Patrick 


rPHE  scope  of  this  paper  is  restricted  to  Tirechan's  work,^  and  no 
.1-  conclusions  are  drawn  in  regard  to  disputed  questions  con- 
nected with  St.  Patrick's  life.  Those  questions  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily discussed  until  the  material  with  which  the  investigation  has 
to  deal  has  been  methodically  examined.  Such  an  examination 
must  proceed  on  the  preliminary  assumption  that  the  documents 
are  what  they  profess  to  be ;  it  is  only  if  they  fail  to  stand  the  test 
of  analysis  that  their  origin  becomes  an  open  question.  Perhaps 
it  ought  to  be  superfluous  to  add  that  the  fact  of  Patrick's  existence 
is  inexpugnable  until  the  *  Confession '  has  been  proved  spurious, 
and  all  attempts  to  shake  its  authenticity  have  signally  failed. 

1.  Bishop  Tirechan  ^  was  an  alumnus  or  disciple  of  Ultan  of 
Ardbraccan,  bishop  of  the  Dal-Conchobar.  He  put  together  his 
work  on  the  life  and  acts  of  Patrick  after  the  death  of  Ultan, ^  and 
Ultan  died  a.d.  657.*     We  can,  however,  assign,  with  probability, 

'  The  work  of  B.  Eobert,  Etiide  Critiqtie  sur  la  Vic  et  VCEuvre  de  Saint  Patrick, 
1883,  deals  slightly  with  Tirechan.  I  have  not  found  it  helpful ;  nor  have  I  gained 
light  on  the  subject  from  the  slight  remarks  in  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  ii.  427  sqq. 
I  have  used  the  manuscript  of  Armagh  in  studying  the  Patrician  documents  contained 
in  it ;  and  Dr.  Gwynn,  whose  complete  '  diplomatic  '  edition  will  soon  appear,  has  been 
good  enough  to  let  me  use  his  proof  sheets.  There  is  much  to  be  done  for  the  critical 
study  of  the  text  of  these  documents.  Here  is  an  example.  In  Muirchu  (p.  2732^,  ed. 
Stokes)  we  read  :  '  Loiguire  nomine  filius  Neill,  oi-igo  stirpis  regiae  huius  pene  insolae,' 
No  editor  seems  to  have  stumbled  ;  but  the  stupidest  writer  would  not  describe 
Ireland  as  a  peninsula.  The  correction  is  obvious,  '  huius  pene  totius  insolae '  (cp. 
'pene  totam  insoJam,'  Tirechan,  p.  312^).  All  the  existing  editions  are  very 
inaccurate.  I  refer,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  the  edition  by  Dr.  W.  Stokes  in 
the  EoUs  series  (Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  1887),  which  I  cite  as  '  Trip.' 

^  See  the  lemma  to  his  memoir  cited  below  in  §  2.  There  seems  to  be  no  record 
of  him  independent  of  the  Armagh  manuscript. 

^  Trip.  p.  3II29. 

**  See  '  Annals  of  Tigernach  '  (ed.  Stokes,  in  Bevtie  Celtique,  xvii.  1896,  p.  194)  = 
Annals  of  Ulster  (Rolls  series),  under  the  year  corresponding  to  a.d.  657.  [In  referring 
to  dates  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  (Ann.  Ult.)  after  a.d.  486  it  saves  trouble  to  cite  the 
true  A.D. — the  a.d.  which  was  really  meant.  The  cause  of  the  antedating  by  one  year 
(down  to  1013  A.D.)  in  these  annals  was  the  numbering  of  the  blank  year  486  as  487,  so 
that  the  misdating  begins  at  486.  This,  obviously  the  true  solution,  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  MacCarthy  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Rolls  ed.,  vol.  iv.]  Cp.' also 
Martyrolog.  Dungallense,  ed.  Todd,  sub  4  Sept. 
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a  slightly  later  limit.  The  recent  plague  {mortalitates  novissimae) 
which  the  writer  mentions  is  most  naturally  identified  with  the 
Yellow  Pestilence  which  devastated  Ireland,  according  to  the  Annals, 
in  A.D.  664.'  If  the  date  is  right — and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
question  it — Tirechan  wrote,  or  was  engaged  in  writing,  his  work 
after  a.d.  664.  We  shall  probably  not  be  far  astray  in  regarding 
it  as  having  been  compiled  in  the  sixties  or  seventies  of  the  seventh 
century. 

2.  Tirechan's  work  has  no  title.  The  scribe,  who  before  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  ^  copied  it  into  the  *  Codex  Armachanus,' 
introduced  it  with  the  explanatory  statement — 

Tirechan  episcopus  haec  scripsit  ex  ore  vel  libro  Ultani  episcopi  cuius 
ipse  alumpnus  vel  discipulus  fuit. 

The  wording  shows  that  this  is  a  lemma  of  the  copyist  and  not 
due  to  Tirechan,  who  writes  in  the  first  person. 

The  work  is  not  a  regular  biography,  like  Muirchu's,  and  its 
abrupt  opening  contrasts  with  Muirchu's  elaborate  introduction. 
It  may  rather  be  described  as  a  collection  of  memoranda  concerning 
the  missionary  acts  of  the  saint  in  Ireland,  and,  though  a  brief 
summary  of  his  early  life  is  prefixed,  nothing  is  said  of  his  death. 
We  shall  see  that  the  work  was  never  completed. 

It  is  divided,  in  the  manuscript,  into  two  books.  Book  i.  begins 
with  a  concise  account  of  the  origin  of  Patrick  and  the  chief  events  of 
the  pre-episcopal  period  of  his  life.  This  is  only  a  preliminary  intro- 
duction. The  book  really  opens  with  his  journey  along  the  coast  of 
Meath,  after  which  there  is  inserted  a  list  of  bishops  and  presbyters 
whom  he  ordained.  Then  follow  an  enumeration  of  churches 
which  he  founded  in  Bregia  ;  an  account  of  his  triumph  over 
Loegaire's  magicians ;  other  events  in  Meath  ;  the  meeting  with  the 
sons  of  Amolngid  ;  the  setting  forth  on  a  journey  to  the  west. 
This  journey  is  described  as  far  as  the  Shannon. 

Book  ii.  relates  the  continuation  of  St.  Patrick's  journey,  in 
Connaught,  and  all  he  did  there,  and  also  describes  how  he  travelled 
through  Ulaidh  till,  Ji7iito  circulo,'^  he  returned  to  Meath.  The  book 
closes  with  an  excursion  to  Leinster  and  a  visit  to  Cashel. 

The  question  whether  the  division  into  two  books  was  made  by 

*  Trij).  p.  314„8 ;  Ann.  TJlt.  sub  a.  664  (date  confirmed  by  the  eclipse  of  1  May  in 
the  same  year  ;  cp.  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  27).  The  pestilence  continued  during  the  following 
years  (cp.  suh  665,  667,  668).  Tirechan's  '  novissimas '  seems  to  distinguish  this 
plague  from  the  visitations  of  the  previous  century,  which  were  not  long  subsequent 
to  the  great  pestilence  that  devastated  southern  Europe,  a.d.  542  {Ann.  TJlt.  sub 
549,  556).    Perhaps  this  earlier  mortality  is  meant  in  p.  3O63. 

*  After  807  a.d.  and  before  846  a.d.,  the  year  of  the  sci'ibe  Ferdomnach's  death 
{Ann.  TJlt.  sub  a.)  See  Graves,  Proceedings  B.  Irish  Acad.  iii.  316  sqq. ;  Stokes, 
Trip.  i.  xc-i. 

'  Trip.  p.  330jg. 
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Tirechan  himself  must  be  postponed  to  a   later    stage   of  the 
investigation.* 

3.  The  end  of  Tirechan's  memoranda  is  not  expressly  indicated  in 
the  manuscript,  and  before  proceeding  further  we  must  fix  the  point 
of  termination. 

The  common  assumption  seems  to  be  that  it  ends  at  the  words 
adunata  atque  collecta  sunt,^  immediately  before  the  so-called  *  Addi- 
tions to  Tirechan's  Collections.'  But  this  assumption  can  be  dis- 
proved. The  preceding  paragraph,  beginning  Finit  hoc  breviarium,^^ 
cannot  be  Tirechan's  summary  of  his  own  work,  for  his  work  does  not 
contain  any  notice  of  Patrick's  gens,  or  c/enelogia,  or  two  captivities.'^ 
The  index  does  not  correspond  to  Tirechan's  work.  To  what  then 
is  it  an  index  ?  Clearly  to  the  whole  foregoing  portion  of  the 
manuscript,  including  both  Muirchu  and  Tirechan.  The  gens, 
the  genelogia,  the  two  captivities  are  in  Muirchu. 

It  follows  that,  in  order  to  determine  where  Tirechan's  work 
stops,  we  must  have  recourse  to  internal  evidence — the  apparent 
external  evidence  being  fallacious.  Now  the  chronological  table  of 
Patrick's  life  ^^  is  inconsistent  with  Tirechan's  statements  at  the 
beginning  of  his  work,^^  and  therefore  we  are  justified  in  inferring 
that  this  table  dees  not  belong  to  his  book.  This  is  confirmed, 
perhaps,  by  an  external  indication  :  the  insertion  of  the  name 
Dairenne  in  a  darker  ink  and  different  script  ^*  just  before  the 
chronological  table  indicates  a  break,  though  the  meaning  of  the 
insertion  is  obscure. 

The  only  question  that  remains  is  whether  the  statement  of  the 
three  petitions  of  Patrick ''  belongs  to  Tirechan's  work  or  not.  The 
answer  can  hardly  be  doubtful.  It  seems,  on  any  supposition,  in- 
credible that  Tirechan  should  suddenly  break  off  his  record  of 
journeys,  church  foundations,  and  conversions,  and,  without  a  word 
about  Patrick's  death,  wind  up  his  memoir  with  the  three  petitions. 
The  probabilities  of  the  case  point  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
Tirechan  left  his  memoranda  of  Patrick's  ecclesiastical  activity  un- 
finished, and  that  the  last  record  he  set  down  was  the  baptism  of 
the  sons  of  Nia  Friuch  super  petram  Coithrigi  hi  Caissiul. 

Having  been  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  arguments  which  I  have 
stated,  I  turned  to  the  manuscript,  and  there  found  an  external  con- 
firmation.    There  is  an  interspace  of  two  lines  in  fol.  15  v.  B  between 

»  See  below,  §  13.  »  Trip.  p.  333.24.  '"  ^bid.  p.  333i5.22.     . 

"  LI.  16,  18,  ?0.  '2  Trip.  p.  33I21-27.  '"  Ibid.  p.  30219.25. 

'*  The  same  ink  and  script  reappear  (Dr.  Gwynn  points  out  to  me)  in  a  marginal 
note  (ymnus  colmdn  alo)  on  f.  16  r.  A,  and  in  the  text  of  f.  18  v.  B  ;  and  the  whole 
of  f.  19  r.  is  written  in  this  fashion.  For  reasons  which  need  not  be  given  here 
Dr.  Gwynn  is  inclined  to  think  that  these  portions  were  additions  made  not  by  another 
scribe,  but  by  Ferdomnach  himself. 

'>  Trip.  p.  33I10-20. 
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the  paragraph  ending  hi  Caissiul  and  that  beginning  Hoe  sunt.^^ 
There  is  no  such  mark  of  division  throughout  the  whole  text  of 
Tirechan,  which  runs  on  continuously  without  any  interspaces — not 
even  between  books  i.  and  ii. 

4.  The  general  scheme  of  Tirechan's  unfinished  memoranda  was 
geographical.  Patrick's  acts  are  arranged  in  the  framework  of  a 
long  circular  journey  through  Meath,  Connaught,  and  Ulster.  At 
the  end,  after  his  return  to  Meath,  is  recorded  his  going  into 
Leinster  and  Munster,  but  the  memoranda  deal  mainly  with  his 
doings  in  Meath  and  Connaught. 

Tirechan  addressed  his  book  to  men  in  Meath,^^  and  he  speaks 
of  the  acts  of  Patrick,  which  he  describes  in  book  i.  as  well  known 
to  them.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  tell  us  who  these  men  were  ; 
but  he  alleges  a  particular  motive  for  his  own  interest  in  Patrick, 
and  seems  to  imply  that  it  partly  impelled  him  to  compose  his 
memoranda.  He  complains  that  '  deserters  and  archicloci  and 
milites  Hiherniae  '  hate  Patrick,  having  taken  away  from  him  what 
was  his,  and  are  afraid  that  if  Patrick's  heir  were  to  seek  his 
Paruchia  he  could  claim  almost  the  whole  island,  *  for  God  gave 
him  the  whole  island,  with  the  men  thereof.'  '*  This  is  an  important 
passage,  and  will  claim  particular  attention  presently.  We  might 
infer  from  it  that  Tirechan  and  his  community  belonged  to  the 
Paruchia  of  Patrick,  but  elsewhere  there  is  a  clear  indication  that 
this  was  the  case.^^ 

There  are  some  other  personal  references  in  Tirechan.  He  had 
visited  ruined  Tara,  for  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  ^°  the  stone  on 
which  Lochlethan  was  said  to  have  been  dashed  to  pieces — perhaps 
the  old  phallic  stone  which  we  see  there  to-day.  He  had  visited 
Armagh  and  several  places  in  Connaught,  as  we  shall  subsequently 
learn.  Moreover  he  refers  to  his  personal  relations  to  Bishop 
Ultan,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  his  sources. 

5.  Sources :  Written. — A.  Sources  explicitly  mentioned. — The 
only  written  sources  to  which  Tirechan  refers  are  a  book  which 
belonged  to  Bishop  Ultan  and  the  '  Confession  '  of  St.  Patrick. 
Bishop  Ultan's  book  ^^  was  a  collection  of  *  Acta  '  based  partly 
upon  the  '  Confession,'  and  was  the  source  of  Tirechan  for  his  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  Patrick's  early  Ufa.     In  drawing  up  this  sketch 

"  The  gap  at  this  point  in  the  manuscript  is  reproduced  in  Dr.  Gwynn's  forth- 
coming edition.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  similar  gaps  after  '  in  die  iudicii ' 
(p.  332is)  and  after  '  in  honore '  (p.  333i4).  It  may  be  conjectured  that  these  para- 
graphs were  notes  entered  (in  the  course  of  the  eighth  century)  in  the  manuscript 
from  which  Ferdomnach  copied  the  Memoir  of  Tirechan,  but  clearly  distinguished 
from  that  work. 

"  '  In  vestris  regionibus,'  Trip.  p.  3II27.  '*  Ibid.  pp.  3113o-312b. 

'»  Ibid.  p.  309si.     See  below,  §  9.  '^'  Ibid.  p.  3077  ^'  Ibid.  p.  302,h. 
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Tirechan,  it  is  tolerably  clear,  had  before  him  only  this  book  of 
*  Acta,'  and  did  not  consult  the  *  Confession,'  although  he  refers  to 
it  as  the  saint's  own  commemoratio  laborum.^^  In  another  place  ^^ 
he  quotes  Patrick's  statement  ^*  that  he  gave  money  presents  to 
tribal  chiefs  to  secure  a  safe  passage  in  the  districts  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting.  We  have  no  indication  whether 
Tirechan,  when  he  wrote  this,  had  the  '  Confession  '  before  him  or 
quoted  it  at  secondhand. 

B.  Chronological  Notices. — At  the  end  of  the  introduction, 
immediately  after  the  statements  derived  from  Bishop  Ultan's  book, 
Tirechan  has  inserted  a  chronological  notice  as  to  the  dates  of 
Patrick's  death  and  Loegaire's  reign-^"*  This  notice  was  evidently 
derived  from  a  written  source,  as  Todd  rightly  inferred  ^^  from  the 
author's  doubt  as  to  whether  a  numeral  was  ii  or  u.  The  most 
obvious  conjecture  is  that  the  document  which  supplied  Tirechan 
with  this  chronological  record  was  the  same  book,  belonging  to 
Bishop  Ultan,  from  which  he  had  drawn  the  preceding  sketch  of 
Patrick's  early  life.^^  But  this  is  only  a  conjecture,  and  may  be 
quite  wrong. 

In  connexion  with  this  chronological  notice,  although  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  discuss  any  question  of  fact  concerning  Patrick's 
life,  it  is  within  my  scope  to  determine  what  year  Tirechan 
assigns  as  the  date  of  the  saint's  death.  The  manuscript  gives : 
'  a  passiojie  liautem  Christi  coUeguntur  anni  cccc  xxx  ui.'  This  date 
might  mean  four  distinct  years  according  to  the  Passion  era 
presumed.  It  might  mean  a.d.  (I)  463  {ann.  Pass.  =  28,  Victorian 
reckoning);  (2)  464  {aim.  Pass. -29)  ;  (3)  467  {ann.  Pass.  =  32)  ; 
(4)  468  {ann.  Pass.  — S3 '^^).  Now  it  maybe  shown  that  none  of 
these  years  can  have  been  intended  by  Tirechan  or  his  source. 

For  Tirechan  states  that  King  Loegaire  survived  Patrick  duobus 
uel  u  annis.  Consequently  Loegaire's  death  would  have  to  fall 
A.D.  (1)  a,  465,  or  b,  468  ;  or  (2)  a,  466,  or  &,  469  ;  or  (3)  a,  469, 
or  b,  472  ;  or  (4)  a,  470,  or  b,  473. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  likewise  states  that  King  Loegaire 
reigned  36  years  (that  is,  35  years  +  a;  months),  a  statement  which 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  chronology  of  the  Annals.     Loegaire  cam^ 

*^  I  have  shown  elsewhere  that  this  need  not  be  interpreted  of  some  lost  work 
of  Patrick.     See  the  Guardian,  27  Nov.  1901. 

2^  Trip.  p.  310s.  24  <  Confession,'  ibid.  p.  3723i_4. 

"  Trip.  p.  302.27  sqq.  '«  Todd,  St.  Patrick,  p.  395,  n.  1. 

*'  Zimmer  thinks  that  this  sketch  was  originally  contained  in  Patrick's  Confes- 
sion, assuming  that  our  text  of  that  document  as  contained  in  the  fuller  manuscripts 
is  imperfect  ('  Keltische  Kirche,'  in  Hauek's  Realencyklopadie  f.  protestantische 
TJieologie  ti.  Kir  die,  x.  220).  This  is  only  a  guess,  and  I  cannot  think  it  probable. 
Zimmer  does  not  indeed  suggest  that  the  '  liber  apud  Ultanum  '  was  the  Confession 
itself,  only  '  dass  Ultan  eine  vollstandige  Hs.  der  Confessio  gekannt  hat.' 

"*  Todd  curiously  assumed  this  era  without  discussion  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
then  reduced  the  date  falsely  to  469  ad.  (op.  cit.  p.  395). 
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to  the  throne  in  428-9  a.d.,^^  was  killed  in  463  a.d.  ;  ^o  Oilill  Molt 
succeeded  him  in  463  a.d.,^^  reigned  twenty  years,^"^  and  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Ocha  in  482  a.d.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was 
the  authentic  tradition  of  the  Annals. 

Here  I  must  make  a  short  digi-ession.  It  has  been  shown  (in 
my  judgment  convincingly)  by  Dr.  MacCarthy  that  the  form  to 
which  all  the  existing  Irish  annals  ultimately  go  back  was  derived 
from  Paschal  tables.^^  The  Paschal  data  were  omitted  as  irrelevant ; 
but  the  final  and  the  lunar  incidence  of  1  Jan.  were  employed  to 
distinguish  the  years.  Into  such  a  framework  the  old  annalists 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  later  compilers,  like  Tigernach) 
endeavoured  to  fit  foreign  dates  derived  from  foreign  chronicles, 
such  as  Marcellinus,  Isidore,  and  Bede ;  and  they  frequently  went 
wrong  in  the  process  of  equating  the  consular  years  with  their  own 
years,  marked  by  moons  and  week  days.  But  they  had  also  to  date 
and  synchronise  the  events  Of  their  native  land  ;  and  the  question 
arises,  what  material  or  what  landmarks  were  at  their  disposal  for 
arranging  those  events  ?  No  certain  answer  can  be  given  ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that,  before  the  synchronising  process  began, 
profane  events  were  dated  by  the  years  of  the  kings  of  Ireland.  In 
any  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  definite — and 

*'  '  Annals  of  Inisfallen '  (in  Rer.  Hib.  Script,  vol.  ii.),  the  first  entry ;  a.m.  (Vic- 
torian) 5630  =  A.M.  ('  Hebrew  ')  4381  {sic  legcndum,  as  Dr.  MacCarthy  has  shown)  = 
A.D.  429.  See  MacCarthy,  op.  cit.  infra,  p.  363.  The  date  is  CDnfirmed  by  the  equa- 
tion A.D.  432  =  fourth  year  of  Loegaire,  in  the  third  entry  of  the  same  Annals. 

*•  A7in.  Ult.  sub  a.  462,  and  in  Ann.  Inisf.  the  same  entry,  wrongly  equated  by 
the  editor  with  464  a.d. 

*'  Ann.  Ult.  sub  a.,  and  in  Anti.  Inisf.  (wrongly  equated  with  465  a.d.) 

**  Compare  the  tract  (date,  second  half  of  twelfth  century)  published  by  Dr. 
MacCarthy  from  the  Book  of  Ballymote  (p.  48  b)  in  his  Todd  Lecture  IV.  on  the 
Codex  Palatino-Vaticanus  830,  p.  396:  '  Ailill  molt  mac  Nathi  \i.e.  n-Dathi]  fiche 
bliadhan '  ( =  twenty  years).  In  the  same  place  there  is  an  entry  about  Loegaire's 
reign  which  deserves  attention,  because  it  helps  to  expose  an  argument  which  Todd 
adduced  in  support  of  his  unconvincing  reconstruction  of  Patrician  chronology. 
The  entry  is, '  Laegaire  macNeill  triginta  annis  regnum  Hiberniae  post  adventum  Patricii 
tenuit.'  This  disposes  of  Todd's  explanation  of  the  parallel  passage  in  the  '  Book  of 
Lecan  '  (Todd,  op.  cit.  p.  397),  which  he  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  whole  duration 
of  Loegaire's  reign  was  thirty  years.  It  may  be  suspected  that  Todd  himself  was  not 
quite  happy  about  his  argument,  as  it  is  disproved  by  a  notice  in  the  tract  on  the 
'Keigns  and  Times  of  Ireland  after  the  Faith,'  in  the  'Book  of  Leinster,'  which  he 
cites  (p.  184)  and  is  unable  to  explain  away  except  by  an  assertion  (p.  398,  n.  2).  In 
quoting  the  entry  he  omits  the  date,  which  will  be  found  in  Stokes's  edition  of  the 
tract,  in  Trip.  p.  512 :  '  [a.m.]  iiii  m.  ccc.  Ixxx  iiii,'  which  is  a.d.  432.  This, 
combined  with  the  date  given  for  Oilill  Molt's  accession  (a.d.  463),  shows  that  the 
compiler  of  the  tract  meant  what  he  said.  Todd's  criticism  in  the  same  connexion  on 
the  chronology  in  Gilla  Coemain's  poem  is  from  the  purpose,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Dr.  MacCarthy. 

**  Dr.  MacCarthy's  investigations,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  '  grundlegend,'  have 
been  published  in  the  Todd  Lectures  (cited  in  preceding  note)  and  in  the  introduction 
to  the  A7inals  of  Ulster,  vol.  iv.  (Rolls  series).  His  view  that  historical  entries  were 
made  (at  the  time)  in  actual  Paschal  tables  is  plausible  and  possibly  right,  but  is  not 
proved. 
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probably,  for  some  time  back,  perfectly  correct — record  of  the 
number  of  regnal  years  of  the  kings.  Such  records  could  be 
preserved  by  memory ;  it  does  not  matter,  for  our  present  purpose, 
whether  they  were  committed  to  writing  or  not  before  Christian 
literati  began  the  work  of  synchronising.  It  is  clear  that  the  most 
meagre  chronicle  of  this  kind  would  involve  the  dates  of  certain 
^  events — such  as  that  of  a  battle  in  which  an  drd-ri  was  slain.  The 
^  regnal  years  would  doubtless  have  been  remembered  in  round 
numbers ;  a  king,  for  example,  who  died  after  his  29th  yeaar  was 
completed  would  be  remembered  as  having  reigned  30  years.  Now 
the  synchronisers  adopted  the  convention  of  recording  the  death  of 
a  king  or  pope  in  one  year  and  the  accession  of  his  successor  in  the 
next.  Hence,  when  it  is  recorded  that  Loegaire  succeeded  Dathi  in 
429  A.D.,  and  died  in  462  a.d.,  we  have  to  determine  whether  the  first 
regnal  change  occurred  in  429  or  in  428,  and  whether  the  second 
occurred  in  462  or  in  463.  The  circumstance  that  the  regnal 
years  of  Loegaire's  are  handed  down  as  36,  and  those  of  Oilill 
Molt  as  20,  decides  for  the  dates  a.d.  428  and  463. 

Now  the  dating  of  the  battle  of  Ocha  in  the  *  Ultonian  Annals ' 
throws  an  interesting  light  on  this  subject.  Two  dates  are  given  : 
482  A.D.  and  483  a.d.  The  first  date  was  recognised  by  that 
annalistic  tradition,  which  was  the.  main  ultimate  source  of  the 
compilation,  as  is  proved  (1)  by  the  appearance  of  the  entry  (in  a 
mutilated  form)  under  the  corresponding  year  in  the  *  Annals  of 
Inisfallen,'  and  (2)  by  the  fact  that  the  entry  is  made  in  categorical 
form,  while  the  entry  under  483  a.d.  is  (a)  qualified  by  vel  in  hoc 
anno  secundum  alios,  (b)  is  in  Irish,  cath  Ocha  instead  of  helium 
Oche,  (c)  does  not  mention  the  death  of  Oilill.  The  second  date, 
therefore,  was  drawn  from  another  source.  Now  it  might  be 
argued  that  this  second  date  deserves  the  preference,  on  the  follow- 
ing ground :  If  Oilill  Molt  was  slain  in  482  a.d.  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  accession  of  his  successor  Lugaid  entered  under  the  next 
year,  483  a.d.,  in  accordance  with  the  conventional  practice  of  the 
Annals ;  and  then  we  should  expect  to  find  it  repeated  (with 
secundum  alios  or  a  similar  formula)  under  484  a.d.,  to  suit  the 
alternative  dating  of  the  battle  of  Ocha  ;  whereas  we  find  Lugaid's 
accession  recorded  only  under  484  a.d.  and  without  any  expression 
of  doubt.  Therefore  it  might  be  said :  Lugaid's  conventional 
accession  year  being  484  a.d.,  his  actual  accession  and  his  pre- 
decessor's death  must  have  fallen  in  483  a.d. 

Such  reasoning  would  miss  the  point.  The  circumstance  that 
the  Annals  set  Oilill  Molt's  death  in  482  a.d.  and  Lugaid's  accession 
in  484  A.D.  is  historically  significant.  It  proves  that  there  was  an 
interregnum  of  more  than  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Ocha  before 
Lugaid  was  recognised  as  over-king.  This  is  the  true  inference, 
and   it   explains   at   once  the  double  dating   of  the   battle.     For 
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Lugaid's  accession  being  fixed  to  484  a.d.,  the  chronological  pre- 
sumption might  seem  to  be  that  his  predecessor  must  have  died  in 
483  A.D. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  in  regard  to  this  king 
Lugaid's  death.  He  died  in  508  a.d.  ;  there  was  an  interregnum 
of  five  years  ;  and  Muirchertach  became  king  of  Ireland  in  513  a.d. 
That  was  the  genuine  tradition.  But  some  hasty  chronologist 
seeing  Muirchertach's  accession  in  513  a.d.,  inferred  that  Lugaid's 
death  must  have  fallen  in  512  a.d.  ;  and  this  alternative  date  is 
quoted  in  the  *  Ultonian  Annals  '  from  a  mysterious  source  called  the 
'  Liber  Monachorum.' 

I  have  made  this  digression  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what 
seems  to  be  an  assured  fact,  that  the  Christian  chronologists  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  had  to  do  with  a  perfectly  definite — and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  suppose  a  perfectly  authentic 
— tradition  as  to  the  regnal  years  of  the  Irish  kings.  Now  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  Tirechan  had  any  other  tradition  before 
him/''^  or  that  his  source  agreed  with  the  annalistic  tradition  in 

'*  Another  date  for  the  accession  of  Loegaire  is  suggested  (not  stated)  in  the 
Annals  of  Ultonia  and  Inisfallen,  but  manifestly  rests  on  a  mere  mistake.  The  death 
of  King  Dathi,  who  preceded  Loegaire,  is  entered  under  a.d.  445  in  the  '  Ultonian 
Annals,'  and  (in  a  mutilated  form)  in  the  '  Annals  of  Inisfallen.'  The  former  entry 
is  in  Irish  with  the  addition  in  Latin,  '  et  obiit  xx»  [sic]  tribus  annis  regnavit  in 
Hibernia,'  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  traditional  limits  of  his  reign — a.d.  405 
('?406)-428  =  twenty-three  years.  We  may  conclude  that  this  entry  has  crept  in  here 
simply  by  accident — an  accident  which  must  have  happened  to  the  common  source  of 
the  two  chronicles,  and  for  which  neither  the  Inisfallen  nor  the  Ultonian  compiler  is 
responsible.  The  original  entry  (expanded  in  Ann.  Ult.)  was  doubtless  in  Latin, 
'Dathi  obiit  et  xxiii  annis  regnavit  in  Hibernia,'  and  was  meant  to  appear  under  the 
year  corresponding  to  a.d.  428.  Now  if  in  a  list  of  years  distinguished  by  lunar 
incidence  this  entry  had  been  inserted  under  the  year  lun.  uii  ( =  a.d.  426),  instead  of 
under  lun.  xxiiii  (  =  a.d.  428),  it  is  conceivable  that  it  might  have  been  inadvertently 
inserted,  in  the  course  of  compilation,  under  lun.  uii  of  the  following  decemnovennal 
cycle  ( =  A.D.  445).     I  suggest  this  as  a  possible  source  of  the  mistake. 

In  connexion  with  Loegaire  I  must  point  out  another  error  which  might  mislead. 
There  is  a  statement  in  Ann.  Ult.  (under  a.d.  432)  that  Patrick  arrived  in  the  thir- 
teenth (xii  is  clearly  an  error  for  xiii)  or  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Loegaire,  and  the 
editor  suggests  that  this  may  be  taken  seriously  as  a  possibly  authentic  tradition 
assigning  Patrick's  arrival  in  Ireland  to  a.d.  443.  He  quotes  the  corresponding 
passage  in  the  '  Annals  of  Inisfallen.'  But  this  passage  should  have  saved  him  from 
drawing  such  a  deduction.  The  statement  there  (at  least  according  to  O'Conor's 
text :  a  necessary  reserve)  is  tjjat  Patrick  arrived  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year, 
not  of  lioegdAxe,  but  of  Theodosius.  Here  is  the  text :  'Palladius  vero  hie  uno  anno 
mansit  xiimo  anno  Teothosii  minoris,  Patricius  vero  xiiio  vel  ut  alii  dicunt  xivto 
anno  eiusdem  venit  ad  Scotos  Patricius  quo  Palladius  ad  Romam  rediit,'  &c.  (the  text 
after  '  venit '  is  corrupt  —perhaps  '  [venit ;]  venit  ad  Scotos  Patricius  [anno]  quo,'  &c.) 
It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  statement  in  the  '  Ultonian  Annals  '  was  due  to  a  mis- 
understanding, and  does  not  represent  a  divergent  tradition  as  to  Patrick's  coming. 
How  the  mistake  as  to  the  years  of  Theodosius  occurred  does  not,  in  itself,  much 
matter,  but  it  is  not  difificult  to  discover.  433  a.d.  was  the  consular  year  '  Theodosii 
xiiii  et  Maximi : '  so  it  was  distinguished  in  the  chronicle  of  Marcellinus,  which  was 
largely  used  by  the  Irish  synchronisers,     xiiii  was  mistaken  for  the  regnal  year  of 
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regard  to  the  regnal  years  of  Loegaire  and  disagreed  with  it  as  to 
the  regnal  years  of  Oilill  Molt,  Tirechan's  date  for  the  death  of 
Patrick  involves,  as  we  have  seen,  dates  for  Loegaire's  death  varying 
from  464  to  473  a.d.,  all  of  which  necessitate  lesser  or  greater 
curtailments  of  the  reign  of  Oilill  Molt.  The  inference  is  that  the 
date  which  the  text  of  Tirechan  presents  for  St.  Patrick's  death  is 
inaccurate. 

On  this  supposition  we  find  a  perfectly  simple  solution.  The 
same  palaeographical  source  of  error  which  caused  Tirechan's 
doubt  whether  Loegaire  survived  Patrick  by  two  or  only  five  years — 
namely,  the  confusion  of  the  numerals  ii  and  u — has  produced  a  cor- 
ruption in  the  date  assigned  for  Patrick's  death.  Both  iu  and  iii 
ran  the  risk  of  being  taken  for  ui.  Thus  in  the  present  case 
ccccxxxui  might  have  been  a  misreading  of  either  ccccxxxiii  or 
ccccxxxiu.  And  either  of  these  readings  would  give  us  a  date  con- 
sistent with  the  rest  of  the  passage.  (1)  Ann.  Pass.  433  means 
A.D.  461,  reckoned  on  the  a.d.  29  era,  while  (2)  ann.  Pass.  434  gives 
A.D.  461  on  the  Victorian  system.  Either  number  therefore  might 
accord  with  the  statement  that  Loegaire  survived  Patrick  by  two 
years. 

Now  there  is  an  external  consideration  of  sufiicient  weight  to 
lead  us  to  decide  for  the  first  emendation :  ccccxxxiii.  In  the 
Armagh  MS.  the  numbers  4  and  9  are  denoted  not  by  iu  and  ix  but 
by  iiii  and  uiiii.  The  presumption  is  that  the  same  notation  was 
used  in  the  manuscripts  from  which  it  was  copied.  This  considera- 
tion weighs  against  the  emendation  ccccxxxiu. 

Our  conclusion  agrees  with  the  entry  in  the  *  Ultonian  Annals  ' 
under  a.d.  461  :  '  Hie  alii  quietem  Patrici  dicunt.'  ^^  We  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  same  year  was  intended  by  Tirechan, 
and  that  the  ami.  Pass.  433,  which  we  have  restored  to  his 
text,  was  calculated  on  the  a.d.  29  era. 

Now  there  is  an  important  entry  in  the  *  Annals  of  Inisfallen  ' 

Theodosius,  and  then  a.d.  432  and  431  were  equated  with  his  regnal  years  xiii  and 
xii.  Thus  the  point  of  the  entry  is  no  more  than  this  :  Some  people  held  the  opinion 
that  Patrick's  coming  should  be  placed  not  in  a.d.  432  but  in  a.d.  433. 

"*  It  must  be  insisted  that  this  date  is  an  alternative  to  the  a.d.  493  date.  It  has 
been  sometimes  referred  to  (for  instance  in  Mr.  Olden's  History  of  llie  Church  of 
Ireland)  as  if  it  were  an  alternative  to  the  entry  under  a.d.  457,  '  Quies  senis  Patrioii ' 
(op.  Chron.  Scot,  under  the  same  year).  This  is  an  unwarranted  assumption.  That  ' 
portion  of  Mr.  Olden's  book  relating  to  Patrick— the  only  part  I  have  glanced  at— is 
distinguished  by  slipshod  quotations  and  references  at  secondhand.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  unfounded  opinions  are  adopted  and  exaggerated  by 
uncritical  writers,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  Mr.  Olden  states  categorically  (p.  30)  that 
Patrick's  death  'took  place  in  a.d.  463,'  for  which  assertion  his  only  authority 
is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  W.  Stokes  (Trip,  intr.,  p.  cxliii)  that  the  saint  died  '  probably 
in  or  about  the  year  463'— confessedly  a  mere  opinion,  unsupported  by  historical' 
proofs. 

r2 
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placing  Patrick's  death  anno  eccexxxii  ajpassione  Domini.^''  It  is  incon- 
gruously inserted  under  the  year  corresponding  to  a.d.  493,  in  which, 
according  to  the  standard  annalistic  tradition,  Patrick  died ;  and 
this  very  incongruity,  without  any  indication  that  the  compiler  was 
conscious  of  it,  tells  a  tale.  The  date  has  to  be  corrected,  by  the 
addition  of  one  stroke,  to  ccccxxxiii.  In  the  '  Annals  of  Ulster  '  this 
date  was  rightly  equated  with  a.d.  461  and  entered  under  that  year 
as  an  alternative  to  the  dating  a.d.  493,  while  in  the  '  Annals  of 
Inisfallen  '  it  was  simply  inserted,  without  any  note  of  inconsistency, 
under  the  latter  year. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  a.p.  date  of  Patrick's  death  in 
Tirechan,  the  a.p.  date  in  the  southern  chronicle,  and  the  a.d.  461 
date  in  the  northern  chronicle  represent  one  original  datum. 
Kow  in  the  annalistic  tradition  which  forms  the  framework  of  the 
Annals  the  obituary  year  of  the  saint  was  a.d.  493.  This  is  the 
date  which  the  compiler  of  the  Inisfallen  and  the  compiler  of  the 
Ultonian  Annals  and  Tigernach  ^"  alike  found  in  the  framework  on 
which  they  constructed  their  compilations.  This  is  shown  by  the 
agreement  of  the  recensions  and  also  by  the  fact  that,  while  the 
Ultonian  Annalist  gives  the  date  a.d.  493  categorically,  he  gives 
the  date  a.d.  461  with  the  qualification  Jiic  alii  dicunt.  On  the 
other  hand  Tirechan,  our  earliest  source,  gives  the  a.d.  461  date, 
without  any  alternative  or  any  expression  of  doubt.  We  may  infer 
that  the  chronological  framework  which  is  the  basis  of  the  early 
post-Christian  portion  of  our  existing  Annals  had  not  been  fully 
constructed,  or  assumed  its  final  form,  or  been  generally  accepted 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century. 

But  before  that  time  learned  men  had  been  engaged  in  arranging 
the  chronology  of  Irish  history.  This  fact  is  disclosed  in  another 
chronological  notice  (in  book  ii.)  which  must  now  be  considered.^* 
Tirechan  appeals  to  the  authority  oi peritissimi  numerorum,  'tech- 
nical chronologists,*  ^^  for  the  date  which  he  assigns  for  the  birth  of 

'*  Under  the  year  equated  by  0' Conor  with  a.d.  488.  Collation  with  the  Ann.  Ult. 
shows  the  years  that  are  really  meant  in  the  corrupt  manuscript  of  the  '  Inisfallen 
Annals.'  The  years  a.d.  429-455  have  been  rightly  equated  by  Dr.  MacCarthy  (Cod. 
Pal.-Vat.  830,  p.  352  sqq^.) 

"  See  the  entry  in  ed.  Stokes,  Rev.  Celt.  xvii.  122.  The  year  corresponds  to 
A.D.  493. 

^  Trip.  p.  318i7  (very  inaccurately  printed).  The  text  should  run :  '  Interest 
autem  inter  mortem  Patrieii  et  [Ciarjani  natiuitatem,  [utj  peritissimi  numerorum 
aestimant,  cxl  [anjnorum,  et  baptizatus  est  Ceranus  a  [pue]ro  Patrieii  a  diacono 
lusto  <in>  pop[uli]  conspectu.'  The  reading  'populi,'  which  makes  good  sense, 
is  the  result  of  Dr.  Gwynn's  careful  examination  of  the  traces  in  the  manuscript, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  number  is  indistinct,  but  the  ex  is  legible,  and 
CXL  is  borne  out  by  the  derivative  passage  in  the  Tripartite  Life  (p.  10429),  though 
the  \sTiter  of  that  passage  misunderstood  his  source  and  took  140  to  be  the  age  of 
Justus. 

^  The  Irish  in  the  sixth  century  prided  themselves  on  their  skill  in  Paschal  calcu- 
lations ;  cp.  Columbanus,  Letter  to  Pope  Gregory  (Migne,  P.  L.  Ixxx.  261). 
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St.  Ciaran,  the  carpenter's  son.  At  a  first  glance  it  would  seem 
possible  that  his  information  here  was  oral,  that  he  personally 
consulted  experts  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  But  an  examin- 
ation of  the  notice  itself  will  decide  us  to  conclude  that  his  source 
was  a  written  document. 

According  to  this  notice  140  years  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  Patrick  and  the  birth  of  Ciaran.  This  is  obviously  false.  St. 
Ciaran  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century ;  his  death  is 
assigned  to  a.d.  549.  The  date  which  Tirechan  assigns  would  make 
him  a  contemporary  of  Ultan  and  an  elder  contemporary  of 
Tirechan  himself.  There  is,  therefore,  an  error.  It  might  occur 
to  one  that  cxl  is  a  textual  mistake  for  xl.  Since  Tirechan's  date 
for  Patrick's  death  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a.d.  461,  an  interval  of  40 
years  would  place  Ciaran's  birth  in  a.d.  501 — a  date  which  is 
physically  possible.  If  there  were  any  record  alleging  this  date 
we  might  consider  the  suggested  emendation  highly  probable  ;  but, 
as  the  records  which  exist  point  to  other  dates,  it  would  be  only  a 
useless  guess,  for  which  nothing  could  be  said. 

In  the  '  Ultonian  Annals  '  three  dates  ai^pear  to  be  assigned  for 
St.  Ciaran's  birth— a.d.  512,  517,  and  516.  The  first  two  dates 
are  given  under  the  respective  years  ;  the  third  is  indicated  under 
A.D.  549  (the  year  of  his  death)  by  the  statement  that  he  died  in 
the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  which  implies  that  he  was  born  in 
A.D.  516.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  second  and 
third  dates  really  represent  the  same  tradition,  a.d.  517,  the  dis- 
crepancy being  due  to  a  numerical  error.^°  Now  if  Tirechan's 
chronological  authority  approved  of  the  date  a.d.  512  the  interval 
from  Patrick's  death  to  Ciaran's  birth  would  have  been  assigned  as 
51  years.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a.d.  517  was  adopted  the  interval 
would  have  been  56  years.  This  puts  the  solution  in  our  hands — 
140-56  =  84.  In  other  words  the  chronologists,  to  whom  Tirechan 
refers,  operated  with  the  Paschal  84  cycle"*'  which  was  employed  in 
Ireland  before  the  conciliation  with  Eoman  usage — and  in  their  copy 
of  the  chronological  table  which  Tirechan  (or  his  authority)  con- 
sulted a  whole  cycle  had  been  accidentally  skipped  in  entering 
Ciaran's  birth.  The  56th  and  140th  years  (reckoned  exclusively) 
after  Patrick's  death  were  each  the  53rd  year  in  an  84  cycle.^^ 

Thus  the  text  of  the  Armagh  MS.  is  sound,  and  the 
error  was  due  to  an  inadvertency  in  Tirechan's  chronological  source.^* 

^"  xxxiii  (Ciaran's  age)  may  have  been  misread  as  xxxiu. 

*'  That  is,  they  distinguished  each  year  by  its  cyclic  number  in  the  84  cycle. 

*^  See  Dr.  MacCarthy's  table  N  {Annals  of  Ulster,  vol.  iv.)  He  has  shown  that 
the  initial  year  of  the  84  cycle  was  ad.  381,  and  has  calculated  fully  the  Paschal 
table.  I  ought  to  say  that  but  for  his  Paschal  investigations  the  solution  of  the 
Ciaran  passage  would  hardly  have  occurred  to  me. 

"•^  Of  course  it  is  also  possible  that  Tirechan  himself  was  the  culprit,  and  that  in 
counting  the  interval  of  years  between  the  two  entries  he  added  a  whole  cycle  un- 
wittingly. 
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The  inadvertency  is  fortunate,  for  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  behind 
the  scene. 

It  follows  that  the  date  of  Ciaran's  birth,  according  to  the 
chronological  specialists  who  enjoyed  credit  in  the  seventh  century, 
was  A.D.  517  ;  and  that  according  to  the  same  authorities  the  date 
of  Patrick's  death  was  a.d.  461.  We  might  now  be  inclined  to 
conjecture  that  the  other  dates  of  Tirechan,  as  to  Loegaire's  reign  and 
Patrick's  death,  were  derived  not  from  Ultan's  book  but  from  the 
same  document  in  which  he  found  Ciaran's  birth,  or  else  that  the 
notice  of  Ciaran's  birth  was  in  Ultan's  book.  But  we  must  not 
try  to  know  too  much. 

In  illustration  of  the  foregoing  criticism  of  the  chronological 
passages  in  Tirechan  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out  here  the  import 
of  a  passage  in  the  '  Historia  Brittonum.'  This  passage  "**  supplies  its 
own  date — a.d.  858 — and  furnishes  three  dates  for  St.  Patrick. 

1".  a  nativitate  domini  usque  ad  adventum  Patricii  ad  Scottos  ccccv 
anni  sunt. 

2°.  viginti  tres  cycli  decemnovennales  ab  ineamatione  domini  usque 
ad  adventum  Patricii  in  Hiberniam  et  ipsi  annos  efficixmt  numero 
ccccxxxviii. 

3°.  a  morte  Patricii  usque  ad  obitum  sanctae  Brigidae  sexaginta 
anni. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  statements  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed  that  they  refer  to  two 
distinct  advents — the  second  to  the  chief  advent  of  which  the 
traditional  date  is  a.d.  432,  and  the  first  to  some  earlier  visit.^* 
But  this  is  not  a  permissible  explanation.  For  the  writer  is  not 
concerned  here  with  Patrick's  biography ;  he  is  concerned  only  with 
leading  epochs,  such  as  the  coming  of  Patrick,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  he  would  mention  in  this  context,  as  an  epoch,  the 
date  of  a  minor  event,  such  as  Patrick's  captivity  (the  only  earlier 
visit  for  which  there  is  evidence).  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
adventus  Patricii  in  1°  is  the  same  as  the  adventus  Patricii  in  2°. 
And  the  number  ccccv  is  perfectly  sound  ;  it  is  the  Passion  date  (on 
the  Victorian  reckoning)  ^^  corresponding  to  a.d.  432  (=  405  +  27). 
The  error  lies  in  nativitate,  which  is  simply  a  slip  of  the  pen  for 
passione.  We  have  not  to  seek  far  for  an  instance  of  this  particular 
inadvertency  ;  we  find  one  in  the  Irish  version  of  this  very  work.*' 
Thus  1°  gives  the  received  date   a.d.   432  for   the   coming  of 

**  Ed.  Mommsen,  pp.  158-9  (Chron.  Min.  vol.  iii.) 

**  Mommsen  seems  tacitly  to  adopt  this  view  (p.  117). 

*^  The  same  Passion  date  occurs  in  the  document  (A)  edited  by  Dr.  MacCarthy 
from  the  '  Book  of  Ballymote '  (see  supra).  The  manuscript  gives  a.p.  401,  402 
(  =  A.M.  5632,  5633  =  A.D.  431,  432),  which  he  has  corrected  to  404,  405. 

"  Ed.  Mommsen,  p.  172:  '  Jiiennms,  anno  cccxlvii  post  passwnem  Christi ;  Nenn, 
interpretatus,  a  nativitate  Christi  cccxlvii  annos,^ 
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Patrick.  But  in  2"  we  find  the  same  event  dated  a.d.  437  (=Ann. 
Incarn.  438,  the  first  year  of  an  Alexandrine  decemnovennal  cycle). 
It  is  obvious  that  the  writer  was  unconscious  of  the  incongruity, 
and  thought  that  the  two  dates  coincided.  The  explanation  of  his 
error  is  simple.  The  Passion  year,  405,  was  his  datum ;  and,  being 
inexperienced  in  chronological  systems  and  not  knowing  that  it  was 
calculated  on  the  a.d.  28  era  of  Victorius,  he  proceeded  to  reduce  it 
to  an  Incarnation  year  by  adding  33.  This  gave  him  438,  which  he 
recognised  as  the  first  year  of  a  decemnovennal  cycle.  It  is  not  un- 
important to  clear  this  up,  for  one  is  not  yet  quite  sure  that  the 
spectre  of  Todd's  Patrician  chronology  is  laid. 

In  3°  the  date  of  Patrick's  death  is  not  given,  a.d.  493  is 
obviously  out  of  the  question,  a.d.  457,  which  seems  to  be  the 
obituary  year  of  Patrick  in  the  '  Annales  Cambriae,'  has  been 
adduced  as  relevant ;  ■**  but  no  date  has  been  handed  down  for  the 
death  of  St.  Brigit  which  combined  with  a.d.  457  will  give  an 
interval  of  sixty  years.  We  must  fall  back  on  a.d.  461,  and  perhaps 
the  simplest  explanation  might  seem  to  be  that  the  date  implied  for 
St.  Brigit's  death  was  a.d.  521,  which  has  the  authority  of  the  '  An- 
nales Cambriae.'  But  there  is  a  serious  objection.  The  author  of 
the  passage  under  our  consideration  states  that  *  four  '  years  elapsed 
between  the  birth  of  Columcille  and  the  death  of  Brigit.  But  there 
is  no  authority  for  a.d.  517  as  the  date  of  Columcille's  birth  ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  '  Annales  Cambriae  '  place  both  events  in  the  same 
year,  521,  shows  that  the  author  was  not  following  a  tradition 
preserved  in  that  compilation.''^  If  we  consider  that  the  date  of 
Patrick's  death  might  have  been  known  to  him  in  the  form  of  a 
Passion  year,  434  (Victorian),  and  would  have  been  reduced,  by  the 
same  process  to  which  he  submitted  the  advent  date,  to  the  Incar- 
nation year  467= a.d.  466;  and  if  we  suppose  that  a.d.  526 — one 
of  the  dates  assigned  for  Brigit's  death  in  the  *  Ultonian  Annals '  ^^ — 
was  given  to  him  not  as  a  Passion  year,  but  in  another  form,   we 

**  Mommsen,  p.  159,  n.  1. 

*^  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  date  for  Brigit's  death  in  the  Ann.  Cambr. 
represents  an  independent  tradition.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  these  annals  give 
the  date  of  St.  Ciardn's  death  as  {ann.  100  =  )  a.d.  544,  whereas  the  accepted  date  (as 
to  which  there  is  exceptional  unanimity)  in  the  Irish  records  is  a.d.  549.  It  is  much 
more  likely  in  this  case  that  there  was  a  mistake  of  five  years  in  the  entry  than  that 
there  was  a  different  tradition.  The  Irish  dates  in  the  early  portion  of  the  Cambrian 
Annals  ought  not  to  be  lightly  invoked ;  it  is  more  probable  that  some  of  them  are 
misadjustments  of  dates  calculated  on  different  eras  than  that  they  represent  a  distinct 
tradition. 

*"  The  alternative  dates  524  and  §26  for  Brigit's  death  (both  given  in  Ann.  Ult.) 
are  probably  due  to  the  alternative  dates  491  and  493  for  Patrick's  death.  If,  for 
instance,  a.d.  524  was  the  actual  year  of  her  death  it  was  noted  that  thirty-three 
years  elapsed  since  Patrick's  death  in  491 ;  then  on  the  hypothesis  that  Patrick  died 
in  493  it  was  argued  back  that  Brigit  died  in  526.  Or  the  process  may  have  been  the 
reverse. 
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can  see  how  he  counted  exactly  (526  —  466)  sixty  years  between  the 
two  events/^ 

My  purpose  in  discussing  this  passage  is  to  show  that  the  date 
A.p.  433  (= Victorian  434)=a.d.  461  was  current  in  the  ninth 
century  as  the  year  of  St.  Patrick's  death. 

C.  Tirechdn  and  Muivchu :  Common  Sources. — I  have  still  to 
mention  a  passage  in  book  ii.  which  may  have  been  transcribed 
from  an  older  document.  It  is  the  legend  of  Patrick  breathing 
fire  upon  the  son  of  Miliucc  in  the  time  of  his  captivity .^^  The 
circumstance  that  Patrick  is  here  called  Succetus  suggests  that  this 
may  be  a  transcription.  And  the  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the 
probability  that  the  following  passage,  about  the  angel's  footstep 
at  Scirte  and  his  command  to  Patrick,  comes  from  a  written  source. 
One  might  indeed,  at  first  sight,  gather  from  an  expression  that 
Tirechan  had  himself  visited  Skerry.  He  says  that  the  footstep  of 
the  angel  usque  nunc  pene  adest.  This  sounds  as  if  the  alleged 
trace  of  the  angel's  foot  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  and  he  had 
required  an  effort  of  faith  to  convince  his  eyes  that  it  was  visible. 
But  the  inference  would  be  hasty.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  Tirechan 
was  here  using  a  document  we  may  be  practically  sure  that  the 
words  pene  adest  are  transcribed,  and  are  not  the  record  of  his  own 
personal  impression.  Now  compare  this  passage  with  two  passages 
in  Muirchu's  'Life.' 


Tirechan 

(p.  330,5-19). 
(Et  exiit  ad  Mon- 
tem  Scirte  ad  locum) 
petrae  super  quam 
vidit  anguelum  Domini 
stantem,  et  vestigium 
pedis  illius  usque 
nunc  pene  adest,  cum 
ascendisset  in  caelum 
pedibus  extensis  de 
monte  ad  montem,  dix- 
itque :  Ecce  navis  tua 
parata  est ;  surge  et 
ambula. 


MumcHu 
(p.  276n-,4). 
De  quo  monte 
multo  ante  .  .  .  preso 
vestigio  in  petra 
alterius  mentis  expe- 
dito  gradu  uidit 
anguelum  Victoricum 
in  conspectu  eius  as- 
cendisse  in  caelum. 


MUIRCHU 

(p.  800,«-,3). 
anguelus  .  .  . 
pedem  supra  petram 
ponens  in  Scirit  in 
[sic]  montem  Mis 
coram  se  ascendit ; 
vestigia  pedis  angueli 
in  petra  hue  usque 
manentia  cernuntur. 


*'  A.D.  526  is  the  fifth  year  after  the  date  for  Columcille's  birth  given  by  Tigemach 
{Rev.  Celt.  1896,  p.  128;  kal.  vii  =  ),  a.d.  522,  and  this  might  explain  the  author's 
'  quattuor  anni.'  If  a.d.  523  (Ann.  Ult.),  which  has  more  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
true  date  of  St.  Columba's  birth  (since  it  satisfies  the  particular  statement  in  Lebar 
Brec,  31  a,  1.  49,  that  he  was  born  on  7  Dec.  =  Thursday),  were  intended  we  should 
expect  '  tres  anni.'  a.d.  523  is  itself  inconsistent  wit'n  the  recorded  age  (seventy-six 
years)  of  Columba  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  year  of  his  death  being,  as  Dr. 
MacCarthy  has  shown,  a.d.  596  (cp.  Cod.  Pal.-Vat.  830,  p.  22);  and  the  seventy-six 
years  of  the  Annals  is  borne  out  by  the  statements  in  Adamnan's  Life  (cp.  Reeves, 
Adanman,  p.  Ixix).    This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss   the  vexed  question  of  St. 
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It  is  clear  that  these  three  passages  go  back  ultimately  to  an 
original  written  account ;  the  use  of  ^^e^ra  is  significant.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  Tirechan  and 
Muirchu  consulted  copies  of  the  same  document.  It  is  to  be 
observed  at  least  that,  in  regard  to  Miliucc,  Muirchu  seems  to 
know  nothing  of  Tirechan's  story  of  Patrick  breathing  fire,'^^  while 
Tirechan  makes  no  reference  to  the  death  of  Miliucc,  recorded  by 
Muirchu.  The  probable  conclusion  is  that  the  document  used  by 
Tirechan  (Ultan's  book  ?)  and  the  document  used  by  Muirchu 
derived  the  record  of  the  angel's  footstep  on  the  petra  from  a 
common  original. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noticed  that  while  Muirchu  takes 
Patrick  straight  from  Inbher  Dea  to  Dalaradia — first  to  Saul  and 
then  to  the  scene  of  his  captivity — Tirechan  omits  all  mention  of 
the  visit  to  southern  Dalaradia  and  transfers  the  visit  to  Scirte  to 
a  later  stage. 

There  is  another  point  at  which  Tirechan  and  Muirchu  touch — 
the  legend  of  the  conflicts  of  Patrick  with  the  magicians  of  Loegaire. 
Their  versions  of  the  incidents  which  caused  the  deaths  of  the  two 
magicians  correspond  accurately ;  but  they  relate  the  incidents  in 
different  order,  and  they  name  the  magicians  differently.  Muirchu 
calls  the  magician  who  was  burnt  to  death  in  the  ordeal  Lucetmael 
(alias  Konal) ;  the  other,  who  was  flung  upwards  into  the  air  and 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  ground,  he  calls  Lochru  (alias  Lothroch). 
Tirechan  speaks  of  three  magicians,  but  his  text  gives  the  names 
of  only  two — Cruth  and  Lochlethlanu.  Of  these  Lochlethlanu 
corresponds  to  Lochru.  He  does  not  designate  by  name  the  other 
magician  who  was  burnt  in  the  cassnla  of  Benignus ;  so  that  it 
remains  uncertain  whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with  Cruth  or  the 
anonymous  third.  It  is  quite  jDossible  that  Lucet  has  fallen  out  of 
the  text  between  the  other  two  names.  But  even  if  the  two 
writers  agreed  in  this  name  the  other  divergency  is  sufiicient 
to  show  that  Tirechan  did  not  depend  on  the  document 
used  by  Muirchu.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  Muirchu 
places  the  destruction  of  Lochru  on  the  night  of  Easter  Eve, 
and  the  ordeal  of  Lucetmael  on  Easter  Day,  while  Tirechan 
reverses  the  order  of  the  incidents  and  does  not  distinguish  the 
occasions. 

Columba's  birth-date,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the  data  could  be  reconciled  by 
supposing  that  the  true  year  is  a.d.  520,  and  the  birthday  7  Dec.  =  Monday,  '  feria  ii,' 
Thursclay  inthe  Lebar  Brec  arising  from  the  common  confusion  of  ii  with  u.  On  this 
hypothesis  the  entry  of  the  event  under  519  in  Ann.  Lit.  may  be  merely  a  mistake, 
520  being  intended. 

^'^  '  Sed  alia  nocte — excelsi,'  Trip.  p.  SSO^-u. 

^*  Nor  of  his  instructing  Miliucc's  son  and  daughters  (Tirechan,  pp.  32929- 
330,). 
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Observe  how  the  two  accounts  of  the  former  incident  tally. 

TlRECHAN  MUIRCHU 

(pp.  3O625-3075).  (p.28l7-,6). 

et   elevavit   Patricius   manus  suas  hunc        autem       intuens      turvo 

Deo  circa  magum  Lochletheum  ^^  oculo    talia     promentem     sanctus 

et   dixit :  Domine  mi,  iece   a    me  Patricius,   ut  quondam   Petrus  de 

canem  qui  oblatrat  faciem  tuam  et  Simone,  cum   quadam   potentia  et 

me;  eat  in  m/yrtem.     Et  intende-  magno    clamore     confidenter     ad 

runt  **  omnes  magum  elevatum  per  Dominum      dixit :    Domine,      qui 

tenebras  nocturnales  poene  usque  ad  omnia    potes    et  in   tua  potestate 

caelum,  sedrezjers^ts^*"  cadaver  illi  us  consistunt  quique  me  missisti  hue, 

congluttinatum      grandinibus      et  hie   impius   qui  blasfemat    7iomsn 

nivibus  commixtum  scintillis  igneis  tuum  elevetur  nunc  foras   et  cito 

in    terram    ante   faciem    omnium  moriatur.     Et    his  dictis   elivatus 

cecidit.     Et  est  lapis  illius  in  oris  est  in  aethera  magus  et  iterum  di- 

australibus    orientalibusque    usque  missus    foras    desuper     verso     ad 

in    praesentem  diem    et    conspexi  lapidem    cerebro    comminutus    et 

ilium  oculis  meis.  mortuus  fuerat  coram  eis. 

These  two  accounts  correspond  closely.  Tirechan's  is  the  more 
vigorous  and  picturesque ;  he  adds  the  touch  that  the  body  in  its 
passage  through  the  air  became  conglutinatum  grandinibus  et  nivibus 
and  commixtum  scintillis  igneis.  Muirchu  has  clearly  transformed 
the  language  of  his  source  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas  of 
style ;  instead  of  the  vigorous  canem  qui  oblatrat  of  Tirechan  he 
gives  the  tame  impius  qui  blasphemat;  instead  of  the  simple  ad 
caelum  he  has  in  aethera.  But  both  accounts  go  back  to  a  common 
source,  which  is  probably  reproduced  pretty  closely  in  Tirechan. 
The  proof  that  they  do  not  represent  independent  versions  of  the 
legend  is  the  fact  that  in  both  Patrick  appeals  to  God  in  speeches 
not  only  of  the  same  intent  but  closely  similar  in  form. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Tirechan's  abrupt  lapis  illius  is  not 
quite  intelligible ;  or  rather  it  would  suggest  a  gravestone,  if  we 
had  not  Muirchu's  version,  which  shows  that  it  was  the  stone  on 
which  the  body  was  dashed  to  pieces.  We  may  infer  that  in  his 
source  there  was  a  clause  (which  he  omitted  to  transcribe)  corre- 
sponding to  Muirchu's  verso  ad  lapidem  cerebro  comminutus. 
Another  point  to  be  observed  is  the  implied  note  of  time  in  ycr 
tenebras  nocturnales,  which  shows  that  Tirechan's  source  agreed 
with  the  tradition  of  Muirchu,  who  placed  the  incident  on  the 
night  of  Easter  Eve. 

In  general  this  comparison  illustrates  the  difference  between 
Muirchu  the  stylist  and  Tirechan,  who  was  probably  content,  when 

**  Scribal  error  for  '  Lochlethaneum.' 

**  '  Heard  '  (cp.  Fr.  '  entendre  ') — a  graphic  touch. 

**  Apparently  adverbial,  on  analogy  of  the  prepositions  '  versus,'  '  adversus.' 
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he  used  a  written  source,  to  reproduce  it  simply,  or  if  he  altered  it, 
only  to  abbreviate  it/^ 

6.  Sources:  Oral. — (1)  In  his ^reZmma?7/ sketch  of  St.  Patrick's 
early  life  Tlrechan  derived  one  statement  from  the  mouth  of  Bishop 
Ultan.  '  Patrick  was  thirty  years  in  the  island  which  is  called 
Aralanensis  ;  mihi  testante  Ultano  episcopo.'  ^^ 

(2)  As  to  hook  i.,  the  author  professes  that  most  of  his  story 
is  well  known  to  those  whom  he  addresses  in  the  land  of  the  Hui 
Neill,  but  adds  that  he  derived  some  useful  information  for  it  from 
many  seniors  and  from  Ultan.-^^  One  scrap  of  information  that  he 
obtained  from  '  seniors  '  he  permits  us  to  know.  He  gives  the  names 
of  three  brothers  and  their  sister  who  were  established  by  Patrick 
in  a  church  which  he  founded  at  Vadum  Molae  (near  Kells),  on  the 
authority  of  old  men.^° 

(3)  As  to  the  sources  of  hook  ii.,  the  longest  and  most  important 
part  of  the  memoir,  no  indication  is  supplied. 

7.  A  grave  question  therefore  arises  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
Tirechan's  copious,  though  for  the  most  part  concise,  memoranda 
concerning  the  acts  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  regions  of  Connaught. 
Now  we  must  suppose  one  of  two  things.  Either  Tlrechan  copied 
from  one  or  more  written  documents  or  else  he  collected  the 
material  (himself  or  by  the  help  of  another)  from  oral  sources  in 
Connaught.  We  may  reject,  at  least  provisionally,  the  former 
alternative.  If  Tlrechan  had  used  a  liher  enumerating  the 
Connaught  foundations  and  the  proceedings  of  Patrick  in  that 
kingdom,  the  presumption  is  that  he  would  have  mentioned  it  or 
alluded  to  it ;  and  it  will  appear  hereafter  that  this  consideration 
is  weightier  than  it  might  seem  to  be  at  first  sight.  We  will, 
accordingly,  assume  for  the  present  that  his  sources  were  oral,  as  in 
book  i. 

Now  his  memoranda  by  no  means  resemble  biographical  *  Acta  ' 
which  are  written  to  glorify  the  memory  of  a  saint  and  edify  the 
faithful.  Miracles  and  legendary  anecdotes  are  introduced  when 
occasion  demands,  but  the  miraculous  is  not  prominent.  Tirechan's 
work  is  virtually  an  enumeration  of  the  ecclesiastical  foundations  of 
Patrick,  with  a  description  of  the  circumstances  in  which  each  was 

*'  The  story  of  the  ordeal  of  fire,  to  which  Lucetmael  and  Benignus  were  sub- 
mitted, is  told  so  very  briefly  by  Tirechan  (p.  306i7_24)  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
compare  it  with  the  long  relation  of  Muirchu  (pp.  2842s-285i5).  But  observe  that 
Tirechan  (who  may  have  simply  written  down  the  well-known  tale  frorr.  memory, 
without  a  book  before  him)  adds  that  Patrick  said,  '  In  hac  hora  consumpta  est 
gentilitas  Hiberniae  tota.' 

"  Trip.  p.  30224. 

**  Ibid.  p.  3II28,  '  a  senioribus  multis  ac  ab  illo  Ultano.' 

*'  Toid,  p.  30733,  '  ut  senes  mihi  indicaverunt.' 
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founded.  This  is  the  thread  on  which  all  other  details  are  strung 
or  hung.  And,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  the  information  must  in 
many  or  most  cases  have  been  gained  on  the  spot.  Now  the 
gathering  together  of  this  material  was  a  work  of  considerable 
trouble  and  research,  a  work  which  no  ordinary  hagiographer  would 
have  been  in  the  least  likely  even  to  think  of  undertaking.  The 
original  compiler,  whether  Tirechan  or  another,  must  have  travelled 
about  for  the  purpose ;  and  we  may,  I  think,  set  it  down  as  highly 
improbable  that  any  ecclesiastic — in  Ireland  or  anywhere  else— in 
the  sixth  or  in  the  seventh  century,  made  a  systematic  tour  from 
a  purely  literary  motive,  to  obtain  material  for  a  historical  work. 

What  then  was  the  motive  which  prompted  the  collection  of  this 
material  ?  To  enable  us  to  judge  the  work  of  Tirechan  this  is  a 
problem  that  demands  solution. 

8.  We  must  turn  to  a  passage  (already  briefly  referred  to)  which, 
if  not  intended  to  assign  a  reason  for  Tirechan's  special  interest  in 
the  acts  of  St.  Patrick,  seems  to  be  irrelevant. 

Cor  autem  meum  cogitat  in  me  de  Patricii  dilectione  quia  uideo 
dissertores  et  archiclocos  et  milites  Hiberniae  quod  odio  habent  parucbiam 
Patricii,  quia  substraxerunt  ab  eo  quod  ipsius  erat,  timentque  quoniam  si 
quaereret  heres  Patricii  parucbiam  illius  potest  pene  totam  insolam  reddere 
in  parucbiam,  quia  deus  dedit  illi  totam  insolam  cum  hominibus  per 
anguelum  domini,  &c.^' 

The  'paruchia  of  Patrick  has  suffered  and  is  in  danger :  this  is 
the  cry  of  Tirechan.  It  is  better  not  to  translate  panichia  by 
diocese,  because  diocese  suggests  a  different  conception,  quite  alien 
from  the  institutions  of  the  early  Irish  church.  A  paruchia  was  not 
a  geographical  division ;  it  meant  all  the  communities  founded  by 
one  founder,  wherever  situated.  The  lands  of  the  paruchia  Patricii 
were  the  property  of  Patrick  and  passed  to  his  heirs.  Todd  explains 
thus : — 

The  land  granted  in  fee  to  St.  Patrick,  or  any  other  ecclesiastic,  by  its 
original  owner,  conveyed  to  the  clerical  society  of  which  it  became  the 
endowment  all  the  rights  of  a  chieftain  or  head  of  a  clan ;  and  these 
rights,  like  the  rights  of  the  secular  chieftains,  descended  in  hereditary 
succession.  The  com-arh  or  co-arb — that  is  to  say,  the  heir  or  successor 
of  the  original  saint  who  was  the  founder  of  the  religious  society,  whether 
bishop  or  abbat — became  the  inheritor  of  his  spiritual  and  official  influence 
in  religious  matters.  The  descendants  in  blood,  or  '  founder's  kin,'  were 
inheritors  of  the  temporal  rights  of  property  and  chieftainship,  although 
bound  to  exercise  those  rights  in  subjection  or  subordination  to  the 
ecclesiastical  co-arb.^'^ 

Thus  in  each  clerical  community  which  he  founded  Patrick  had 

*'  Trip.  pp.  31180-3127.  «  St.  Patrick,  p.  149. 
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an  heir  or  heirs  ;  *^^  but  his  chief  heir  was  at  Armagh,  his  principal 
church.  His  successors  at  Armagh  ■were  regarded  as  his  co-arbs  in 
an  eminent  sense  ;  and  in  the  seventh  century,  when  Tirechan  wrote, 
they  claimed  a  certain  authority  over  the  other  churches  which  he 
had  founded — over  the  v^hole  familia  or  '  muinntir  '  of  Patrick.  It 
is  unknown  to  us  at  what  time  and  in  what  form  this  claim,  as 
asserted  by  Tirechan,  was  first  urged,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
the  general  line  of  development  is  correctly  suggested  in  the 
*  Catalogus  Sanctorum  Hiberniae,'  which  has  been  elucidated  at  great 
length  by  Todd.  For  two  generations  or  so  after  the  death  of 
Patrick  the  monastic  communities  of  Ireland,  founded  by  himself, 
his  companions,  and  his  disciples,  formed  a  sort  of  confederacy, 
with  common  recognised  principles  ;  and  in  this  confederacy,  real, 
though  perhaps  not  formally  organised,  Armagh  enjoyed  a  certain 
pre-eminence  and  dignity,  but  without  any  rights  of  jurisdiction.*''* 
Other  communities,  perhaps,  would  accept  the  excommunication 
pronounced  by  Armagh  ;  '  but  Armagh  was  equally  bound  to  obey 
the  excommunication  pronounced  by  any  other  church  of  the 
confederacy.'  ''•' 

The  situation  was  changed  by  the  rise  of  a  new  school  of 
ecclesiastical  founders  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  sixth  century — 
such  as  the  two  Firmians  and  Columba.  These  men  were  inno- 
vators and  introduced  stricter  monastic  rules  than  those  of  the 
Patrician  communities  ;  but  the  movement  which  they  represent 
was,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  a  natural  development  within  the  Irish 
church  towards  a  more  rigid  system.  An  utterly  unwarranted 
inference  in  regard  to  this  question  has  been  drawn  from  the 
'  Catalogus.'  The  ideas  of  development  and  continuity  in  history 
are  comparatively  modern,  and  were  utterly  foreign  to  the  author 
of  that  document,  who,  recognising  that  a  new  period  is  ushered  in 
by  Finnian,  Ciaran,  and  their  fellows — whom  he  calls  saints  of  the 
second  order — emphasises  the  break  and  does  not  seek  to  account 

'^  The  ecclesiastical  and  the  temporal  succession  were  sometimes  combined  in 
the  same  hands  (cp.  Todd,  op.  cit.  pp.  154-6) ;  but  this  does  not  concern  us  here.  The 
account  of  the  Paruchia  Patricii  which  I  have  given,  partly  following  Todd,  is  based 
on  the  actual,  fragmentary  evidence.  It  is  at  variance  with  the  view  of  Zimmer 
(sketched  in  his  Keltischs  Kirclic),  a  view  closely  connected  with  his  remarkable  re- 
construction of  Patrick's  life  and  work. 

"'  It  is  probable  that  the  (few)  Patrician  foundations  in  Leinster  did  not  belong  to 
this  confederacy.  -Christianity  had  been  introduced  into  Leinster  many  years  before 
Patrick's  arrival ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  tho  seventh  century  shows  that  it 
went  its  own  way  (cp.  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  3),  and  that  the  cleavage  between  the  northern 
and  southern  halves  of  Ireland  affected  the  chui-ch.  What  we  know  of  that  history 
principally  regards  the  Easter  controversy,  the  best  account  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  MacCarthy's  introd.  to  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  vol.  iv.  p.  cxxxv  sqq. 

^'  Todd,  op.  cit.  p.  94.  The  authority  is  the  Catalogus,  but,  as  the  writer  may  have 
transferred  later  practice  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  statement  ought  not  to 
be  pressed.  The  date  of  the  Catalogus  seems  to  be  the  eighth  century,  or  possibly 
the  end  of  the  seventh. 
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for  it.^  But  he  makes  the  statement  (which  has  little  to  do  with 
the  main  matter)  that  '  they  received  a  mass  from  Bishop  David  and 
Gildas  and  Docus,  the  Britons.'  On  the  strength  of  this,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  Gildas  visited  Ireland,  modern  writers  have 
constructed  the  theory  that  the  new  movement  of  the  sixth  century 
was  due  to  British  influence.  The  grounds  of  the  theory  are  in 
any  case  insufficient,  but  it  breaks  down  chronologically.^^  Finnian 
of  Clonard  and  Ciaran  of  Clonmacnois  died  in  549  a.d.,  while 
David's  death  seems  fixed  to  601  a.d.,  and  the  visit  of  Gildas  to 
Ireland  was  in  the  reign  of  Ainmire  (568-70  a.d.).^*  To  substantiate 
the  theory  we  should  require  proof  of  strong  British  influence  on 
Ireland,  say  between  530  and  545  a.d.,  and  no  such  proof  exists. 
That  there  was  constant  intercourse  between  the  British  and  Irish 
churches  we  need  not  doubt ;  but  if  Britain  had  exerted  any 
decisive  influence  we  should  rather  expect  it  to  have  been  in  the 
direction  of  making  the  Irish  church  episcopal.®^ 

For  the  present  purpose,  however,  it  only  concerns  us  to  note 
that  the  communities  of  the  new  founders  stood  independent  of 
and  aloof  from  that  confederacy  of  which  Armagh  was  the  most 
conspicuous  member.  The  rise  of  these  new  communities  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland  necessarily'  reacted  upon  the  confederate 
Patrician  communities  ;  and  we  may  feel  some  uncertainty  whether 
it  was  due  to  the  upgrowth  of  these  new  foundations,  and  to  the 
need  of  a  term  of  contradistinction,  that  the  phrase  paruchia 
Patricii  first  came  into  use,  or  whether  that  phrase  originated  at 
an  earlier  date,  to  distinguish  Patrician  from  pre-Patrician  foun- 
dations. In  these  circumstances,  in  the  presence  of  an  opposition, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  co-arbs  of  Armagh  would  have  been 
anxious  to  draw  closer  the  ties  which  bound  together  the  Patrician 
communities,  and  that,  while  they  worked  to  estabhsh  a  stricter 
organisation  of  the  pai-uchia,  they  used  the  favourable  opportunity 
to  attempt  to  convert  their  recognised  pre-eminence  into  definite 
rights  of  jurisdiction.  Something  of  this  kind  would  be  likely  to 
happen  in  any  similar  situation. 

I  have  spoken  of  an  opposition.  It  is  expressed  in  the  theory, 
which  may  have  been  formulated  at  Armagh  in  the  course  of  the 
sixth  century,  that  all  Ireland  was  spiritually  subject  to  Patrick 
and  his  co-arbs  by  the  direct  donation  of  God.  This  theory  is 
announced  in  the  passage  of  Tirechan  which  in  under  consideration, 

*•  Cp.  Todd,  op.  cit.  p.  95 ;  Fowler,  introd.  to  Adamnani  Vita  S.  Columbae,  pp.  xxxvi 
and  1  sgg.  It  seems  hypercritical  to  say,  as  Zimmer  says  {Keltische  Kirclie,  p.  209), 
that  the  author  of  the  Catalogtis  brought  the  age  of  Patrick  down  to  the  death  of 
Tuathal,  544  a.d.  He  merely  regarded  the  first  order  as  continuing  after  Patrick's 
death. 

"  This  has  been  well  shown  by  Zimmer,  ibid.  p.  224. 

**  Vita  Gildae,  ed.  Mommsen,  pp.  94-5. 

**  Cp.  Zimmer,  Keltische  Eirche,  ibid. 
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and  it  is  expressed  as  follows  in  the  *  Liber  Angueli,'  a  document 
which  was  drawn  up  at  Armagh,  probably  in  the  eighth  century,^" 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  see  : — 

Ac  deinde  donauit  tibi  Dominus  Deus  uniuersas  Scotorum  gentes  in 
modum  paruchiae,  et  huic  urbi  tuae  quae  cognominatur  Scotorum  lingua 
Ardd  machae.^' 

Though  the  *  Liber  Angueli '  cannot  be  older  than  at  most  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the  legend  that  the  donation  of 
Ireland  was  conveyed  to  Patrick  by  an  angel  was  known  to 
Tirechan  {per  anguelum  Domini),''^  and  may  have  taken  shape  in 
the  sixth  century. 

But  we  must  distinguish  between  this  theoretical  claim  to  the 
whole  island  on  the  strength  of  a  divine  donation  and  the  practical 
claim  of  the  chief  co-arb  of  Patrick  over  all  the  communities  which 
Patrick  actually  founded.  Now  in  the  passage  which  we  are  con- 
sidering Tirechan  dwells  upon  the  conceptions  of  the  familia 
Potricii  and  the  paruchia  Patricii ;  and  I  understand  him  to  argue 
that  in  theory  the  paruchia  of  the  saint  should  embrace  all  Ireland, 
but  that  practically  there  is  a  narrower  claim  which  ought  to  be 
admitted  without  hesitation  or  dispute.  This  is  shown  by  the 
hypothetical  form  of  the  clause  si  qiiaereret  heres  Patricii  par uchiam 
illius,  implying  that  the  heir  does  not  claim  all  that  whereto  he 
has  a  divine  right. 

9.  It  is  a  certain  inference  from  this  passage  that  the  bishop 
Tirechan  was  himself  associated  with  some  community  belonging 
to  the  paruchia  of  Patrick.  But  there  is  another  passage  in  which 
he  leaves  us  in  no  -  doubt  on  this  point.  When  he  relates  how 
Endeus,  son  of  Amolngid,  sacrificed  his  son  and  a  part  of  his  in- 
heritance '  to  Patrick's  God  and  Patrick  '  he  adds  the  remark — 

Per  hoc  dicunt  alii  quia  serui  sumus  Patricii  usque  in  praesentem 
diem.^^ 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  implies  that  Tirechan's  com- 
munity  was   established   in    Connaught,^"*    and    belonged   to   the 

'°  Zimmer  identifies  the  '  Liber  Angueli '  with  the  '  Lex  Patricii '  of  the  Annals 
(Ann.  Ult.  A.D.  734,  737,  &c.),  and  dates  it  between  a.d.  701  and  733  [734j  (Zeitsch.  f. 
DeutscJies  Altertum,  xxxv.  78-9, 1891). 

'■  Trip.  p.  3o2.h:^  = '  Cod.  Armach.'  fol.  20  v  B. 

'*  It  might  be  held,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  proved,  that  these  words  are 
an  interpolation. 

"  Trip.  p.  30931. 

"  Todd  {St.  Patrick,  p.  444,  n.  2)  needlessly  hesitates  because  Tirechdn  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  Ultan,  who  reared  him — namely,  the  Dal  Con- 
chobar  of  Meath.  That  may  be  so  or  not ;  but  whatever  his  family,  whatever  his 
birthplace,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  work,  when  he  wrote  his  memoir,  lay 
not  in  Meath,  but  in  Connaught. 
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paruchia  of  which  the  co-arbs  of  Armagh  claimed  to  be  the  heads. 
An  incidental  phrase  in  another  passage  agrees  with  the  inference 
that  the  community  to  which  he  was  attached  was  not  in  Meath. 
It  is  the  phrase  in  iiestris  regionihus.hy  which  the  author  designates 
Meath.  If  he  had  been  himself  a  bishoj)  in  Meath  he  would 
naturally  have  written  in  nostiis  regionihus. 

A  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  words  per  hoc  diciint  alii  quia, 
which  require  explanation.  *  Through  this  grant  some  say  that 
we  are  the  servants  of  Patrick '  might  be  taken  to  imply  that 
Tirechan  either  disagreed  with  the  view  that  his  community  owed 
loyalty  to  Armagh,  or  at  least  considered  it  an  open  question.  This, 
however,  cannot  possibly  be  the  meaning,  as  the  longer  passage 
which  has  been  discussed  sets  in  the  clearest  light  his  allegiance  to 
St.  Patrick's  chosen  seat.  Serui  siuniis  Patricii  is  evidently  a 
statement  of  fact,  not  of  opinion  ;  and  therefore  the  emphasis  in 
the  sentence  rests  on  per  Jioc.  The  question  touching  which  there 
might  be  two  opinions  was  whether  this  act  of  Endeus  was  the 
act  which  conveyed  to  Patrick  the  ownership  of  the  land  of 
Tirechan's  community.  Others  may  have  thought  that  Patrick 
acquired  possession  of  it  by  a  subsequent  and  particular  grant. 
We  are  at  liberty  to  infer  that  Tirechan's  community  was  in  the 
land  of  Amolngid,  in  northern  Mayo/' 

10.  The  claims  of  the  co-arbs  of  Armagh  naturally  encountered 
resistance  within  the  paruchia  itself.  A  document  in  the 
Armagh  MS.,  relating  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Trim  and 
the  original  proprietor's  grant  of  territory  toLomman,  Patrick,  and 
Fortchern,  particularly  observes  that  the  spiritual  successors  of 
Fortchern,  who  was  the  first  bishop,  were  all  uenerantes  sanctum 
Patricium  et  successores  eius.""^  We  may  infer,  Todd  remarks,  that 
this  allegiance  to  Armagh  was  not  universally  given,  *  or  else  it 
would  not  have  been  here  so  particularly  mentioned  in  especial 
praise  of  these  bishops.'  "^ 

As  a  member  of  the  familia  Patricii,  and  a  loyal  respecter  of 
the  rights  of  Armagh,  Tirechan  saw  with  dismay  that  these  rights 
were  being  disregarded  and  infringed.  *  I  see,'  he  says,  *  deserters 
and  archicloci  and  armed  men  of  Ireland  hating  the  paruchia  of 
Patrick,  because  they  have  taken  from  him  that  which  was  his. 
They  are  afraid,  since  they  know  that  if  the  heir  of  Patrick  should 
seek  to  claim  his  paruchia  he  could  claim  almost  the  whole  island.'  ''^ 

The  expression  milites  Hiberniae  can  hardly  admit  of  any 
natural  interpretation  but  armed  bands  in  the  service  of  the  kings 
of  Ireland.     If  it  meant  generally  the  armed  men  of  other  kings 

"  Cp.  Todd,  op.  cit.  p.  445.  "«  Trip.  p.  38617. 

"  Todd,  op.  cit.  p.  163. 

"  For  the  original  see  above,  §  8  od  init.  (p.  252). 
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and  sub-kings,  Hiberniae  would  have  no  point.  The  strange  word 
archiclocus  has  been  explained  as  derived  from  ap'x^iK\(0'\lr,''^  meaning 
*  archthief ; '  but,  if  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  writer  must  have  had 
some  motive  for  employing  such  a  curious  word.  Archiclocos  must 
by  its  very  form  have  suggested  the  persons  whom  it  was  intended 
to  designate.  The  collocation  of  milites  Hiberniae  suggests  that  the 
archthieves  in  question  were  the  archkings  of  Ireland.  Archi-  was 
the  Graeco-Latin  equivalent  for  the  Irish  ard  in  such  a  connexion 
(ard-epscop  =  archiepiscopus).^^ 

Dissertores  has  still  to  be  explained.  At  first  sight  it  might  be 
thought  that  it  meant  apostatae,  deserters  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
betokened  a  recrudescence  of  paganism.  But  it  need  not  bear  such 
an  extreme  significance.  It  need  mean  nothing  more  than  men 
who,  though  bound  by  their  position  to  u^thold  the  jyai'uchia  Patricii, 
have  been  untrue  to  it — who,  instead  of  supporting,  have  joined 
its  enemies  in  injuring  it.  It  may  refer  to  communities  founded,  or 
alleged  to  have  been  founded,  by  Patrick,  which  repudiated  the  claims 
of  the  Armagh  church  and  maintained  their  own  independence. 

As  a  special  reason  for  disfavour  shown  towards  the  familia 
Patricii  Tirechan  assigns  non  licet  iurare  contra  eum  et  super  eum 
et  de  eo,  et  non  lignum  licet  contra  eum  mitti  quia  ipsius  sunt  omnia 
primitiuae  aeclessiae  Hiberniae.^^  *  It  is  not  lawful  that  wood  shall 
be  set  against  him.'  Another  passage  in  the  memoir  gives  a  clue 
to  the  meaning,  though  it  does  not  furnish  an  explanation,  of  the 
curious  phrase.  It  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  dispute  of  two 
men  at  Drummut  Cerrigi,  who  wished  to  divide  their  father's 
inheritance.  We  are  told  '  that  the  wood  of  contention  was  set.'  *^ 
The  phrase  may  signify  that  the  claimants  fought  in  a  wooden 
enclosure.  But  we  may  infer  that  to  '  set  wood  against '  Patrick 
meant  to  claim  his  inheritance.  Claims  on  the  church  lands 
belonging  to  communities  founded  by  Patrick  might  conceivably 
be  made  by  the  descendants  of  the  chiefs  who  had  originally  granted 
the  lands.  Claims  might  also  be  put  forward  by  co-arbs  of  other 
founders.     Tirechan    notes    elsewhere    an    instance  of  monastic 

'"  By  Windisch ;  see  Trijj.  p.  312,  n.  1. 

^  Even  this  may  not  be  the  full  explanation.  It  may  be  thought  that,  if  this  was 
all,  a  plainer  word,  such  as  '  archilatrones,'  would  have  served  the  writer's  purpose, 
and  that  his  far-sought  choice  of  '  archicloci '  must  have  been  made  to  give  some 
more  definite  point  to  his  allusion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  one  '  drd-ri '  of  Ireland 
to  whose  name  '  archiclocus '  might  be  intended  to  allude  reigned  in  the  days  of 
Tirechan.  This  was  Cellach  (of  the  line  of  the  northern  Hiii  Ndill),  whose  date  is 
given  as  a.d.  643-658  (see  An7i.  Ult. ;  an  alternative  obituary  date  is  given  under 
A.u.  664).  Is  it  possible  that  the  word  was  specially  selected  to  suggest  Cellach's 
name,  and  to  brand  him  as  a  violater  of  St.  Patrick's  rights  ? 

"'  Trip.  p.  312u.i7. 

*^  Ibid.  p.  320io,  '  lignum  contensionis.'  It  should  be  recognised  that  the  clause 
'  quod  defunctum  '  ['  definitum,'  Stokes]  '  est  in  terra  more  campi '  is  a  gloss  on  '  caam,' 
with  the  etymological  suggestion  that  '  caam  '  is  connected  with  '  campus.' 

VOL.  XVII. — NO.  LXVI.  S 
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aggression.  He  mentions  that  the  familia  Clono,  which  means 
Clonmacnois,  *  holds  many  places  of  Patrick  by  violence.'  **^  He 
records  how  different  monastic  communities  disputed  over  the 
bones  of  Assicus,  who  was  really  a  '  monk  of  Patrick.'  *^ 

The  situation  then,  though  the  details  are  hidden,  is  clear 
enough  in  its  general  aspect  for  our  present  purpose.  In  the  days 
of  Tirechan  there  was  active  antagonism  to  the  paruchia  Patricii, 
and  antagonism  apparently  from  several  quarters.  The  kings  of 
Ireland  seem  to  have  looked  with  little  favour  on  the  pretensions 
of  Armagh.  Perhaps  they  conceived  that  those  pretensions,  if  fully 
successful,  would  lead  to  the  growth  of  an  ecclesiastical  state 
dangerous  to  the  secular  power.  It  may  have  seemed  to  them  a 
wise  policy  to  discountenance  the  idea  of  a  paruchia  Patricii  and 
prevent  union  and  organisation  in  the  church.  They  may  have 
thought  that  it  was  more  to  the  interest  of  the  royal  power  that 
the  religious  communities  of  the  kingdom  should  be  independent 
and  isolated.  All  this  is  conjecture.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
details  of  the  struggle,  which  was  doubtless  complicated  by  disputes 
between  clerics  and  laymen  on  such  matters  as  rights  of  sanctuary, 
territorial  boundaries,  dues.  We  must  be  content  to  recognise  that 
the  paruchia  Patricii  had  to  contend  with  hostile  forces,  with  the 
poKcy  of  the  secular  power,  with  the  aversion  of  many  communities 
for  any  form  of  subordination  or  dependence,  and  with  the  coun- 
ter-claims of  other  monastic  communities. 

11.  Tirechan  was  deeply  interested  in  upholding  and  consoli- 
dating the  paruchia  Patiicii.  And  the  important  point  to  observe  is 
that  not  only  is  the  special  passage,  in  which  he  signalises  this  in  so 
many  words,  an  evidence  of  his  solicitous  interest  in  the  question, 
but  that  his  whole  book  is  a  practical  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
claims  of  Armagh.  It  is  virtually  a  list  of  the  churches  which 
claimed  to  have  been  founded  by  Patrick.  If  it  had  been  completed 
it  would  have  exhibited  the  full  extent  of  the  paruchia  Patricii. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  incidents,  whether  legendary  or 
not,  with  which  Tirechan  has  enlivened  his  narrative  of  Patrick's 
foundations  do  not  detract  from  the  businesslike  character  of  his 
work.  On  the  contrary  these  anecdotes  would  rather  have  seemed 
to  Tirechan  and  to  his  contemporaries  circumstantial  proofs  of  the 
saint's  visits  to  the  places  with  which  they  were  associated. 

We  need  have  no  hesitation,  I  think,  in  going  a  step  further 
and  saying  that  Tirechdn  meant  his  book  to  be  what  it  is,  and 

"  Trip.  p.  314.27. 

**  '  Sed  contenderunt  eum  familia  Golumbae  oille  et  familia  Airdd  sratha,'  ibid. 
p.  314,.  The  quarrels  of  religious  societies  are  illustrated  by  that  between  Durrow 
and  Clonmacnois,  which  led  to  a  battle,  a.d.  764  (see  Ann.  Ult,  sub  a. ;  Todd,  op.  cit. 
p.  158),  and  that  between  Clonmacnois  and  Birr  (Biror)  in  a.d.  760  (Ann.  Ult.  ad  a.) 
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composed  it  in  the  interests  of  the  j^^^'uchia  Patricii.  He  was  not 
a  hagiographer,  like  Cogitosus  and  Muirchu,  from  whose  Lives  his 
work  totally  differs  in  character,  but  rather  a  practical  churchman, 
writing  a  historical  work  with  the  special  design  of  supporting  a 
practical  interest. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  we  find  in  Tirechau  no  reference  to  the 
Roman  controversy  which  agitated  the  Celtic  church  during  his  life- 
time. The  churches  of  southern  Ireland  had  adopted  the  Paschal 
reckoning  of  the  '  universal  church '  in  the  thirties  of  the  seventh 
century ;  northern  Ireland  ^^  did  not  yield  till  the  very  end  of  the 
same  century.  This  accentuated  the  division  between  north  and 
south  during  the  intervening  sixty  years ;  and  the  situation  may  have 
seemed  favourable  for  tightening  the  bonds  connecting  the  Patrician 
churches  which  still  held  to  the  old  usage.  On  the  other  hand  it 
would  seem  that  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  submission  of 
697  A.D.  (or  whatever  the  date  was)  by  overtures  from  the  south  to  the 
north.  This  is  suggested  by  the  notice  that  Bishop  Aed  of  Sleibte 
visited  Armagh  before  688  a.d.  and  '  offered  his  kin  and  his  church 
to  Patrick  for  ever.'  *^  The  influence  of  this  connexion  may  per- 
haps be  detected  in  the  work  of  Muirchu. 

12.  We  have  now  reached  the  solution  of  the  problem  with 
which  we  started.  We  have  found  a  motive  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  induce  Tirechan  to  undertake  the  task  of  collecting  the 
scattered  material  which  he  embodied  in  his  work — a  task  involving 
considerable  travel  and  labour.  It  seemed  incredible  that  such  a 
task  should  have  been  undertaken  *  platonically '  by  a  hagiographer  ; 
its  accomplishment  becomes  comprehensible  when  we  see  that  there 
was  a  practical  object  in  view.  We  can  now  assert  with  confidence 
what  before  we  provisionally  assumed,  that  Tirechan  did  not  tran- 
scribe his  narrative  of  St.  Patrick's  journey  from  older  documents  ; 
for  if  older  documents,  in  which  all  these  acts  were  set  down,  had 
existed  they  would  have  possessed  an  authority  to  which  Tirechan 
would  have  eagerly  appealed.  It  would  have  been  in  the  interest 
of  his  cause  to  name  them,  and  he  could  not  have  omitted  to  do  so. 

Tirechan  then  collected  the  material  himself.  There  is  an 
alternative  possibility — for  the  criticism  of  his  work  it  would  make 
little  difference — that  some  one  else  gathered  the  information  and 
Tirechan  cast  it  into  the  form  of  a  book.  This,  however,  would  be 
a  useless  hypothesis,  suggested  by  no  evidence,  whereas  there  is 
evidence  which  supports  the  most  natural  and  simple  supposition 
that  Tirechan  went  about  and  collected  his  material  for  himself. 
Besides  his  visit  to  Armagh,  already  mentioned,*^  we  know  that  he 

"  Except  the  Columban  communities. 

*«  Trip.  p.  346.28  ( = '  Cod.  Arm.'  f .  18  r  B).     Seg6ne,  then  abbot,  died  in  a.d.  688. 
(Ann.  Ult.  ad  a.)  »'  Above,  §  4  ;  Trip.  p.  31827. 

s  1 
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visited  Alofind.^*'  We  know  that  he  visited  the  great  church  of 
SaeoH,  on  the  banks  of  a  Galway  lake.**^  He  saw  inscribed  stones  in 
Selce.^"  It  would  be  natural  to  infer  that  he  had  also  seen  the 
Basilica  Sanctorum,  or  Baslick— to  the  west  of  Selce — from  the 
v.'ords  *  ignoro  nisi  unum  {Locuiii]  in  quo  est  bassilica  sanctorum.'  ^^ 

These  incidental  intimations  confirm  the  conclusion  that 
Tirechan  himself  visited  the  various  places  in  which  Patrick  was 
said  to  have  planted  religious  foundations,  and  set  down  all  that 
he  could  learn  from  the  seniors  of  the  communities.  His  work 
shows  that  he  pursued  his  investigation  very  thoroughly  for 
Connaught ;  it  was  in  north  Connaught,  as  we  saw,  that  his  own 
place  seems  to  have  been  situated.  He  had  also  done  the  same  for 
Meath,  though  not  completely,  and  if  he  had  finished  his  work  he 
would  have  had  more  to  do  for  Ulster,  and  something  for  Leinster, 
which  are  only  slightly  touched.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  more  fully  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  that  Tirechan's 
memoir  is  an  unfinished  work.  It  is  inconceivable  that,  being 
what  it  is,  it  should  have  been  wound  up,  as  complete,  without  a 
word  about  the  foundation  of  Armagh  itself,  to  say  nothing  of 
Ath-Truimm  and  other  important  places. 

Of  the  information  thus  locally  collected  by  Tirechan  the 
greater  part  probably  came  to  him  by  word  of  mouth.  We 
have  already  dealt  (in  §  5)  with  those  passages  which  could  be 
referred  on  tangible  evidence  to  written  sources.  Excepting  these, 
there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  passages  which  might  be  singled 
out  as  heterogeneous  and  presuming  sources  in  writing.  I  refer  to 
the  list  of  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  exorcists  ;  ^"^  and  to  the 
story  of  the  two  daughters  of  King  Loegaire  at  Cruachan.^'  As  to 
the  former,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  was  not 
compiled  by  Tirechan  himself  out  of  material  collected  from 
various  sources.^*  The  story  of  the  maidens  was  doubtless  preserved 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  grave.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder 
us  from  supposing  that  it  was  Tirechan  who  put  the  tale  in  writing 
for  the  first  time,  taking  it  down  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
religious  community  which  had  been  established  near  the  ferta.^^ 
There  is,  indeed,  in  the  sequel,  which  describes  the  conversion  of 

»8  Elphin  (ibid.  p.  SlSas). 

'«  Ibid.  p.  313.28-9.  The  Tripartite  Life  (p.  96)  renders  Tirech^n's  words  by 
'  Domnach  m6r  Maigi  Seolai,'  and  the  place  has  been  identified  (by  O'Donovan)  with 
Domnach  Patruig  at  L.  Hackett. 

«»  Trip.  p.  3195.  Duma  Selce  (Tripart.  Life,  p.  106)  was  near  Tulsk,  in  Ros- 
common. 

»'  Trip.  p.  3182S.  »*  Ibid.  pp.  304,  305.  »»  Ibid.  pp.  31430-317. 

^*  It  might  be  argued  that  many  of  the  clergy  of  this  list  are  not  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  Tirechan' s  memoir ;  but  this  argument  cannot  be  pressed,  as  the 
memoir  is  incomplete. 

»*  Trip.  p.  317i9.  The  text  should  read,  '  Et  i[mmolata]  est  ferta  .  .  .  Patricio 
cum  sanctarum  os[8ibus]  et  heredibus  eius  post  [eum  in]  saecula  et  aeclessiam 
terrenam  fecit  in  eo  loco.' 
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the  two  magicians,  an  obscurity  which  almost  looks  as  if  Tirechan 
had  transcribed  from  a  document  something  which  he  did  not 
quite  understand.  When  one  magician  had  been  converted  the 
other  said — 

*  Frater  meus  credidit  Patricio  ....  sed  revertam  eumin  gentilitatem. 
Et  ad  Mathoum  [et]  ad  Patricium  verba  dura  dixit. 

This  is  clearly  the  right  punctuation,  but  Mathoum  is  mysterious. 
The  sense  requires  a  proper  name,  designating  some  one  associated 
with  Patricius.  It  may,  therefore,  be  suggested  that  the  true  read- 
ing was  Mathonum.  Mathonus  may  have  been  the  pre-Christian 
name  of  Benignus  since  the  name  of  his  sister  was  Mathona.^^  So 
we  find  a  brother  and  sister  named  Catneus  and  Catnea.^^  The 
magician  might  appropriately  rail  against  Benignus,  who  had 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  contest  which  was  fatal  to  Lucetmael. 

13.  We  have  seen  that  Tirechan's  memoir  has  no  title,  and  that 
the  introductory  words,  which  state  the  authorship,  were  prefixed  by 
his  editor.  We  might  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  editor  was 
also  responsible  for  the  division  into  two  books ;  and  we  might 
support  the  suspicion  by  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  book  ii. 
Tirechan  speaks  of  his  work  as  a  single  liber.''^  This,  however, 
proves  nothing,  as  liber  is  ambiguous,  and  the  principle  of  the 
division  seems  to  forbid  our  imputing  it  to  the  scribe.  If  the 
subscription  of  book  i.  had  been,  Jiuit  liber  primus  de  Patricii  gestis 
in  regionibus  nepotum  Neill,  and  the  superscription  of  book  ii.  incipit 
liber  ii.  de  Patricii  gestis  in  regionibus  Connacht,  we  might  entertain 
the  idea  that  the  division,  which  roughly  suits  the  incomplete  work, 
was  due  to  the  editor.  But  the  actual  subscription  and  super- 
scription define  the  sphere  not  of  Patrick's  but  of  the  author's 
work  :  Finit  liber  primus  in  regionibus  nepotum  Neill  peractus ; 
incipit  ii.  in  regionibus  Connacht  peractus.  At  one  time  I  suspected 
that  by  a  grammatical  looseness  peractus  might  be  intended  to 
express  de  rebus  peractis.  But  that  would  be  a  daring  and 
gratuitous  assumption,  which  we  should  have  no  right  to  make, 
unless  there  were  strong  special  reasons  to  demand  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  results  of  this  investigation  justify  us  in  taking  the 
words  in  their  literal  and  grammatical  meaning.  The  first  book 
was  compiled  in  regionibus  nepotum  Neill ;  the  second  was  composed 
in  Connaught.  This  is  in  accordance  with  our  conclusion  that 
Tirechan  gathered  his  material  on  the  spot ;  and  such  a  division  of 
his  work  must  have  been  signalised  by  the  author  himself. 

14.  The  expression  in  regionibus  nepotum  Neill  is  ambiguous. 

®^  '  Mathonam  '  occurred  to  me  first,  but  Tirechan's  narrative  does  not  suggest  that 
Mathona  was  with  Patrick  at  Clebach  (cp.  p.  314i8),  and  the  corruption  is  not  so  likely. 
"  Trip,  p,  307-u.  ""  Ibid.  pp.  Slloc,  312i,j. 
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Strictly  it  should  mean  Meath  and  the  greater  part  of  Ulaidh — the 
regions  of  both  the  southern  and  the  northern  Hui  Neill — but  here 
we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  it  refers  specially  to  the 
kingdom  of  Meath,  inasmuch  as  the  material  which  the  book  con- 
tains relates  entirely  to  Meath  and  was  collected  there.  If  Tirechan 
had  finished  his  work  he  would  have  had  more  to  say  about 
Patrick's  activity  in  Ulster,  and  perhaps  he  would  have  marked  out 
a  liber  tertius.  In  any  case  the  unfinished  state  of  the  work  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  last  two  pages  are  concerned  with  acts 
of  Patrick  in  Ulster,  Meath,''^  Leinster,^""  and  Munster.""  There  is 
indeed  no  objection  to  supposing  that  these  paragraphs  were 
composed  in  Connaught,  at  the  author's  headquarters.  But  he 
must  certainly  have  contemplated,  as  I  have  already  insisted,  a 
fuller  account  of  the  saint's  work  in  Ulster. 

Apart  from  the  abrupt  termination  the  incompleteness  of  this 
last  portion  of  the  work  is  pressed  upon  us  in  another  way.  We 
are  told  that  Patrick  relicta  Macliia  uenit  in  Mangdormi}^^  Patrick 
*  left  Machia,'  or  Armagh ;  and  the  continuousness  of  Tirechan's 
narrative  from  Patrick's  arrival  in  Ireland  shows  that  this  was  the 
first  time  he  visited  the  place.  Not  a  word  is  said  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Armagh  church,  not  a  word  of  Daire.  The  following 
words,  ordinauit  Victoricum  Machinensem  episcopum,  mean  *  he 
ordained  Victorious  bishop  of  Domnach  Maigen  ;  ^°^  Machinensem 
is  a  mistake  for  Maginensem,  due  to  the  preceding  Machia. 

15.  It  may  be  matter  for  a  moment's  speculation  whether 
Tirechan  undertook  the  investigations  which  led  to  the  composition 
of  his  memoir  at  the  express  instance  of  a  co-arb  of  Armagh.  It  is 
at  all  events  to  be  noted  that  subsequently  some  of  the  co-arbs  took 
pains  to  supplement  his  incomplete  work,  and  to  gather  information 
of  the  same  kind  concerning  other  Patrician  foundations  which  he 
had  omitted.  These  disjointed  supplementary  notices,  including 
a  very  full  account  of  the  founding  of  Trim,  were  transcribed  by 
Ferdomnach  into  the  Armagh  MS. ;  and  the  scribe's  obscure  Latin 
intimates  that  they  were  collected  cnriossitate  heredum,^^*  through  the 
politic  curiosity  of  the  co-arbs.  Some  of  these  notices  are  in  Irish, 
or  in  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  Irish ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that 
Tirechan  himself  made  notes,  just  like  these,  in  the  places  which  he 

»»  THp.  p.  33026-29-  '""  Ibid.  pp.  3303o-33l7. 

'*'  Ibid.  p.  3318, 9.  The  observation  of  Zimmer  {Keltische  Kirche,  p.  2IO39), 
'  Ebenso  haben  wir  in  den  Noten  Tirechans  den  Versuch,  Patricks  Thatigkeit  in 
Nordirland  (Connacht,  Ulster,  Meath)  ausfiihrlich  zu  schildern,  und  nur  ein  Satz 
meldet  dass  er  auch  nach  Miinster  kam.'  is  not  precise,  for  he  omits  to  mention  the 
visit  to  Leinster  (see  last  note) ;  and,  as  I  have  shown,  he  has  not  described 
'  ausfiihrlich  '  Patrick's  activity  in  Ulster  (or  probably  in  Meath)  as  it  was  known  to 
him.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  sought  to  prove,  that  Tirechan's  work  is  incom- 
plete, Zimmer's  remark  loses  its  point. 

"•2  Trip.  p.  33O2J.  '"^  Cp.  Tripartite  Life,  p.  182.  '»♦  Trip.  p.  335^. 
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visited,  and  afterwards  worked  them  up  into  his  continuous  narrative 
in  Latin. 

16.  It  has  been  assumed  throughout  this  paper  that  Tirechan's 
memoir  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  the  work  of  an  alumnus  of  Bishop 
Ultan,  and  therefore  composed  in  the  seventh  century.  Its 
genuineness,  however,  was  questioned  by  Professor  Zimmer  ten 
years  ago,^"^  and  his  strongest  argument  was  the  passage  (beginning, 
Tertio  decimo  anno  Teothosii)  ^"^  recording  that  Patrick  was  sent  by 
Celestine.  This  argument  is  no  longer  valid,  as  I  have  shown 
above  that  the  passage  in  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
memoir  of  Tirechan.  Professor  Zimmer  has,  indeed,  in  the  mean- 
time changed  his  opinions  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Patrician 
documents  in  the  '  Book  of  Armagh.'  He  now  admits  the  genuineness 
of  the  'Confession,'  which  he  denied  in  1891,^°^  and  he  accepts 
Tirechan's  memoir  as  a  work  of  Ultan's  pupil,  though  he  regards 
it  as  having  been  augmented  by  mancherlei  Zusdtze  und  Erweite- 
rungen  between  the  date  of  its  composition  and  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century.^"* 

That  the  text  of  Tirechan  has  suffered  interpolation  is  quite 
possible.  There  is,  in  particular,  one  obscure  passage  which 
Zimmer  urged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  work,  but 
which  now  he  would  regard  as  a  Zusatz.  It  occurs  in  the  story  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  corpse  in  Dichuil.  The  dead  man  whom 
Patrick  has  raised  says — 

Ego  sum  mace  maicc  Cais  maic  Glais  qui  fui  subulcus  rig  Lugir  rig 
Hirotae.  lugulavit  me  fian  maicc  maicc  Con  in  regno  Coirpri  Niotbfer 
anno  .  c  .  usque  hodie.^*'^ 

In  the  brilliant  article  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  Fianna 
are  really  the  vikings  translated  into  the  third  century  a.d.,  and 
that  the  prototype  of  the  legendary  Finn  was  a  Scandinavian  chief 
of  the  ninth  century,  Zimmer  treats  this  passage  and  concludes 
that^aw,  along  with  the  reference  to  a  king  of  Hirota  or  Norway, 
stamps  it  as  having  been  composed  after  795  a.d.  as  the  higher 
limit.^^''  Now,  though  Zimmer's  general  theory  may  have  much 
truth  in  it,  his  philological  explanation  of  the  words  Jian  and 
Jiann  is  highly  problematical ;  and,  until  he  has  demonstrated  that 
Jian  is  not  a  Gaelic  word,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  passage 

'"*  'Keltische  Beitrage,'  iii.  77,  79,  in  Zft.  f.  deutsches  Altertum,  xxxv.  1891. 

106  rp^ip^  p  332jg  28.  ""  Loc.  cit.  p.  79,  note. 

'"*  Keltische  Kirdie,  p.  23736  sqq.  As  Zimmer  now  identifies  Patrick  with 
Palladius  he  admits  his  ordination  by  Celestine. 

loa  iji^ip^  p_  32434.  See  the  Sanas  Cormaic,  p.  29,  ed.  Stokes,  s.v.  '  mogheime.'  In 
the  version  of  the  story  in  the  Tripartite  Life  (p.  I2224)  the  swineherd  is  called  '  Cass ' 
instead  of  the  '  grandson  of  Cass.'     Probably  this  is  simply  an  error. 

""  '  Keltische  Beitrage,'  loc.  cit.  p.  53,  note,  p.  77,  note.  Hiruath  ( =  Horotaland, 
on  the  Hardanger-f  jord)  was  the  old  Irish  name  for  Norway  (Todd,  War  of  the  Oaedhill 
with  the  Gain,  p.  xxxiv,  note;  cp.  Zimmer,  Z.f.  d.  A.  xxxii.  205). 
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under  consideration  must  necessarily  date  from  the  ninth  century. 
Moreover  there  is  a  chronological  difficulty.  Can  we  esteem  it 
probable  that  within  a  generation  from  the  first  viking  settlements 
— before  846  a.d.,"^  the  latest  year  in  which  we  can  place  any  part 
of  the  manuscript  written  by  Ferdomnach — the  vikings  were 
already  brought  into  connexion  by  popular  imagination  with  heroes 
of  the  Cuchullin  cycle?  Cairbre  Niafer,  son  of  Boss  Euad, 
belonged  to  that  cycle ;  he  was  slain  by  Cuchullin,  and  his  son  Ere 
cut  off  CuchuUin's  head.^'^  So  far  as  our  present  evidence  goes 
there  is  no  real  proof  of  an  interpolation — even  if  a  Norwegian  king 
is  mentioned.^ ^^ 

It  is  this  apparent  mention  of  a  Scandinavian  king  that  lends 
to  Zimmer's  view  a  superficial  plausibility.  But  that  there  was 
in  fact  any  reference  to  Scandinavia  in  this  passage  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  believe.  Mr.  E .  J.  Gwynn,  to  whom  I  went  with  my 
difficulty,  discovered  the  true  solution  in  one  of  the  '  Dindsenchas,' 
in  which  Hiruait,  or  Hirot,  occurs,  designating  not  Scandinavia,  but 
part  of  South  Connaught.  The  context  sets  the  meaning  beyond  all 
doubt. '^^  This  meaning  of  Hirot  being  established,  it  is  evident 
that  Lugair  in  our  passage  was  an  under-king  in  Connaught  and 

'"  Zimmer  {ibid.  pp.  94-5)  suggests  that  Forannan,  the  co-arb  of  Armagh,  who, 
driven  out  by  Turgeis,  spent  some  years  in  Munster  (before  his  return  to  Armagh  in 
A.D.  846),  heard  there  of  the  Fena  of  Fid  Mor  (who  are  mentioned  in  a  brief  sentence, 
Trip.  p.  34226),  and  infers  that  '  Cod.  Arm.'  f.  162  B-18  v  B  was  written  after  a.d.  841. 
Zimmer  has  also  suggested  that  Lugair,  king  of  Hirota,  should  be  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  a  certain  Lugair,  son  of  Lugaid,  who  called  in  the  Fomori ;  see  '  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,'  a.m.  4169  (b.c.  1023).  He  showed  that  the  vikings  of  the  ninth 
century  were  made  into  Fomori  (Z.f.  d.  A.  xxxii.  242),  and  alleges  this  fact  as  a 
confirmation  of  his  view  of  the  passage  in  Tirechan.     The  argument  is  far-fetched. 

"'^  See '  Annals  of  Tigernach,'  ed.  Stokes,  in  Rev.  Celt.  xvi.  1895,  p.  405  (cp.  p.  407) ; 
the  A  tract,  ed.  by  MacCarthy  from  the  '  Book  of  Ballymote,'  in  Codex  Pal.-  Vat.  830, 
p.  286,  and  the  B  tract,  ibid.  p.  304,  for  the  received  chronology  of  Cairpre's  reign. 
Scandinavian  allies  of  the  Ultonians  are  mentioned  in  the  Cath  Euis  na  Righ  for 
Bdin7i  (ed.  Hogan,  p.  10  sgq.)    This  is  a  genuine  instance  of  viking  influence. 

"*  Zimmer  has  shown  (Z.  f.  d.  A.  xxxii.  230  sq.)  that  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Irish  with  Scandinavia  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century ;  it  was 
probably  much  older. 

"*  Stokes,  '  The  Eennes  Dindsenchas,'  in  Ret:  Celt.  1894  p.  301 :  'Bladma,  son  of 
Cii,  son  of  Cas  Clothmin,  son  of  Uachall,  killed  Bregmael,  the  smith  of  Cuirce,  son  of 
Snithe,  king  of  Iruaith  (rig  Erota).'  This  does  not  enable  us  to  identify  Iruaith. 
The  identification  is  supplied,  as  Mr.  Gwynn  has  shown  me,  in  the  poetical  version 
('  Book  of  Leinster,'  192) : 

'  Curchi  cendmar  ba  ri  rot 
for  Medraige  is  for  Herot.' 

Curchi  was  king  over  Medraige  (in  Galway)  and  Herot.  But  the  association  of  Herot 
with  Galway  is  put  beyond  controversy  by  another  verse  of  the  same  poem,  which  is 
not  contained  in  the  '  Book  of  Leinster,'  but  in  the  Trinity  College  MS.  H  33  and  the 
Stowe  MS.  B  22  : 

'  6  ath  cliath  in  Herut  uill 
cosin  n  ath  cliath  i  Cualaind ' — 

that  is,  from  Ath-cliath,  in  Herot  ( =  Galway)  to  Ath-cliath  in  Cualand  ( =  Dublin).  It 
is  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  this  story  Blad  mac  Con  mic  Cais  is  the  hero,  and 
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had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Norway  or  the  vikings.  The 
geographical  position  of  Hirot  (whatever  its  Hmits  were,  and  what- 
ever relation  it  bore  to  Medraige)  suits  the  story  ;  for  the  sepulchre 
of  the  grandson  of  Cas  was  in  the  country  of  Mace  Erce,  in 
regionihiis  Maicc  Hercae,  in  east  Eoscommon.^'''' 

The  passage  presents  another  difficulty — namely,  the  note  of  time 
volunteered  by  the  grandson  of  Cas  as  to  his  death  :  anno  .  c  .  usque 
Jiodie,  '  a  hundred  years  ago.'  This  would  place  the  reign  of 
Cairbre  Niafer  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  But  in  the 
legendary  chronology  of  later  days  Cairbre  and  CuchuUin  belong  to 
the  time  of  the  Christian  era.  We  should  therefore  have  to  infer 
that  in  the  time  of  Tirechan  the  figures  of  Cairbre  and  the  contem- 
porary heroes  had  not  yet  been  placed  in  their  final  chronological 
setting.  This  supposition  might  protect  the  reading  anno  c,  if  it 
were  merely  a  question  of  the  dating  of  Cairbre  Niafer.  But  more 
than  the  problematical  date  of  this  mythico-historical  person  is 
involved.  It  is  a  question  of  the  fourth-century  kings  of  Ireland. 
There  cannot  be  much  serious  doubt  that  the  names  of  the  high 
kings  of  the  fourth  century  are  correctly  preserved,  and  were 
perfectly  well  known  in  the  seventh  century ;  so  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  any  one  to  conceive  Cairbre  Niafer  as  king  of 
Ireland  a  hundred  years  before  Patrick.  We  may  regard  it  as 
certain  that  the  numeral  is  corrupt.  It  also  occurs  to  one  that 
there  is  a  curious  incongruity  in  representing  the  man  just  risen 
from  the  tomb  as  knowing  how  many  years  he  had  lain  under 
earth.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  words  anno  f  c  bisque  hodie 
were  not  intended  to  be  part  of  the  speech  of  the  swineherd,'^''  but 
were  added  (in  the  margin,  perhaps)  by  the  author,  to  define  the 
date  of  Cairbre — hodie  meaning  not  St.  Patrick's  lifetime  but  his 
own.  Such  an  emendation  as  del  would  suit  the  vulgar  chronology 
but  would  not  carry  any  conviction.  Until  the  mythico-historical 
annals  of  pre-Christian  Ireland  have  been  critically  sifted  the  question 
can  hardly  be  treated. 

that  in  the  passage  of  Tirechan  we  have  to  do  with  a  grandson  of  another  Cas  and  with 
a  mac  Con ;  further,  that  Bregmael,  whom  Blad  slew,  was  a  herd  ('  buacoill ')  of  the 
smith  of  King  Cuirche. 

"^  This  country  was  once  designated  by  a  name  which  seems  afterwards  to  have 
fallen  entirely  out  of  use — Tir  Brotha.  It  is  preserved  in  a  legend  (recorded 
in  the  Tripartite  Life,  p.  94i4-27)  to  the  effect  that  Patrick  found  a  mass  of  gold 
('  brutli  noir  '),  and  gave  it  to  the  wizard  Hono  as  a  price  for  the  land ;  hence  the  land 
was  called  the  land  of  the  mass  ('  tir  in  brotha  ').  The  motive  of  the  story  is  clearly 
etymological,  to  account  for  the  old  name  of  the  region  which  it  presupposes — Bruaith 
or  Broth.  The  relative  antiquity  of  the  legend  is  proved  by  an  entry  in  the  Armagh 
MS.,  among  those  brief  jottings  which  indicate  events  connected  with  Patrick's 
work.  There  we  find  the  entry  (ibid.  p.  348i9)  '  b.  genus  maicc  Eire,'  which  indicates 
this  story :  '  b.'  stands  for  '  bruth,'  and  '  genus  maicc  Eire  '  corresponds  to  '  cenel 
maicc  Erce '  in  the  passage  in  the  Tripartite  Life. 

'"*  As  they  are  translated  in  Trip.  Life,  pt.  ii.  p.  122,  '  Isin  cetmad  bliadain  atau 
cosindin.' 
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There  is  no  evidence,  that  does  not  assume  the  unproven, 
to  convict  this  passage  as  an  interpolation  ;  nor  can  I  find  any 
other  passages  which  invite  suspicion,  except  on  the  ground  of 
some  a  priori  theory.  But  I  must  refer  to  Zimmer's  comment  on 
the  passage  concerning  the  sepulture  of  Patrick  in  fol.  15  verso  of 
the  Armagh  MS.  Supposing  this  to  be  part  of  Tirechan's  memoir 
he  says,  *  Tirechan  testifies  that  the  tomb  of  Patrick  was  not 
known  in  the  seventh  century,'  and  logically  infers  that  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  discovery  of  the  grave  at  Saul  by  Columba 
(Spiritu  Sancto  instigante)  is  a  later  Zusatz}^"^  The  man  who  wrote 
uhi  sunt  ossa  eius  nemo  novit  could  not  have  immediately  proceeded 
to  describe  the  identification  of  the  tomb.  Only  the  inference 
must  now  be  stated  in  another  form — namely,  that  the  paragraph 
In  quatuor — novit  ^'*  and  the  next  paragraph  ^^^  are  from  two 
different  sources,  neither  having  anything  to  do  with  Tirechan. 

17.  We  have  reached  definite  conclusions  as  to  what  Tirechan's 
memoir  represents,  as  to  its  scope,  motive,  and  sources.  We  have 
discovered  nothing  which  would  force  us  to  conclude  that  the 
document  is  not  what  it  professes  to  be,  the  work  of  a  writer  of  the 
seventh  century.  The  criticism  of  the  particular  statements  which 
he  wrote  down,  the  discussion  of  their  credibility  as  objective 
history,  cannot  be  undertaken  without  a  preliminary  investigation 
like  that  which  has  been  attempted  in  the  present  paper.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  enter  upon  such  a  detailed  discussion  here,  but  there 
is  a  general  observation  which  it  is  important  to  make. 

Tirechan's  descriptions  of  the  acts  of  Patrick  at  the  places 
which  he  visited  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  Patrick's  route.  This  will  be  clear  if  we  consider  the  nature 
of  his  information.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  an 
ecclesiastical  community  might  correctly  preserve  in  its  memory 
not  only  the  fact  that  it  was  founded  by  Patrick,  but  also  circum- 
stances connected  with  its  foundation,  through  a  period  of  two  hun- 
dred years.  But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  suppose  that  at  each  place 
which  Patrick  visited  Tirechan  could  have  discovered  what  had 
been  the  previous  stage  of  his  journey  and  what  would  be  the  next 
stage.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how  any  accurate  or  certain  know- 
ledge of  Patrick's  route  could  have  been  preserved  except  by  means 
of  a  diary  composed  by  Patrick  himself  or  by  one  of  his  companions. 
And  the  hypothesis  that  any  such  document  existed  is,  for  reasons 
already  urged,  entirely  out  of  the  question.  A  document  of  such 
transcendent  authority  and  import  for  the  claims  of  Patrick's 
co-arbs,  had  it  existed  in  the  seventh  century,  could  not  have 
escaped  mention.  Tirechan  would  not  have  failed  to  appeal  to  it 
and  indicate  that  he  was  following  its  statements.  We  must,  there- 
fore, regard  the  order  of  Patrick's  acts,  and  the  route  along  which 

'"  Keltisclie  Kirclie,  p.  2O857.  "*  Trip.  p.  332i_7  '"  Ibid.  p.  3328-18- 
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Tirechan  conducts  him,  as  largely  Tirechan's  own  reconstruction, 
enabling  him  to  use  the  narrative  form.  We  can  have  no  certitude 
that  the  foundations  of  churches  were  made  in  the  order  of  his 
record,  or  that  they  were  made  in  the  course  of  a  single  circular 
journey.  St.  Patrick  himself  speaks — and  his  words  are  important 
— of  frequent  visits  to  various  regions  ;  ^^°  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
all  his  establishments  in  any  region  were  hot  accomplished  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit.  Tirechan  indeed  apprehended  this  to  some 
extent.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  he  has  Patrick  in  the  district 
of  Calrige  ^^^  he  says  nothing  of  his  work  there  or  of  the  grant  of 
land  which  he  obtained  from  Caichan.^^^  If  he  had  continued  his 
memoir  he  might  have  introduced  this  incident  at  some  later 
stage,  and  we  might  have  heard  more  of  Druim  Lias.''^  Again, 
he  takes  Patrick  through  Armagh,  as  we  have  seen,  but  the  fact 
that  Armagh  church  was  founded  at  a  far  later  stage  of  Patrick's 
career  was,  we  must  suppose,  so  well  known  and  universally  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  not  introduce  it  here. 

It  is  particularly  notable  that  in  the  account  of  the  foundations 
in  Meath  Trim  is  ignored.  Now  Trim  was  peculiarly  important 
for  Tirechan's  purpose,  because  it  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
Patrick  was  not^  the  sole  *  grantee,'  and  consequently  there  was 
special  danger  of  separation  from  the  paruchia  Patricii  and  of 
disputes  between  rival  heirs.  According  to  the  story  preserved 
through  the  '  curiosity  '  of  the  heads  of  the  Armagh  church  Trim 
was  founded  on  the  very  morrow,  so  to  speak,  of  Patrick's  arrival 
in  Ireland.^^*  That  it  was  founded  at  an  early  period  of  his 
mission  '^^  may  well  be  true.  But  the  interesting  story,  though 
based  on  fact,  is  suspicious  in  regard  to  some  of  its  circumstances, 
and  from  Tirechan's  remarkable  silence  we  shall  be  disposed  to 
infer  that  he  had  different  information,  according  to  which  the 
religious  establishment  of  Trim  did  not  follow  quite  so  quickly 
upon  the  landing  of  Patrick  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
noticed  by  him,  if  he  had  finished  his  memoir,  at  a  later  stage. 

But,  with  certain  exceptions,  we  have  no  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  order  of  Patrick's  foundations 
was  preserved  in  the  seventh  century.  On  the  other  hand  we 
may  acknowledge  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  was  not  only  possible 
but  highly  probable  that  the  founder  should  be  remembered,  and 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  foundation  correctly  handed  down, 
often,  of  course,  augmented  by  legend.  As  the  rights  of  a  com- 
munity depended  upon  the  original  grant  to  its  founder  it  was 
hardly  possible  that  he  should  be  forgotten.  J.  B.  Bury. 

120  y^jp.  p.  372a2  ('  Confession  '),  '  omnes  regiones  quas  [sic  corrigendurn]  ego 
frequentius  uisitabam.' 

'^'  Ibid.  p.  3283.  "''  Ibid.  p.  338i  sqq. 

•-^  Ibid.  p.  338i„;  cp.  Trip.  Life,  p.  U4.  '-'  Trij).  p.  334:  sqq. 

'"  Twenty-five  years  before  the  foundation  of  Armagh  {ibid.  p.  335io,  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  notice  in  Ann.  Ult.  sub  a.  444). 
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T/ie  Atithorship   of  Lord  Durham s 
Ca7tada   Report 


I^HE  important  questions  of  law  and  policy  which  the  South 
-  African  troubles  have  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  nation 
have  naturally  revived  interest  in  the  famous  report  in  which,  more 
than  sixty  years  ago,  Lord  Durham  discussed  a  somewhat  similar 
situation  in  Canada.  The  report  has  been  exhumed,  reprinted, 
and  made  the  subject  of  numerous  essays  describing  it  as,  which  it 
really  is,  a  kind  of  Magna  Charta  or  palladium  of  colonial  freedom, 
and  manual  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  relations 
between  the  mother  country  and  her  English-speaking  dependencies. 
The  curious  point  is  that  whereas  in  Lord  Durham's  own  time 
hardly  any  one  believed  him  to  be  the  author,  it  has  never,  so  far 
as  we  have  observed,  been  mentioned  of  late  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  slightest  hint  that  any  one  but  Lord  Durham  could 
have  had  the  least  concern  either  in  its  composition  or  its  sugges- 
tion. Epigrams,  as  a  rule,  live  longer  than  epics,  but  on  this 
occasion  it  would  almost  seem  as  though  the  celebrated  epigram, 
'Wakefield  thought  it.  Duller  wrote  it,  Durham  signed  it,'  had 
been  uttered  in  vain.  In  our  opinion  Durham  and  his  coadjutors 
have  in  this  respect  sufiered  nearly  equal  injustice,  the  former  from 
his  contemporaries  and  the  latter  from  posterity.  The  questions 
of  the  true  authorship  and  the  main  inspiration  of  the  report  are 
of  great  literary  and  political  interest,  and  will  repay  the  brief  ex- 
amination which  we  propose  to  devote  to  them. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  the  prejudice, 
so  disadvantageous  to  Durham's  claims  in  his  own  day,  and  which, 
though  ignored  by  modern  journalists,  still  weighs  with  historians, 
that  he  was  deficient  in  the  literary  ability  requisite  for  the 
production  of  such  a  document  as  his  report.  Whether  he  was 
capable  of  originating  and  elaborating  the  ideas  which  it  embodies 
is  another  question,  but  there  should  be  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to 
clothe  these  in  fitting  language  when  they  had  found  an  entrance 
into  his   mind.     His  few   acknowledged  compositions   are  chiefly 
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speeches,  some  in  all  probability  prepared  carefully  for  the  house 
of  lords,  others  delivered  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  All  are  ad- 
mirable, weighty  in  subject,  stringent  and  masculine  in  expression, 
glowing  with  true  oratorical  fire.  Of  one  of  the  impromptu  class 
Albany  Fonblanque,  quoting  from  it  in  *  England  under  Seven 
Administrations,'  says,  '  This  is  lion's  marrow,'  and  the  eulogy  is 
borne  out  by  the  extract.  This  rhetorical  quality  in  Lord  Durham's 
talent  may  afford  considerable  aid  in  determining  his  share  in  the 
authorship  of  the  '  Canada  Report.' 

It  is  all  the  more  strange  that  in  his  own  day  literary  ability 
should  have  been  universally  denied  to  him.  No  contemporary 
seems  to  have  credited  him  with  a  larger  share  in  the  report  than 
his  signature.  *  Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispensary.'  The  first 
serious  claim  on  his  behalf  seems  to  have  been  preferred  by  Mr.  H. 
E.  Egerton  in  his  '  Short  History  of  British  Colonial  Policy,'  1897. 
Mr.  Egerton  seems  to  consider  that  Lord  Durham  wrote  the  entire 
document,  and  reinforces  his  view  by  pointing  out  with  justice  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  style  from  that  of  the  elaborate  report  on  crown 
lands  in  the  appendix,  signed,  but  not  therefore  necessarily  written, 
by  Charles  Duller,  Durham's  secretary  and  the  generally  reputed 
author  of  the  *  Canada  Report.'  The  same  view  was  put  forth  about 
the  same  time  in  a  Canadian  periodical. 

The  external  evidence  for  Buller's  authorship,  and  even  his  sole 
authorship,  is  nevertheless  very  strong.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  in- 
timately acquainted  and  politically  allied  with  every  one  who  could 
possibly  have  had  a  hand  in  the  report,  and  he  deposes  unequivo- 
cally, *  Written  by  Charles  Duller,  partly  under  the  inspiration  of 
Wakefield.'  Miss  Martineau  is  Lord  Durham's  especial  champion 
and  panegyrist,  yet  she  too  credits  Duller  with  the  main  share  in 
the  authorship.  Sir  Richard  Hanson,  assistant  commissioner  under 
Durham,  and  afterwards  chief  justice  of  South  Australia,  told 
Greville  that  Duller  had  written  the  entire  report  except  two 
*  paragraphs  '  on  clergy  reserves  and  crown  lands,  contributed  by 
himself  and  Wakefield.  If,  however,  Wakefield,  as  Hanson 
affirmed,  had  been  induced  to  take  his  memorable  step  of  sending 
the  report  to  the  Times  for  premature  publication  by  the  fear 
that  his  part  of  it  would  be  tampered  with,  this  must  have  been 
more  extensive  and  important  than  a  mere  paragraph  on  a  minor 
topic.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  not  impossible,  Hanson  drafted 
the  report  on  crown  lands  in  the  appendix,  to  which  Duller  put  his 
name,  the  objection  to  his  authorship  from  the  dissimilarity  of  style 
falls  to  the  ground. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  two  powerful  objestions  to  Duller's 
authorship  of  the  report  in  its  entirety,  founded  upon  statements  of 
his  own.  The  difficulty  is  to  determine  how  far  these  were  meant 
to  extend. 
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In  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  April  1847  there  is  a  most 
important  article  in  the  guise  of  a  review  of  Sir  Francis  Head's 
*  Emigrant.'  It  is  clearly  the  production  of  some  one  much  in 
Lord  Durham's  confidence,  and  who  had  been  with  him  in  Canada, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  state  on  unquestionable  authority  that  it 
was  written  by  Buller.  It  contains  much  matter  with  a  bearing 
upon  the  authorship  of  the  report,  which  for  the  present  we  pass 
over,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  positive  declaration  that 
Lord  Durham  had  at  least  a  share  in  it.  Sir  Francis  Head's 
assertion,  or  rather  assumption,  of  the  contrary  is  stigmatised  as 
'groundless.'  Loyalty  to  a  chief,  even  when  the  chief  has  been 
dead  for  seven  years,  will  carry  a  generous  man  like  Buller  very 
far,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  he  would  have  written  thus  if  the 
report  had  in  fact  proceeded  entirely  from  his  own  pen. 

A  remarkable  article  on  Wakefield's  *  Art  of  Colonisation ' 
appeared  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review  for  November  1849. 
The  writer,  who  is  exceedingly  favourable  to  Wakefield,  but  differs 
too  widely  from  him  on  an  important  point  to  be  identified  with 
him,  expressly  states  that  Buller  had  publicly  disclaimed  the  leading 
share  in  the  *  Canada  Report,'  and  avowed  that  it  was  principally  the 
work  of  Wakefield.  When,  where,  and  to  whom  was  this  state- 
ment made  ?  Was  it  meant  to  cover  anything  more  than  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  pervading  influence  of  Wakefield's  ideas, 
so  felicitously  summed  up  in  the  epigrammatic  phrase,  '  Wakefield 
thought  it '  ?  Until  these  questions  are  answered  we  cannot 
accord  implicit  credit  to  the  reviewer's  assertion,  which  nevertheless 
well  deserves  to  be  taken  note  of. 

The  external  evidence  of  Wakefield's  authorship  of  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Durham  report  is  slight,  and,  singularly 
enough,  proceeds  from  his  enemies,  who  thought  in  their  blindness 
that  they  were  thus  discrediting  him  as  well  as  it.  His  early 
offence  had  not  been  universally  condoned,  his  abilities  were  as  yet 
insufficiently  appreciated  ;  to  connect  his  name  with  the  report  was 
to  impair  its  authority.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  of  1839 — in  all 
probability  Croker — says  with  this  object,  '  We  suspect,  that  in  Lord 
Durham's  execrable  report  Mr.  Buller  had  as  little  hand  as  Lord 
Durham  himself.'  He  must  therefore  have  believed,  or  wished 
others  to  beUeve,  that  Wakefield  was  the  principal  writer.  In  his 
'  Emigrant '  Sir  Francis  Head  reiterates  this  view,  together  with 
particulars  proving,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  report  could  not  be 
the  work  of  Durham,  and  plainly,  though  without  mentioning 
names,  attributes  it  to  Wakefield  and  to  Lord  Durham's  legal 
adviser,  the  still  more  unpopular  Turton.  These  random  con- 
jectures deserve  at  most  to  be  registered.  Head  can  have  had 
no  actual  knowledge.  More  weight  is  due  to  the  assertion  of  an 
anonymous  and  rancorous  Canadian  pamphleteer,  for  he  at  least 
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indicates  with  precision  what  he  supposes  Wakefield's  share  to 
have  been.  His  animosity  is  especially  excited  by  the  proposal 
for  the  union  of  the  provinces,  and  he  accuses  Wakefield  of  having 
*  put  the  jewel  into  the  report.'  We  may  find  reason  to  conclude 
that  this  was  not  very  far  from  the  truth. 

We  now  pass  to  consider  how  far  the  authorship  of  this 
famous  state  paper  can  be  elucidated  by  the  style  of  particular 
portions,  and  by  the  harmony  of  the  views  expressed  in  it  with 
those  known  to  have  been  entertained  by  its  reputed  writers. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  principal  materials  for  judging 
-Lord  Durham's  literary  style  are  afforded  by  his  speeches.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  little  impulse  towards  literary  composition,  but 
he  must  have  delighted  in  oratory.  It  might,  therefore,  be  expected 
that  when  he  took  the  pen  in  hand  his  style  would  be  more  or  less 
coloured  by  rhetoric.  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  which 
among  the  official  documents  professedly  proceeding  from  a 
public  man  are  actually  composed  by  himself,  but  among  Durham's 
there  is  one  especially  remarkable,  which  we  may  feel  confident 
proceeded  almost  entirely  from  his  own  pen.  It  is  the  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Canada,  issued  on  9  Oct.  1838,  announcing  his 
resignation  upon  the  disallowance  by  the  home  government  of  the 
ordinance  by  which  he  had  banished  political  delinquents  without 
legal  trial.  He  felt  himself  deserted  and  betrayed,  and  his  feelings 
were  those  of  bitter  resentment  and  indignant  disdain.  It  can 
hardly  be  thought  that  he  would  have  entrusted  the  expression  of 
such  emotions  to  others,  and  in  truth  the  proclamation  breathes  in 
every  line  the  spirit  of  the  haughty  patrician,  who  feels  himself  on 
a  level  with  the  men  against  whose  behaviour  he  is  protesting.  It 
was  moreover  a  highly  injudicious  utterance,  with  which  his 
counsellors  could  hardly  have  concurred,  and  which  they  would 
probably  have  endeavoured  to  soften  in  the  drafting.  We  are  there- 
fore warranted  in  accepting  it  as  in  the  main  his  composition,  and 
in  using  it  as  a  criterion  of  the  authorship  of  the  famous  report. 
As  already  intimated,  its  special  note  is  the  rhetorical  character  of 
the  style.  This  is  the  style  of  an  orator,  and  moreover  of  a  patrician 
■  orator  who  speaks  from  an  elevated  rostrum,  and  rather  dictates 
than  persuades.  It  has  more  assertion  than  argument;  the 
strength  of  the  writer's  conviction  is  indubitable  ;  the  soundness  of 
his  reasoning  remains  for  examination.  The  sentences  are  in  general 
long  and  sonorous,  with  a  rhythmical  swing  fitting  them  for  delivery 
^ore  rotundo.  All  these  peculiarities,  only  with  that  diminution 
of  intensity  to  be  looked  for  in  a  document  more  professedly 
argumentative,  are  reproduced  in  the  opening  section  of  the 
Durham  report,  much  of  which  might  have  been  delivered 
as  a  speech  without  being  suspected  for  a  state  paper.  Nor 
is  it   for   a  long   time   possible   to   discover  any  apparent  break 
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in  the  flow  of  composition,  unless  for  a  few  occasional  para- 
graphs, such  as  the  narrative  of  the  failure  of  the  jury  system  at 
pp.  38-39  of  Messrs.  Methuen's  recent  reprint,  which  may  well 
have  been  supplied  by  a  subordinate  for  the  sake  of  illustration. 
At  p.  94  this  animated  style  of  composition  ceases  as  we  encounter 
a  number  of  minor  details  which  Durham  can  hardly  have 
mastered.  When  these  have  been  disposed  of  the  style,  though 
still  vigorous,  is  rather  that  of  an  author  than  an  orator.  It  so 
continues  until  p.  190,  where  the  general  conclusions  derived 
from  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  report  are  to  be  summed 
up,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  pen  is  resumed  by  the  original 
writer.  But  this  is  only  the  case  so  long  as  general  principles  are 
in  question.  When  (p.  212)  particular  remedial  measures  are 
discussed  we  become  conscious  of  a  change.  The  moral  and 
intellectual  atmosphere  are  different ;  on  the  one  hand  we  miss  the 
patrician  air  of  instinctive  superiority,  on  the  other  the  orator  has 
yielded  to  the  thinker.  The  style,  too,  has  varied ;  less  rhetorical  and 
sonorous  than  that  of  the  exordium  of  the  report,  it  is  more  so  than 
that  of  the  continuation ;  it  has  less  individuality  than  the  former 
and  more  than  the  latter.  This  continues  until  p.  239,  when  the 
writer  of  the  exordium  appears  to  resume  the  pen  for  a  general 
summary. 

We  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  recognise  the  hands  of  three 
writers  in  the  report,  and,  disregarding  minor  interpolations,  to 
assign  to  Lord  Durham  himself  pp.  1-94, 190-212,  239-246.  The 
portion  from  p.  94  to  p.  190  appears  to  us  to  proceed  from  a 
subordinate,  and  that  from  p.  212  to  p.  238  to  be  the  production 
of  yet  another  hand.  This  latter  portion  is  especially  momentous, 
for  not  only  does  it  treat  of  the  important  question  of  the  legisla- 
tive union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  but  its  conclusions  underlie 
the  entire  fabric  of  the  first  part  of  the  report,  and  Durham,  if  the 
author  of  this,  has  done  little  more  than  give  them  rhetorical  ex- 
pression. There  were  only  two  of  his  suite  in  Canada  who  could  have 
had  any  important  share  in  drafting  his  report,  Charles  Buller  and 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield.  It  would  be  highly  interesting  to 
ascertain  their  respective  contributions. 

An  important  clue  is  afforded  by  a  passage  in  a  letter  from 
Wakefield  to  Sir  William  Molesworth,  printed  in  Mrs.  Fawcett's 
recent  biography  of  the  latter,  taken  in  connexion  with  statements 
in  Charles  BuUer's  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  already  ad- 
verted to.    Wakefield  writes  from  Quebec  on  29  Sept.  1838 — 

Buller  has  been  true  to  his  avowed  principles.  He  has  ever  been  the 
advocate  of  mercy  and  justice  against  policy.  Not  so  I,  who  have  had 
deeply  impressed  on  me  the  opinion  first  suggested  by  you — that  the 
Canadians  are  a  miserable  race,  and  that  the  country  must  be  made  Eng- 
lish by  one  means  or  another.  ' 
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Wakefield  probably  revised  his  opinion  of  the  French  Canadians 
when,  after  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  procuring  for  them  a 
share  in  the  administration,  they  elected  him  to  the  parliament  of 
Canada  in  November  1842.  In  any  case  he  would  not  have  ex- 
pressed his  view  so  broadly  in  a  state  paper.  The  passage  never- 
theless indicates  a  divergence  of  opinion  between  him  and  Buller, 
Buller  aiming  to  make  the  French  Canadians  good  citizens  by  con- 
ciliating them,  Wakefield  by  Anglicising  them.  To  this  end  he 
devised  the  fusion  between  the  French  legislature  of  Lower 
Canada  and  the  English  legislature  of  Upper  Canada.  The  whole 
of  the  section  of  the  report  from  p.  212  to  p.  238,  into  the  author- 
ship of  which  we  are  now  inquiring,  is  a  commentary  upon  the  last 
lines  of  the  first  paragraph. 

Without  effecting  the  change  so  rapidly  or  roughly  as  to  shock  the 
feelings  and  trample  on  the  welfare  of  the  existing  generation,  it  must 
henceforth  be  the  first  and  steady  purpose  of  the  British  Government  to 
establish  an  English  population,  with  English  laws  and  language,  in  this 
province,  and  to  trust  its  government  to  none  but  a  decidedly  English 
legislature. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  put  the  other  side  of  the  case. 
*  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  hard  measure  to  a  conquered  people,' 
pursuing  the  argument  at  greater  length  than  we  can  follow,  but 
throughout  writing  as  one  whose  views  have  been  opposed  as  un- 
fair to  the  French  Canadians,  and  thus  maintaining  an  attitude 
which  could  never  have  been  assumed  by  their  advocate,  as  Buller 
appears  to  have  been.  It  may  be  added  that,  even  should  this 
portion  of  the  report  be  at  any  time  shown  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  Durham,  it  certainly  emanated  from  the  brain  of  Wakefield. 
The  proof  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  curious  particulars  commu- 
nicated in  Buller's  Edinburgh  Review  article  mentioned  above.  As 
we  have  seen.  Sir  Francis  Head's  confident  assertion  that  Durham 
had  no  hand  in  his  own  report  is  declared  by  the  reviewer  to 
be  groundless.  Sir  Francis  thought  he  had  proved  his  point 
by  producing  (with  more  cogency  than  chivalry)  '  three  conversa- 
tions and  one  private  letter  '  establishing  that,  a  month  before  his 
departure  from  Canada,  Durham  was  unfavourable  to  the  union  of 
the  provinces,  which  came  to  be  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
scheme  ultimately  recommended.  Buller  replies  that  this  is  true  of 
Durham's  frame  of  mind  so  long  as  he  remained  in  Canada,  btt 
not  of  the  opinion  at  which  he  ultimately  arrived.  He  did  for  a 
long  time  object  to  the  union,  but  only  because,  with  a  prescience 
which  the  future  was  to  justify,  he  had  formed  the  idea  of  a  more 
extensive  federation  embracing  all  the  North  American  colonies. 
His  views  were  modified  by  the  logic  of  facts,  in  the  shape  of  the 
insurrection  which  broke  out  immediately  after  his  departure,  and 
which  convinced  him  that  the  time  necessary  to  mature  a  more 
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comprehensive  scheme  could  not  be  afforded.  Provision  was  never- 
theless proposed  to  be  made  for  the  admission  of  the  other  colonies 
into  the  Canadian  union,  should  they  at  any  time  desire  it. 

It  is,  rightly  considered,  equally  to  Lord  Durham's  honour  that 
he  should  have  formed,  or  adopted  from  the  suggestions  of  others,  a 
generous  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  policy  destined  to  be  ulti- 
mately realised,  and  that  he  should  have  consented  to  subordinate  the 
ideally  desirable  to  the  immediately  practicable.  It  is  nevertheless 
certain  that  he  did  not  agree  to  this  limitation  until  the  necessity 
for  immediate  action  had  become  apparent ;  and,  when  we  consider 
that  the  motive  of  the  proposition  he  ultimately  made  was  the  brid- 
ling of  the  French  element  by  the  English,  and  that  on  29  Sept. 
Wakefield  sums  up  his  own  view  in  the  words,  *  This  country 
must  be  made  English,'  no  doubt  can  remain  who  it  was  that,  as 
the  Canadian  pamphleteer  says  in  fancied  derision,  but  in  sober  truth, 

*  put  the  jewel  into  Lord  Durham's  report.'  As  already  said,  the 
style  almost  convinces  us  that  Wakefield  not  merely  inspired  '  the 
jewel  '  but  wrote  it.  In  any  case  his  influence  breathes  through 
the  most  vital  portions  of  the  document,  which  are  but  the  corol- 
lary of  the  views  expressed  in  the  portion  which  we  believe  him  to 
have  written. 

It  is  enough  for  an  epigram  to  be  half  true.  The  celebrated 
Baying  on  the  report  which  we  began  by  citing  is  strictly  correct 
as  regards  the  first  clause,  '  Wakefield  thought  it.'     The  second, 

*  Buller  wrote  it,'  can  only  be  admitted  with  much  quahfication, 
although,  after  every  deduction,  Buller's  share  remains  very  con- 
siderable. The  third,  '  Durham  signed  it,'  does  Lord  Durham 
great  injustice. 

To  recapitulate,  we  attribute  to  Lord  Durham  the  early  part 
of  the  report  down  to  p.  94,  and  the  concluding  portion  from 
p.  190  to  the  end,  except  pp.  212-238,  which  we  ascribe  to  Wakefield. 
To  Buller  we  attribute  the  entire  middle  portion  of  the  report, 
except  a  passage  from  the  bottom  of  p.  146  to  the  head  of  p.  152, 
which  appears  to  be  Wakefield's.  The  external  evidence  for  Buller's 
having  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  redaction  is  so  strong  that, 
should  the  style  of  the  report  on  crown  lands  in  the  appendix 
appear  inconsistent  with  this  view,  we  should  be  ready  to  attribute 
this  document  to  Sir  Richard  Hanson.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  whether  these  opinions  are  at  any  time  confirmed  or  con- 
futed by  the  production  of  contemporary  correspondence  or  of 
original  manuscripts. 

Two  observations  remain  to  be  made.  One  is  that  the  character 
of  Lord  Durham's  report  has  been  much  misrepresented  in 
England,  and  especially  of  late.  It  has  been  depicted  as  a  complete 
surrender  to  the  French  Canadians,  and  framed  with  the  sole 
motive  of  conciUating  them.     It  is  true  that  with  regard  to  its 
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highly  important  recommendation  of  responsible  government  it 
was  a  concession  to  their  wishes,  and  that  it  implicitly  contained 
and  prescribed  the  principles  which  have  ever  since  regulated  the 
political  relations  between  the  mother  country  and  colonies  mainly 
peopled  by  settlers  of  her  own  blood.  But  it  is  clear  that  Durham 
and  his  advisers  would  never  have  trusted  a  purely  French- 
Canadian  parliament,  and  would  have  made  no  such  recommenda- 
tion if  it  could  not  have  been  leavened  by  an  ample  infusion  of  the 
English  element.  The  second  remark  is  that,  howsoever  the  political 
merits  of  the  report  may  be  distributed,  all  its  authors  are  entitled 
to  equal  credit  for  their  perfect  union  and  their  generous  unselfish- 
ness. In  this  point  of  view  the  words  of  John  Stuart  Mill  in  a 
letter  to  Molesworth,  printed  by  Mrs.  Fawcett,  are  fully  justified  : 
*  Buller  and  Wakefield  appear  to  be  acting  as  one  man,  speaking 
to  Lord  Durham  with  the  utmost  plainness,  giving  him  the  most 
courageous  and  judicious  advice,  which  he  receives  both  generously 
and  wisely.'  .  E.  Garnett. 
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Samuel  Rawson    Gardiner 

(B.  4  Makch  1829 :  d.  23  Feb.  1902) 

IN  the  fulness  of  years,  with  the  great  book  he  had  planned  all 
but  finished,  the  historian  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  has 
suddenly  passed  away  from  us.  He  long  ago  secured  the  respect  of 
all  scholars,  and  won  the  affection  of  all  that  knew  him,  and  he  has 
left  behind  him  the  remembrance  of  a  most  honourable,  laborious, 
and  well-spent  life,  devoted  wisely  and  ungrudgingly  to  the  service  of 
history.  The  readers  of  this  Review  owe  him  a  special  debt.  When 
in  1891  Dr.  Creighton,  our  first  editor-in-chief,  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  office,  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  to  the  task 
he  then  assumed  he  gave  much  of  his  scanty  leisure  for  ten 
years.  No  trouble  was  too  great,  no  particular  too  small,  for  him 
when  the  welfare  of  the  Review  was  in  question.  He  recognised 
that  in  helping  his  fellow  scholars  he  was  fulfilling  an  important 
part  of  the  duty  of  an  historian  as  he  conceived  it.  His  wide 
reading  covering  the  whole  of  his  own  period  at  home  and  abroad, 
his  unruffled  judgment,  and  his  scrupulous  observance  of  equity 
were  placed  at  the'  service  of  all  English  historical  students  as 
long  as  he  was  able  to  give  us  his  editorial  care. 

Of  the  work  of  his  life,  the  history  of  James  I,  Charles  I,  and 
the  Commonwealth,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  cool  words,  when  one 
considers  the  gigantic  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  and  the  success 
with  which  it  was  carried  out.  Drawn  to  the  subject  by  a  con- 
viction that  prejudice  had  too  deeply  coloured  the  minds  of  those 
that  had  already  dealt  with  it  for  their  work  to  be  in  any  respect 
final  or  satisfactory,  and  armed  with  a  determination  to  be  above 
-all  things  open-minded  and  fair,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  grapple 
with  the  whole  material  accessible,  and  to  spend  his  days  in  the 
study  of  this  mass  of  evidences  and  in  giving  the  results  of  his 
investigation  to  the  world.  He  was  well  prepared  for  his  task : 
he  had  a  careful  classical  training;  he  was  of  sound  health,  of 
enormous  perseverance  and  determination  ;  he  had  the  faculty 
(which  he  developed  to  a  wonderful  extent)  of  getting  rapidly  and 
surely  at  the  contents  of  a  book  or  paper  ;  his  eyesight  was  good  ;  his 
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temper  even  and  contented  ;  he  desired  neither  wealth  nor  fame,  but 
was  satisfied  if  he  could  make  time  enough  to  permit  of  daily  and 
constant  application  to  his  studies ;  he  had  the  gift  of  concentra- 
tion, so  that  he  was  able  not  only  to  read  and  make  notes,  but  even 
to  write  his  book  in  the  busy  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum. 
He  enjoyed  his  quiet  family  life  and  the  society  of  a  few  close 
friends  and  fellow-workei's.  His  brief  holidays  were  turned  to  useful 
purpose,  being  frequently  employed  in  visiting  foreign  archives  or 
English  sites  of  importance,  for  he  knew  the  value  of  exact  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  and  did  not  decline  the  rather  uncongenial 
labour   of  mastering  the  military  minutiae  of  the  civil  war,  and 

-testing  varying  accounts  by  a  close  examination  of  the  ground.  He 
learnt  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Spanish  (being  already  acquainted  with 
French,  German,  and  Italian),  in  order  to  be  able  to  deal  at  first 
hand  with  the  state  papers  of  the  Hague  and  Simancas  and 
Copenhagen.  He  went  regularly  to  his  business  at  the  Museum 
every  morning  like  a  good  city  man.  At  home  after  dinner  he  would 
often  occupy  himself  with  such  work  as  did  not  bear  on  his  main 
task.  He  did  a  good  deal  of  teaching,  and  he  wrote  a  number  of- 
school  books,  amongst  them  the  masterly  little  sketch  of '  The  Thirty 
Years'  War,'  a  model  of  concise  arrangement  and  clearness  of  ex- 
position. It  is  evident  that  this  additional  work  must  often  have 
been  done  at  the  cost  of  great  exertion,  but  he  believed  that  it  was 
not  useless  to  him,  since  it  enabled  him  to  get  into  the  habit  of 

-classifying  and  bringing  out  facts,  and  clarifying  theories  and  views. 
He  lectured  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge,  without  an  effort 
at  rhetoric,  but  with  the  vivid  conviction  that  is  sure  to  interest 
and  stimulate.  His  Ford  lectures  were  given  without  notes  or 
syllabus,  and  were  acknowledged  to  be  remarkable  and  convincing 
pieces  of  exposition,  delivered  with  a  kind  of  eloquence  of  simplicity 
and  conviction  that  delighted  his  hearers. 

Of  his  monographs,  his  *  Cromwell '  (in  which  he  paid  much 

-attention  to  the  manner  as  well  as  to  the  matter)  is  perhaps  the 
best,  and  it  proves  that  he  had  made  himself  master  of  a  plain 
nervous  style  admirably  fitted  to  the  subjects  he  was  treating.  His 
editions  of  original  documents  are  exact,  straightforward,  and  busi- 
nesslike, without  parade  of  learning  or  pomp  of  useless  annotation. 
In  his  big  book  he  had  to  choose  between  giving  time  to  style  or  to 
research,  and  he  (wisely,  as  I  think)  determined  that  his  first  duty 
was  to  get  at  his  results  and  set  them  forth  as  plainly  and  clearly- 
as  he  could,  knowing  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  furnish  his 
book  forth  with  a  bravery  meant  to  attract  save  at  the  cost  of 
much  pains  better  spent  on  investigation.  He  found  diflSculty  in  his 
earlier  volumes  in  getting  his  results  down  vividly,  but  he  learnt 

-much  of  the  art  of  writing  by  continual  practice,  and  there  are  not 
a  few  pages  in  his  later  volumes  that  deserve  selection  among  the 
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best  typical  pieces  of  English  historical  prose.  Like  Polybios  he 
was  ever  greatly  desirous  to  get  at  the  knowledge  of  things  he  held 
to  be  important  and  to  give  that  knowledge  as  he  got  it  to  his 
readers,  but  he  sought  only  an  audience  that  would  be  content 
with  an  accurate  statement  and  could  dispense  with  rhetoric. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Gardiner  found  the  story  of  the 
first  Stewarts  and  Cromwell  legend,  and  has  left  it  history.  The 
reign  of  James  was  untilled  ground,  the  reign  of  Charles  a  plot 
choked  with  warring  weeds,  the  Commonwealth  unexplored  country 
till  he  came.  James's  policy  and  theories,  Charles's  character  and 
aims,  the  position  of  Buckingham  and  Pym  and  Strafford,  the 
foreign  influences  operating  upon  court,  church,  and  people,  the 

-financial  position  from  year  to  year  (which  Gardiner  was  the  first 
to  investigate),  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  war  and  the  causes  that 
determined  the  changes,  the  exact  political  meaning  that  the 
religious  question  assumed  from  year  to  year,  the  precise  con- 
stitutional or  unconstitutional  attitude  of  the  different  parties 
and  their  ideals,  the  aims  and  achievements  and  incomplete 
enterprises   of    Cromwell,    the    Scottish    difficulties    (never   dealt 

~with  80  broadly  and  impartially  before),  the  Irish  imbroglios 
and  the  Settlement,  even  the  military  and  naval  history  of  the 
period,   as   far   as   we   now   know   them   on   good    evidence—  we 

-know  from  evidence  collected,  marshalled,  and  weighed  by 
Gardiner.  He  was  sometimes  surprised  at  the  unforeseen  results 
that  gradually  worked  out  under  his  eyes  as  he  proceeded  with  his 
orderly  and  minute  investigation  of  the  evidence  for  each  succes- 
sive year  of  the  period,  and  he  could  test  every  step  forward  as 
thoroughly  as  the  material  admitted,  his   fine  memory  and   his 

-aptitude  for  chronology  standing  him  in  good  stead  and  helping 
him  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  full  notes.     That  he  was  by  blood 

-connected  with  the  puritan  party  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
him  personally ;  but,  I  know  also,  that  it  put  him  on  his  guard  lest 
he  should  by  natural  partiality  be  led  to  press  unduly  against  the 
other  side.  The  immense  care  he  took  to  try  to  understand  the 
men  of  the  sixteenth'^century  gave  him,  as  he  went  on,  a  fine  historic 
instinct,  and  enabled  him  to  grasp  facts  at  once  that  earher  he 
could  only  have  understood  with  difficulty,  for  he  was  by  nature  a 

-man  of  singleness  of  mind  and  disposition,  and  it  was  a  cunning 
and  complex  world,  in  many  ways  different  from  the  world  of  his 
own  experience,  that  he  had  undertaken  to  explore.  But  his  good 
common  sense  upheld  him,  and  his  grasp  of  character  and  theory 
of  motive  became  keen  and  searching  long  before  he  reached  the 
end  of  his  labours.     No  man  that  I  have  known  worked  more 

-unflinchingly  up  to  his  highest  ideals.  And  it  has  been  given  to 
him  to  write  the  history  of  those  dark  years  of  struggle  and  unrest 
that  have  largely  moulded  British  history — year^  in  which  many 
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mighty  men  went  down  to  the  Unseen  fighting  for  the  portion 
of  truth  that  they  had  managed  to  get  a  glimpse  of — years  of 
costly  sacrifice,  but  sacrifice  not  to  be  accounted  wholly  vain. 
Charles  died  as  honourably  and  usefully  as  Hampden,  Straiford 
and   Montrose  as  nobly  and   unselfishly  as  Falkland  ;  Herbert's 

\ ideals  were  as  true  as  Milton's,  though  not  so  splendid;  and  the 
mystic  Vaughan  was  as  near  to  the  verities  as  the  homely 
Bunyan.  Hobbes  and  Filmer  (unequal  pair)  alike  shared  in  the 
'  making  of  England  ; '  even  Cromwell's  work  as  it  fell  from  his 
dying  hand  was  taken  up  by  the  ministers  of  his  royal  suc- 
cessor.-^-)  It  is  possible  to  take  a  broader  and  wider  view  now  that 
Gardiner  has  cleared  the  path  up  the  heights  to  which  he  himself 
painfully  but  surely  won  his  way  in  half  a  century's  steady  toil.- 
Magna  est  Veritas  et  praevalebit,  and  Gardiner  no  less  than  Green 
had  the  firmest  faith  in  the  old  Oxford  device  they  both  admired. 

He  has  been  our  Master  Interpreter ;  he  has  toiled  year  after 
year  that  his  countrymen  might  understand  what  their  forebears 
really  thought  and  did,  when  they  failed,  where  they  succeeded. 
He  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  understand  the  curious  warp  or 
twist  in  the  regular  development  of  this  nation  that  has  made  it 
different  from  other  European  nations  in  its  political  and  social  life 
— a  warp  of  a  strange,  possibly  not  wholly  beneficial,  kind,  but  a 
warp  the  conditions  of  which  can  now  to  some  extent  be  made 
out.  He  has  done  for  us  as  to  Cromwell's  day  what  Stubbs  has  done 
for  us  as  to  the  days  of  Henry  FitzEmpress  and  Earl  Simon  and 
Edward  I,  and  he  has  done  it  by  enormous  toil,  and  by  a  well- 
devised  and  consistent  method.  Knowledge  can  only  be  achieved 
by  rightly  directed  and  unselfish  effort.  Gardiner  knew  this,  and 
in  the  security  and  helpfulness  of  his  results  he  had  the  sole  reward 
he  sought  or  valued. 

-.  Personally,  as  a  friend  of  a  score  of  years,  I  cannot  but  here 
record  m};  abiding  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  man  that  has  gone,  as 
I  remember  his  patient  and  gentle  kindness,  his  friendly  help  and 
ready  counsel,  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  life,  the  unflagging 
enthusiasm  that  lightened  the  drudgery  of  perusing  thousands  and 

-thousands  of  the  dullest  of  pages  in  print  and  manuscript  that  he 
was  bound  to  go  through  in  his  self-imposed  task,  the  scrupulous 
care  with  which  he  formed  and  examined  his  own  conclusions,  and 
the  unfeigned  and  brotherly  delight  with  which  he  welcomed  every 
fresh  recruit  to  the  small  army  of  English  historians.  These 
things  dwell  in  one's  memory,  and  must  dwell  as  long  as  memory 
remains.  '  It  is  no  light  thing  to  have  known  wise  and  good  men,' 
and  certainly  this  man  was  both  wise  and  good. 

F.  York  Powell. 
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Notes   and   Documents 


Large  Hides  and  Small  Hides, 

Between  the  advocates  of  big  liides  of  120  acres  or  thereabouts  and  the 
advocates  of  little  hides  of  30  acres  or  thereabouts  there  should  be  no 
peace.  In  the  construction  of  early  English  history  we  shall  adopt  one 
style  of  architecture  if  we  are  supplied  with  small  hides,  while  if  our 
materials  consist  of  big  hides  an  entirely  different  '  plan  and  elevation  ' 
must  be  chosen. 

In  this  exordium  to  his  famous  essay  on  the  hide  '  Professor 
Maitland  foreshadows  his  conclusion  that  the  typical  *  land  of  one 
householder'  in  early  England  contained  120  arable  acres,  a 
tenement  too  large  for  a  serf,  too  small  for  a  manorial  lord.  That 
conclusion  is  partly  based  upon  a  '  cheerful  belief '  that  the  fiscal 
hide  (and  carucate)  of  Domesday  is  always  composed  of  120  acres. 
This  is  proved  in  the  case  of  Cambridgeshire.  But  the  evidence 
for  the  rest  of  England,  especially  the  southern  counties,  is 
admittedly  less  satisfactory.  Professor  Maitland  falls  back  '  upon 
the  presumption  that  the  treasury  has  but  one  mode  of  reckoning 
for  the  whole  of  England.'  Kemble  indeed  produced  a  case  from 
the  Exeter  Domesday  (D.B.  iv.  42)  which  complies  with  his  theory 
that  only  40  (Norman)  acres  were  reckoned  to  the  fiscal  hide.  The 
description  of  the  manor  of  Poleham  gives  us  (the  virgate 
being  a  quarter  of  a  hide)  the  following  equation  : 

4  H.  +  l  V.  +  6  A.  +  5i  H.  +  4  A.  =  10  H. 

But  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  figures  his  critic 
refuses  to  accept  this  single  instance  as  decisive,  pointing  out  that 
the  very  next  entry  gives  an  obviously  absurd  equation.  I  believe 
that  I  can  furnish  him  with  an  instance  in  which  no  such  error  is 
possible.  It  occurs  in  the  geld  inquest  for  Wiltshire  (printed  with 
the  Exeter  Domesday  in  the  fourth  volume  of  '  Domesday  Book '),  a 
study  of  which  I  hope  to  publish  shortly.  Three  versions  of  the 
record,  which  is  drawn  up  by  hundreds,  have  fortunately  been 
preserved.     These   we   may   respectively  designate   A,  B,  and  C. 

'  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  357. 
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A  seems  to  be  the  first  form  of  the  document ;  in  B  it  is  roughly 
corrected,  largely  by  interlineation  ;  and  C  apparently  represents 
the  final  revision.  In  all  three  versions  the  hundred  of  Calne  is 
credited  with  91  hides.  This  total  is  made  up  according  to  A  and 
B  as  follows  : — 

26^  H.  +  7  A.  of  exempt  demesne  (items  given). 

50|  H.  +  3  A.  which  paid  geld. 

3^  H.  whose  geld  was  retained  by  the  collectors  of  Chippenham 
Hundred. 

10  H.2  of  Harold's  land  held  by  royal  villeins,  and  from  which  the 
king  had  no  geld. 

Now  these  items  will  only  make  91  hides  if  10  acres  are  equal  to 
1  virgate.  But  it  would  be  dangerous  to  conclude  from  this  alone 
that  the  virgate  in  this  case  contained  not  30  but  10  acres,  and 
that  the  hide  was  a  hide  of  40  acres,  not  120  acres.  For  in  some 
other  hundreds  we  find  acres  disregarded  in  reckoning  the  total 
number  of  hides,  and  the  total  91  might  possibly  be  an  error. 
Here,  however,  C  comes  to  our  help  and  clinches  the  proof.  It 
gives  the  following  details  and  total : — 

26|  H.+f  V.  {ii  partes  1  virge)  exempt  demesne. 
60|  H.+^  V.  (tertia  pars  1  virge)  paid  geld.^ 

3^  H.  paid  in  Chippenham  H. 

10    H.  Harold's  land. 

Thus,  comparing  C's  figures  with  those  of  A  and  B,  we  have,  ex- 
pressly stated,  the  equations  7  acres  =  |  of  a  virgate,  and  3  acres  = 
^  of  a  virgate."*  Ten  acres  therefore  go  to  the  virgate.  It  is  true 
that  7  acres  are  not  exactly  two-thirds  of  ten,  nor  3  exactly  a  third, 
but  they  are  the  nearest  round  numbers  in  each  case. 

This  is  the  only  instance  in  the  inquest  where  a  clear  equation 
between   acres   and   hides   can    be    established.'"'    But    Professor 

*  In  A  this  10  hides  is  added  to  the  exempt  demesne. 

'  The  amount  of  geld  paid  is  151.  5s.  in  all  three  versions.  From  this  a  further 
proof  of  the  equivalence  of  the  ^  V.  here  with  the  3  acres  of  A  and  B  may  be  deduced. 
At  6s.  on  the  hide  the  geld  for  50|  hides  would  be  15^.  4s.  Gd.,  and  for  ^  of  a  virgate 
&d.  (i  of  i  of  6s.) 

*  The  virgate  thus  split  up  can,  I  think,  be  traced.  Among  the  items  of  exempt 
demesne  Gunfrid  Maledoctus  (Malduit)  is  credited  with  2  hides  and  7  acres 
(D.  B.  iv.  13).  It  is  tempting  to  conjecture  that  the  odd  3  acres  which  paid  geld 
made  up  his  estate  to  2  hides  and  a  virgate.  Turning  to  the  Exchequer  Domesday 
(i.  73a)  we  find  that  this  was  actually  the  assessment  of  Gunfrid's  estate  at  Calston, 
in  this  hundred. 

•'  The  nearest  approach  to  such  an  equation  outside  the  hundred  of  Calne  is 
furnished  by  Brencesberge  hundred  (D.  B.  iv.  17).     The  items  are : 

85    H.  +  8  A.  of  exempt  demesne. 
71iH.  +  |  V.  paid  geld. 
IJ  H.  withheld  geld. 

I  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  3  acres  are  here  again  reckoned  as  one-third  of  a  virgate  ; 
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Maitland  would  be  the  first  to  admit  the  improbability  that  the 
fiscal  hide  should  contain  fewer  acres  in  one  Wiltshire  hundred 
than  it  did  in  the  remaining  39. 

The  bearing  of  the  new  fact  upon  the  content  of  the  geld 
hide  in  other  counties  cannot  be  stated  dogmatically  at  present, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the 
figures  in  the  Poleham  case.  I  would  point  out,  however,  that 
the  infrequent  mention  of  acres  in  the  Domesday  of  the  southern 
counties  and  their  small  numbers  when  mentioned  is  much  more 
easily  explicable  on  the  assumption  of  a  10-acre  virgate,  where 
acres  could  in  most  cases  be  stated  in  simple  fractions  of  a  virgate, 
than  if  we  suppose  that  as  many  as  thirty  acres  went  to  the 
virgate.  In  the  Cambridgeshire  inquest,  on  the  other  hand,  acres 
occur  frequently,  and  often  in  multiples  of  ten.  Mr.  Ey ton's  re- 
construction of  the  quotas  of  the  Dorsetshire  hundreds,  checked  as 
it  is  by  the  totals  supplied  by  the  geld  inquest,  seems  to  me  fatal 
to  the  theory  that  the  fiscal  hide  of  that  county  contained  120 
acres,  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  deducing  a  12-acre  virgate 
from  the  Domesday  figures.  I  have  reworked  such  of  his  additions 
as  contain  acres  on  the  assumption  of  a  10-acre  virgate,  but  only 
one  of  my  totals  is  nearer  to  the  inquest  figure.  The  inquest  gives 
the  total  for  Celberga  Hundred  as  51  H. +  2  V.  Its  details,  how- 
ever, make  exactiy  52  hides.  Mr.  Eyton's  addition  of  the 
Domesday  items  is  51  H. -f  3  V. +  8  A.  Mine  is  exactly  52  hides. 
But  the  obvious  margin  of  error  in  these  reconstructed  totals 
makes  it  unlikely  that  in  most  cases  they  will  be  so  accurate  as  to 
reveal  whether  the  calculations  are  based  upon  a  10  or  a  12  acre 
virgate.  The  important  point  is  that  they  are  sufficiently  accurate 
to  throw  more  than  doubt  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  Dorset- 
shire geld  hide  contained  120  acres.  If,  however,  in  two  southern 
counties,  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  there  is  strong  evidence  of  the 
use  of  a  little  hide,  and  in  others  a  probabihty,  what  becomes  of 
the  inferences  which  Professor  Maitland  draws  from  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Domesday  hide  (except  in  Lancashire  and  Leicester- 
shire) is  invariably  the  large  hide  of  120  acres  ?  James  Tait. 


T/te  Earliest  Plea  Rolls. 

In  vol.  xi.  pp.  102-3  of  this  Eeview  Mr.  J.  H.  Round  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  more  than  one  of  the  Plea  Rolls  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  I,  which  Eyton,  in   his  '  Antiquities  of  Shrop- 

but  as  there  seems  to  be  some  error  in  the  total  given — which  is  108^  hides  or  one 
eighth  of  a  virgate  more  than  the  sum  of  the  details  on  the  above  assumption — 
one  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  Yet  unless  the  3  acres  complete  a  full  virgate  the 
sum  of  the  items  falls  still  further  below  the  total  supplied. 
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shire  '  claimed  to  have  dated,  still  remained  to  be  identified  by 
the  Pipe  Koll  Society.  The  Plea  Roll  printed  in  the  last  volume 
issued  by  that  Society '  is  described  in  the  '  List  of  Plea 
Rolls'  (1894)  as  'No.  5  [6  Ric.  I],'  but  unfortunately  it  is  pub- 
lished without  introduction  and  without  the  year  being  ascer- 
tained. Yet  in  this  instance  the  internal  evidence  it  contains 
is  conclusive,  and  establishes  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  the  Roll  of 
Hilary  Term,  7  Ric.  I,  1196.  That  it  is  later  than  1195  is  proved 
by  the  mention  (p.  216)  of  the  eyre  of  Simon  de  Pateshull,  Oger 
fitz-Oger,  and  Henry  de  Castellon  at  Bedford,  which  took  place  in 
the  autumn  of  1195.^  Another  entry  (p.  218)  fixes  the  precise 
year,  since  Thomas  de  Tinneston  appears  in  court  on  a  Wednesday 
which  was  St.  Valentine's  Day.  This  must  have  been  in  1196, 
so  that  the  date  of  the  Bedfordshire  Eyre  is  further  confirmed. 

The  membranes  of  the  Roll  are  not  now  in  their  proper 
sequence,  but  the  discovery  of  the  date  enables  another  membrane 
at  present  known  as  '  No.  7  [7  Ric.  I],'  and  which  is  inscribed 
'  Rotul  de  festo  Sci  Yllarii  Anno  vij,'  to  be  restored  to  its 
proper  place ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  on 
p.  219  a  very  faded  In  V  is  omitted  from  the  text  before  Sept 
Capta  Placitorum.  Eyton  refers  also  to  another  roll  in  vol.  i. 
p.  202  of  his  history,  and  adds  in  a  note  that  it  is  *  "  Placita  incerti 
temporis  Regis  Johannis  "  (No,  60) ;  but,  as  I  believe,  of  Easter  term, 
6  Ric.  I  (1195) ; '  and  on  turning  to  vol.  ix.  p.  311  we  find  a  full 
extract  from  the  Roll  of  a  case  relating  to  Robert  Fiz-Aer,  by  which 
he  determines  the  date.  This  case,  I  find  on  m.  3d.  of  the  Roll 
now  '  No.  6  [6  Ric.  I],'  but  an  examination  of  the  five  membranes 
of  which  the  Roll  at  present  consists  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the 
last  two  belong  to  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  first  three  to  that  of 
Richard  I.  What  membranes  composed  the  Roll  when  Eyton  saw 
it  we  do  not  now  know,  but  he  says  in  his  preface  (26  Sept.  1853) 
that  the  Rolls  were  at  that  time  unarranged  ;  I  have,  however,  been 
unable  to  identify  the  old  number  as  60,  though  it  was  at  one 
time  8.  Here  is  an  instance  of  the  unfortunate  confusion 
which  must  arise  from  the  alteration  of  old  references,  unless 
former  designations  are  recorded  in  modern  calendars.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  on  historical  grounds  that  these  valuable  Rolls  should 
be  transcribed  membrane  by  membrane,  and  the  date  tested,  when 
doubtful,  by  all  available  contemporary  evidence. 

E.  M.  POYNTON. 


'  Feet  of  Fines,  10  Ric.  I,  Roll  of  the  King's  Court,  Ric.  I  (1900),  p.  214. 
^  See  Professor  Maitland's  introd.  to  Three  Bolls  of  the  King's  Court,  1194-1195 
(1891). 
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T^  Creation  of  Boroughs. 

Charters  of  Deganwy,  Dunster,  Higham  Ferrers,  Bolton,  Warton, 

and  Rohy. 

In  illustration  of  the  Laws  of  Breteuil  I  brought  together  in 
previous  numbers  of  this  Eeview  (Jan.  1900-ApriI  1901)  some 
charters  creating  seignorial  boroughs.  I  now  add  to  them  six 
further  charters  that  have  not  been  printed  before  and  are  of 
interest  as  forming  part  of  the  story  of  burghal  development. 

I.  Deganwy  (Denbighshire),  the  English  Gannock,  was  made  a 
borough  after  the  pattern  of  Montgomery  by  Henry  III,  21  Feb. 
1252.  The  charter  is  from  the  charter  roll  of  36  Henry  III,  m.  19. 
The  charter  is  not  of  an  unusual  type,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find 
in  a  royal  grant  that  the  size  of  the  burgage  is  fixed.  The  rent, 
2s.  for  a  half-acre,  is  higher  than  usual. 

The  castle  of  Deganwy  (near  Eglys  Ehos),  which  figures  so 
largely  in  the  history  of  Henry  Ill's  Welsh  troubles,  as  told  by 
Matthew  Paris,  was  a  stronghold  that  balanced  Aberconway,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary.  Ealph  de  Blundeville,  earl  of 
Chester,  rebuilt  it  in  1210,  and,  as  he  was  an  active  founder  of 
boroughs,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Henry  Ill's  charter 
would  be  one  of  confirmation-  only.  Henry's  charter  is  dated  seven 
years  after  the  rebuilding  in  1245,  when  he  fared  so  ill,  and  five 
years  before  the  siege  by  Llewelyn.  In  1260  the  castle  was  dis- 
mantled. In  1277  the  patent  roll  of  Edward  I  contains  the  king's 
order  to  Eoger  de  Mortimer  to  enfeoff  in  the  king's  name  the  men 
of  the  king's  lands  pertaining  to  his  castles  of  Gannock,  Ehuddlan, 
and  Flint,  at  fee-farm  rents,  which  should  be  remitted  for  from  one 
to  three  years  if  applied  to  the  repair  of  houses  or  the  tilling  of 
lands.  The  creation  of  the  borough  and  this  supplementary 
patent  are  of  interest  as  filling  a  gap  in  the  story  of  the  colonisation 
of  Wales  by  English  burgesses. 

II.  The  charter  of  Dunster  (Somerset)  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of 
Sir  Henry  Maxwell-Lyte,  K.C.B.  A  summary  of  it  is  given  in  his 
book  on  Dunster.  It  is  taken  from  a  copy  of  the  deeds  formerly  in 
the  Dunster  Church  chest,  made  in  1716,  and  unfortunately  the 
copy  is  in  parts  far  from  intelligent.  The  original  deeds  were 
given  away  by  a  too  generous  vicar  to  antiquarian  friends,  and  are 
now  not  forthcoming. 

The  charter  was  granted  between  1254  and  1257,  the  year  of 
Eeginald  de  Mohun,  the  donor's,  death.  He  alludes  to  the  death 
of  his  son,  which  took  place  in  1254.'  It  is  evident  that  a  borough 
had  been  created  at  Dunster,  the  Domesday  Torre,  where  was  the 
castle  of  William  de  Moion  or  Moiun.^  The  importance  of  the  castle 
is  made  known  in  memorable  words  by  the  author  of  the  '  Gesta 

'  Did.  of  Nat.  Biogr.  sxxviii.  111.  -  D.  B.  i.  95  b. 
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Stephani.'  ^     It  was  the  stronghold  from  which  William  de  Moiun 
swept  out  like  a  whirlwind,  scouring  the  country  far  and  near. 

The  charter  forms  one  of  the  large  group  ^  characterised  by  a 
limitation  of  the  lord's  '  mercy.'  Here  the  exception  made  is  in 
the  case  of  assault  on  the  lord,  the  lady,  or  any  of  the  castle  house- 
hold. A  remarkably  large  number  of  clauses  are  given  to  brewing 
questions,  and  the  ale  caption  was  still  all-important  in  1324,  when 
the  lord's  claim  was  greatly  reduced.  The  clause  §  10,  treating  of 
the  lord's  right  of  pre-emption,  is  in  peculiar  form,  if  indeed  it  has 
been  properly  copied.  §  11,  as  emended,  grants  the  burgesses 
liberty  to  kill  rabbits  doing  damage  on  their  property,  provided  the 
lord  gets  the  skins.  Mr.  G.  J.  Turner  tells  me  that  the  lord  must 
have  had  a  cunigeria  or  amicularia — a  place  where  rabbits  bred, 
or,  as  we  should  say,  a  rabbit  warren.  He  had  also  the  franchise  of 
warren  in  his  demesnes,  and  subjected  the  burgesses  of  his  borough 
to  his  franchise ;  but,  as  the  rabbit  warren  was  a  nuisance  to  them, 
he  agreed  to  let  the  burgesses  kill  rabbits  that  were  caught  doing 
damage. 

III.  The  fact  that  Higham  Ferrers  was  a  borough  is  known  from 
Leland.  The  charter  roll  of  36  Henry  III,  m.  25,  shows  that 
William  de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  on  St.  Gregory's  Day  (12  March) 
1251,  made  88  of  his  tenants  there,  with  their  offspring,  lands, 
tenements,  and  chattels,  free  against  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
so  that  he  and  his  heirs  might  have  no  service  of  them  or  of  any 
of  their  offspring.  These  88  persons,  men  and  women,  all  named, 
are  to  have  their  lands  and  tenements,  which  they  had  hitherto 
held  at  will,  in  free  burgage,  '  as  in  our  charter  making  Higham 
(Hecham)  a  borough.'  The  form  of  the  charter,  naming  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  to  be  the  burgesses,  is  peculiar,  and  the  record 
is  one  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  status  and  tenure.  The 
villagers  raised  to  burgherhood  are  not  called  villeins,  but  no  doubt 
such  in  fact  they  had  been.  It  is  customary  to  lay  much  stress  on 
the  sprinkling  of  manumissions  distributed  by  the  religious  houses : 
too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  wholesale  enfranchisement 
that  was  going  forward  when  the  lords  made  their  villages  into 
boroughs. 

IV.  The  charter  of  Bolton  (Great  Bolton,  or  Bolton-le-Moors, 
Lancashire),  like  the  preceding  charter,  is  also  from  William  de 
Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  and  dated  14  Jan.  1253.  It  is  interesting 
as  another  version  of  the  Salford  and  Stockport  charters  of  Ealph 
de  Blundeville's  model.'^  Ealph  de  Blundeville's  great  inheritance 
was  divided  by  his  daughters  ;  the  third,  Agnes,  married  William 
de  Ferrers,  and  brought  him  the  lands  between  Eibble  and  Mersey.^ 

*  Oesta  Stephani,  ed.  Hewlett,  ii.  51. 

*  Discussed  in  Engl.  Hist.  Bev.  xvi.  92-110  (1901). 

*  Ibid.  pp.  96-101.  "  Baines,  Lancashire  (1836),  iii.  53. 
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In  36  Henry  III  their  son  William  obtained  a  grant  of  a 
market  and  fair  for  Bolton,  a  preliminary  to  making  it  a  borough, 
like  Salford,  in  the  same  wapentake.  Although  the  variants 
between  the  two  charters  are  but  slight  it  seems  desirable  to 
print  the  whole  charter  as  a  help  to  the  establishment  of  the  text 
for  Salford,  Stockport,  and  Manchester.  The  Bolton  charter  alone 
contains  the  statement  that  the  burgage  is  measured  by  the  long 
perch  of  24  feet,  believed  to  be  common  in  Lancashire.  In  the 
second  clause,  where  Bolton  reads  *le  halmote,'  Salford  has 
*  Laghemote,'  and  Stockport '  le  Portmanimote.'  Bolton  is  peculiar 
in  the  lord's  order  (§  8)  that  the  burgess  must  wait  for  two  days  at 
one  of  his  mills,  and  then  fail  to  get  his  corn  ground,  before  he  may 
go  elsewhere.  The  existence  of  a  medieval  borough  at  Bolton 
seems  to  have  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  the  careful  Lancashire 
topographers. 

V.  The  charter  of  Warton  (Lancashire)  has  been  briefly  referred 
to  in  Baines-Croston's  '  Lancashire,'  v.  514,  where  a  translation 
of  the  first  paragraph  alone  is  given.  The  date  must  be  after  1246 
and  before  1271.'^  The  charter  here  printed  shows  that  it  belongs 
to  one  group  with  Ulverston  and  Kendal,  on  which  inheritance 
Gilbert  Fitz  Eeinfred  entered  by  marrying  Helwisia,  daughter  of 
William  de  Lancaster  11.  The  charters  of  Ulverston  and  Kendal 
are  now  unfortunately  not  forthcoming.^  Whitaker  says  that  he 
had  seen  a  late  copy  of  Gilbert  Fitz  Eeinfred's  charter  to  the 
Ulverston  burgesses,  giving  them  liberty  to  take  and  hold  as  many 
homesteads  as  they  like  at  a  rent  of  3d.  for  every  toft,  and  reserv- 
ing to  himself  a  dyeing  house  and  a  fulling  mill.  This  throws 
light  on  §  6  of  the  Warton  charter.  The  inheritance  of  Warton 
came  to  William  de  Lindsay's  son  Walter,  by  William's  marriage 
with  Alicia,  who  shared  with  two  sisters  the  De  Lancaster  inherit- 
ance on  the  death  of  William  de  Lancaster  III.^ 

The  charter  contains  the  Hmitation  of  the  lord's  power  to  claim 
forfeiture  (§  4)  and  the  limitation  of  the  lord's  credit  to  forty  days 
(§  7).  In  discussing  this  limitation  in  my  *  Laws  of  Breteuil  '  I 
omitted  to  point  out  that  the  rule  passed  into  statute  law  by 
9  Hen.  Ill,  c.  19,  and  3  Ed.  I,  c.  7,  wherever  purveyance  was  made 
for  a  castle.  The  size  of  the  burgage  at  Warton  is  to  be  a  rood 
and  four  *  falls  '  (§  11).  The  meaning  must  be  that  the  burgage  is 
to  be  built  on  a  rood,  and  to  the  burgage  are  to  be  attached  four 
roods  or  *  falls  '  in  the  borough  fields,  as  at  Stockport  and  many 
other  places.^"     The  claim  that  the  lord  should  have  his  ale  cheaper 

'  Cockersand  Chartulary,  ed.  Farrer,  p.  301. 

*  Whitaker,  Richmondshire,  ii.  391. 

'  On  the  vexed  question  whether  the  heiresses  were  sisters  or  daughters  of  William 
de  Lancaster  III  see  Whitaker,  Richmondshire,  ii.  290,  391,  and  Cockersand  Char- 
tulary, ed.  Farrer,  pp.  301,  306. 

"»  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  xvi.  336  7  (1901). 
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than  other  people  (§  13)  is  often  recorded  in  seignorial  charters. 
The  four  gallons  for  a  penny  at  Dunster  (§  5)  is  probably  an  exact 
parallel.  The  price,  if  the  sextary  be  four  gallons,  would  be  2^.  as  a 
rule. 

VI.  The  fourteenth-century  borough  at  Roby,  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  has  escaped  the  notice  of  Lancashire 
historians.  In  1842  there  was  only  a  village  of  some  493  inha- 
bitants, who  retained  no  memory  of  their  more  brilliant  past. 
The  burgage  is  fixed  at  one  rood,  the  rent  12c^.,  the  lods  et  ventes 
at  id.  Mary  Bateson. 

I.  Gannock  or  Deganwy. 

[Charter  Roll,  36  Hen.  Ill,  m.  19.] 

1.  Rex  Archiepiscopis  etc.  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  concessimus  et 
uol(u)imus  quod  villa  nostra  de  Gannoc  sit  liber  burgus  in  perpetuum  :  et 
quod  singuli  burgensium  eiusdem  ville  habeant  infra  burgum  ilium 
dimidiam  acram  terre  ad  edificandum  et  curtillagium  faciendum  et  duas 
acras  terre  arabilis  extra  eundem  burgum  pro  duobus  solidis  singulis 
annis  reddendis  balliuo  nostro  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit  ibidem  ad  opus 
nostrum,  videlicet  xii  d.  ad  pascha  et  xii  d.  ad  festum  S.  Michaelis  pro  omni 
seruicio. 

2.  Concessimus  eciam  eisdem  burgensibus  nostris  eiusdem  burgi  et 
heredibus  eorum  quod  villam  de  Gannoc  claudant  fossato  et  muro. 

8.  Et  quod  babeant  gildam  mercator(i)am  cumbansa  etaliis  consuetu- 
dinibus  et  libertatibus  ad  gildam  illam  pertinentibus,  et  quod  nuUus  qui 
non  sit  de  gilda  ilia  mercandisam  aliquam  faciet  in  predicto  burgo  nisi  de 
voluntate  eorundem  burgensium. 

4.  Concessimus  eciam  eis  et  eorum  heredibus  quod  si  aliquis  natiuus 
alicuius  in  prefato  burgo  manserit  et  terram  in  eo  tenuerit  et  fuerit  in 
prefata  gilda  et  hansa  et  loth  et  s(c)oth  cum  eisdem  burgensibus  per 
vnum  annum  et  vnum  diem  sine  calumpnia,  deinceps  non  possit  repeti 
a  domino  suo  set  in  eodem  burgo  liber  permaneat. 

5.  Preterea  concessimus  prefatis  burgensibus  nostris  de  Gannoc  et 
heredibus  eorum  quod  babeant  soc  et  sac  et  thol  et  tbeam  et  infangene- 
thef  et  quod  quieti  sint  per  totam  terram  nostram  de  tbeolonio,  lestagio, 
passagio,  pontagio,  et  stallagio,  et  de  leue,  et  de  stanegeld,  et  de  gay- 
wyte,  et  omnibus  aliis  consuetudinibus  et  exaccionibus  per  totam 
potestatem  nostram  tam  in  Anglia  quam  in  omnibus  aliis  terris  nostris. 

6.  Et  concedimus  quod  predicti  burgenses  nostri  de  Gannoc  habeant 
inperpetuum  omnes  alias  libertates  et  quietancias  per  totam  terram 
nostram  quas  habent  burgenses  nostri  de  Mungumery. 

7.  Volumus  eciam  et  concedimus  predictis  burgensibus  nostris  de 
Gannoc  quod  habeant  singulis  annis  inperpetuum  vnam  feriam  in  predicto 
burgo  scilicet  in  vigilia,  in  die,  et  in  crastino  Sancti  Martini  et  per  sex  dies 
sequentes,  et  vnum  mercatum  ibidem  singulis  septimanis  per  diem  Martis 
cum  omnibus  libertatibus  et  liberis  consuetudinibus  ad  huiusmodi 
mercatum  et  feriam  pertinentibus. 

8.  Volumus  insuper  quod  omnes  mercatores  terrarum  nostrarum  et 
mercatores  aliarum  terrarum  qui  sunt  ad  pacem  nostram  et  eorundem 
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mercandise  ad  predictum  burgum  venientes  et  ibidem  morantes  et  inde 
recedentes  habeant  libertatem  venire,  stare,  et  recedere  tarn  per  aquas 
quam  per  terram,  et  quod  habeant  liberos  introitus  in  terram  nostram  et 
liberos  exitus  a  terra  nostra  sine  omni  impedimento  balliuorum  nostrorum 
et  aliorum,  faciendo  debitas  et  rectas  consuetudines. 

9.  Quare  volumus  et  firmiter  precipimus  quod  predicta  villa  de  Gannoc 
sit  liber  burgus  et  quod  predicti  burgenses  habeant  et  teneant  predictam 
terram  ad  edificandum  et  curtillagium  faciendum  et  excolendum  per 
predictum  seruicium,  et  quod  iidem  burgenses  habeant  predictam  gildam 
mercatoriam  cum  hansa  et  aliis  libertatibus  et  liberis  consuetudinibus  ad 
gildam  illam  pertinentibus,  et  quod  habeant  predictam  f eriam  et  mercatum 
cum  omnibus  libertatibus  et  quietanciis  predictis  inperpetuum  bene  et  in 
pace,  libere  et  quiete,  honorifice,  plenarie,  integre,  sicut  predictum  est, 
salua  libertate  ciuitatis  nostre  London'. 

Hiis  testibus  venerabilibus  patribus :  Adomaro  Wintoniensi  electo  f ratre 
nostro,  Willelmo  Wellensi  et  Bathoniensi,  Waltero  Norwycensi  et  Eicardo 
Cicestrensi,  episcopis,  Johanne  Maunsel  preposito  Beuerlacensi,  Magistro 
Willelmo  de  Kilkenny  archidiacono  Couentrensi,  Bertramio  de  Crioll, 
Alano  la  Zuche  lusticiario  Cestrie,  Roberto  Waleran,  Gilberto  de  Segraue, 
Stephano  Bauzan,  Radulpho  de  Bakepuz,  Nicholao  de  Sancto  Mauro, 
lohanne  de  Geres  et  aliis. 

Datum  per  manum  nostram  apud  Westmonasterium,  xxi  die 
Februarii. 

II.   DUNSTER. 

[An  eighteenth-century  copy.    Penes  Sir  Henry  Maxwell-Lyte.] 

1.  Omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  ad  quos  praesens  scriptum  pervenerit 
Reginaldus  de  Mohun  salutem.  Noverit  universitas  vestra  me  concessisEe 
relaxasse  et  quietum  ^ '  clamasse  in  perpetuum  pro  me  et  heredibus  meis  et 
omnibus  aliis  qui  post  me  quocunque  modo  domini  vel  custodes  aut  Ballivi 
de  Dunesterre  fuerint  quod  Burgenses  illius  villae  aut  haeredes  sui  nullo 
modo  de  cetero  contra  voluntatem  suam  fiant  praepositi  vel  firmarii  •* 
de  portu  maris  aut  tholoneto  ipsius  Burgi  vel  de  molendinis  eiusdem 
villae. 

2.  Concessi  etiam  eisdem  Burgensibus  et  eorum  haeredibus  quod  quieti 
sint  de  annuo  taillagio  ita  quod  ab  eisdem  (n)ullum  exigant  taillagium 
secundum  consuetudinem  aliorum  Burgorum  AngUae  nisi  rationabili  causa 
et  debita  possit  exigi  ab  eisdem. 

8.  Volo  insuper  et  concedo  pro  me  et  haeredibus  et  omnibus  qui  fuerint 
domini  vel  ballivi  seu  custodes  de  Dunesterre  quod  dicti  Burgenses  et 
eorum  haeredes  habeant  super  Crawedon  ^^  communionem  '^  sine  aliqua 
calumpnia  vel  impedimento,  quale  ad  opus  suum  memoriae  tempore 
alicuius  praedecessorum  habere  consueverunt. 

4.  Et  quod  emptores  vel  venditores  in  foro  de  Dunesterre  sint  quieti 
de  tholoneto  nisi  eorum  emptio  vel  venditio  contingat  duodecim  denarios. 
Similiter  piscatores  et  mercatores  [qui]  sint  in  eodem  foro  quieti  sint  de 
tholonetto  in  perpetuum. 

5.  Volo  etiam  et  concedo  ^'^  pro  me  et    haeredibus  meis    dominis 

"  Manuscript  '  quiete.'  "^  Manuscript  '  firmarum.'  '*  Now  Croydon. 

"  Perhaps  for  '  communem  pasturam.'        '^  'Et  concede  ; '  manuscript  '  concedens.' 
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custodibus  et  ballivis  de  Dunesterre  quod  de  cetero  non  possumus 
captionem  de  bracino  alicujus  in  eadem  villa  percipere  praeter  viginti 
quatuor  lagenas  ballivo,  quatuor  lagenas  pro  denario.^^ 

6.  Si  vero  plus  cervisiae  de  bracino  illo  babuerit,  volumus  ut  illud 
emat  secundum  quod  emptores  praedicti  de  eadem  emant  cervisia. 

7.  Et  quod  nuUus  de  cetero  faciat  in  villa  de  Dunesterre  cervisiam 
illam  quae  vocatur  cervisia  praepositi.^^ 

8.  Si  vero  ita  fecerint  pandoxatores  eiusdem  villae  non  cessant 
propter  hoc  quod  ^*  pandoxatorium  faciant,  ac  vendant  prout  facere 
debuerunt,  si  cervisia  ilia  non  [fujerit  pandoxata. 

9.  Et  si  ceciderint  ^^  in  misericordiam  pro  aliquo  delicto  ut  sint  quieti 
per  sex  denarios  ^^  excepta  manuum  iniectione  in  dominum  aut  dominam 
vel  aliquem  de  familia  castri. 

10.  Et  quando  -^  comparaciones  -^  domini  ad  portum  maris  ^^  vel  in 
praedicto  foro  facti  sunt,  licentiati  postmodum  ^^  possint  comparare  sine  ^^ 
querela  vel  impedimento  ea  que  comparare  uoluerint,  nee  aliter  ^^  de  pena 
ante  nos  suam  faciant  compositionem. 

11.  Et  si  coniculum  ^^  in  dampnis  suis  invenerint,  occidant  ipsum  et 
pellem  ferat  ^*  ad  castrum  et  sic  ^^  sint  inde  quieti. 

12.  Et  etiam  quod  plene  maneant  eisdem  consuetudinibus  ad  Hun- 
dredum  ^^  et  alibi  quibus  tempore  alicuius  praedecessorum  meorum  uti 
consueverunt. 

Haec  autem  omnia  dictisBurgensibus  et  haeredibus  eorum  in  perpetuum 
concessi  pro  ^^  anima  bonae  memoriae  lohannis  de  Mohun  mei  prime - 
geniti  et  pro  viginti  marcis  quas  [ijidem  burgenses  mihi  dederunt. 

Quare  volo  et  concedo  pro  me  et  heredibus  meis  dominis  custodibus  et 
ballivis  omnibus  de  Dunesterre  prout  mea  concessio,  relaxatio,  quieta- 
clamantia,  rata  et  inconcussa  permaneat  in  perpetuum. 

Et  ne  ego  Reginaldus  aut  liaeredes  mei  vel  aliquis  alius  dominus  custos 
vel  ballivus  de  Dunesterre  contra  hoc  in  aliquo  venire  possimus,  ad 
meliorem  istius  rei  securitatem  praesenti  scripto  sigillum  meum  apposui. 

Hiis  testibus  Domino  Symoni  de  Rael  [?],  Domino  Rogon  ^^  de  Porllok, 
Domino  lohanne  Buresh,  Domino  Wilielmo  le  Bret,  Philippo  de  Lucumb, 
Richardo  Everad,  Richardo  de  Cludeshem,  Hugone  de  Avele,  Richardo  de 
Line',  3^  et  multis  aliis. 

'*  Compare  above,  p.  287 ;  the  usual  price  was  probably  a  halfpenny  a  gallon, 
'"  Manuscript '  vocata  cervisia  praeponi.'     Sir  H.  Maxwell-Lyte  suggested  to  me 
that  the  correct  reading  must  be  '  praepositi.'     On  the  reeve's  and  bailiffs'  scotale 
compare  Henry  Ill's  Lincoln  charter,  14^/^  Eep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  app.  viii.  p.  4. 
'"  Manuscript  '  quin.'  '*  Manuscript  •  cecciderunt.' 

""  Manuscript  '  denariis.'  *'  Manuscript  '  quod.' 

^-  Manuscript '  comparatoribus.' 

-^  Dunster  was  then  close  to  the  sea,  as  the  description  in  the  Gesta  Stepliani 
shows. 

-'  Manuscript  'factis  ut  licentiati  post.' 

"  Manuscript  '  sua.'  ^'  Manuscript  '  ne  et  alii.' 

*'  Manuscript  '  comtulum,'  and  in  the  margin  '  inptulum.' 
^  Manuscript  '  pellery  foras.'  *'  Manuscript  '  sint.' 

*"  The  borough  court.  "  Manuscript '  quod.' 

'*  Perhaps  for  'Eogero  '  "  Perhaps  for  '  Linton.' 

VOL.  XVII. — NO.  LXVI.  U 
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III.  HiGHAM  Ferrers. 
[Charter  Roll,  36  Hen.  Ill,  m.  25.] 

Bex  Arohiepiscopis  etc.  salutem.     Inspeximus  cartam   quam  dilectus 
et  fidelis  noster  Willelmus  de  Ferrars  comes  Dereby  fecit  hominibus  suis 
(de)  Hecham  in  hec  verba  .     Omnibus  hoc  presens  scriptum  uisuris  vel 
audituris  Willelmus  de  Ferrars  Comes  Dereby  salutem.     Noueritis  nos  die 
S.  Gregorii  anno  regni  Regis  Henrici  filii  Regis  lohannis  tricesimo  quinto 
concessisse  et  hac  presenti  carta  nostra  confirmasse  pro  nobis  et  heredibus 
nostris  quod  omnes  isti  subscripti  homines  de  Hecham  scilicet  Fulco  Lust, 
Adelina   filia   Laurk,   Rogerus    Berker,    Ricardus    Purme,    Will.-  filius 
Fromundi,  Milo   carnifex,    Will,   filius   Radulfi,    Simon   Muschet,    Reg. 
Pruet,  Elyas  Pedefer,  Margareta  in  Lane,  Will.  Weyte,  Bart,  de  Stanwigg, 
Rog.  filius  Andree,  Will.   Stocker,  Rob.  filius  Stephani,  Matilda  relicta 
Ade,  Emma  relicta  Nicholai  filii  Hamundi,  Will,  de  Norfolch,  Tho.  Cocus, 
Ranulfus  Sutor,   Alicia  filia  Thome   Puinne,   Rog.   Hende,  Rad.    filius 
Hugonis,  Adelina  Drye,  Ric.  Grundcert,  Walt.  Kiggel,  Rad.  Cocus,  Will, 
de  Wittlewode,  Will,  de  Wolfheg,  Hugo  ad  portam  ecclesie,  And.  filius 
Willelmi,    Adam   Grey,   loh.    Grey,    Rad.   filius   Walteri,    Walt,    filius 
Milonis,  Simon  Sely,  Will.  Acer,  And.  Acer,  Hugo  de  Holm,  Halnotus 
clericus,  Beatrix  Kisse,  Rob.   Tugeys,    Simon   Burel,   Petrus   Ingeram, 
Hemfredus  Leues,   Ric.    filius  Henrici,   And.   filius    Joscelini,    Simon 
Halpeny,  Ric.  de  Horsholm,  Bart,  filius  Warini,  Golda  et  Alicia  Hasting, 
Muriell  Persona,  Bart,  de  Rotelond,  And.  Grey,  Ric.  filius  Alani,  Matheus 
Clericus,  And.  filius  Andree,  And.  Sweyn,  Ric.  Piscator,  Ric.  Fritun,  Nic. 
Bunting,  Walt.  Pelliparius,   Walt.  Kiggel,  Rob.  Acer,  Fromundus,  Rad. 
de  Irtlingburc,  Cristina  de  Holm,  Will,  de  Bernewell,  Rob.  fihus  Willelmi, 
Rob.  Wafrur,  Will,  filius  Galfridi,  Thomas  Tredebalk,   Hugo   Grinde, 
Walt.  Grey,  Will.  Brun,  Rob.  de  Raundes,  loh.  Pistor,  Alicia  la  Weyte, 
Rob.  Molendinarius,  Hugo  filius  Alicie,  Ingrida  uidua,  Will.  Tailur.  Phil. 
Faber,  loh.  Haket,  Muriell  Bones,  Hugo  Ruffus,   Rad.  de  Rysle,  Tho. 
filius  Galfridi,  Tho.  filius  Godwini,  Phil.  Faukes,  cum  eorum  sequela, 
terris,  et  tenementis,  et  omnibus  eorum  catallis,  liberi  sint  erga  nos  et 
heredes  nostros  in  perpetuum ;  Ita  quod  nos  et  heredes  nostri  de  cetero 
nullam  poterimus  habere  vel   exigere  servitutem  sive  de  aliquibus  de 
eisdem  exeuntibus,  et  quod  terras  et  catalla  et  tenementa  sua  cum  perti- 
nenciis   infra   villam   de    Hecham    et    extra    que    prius   tenuerunt   ad 
voluntatem  nostram  habeant  et  teneant  de  nobis  et  heredibus  nostris  in 
libera  burgagia  de  cetero,  sicut  continetur  in  carta  nostra  quam  eisdem 
fieri  fecimus  de  libero  burgo  in  Hecham  habendo.     In  cuius  rei  testi- 
monium  hoc   presens   scriptum   sigilli  nostri   munimine   pro  nobis   et 
heredibus  nostris  roboravimus.      Hiis  testibus  Hugone  de  Meynil  tunc 
temporis  senescallo,  Petro  de  Gatesden,  Pagano  de  Sancto  Philiberto, 
lohanne  Bassard,  Thoma  de  Euerus,  Rieardo  de  Neueton,  Roberto  de 
Mercinton,  Roberto   clerico   tunc   temporis   domini   comitis   c&merario, 
Willelmo  de  Rolueston,  Henrico  de  Huntesdon  tunc  de  Hecham  senescallo, 
Henrico  de  Raundes,  Rieardo  de  Gatesden,  Walter©  Cnostone,  Roberto  de 
Floribus,  Galfrido  de  Normanvill,  Simone  de  Neuill,  Rogero  de  Ringstede, 
Matheo  de  Haregraue,  Willelmo  Malemele,  Galfrido  Ruffo,  Andrea  fiHo 
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eius,  Tlioma  Chappe,  Orberto  ^'*  de  Russinden  fulcon'  '^  de  eadem,  Gilberto 
de  Raundes,  Reginaldo  mercatore,  lohanne  Marescallo,  lohanne  filio 
Willelmi  de  Stanwigg',  Roberto  filio  Warini  de  Hecham,  et  aliis. 

Nos  autem  predictam  libertatum  concessionem  predictis  hominibus  de 
Hecham  factam,  ut  predictum  est,  ratam  habentes  et  gratam  earn  pro 
nobis  et  heredibus  nostris  concedimus  et  confirmamus.  Hiis  testibus 
venerabili  patre  Adomaro  Wintoniensi  electo,  Willelmo  de  Valencia, 
fratribus  nostris,  lohanne  Maunsel,  preposito  Beuerlacensi,  Radulfo  filio 
Nicholai,  Roberto  de  Mucegros,  Nicholao  de  Molis,  Bartholomeo  Peche, 
Magistro  Willelmo  de  Kilkenny  archidiacono  Couentrensi,  Petro  de 
Riuallis,  Roberto  le  Norreis,  Radulfo  de  Wauncy,  Rogero  de  Lokinton,  Ra- 
dulfo de  Bakepuz,  et  aliis.  Data  per  manum  nostram  apud  Notingham 
xii  die  Decembris. 

IV.  Bolton. 

[Among  R.  St.  George  Norroy's  heraldic  collections. 
Lansdowne  MS.  863,  f.  67  b.  (c.  1613.)] 

'A  charter  granted  by  William  de  Ferrariis  Erie  of  Derby  for  the 
enfranchising  of  the  towne  of  Bolton  in  the  countie  of  Lancaster  a.r.r. 
Henrici  fillii  regis  lohannis  37.' 

Omnibus  hoc  presens  scriptum  visuris  vel  audituris  Willelmus  de 
Ferrariis  comes  de  Derby  salutem  in  domino.  Sciatis  nos  dedisse  et  hac 
presenti  charta  nostra  confirmasse  pro  nobis  et  heredibus  nostris  quod 
villa  de  Bolton  sit  liber  burgus  et  quod  burgenses  in  ilia  habitantes 
habeant  et  teneant  omnes  istas  libertates  subscriptas. 

1.  Inprimis  quod  quilibet  burgensium  habeat^^  unam  acram  ad 
burgagium  suum  mensuratum  perperticam  viginti  quatuor  pedum  et  reddet 
pro  quolibet  burgagio  suo  xii  d.  pro  omnibus  firmis  que  ^^  ad  illud 
burgagium  pertinent. 

2.  Si  vero  propositus  ville  aliquem  burgensem  calumniaverit  de  aliquo 
placito  et  calumniatus  non  uenerit  ad  diem  nee  aliquis  pro  eo  infra 
le  halmote  in  forisfactura  sit  nostra  xii  d. 

3.  Item  ^*  si  aliquis  burgensis  aliquem  burgensem  implacitauerit  ^^  de 
aliquo  debito  et  debitor  cognouerit  debitum,  propositus  ei  ponat  diem 
octauum  et  si  non  uenerit  ad  diemreddat  nobis  xii  d.  pro  forisfactura  illius 
diei  et  reddat  debitum  et  similiter  preposito  iiii  denarios. 

4.  Si  aliquis'"'  burgensis  in  burgo  aliquem  burgensem  per  iram  per- 
cusserit  veil  verberauerit  absque  sanguinis  eifusione  per  visum  burgensium 
si[bi]  pacem  faciat  saluo  nostro  iure  similiter  xii  d. 

5.  Et  si  aliquis  implacitatus  *^  fuerit  in  burgo  de  aliquo  placito,  non 
respondeat  nee  burgensi  nee  villano  nee  alicui  alio,  nisi  in  suo 
portemonemot,  scilicet  *'^  de  placito  quod  [pertinet]  ad  burgum. 

6.  Si  aliquis  burgensis  veil  alius  aUquem  burgensem  implacitaverit  ''^de 
suspicione  latrocinii,  propositus  attachiet  eum  ad  respondendum  et  stare 
in  iudicio  in  portemonemot  saluo  iure  nostro. 

"  Sic,  perhaps  for  '  Osberto.'  '*  Perhaps  for  '  falconario.' 

'"  Manuscript  '  habeant.'  "  Manuscript  '  qua.' 

**  Manuscript  '  Iterum.'  *"  Manuscript 'implicauerit.' 

*"  Manuscript  '  quis  alii.'  "  Manuscript  '  implicatus.' 

«  Manuscript  '  similiter.'  *^  Manuscript '  implicaverit.' 
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7.  Et  si  aliquis  implacitatus  ^^  f uerit  de  vieino  suo  veil  de  aliquo  alio  de 
aliquibus  que  "*'  ad  burgum  pertinet  et  per  tres  dies  secutus  fuerit,  si  tes- 
timonium habuerit  de  preposito  et  de  vicinis  quod  aduersarius  suus 
defecerit  ad  hos  tres  dies,  nullam  postea  det  ei  responsionem  *^  de  illo 
placito  et  alter  "*"  cadat  in  misereeordia. 

8.  Item  nullus  burgensis  debet  furnare  panem  qui  "•"  sit  ad  vendendum 
nisi  ad  fumum  nostrum  per  rationabiles  consuetudines. 

9.  Si  mollendina  veil  mollendinum  ibi  habuerimus  que  molare  possint 
dicti  burgenses  expectabunt  per  duos  dies  continuos  et  ibi  moleut  ad 
vicessimum  granum.  Et  si  infra  dictum  spacium  molari  non  possint 
molent  ubicunque  voluerint. 

10.  Item  predicti  burgenses  possint  eligere  prepositum  de  se  ipsis  quem 
voluerint  ^^  et  in  fine  anni  remouere  eundem. 

11.  Item  quilibet  burgensis  potest  ^^  burgagium  suum  dare,  impignorare 
veil  vendere  cuicunque  voluerit,-^^  exceptis  viris  religiosis  et  ludaismo,  nisi 
heres  illud  emere  voluerit.  Sed  '^^  heres  propinquior  erit  ad  illud  emendum 
saluo  seruicio  nostro. 

12.  Item  burgenses  possint  namiare  ^^  debitores  suos  pro  debitis  suis  in 
burgo  si  debitor  cognouerit  debitum  nisi  sunt  tenentes  de  burgo.  Catalla 
burgensium  non  debent  namiari  pro  alicuius  debitis  nisi  pro  suis  propriis. 

13.  Item  predicti  burgenses  et  omnes  sui  de  quocunque  emerint  veil 
venderint,  ubicunque  fuerint  in  dominicis  nostris,  sive  in  nundinis,  sive 
in  foris,  sive  in  omnibus  terris  nostris,  erunt  ^^  quieti  de  tolneto  saluis 
libertatibus  nostris  per  cartas  nostras  prius  datas  et  usitatas. 

14.  Quicunque  fregerit  assisam  siue  de  pane  siue  de  ceruicia  remanebit 
in  forisfactura  nostra  ^'  xii  d.  tribus  vicibus,  et  ad  quartam  vicem  faciet 
assisam  ville  pertinentem  ad  tale  delictum  secundum  consuetudinem 
aliorum  burgorum. 

15.  I(i)dem  autem  burgenses  habeant'*^  comunem  pasturam  in  planis 
et  pascuis  et  pasturis  omnibus  ville  de  Bolton,  erunt  ^~  etiam  quieti  de 
pannagio  de  propriis  porcis  infra  metas  de  Bolton. 

16.  Concessimus  eciam  eisdem  comunia  ad  fodendum  et  ardendum 
in  turbaria  ^*  ville  de  Bolton. 

17.  Volumus  etiam  quod  predicti  burgenses  possint  capere  in  quadam 
graua  nostra  quod  est  inter  magnam  Loue  et  terram  ecclesie  ^^  de  Bolton 
necessaria  ad  ardendum  et  edificandum,  ita  tamen  quod  liceat  (nobis)  et 
heredibus  nostris  de  predictis  boscia,  planis,  pascuis,  pasturis,  et  turbariis 
assartare,^"  colere,  asce[n]dere  ^^  et  ad  comodum  nostrum  de  illis  facere, 
saluis  predictis  burgensibus  omnibus  antedictis  secundum  quod  ad  eorum 
tenementa  infra  \-illam  de  Bolton  pertinet  ^^  sufl&cienter. 

18.  Item  quilibet  burgensis  potest  esse  ad  placitum  pro  sponsa  sua  et 

"  Manuscript  •  implicatus.'  "  Manuscript '  qua.' 

*^  Manuscript '  nullum  .  .  .  rursum.'  *'  Manuscript '  aliter.' 

**  Manuscript  '  furniare  panem  que.'  *'  Manuscript '  voluerunt.' 

^  Manuscript  '  preter.'  *'  Manuscript  '  voluerunt.' 

"  Manuscript  '  similiter.'  *'  Manuscript  '  namuare.' 

**  Manuscript 'erint.'  **  Manuscript 'forisfacturam  ncstiam.' 

*"  Manuscript  '  et.'  *"  Manuscript  '  erint.' 

*"  Manuscript '  tibaria.'  *'  Manuscript  '  ecclesiasticam.' 

*"  Manuscript '  assorcari.'  •'  I.e.  '  enter  with  animals.' 

*-  Manusciipt '  pertinent.' 
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familia  sua.  Et  sponsa  cuiuslibet  potest  firmam  reddere  preposito, 
faciendo  quod  facere  debeat,  et  placitum  sequi  pro  sponso  suo  si  ipse  ^'^ 
forsitan  alibi  fuerit. 

19.  Item  burgensis  quando  moritur  si  non  habuerit  heredem  poterit 
burgagium  suum  pro  voluntate  sua  aliis  legare  exceptis  viris  religiosis  et 
ludeis  saluis  iure  nostro  et  heredibus  nostris. 

20.  Catalla  etiam  sua  poterit  cuicunque  voluerit  dare  saluo  similiter 
iure  nostro. 

21.  Ita  cum  burgensis  moritur,  sponsa  manebit  in  domo  cum  herede  et 
habebit  necessaria  ibidem  peripsum  quamdiu  sine  marito  fuerit,  efcex  quo 
maritari  voluerit,  discedat  libere  sine  dote  et  heres  ut  dominus  manebit  in 
domo. 

22.  Item  cum  burgensis  moritur,  heres  eius  nullum  aliud  "^^  [releuium] 
nobis  dabit  seu  heredibus  nostris  nisi  huiusmodi  arma  scilicet  unum  ^* 
gladium  arcum  vel  lanceam. 

23.  NuUus  infra  wapentake  de  Salford  ut  sutor,  pelliparis,  fullo  veil 
aliquis  (alius)  exerceat  officium  suum  nisi  sit  in  burgo  saluis  libertatibus.*^** 

24.  Prefati  vero  burgenses  dabunt  firmam  suam  de  burgo  ad  quatuor 
anni  terminos  scilicet  ad  natale  domini  pro  quolibet  burgagio  iii  d.,  ad 
mediam  quadragesimam  iii  d.,  ad  festum  S.  lohannis  Baptiste  iii  d.,  et  ad 
festum  S.  Michaelis  archangeli  iii  d. 

25.  Omnia  predicta  placita  que  adburgum  pertinent  erunt  determinata 
coram  baliuis  nostris  per  visum  burgensium. 

26.  Quicunque  burgagium  suum  vendere  voluerit  extra  religionem  et 
ludaismum  et  a  villa  discedere,  dabit  nobis  iiii  d.  et  libere  ibit  quocunque 
voluerit  cum  omnibus  catallis  suis. 

Ego  vero  Willelmus  antedictus  et  heredes  mei  omnes  predictas 
libertates  et  consuetudines  predictis  burgensibus  et  heredibus  suis  contra 
omnes  gentes  warantizabimus  imperpetuum  saluo  nobis  et  heredibus 
nostris  tallagio  de  predictis  burgensibus  quando  dominus  rex  burgos  suos 
talliari  fecerit  per  Arjgliam.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium  huic  presenti 
pagine  sigillum  nostrum  pro  nobis  et  heredibus  nostris  apposuimus. 

Hiis  testibus  Alano  lusticiario  Cesfcrie,  Willielmo  fratre  suo,''''  Simone 
de  Montfort,^^  Pagano  de  Chaworth,*'^  Thoma  Crester,  Koberto  de  Lathun, 
Adam  de  Bury,  Galfrido  de  Chetham,  Hugone  de  Menill,  Radulpho  de 
Mercinton,  Dauid  de  Hulton,  lordano  de  Hulton,  Wilklmo  de  Breiteshall 
et  aliis. 

Datum  apud  Tuttesbury  in  crastino  Sancti  Hillarii  a.r.r.  Henrici  fillii 
regis  lohannis  37.''** 

V.     Wakton. 

[From  Lansdowne  MS.  559,  f.  140.    A  fifteenth-century  copy.] 

Omnibus  presentes  litteras  visuris  vel  audituris  Walterus  filius 
Willelmi  de  Lyndesay  salutem  in  domino. 

1.  Noueritis  (me)  dedisse  concessisse  et  presenti  carta  mea  sigillo  meo 
impressa  confirmasse  liberis  burgensibus  ''^  meis  de  Warton'  habere 
burgagia  sua  libera  quanta  sibi  de  iure  adquirere  poterunt  in  eadem  villa 

'^'^  Manuscript  '  ipsi.'  "*  Manuscript  '  alium.'  **  Struck  out  in  manuscript 

^^  '  Baronie  '  added  at  end  in  the  Salford  charter. 

*'  Signed  the  Salford  charter.        ***  14  Jan.  1253.  *"  Manuscript  '  burgensis.' 
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de  Warton* :  habend'  et  tenend'  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  vel  suis  assignatis 
vel  eorum  heredibus,  exceptis  viris  religiosis  '^  clericis  et  ludeis,  de  me  et 
heredibus  meis  Ubere  et  quiete  integre  et  pacifice "'  cum  omnibus  perti- 
nenciis  suis  et  libertatibus  infra  villam  de  Warton'  et  extra  pertinentibus, 
exceptis  separahbus  meis,  boscis,  pratis,  pasturis  et  dominicis  videlicet 
bosco  de  Staynhusslac  per  semitam  que  ducit  de  Lyndehede  vsque 
Warton'  ex  occidentali  parte  quamdiu  durat  boscus  versus  Barraht :  Et 
excepto  bosco  et  pastura  de  Ellerholm  infra  fossatum  cum  pertinenciis  : 
Et  excepto  parco  de  Morholm  per  metas  compositas  die  confeccionis 
presencium  :  Et  excepta  pastura  de  Southou  a  Southhou  per  le  sedyk 
usque  ad  Quytesandpole  et  ad  Quitsandpole  ex  transverso  vsque  Lynd- 
hede,  et  de  Lyndhede  to  turn  separale  usque  le  Blakdyke,  et  ascendendo  le 
Bla(k)dyke  usque  ad  rupem  ultra  le  Bla(k)well,  et  sic  per  rupem  ^^  usque 
ad  primum  locum  de  Southehou. 

2.  Et  capient  de  bosco  in  communi  de  Warton  estoueria  sua  per 
visum  forestarii  mei  ad  e[di]ficandum.  Et  de  mortuo  bosco  ad  arden- 
dum  et  spinis  ad  ardendum  :  salvis  michi  corulo,^^  glandia,^^  nucibus,  et 
pannagio  per  totum  boscum  dicte  ville  de  Warton. 

3.  Et  eciam  concessi  eisdem  liberis  burgensibus  ^*  meis  quod  possint 
habere  communam  cum  catallis  suis  ex  orientali  parte  dicte  ville,  post 
blada  et  prata  asportata,  exceptis  bladis  seminatis  et  pratis  quando  defendi 
debent.  Et  ex  occidentali  parte  dicte  ville  cum  eisdem  catallis,  exceptis 
porcis,  a  festo  S.  Martini  in  yeme  usque  ad  purificacionem  beate  Marie. 

4.  Concessi  eciam  eisdem  quod  forisfactura  ligne  sit  ^^  eis  in  quatuor 
denariis.  Et  aliter  forisfacture  secundum  consuetudinem  vicinorum 
burgorum. 

5.  Concessi  eciam  eisdem  quod  non  exigam  ab  eis  aliud  auxilium  quam 
alii^'^  burgenses  domini  Regis  et  vicinorum  faciunt  et  quod  presint 
placitare  in  curia  mea  pro  debitis  suis  sine  forisfactura. 

6.  Et  quod  habeant  easdem  convenciones  cum  fuUonibus  et  tinctori- 
bus  meis  quas  vicini  burgenses  in  vicinis  burgis  cum  talibus  ministeriis 
habent. 

7.  Et  si  aliquid  michi  crediderint,  si  quadraginta  dies  transierint  et 
debitum  eis  solutum  non  fuerit,  amplius  non  credent  michi  sua  antequam 
debitum  predictum  eis  fuerit  solutum. 

8.  Concessi  eciam  quod  nullus  burgensis  se  invito  capiet[ur]  ad  molen- 
dina  mea  siue  furnos  meos  ^^  custodiendos. 

9.  Et  quod  nullus  burgensis  capiet[ur]  nee  inprisonet[ur]  aliqua  ^^  de 
causa  dum  plegios  possint  ^^  et  velint  invenire. 

10.  Concessi  eciam  quod  sint  quieti  de  multura  de  blado  crescente  in 
toftis  eorundem  burgensium. 

11.  Concessi  eciam  quod  de  aliis  leuibus  vsibus  habeant  et  teneant  ^^ 
secundum  usus  et  consuetudines  burgorum  de  Kyrkeby  Kendal  et  Ulueri- 
ston :  reddend '  annuatim  pro  quolibet  burgagio  in  se  contenente  vnam 
rodam    et    quatuor  fallas   duodecim    denarios,   medietatem   scilicet   ad 

'•  Manuscript '  relegosis.'  "  Manuscript '  in  pacifice.'  "  Warton  Crag. 

''  'Hazel.'  "  'Mast,' manuscript  •glandie.' 

"  Manuscript  '  burgensis.'  "  Manuscript  '  fit.' 

"  Manuscript  '  alia.'        '*  Manuscript  '  furnis  meis.'       '*  Manuscript  '  aliqaalem.' 

^  Manuscript '  possunt.'  •"  Manuscript '  perteneant.' 
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Pentecosten  ^^  et  aliam  medietatem  ad  festum  S.  Michaelis  pro  omni 
servicio  et  demanda  :  salvis  domino  amerciamentis  et  placitis  dicti  burgi. 

12.  Et  si  quis  burgensis  implacitetur  in  curia  mea  capitali  de  manerio 
et  feodo  de  Warton*,  dicti  burgenses  ^^  curiam  burgi  de  eo  habebunt,  si  ^* 
curiam  bora  competente  postulauerint. 

13.  Vendent  autem  mihi  et  heredibus  meis  sexterium  cervisie 
minus  *^  vno  denario  quam  aliis. 

Hiis  testibus  Domino  lohanne  de  Cansfeld,  domino  Willelmo  Boyuill, 
Henrico  de  Eedemane,  Thoma  de  Cawpmanwra,*^  Ada  de  Kellet, 
Willelmo  de  Coupmanwra,*^  Ada  de  Hoton,  lohanne  de  Wrswyk, 
Gilberto  de  Whitby  et  aliis. 

VI.      EOBY. 

[Harl.  MS.  7017,  f.  360.     An  eighteenth-century  copy.] 

Omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  has  litteras  inspecturis  vel  audituris 
Thomas  de  Lathom  Chivaler  salutem  in  domino  sempiternam. 

1.  Noueritis  me  dedisse  et  concessisse  pro  me  et  heredibus  meis  quod 
villa  mea  de  Eoby  liber  sit  burgus  *^  imperpetuum. 

2.  Et  dedi  etiam  et  concessi  cuilibet  burgensi  ^^  eiusdem  burgi  vnam 
rodam  terre  pro  burgagio  suo  in  eodem  burgo. 

3.  Et  quod  omnes  predicti  burgenses  in  eodem  burgo  manentes  sive 
residentes  liberi  et  quieti  sint  in  eodem  burgo  imperpetuum  de  quocunque 
theolonio,  terragio,  et  stallagio,  ita  tamen  quod  omnes  predicti  burgenses 
et  eorum  heredes  et  omnes  in  eodem  burgo  manentes  sive  residentes 
molent  omnimoda  blada  sua  ad  molendinum  vel  molendina  mea  et 
heredum  meorum,  si  molendinum  vel  molendina  in  eadem  villa  fuerint, 
ad  sextumdecimum  granum. 

4.  Et  quod  predicti  burgenses  et  heredes  sui  reddant  mihi  heredibus 
et  assignatis  meis  imperpetuum  pro  quolibet  burgagio  duodecim  denarios 
argenti  per  annum  ad  festa  nativitatis  S.  lohannis  baptiste  et  natalis 
domini  per  equales  porciones. 

5.  Et  predicti  butgenses  et  heredes  sui  et  omnes  in  eodem  burgo 
manentes  sive  residentes  f  acient  mihi  heredibus  et  assignatis  meis  imper- 
petuum omnimoda  alia  servicia  sicut  tenentes  eiusdem  viUe  mihi  fecerint 
ante  diem  confeccionis  presentium. 

6.  Et  quod  bene  liceat  predictis  burgensibus  et  eorum  heredibus  pre- 
dicta  burgagia  sua  vendere,  dare,  et  assignare  voluntarie,  salvo  semper 
mihi  heredibus  et  assignatis  meis  in  quolibet  recessu  cuiuscunque  bur- 
gensis quatuor  denarios  argenti. 

7.  Et  quod  omnes  predicti  burgenses  et  eorum  heredes  sive  in  eodem 
burgo  manentes  sive  residentes  habeant  communia  pasture  ad  omnimoda 
aueria  ^^  et  pecora  sua  in  predicta  villa  de  Eoby  omni  tempore  anni,  salvis 
semper  mihi  heredibus  et  assignatis  meis  omnimodis  assartis  ^"  et  appro- 
uiamentis  inde  factis  et  imposterum  faciendis  sive  assartandis.  ^^ 

8.  Et  dedi  etiam  et  concessi  predictis  burgensibus  heredibus  et  assig- 
natis suis  in  eodem  manentibus  ^^  communia  turbarie  in  omnibus  moris  et 

'*^  Manuscript '  Pentenc'  "**  Manuscript  '  burgensis.'  **  Manuscript '  et.' 

**  Manuscript  '  servesie  vnius.'  **  Chapman  row. 

*'  Manuscript  '  burgo.'  **  Manuscript  '  cuiuslibet  burgencii.' 

*^  Manuscript  '  oueria.'  •"  Manuscript  '  assertis.' 

"'  Manuscript  '  asserland.'  "^  Manuscript  '  manentes.' 
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mossis  de  Knowslegh  ad  fodendum,  siccandum,  et  carriandum  pro  voluntate 
sua  et  heredum  suorum  quolibet  anno  imperpetuum  duodecim  carectatas^^ 
turbarum  ad  quodlibet  ^^  astrum  ^^  super  dicta  burgagia  edificandum,  cum 
libero  introitu  et  exitu  ad  dictas  moras  et  mossas  de  Knowslegh  omni  ^'' 
tempore  anni  sine  impedimento  mei  vel  assignatorum  meorum. 

In  cuius  rei  testimonium  huic  presenti  carte  mee  sigillum  meum 
apposui.  Hiis  testibus  Willelmo  de  Atherton,  Eicardo  de  Bolde,  Thoma 
de  Sothewortb,  militibus,  lohanne  de  Eccleston,  Henrico  de  Scaresbreck 
et  aliis. 

Datum  apud  Knowslegh  die  Lune  proxima  post  festum  invencionis 
sancte  crucis  a.  r.  r.  Edwardi  tertii  post  conquestum  xlvi.^^ 


Copyhold  Cases  in  the  Early  Chancery  Proceedings. 

As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  an  opinion  was  established  in  the 
legal  world  that  Danby  and  Brian,  by  their  respective  judgments 
in  7  E.  IV  and  21 E.  IV,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  security  of  copy- 
holders at  the  common  law,  and  that  before  this  time  a  customary 
tenant,  when  wronged  by  a  stranger  or  even  by  his  lord,  could 
apply  for  a  remedy  in  the  chancery.  Without  entering  now  into 
the  vexed  question  of  the  copyholders'  protection  by  the  courts  of 
common  law  I  propose  to  report  some  fifteenth-century  copy- 
hold cases  in  the  chancery.  The  point  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance, as  we  probably  here  meet  with  the  first  stage  of  the  process 
by  which  copyhold  tenure  passed  out  of  the  strict  confines  of 
manorial  custom  into  the  open  field  of  common  law.  My  cases  are 
taken  from  the  calendared  part  of  the  Early  Chancery  Proceedings. 
The  latest  of  them,  therefore,  are  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  As 
far  as  I  know  nobody  has  ever  written  on  them.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  is  no  single  copyhold  case  in  Mr.  Baildon's 
'  Select  Cases  in  Chancery.'  But  Mr.  Gay  tells  me  that  he  has 
used  the  proceedings  for  the  work  he  is  preparing  on  the  agrarian 
history  of  the  Tudor  period. 

I  think  Mr.  Leadam  is  the  only  scholar  who  has  dealt  with  the 
subject.'  But  it  is  difficult  to  write  on  chancery  jurisdiction  with- 
out consulting  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Leadam  is  of  opinion  that 
the  customary  tenants  were  efficiently  protected  by  the  chancery 
as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  His  authorities  are  three 
petitions  of  the  commons,  an  anonymous  Elizabethan  commentator 
on  Littleton,  and  one  of  Coke's  reports.^ 

1.  The  Commons  pray  in  2  R.  II  that  all  suits  concerning  freehold 
may  be  determined  at  the  common  law  without  compelling  anybody  to 

*'  ]^Ianuscript '  carettacas.'  **  Manuscript  '  quolibed.' 

»'  I.e.  ♦  hearth.'  »«  Manuscript '  omne.'  »"  10  May  1372. 

'  Transacticms  of  tJie  R.  Hist.  Soc.  (N.S.),  vi.  236-8. 

-  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  44,  267,  323  ;  Commentary  on  Littleton,  ed.  by  Gary,  1879,  p.  185 ; 
4  Rep.  21  b. 
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appear  before  the  king's  council  by  a  chancery  writ.  The  king  answers 
that  in  all  cases  concerning  freehold  the  final  decision  will  remain  with 
the  common  law  courts  ;  but  in  all  cases  of  oppression,  where  the  common 
law  cannot  have  its  proper  course,  the  oppressors  will  be  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Council  and  to  give  assurance  that  they  will  not  disturb 
the  course  of  common  law.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  both  the  petition 
and  the  answer  relate  to  cases  determinable  at  common  law,  and  to 
nothing  else.  The  oppression  of  the  people  does  not  mean  the  oppression 
of  the  customary  tenants,  as  Mr.  Leadam  infers.  The  oppressed  persons 
spoken  of  have  the  right  to  sue  at  the  common  law,  but  cannot  realise 
it  owing  to  the  high  social  position  of  the  oppressors.  The  whole  aim 
of  the  government  is  to  secure  the  usual  course  of  the  common  law  and 
not  to  develop  the  chancery  jurisdiction. 

The  Commons'  petition  in  13  E.  II  is  of  quite  the  same  purport, 
but  is  laid  down  in  more  general  terms.  It  speaks  of  all  matters 
determinable  at  common  law,  not  of  freehold  only.  The  royal  answer  is 
evasive  :  the  king  wishes  to  maintain  his  privilege,  as  his  ancestors  have 
done  before  him. 

The  Commons  repeat  their  petition  in  17  E.  II  with  an  additional 
demand  :  the  chancellor,  in  all  suits  determinable  in  the  chancery,  ought 
to  require  sufficient  pledges  for  the  prosecution  from  the  complainants 
and  to  assess  the  damages  for  the  defendant  in  case  of  false  complaint. 
The  royal  answer  grants  to  the  chancellor  the  powers  required.  The 
answer  is  embodied  in  two  subsequent  statutes.^ 

An  important  feature  is  common  to  all  three  petitions.  They  do  not 
protest  against  equity  jurisdiction  in  general ;  they  complain  of  its  en- 
croachments on  the  common  law  courts.  Granted  that  the  chancellors  of 
the  fourteenth  century  tried  to  protect  the  customary  tenants  remaining 
without  remedy  at  common  law,  the  petitions  do  not  contain  a  single  word 
of  protest  (except  the  demand  of  sufficient  pledges)  against  the  new 
development  of  the  chancery  jurisdiction. 

2.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Elizabethan  commentator  on  Littleton 
quotes  the  two  statutes  above  mentioned  under  '  tenant  by  copy,'  but 
this  is  no  evidence  of  repute  as  to  their  relevance.  In  the  section '  tenant 
by  copy'  the  commentator  inserts  a  long  digression  on  the  plegii  de 
yrosequenclo  in  general,  and  it  is  in  this  connexion  that  he  quotes  the 
statutes. 

3.  The  Coke's  report  contains  a  very  interesting  case  indeed.  Coke 
takes  it  from  Fitzherbert's  '  Abridgment,'  where  the  exposition  is  much 
clearer.''  The  appellant,  a  tenant  at  the  will  of  the  lord  according  to  the 
custorA  of  the  manor  of  Stepney,  applied  to  the  common  pleas  for  a  writ 
of  false  judgment  against  the  decision  in  the  bishop's  court  of  Stepney, 
where  his  suit  was  in  the  nature  of  the  assize  of  raort  d'ancestor.  The 
court  refused  to  grant  such  a  writ,  on  the  ground  that  the  freehold  was 
with  the  lord.  Nevertheless  the  case  is  very  important.  As  far  as  I 
know  we  have  here  the  earliest  instance  of  the  protection  of  the  customary 
tenant  by  the  common  bench.     The  protection  is  yet  very  moderate. 

=•  17  E.  II,  c.  6,  15  H.  VI,  c.  4. 

*  Fitzherbert,  Abr.  '  Faux  jug.'  7.  Fitzherbert  himself  quotes  the  unprinted  Year 
Book,  13  R.  II. 
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Two  justices  agree  that  the  lord  may  be  compelled  by  the  court  to  do 
justice  between  two  of  his  customary  tenants  when  he  refuses  to  do  so.'* 
But  the  case  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  chancery  jurisdic- 
tion. 

My  inference  is  not  that  the  customary  tenants  were  unpro- 
tected in  the  fourteenth  century.  I  only  wish  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Leadam's  quotations  are  irrelevant  to  copyhold  tenure. 
Not  a  single  chancery  copyhold  ease  is  known  to  me  from  the 
fourteenth  century.  I  do  not  in  the  least  deny  the  existence  of 
such  cases.  On  the  contrary  it  is  probable  that  such  cases  did 
occur  in  the  equity  jurisdiction.  If  the  king's  bench  could  compel 
the  lord  to  do  justice  between  two  customary  tenants  of  his 
previously  to  13  R.  II,  why  could  not  the  chancellor  protect  them 
even  in  a  more  efficient  manner  ?  I  fear  our  only  hope  of  dis- 
covering such  cases  lies  in  the  unwieldy  and  innumerable  plea 
rolls.  At  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  them  either  in  the 
printed  Year  Books  or  in  the  few  chancery  proceedings  preserved 
from  the  fourteenth  century.  But  in  the  fifteenth  century  such 
suits  are  not  very  rare.  Fitzherbert  mentions  one,  but  he  gives 
no  details.  Another  instance  is  referred  to  in  the  Year  Books,  in 
the  famous  case  where  Danby  is  supposed  to  have  given  a  judgment 
■for  the  copyholder.^  I  have  found  eleven  cases,  though  my  methods 
were  far  from  being  perfect.  I  took  the  list  of  Early  Chancery 
Proceedings,  and  went  through  all  the  cases  that  are  stated  there 
to  relate  to  copyhold  tenure.  There  may  be  more,  provided  any- 
body can  examine  all  the  cases  of  land  tenure  where  the  nature 
of  the  tenure  is  not  specified  in  the  list ;  but  I  was  not  able  to  do 
this. 

The  cases  are  arranged  in  chronological  order  as  far  as  it  can 
be  established. 

1.  Bundle  9  n.  139  a-b.  There  are  two  bills  relating  to  the  same 
case.  The  entry  on  the  plegii  de  prosequendo  in  139  a  gives  the  exact 
date,  4  Feb.  17  H.  VI.  I  think  that  139  a  is  the  first  bill.  The  two 
plaintiflFs,  daughters  of  Tho.  Stowell,  claim  a  copyhold  tenement  in  the 
manor  of  Dulwich.  They  say  that  Margery  Loxle  had  held  the  land  and 
surrendered  it  into  the  hands  of  Tho.  Ingolf ,  then  baihff  of  the  manor,  to 
the  use  of  Tho.  Stowell  and  his  heirs.  After  the  death  of  Tho.  Stowell  the 
plaintiffs  demanded  to  be  admitted,  but  the  abbot  of  Bermondsey,  lord  of 
the  manor,  seised  the  tenement  in  his  hands  and  refused  the  admission. 
The  application  is  made  for  a  writ  of  suhpoetia  to  be  sent  to  the  abbot. 
The  plaintiffs  add  a  very  important  statement  about  their  legal  position  : 

*  Thim  :  '  Je  vey  en  bank  le  roy  ou  plee  f  uit  pendant  en  court  le  sur  entre  deux 
que  fuer'  al  volunte  que  brief  fuit  grauntz  al  sur  a  distreindre  le  snr  de  faire  droit 
entre  eux,  etc'  Caund  :  '  Et  ceo  ne  fuit  semble  a  ceo  cas,  car  le  sur  puit  estre 
constrein  de  faire  droit.' 

.  *  Fitzherbert,  Abr.  '  Subpena '  21,  32  H.  VI.  The  case  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Leadam. 
Year  Books,  Mich.  7  E.  IV,  19. 
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howe  your  seid  suppliauntz  be  withoute  remedie  at  the  commone  lawe 
because  the  seide  mees  and  lande  be  helde  by  copie. 

Probably  the  abbot  or  his  steward  was  able  to  adduce  many  particulars 
Hot  mentioned  in  139  a,  so  that  the  plaintiffs  were  obliged  to  bring  in  a 
second  bill,  139  b,  with  further  details.  The  abbot  is  no  longer  the 
defendant.  The  plaintiffs  ask  for  a  writ  of  subpoena  against  the  steward 
of  the  manor  and  one  John  Colcok.  It  is  now  alleged  that  the  steward 
refused  to  enter  in  the  court  rolls  the  said  surrender  of  Margery  Loxle, 
and  supports  the  claims  of  John  Colcok  to  the  same  tenement.  Colcok 
pretends  to  have  a  joint  estate  in  the  land  by  a  foot  of  fine.  But  the 
plaintiffs  affirm  that  Colcok's  name  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  copy 
or  in  the  court  rolls.  Colcok  ought  to  be  examined  about  the  matter,  and 
the  steward  ought  to  bring  the  court  rolls. 

We  hear  no  more  about  the  suit.  No  chancery  decrees  are  preserved 
before  35  H.  VIII.  All  the  same  the  case  is  of  great  importance,  as  it 
proves  two  things.  Two  copyholders  affirm  in  17  H.  VI  that  they  are 
still  without  remedy  at  the  common  law,  but  they  believe  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  chancery  protection  ;  as  early  as  17  H.  VI  a  customary  tenant  could 
commence  a  chancery  suit  against  his  lord. 

2.  Bundle  9  n.  853.  We  have  in  19  H.  VI  another  case  where  two 
copyholders,  husband  and  wife,  bring  a  bill  of  complaint  against  their 
lord,  the  master  of  Arundel  College,  in  Sussex.  The  manor  is  called  Bury. 
The  bill  is  in  a  bad  state  and  not  all  particulars  are  legible.  The  com- 
plainants say  that  the  lord  granted  them  a  cottage  and  a  yardland  to  hold 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  and  that  an  entry  thereof  was  made 
in  the  court  rolls.  The  nature  of  the  subsequent  offence  is  not  clear. 
Apparently  the  lord  has  either  refused  the  actual  seisin  or  evicted  the 
complainants,  as  they  beg  for  a  writ  of  subpoena  against  him.  The  entry 
is  dated  7  Nov.  19  H.  VI. 

3.  Bundle  9  n.  77.  The  second  case  of  19  H.  VI  reveals  the  abuses  of 
the  feoffees  to  uses.  It  shows,  together  with  other  similar  cases,  that 
the  chancery  protected  the  interests  of  cestuy  que  use  in  copyholders* 
suits,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  when  he  was  a  freeholder.  The 
defendant,  John  Adthelwolde,  was  seised  of  a  messuage  and  27J  acres  of 
copyhold  at  Geest,  in  Norfolk,  jointly  with  W.  Lutton,  to  the  use  of  W. 
Lutton  and  his  heirs,  to  the  intent  that  he  should  release  the  land  to  W. 
Lutton  or  his  son.  W.  Lutton  died,  and  his  son,  the  supplicant,  required 
the  defendant  to  surrender  the  copyhold  to  the  use  of  the  supplicant.  But 
John  Adthelwolde  utterly  refused  to  do  so.  Th.  Lutton  begs  to  direct  a 
writ  of  subpoena  to  John  Adthelwolde.  There  is,  again,  an  entry  on  the 
plegii  de prosequendo.  They  appeared  before  the  king  in  the  chancery  on 
8  Nov.  of  19  H.  VI.  As  in  the  former  case  it  is  clear  that  the  bill  was  not 
refused  consideration,  and  that  the  matter  was  not  looked  upon  as  lying 
outside  the  sphere  of  equity  jurisdiction.  In  19  H.  VI  the  copyholder 
could  apply  to  the  chancery  when  wronged  by  the  lord  or  the  feoffee  to 
his  use. 

4.  In  two  cases  the  title  of  the  chancellor  (lord  cardinall  of  York) 
enables  us  to  fix  the  date  within  the  limit  of  three  years — 28-31  H.  VI. 
These  cases  are  therefore  next  in  time.  One  of  the  pleas  (Bundle  19  n.  162) 
relates  to  the  manor  of  Melksham,  Wilts.     The  bill  is  instructive  in  so  far 
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as  it  shows  that  a  copyholder  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  a  bill  in  chancery 
even  when  his  claim  was  of  a  highly  controversial  nature.  The  matter 
in  dispute  is  a  messuage  and  a  ploughland  of  copyhold.  The  plaintiff 
calls  himself  heir  to  the  late  tenant,  but,  as  he  is  only  cousin,  his  rights 
are  extremely  doubtful.  The  reversion  of  the  tenement  was  bought  by 
N.  Eodeway,  who  entered  the  holding  with  the  permission  of  the  steward. 
The  bill  contains  interesting  details  on  the  customs  of  the  manor.  The 
usual  fine  is  one  year's  rent.  But  N.  Eodeway  was  obliged  to  pay  31.  for 
his  fine  in  order  to  get  the  reversion.  If  the  plaintiff  is  right  in  his  asser- 
tion this  is  a  striking  example  of  changing  the  custom  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  tenant. 

5.  Bundle  19  n.  237.  The  second  case  of  the  same  date  reveals 
abuses  in  a  manorial  court.  A  copyholder  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans 
brings  a  complaint  against  the  clerk  of  the  manor,  John  Spygon.  His 
mother  died  seised  of  a  customary  tenement,  that  was  surrendered  to  the 
lord  to  her  use.  The  homage  acknowledged  the  complainant  to  be  the 
next  heir.  But  the  clerk  of  the  court  did  not  enter  the  admittance  of  his 
mother  in  the  court  rolls  ;  thus  the  complainant  is  threatened  with  dis- 
inheritance. The  clerk  answers  in  an  evasive  manner.  He  entered  the 
surrender  of  the  tenement  in  the  rolls  without  any  malice.  If  the  com- 
plainant be  able  to  find  the  particular  entry  he  will  be  admitted  to  the 
tenement.  The  plaintiff  insists  on  his  assertion :  the  clerk  did  not 
make  the  entry.  A  writ  must  be  directed  to  the  abbot  to  certify  the  truth 
by  examination  of  the  court  rolls. 

The  court  rolls  were  the  foundation  of  copyhold  estates.  The  proper 
manner  of  keeping  the  records  was  of  vital  importance  for  the  copy- 
holders, and  even  small  abuses  of  manorial  officers  could  disinherit  the 
customary  tenant.  The  case  proves  that  chancery  controls  the  book- 
keeping of  manorial  clerks  under  H.  VI  and  can  claim  the  court  rolls  for 
inspection.  The  clerk  does  not  question  the  controlling  rights  of 
chancery ;  he  does  not  say  that  he  is  responsible  only  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

6.  Bundle  16  n.  376  a.  The  name  of  the  chancellor,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  gives  no  clue  to  fix  the  date  ;  but  the  terminus  ante  quem  is 
established  by  it,  35  H.  VI.  The  manor  is  Michell  Hormed,  Herts,  Three 
copyholders  of  the  name  of  Baroun  complain  of  the  fermor  of  the  manor 
for  unlawful  seisin  of  their  copyhold  (7  acres),  forcible  entry,  and  threats 
of  murder.  They  apply  to  the  chancellor,  because  they  have  no  remedy 
at  common  law. 

The  answer  of  the  fermor  is  very  interesting,  because  it  states  the  land 
to  be  a  bond  tenancy.  But  the  defendant  does  not  bring  forward  the 
exception  of  villeinage.  Perhaps  I  may  infer  from  this  that  already  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  chancery  drew  no  distinction  between  bond  tenure 
and  customary  tenure.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  such  distinction 
was  acknowledged  by  the  law  courts  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Personal 
bondage  is  to  be  traced  late  in  the  Tudor  period  ;  the  number  of  the 
bondmen  is  considerable  even  under  Elizabeth,  and  their  disabilities 
cannot  always  be  treated  as  insignificant  survivals.  But  bond  tenure 
early  loses  its  servile  character  and  attains  the  level  of  '  customary  * 
copyhold,  even  receiving   the  name  of  bond  copyhold  in   some  Tudor 
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surveys.^  The  case  is  an  important  proof  that  this  state  of  things  was 
probably  developed  before  the  Tudors.  The  plea  of  the  fermor  is  that 
the  barons  have  forfeited  their  copyhold  by  their  denial  of  a  customary 
service  called  common  fine.  The  lord  ordered  him  to  seise  the  tenement. 
He  now  holds  the  land  by  lease.  The  accusations  of  forcible  entry  and 
of  threat  are  determinable  at  common  law,  but  he  denies  them  both. 

7.  The  remaining  cases  belong  to  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  most 
important  case  took  place  between  1465  and  1471  (Bundle  31  n.  342-845). 
The  manor  is  Toyfield,  in  Middlesex.  There  are  four  documents 
preserved  of  this  lawsuit. 

As  we  learn  from  the  bill,  John  Kyngesden,  father  of  the  plaintiff,  died 
seised  of  a  messuage  and  6^  acres  of  customary  land,  when  his  son  was 
in  helmet  with  the  king  in  the  field  at  Sherburn.  It  was  '  noised  '  in  the 
country  that  the  plaintiff  was  slain,  and  his  sister  Amy  entered  the  tene- 
ment. But  when  N.  Kyngesden  returned  to  his  place  the  jurors  found  in 
the  court  that  he  was  the  next  heir.  He  paid  to  John  Gybon,  lord  of  the 
manor,  20s.  for  fine  and  10s.  2d.  for  arrears  of  the  rent,  and  demanded 
admission.  But  John  Gybon  being  his  own  steward  and  holding  the 
court  would  not  give  judgment  of  the  verdict,  and  since  then  held  no  court 
for  this  purpose,  intending  to  have  the  profits  of  the  tenement  to  his  own 
use.  The  plaintiff  is  without  remedy  at  common  law  and  begs  for  a  writ 
of  subpoena  against  John  Gybon. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  avails  himself  of  special  pleading  in  his  answer. 
It  has  not  yet  been  found  by  the  homage  whether  the  father  of  the 
plaintiff  died  seised  of  the  said  land.  If  they  will  find  it  at  the  next  court 
the  plaintiff  will  receive  all  that  right  and  conscience  require.  The  plaintifif 
paid  to  him  neither  fine  nor  arrerages.  The  defendant  seised  the  tenement 
during  the  suit  between  N.  Kyngesden  and  his  sister.  The  money  the 
plaintiff  is  speaking  of  was  paid  by  a  third  person  for  the  grass  of  the 
meadow.  The  defendant  never  was  his  own  steward ;  his  steward  is 
Eobert  Shipden  of  Fumy  vales  Inne. 

N.  Kyngesden  in  his  replication  tries  to  prove  that  his  father  died 
seised  of  the  tenement :  {a)  John  Gybon  alleges  no  surrender  of  the  land  ; 
(6)  the  admittance  of  John  Kyngesden's  daughter  is  an  evident  proof  that 
he  died  seised  of  the  land.  Then  follow  some  curious  remarks  on 
Gybon's  behaviour  as  steward  of  the  manor.  The  plaintiff  begs  for  a 
judgment  to  restore  the  land  ;  but  he  is  ready  to  submit  to  an  inquiry  by 
an  indifferent  learned  man. 

The  lord  has  then  to  refute  both  the  reasonings  and  allegations  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  land  ought  to  be  forfeited  to  the  lord  even  in  the  lifetime 
of  John  Kyngesden,  as  he  alienated  it  by  free  charter  in  prejudice  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  There  was  also  a  surrender  of  the  tenement :  John 
Kyngesden  surrendered  it  to  his  daughter  and  her  husband  on  the 
condition  that  they  would  feed  him. 

We  have  no  decree.    "We  do  not  know  whether  the  ingenious  soldier 

^  See,  for  instance,  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Rentals  and  Surveys,  Miscell.  Books,  vol,  117, 
33  Eliz.,  manors  of  Eussenden,  Higham  Ferrers,  Eaundes,  Northants  ;  ibid.  vol.  109, 
1  Eliz.,  manors  of  Tutbury  and  EoUeston,  Staffordshire ;  ibid.  Spec.  Comm.  13, 
1  Eliz.,  soke  of  Knaresborough  and  manor  of  Aldeburgh,  Yorks ;  Eentals  and 
Surveys,  Portf.  -/,  2  E.  VI,  manor  of  Ormesby,  Norfolk. 
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was  able  to  recover  the  meadow  out  of  the  firm  grasp  of  the  landlord. 
But  the  pleadings  throw  a  curious  light  on  the  legal  status  of  copyholders 
under  Edward  IV.  They  are  still  unprotected  by  common  law;  they 
are  obliged  to  apply  to  equity.  The  chancery  does  not  refuse  protection. 
On  the  contrary,  the  pleadings  bear  witness  that  fair  play  took  place 
between  the  lord  and  his  customary  tenant.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  result  was  favourable  to  the  plaintiff.  The  lord  had  so  many  ways 
by  which  to  evade  the  allegations,  and  the  custom  of  the  manor  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  thing  to  ascertain.  The  copyholder  speaks  of  an 
inquiry  by  an  impartial  lawyer.  The  intimation  raises  grave  suspicions. 
Issuing  of  special  commissions  in  copyhold  cases  was  a  favourite  pro- 
cedure with  the  privy  council,  the  star  chamber,  and  the  court  of 
requests  under  the  Tudors.  The  commissioners  were  almost  exclusively 
gentlemen.  They  might  be  learned  ;  but  it  was  very  difficult  for  them  to 
be  indifferent  when,  according  to  the  usual  formula  of  the  commission, 
they  tried  to  bring  the  parties  to  a  peaceful  agreement.  I  fear  much  more 
stress  is  laid  in  the  rejoinder  on  the  qualification  of  indifference  than  on 
that  of  legal  knowledge. 

8.  Bundle  31  n.  157.  Addressed  to  George,  archbishop  of  York,  the  bill 
relates,  as  the  preceding  case,  to  1465-1471.  The  place  is  Navestoke, 
in  Essex.  The  claims  of  the  plaintiff  look  very  controversial.  He  claims 
the  charter  land  and  the  copyhold  of  his  brother,  who  lately  died.  The 
brother  alienated  the  land  during  his  lifetime  to  the  defendants.  But  the 
plaintiff  pretends  that  the  matter  was  determined  otherwise  by  the  last 
will  of  his  brother,  by  which  he  instituted  the  plaintiff  to  be  his  heir.  We 
know  nothing  more  of  the  case. 

9.  The  three  last  cases  belong  to  the  period  5  Edward  IV-23  Ed- 
ward IV.  The  first  (Bundle  32  n.  324)  relates  to  the  manor  of  Langham, 
in  Essex.  The  case  is  very  complicated.  The  plaintiff  brought  a 
complaint  against  an  executor  of  a  copyholder,  who  desired  his  executors 
to  sell  his  copyhold  and  give  the  money  for  charitable  uses.  The  widow, 
the  other  executor,  sold  the  land  to  the  plaintiff,  but  the  defendant 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  bargain  and  takes  the  profits  to  his  own  use. 

10.  Bundle  36  n.  67.  The  place  is  Ailsham,  in  Norfolk.  The 
curious  feature  of  the  case  is  that  the  plantiff  does  not  mention  the 
character  of  the  tenure.  We  learn  only  from  the  answer  that  it  is  a 
customary  tenure.  The  plaintiff  alleges  that  he  enfeoffed  the  defendants 
to  his  own  use,  but  they  refuse  to  re-enfeoff  him  according  to  the  agreement. 
Probably  the  nature  of  tenure  was  not  considered  at  all  in  such  complaints 
against  feoffees  to  uses.  The  chancery  enforced  the  agreement  in  all 
cases  alike.  One  of  the  defendants  explains  his  behaviour  in  the  answer. 
The  allegations  of  the  plaintiff  are  true,  but  not  complete ;  after  the 
enfeoffment  he  sold  the  land  to  one  John  Howard,  who  received  it  from 
the  defendants. 

11.  Bundle  32  n.  264-7.  The  manor  is  Kyngeshall,  in  Suffolk.  The 
plaintiff  is  a  widow  :  her  late  husband  enfeoffed  one  W.  Basse  of  a 
copyhold  to  her  use  ;  but  W.  Basse,  by  the  procuring  and  maintenance  of 
W.  Lewger,  the  fermor  of  the  manor,  refuses  to  give  her  the  land.  The 
defendants  say  in  their  answer  that  the  plaintiff  lost  her  right  to  the 
copyhold.     One  of  the  conditions  of  the  use  was  that  she  ought  not  to 
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bring  any  action  of  dower  in  the  freehold  of  her  husband  against  W. 
Basse ;  but  she  did  so  and  made  void  her  claim  to  the  copyhold.  The 
widow  avers  in  her  replication  that  the  feoffment  to  her  use  was  not 
subject  to  any  condition  whatever.  The  defendants  in  the  rejoinder  insist 
on  their  former  statement.  They  add  that  W.  Lewger  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter. 

It  is  a  particularly  obscure  period  in  the  legal  history  of  the 
customary  tenants  which  stretches  from  Henry  III  to  Edward  IV. 
Professor  Vinogradoff  and  Professor  Maitland  have  explained  the 
thirteenth-century  cases  of  Martin  Bestenover  and  of  William  son 
of  Henry,  where  the  common  law  courts  protect  the  tenant  in 
villeinage.  Professor  Vinogradoff  saw  there  the  germs  of  copyhold 
tenure ;  Professor  Maitland  considered  that  it  was  possible  to 
regard  the  cases  as  '  belated  rather  than  premature.'  Mr.  Leadam 
tried  to  explain  the  cases  of  Danby  and  Brian,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  established  the  security  of  copyholders.*  1  fear  they 
remain  and  must  remain  very  dark  until  anybody  will  have  the 
courage  and  good  luck  to  find  the  original  entries  in  the  De  Banco 
Eolls.  But  under  Henry  VII  we  have  in  the  Year  Books  very 
clear  instances  proving  that  copyhold  cases  became  determinable 
at  the  common  law ;  and,  besides,  the  star  chamber  and  the 
court  of  requests  come  to  our  rescue.  It  is  the  gap  between 
Henry  III  and  Henry  VII  that  needs  to  be  filled.  I  hope  the  above 
reported  cases  will  help  in  this  direction,  and  here  lies  their 
significance.  They  bring  back  the  legal  history  of  the  copyhold  to 
17  H.  VI ;  they  show  copyhold  to  have  been  unprotected  by  the 
common  law  courts  under  Henry  VI  and  even  under  Edward  IV. 
But  they  show  also  the  equity  jurisdiction  firmly  established. 
Copyholders,  perhaps  copyholders  of  bond  tenure,  bring  in  com- 
plaints even  against  their  lord.  Their  aim  is  not  simple  recovery  of 
damages,  as  in  the  Danby  and  Brian  cases,  but  recovery  of  tenure. 
The  judgments  are  lost.  But  the  procedure  was  no  mere  joke ;  even 
the  lords  of  the  manor  felt  obliged  to  prepare  elaborate  answers  and 
declared  themselves  ready  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

Alexander  Savine. 


Dean  Colet  and  Archbishop  War  ham. 

A  POINT  in  one  of  Erasmus's  letters  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
biographers  of  Colet.  In  Ep.  158,  viii.  5,^  written  from  St.  Omer 
on  5  June  1516  to  his  friend  and  frequent  correspondent  Andreas 
Ammonius,  Latin  secretary  to  Henry  Vlll,  Erasmus  says — 

*  Villeinage  in  England,  pp.  78-81 ;  History  of  English  Law,  i.  359  {2nd  ed.) ; 
Transactions  of  the  R.  Hist.  Soc.  (N.S.),  vi.  238-45. 

'  In  quoting  Erasmus's  letters  I  give  the  reference  first  to  the  Leyden  edition  of 
1703,  and  then  to  the  London  edition  of  1642. 
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Gaudeo  N.  ereptum  e  carcere  regio,  id  si  tuo  quoque  bono  factum  est, 
duplici  nomine  gaudeo.  Amo  Coleti  tam  Christianum  animum  :  nam  eius 
unius  opera  liberatum  audio,  cum  is  semper  a  Coleto  inter  amicissimos 
habitus,  cum  urgeretur  episcoporum  calumniis,  ab  illius  adversariis 
steterit. 

This  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Lupton  and  by  Mr.  Seebohm  to 
refer  to  some  unknown  royal  prisoner ;  and  Dr.  Knight  even 
hazards  a  conjecture  that  the  man  may  have  been  imprisoned  for 
Lollardy.  But  if  this  letter  is  put  in  its  right  place  in  Erasmus's 
correspondence  it  becomes  quite  plain  that  the  *  N.'  so  myste- 
riously spoken  of  is  Archbishop  Warham,  and  the  *  royal  prison ' 
from  which  he  is  released  is  the  office  of  chancellor,  in  which  he 
was  long  retained  against  his  will. 

From  internal  evidence  it  is  clear  that  Ep.  158,  viii.  5,  was 
written  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Ammonius,^  dated  17  Feb.  1516, 
London,  in  which  Erasmus  was  informed  that  tmis  Cantuariensis 
cum  bona  Regis  venia  magistmtu  se  ahdicavit.  Warham's  resignation 
took  place  on  22  Dec.  1515,  and  was  also  announced  to  Erasmus  by 
More  in  an  undated  letter  which  clearly  belongs  to  this  period.^ 

Archiepiscopus  Cantuariensis  oflBcio  cancellarii,  cuius  onus  iam 
aliquot  (ut  scis)  annos  mirum  quam  lahorabat  excutere,  tandem  cxolutus 
est,  ac  desideratum  iamdiu  secretum  nactus  gratissimo  inter  literas  ocio 
ac  negociorum  bene  ab  se  gestorum  recordatione  perfruitur. 

Erasmus  answered  this  letter  from  Brussels  on  2  June  1516,"* 
but  makes  no  allusion  to  Warham  in  writing  to  More. 

The  omission  does  not,  however,  weaken  the  identification,  when 
we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  Erasmus  wrote.  He 
was  returning  from  Basle,  where  he  had  been  residing  since  July 
1515,  hard  at  work  on  the  'Novum  Instrumentum,'  which  had  just 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  He  had  left  Basle  in  the  middle  of 
May,  and  reached  Antwerp  on  31  May  or  1  June  1516.  There 
he  found  More's  letter  awaiting  him,  and  presumably  a  large 
number  of  other  letters  from  England,  including  Ammonius's,  to 
judge  from  the  budget  he  despatched  to  London  from  St.  Omer  on 
5  June.  There  are  letters  surviving  addressed  to  Linacre,-^  Ammo- 
nius,  Latimer,'^  Urswick,^  and  Fisher,®  and  he  also  mentions  that 
he  wrote  to  Warham,  Colet,  Sixtin,  Euthall,  Lupset,  and  Watson. 
Those  that  survive  are  only  short  notes  to  announce  his  return, 
and  in  addition  to  his  evident  haste  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  for 
which  he  asks  Linacre  for  a  prescription.  Ep.  364  was  written  at 
Brussels  during  a  short  halt  on  the  journey  from  Antwerp  to  St. 
Omer,  whence  he  intended  to  cross  at  once  to  England.  The  omis- 
sion of  a  single  point,  therefore,  in  answering  More  does  not  give 
any  ground  for  questioning  the  identification  above  suggested. 

-  Ep.  236,  ii.  7.         »  Ep.  227,  ii.  16.  *  Ep.  364,  vii.  23.        ^  Ep.  157,  x.  7. 

«  Ep.  254,  xii.  19.  '  Ep.  255,  viii.  35.  »  Ep.  256,  vii.  9. 
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The  interest  of  this  Hes  in  the  fact  that  it  throws  light  on  War- 
ham's  attitude  towards  Colet  in  the  obscure  episode  of  the  attack 
made  on  Colet  by  his  bishop,  Fitzjames,  probably  in  1513,  and 
also  on  Colet's  position  and  influence  with  the  king,  who  seems 
from  this  to  have  attached  great  importance  to  Colet's  advice  in 
the  choice  of  his  ministers.  The  exact  circumstances  of  the  action 
brought  against  Colet  are  not  quite  certain.  Erasmus  ^  in  a 
memoir  of  Colet  written  in  1521,  after  his  death,  describes  how 
Fitzjames,  with  two  other  bishops,  charged  Colet  before  Warham  on 
three  counts,  culled  from  his  sermons ;  and  adds  that  the  arch- 
bishop, cui  Coletl  dotes  erant  egregie  cognitae,  patrocinium  inno- 
centis  suscepit,  e  iudice  /actus  patronus,  cum  ipse  Coletus  ad  haec 
aliaque  stultiora  respondere  dedignaretur.  Tyndale,  writing  in 
1530,  says  that  Fitzjames  '  would  have  made  the  old  Dean  Colet  of 
Paul's  a  heretic  ....  had  not  the  bishop  of  Canterbury  holp  the 
dean ; '  and  Latimer,  preaching  in  1552,  says  that  he  heard  in  a 
Cambridge  lecture  of  an  event  happening  '  at  that  time  when  Dr. 
Colet  was  in  trouble,  and  should  have  been  burnt,  if  God  had  not 
turned  the  king's  heart  to  the  contrary.'  That  Colet  should  ever 
have  been  in  danger  of  being  burnt  for  heresy  seems  very  im- 
probable when  we  remember  the  high  respect  in  which  he  was 
held  by  Henry  VIII  in  1512  and  1513.^''  That  his  enemies  would 
have  liked  to  burn  him  is,  however,  quite  probable  ;  and  Latimer's 
reminiscence  is  no  doubt  coloured  by  the  virulence  of  the  outcry 
which  he  must  have  heard  from  the  conservative  party  in  Cam- 
bridge, the  place  where  Erasmus  found  obscurantism  so  strong  and 
where  his  '  Novum  Instrumentum '  was  damned  with  such  detailed 
completeness. 

Of  the  date  of  the  episode  and  of  what  actually  happened  to 
Colet  there  is  little  trace.  Erasmus,  writing  on  11  July  1513, 
comments  on  a  remark  of  Colet's, 

quum  scribis  molestia  negociorum  te  solito  gravius  vexari.  Equidem 
cupiara  te  quantum  potest  longissime  a  mundanis  negociis  semoveri,  non 
quod  verear  ne  mundus  hie,  ut  est  hamatus,  te  sibi  vindicet  ac  manus 
iniiciat,  sed  quod  malim  istud  ingenium  ...  in  solidum  impendi  Christo. 
Quod  si  non  potes  explicare  te,  cavendum  tamen  ne  indies  altius  atque 
altius  immergaris.  Vinci  fortasse  praestiterit,  quam  tanti  emere  victoriam.' 
Maximum  enim  bonum  mentis  tranquillitas.  Atque  hae  sunt  spinae, 
divitiarum  comites.  Interim  malevolorum  blateramentis  oppone  rectam 
et  synceram  conscientiam,  in  unum  ilium  et  simplicem  Christum  te  collige, 
et  minus  turbabit  multiplex  mundus.^' 

This  may  mark  the  beginning  of  Colet's  troubles  with  the 
bishop.  Erasmus's  words  certainly  imply  that  he  regarded  Colet's 
difficulties  as  in  some  way  connected  with  his  wealth,  and  that  it 
was  open  to  him  to  escape  from  them  by  giving  way  on  some 

"  Ep.  435,  XV.  14.  '»  Ibid.  "  Ep.  115,  xii.  21 
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point.  But  it  is  possible  that  he  misunderstood  the  first  news  he 
received  of  the  attack  on  Colet,  and  that  the  malevolorum 
hlateramenta,  to  which  he  pays  Httle  heed,  were  really  the  kernel 
of  the  matter.  We  have  no  other  letters  from  him  to  Colet  till 
31  Oct.  ISIS,''*  by  which  time  the  affair  seems  to  have  been  con- 
cluded.    He  says — 

De  reddita  quiete  dici  non  potest  quam  tibi  gratuler  [at  opening :  and 
again  at  the  end  he  adds]  gratulatus  sum  proximis  Uteris  et  iterum 
gratuler,  quod  ad  sanctissimos  illos  ac  saluberrimos  concionandi  labores 
redieris.  Arbitror  enim  cessatiunculam  illam  in  bonum  etiam  versum  iri, 
dum  avidius  audient  cuius  vocem  aliquamdiu  desyderarunt. 

Colet's  biographers  agree  in  explaining  this  as  a  temporary 
suspension  from  preaching  pronounced  by  Fitzjames,  and  they  are 
probably  right,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  quoted  from 
the  end  of  Ep.  107  which  could  not  apply  to  an  interruption 
caused  by  illness.  The  account  given  by  Erasmus  in  Ep.  435 
may  be  taken  as  substantially  correct ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Fitzjames  suspended  Colet  from  preaching,  perhaps  for  three 
months  {cessatiuncula  ilia),  while  the  case  was  being  tried. 

The  identification  suggested  in  this  note  indicates  that  Colet's 
friends  were  not  pleased  with  Warham's  action  in  the  matter,  and 
regarded  him  as  having  sided  with  the  adversary.  Probably  they 
expected  an  entire  acquittal  and  a  triumphant  removal  of  the  sus- 
pension. Warham,  though  he  sympathised  with  Colet's  intellectual 
position,  and  had  a  warm  affection  for  him,  perhaps,  while  acquit- 
ting him,  allowed  the  suspension  to  stand  for  the  sake  of 
ecclesiastical  order,  till  it  expired,  thereby  saving  the  bishop  from 
an  awkward  position,  but  incurring  the  indignation  of  Erasmus, 
who  was  an  ardent  partisan  of  Colet.  Of  this  indignation  no 
trace  remains  in  the  letter  of  1521,  either  because  Erasmus  was 
not  writing  with  the  freedom  permitted  by  the  mysterious  cloak  of 
*  N.,'  or  perhaps  we  may  conjecture  that  he  was  induced  to  take  a 
more  dispassionate  view  of  the  matter  by  Colet  himself,  whose 
relations  with  Warham  remained  quite  unclouded  by  the  episode. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  in  illustration  of  the  caution 
with  which  Erasmus's  correspondence  must  be  used  in  its  present 
form,  that  of  the  ten  letters  here  quoted  not  one  stands  with  its 
date  correct  and  complete  in  either  of  the  editions  referred  to. 

P.  S.  Allen. 


TAe  Dialogue  on  Richelieu  and  his  Policy. 

In  the  very  interesting  dialogue  which  Dr.  Hodgkin  published  in  the 
last  number  of  the  English  Historical  Review  {ante,  p.  20)  there  occur 
a  number  of  French  names — of  people  and  places — woefully  misspelt 

'»  Ep.  107,  vi.  9. 
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by  the  Italian  scribe  whose  manuscript  Dr.  Hodgkin  translates. 
In  some  cases  the  translator  has  suggested  emendations  or  pointed 
out  that  the  word  as  it  stands  cannot  be  correct.  For  the 
convenience  of  those  who  refer  to  the  dialogue  in  the  future  a  few 
more  explanations  and  comments  may  be  attempted. 

On  p.  29  we  have  a  list  of  the  fortresses  which  Richelieu  had 
under  his  control.  The  first  name  on  the  list  is  Brouage.  Dr. 
Hodgkin  suggests  that  we  should  read  Bourges.  But  here  the 
Italian  is  in  the  right :  Richelieu  became  governor  of  the  port  of 
Brouage,  over  against  Oleron,  in  1629.  Next  we  are  told  how 
Richelieu  *  artfully  got  possession  of  Granvelle,  Havre,  il  Ponte 
deir  Area,  and  Pontioche  [  ?  Ponthieu],  in  France.  In  Brittany 
and  Normandy  he  held  Brest,  Sanmaur,  Angers,  Amboise,  the 
islands,   and  Olerui  [  ?  Oleron].'     The   suggestion  of  Oleron  for 

*  Olerui '  is  certainly  correct ;  but  *  Pontioche '  can  hardly  be 
Ponthieu,  a  district  which  Richelieu  never  held.  More  probably  it 
is  Pontoise.  In  his  will  (printed  at  the  end  of  Aubery's  life)  the 
cardinal   bequeathed  his  rights  over  this   place    to   his  nephew. 

*  Sanmaur '  should  no  doubt  be  Saumur,  another  of  the  towns 
mentioned  in  the  will.  '  II  Ponte  dell'  Area '  is  of  course  Pont 
de  I'Arche,  on  the  Seine  above  Elboeuf ;  and  Granvelle  must  be 
Granville,  in  the  Cotentin,  also  mentioned  in  the  will. 

On  p.  30  the  '  duchess  of  Ognana '  is  the  duchess  of  Ornano, 
who  was  disgraced  with  the  princess  of  Conti,  as  the  Italian  says. 
I  cannot  improve  on  Dr.  Hodgkin's  suggestion  that  '  M.  de 
Tudeschin  '  is  in  reality  M.  de  Tron9on,  though  the  identification 
is  not  quite  certain.  On  the  same  page  we  are  told  how  '  the 
seigneurs  Chaudebonne,  Mondewie  [  ?  Montaigu],  and  Ornano, 
brother  of  Marshal  Ornano,'  were  imprisoned  after  the  marshal's 
fall  in  1626.  '  Mondewie  '  cannot,  I  think,  be  Montaigu.  The  only 
person  of  that  name  whom  the  cardinal  imprisoned  was  Walter 
Montague,  son  of  the  earl  of  Manchester,  who  was  arrested  in 
Lorraine  at  the  very  end  of  1627  and  sent  to  the  Bastille.  The 
person  arrested  with  Chaudebonne  is  called  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Richelieu  (iii.  72)  and  of  Bassompierre  (iii.  50)  Modene.  As  the  text 
calls  this  '  Mondewie '  an  '  adherent '  of  Ornano  and  couples  him 
with  Chaudebonne  it  seems  probable  that  he  is  Modene. 

Finally  on  p.  45  we  read  how  the  king  offered  his  mother  '  the 
government  of  Angers,  by  means  of  Marshal  Schomberg  and  the 
lord  of  Roysi  [?],  who  were  sent  to  her  for  this  express  purpose.  ' 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  name  of  Schomberg'e  companion. 
He  was  Jean  Jacques  de  Mesme,  sieur  de  Roisey,  the  father  of  the 
count  d'Avaux.  J.  H.  Clapham. 
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'  Killing  No  Murder.' 

The  authorship  of  '  Killing  No  Murder  '  has  been  claimed  by  two 
different  persons,  and  critics  have  doubted  to  whom  to  assign  it. 
Usually  Colonel  Silius  Titus  is  described  as  being  its  author,  but 
sometimes  Lieut. -Colonel  Edward  Sexby  is  credited  with  produc- 
ing it.  There  is  some  evidence  on  behalf  of  both  claimants.  The 
pamphlet  appeared  in  May  1657. 

I  have  seen  here  (wrote  Hyde  to  Nicholas  on  30  May)  a  printed 
paper  of  some  two  or  three  sheets,  entitled  '  Killing  No  Murder,'  and 
is  only  to  show  the  lawfulness  and  conveniency  that  he  be  presently 
killed,  and  is  dedicated  to  Cromwell  himself  with  as  witty  an  epistle  as 
I  have  seen,  and  in  truth  the  whole  piece  is  so  full  of  wit  that  I  cannot 
imagine  who  could  write  it ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  written  on  this  side 
the  sea  by  the  paper  and  the  letter.' 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  the  pamphlet  appeared  in  England. 
*  Between  you  and  me,'  wrote  Morland  to  Pell  on  4  June, 

there  has  been  the  most  dangerous  pamphlet  lately  thrown  about  the 
streets  that  ever  has  been  printed  in  these  times.  I  have  sent  you 
the  preface,  which  is  more  light,  but,  believe  me,  the  body  of  it  is  more 
solid ;  I  mean  as  to  showing  the  author's  learning,  though  the  greatest 
rancour,  malice,  and  wickedness  that  ever  man  could  show — nay,  I  think 
the  devil  himself  could  not  have  shown  more."^ 

Three  hundred  copies  of  the  book  had  been  seized  in  London  on 
25  May,  and  about  1,400  more  on  the  27th.^  About  June  Sexby 
went  over  to  England  to  carry  on  the  plot  against  the  Protector, 
and  on  24  July  he  was  arrested  in  disguise  just  as  he  was  about  to 
return  to  the  Low  Countries.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
where  on  14  Oct.,  before  three  witnesses,  he  avowed  the  authorship 
of  the  pamphlet  in  question. 

As  touching  the  books  entitled  '  Killing  No  Murder,'  &c.,  he  owned 
them  as  his  own  work,  and  was  still  of  that  judgment ;  and  said  he 
might  have  destroyed  the  Protector,  because  he  was  not  chosen  nor  set 
up  by  the  people,  but  that  now  the  case  was  altered,  the  parhament 
having  settled  the  government  on  him."*  ...  As  to  that  passage  in 
the  said  books  charging  Sir  John  Barkstead  with  having  smothered 
Syndercomb  in  his  pillow  and  sheets,  he  said  it  was  foolishly  and 
knavishly  done  by  him  in  so  writing.  He  said  further  that  he  hath 
some  of  those  books  in  London  which  he  understands  are  burnt ;  and  he 
hath  250  of  them  in  Holland.'* 

'  Clarendon  State  Papers,  iii.  343. 

^  Vaughan,  TJie  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  ii.  184  ;  cp.  ii.  199. 

3  Thurloe,  vi.  315-320. 

*  Eeferring  to  the  Petition  and  Advice  by  which  parliament  had  given  Cromwell's 
government  a  constitutional  basis. 

*  Thurloe,  vi.  560. 
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The  substance  of  Sexby's  confession  was  published,  after  his 
death,  in  Merciirius  PoUticus  for  14-21  Jan.  1658.  His  claim 
was  therefore  publicly  known  before  the  close  of  the  Protectorate. 

On  the  other  hand  the  claim  of  Colonel  Titus  is  not  heard  of 
till  some  years  later.  In  a  letter  to  Hyde  dated  17  Dec.  1657  he 
speaks  of  the  publication  of  Hawke's  answer  to  *  Killing  No  Murder,' 
saying  that 

the  author  of  the  contrary  pamphlet  is  there  formally  endited  of  high 
treason,  and  brought  under  the  statute  25  Ed.  Ill,  but  I  doe  not  heare 
they  have  yet  taken  him. 

Titus,  it  is  observable,  makes  no  claim  to  the  authorship,  and 
though  he  knew  that  Sexby  was  a  prisoner  evidently  knew  nothing 
of  his  confession  on  this  point.''  "When  Titus  first  declared  himself 
to  be  the  author  is  uncertain.  Evelyn  in  his  '  Diary,'  under  2  April 
1669,  speaks  of  meeting  at  dinner  in  the  Treasurer's  house  Col. 
Titus  of  the  bedchamber,  author  of  the  famous  piece  against  Crom- 
well, *  Killing  No  Murder.'  Apparently  therefore  his  claim  was  by 
this  time  generally  known  and  admitted.  A  new  piece  of  evidence 
in  the  shape  of  an  explicit  statement  made  by  Titus  himself  has 
lately  come  to  hand.  In  a  copy  of  the  reprint  of  the  famous  pamphlet '^ 
which  was  published  in  1689  there  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

Mem.  June  17,  1697. 

CoH :  Titus  told  me  at  his  house  in  Bushey  in  Hertfordshire,  on  Tues- 
day June  15,  1697  (as  he  had  done  y^  same  thing  some  yeares  before) 
That  he  writ  this  pamphlet  at  Breda  ;  and  one  Saxbie  seeing  it,  under- 
tooke  and  effected  its  printing  ;  thus  fathering  it  on  W™  Allen  ;  who,  it 
seemes,  was  a  great  man  for  Oliver  till  he  tooke  upon  him  y''  Protector- 
ship, and  y"  was  as  much  ags*  him.**  Upon  y^  bookes  comeing  out,  Oliver 
sent  for  W™  Allen,  and  ask'd  him  if  he  was  y^  author.  Allen  desired  to 
see  y<=  booke,  ■w<='^  Oliver  lent  him  to  read ;  and  y"^  Allen  told  him,  y*  he 
knew  well  enough  y*^  he  had  not  capacity  enough  to  be  y"^  author  ;  but  y* 
if  he  had  been  able  to  have  writ  it,  he  would  with  all  his  heart  have 
done  it.  Pet  :  Newcomb. 

It  is  clear  from  this  note  that  Titus  did  not  merely  allow  the 
pamphlet  to  be  attributed  to  him,  but  openly  announced  that  he 
was  its  author.  To  decide  between  the  two  claimants  it  is  necessary 
to  seek  for  corroborating  testimony,  and  to  examine  the  internal 
evidence  which  the  pamphlet  itself  affords.  It  is  certain  that  the 
two  men  were  intimately  connected  during  the  period  when  it  was 
written.     Titus  was  at  Breda  in  October  1656,  and  was  visited  there 

"  Cal.  Clarendon  State  Papers,  iii.  398. 

'  This  copy  is  at  present  in  my  possession.  It  was  given  me  by  Mr.  C.  Davis  of 
Kew,  who  bought  it  from  a  bookseller. 

^  William  Allen,  like  Sexby,  had  been  a  trooper  in  Cromwell's  own  regiment,  was 
one  of  the  agitators  elected  in  1G47,  and  became  finally  a  captain  and  adjutant- 
general  of  the  horse  in  Ireland.    For  a  life  of  him  see  Clarke  Papers,  i.  432. 
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by  Sexby  in  December.  He  describes  himself  as  endeavouring  to 
persuade  Sexby  to  procure  the  assassination  of  Cromwell  rather  than 
to  seek  to  overthrow  him  by  contriving  an  insurrection,  and  appa- 
rently he  succeeded  in  converting  him  to  this  view.  From  the  end 
of  March  to  the  beginning  of  April  1657  Sexby  and  Titus  were  to- 
gether in  Holland,  just  at  the  time  when  the  pamphlet  must  have 
been  passing  through  the  press.^  The  close  association  of  the  two 
during  the  period  naturally  suggests  the  hypothesis  that  the 
pamphlet  was  the  joint  work  of  the  two.  Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  relative  part  of  the  two  in  the  work.  They  were  men 
of  different  political  opinions  temporarily  associated  by  their  common 
hostility  to  Cromwell.  Sexby  was  a  republican  of  the  extremest 
type.  Titus  was  a  presbyterian  who  had  fought  for  the  parliament 
and  was  subsequently  converted  to  royalism.  Now  so  far  as  the 
pamphlet  embodies  any  political  principles  (apart  from  its  apology 
for  tyrannicide)  republicanism,  not  royalism,  is  the  creed  set  forth, 
and  set  forth  with  a  fiery  sincerity  which  precludes  the  supposition 
that  it  is  merely  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  argument.  In  the 
next  place  the  pamphlet  both  begins  and  ends  with  a  reference  to 
the  case  of  Sexby's  friend  and  agent  Sindercombe.  At  the  begin- 
ning (and  this  helps  to  fix  the  date  of  its  composition)  the  author 
mentions  Sindercombe's  arrest,  which  took  place  on  9  Jan.  1657, 
and  at  the  end  he  refers  to  Sindercombe's  death,  which  took  place 
on  13  Feb.  '  The  brave  Sindercombe,'  he  says,  speaking  of  his 
attempt  to  assassinate  Cromwell,  *  hath  shewed  as  great  a  mind  as 
any  old  Eome  could  boast  of,'  and  he  goes  on  to  accuse  Cromwell  of 
having  had  him  secretly  murdered  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 
All  this  praise  of  Sexby's  friend  naturally  suggests  that  Sexby  was 
the  author. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  passages  in  the  pamphlet 
which  seem  to  come  from  another  hand.  Sexby  was  not  a  learned 
man,  but  when  the  question  what  constitutes  a  tyrant  comes  to  be 
discussed  the  pages  are  full  of  quotations  from  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Cicero,  Machiavelli,  Grotius,  and  other  writers  on  pohtics.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  the  references  and  quotations  might  have  been 
borrowed  from  other  pamphlets ;  some  certainly  are  derived  from 
Milton's.  As  Titus  was  a  man  of  education,  who  had  been  an 
undergraduate  of  Christ  Church  and  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  furnished  the 
learning  exhibited. 

The  two  prefatory  epistles  prefixed  to  the  pamphlet  seem  to 
afford  further  evidence  of  its  dual  authorship.  The  first  is  the 
address  •  To  his  Highness  Oliver  Cromwell,'  which  Hyde  so  much 
admired  for  its  wit.  This  I  should  attribute  to  Titus,  for  Titus  was, 
as  his  speeches  in  parliament  show,  both  a  wit  and  a  humourist. 
»  Cal.  Clarendon  Papers,  iii.  208,  220,  230,  236,  269,  289. 
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The  polished  irony  of  this  composition  finds  no  parallel  in  any  of 
the  speeches  or  manifestoes  of  Sexby.  On  the  other  hand  the 
second  epistle  prefixed,  *  To  all  those  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the 
Army  that  remember  their  engagements  and  dare  be  honest,'  must 
certainly  be  by  Sexby.  Instead  of  humour  there  is  the  fervid 
passion  which  marked  Sexby' s  speeches  in  the  council  of  the  army 
in  1647,  and  it  is  also  expressly  stated  to  be  written  by  *  one  that 
was  once  one  amongst  you.' 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  pamphlet  was  the  joint  work  of 
Sexby  and  Titus ;  that  the  conception  and  substance  of  the 
pamphlet  were  due  to  Sexby,  and  that  Titus  wrote  the  dedication  to 
the  Protector,  supplied  the  learned  quotations  and  the  scientific 
disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  tyrants  and  the  right  of  tyrannicide, 
and  probably  corrected  the  style  of  the  whole.  Sexby  was,  there- 
fore, justified  in  claiming  the  authorship  of  the  pamphlet,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  gain  by  the  avowal.  He  did  not  mention  his  con- 
federate, either  because  he  regarded  his  part  in  the  composition  as 
purely  subordinate  or  because  he  did  not  wish  to  expose  him  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Protector's  government.  On  the  other  hand 
Titus,  when  he  laid  claim  to  be  the  author  of  *  Killing  No  Murder,' 
stood  to  gain  fame  and  rewards  by  it,  and  did  gain  both,  so  that  in 
his  case  there  was  a  motive  for  the  avowal  which  was  absent  in 
Sexby's  case.  Fearing  no  contradiction  now  that  Sexby  was  dead, 
he  asserted  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  whole  and  not  merely  of 
certain  parts,  and  represented  Sexby  as  merely  an  agent  charged 
to  print  and  circulate  another  man's  work.^°  C.  H.  Firth. 


The  Funeral  of  Napoleon  and  his  Last  Papers. 

So  little  is  known  about  the  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  Napoleon 
except  through  the  prejudiced  statements  of  Montholon  and  of 
others  of  the  suite  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  publish  here  some 
details,  drawn  from  our  Colonial  Office  archives,  that  bear  on 
these  questions.  In  view  of  the  later  assertions  of  Bertrand  and 
Montholon  that  the  emperor  was  the  victim  of  liver  disease,  which 
was  aggravated  by  the  climate  of  St.  Helena  and  the  character  of 
his  detention,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  note  that  Montholon's 
letter  of  6  May  1821,  written  to  his  countess,  then  in  Europe, 
contains  the  following  decisive  sentences  : —  • 

....  L'ouverture  de  son  Corps  a  eu  lieu  ce  matin :  elle  a  prouve 
qu'il  etoit  mort  de  la  meme  maladie  que  son  pere,  un  squirre  ulcereux  a 
restomac  pres  le  pylore  ;  les  \  de  la  face  de  restomac  6toient  ulcerees :  il 

'"  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  somewhat  modified  the  conclusions  stated  in  the 
articles  on  Sexby  and  Titus  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  crediting  Titus 
with  a  share  in  the  pamphlet  instead  of  attributing  it  solely  to  Sexby,  and  defining 
more  exactly  what  the  share  of  Titus  was  instead  of  merely  suggesting  that  he  may 
have  had  a  hand  in  it. 
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est  probable  que  depuis  4  a  5  ans  I'ulcere  avoifc  commence :  c'est  dans 
notre  malheur  ime  grande  consolation  pour  nous  que  d'avoir  acquis  la 
preuve  que  sa  mort  n'est,  et  n'a  pu  etre,  en  aucune  maniere  le  resultat  de 
sa  captivite  ni  de  la  privation  de  tous  les  soins  que  I'Europe  eut  pu  offrir 
a  I'esperance.^ 

The  official  account  of  the  post  mortem  examination  has  been 
given  by  Forsyth  ;  and  further  details  on  that  topic  also  appeared 
in  Surgeon  Henry's  '  Passages  of  a  Military  Life,'  and  in  the  letters 
of  Major  Harrison  and  Colonel  Gorrequer,  published  in  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine  of  February  1901.  We  therefore  proceed  to  give  a 
paper  which  has  not  yet  been  published — namely,  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe's  report  to  Lord  Bathurst  concerning  the  funeral. 

May  12,  1821. 

My  Lord, — Pursuant  to  what  I  had  the  honor  to  inform  your  Lord- 
ship in  my  Dispatch  of  the  6"*  ins*^  of  my  intention  to  cause  the  Body  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  be  interred  with  the  Honors  due  to  a  General 
Officer  of  the  Highest  Rank,  I  fixed  upon  Wednesday  the  9*^^  as  the  day 
for  the  Funeral  to  take  place.  The  accompanying  Copy  of  a  General 
Order  given  out  on  the  occasion  states  the  form  that  was  observed. 

The  Corpse,  after  a  funeral  service  had  been  performed  over  it, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  a  small  Chapel 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion  in  Longwood  House,  was  carried  by  a  party 
of  Grenadiers  of  the  Regiment  which  had  been  last  doing  duty  over 
Napoleon  Bonaparte's  person,  to  a  funeral  Car  drawn  by  four  of  his  own 
carriage  horses  : — &  the  horse  he  usually  rode,  fully  caparisoned,  followed 
in  its  rear ;  his  sword,  and  a  mantle  which  he  had  worn  as  General  in 
Chief  at  the  Battle  of  Marengo,  were  placed  over  the  Coffin. 

The  funeral  car,  followed  by  the  persons  who  had  composed  his  family 
as  chief  mourners,  and  by  the  principal  officers,  civil,  naval,  and  military, 
on  the  Island,  including  the  Commissioner  of  the  King  of  France  (charged 
also  with  the  same  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria),  the 
Naval  Commander  in  Chief,  &  myself,  passed  slowly  along  the  line  of 
Troops,  which  extended  from  the  entrance  of  Longwood  Grounds,  nearly 
half-way  to  the  place  of  interment.  The  Troops  remained  with  their 
arms  reversed,  the  several  Bands  playing  a  solemn  dirge,  until  the  pro- 
cession had  passed  them  ;  and  when  it  had  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
line,  the  several  Corps  filed  off  from  the  ground  they  had  taken  up  in  the 
first  instance,  and  followed  in  its  rear.- 

'  Colonial  Office,  St.  Helena,  no.  32. 

*  The  general  order  referred  to  above  shows  that  the  Eoyal  Artillery,  with  eleven 
pieces  of  cannon,  were  drawn  up  on  the  left  of  the  line,  the  20th  Regiment,  a  detach- 
ment of  Eoyal  Marines,  the  66th  Regiment,  the  St.  Helena  Artillery  and  Regiment 
and  island  volunteers  successively  followed  at  intervals.  The  bearers  were  to  be  in 
turn 

3  gunners  of  the  Eoyal  Artillery. 

6  grenadiers  of  the  20th  Regiment. 

3         „  „       Eoyal  Marines. 

6  „  „       66th  Eegiment. 

3  mattrosses  (sic)  of  St.  Helena  Artillery. 

3  grenadiers  of  the  St.  Helena  Eegiment. 
The  officers  were  to  wear  black  crape  on  their  left  arms,  and  the  drums  were  to  be 
muffled. 
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On  the  arrival  at  that  part  of  the  road  where  the  path  descended 
towards  the  place  of  burial,  the  Body  was  removed  from  the  funeral  car, 
to  be  borne  alternately  by  the  Grenadiers  of  the  several  Corps  doing  duty 
in  this  Island,  including  a  party  of  the  Royal  Marines,  to  the  spot  where 
the  last  service  was  to  be  performed.  The  Procession  had  moved  on 
horseback  until  it  arrived  at  this  Spot,  when  the  whole  of  the  Persons 
attending  dismounted.  ^0 

The  Pall  was  supported,  at  their  own  desire,  by  the  principal  persons 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  Family — the  others  following  the  corpse  as  chief 
mourners  ;  on  the  arrival  of  the  Body  at  the  Ground,  the  usual  funeral 
Ceremony  was  performed  .by  Signor  Vignali,  and  the  Corpse  deposited  in 
the  Grave.  Three  rounds  of  cannon  were  immediately  thereupon  fired 
over  it :  the  Coffin  was  then  covered  in,  when  the  Troops  and  the  whole 
of  the  Persons  who  had  attended  the  funeral  retired.  The  Spot,  in  which 
the  Body  is  interred,  had  been  designated  to  me  as  that  in  which  it  had 
been  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  desire  he  should  be  buried  if  his  Remains 
were  left  on  this  Island — close  to  a  small  fountain  in  the  middle  of  a 
ravine  under  the  shade  of  two  willow  trees,  in  a  garden  belonging  to  an 
Inhabitant  of  the  Island.  I  have  caused  the  grave  to  be  covered  in  with 
masonry  and  the  trees  to  be  inclosed  with  a  rail.  I  have  also  placed  a 
guard  over  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  &c. 

Hudson  Lowe. 

In  a  later  despatch  Sir  H.  Lowe  adds  a  list  entitled  *  L'Etat 
de  I'Argenterie  au  15  Avril  1821,'  of  which  the  following  were  the 
chief  items : — 

99  Assiettes  a  palmettes  a  couteaux,  17  Assiettes  a,  palmettes  a  soupe, 
96  Assiettes  de  campagne  a  couteaux  (hors  de  service),  23  Assiettes  a 
soupe  (hors  de  service),  6  plats  ovales,  6  plats  d'entrees,  20  plats  d'entre- 
mets,  2  plats  de  retire,  8  boules  ovales,  8  boules  d'entremets,  50  cou- 
teaux, 93  cuillers,  88  fourchettes,  34  cuillers  a  cafe,  &c. 

This  list  is  far  from  complete,  but  the  particulars  here  given  will 
suffice  to  show  that  the  ostentatious  sales  of  plate,  which  Montholon 
and  O'Meara  represented  as  necessary  to  enable  the  exiles  to  pro- 
cure the  little  comforts  denied  them,  were  very  far  from  depleting 
the  stores  of  plate  at  Longwood. 

Lowe's  reports  also  show  that  after  the  funeral  his  relations 
with  Bertrand  and  Montholon  were  cordial  enough ;  and  it  seems 
likely  that  this  was  in  accordance  with  one  of  Napoleon's  last 
injunctions  to  his  followers.  At  any  rate  they  conferred  with  the 
governor  on  all  the  details  concerning  the  will  and  the  disposal  of 
the  property  in  a  spirit  far  different  from  the  artificial  heat  of  the 
earlier  j^ears. 

But  the  paper  that  possesses  the  chief  interest  is  that  sent  to 
Lord  Bathurst  by  Major  Gorrequer,  who  had  long  been  on  duty 
at  Longwood.     In  a  despatch  of  14  May  he  describes  the  con  versa- 
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tions  that  he  had  with  Bertrand  and  Montholon  on  two  previous 
days.     I  cite  here  the  passages  that  are  of  chief  interest. 

....  Having  begged  Count  Montholon  he  would  show  me  in  the 
first  instance  those  [papers]  which  he  considered  to  belong  to  General 
Bonaparte  himself,  he  went  into  his  room  and  brought  out  a  bundle  with 
him.  They  were  principally  notes  on  the  Concordat,  a  rough  copy  of  the 
letters  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Irope,  published  as  a  reply  to  the  book  of 
Mr.  Warden,  an  answer  to  the  'Manuscrit  de  Ste.  Helene,'  and  various 
loose  papers  which  it  would  have  required  an  immense  time,  from  the 
indistinct  manner  in  which  many  of  them  were  written,  simply  in  pencil, 
to  have  deciphered.  The  heads  and  subjects  of  none  of  them  appeared 
to  relate  to  any  object  of  paramount  interest,  and  upon  asking  Count 
Montholon  whether  nothing  more  existed  he  said  that  I  might  consider 
all  papers  of  any  kind  of  consequence  as  having  been  already  trans- 
mitted in  one  way  or  another  to  Europe.  He  added,  Vmis  en  avezmeme 
vu  de  piibli&s,  referring  to  the  ninth  book  of  the  '  M6moires.'  They 
had  advertised  (he  said)  the  pubhcation  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and.  tenth 
books,  but  they  had  not  appeared :  these  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  O'Meara, 
but  not  for  publication.  He  had  published  what  he  did  without  any 
authority,  and  they  were  extremely  angry  with  him  for  it.  He  (Count 
Montholon)  would  compel  Mr.  O'Meara  to  surrender  up  to  him  the  re- 
mainder of  the  manuscript  he  had  in  his  possession.  General  Bonaparte, 
he  said,  had  been  extremely  surprised  and  incensed  at  the  publication  of 
any  part  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  by 
General  Gourgaud,  who  was  desired  to  dehver  up  the  notes  he  was 
possessed  of  upon  that  subject  previous  to  his  departure  from  hence  ;  and 
though  he  had  given  up  one  copy,  he  had  retained,  or  rather  had  pur- 
loined, the  other :  that  this  circumstance  had  irritated  General  Bonaparte 
against  General  Gourgaud  more  than  anything  else  in  his  conduct,  and 
he  had  never  forgiven  it. 

I  asked  Count  Montholon  what  had  become  of  the  first  books  of  the 
'  M^moires.'  He  said  they  had  been  sent  home,  but  he  did  not  mention  to 
whom.  He  reiterated  that  every  paper  which  might  be  considered  of  any 
consequence  had  been  sent  to  Europe  a  long  time  since ;  that  General 
Bonaparte  had  dictated  nothing  of  any  interest  since  July  or  August  last. 

[On  the  next  day,  at  Sir  H.  Lowe's  request,  the  papers  were  arranged,  and, 
as  well  as  the  rooms  of  Longwood,  were  submitted  to  inspection  of  the  oflBcers 
of  the  garrison.  .On  12  May  Bertrand  and  Montholon  described  some  of  the 
works  begvm  but  not  finished  by  Napoleon.] 

....  a  collection  of  materials  for  a  work  in  progress  on  the  Arch- 
duke Charles's  campaigns,  which,  when  he  saw  that  pubhshed  by  the 
archduke  himself,  Count  Bertrand  said,  he  threw  aside,  saying,  Mais  je 
n'ai  icrit  qice  des  betises  ici ;  je  travaillais  en  siipposant  que  Vennemi 
avail  80,000  ou  100,000  hommes,  et  je  trouve  qu'il  n'en  avoit  qu' environ 
cinqitante  mille.  He  had  in  this  manner  relinquished  several  works  in 
contemplation,  and  others  even  begun,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
books  from  which  he  might  have  obtained  the  information  which  he 
found  necessary  as  a  ground- work  to  proceed  upon — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  strength  of  armies,  their  exact  positions  at  particular  times,  &c. 
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Ceci  Vavait  heaucoup  degoHU  de  ces  ouvrages,  parce  quHl  n'avoit  que  sa 
Ute  pour  travailler — et  cela  ne  lui  suffisoit  point.^  A  great  many 
papers  were  on  the  Egyptian  campaign.  Bertrand  mentioned  that  he 
had  particularly  urged  him  to  write  on  the  Russian  campaign,  and  that 
in  Saxony,  as  there  was  no  individual  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his 
plans  and  objects  (during  the  latter  campaign  in  particular)  to  write  a 
good  account  of  them,  no  one  but  himself  being  able  to  explain  his 
dispositions,  the  multitude  of  combinations  which  were  put  in  action, 
nor  the  object  of  many  of  them.  He  would  not,  however,  undertake  it, 
but  replied  they  would  speak  for  themselves.  The  most  bulky  parcel  of 
papers  which  Count  Bertrand  opened  was,  he  said,  on  the  defensive 
operations  of  a  division  by  field  works  and  the  depth  of  the  formations  of 
troops.  The  French  always  formed  their  line  three  deep,  but,  as  the  rear 
rank  could  not  fire  over  the  two  others  in  its  front,  he  most  approved  the 
English  plan  of  forming  two  deep  only,  so  long  as  you  could  not  give 
effect  to  the  fire  of  the  third  rank.  This  point.  Count  Bertrand  said,  had 
occupied  his  mind  with  a  particular  degree  of  intenseness.  He  would 
get  up  several  times  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  write  notes  upon  it, 
and  he  frequently  sent  billets  to  Count  Bertrand  on  the  subject  even  at 
night.  The  whole  of  that  parcel  of  papers  had  been  prepared  during  the 
time  he  was  busied  in  making  his  little  garden.  He  there  traced  out  all 
his  plans  and  field  works  on  the  ground,  having  them  all  (his  followers) 
about  him,  and  pointing  out  to  them  his  ideas.  He  there  described  the 
mode  in  which  he  could  give  effect  to  the  fire  of  a  line  drawn  up  in  ranks 
even  as  far  as  ten  deep,  by  placing  the  ranks  on  advantageous  inclined 
positions,  or  drawing  them  up  with  the  men  of  lowest  stature  in  front 
rank  and  the  tallest  in  the  rear.  With  his  ranks  eight  or  ten  deep  he 
thought  himself  perfectly  inabordable,  and  he  would  hear  of  no 
objection  to  his  plans.  He  would  even  propose,  when  the  ground  did 
not  offer  a  slope,  to  make  the  men  dig  away  a  little  of  the  earth,  where 
they  were  to  stand,  like  steps,  which  would  give  sufficient  elevation  to  the 
rear  ranks  to  fire  over -those  in  front ;  and  this  he  would  have  done  in  a 
minute.  When  Count  Bertrand  asked  for  another  minute  he  said,  '  No  : 
in  war  half  a  minute  is  too  much  to  lose ;  you  would  have  the  cavalry 
upon  you  and  be  cut  to  pieces.'  To  prove  the  practicability  of  such 
depths  of  formation  in  the  little  garden  he  would  call  out,  *  A  lions, 
Noverraz,  viens  id;  tu  es  le  plus  grand,  plante-toi  Id.  Vous  autres, 
approchez  ;  and  having  arranged  them  according  to  size  on  a  declivity  he 
went  on,  '  Et  moi,  qui  suis  le  plus  petit,  je  serai  au  dernier  rang  ;  '  puis  il 
couchait  en  joue  avec  un  baton  par-dessus  nos  tetes,  exclaiming  in 
triumph,  *  Eh  bien,  ne  voyez-vous  pas  que  je  tire  par-dessus  la  tete  de 
Noverraz  ? ' 

Count  Bertrand  added  that  these  papers  were  kept  by  him  mostly 

'  This  fact  shows  the  need  of  great  caution  in  accepting  Napoleon's  '  dict6es  ' .  on 
military  matters  to  Montholon.  He  had  to  rely  on  his  memory,  on  the  books  of  his 
library  (2,700  in  number),  on  files  of  the  Times,  and  on  French  newspapers.  This 
was  an  obviously  insufficient  basis  on  which  to  rear  the  history  of  complex  campaigns. 
The  British  government  has  been  blamed  for  not  supplying  Napoleon  with  the  neces- 
sary facts.  But  these  facts  were  buried  deep  in  the  archives  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  On  these  governments  lay  the  chief  responsibility  in  this 
matter. 
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from  curiosity.  There  were,  however,  a  number  of  interesting  things 
among  them,  which  he  intended  to  put  in  order,  as  they  would  be  useful 
to  his  sons. 

As  far  as  I  know,  these  details  have  never  been  fully  made 
known.  It  is  clear  from  the  above  account  that  Bertrand  rather 
than  Montholon  was  the  confidant  of  the  ex-emperor  in  these 
interesting  tactical  experiments,  which  were  carried  on  apparently 
in  the  early  part  of  1820.  At  that  time  the  British  officer  on  duty 
reported  (1  Feb.  1820),  'I  saw  General  Bonaparte  to-day  often  at 
his  favourite  amusement,  viz.  gardening.  He  was  himself  employed 
placing  sods  on  a  bank.  In  short,  his  sole  amusement  at  present 
seems  to  be  building  sod  walls,  making  reservoirs  to  hold  water, 
&c.,  and  pulling  down  to-day  that  which  he  had  reared  the  day 
before.'-^ 

In  view  of  Bertrand's  statement  to  Gorrequer,  cited  above,  we 
may  doubt  whether  this  piling  up  of  sods  had  anything  to  do  with 
gardening,  and  whether  the  construction  of  *  reservoirs '  was  not 
really  the  heaping  up  of  banks  to  show  how  a  squad  of  infantry 
might  be  arranged  so  as  to  double  its  gun  power. 

The  reference  to  the  campaign  of  1813  is  also  curious.  I  have 
always  considered  the  latter  half  of  the  Saxon  campaign  to  be  the 
most  defective  of  all  the  great  captain's  enterprises ;  and  his  refusal 
to  enter  into  any  explanation  respecting  his  plans  at  that  time 
seems  to  show  that  he  himself  was  aware  that  they  were  faulty.  On 
none  other  of  his  campaigns  was  he  so  reticent  as  on  that  of  1813. 

J.  Holland  Rose. 


TAe  Convention  of  SeMember  1864. 

A  good  deal  of  matter  has  been  recently  published  on  the  September 
convention.  Minghetti's  memoir  on  it,  which  has  long  been  known 
to  exist,  but  which  apparently  he  stipulated  should  not  be  published 
till  some  years  after  his  death,  has  now  appeared.^  In  addition  to 
his  statement  of  his  own  position,  given  here  much  more  fully  than 
in  his  address  Ai  siioi  elettori,  published  in  1865,  we  have  a  most 
valuable  collection  of  documents,  most  of  which  had  not  seen  the 
light  before.  In  the  Nuova  Antologia  for  1  March  1 899  we  have 
further  extracts  from  Minghetti's  correspondence  with  La  Marmora, 
some  of  which  Minghetti,  for  good  reasons  of  his  own,  had  omitted. 
Lastly  we  have  in  the  second  volume  of  Signor  Chiala's  life  of  Dina  ^ 
the  greater  part  of  Pepoli's  report  on  the  negotiations  (of  which 
only  short  extracts  have  previously  appeared),  extracts  from  the 

*  Forsyth,  iii.  210. 

'  Minghetti,  La  Canvenzione  di  Settcmbre.     Bologna  :  Zanichelli,  1899. 
^  Giacomo  Dina  e  V  opera  sua  nelle  vicende  del  Risorgimento  Italiano.     Turin 
Eoux,  1899. 
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unpublished  correspondence  between  La  Marmora  and  Petitti,  and 
notes  taken  from  La  Marmora's  own  mouth  by  the  author.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  these  new  documents  change  earHer  conclusions 
on  the  convention  in  any  material  particular,  but  they  throw  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  it,  and  they  give  certainty  to  several  details  which 
before  had  been  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  position  of  the  Eoman  question  in  the  spring  of  1864  was 
this  :  The  French  were  still  in  occupation  of  the  small  bit  of 
papal  territory  which  the  Italians  had  not  been  allowed  to  annex 
in  1860.  The  Italians  were  as  determined  as  ever  that  Eome  should 
sooner  or  later  be  their  capital,  but  they  were  divided  as  to  the 
means  of  gaining  it.  The  more  impatient  section,  of  whom 
Garibaldi  was  a  not  very  willing  leader,  wished  to  defy  the  French 
and  occupy  Eome  by  force.  The  Moderates,  who  realised  the  perils 
of  a  conflict  with  France,  hoped  to  persuade  the  French  to  withdraw 
their  army  of  occupation,  believing  that  sooner  or  later  European 
complications  or  a  rising  of  the  Eomans  against  the  pope  would  enable 
them  to  go  to  Eome  without  a  war.  Meanwhile,  even  should 
Venetia  be  won,  it  was  impossible  for  Italy  to  settle  down  or  reduce 
her  army.  At  any  moment  the  Garibaldians  might  make  a  raid 
into  papal  territory  and  force  the  government  into  civil  war  or  a 
conflict  with  France.  These  documents  bring  out  very  clearly  how 
imminent  this  seemed  in  1864.  Pio  Nono  was  very  ill,  and  nobody 
expected  that  he  could  live  many  months.  His  death  would 
precipitate  the  crisis,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  Minghetti  ministry 
should  try  to  find  some  solution  which  would  anticipate  the  danger. 
They  picked  up  the  last  of  Cavour's  schemes,  which  only  his  death 
had  prevented  from  being  carried  out  in  1861.  Under  it  the 
French  had  promised  to  evacuate  at  once,  on  condition  that  the 
Italian  government  guaranteed  the  pope's  existing  territory  from 
attack.  It  was  understood  that  if  after  a  few  months'  interval  the 
Eomans  could  overthrow  the  papal  government,  and  annex  them- 
selves to  Italy  by  iMhiscite,  the  French  would  not  object  to  an 
Italian  occupation  of  the  city. 

Even  in  Cavour's  time  there  were  serious  objections  to  the 
scheme,  and  when  it  reappeared  in  1864  it  was  altered  for  the 
worse  by  the  proposal  to  couple  with  it  a  stipulation  that  the 
Italians  should  move  their  capital  from  Turin  to  Florence  or 
Naples.  This  was  partly  to  satisfy  the  animus  of  the  central  and 
southern  Italians  against  Piedmont,  partly  to  smooth  the  way  for 
Louis  Napoleon's  acceptance  of  the  scheme  by  enabling  him  to 
represent  the  change  of  capital  as  proof  that  the  Italians  had 
abandoned  their  claims  to  Eome,  and  thus  reconcile  the  French 
catholics  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison.  It  is  now,  however, 
quite  clear  (if  indeed  additional  evidence  were  required)  that  the 
suggestion  did  not  come  from  the  emperor,  however  readily  he 
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caught  at  it  when  made.  At  Pepoli's  first  interview  with  him  it  is 
shown  that  he  was  hoping  to  persuade  the  pope  to  allow  the  Italians 
to  annex  Rome  *  by  administrative  bonds,'  if  they  on  their  part 
would  acknowledge  papal  suzerainty  over  not  only  his  existing 
territory  but  Umbria.^  The  unhappy  idea  of  moving  the  capital 
came  from  Marquis  Pepoli,  then  Italian  minister  at  St.  Petersburg, 
a  vain,  restless  man,  who  hated  the  Piedmontese  and  thought  that 
his  relationship  to  the  emperor  made  him  the  natural  go-between 
for  France  and  Italy."*  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Minghetti  knew 
of  the  suggestion  before  it  was  made  to  the  emperor.  Minghetti 
himself  says  that  the  change  of  capital  was  inevitable,  but  does  not 
state  whether  he  had  thought  of  it  in  connexion  with  the  French 
treaty.  According  to  Signer  Chiala,  who  generally  has  chapter  and 
verse  for  his  statements,  Minghetti  was  distressed  that  it  was 
suggested  to  and  approved  by  the  emperor.  But  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  the  negotiations  Nigra  quoted  Minghetti  to  the  emperor  as 
desiring  the  change  of  capital,^  and  unluckily  we  can  never  be  sure 
that  Minghetti  has  told  the  whole  truth. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  in  these  books  that  the  Minghetti 
government,  or  rather  those  few  members  of  it  who  were  in  the 
secret,  foresaw  how  unpopular  the  removal  of  the  capital  would  be, 
at  least  in  Piedmont.  The  king  was  only  told  of  the  negotiations 
at  a  late  stage ;  this  was  known  before,  but  Minghetti's  memoir 
shows  us  how  bitterly  he  felt  about  leaving  Turin,  how  it  was  only 
by  dint  of  constant  pressure  that  his  consent  to  the  treaty  was 
obtained.  Minghetti  and  Visconti-Venosta  are  seen  making 
pitiful  and  futile  attempts  to  make  it  appear  that  the  transference 
of  the  capital  was  an  administrative  and  strategic  question, 
extraneous  to  the  French  treaty  and  not  part  of  the  bargain  with 
France.*^  *  The  emperor,  I  hope,  will  understand,'  wrote  Minghetti 
to  Nigra  and  Pepoli,  *  the  reasons  of  convenience  which  make  us 
wish  to  defend  this  important  step  before  parliament  and  the 
country  on  purely  strategic  grounds.'  ^  The  fiction  that  it  was 
advised  by  the  Italian  generals  is  finally  exploded.  Cialdini,  it  is 
true,  was  in  its  favour,  but  Menabrea  and  Delia  Rovere  were  opposed  ; 
and  La  Marmora's  comparative  indifference  was  due  to  other  than 
military  considerations.  On  11  Sept.,  when  the  convention  was 
practically  settled,  Pepoli  writes — 

I  advised  Minghetti  to  summon  the  military  council,  and  make  it  appear 
as  if  the  choice  of  Florence  was  a  strategic  necessity.  Minghetti 
promised  to  carry  out  my  idea- 
It  was  intended  to  do  this  before  the  treaty  was  known  to  the 
public,  but,  owing  to  the  news  leaking  out  prematurely,  the  military 
council  did  not  meet  till  19  Sept.,  when  everything  was  known. 

'  Giacovio  Dina  e  V  opera  sua  neile  vicende  del  Risorgimento  Italiano,  ii.  738. 

*  Minghetti,  p.  100 ;  Chiala,  ii.  264,  note.  »  Ibid.  ii.  738. 

«  Minghetti,  pp.  91,  177 ;  Chiala,  ii.  282,  '  Minghetti,  p.  169. 
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Even  then,  as  we  knew  already  from  Delia  Eocca's  autobiography, 
a  vote  in  favour  of  moving  the  capital  was  only  extracted  by 
putting  the  question  in  an  unfair  form. 

These  memoirs  throw  more  light  on  the  insincerity  of  the 
whole  business.  Louis  Napoleon  wanted  the  French  catholics  to 
think  that  it  meant  a  renunciation  of  Italian  claims  to  Eome ;  he 
knew,  and  let  the  Italian  statesmen  know,  that  it  meant  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

You  will  end  by  going  to  Eome  (he  told  Nigra) ;  the  force  of  circum- 
stances will  take  you  there ;  but  I  don't  want  to  seem  to  be  handing  the 
pope  over,  tied  hand  and  foot.* 

'  Forget  Eome  for  two  years,'  he  said  to  Pepoli.^  It  is  clear  too' 
now  that  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  took  the  same  view. 

If  the  irregular  bands  succeed  in  crossing  the  frontier  (he  said),  and 
if  the  papal  troops  are  defeated,  and  for  this  or  any  other  reason  the  pope 
leaves  Eome,  it  would  prove  that  le  hon  Dieu  has  had  enough  of  the 
pope's  temporal  government,  and  arrivera  ce  qui  arrivera.^^ 

There  was  the  same  duplicity  on  the  part  of  the  Italians.  The 
plain  meaning  of  the  treaty  bound  them  to  desist  from  any  effort 
or  connivance  at  any  effort  to  bring  about  the  annexation  of  Eome. 
But  this  was  the  last  thing  that  they  intended. 

It  was  evident  (writes  Minghetti  in  his  memoir)  that  on  our  side  this 
convention  was  a  step  to  the  desired  end  that  parliament  had  indicated 
by  its  vote  [acclaiming  Eome  as  the  capital].  So  far  (he  adds)  was  our 
idea  from  any  renunciation  of  Eome  that  when  we  had  loyally  done 
wbtit  we  could  to  prevent  armed  bands  from  entering  papal  territory  we 
had  done  all  that  duty  required,  whatever  the  result  might  be.  .  .  .  There 
were  all  the  contingencies  that  might  occur  in  the  pope's  relations  with 
his  subjects ;  there  was  the  inevitable  influence  that  a  great  kingdom 
was  bound  to  exercise  on  a  little  territory ;  everything,  in  short,  pointed 
out  that  this  was  not  a  definite  solution ;  so  far  from  hindering  the 
solution  it  helped  it  and  smoothed  the  way  for  it  in  the  future. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  it  was  intended  to  carry  out 
very  strictly  the  proviso  of  the  convention  that  required  the  Italian 
government  to  protect  the  pope's  dominions  from  attack.  We  find 
La  Marmora  writing  to  Minghetti  as  late  as  May  1864 — 

If  the  pope  dies  everything  is  ready  and  organised  by  the  care  and  with 
the  money  of  the  Italian  government,  and  in  the  probable  case  that  they 
have  not  told  you  everything  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  instructions  sent  by 
the  Eoman  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier.  ...  I  am  assured 
too  here  [at  Naples]  that  there  are  at  the  police  office  more  than  2,000 
names  enrolled  to  invade  the  papal  states  at  the  first  hint.'^ 

Minghetti,  in  quoting  the  same  letter,  omits  this  passage,  but, 
alluding  to  it,  says  La  Marmora's  facts   were  *  inexact ;  '  he  owns 

"  Chiala,  ii.  233.  »  Ibid.  ii.  750. 

*•  Minghetti,  p.  113,  and  see  ibid.  p.  80.  "  Nuova  Antologia,  ubi  supra. 
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however  that  he  was  cognisant  of  a  plan  to  encourage  the  Eoman 
patriots  to  proclaim  the  annexation  of  papal  territories  to  Italy  on 
the  pope's  death,  and  this  design  was  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
men  who  three  years  later  connected  it  with  a  scheme  of  invasion. 
Eecognising  what  *  moral  forces  '  meant  at  the  time,  it  is  suspicious 
to  find  Yisconti-Venosta  writing — 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  action  of  moral  forces  we  want  to  move  the 
seat  of  government  to  a  place  from  which  our  influence  will  more  easily 
radiate  towards  Eome.*- 

It  was  generally  recognised  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  in  1860,  there  was  at  this  time  no  hope  of  a  successful  rising 
at  Eome  without  help  from  outside.  The  Minghetti  government 
stands  in  this  dilemma :  Either  they  meant  to  abide  loyally  by 
the  convention,  and  prevent  any  irruption  of  troops,  in  which  case 
they  indefinitely  postponed  the  winning  of  Eome  and  lost  more  than 
they  gained  by  the  treaty  ;  or  else  they  meant  to  connive  at  plots 
to  upset  the  pope's  authority  and  stand  morally  condemned. 

One  last  word  as  to  the  light  thrown  by  these  documents  on 
Minghetti's  and  La  Marmora's  personal  character.  Minghetti's 
fickleness  and  disingenuousness  stand  in  unpleasant  relief.  The 
ease  with  which  he  abandoned  his  opinion  of  less  than  two  years 
before  that  *  a  nation  cannot  move  its  capital  twice,'  the  want  of 
courage  which  made  him  flinch  from  breaking  the  news  to  the 
king,  the  futility  of  his  belief  that  he  could  blind  the  country  to 
the  fact  that  the  move  to  Florence  was  a  bribe  to  France,  the 
downright  falsity  with  which  he  assured  Giacomo  Dina  '  on  his 
word  of  honour  '  that  no  one  thought  of  moving  the  capital — a!t  a 
time  when  the  negotiations  with  France  were  in  full  swing — all 
these  condemn  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  statesman.  La  Marmora 
on  the  other  hand  gains  from  closer  knowledge  of  his  words  and 
actions.  His  letters  to  Minghetti  prove  how  hateful  to  him  was 
a  treaty  that  he  knew  could  not  be  executed,  how  bitter  the 
thought  that  Italy  was  changing  her  capital  to  please  another 
power,  how  the  disingenuousness  of  the  whole  business  revolted  him. 
And  we  have  unexpected  evidence  of  the  warmth  with  which  he 
shared  the  national  aspirations  for  Eome.  Other  passages  from  his 
pen  seemed  to  show  that  his  sympathies  were  rather  cold,  but  he 
could  sometimes,  at  all  events,  feel  as  strongly  as  any  patriot. 

If  the  convention  came  to  mean  a  real  renunciation  of  Eome,  and 
therefore  an  act  of  treachery  towards  Italy,  I  would  blow  my  brains  out 
rather  than  execute  it. 

A  month  later  he  was  the  only  possible  premier,  and  he  had  to 
choose  between  executing  it  or  abandoning  the  country  to  some- 
thing bordering  on  anarchy.  Such  was  the  evil  heritage  that 
Minghetti  left  to  his  successors.  Bolton  King. 

'*  Minghetti,  p.  88. 
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The  Oldest  Civilisation  of  Greece.    By  H.  R.  Hall,  M.A. 
(London:  Nutt.     1901.) 

This  is  a  disappointing  book.  A  summary  of  the  prehistoric  origins  of 
Greek  civilisation,  and  of  current  views  about  them,  is  badly  wanted ;  and 
the  relations  between  the  Aegean  and  the  East  form  so  large  a  part  of  the 
problem  that  one  might  well  expect  an  orientalist  to  produce  something 
of  value.  The  Egyptological  part  of  Mr.  Hall's  book,  it  is  true,  does 
present  the  evidence  on  this  side  in  a  fuller  and  more  connected  form 
than  has  been  attempted  before,  and  should  convince  the  few  surviving 
adherents  of  the  view  that  the  Mycenaean  age  belongs  to  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century  B.C.  that  their  position  is  untenable  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  book 
is  not  at  all  up  to  this  level ;  it  is  frequently  ill-informed,  and  inconsistent 
with  itself ;  and  its  dogmatic  tone  is  the  more  misleading  for  the  repeated 
professions  of  reserve. 

Mr.  Hall  sets  himself  to  examine  what  he  calls  the  '  current  hypothesis  ' 
in  regard  to  prehistoric  Greece.  But,  as  he  has  refrained  from  giving  a 
systematic  account  of  the  data,  or  of  the  history  of  the  questions  which 
are  involved,  his  summaries  of  this  '  current  hypothesis  '  leave  the  reader 
somewhat  in  perplexity.  Sometimes  the  *  current  hypothesis '  can  be 
identified  as  an  opinion  which  can  be  found  in  print ;  sometimes  it  is 
a  '  hypothesis '  in  the  sense  that,  if  such  opinions  were  entertained, 
Mr.  Hall's  criticisms  would  be  valid ;  sometimes  it  looks  like  mere  archaeo- 
logical gossip,  or  half-remembered  lecture-notes.  Mr.  Hall's  mode  of 
writing,  also,  and  a  habit  of  suppressing  names  and  references  often 
make  it  difficult  to  see  at  what  he  is  driving  {e.g.  pp.  13,  122,  184, 
224,  308).  He  frequently  makes  important  statements  without  refer- 
ence to  evidence  or  authority :  e.g.  p.  17  (late  date  of  '  Priam's 
Treasure');  p.  110  (marble  idols  from  Cyprus) ;  p.  155  (libation  tables 
of  other  than  Xllth  Dynasty  date) ;  p.  157  (Cretan  seal  stones  from 
Egypt ;  on  p.  188  he  implies  that  they  do  not  occur) ;  p.  180  n.  (Egyptian 
types  of  weapons  in  Crete)  ;  p.  235  (Phoenician  influence  on  Italian  art 
of  the  eighth  century).  He  is  also  apt  to  misquote  :  a  bad  case  is 
on  p.  87,  where  Mr.  Evans,  of  all  people,  is  cited  as  authority  for  a 
Semitic  interpretation  of  the  Praesos  inscription  ;  Mr.  Edgar's  meaning 
also  is  distorted  on  p.  313,  through  ignorance  of  the  subject  matter. 

On  a  number  of  important  points  both  of  fact  and  of  reasoning  the 
author  does  not  seem  to  know  his  own  mind,  and  plain  contradictions 
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ensue.  On  p.  36  n.  (cf.  p.  41  ff.)  the  cultures  of  Mycenae  and  the  Dipylon 
are  described  as  overlapping ;  yet  on  p.  37 '  the  same  people  did  not  at  the 
same  time  manufacture  objects  of  both  Mycenaean  and  geometrical  style.' 
On  p.  45  proto- Corinthian  art  is  '  Ionic,'  and  on  p.  251  it  has  *  no  special 
connexion  with  Corinth ; '  yet  on  p.  260  the  discovery  of  proto-Corinthian 
pots  in  Sicily  proves  a  Corinthian  settlement.  On  p.  80  there  is  no  trace 
at  Mycenae  of  the  decadent  stage  of  Mycenaean  civilisation,  for  (p.  64)  the 
Dorian  invasion,  and  iron -using  culture,  cut  it  off  short ;  and  this 
happened,  according  to  the  table  at  the  end,  about  1000  b.c.  ;  yet  the 
'  shaft  graves  '  are  dated  to  the  ninth  century  (p.  299)  and  a  mirror 
handle  from  Mycenae  is  described  as  of  the  '  Cyprian  late  Mycenaean ' 
style,  which  *  cannot  be  much  older  than  the  eighth  century.'  The 
lonians  are  assumed  throughout  to  be  Aryan  immigrants  into  Asia  ;  yet 
on  p.  126  they  were  on  the  Asiatic  coast  '  from  the  first.'  On  p.  224  Mr. 
Hall  censures  the  idea  that  StSoi'toi  avSpcs  can  mean  '  men  going  to  Sidon ;  ' 
yet  on  p.  170  he  himself  argues  that  '  Keftiu  ships '  must  mean  '  ships 
going  to  the  Keftiu.'  On  p.  232  it  is  argued  that  Kadmos  cannot  be 
conceived  as  originally  a  Phoenician,  because  he  is  not  a  Phoenician  for 
Homer ;  yet  on  p.  261  the  '  Phoenician  Kinyras  '  is  quoted,  in  a  Homeric 
passage,  though  Kinyras,  like  Kadmos,  is  nowhere  called  a  Phoenician  in 
Homer. 

More  serious  inconsistencies  occur  in  fundamental  matters.  On  p.  104 
'  the  Mycenaean  culture  belonged  primarily  to  Hellenes,'  and  on  p.  .281 
'  the  whole  of  Greek  culture,  from  the  solid  rock  of  the  Athenian  acropolis 
up,  is  one ;  '  but  on  p.  85  there  is  *  no  very  violent  break  between  Myce- 
naean and  prae- Mycenaean ; '  and  on  pp.  105,  202  the  Mycenaean 
civilisation  had  '  well  begun  before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryan  Hellenes.' 
Similarly  on  p.  108  Mr.  Hall,  speaking  of  '  Greek  civilisation,'  quotes  the 
Second  City  at  Troy ;  yet  on  p.  96  he  falls  foul  of  Kretschmer  for  asserting 
the  '  Aryan  '  character  of  the  civilisation  of  Troy,  and  contends  that,  like 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  Aegean  and  that  of  Cyprus,  it  belongs  to  a  prae- 
Aryan  people.  Again,  one  of  his  most  vigorous  contentions  is  that  the 
route  from  Crete  to  Egypt  via  North  Africa  was  not  open  in  Mycenaean 
times  (p.  15) ;  yet  if  the  name  of  the  Libyan  Mashauasha  reached 
Egypt  (p.  179)  *  through  a  kleiiiasiatisch  medium,'  there  must  have 
been  intercourse  between  Libya  and  Asia  Minor  otherwise  than  by  the 
Levant.  Moreover  he  states  (p.  180  n.),  though  without  giving  reference 
or  examples,  that  the  bronze  weapons  from  Crete  are  Egyptian  in  type  ; 
yet  those  of  Cyprus,  the  '  mediator  in  chief,'  on  his  theory,  between  Egypt 
and  the  Aegean,  part  company  with  Egyptian  types  in  predynastic  times. 
How  then  did  these  Egyptian  types  reach  Crete  ? 

In  the  same  connexion  Mr.  Hall  exhibits  a  woeful  ignorance  of 
Mediterranean  geography.  On  p.  109  he  describes  how  '  Crete  turned  its 
back  upon  the  south,'  and  fenced  in  the  Hellenic  world  '  with  its  mighty 
barrier  of  Mount  Ida.'  Mount  Ida,  at  a  liberal  estimate,  is  thirty  miles 
long  ;  the  distance  from  Crete  to  Kythera  alone  is  wider  than  that ;  and 
the  interval  between  Malea  and  Knidos  is  fully  200.  What  about  the 
sites  at  Hyrtakos,  Pharangas,  Dibaki,  Arvi,  Mallaes,  and  Zakro ;  about 
Odyssey,  iii.  295-6 ;  or  about  the  Hellenic  ports  of  Phalasarna,  Lissos, 
Suia,  Phoenice,  Phaestos,  Fair  Havens,  Hierapytna,  and  Itanos  ?  Oaxos, 
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which  Mr.  Hall  identifies  with  the  piratical  Uashasha,  is  not  a  maritime 
town  (p.  177)  at  all.  '  Praistos '  (p.  89)  is  a  printer's  error  ;  but  the 
*  Dictaean  cave  on  Mount  Ida,'  p.  147,  is  a  bad  blunder.  The '  geographi- 
cal objections  '  to  intercourse  between  Crete  and  Libya  which  are  advanced 
on  p.  145  are  nowhere  stated,  and  every  sponge-fisher  in  the  Levant  knows 
that  none  exist.  The  only  difficulty,  either  sailing  or  drifting,  is  to  get 
from  Crete  to  Cyprus,  which  Mr.  Hall  ordains  to  be  the  right  road  to  the 
Nile.  There  are  other  amazing  expressions  of  the  same  kind.  Mr.  Hall 
speaks  (p.  127)  of  the  '  Central  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Aegean  ; '  of  Bin  Tepe, 
near  Sardis  (p.  124),  as  a  specimen  of  '  Inner  Asia  Minor,'  and  of  the  early 
sites  in  Cyprus  (p.  97)  as  '  radiating  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  from  Larnaka.' 
The  difficulty  which  is  raised  on  p.  96  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  early 
culture  of  the  Troad  rests  on  elementary  ignorance  of  the  geography  of 
the  Hellespontine  area.  On  p.  107  the  statement  that  the  floor  of  th3 
Aegean  is  merely  a  part  of  Greece  which  is  covered  by  a  sea  '  is  mislead- 
ing, and  inverts  the  relation  of  the  two  areas,  unless  '  Greece '  means 
'Greek  lands,'  in  which  case  the  phrase  errs  widely  on  the  other  side. 
Similar  looseness  of  expression  leads  to  the  statement  (p.  64)  that '  Cyprus 
is  always  a  century  behind  the  rest  of  Greece.' 

Considering  how  important  the  evidence  from  Cyprus  seems  to  be  at  all 
periods,  and  how  much  more  important  than  ever  it  becomes,  on  Mr.  Hall's 
view  of  the  island  as  '  mediator  in  chief '  between  Egypt  and  the  Aegean, 
it  is  strange  to  find  his  acquaintance  with  Cypriote  antiquities  as  frag- 
mentary and  inaccurate  as  it  is.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  his 
almost  unqualified  adherence  to  that  most  inadequate  and  misleading 
book,  the  British  Museum  '  Excavations  in  Cyprus  ;  '  but  when  this  fails 
him,  as  it  does  for  the  prae-Mycenaean  and  for  a  large  part  of  the  sub- 
Mycenaean  periods  (which  do  not  yield  pretty  enough  things  for  the 
national  collection),  he  is  liable  to  go  astray  altogether.  He  figures  a 
Cypriote  vase,  in  a  most  misleading  way,  to  illustrate  a  description  of 
the  primitive  Aegean  (p.  9) ;  he  shares  (see  table)  the  British  Museum 
view  that  the  necropolis  of  Agia  Paraskevi  is  typical  of  the  earliest  period, 
whereas  it  represents  equally  all  stages  down  to  the  Mycenaean ;  he 
regards  as  '  prae-Mycenaean  '  a  series  of  pottery  which,  as  at  Laksha-tu- 
Eiu  (p.  131),  seems  hardly  to  occur  except  in  tombs  of  Mycenaean  date, 
and  which  in  Egypt  does  not  seem  to  go  up  much  above  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty  ;  and  he  ignores  the  large  series  of  terracottas  which  precedes 
those  which  he  discusses  on  p.  111.  By  combining  the  British  Museum 
dates  with  those  of  the  '  current  hypothesis '  he  makes  the  Mycenaean 
period  in  Cyprus  last  for  800  years,  without  a  word  to  show  how  it  main- 
tained its  character  over  this  enormous  period  of  time.  The  *  concentric 
circle '  ornament,  which  he  describes  as  '  derived  from  Mycenaean 
ornament,  but  peculiar  to  Cyprus  '  (p.  265),  is  represented  not  only  in  prae- 
Mycenaean  Cyprus  (see  his  own  fig.  8)  but  also  in  prae-Mycenaean  Crete 
and  in  the  Cycladic  area ;  and,  in  the  sub-Mycenaean  period,  to  which  he 
is  referring,  is  a  commonplace  of  geometrical  vase  painting  from  Nineveh 
to  Etruria,  ubiquitous  in  Crete,  and  characteristic  of  certain  types  of  that 
Aegean  geometrical  style  which  Mr.  Hall  believes  (in  spite  of  actual  cases 
of  importation)  to  have  been  wholly  disconnected  with  the  geometrical 
of  Cyprus.     The  vigorous  statements  of  p.  113  as  to  the  non-occurrence 
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of  early  Babylonian  cylinders  in  Cyprus  is  misleading,  for  it  ignores  the 
cylinder  '  Cypr.  Mus.  Cat.'  4501,  which,  though  its  early  date  was 
questioned  by  Bezold  on  its  first  publication  in  1855,'  was  at  all  events 
discovered  in  an  otherwise  uncontaminated  tomb  of  early  Mycenaean,  if 
not  prae- Mycenaean,  character,-  and  has  a  gold  setting  of  a  type  ^  which 
is  not  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  Cyprus  after  Mycenaean  times. 

The  more  valuable  part  of  the  book,  as  has  been  hinted  already,  is  the 
Egyptological ;  but  even  here  a  few  points  suggest  themselves  for 
criticism.  Mr.  Hall,  as  an  orientalist,  naturally  sees  oriental  similarities 
where  Aegean  archaeologists  find  parallels  to  Aegean  style ;  and  his 
criticism  of  Mr.  Evans's  comparisons  between  Egyptian  or  Cretan  seal 
stones  hardly  seems  to  take  sufficient  account  of  this  personal  equation 
on  his  own  side.  Mere  rudeness,  of  course,  proves  nothing  ;  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  both  views  are  tenable  together.  And  when  Mr. 
Hall  describes  Mycenaean  fresco  painting  as  *  entirely  on  the  Egyptian 
model '  (p.  168),  and  as  '  owing  its  whole  inspiration  to  Egyptian  frescoes  ' 
(p.  187),  he  too  seems  to  exaggerate  points  of  resemblance  and  to  ignore 
essential  differences  of  style.  In  his  criticism  of  the  view  that  naturalism 
in  Egyptian  art  is  a  symptom  of  Mediterranean  influence,  Mr.  Hall 
makes  an  undesigned  point  which  tells  against  rather  than  in  favour  of 
his  own  view.  The  case  of  XVIIIth  Dynasty  naturalism  by  itself  proves 
little,  but  the  parallel  which  he  adduces  of  the  naturalism  of  the  Xllth 
Dynasty  more  than  doubles  the  force  of  the  argument ;  for  he  himself 
admits  in  chapter  iii.  that  it  is  under  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  next  after  the 
XVIIIth,  that  Mediterranean  contact  is  most  clearly  perceptible  in  Egypt. 
If  he  had  added  the  proto-dynastic  period  (with  the  new  '  Aegean 
fragments  '  from  Abydos)  and  the  XXVIth  Dynasty  (with  Naukratis 
and  Daphnae)  he  would  have  only  been  completing  the  record  of 
naturalistic  movements  in  Egyptian  art,  without  which  his  own  argument 
rests  equally  on  one  instance  only.  Again,  Mr.  Hall  is  silent  in  the 
matter  of  the  tomb  group  of  the  grandson  of  Pinetchem,  which  is  a 
corner  stone  in  the  argument  for  a  late  prolongation  of  Mycenaean 
culture  in  the  Levant.  Mr.  Hall  must  know  that  the  genuineness  of 
this  tomb  group  has  been  flatly  denied  ;  for  he  quotes  on  the  same  page 
(p.  62),  as  well  as  on  p.  61,  the  very  paper*  in  which  the  charge  is  made. 
He  must  also  know  that  this  charge  has  hitherto  remained  unanswered. 
Yet  he  prints  this  tomb-group  in  heavy  type  in  the  table  on  p.  76,  as  a 
piece  of  '  good  evidence.'  Surely  his  own  express  caution  as  to  the 
possibility  of  reburials  (p.  16),  and  the  ingenious  romance  of  the  under- 
taker and  the  tomb  robber  (p.  51),  by  which  he  seeks  to  invalidate  one  of 
the  evidences  for  early  date,  ought  to  have  warned  him  in  the  interest  of 
his  argument  that  an  isolated  find,  nearly  two  centuries  later  than  the  next 
latest  of  the  group  to  which  it  is  attributed,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
fullest  criticism  before  it  is  ranked  as  good  evidence.  Mr.  Hall  figures 
the  Mycenaean  vase  from  the  tomb  in  question,  whose  existence  nobody 
denies,  but  which  proves  nothing  without  the  other  objects ;  he  would 
have  contributed  much  to  form   an  opinion   on  the  goodness  of  the 

'  Zft.f.  Eeilinschr.  iii,  191-3.  ^  Ohnefalsch  Eichter,  Kypros,  pi.  clxxi,  p.  14. 

»  Cf.  Exc.  in  Cyprus,  pi.  xi.  pp.  726,  744. 
■•  Trans.  Boyal  Soc.  Lit.  xix.  69. 
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evidence,   if  he  had  merely  figured  the   tomb   group   entire.     If   it  is 
genuine,  it  would  have  refuted  the  charge  without  another  word. 

In  his  discussion  of  Xllth  Dynasty  date-marks  in  chapter  iii.  Mr. 
Hall  makes  no  mention  of  the  peculiar  blue-glazed  beads  which  occur  in 
early  tombs  in  Cyprus,  and  are  sometimes  associated  with  the  punctuated 
black  ware  which  he  discusses  on  p.  68  ff.  As  these  beads  have  been 
compared  with  Egyptian  beads  of  Xllth  Dynasty  date,  and  are  almost  the 
only  evidence  in  Cyprus  of  a  culture-loan  from  Egypt  before  the 
Mycenaean  age,  Mr.  Hall  should  have  said  something  about  them,  either 
to  accept  or  to  reject,  in  his  discussion  of  Cyprus  as  a  vehicle  of 
Egyptian  influences. 

While,  however,  Mr.  Hall's  treatment  of  the  eastward  relations  of 
Aegean  culture  is  on  the  whole  adequate  to  the  scale  of  his  book,  and,  in 
fact,  by  far  the  best  part  of  it,  he  practically  ignores  the  correlative 
questions  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Aegean  to  the  West  and  the  North. 
After  taking  up  the  position  that  Mycenaean  culture  is  '  simply  the  Greek 
phase  of  the  general  European  civilisation  of  the  Bronze  Age,'  p.  191, 
we  should  have  expected  him  to  give  us  something  more  detailed  in 
support  of  this  view  than  the  ten  lines  on  pp.  31-2  and  a  single  paragraph 
on  p.  192.  To  Mr.  Hall,  however,  '  the  relation  of  the  prehistoric 
civilisation  of  Greece  to  this  general  European  culture  is  quite  clear ' 
(p.  192).     We  wish  it  were  as  clear  to  ourselves. 

On  a  number  of  other  points,  also,  the  book  is  hardly  up  to  date  or 
abreast  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  internal  evidence  points  to  a 
period  of  stagnation  somewhere  about  1898.  The  old  fallacy  of  argument 
from  similarity  of  culture  to  identity  of  race  crops  up  without  disguise  on 
p.  96,  and  implicitly  throughout  chapter  iv.  (especially  p.  207).  The  non- 
Semitic  character  of  Asia  Minor  has  been  '  current  hypothesis '  for  some 
while,  and  needs  no  such  elaborate  establishment  as  that  on  p.  92  ff. ;  and 
the  term  *  Armenoid '  (p.  104)  dates  a  good  deal  further  back  than  Mr.  Crow- 
foot's paper.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  since  Helbig's  '  Italiker  in  der 
Poebene '  for  the  pre-history  of  the  Etruscans,  to  modify  the  opinions 
quoted  on  p.  103 ;  and  the  statement  that  Mycenaean  traces  are 
'  apparently  late  in  the  west '  (p.  258)  ignores  the  prae-Mycenaean  vases 
from  Marseilles,  South  Italy,  and  Sicily.  The  view  (pp.  136-7)  that  the 
shaft  graves  of  Mycenae  are  late  and  tumultuary  interments  has  had  few 
supporters  in  recent  years,  and  needs  fresh  argument  if  it  is  to  be 
revived.  Of  Philistia  a  good  deal  more  is  known  than  would  appear  from 
p.  134 ;  Tell-el-Hesy  should  have  been  quoted  at  all  events  ;  and  the 
statement  that  '  not  a  single  object  of  Mycenaean  origin  has  been  found 
in  Phoenicia '  is  refuted  by  the  published  *  bugelkanne '  of  the  Musee 
Guimet.  In  the  confession  of  ignorance  about  Libyan  pottery,  p.  152, 
the  phrase  '  we  possess  no  Libyan  vase  '  must  refer  only  to  the  British 
Museum  collection,  unless  it  is  an  unacknowledged  loan  from  an  anony- 
mous review  (Nature,  Ixi.  196).  A  strange  phrase  in  the  Addenda,  p.  313, 
argues  Mr.  Hall  unacquainted  with  all  the  investigations  of  pot  clays 
from  Dumont's  time  onwards.  A  similar  unfamiliarity  with  Aegean  pot 
fabrics  makes  him  speak  indifferently  of '  varnish  or  glaze  '  on  p.  28.  In 
dealing  with  the  sources  of  Aegean  metals  there  is  no  word  on  the  tin 
question  at  all ;  Mr.  Hall  assumes,  without  question  or  proof,  that  bronze 
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(which  he  regards  as  an  '  amalgam  ' !)  was  introduced  from  the  east 
(pp.  196-7) ;  and  his  foot-note  on  p.  195  is  answered  by  anticipation  in 
Joum.  Anthr.  Inst,  xxvii.  171  ff-  As  to  post-Mycenaean  times,  there  is 
no  hint  that  the  ascription  of  the  Hiram  bowl  (p.  237)  to  the  tenth 
century  has  been  repeatedly  called  in  question  ;  no  discussion  of  Brunn's 
interpretation  of  the  Idaean  bronzes ;  no  reference  to  Boehlau's  work  on 
early  Ionic  pottery.  Mr.  Hall  still  speaks,  for  instance,  not  only  of  a 
'  Rhodian '  style  (pp.  45,  250)  but  even  of  Rhodes,  side  by  side  with  Melos, 
as  a  centre  of  artistic  '  inspiration.* 

With  its  comprehensive  title  and  popular  appearance,  the  '  Oldest 
Civilisation  of  Greece  '  will  probably  be  read  widely.  It  seems,  therefore, 
worth  while  to  note,  even  at  some  length,  some  of  the  points  on  which 
the  author's  learning,  and  accuracy,  and  logic  seem  to  be  at  fault.  He 
has  chosen  to  write  a  general  treatise  on  a  subject  of  which  he  has  not 
mastered  the  details ;  suggestive,  therefore,  as  some  of  his  hypotheses  are, 
they  rest  on  insecure  foundations,  and  beyond  these  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  follow  them.  J.  L.  Myres. 

Greek  Historical  Inscriptions.    Edited  by  E.  L.  Hicks  and  G.  F.  Hill. 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.     1901.) 

Every  student  of  Greek  history  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  second 
edition  of  Canon  Hicks's  useful  collection  of  *  Greek  Inscriptions.'  The 
editor  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Hill,  whose  well-known  work  on  the  '  Sources  for  Greek  History  '  of  the 
Pentekontaety  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his  acquaintance  with  all  the 
most  recent  discoveries.  During  the  nineteen  years'  interval  which  has 
elapsed  between  the  two  editions  excavations  have  been  prosecuted  most 
actively  in  many  parts  of  the  old  Greek  world,  but  more  especially  in 
Athens,  Delos,  and  Delphi,  and  the  mass  of  inscriptions  thereby  recovered 
has  added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Greek  history. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  editors  have  been  able  to  gain  space 
for  their  new  materials  in  a  single  volume  only  by  omitting  parts  vi.-ix. 
of  the  old  edition,  which  contained  the  inscriptions  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  the  Roman  Sulla ;  and  in  parts  i.-v.  they  now 
give  us  165  inscriptions  in  place  of  the  old  132— not  to  mention  8 
inscriptions  of  the  previous  edition,  which  for  various  reasons  they  have 
omitted.  Nor  is  the  new  edition  a  mere  augmentation  of  the  old  :  the  whole 
has  been  revised  and  corrected.  The  text  has  been  entirely  reprinted  ; 
new  and  improved  readings  have  been  inserted ;  old  notes  have  been 
altered  and  enlarged ;  new  notes  have  been  added.  Not  only  has  the 
general  bibliography  been  greatly  augmented,  but  the  bibliography  to 
each  separate  inscription  has  been  rendered  much  more  complete  and 
carefully  brought  up  to  date,  though  the  general  introduction  remains 
the  same.  The  Notanda  have  increased  from  two  to  five  pages,  wherein 
not  only  are  the  method  of  printing,  the  alphabet,  and  spelling  of  the 
inscriptions  explained,  but  the  numerical  and  monetary  signs,  the  value 
of  money,  the  divisions  of  the  Athenian  civil  year,  and  the  arrangements 
of  the  Athenian  council  and  assembly,  to  which  might  well  have  been 
added  a  paragraph  on  the  more  common  formulas  found  in  inscriptions, 
which  often  prove  so  puzzling  to  the  beginner.    By  way  of  appendix  a 
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useful  list  of  the  Athenian  archons  has  been  inserted,  with  a  summary  of 
the  authorities  for  their  dates  ;  and  the  old  general  index  has  been  divided 
into  two — a  general  index  and  a  Greek  index,  both,  however,  rather 
meagre. 

Amid  such  a  mass  of  new  material  space  allows  us  to  cite  only  a 
few  of  the  most  interesting  additions.  Inscription  no.  4  gives  us  the 
oldest  extant  decree  of  the  Athenian  people — unfortunately  very  much 
mutilated — relating  to  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  Salamis  in  the  earher 
half  of  the  sixth  century.  No.  13  comes  from  the  Athenian  treasury  at 
Delphi,  telling  of  the  aKpoOivva.  t^s  Mapa^uvi  /Aax^s  offered  to  Apollo. 
In  no.  14  we  have  inscribed  pebbles  given  for  the  ostracism  of  Xan- 
thippus  and  Themistocles.  No.  18  records  the  epitaph  of  the  Corin- 
thians slain  at  Salamis,  who  were,  according  to  Plutarch,  allowed  by  the 
Athenians  to  be  buried  on  the  island,  thus  effectually  refuting  the 
charges  of  cowardice  brought  against  them  by  Herodotus  at  a  later  date. 
No.  20  is  a  letter  from  Darius  to  his  satrap  Gadates  in  West  Asia  Minor, 
containing  curious  details  about  the  satrap's  attempt  to  acclimatise 
certain  crops  or  fruit  trees  in  his  district.  Naturally  part  of  the  famous 
Gortyna  inscription — it  is  too  long  to  print  in  full — finds  a  place  in 
the  new  edition  (no.  35)  ;  it  seems  to  need  rather  more  elaborate  a  note 
than  has  been  assigned  to  it,  to  emphasise  its  importance  in  the  history 
of  Greek  private  law.  The  notes  on  nos.  43,  48,  64,  lists  of  the  quota 
of  Athenian  tribute  paid  to  Athena,  have  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  researches  of  Professor  Pedroli.  No.  66 
is  a  record  of  the  disastrous  expedition  of  the  Athenian  Melesandros 
against  the  Lycians  '  from  the  Lycian  point  of  view.  The  identification 
of  no.  58  by  Kirchhoff  with  some  decree  relating  to  the  Athenian 
expedition  against  Lesbos  (429,  428  B.C.)  seems  so  doubtful  as  hardly 
to  justify  its  inclusion  in  a  manual.  No.  61,  it  is  to  be  noted,  proves 
that  the  Athenian  cleruchs  sent  to  Lesbos  after  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt  were  resident  and  not  absentee  landlords,  as  had  been 
supposed.  No.  73  gives  an  interesting  proposal  of  Alcibiades  on  behalf  of 
certain  Clazomenians  (411-408  B.C.)  No.  76  tells  us  much  that  is  new 
about  the  relations  of  Athens  to  the  sacred  isle  of  Delos  in  the  time  of 
her  old  confederacy,  as  no.  104  tells  us  much  about  her  similar 
relations  under  the  new  confederacy.  No.  79  (from  Delphi)  records  the 
names  of  some  of  the  Spartan  allies  at  the  battle  of  Aegospotami.  Nos. 
80  and  81  are  interesting,  the  former  as  relating  to  the  return  of  the 
democratic  exiles  from  Phyle  in  404,  the  latter  as  recording  the  honours 
paid  by  the  Athenians  to  the  loyalty  of  Samos  at  the  time  of  their 
deepest  distress.  No.  90  tells  of  the  refortification  of  the  Piraeus,  which 
preceded  the  rebuilding  of  the  Long  Walls  by  Conon.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  the  editors  could  not  find  room  for  two  other  inscriptions 
which  record  the  latter  event.  No.  94  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  numis- 
matists. It  deals  with  a  monetary  union  subsisting  between  Mytilene 
and  Phocaea  early  in  the  fourth  century.  No.  96  is  a  good  instance  of 
the  successful  reading  of  mutilated  fragments,  in  this  case  chiefly  due  to 
Swoboda  and  Dittenberger :  the  old  version  gave  but  six  lines  ;  the  new 
edition  gives  twenty-five ;  and  the  whole  inscription  is  of  great  impor- 

'  Thuc.  iii.  69. 
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tance  for  determining  more  exactly  the  date  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas. 
The  new  notes  to  nos.  98  and  100  recognise  the  efforts  of  Athens  to  form  a 
new  confederacy  before  the  year  377,  wjth  which  the  new  inscriptions, 
nos.  103,  106,  also  deal.  The  editors  follow  A.  Wilhelm  in  assigning 
no.  120  to  362-1  b.c.  :  if  this  be  correct  it  gives  much  fresh  information 
about  the  attitude  of  the  Greeks  to  Persia  just  after  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinea.  From  no.  129  we  learn  much  about  the  restoration  of  the  temple 
at  Delphi,  which  had  been  destroyed,  perhaps,  by  the  earthquake  of 
873  B.C. ;  and  no.  141  is  a  specimen  of  several  inscriptions  recording  the 
payments  of  the  Phocians  in  and  after  346  b.c.  in  compensation  for  the 
treasures  which  they  had  plundered  from  the  shrine.  No.  150  tells  us 
how  the  little  states  of  Melos  and  Cimolos  resorted  to  Argos  (c.  338  b.c.) 
to  arbitrate  between  them  in  some  dispute  about  territory.  Wilhelm  has 
shown  the  importance  of  no.  154  by  proving  that  it  refers  not  to  the 
Lamian  war,  as  formerly  supposed,  but  to  the  Hellenic  peace  with 
Alexander  in  336  b.c.  Such  instances  might  easily  have  been  multiplied, 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  how  much  new  material  has  been  put  in 
easily  accessible  form  before  the  student  of  Greek  history. 

Very  little  calls  for  adverse  criticism ;  but  it  is  surprising  to  find  in  a 
manual  so  well  brought  up  to  date  the  old  myth  of  5,000  Athenian 
dicasts  with  1,000  in  reserve  repeated  from  the  earlier  edition,  and  this 
though  a  reference  is  actually  given  to  Gilbert's  *  Constitutional 
Antiquities,'  which  states  at  length  the  information  derived  from 
Aristotle's  'A^?/vaiW  TroXtreta.  In  fact  Athenian  constitutional  history  in 
general  is  rather  a  weak  point :  e.g.  in  no.  4  we  look  in  vain  for  a  note  on 
eSoxa-ev  tw  StJ/xw,  and  '  C.  I.  Att.'  iv.  2,  p.  7,  which  is  important  as  illus- 
trating the  powers  of  the  a-Tparrjyoi  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
does  not  find  a  place  in  the  manual  at  all. 

The  Clarendon  Press  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellence  of  a 
most  difficult  piece  of  printing :  we  have  noticed  only  two  misprints,  100 
for  10  on  p.  xxxiii  and  365  for  364  on  p.  228.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
editors  will  soon  see  their  way  to  republish  the  omitted  parts  vi.-ix.  in  a 
separate  volume,  improved,  like  the  present  instalment,  with  similar 
additions  and  corrections.  G.  E.  Underhill. 

Les  Classes  Burales  et  le  Regime  Domanial  en  France  au  Moyen  Age. 
Par  Henri  See.    (Paris :  Giard  et  Briere.     1901.) 

The  author  of  this  substantial  volume  has  undoubtedly  chosen  his  subject 
well.  Everybody  will  agree  with  his  statement  that  it  is  time  the 
condition  of  the  French  peasantry  and  the  rural  economy  of  France 
during  the  middle  ages  should  be  treated  in  a  comprehensive  manner. 
Modern  French  work  on  these  questions,  though  excellent,  is  broken  up 
into  special  studies.  The  latest  general  surveys  are  some  fifty  years 
old,  and  the  monumental  productions  of  Fustel  de  Coulanges  are 
restricted  to  the  earlier  medieval  period.  Let  us  say  at  once  that 
something  more  than  a  generalisation  of  French  learning  is  required. 
What  one  should  like  to  see  would  be  such  a  treatment  of  French 
evidence  as  would  bring  the  results  to  the  level  of  what  has  been  done 
and  is  being  done  in  other  countries,  especially  in  Germany  and  in 
England.     French  scholarship  is  so  highly  appreciated  abroad,  and  its 
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influence  is  so  distinctly  felt  in  the  history  of  foreign  thought  and 
research,  that  it  seems  only  fair  that  a  French  scholar  approaching  a 
subject  of  common  interest,  and  one  in  which  the  different  western 
countries  have  followed  very  similar  lines,  should  keep  his  eyes  open  to 
the  way  in  which  problems  have  been  stated  and  solved  in  neighbouring 
countries.  The  general  impression  left  by  M.  See's  book  is  that  it 
gives  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  about  medieval  France, 
that  it  marks  a  great  progress  in  the  collection  of  the  results  of 
French  research,  but  that  it  is  distinctly  '  insular '  in  its  treatment  of 
the  subject  and  out  of  touch  with  general  literature.  It  is  the  work 
of  one  who  has  trusted  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  Gu^rard,  Fustel  de 
Coulanges,  and  Luchaire.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal,  but  it  is  not  all 
that  is  wanted  even  for  a  study  of  French  history.  Such  a  personality 
as  Fustel  de  Coulanges  could  afford  to  disregard  other  people's  work, 
because  he  made  up  by  originality  of  conception,  subtle  analysis,  creative 
imagination,  and  a  vivid  sense  of  the  reality  of  life  for  deficiencies  in  other 
respects.  But  for  lesser  lights  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  development 
of  ideas  and  the  possibilities  of  combination  may  turn  out  to  be  a  safe- 
guard against  narrowness  of  purpose  and  barrenness  of  thought.  It  is  in 
this  sense  and  not  with  a  view  to  wide-reaching  comparisons  that  one 
would  have  wished  M.  See  well  read  in  foreign  literature.  As  it  is, 
I  do  not  think  he  quotes  a  single  English  work,  and  exceedingly  few 
are  the  German  books  mentioned  by  him.  To  make  an  end  of  this  point, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  for  instance,  a  study  of  Mr.  Seebohm's 
'  Tribal  Community  in  Wales '  would  have  enlightened  our  author  on 
many  puzzling  questions,  even  in  the  realm  of  rural  arrangements  in 
Brittany,  of  which  he  has  made  a  special  study,  and  that  Meitzen's 
methods  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  even  by  those  who  do  not  quite  agree 
with  his  results. 

Turning  to  the  subject  matter  discussed,  we  must  notice,  to  begin 
with,  that  as  to  the.  Koman  and  the  Merovingian  periods  our  author 
entirely  accepts  Fustel  de  Coulanges'  theory  without  discussing  the 
evidence  in  detail.  He  assumes,  on  the  strength  of  his  celebrated 
countryman's  researches,  two  ideas,  which  form  the  starting  points 
of  his  own  investigations — first,  that  the  manorial  system,  if  we 
may  use  this  English  term  to  render  the  French  rdgime  domanial, 
was  formed  in  substance  during  the  Roman  period ;  secondly, 
that  it  was  adopted  and  developed  in  Merovingian  France.  It  is 
no  use  discussing  here  how  far  these  fundamental  positions  are 
right,  and  whether  they  square  with  the  documents,  as  the  responsi- 
bility for  them  does  not  rest  primarily  with  M.  See.  Still  one  would 
think  that,  at  least  for  the  Carolingian  age,  our  author  ought  to  have  paid 
more  attention  to  the  discussion  of  conflicting  evidence,  ought  to  have 
shown,  for  instance,  in  what  way  one  can  reconcile  the  descriptions  of 
great  estates  given  by  the  '  Polyptique  d'Irminon  '  and  the  '  Capitulare  de 
Villis  '  with  the  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  a  still  powerful  class  of  free 
landowners  of  medium  and  small  size,  if  I  may  venture  to  call  them  so, 
to' which  the  Carolingian  laws  and  cartularies  testify.  It  is  hardly  right 
to  consider  the  mansus,  the  German  Hztfe,  merely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  contrast  between  mansus  indominicatus  and  mansus  servilis,  of 
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which  last  the  mayisus  ingenuilis  appears  as  a  mere  variety.  We  are  led 
to  ask,  for  example,  what  the  mansi  were,  to  which  the  well-known 
precepts  as  to  military  service  appHed,  and  whether  they  can  be  con- 
veniently understood  as  mere  tributary  holdings. 

The  feudal  period  is,  no  doubt,  that  which  the  author  has  studied 
with  greatest  care  and  profit.  He  has  seemingly  mastered  the  be- 
wildering complexity  of  numberless  cartularies  and  coutumes,  and 
this  chief  part  of  his  book  will  be  useful  even  to  those  who  do 
not  accept  the  main  lines  of  his  arguments  and  would  wish  for  a 
sharper  analysis  of  facts.  To  begin  with,  the  personal  condition  of  the 
peasantry  is  set  forth,  and  in  the  very  first  chapter  it  is  stated,  as  a 
general  conclusion,  that  in  those  parts  of  France  where  feudalism  was 
most  strongly  developed  personal  freedom  had  most  completely  dis- 
appeared ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  was  the  case  chiefly  in  the  north,  the 
centre,  and  the  east,  whereas  the  west  and  the  south  enjoyed  a  much 
greater  infusion  of  freedom  and  a  more  rapid  progress  towards  liberty.^ 
The  facts  are  interesting  and  well  worth  notice,  but  it  may  be  asked 
whether  what  is  described  as  the  effect  was  not  in  some  cases  the  cause, 
and  whether  the  seeming  analogies  presented  by  such  widely  different 
provinces  as  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Languedoc  are  not  to  be  ex- 
plained as  a  coincidence  produced  by  different  causes — say  by  survivals 
of  tribal  custom  in  Brittany,  an  early  rise  of  ducal  power  in  Normandy, 
and  an  exceptional  economic  prosperity  in  Languedoc. 

Next  follows  a  description  of  the  cadres  territoriaux,  of  the  groupings 
of  rural  population,  and  of  the  divisions  of  territory.  The  author  touches 
on  the  very  important  problem  of  the  concentration  of  rural  life  in 
villages  and  separate  farms,  and  mentions  some  interesting  facts  as  to 
these  last — the  so-called  Mhergements,  borderies  ^ — but  declares  that  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  treat  this  subject  in  a  comprehensive  manner. 
This  is  probably  true,  and  very  much  to  be  regretted  ;  but  one  does  not 
find  even  the  slightest  attempt  to  approach  the  subject  through  the 
study  of  maps  and  field  divisions — in  fact  from  the  point  of  view  from 
which  Meitzen  has  approached  it.  Before  this  is  done  all  mere  discus- 
sion as  to  terms  must  needs  remain  fruitless. 

The  detailed  information  as  to  the  gradual  passage  from  slavery  to 
serfdom  and  the  gradual  rise  of  serfdom  itself  is  very  acceptable,  as  well 
as  the  remarks  on  the  development  of  free  tenantry  through  the  spread 
of  hospitalitas — of  the  practice  of  arranging  with  free  settlers  in  order  to 
reclaim  waste  land.  The  only  observation  I  have  here  to  make  applies  to 
the  line  of  distinction  between  the  serf  class  and  the  villain  class  as  drawn 
by  our  author.  The  fact  of  the  broad  distinction  in  French  custom  is  by 
itself  very  important,  especially  if  one  bears  in  mind  the  fusion  of  both  in 
English  law.  But  then  the  question  arises.  What  was  there  to  uphold  the 
distinction,  which  had  to  be  given  up  in  England  mainly  on  account  of  the 

'  P.  137 :  '  Dans  les  regions  ou  (le  regime  f6odal)  est  moins  fortement  organist 
la  separation  entre  nobles  et  non-nobles  est  moins  marquee,  la  condition  des  paysans 
tend  k  s'am^liorer  plus  rapidement.  La  ou  les  seigneurs  feodaux  sont  moins 
puissanls,  moins  riches,  le  morcellement  de  la  propriety  noble  s'opere  plus  ais6ment, 
et  ce  ph^nom^ne  est  certainement  favorable  a  1  Emancipation  des  classes  rurales.' 

^  Thence  probably  the  'bordarius,'  so  well  known  to  the  students  of  English  an- 
tiquities. 
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impossibility  of  enforcing  it  legally?  If  we  may  trust  M.  See,  the 
moral  force  of  custom  and  the  lord's  fear  of  calling  forth  a  spirit 
of  discontent,  which  might  turn  out  to  be  inconvenient  in  many  ways, 
were  sufficient  to  protect  the  villains  as  a  privileged  class.  It  may  be  so, 
but  in  this  case,  surely,  these  checks  ought  to  have  operated  primarily  in 
regard  to  services,  precluding  their  arbitrary  increase.  Nevertheless  our 
author  holds  that  by  custom  the  lord  could  increase  the  services.  What 
he  quotes  in  support  of  this  assertion  does  not  apply  anyhow ;  the 
passage  from  the  '  Coutumes  d'Anjou  et  du  Maine '  speaks  only  of  an 
augmentation  of  payments  in  case  it  was  found  that  the  tenant  held 
more  than  what  he  paid  for  (p.  219).  As  to  the  importance  of  free 
settlers  (hates),  nobody  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  MM.  Luchaire  and  See, 
who  follows  M.  Luchaire  on  this  point,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it 
was  the  predominant  element  of  free  villainage,  whereas  the  francales 
homines,  the  descendants  of  free  peasants  of  old  standing,  were  an 
exception.  It  squares  with  the  author's  construction  of  social  history, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  proved. 

The  third  book  is  taken  up  with  the  description  of  the  manor  and  its 
rural  economy.  After  a  chapter  dealing  with  the  agents  of  the  lord,  the 
duties,  payments,  and  services  imposed  on  the  peasantry  are  discussed, 
and  then  the  question  of  commercial  rights  and  usages  is  treated.  All 
these  points  are  examined  simply  and  entirely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  lord's  will  and  power.  M.  See  does  not  admit  of  any  other  basis 
for  the  arrangement  of  rural  life.  The  details  he  gives  are  instructive, 
but  his  inferences  as  to  the  growth  of  institutions  do  not  seem  to  be 
either  new  or  convincing.  Just  to  point  out  a  few  objections,  I  may 
challenge  his  notions  as  to  the  distribution  of  agricultural  services, 
his  explanation  of  the  development  of  rights  of  jurisdiction,  and  his 
view  of  rights  of  common.  I  select  these  points  because  they  seem  to 
disclose  characteristic  weaknesses  in  our  author's  modes  of  reasoning. 
He  very  rightly  points  out  how  difficult  it  is  to  form  an  exact 
estimate  of  tha  burden  which  lay  on  the  particular  peasant,  as  any 
general  enumeration  of  rents  and  services  will  include  incidents  belong- 
ing to  different  cases.  But  this  observation  does  not  guard  him  against 
the  utterance  in  regard  to  Carolingian  custom  that  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable how  people  could  be  obliged  in  some  cases  to  work  six  days  in 
the  week  for  the  lord.  What  time  was  left  them  to  till  their  own  fields  ? 
(p.  87.)  A  more  vivid  sense  of  the  real  facts  underlying  enumerations 
of  services  would  probably  have  enlightened  our  author.  He  would  have 
perceived  that  it  is  not  the  single  peasant  that  is  burdened  with  six  days' 
work  a  week,  but  the  holding,  to  which  several  peasants  belong,  so  that 
the  six  days  would  get  worked  off,  not  by  one  but  perhaps  by  two  or  three 
villagers. 

Speaking  of  rights  of  jurisdiction  attached  to  the  manor,  M.  See 
chooses  to  derive  them  from  the  power  of  the  lord  over  his  personal  de- 
scendants and  over  people  living  in  some  kind  of  dependence  on  his  land. 
A  delegation  of  jurisdictional  power  from  the  public  authorities  or  a 
seizure  of  such  powers  by  the  landed  aristocracy  does  not  seem  to  him 
either  material  or  distinctly  proved  (p.  435).  Feudal  jurisdiction  turns 
out  to  be  patrimonial  jurisdiction.     Now,  nobody  ever  thought  of  denying 
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the  importance  of  a  patrimonial  element  in  feudal  jurisdiction,  but  to 
cut  off  all  bond  between  this  last  and  public  power  is  hardly  less  than 
gross  exaggeration.  In  fact  it  is  impossible  by  the  help  of  such  a 
simplified  notion  to  disentangle  the  intricacies  of  haute  justice  and  of  the 
treatment  of  what  in  England  would  have  been  called  crown  cases.^ 
The  element  of  public  interest  and  public  delegation  stands  out  clearly 
in  these  cases,  even  if  it  be  more  latent  in  others.  Of  course  this  obser- 
vation will  lead  us  to  inferences  as  to  the  popular  courts  which  are  not 
very  consistent  with  Eomanistic  theories,  but  the  facts  can  be  hardly 
explained  away,  least  of  all  by  an  appeal  to  the  profits  of  jurisdiction. 
Whatever  interest  might  be  attached  to  the  proceeds  of  a  court  it  was 
not  created  primarily  in  order  to  secure  these  proceeds,  but  to  provide  for 
a  requirement  of  social  intercourse. 

The  chapters  on  rights  of  common  are  full  of  contemptuous  references 
to  vague  communistic  theories  lacking  historical  support.  One  could 
expect  our  author's  own  views  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  vague  and  self- 
assuming.  But  then,  surely,  we  ought  to  find  in  his  book  at  least  an 
exhaustive  classification  and  description  of  those  disputed  usages  ;  what 
is  really  given  hardly  amounts  to  such  a  classification  and  description. 
It  would  be  impossible  on  the  strength  of  M.  See's  remarks  to  answer, 
for  instance,  the  following  questions  :  Did  there  exist  in  France  the  prac- 
tices described  as  Feldegemeinscliaft  by  the  German  scholars,  and  as  the 
'  open  field  system  '  by  the  English  ?  If  they  did,  how  was  the  partition 
of  the  fields  regulated  ?  To  what  extent  was  the  intermixture  of  strips 
carried  ?  Did  the  lord's  strips  lie  intermixed  with  the  rest  or  apart  from 
the  rest  ?  How  were  the  services  of  the  hommage  performed  in  the  first 
ease  ?  To  what  extent  was  the  rotation  of  crops  enforced  by  regulations 
formed  by  the  whole  village  ?  How  were  meadows  treated,  &c.  &c.  ? 
We  cannot  expect  answers  to  such  questions  to  be  always  very 
clear  and  full,  but  if  there  existed  or  sprang  up  rights  of  common 
in  any  way  and  at  any  time  these  questions  ought  to  have  been  put. 
Before  they  are  put  and  answered  every  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of 
rights  of  common  in  the  lord's  grants  and  in  the  villagers'  encroach- 
ments will  simply  resolve  itself  into  what  is  termed  in  logic  petitio 
principii — begging  the  question. 

Let  us  add  that  the  three  books  treating  of  such  disputed  matters  are 
followed  by  a  fourth,  which  deals  with  the  dissolution  of  the  manorial 
arrangement.  It  is  as  replete  with  interesting  facts  as  the  former  three, 
but  naturally  does  not  call  forth  so  many  objections.  Considered  as  a 
whole  M.  See's  book  will  certainly  be  indispensable  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  to  every  student  of  the  social  history  of  France,  but  its 
value  will  probably  lie  more  in  the  facts  it  sets  forth  than  in  the  argu- 
ments to  which  these  facts  give  rise.  Paul  Vinogradofp. 

A  History  of  Egypt.    Vol.  VI.    *  The  Middle  Ages.'    By  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole,  M.A.,  Litt.D.     (London :  Methuen.     1901.) 

Professoe  Petrie's  edition  of  the  '  History  of  Egypt,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present  Day,'  provides  a  series  of  text-books  which  till  a 
vacant  place  in  our  literature.    In  this,  the  sixth  volume,  Professor  Lane- 

^  Cf.  p.  446  ff.,  a  very  confused  account  of  '  haute  justice.' 
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Poole  deals  with  Arabic  Egypt,  the  Egypt  of  the  middle  ages,  covering 
a  period  of  neariy  nine  centuries,  from  the  Saracen  conquest  of  640  to  its 
annexation  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  1517.  It  is  not  easy,  within 
the  space  of  350  small  pages,  to  deal  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
medieval  Egypt  in  a  way  that  would  satisfy  all  his  readers, 
but  the  author  has  already  cleared  the  way,  to  a  large  extent,  in  his 
*  History  of  Saladin,'  and  the  full  list  of  authorities  which  he  provides 
will  enable  the  Arabic  student  to  specialise  to  his  heart's  content.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  subject  has  been  treated  in  a  continuous  narrative 
independently  of  the  general  history  of  Islam.  Dr.  Lane-Poole  brings  to 
bear  upon  it  his  wide  acquaintance  with  Mohammadan  literature,  epi- 
graphy, and  numismatics,  and  has  made  a  judicious  and  critical  selection 
of  the  almost  unlimited  material  which  he  has  had  at  his  disposal.  Apart 
from  the  attention  which  is  paid  throughout  to  the  evidence  of  coins,  we 
have  noted  as  particularly  instructive  his  lucid  account  of  the  Fatimid 
administration,  the  admirable  summing  up  at  the  close  of  each  dynasty, 
and  the  useful  information  supplied  from  time  to  time  regarding  the 
process  of  taxation  and  the  literary  activity  which  ever  and  again  dis- 
tinguished Egypt's  rulers.  Professor  Lane-Poole  writes  with  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  the  east,  which  he  would  fain  impart  to  his  readers. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Christian  point  of  view ;  he  would 
have  us  read — and  it  is  a  not  unwelcome  change — from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Crescent.  No  writer — no  reader  even — of  oriental  history 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  twofold  character  of  the  Arab.  Frequently 
in  the  pages  before  us  the  author  has  to  record  the  curious  blend  of 
savagery  and  the  love  of  nature,  the  co-existence  of  the  grossest  barbarity 
and  an  innate  appreciation  of  the  arts.  A  small  number  of  characters, 
Saladin  among  them,  certainly  survive  the  criticism  of  our  modern 
standards,  but  how  are  we  to  understand  such  types  as  Ahmad  ibn 
Tulun,  the  virtuous  Turk  who  was  '  hasty  with  the  sword,'  or  the 
wanton  and  cruel  el- Amir,  the  Fatimid,  who  cherished  a  love  for  rose- 
culture,  or  the  hopelessly  perfidious  Beybars,  who,  along  with  Saladin, 
became  the  hero  of  the  story-tellers,  or  even  the  pious  savage  Hakim, 
whom,  despite  his  atrocities,  some  communities  of  the  present  day 
anxiously  await  as  their  Messiah  or  Mahdi  ?  To  what  extent  such  men 
as  these  were  the  victims  of  their  age,  or  how  often  their  architectural 
triumphs  were  intended  to  be  marks  of  penitence,  we  cannot  always 
determine,  nor  can  we  decide  offhand  whether  the  veneer  of  culture  was 
a  sign  of  degeneracy  and  decadence,  or  was  merely  a  foreign  shoot 
grafted  upon  a  race  which  had  scarcely  emerged  from  primitive  bar- 
barism. What  Egypt  would  have  become  had  she  not  been  infused  with 
fresh  blood  is  a  subject  which  might  repay  consideration.  In  spite  of  the 
binding  power  of  Islam  she  could  hardly  have  withstood  the  allied  Cru- 
saders (the  weakness  of  the  'European  concert'  notwithstanding),  the 
onrush  of  the  Mongols,  or  the  internal  troubles  of  a  much  harassed 
people. 

The  history  of  Egypt  during  the  middle  ages  is  essentially  the  history 
of  the  ruling  classes.  Of  the  life  of  the  common  people  we  know  little  ; 
the  '  Thousand  and  One  Nights  '  presents  a  faithful  picture  of  domestic 
life,  at  all  events  under  the  Mamluks,  and  what  can  be  ascertained  of 
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their  status  from  other  sources  is  here  duly  recapitulated.  The  people 
received  with  indiflference  the  invading  '  desert  dwellers  '  (if  that  be  the 
true  meaning  of  the  name  '  Saracen  ' — the  author  offers  no  explanation). 
These,  in  their  turn,  being  'a  conspicuously  adaptive  folk,'  were  ready 
to  take  over  the  system  of  government  which  the  Romans  had  instituted, 
and  which  has  lasted  practically  down  to  the  British  occupation  The 
people's  lot  underwent  little  if  any  change.  They  suffered  periodically 
from  famine  and  plague.  They  were  useful  when  recruits  were  needed, 
indispensable  victims  of  taxation,  and  the  governors  were  generally  alive 
to  the  importance  of  furthering  their  agricultural  interests.  The  senti- 
ments of  the  Christians  were  not  often  taken  into  account,  and  the '  lion  ' 
proselytes  of  Hakim,  who  were  trampled  to  death  in  the  general  rush  to 
become  Muslims,  illustrate  the  usual  attitude  of  the  rulers.  Still,  there 
were  times  when  even  the  Christian  was  favoured  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Muslim,  and  there  were  rulers  like  Yazuri  and  en-Nasir  who  honestly 
tried  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  fellahln. 

For  long  the  humbler  classes  retained  a  certain  amount  of  indepen- 
dence, and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  that 
national  movements  ceased ;  after  a  futile  rebellion  of  the  Copts  and 
a  bloody  revenge,  their  spirit  was  broken. 

Many  of  them  apostatised  to  Islam,  and  from  this  date  [a.d.  832]  begins  the 
numerical  preponderance  of  the  Muslims  over  the  Christians  in  Egypt,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Arabs  in  the  villages  and  on  the  land,  instead  of,  as  here- 
tofore, only  in  the  great  cities.  Egypt  now  became,  for  the  first  time,  an 
essentially  Mohammadan  country. 

By  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  the  blend  was  complete.  Strangely 
enough  the  mixture  failed  to  produce  any  men  of  conspicuous  ability. 
Indeed,  Egypt's  greatest  men  were  often  not  even  pure  Arabs,  but 
either  wholly  or  partly  of  foreign  blood,  whether  Kurdish,  Turkish, 
Armenian,  or  Circassian.  It  was  under  the  son  of  a  Turk  and  a  Mongol 
princess  that  Egypt  reached  her  apogee  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
reign  of  Nasir  ibn  Kala'un  was  one  '  of  extraordinary  brilliance  in 
almost  every  respect.'  His  reign  was  the  climax  of  Egypt's  culture  and 
civilisation,  and,  like  that  of  Kait-Bey,  the  most  famous  of  his  successors, 
was  prolific  in  matchless  buildings  and  the  minor  arts.  With  Kait  Bey 
Egypt  enters  upon  the  last  stage.  The  rising  power  of  the  'Othmanlis 
caused  an  anxiety  which  could  not  be  allayed,  and  when  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  Egypt  was  visited  by  an  unusually  severe  plague,  and 
when,  a  few  years  later,  the  country  was  distracted  by  a  triumph  of 
iniquitous  taxation,  the  way  was  clear,  and  the  Turkish  sultan  had  an 
easy  victory.  Mutawekkil,  the  last  caliph  of  Egypt,  on  his  deathbed 
bequeathed  his  title  and  rights  to  the  Turkish  sultan. 

Stanley  A.  Cook. 
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The  Alfred  Jeioel :  an  Historical  Essay.     By  John  Earle,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

(Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.    1901.) 
Alfred  the  Great :   a   Sketch  and    Seven    Studies.     By   Warwick   A. 

Draper,  M.A.     (London  :  Elliot  Stock.     1901.) 

The  object  of  Professor  Earle'sbook  is  to  establish  the  purpose  for  which 
the  famous  Alfred  jewel  was  intended.  All  the  old  theories,  we  are  told, 
'  have  come  to  nothing  ;  there  was  not  one  of  them  that  could  seriously  be 
advocated  as  resting  upon  evidence  in  history  or  in  common  sense  and 
the  natural  reason  of  things.'  Unfortunately  this  criticism  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  professor's  theory,  or  rather  chain  of  theories.  They 
are  that  the  jewel,  which  he  thinks  undoubtedly  belonged  to  King  Alfred, 
was  the  chief  ornament  of  his  crowned  war  helmet  and  of  his  regalia  ; 
that  it  is  of  Celtic  workmanship,  although  inspired  by  the  masterly  mind 
of  Alfred ;  that  it  was  made  between  860  and  866,  because  he  is  not  called 
king  in  the  inscription  ;  that  Alfred  meant  it '  to  enshrine  the  frontispiece 
of  his  profession  and  the  ensign  of  his  creed  ecclesiastical,  political,  and 
personal ; '  that  the  figure  on  it  is  '  a  symbol  of  religion  in  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  political  aspect ; '  that  the  ornament  at  the  back  is  not  a  mere 
conventional  floral  design,  but  a  sword  buried  in  a  human  heart,  which  is 
also  provided  with  a  far-fetched  allegorical  meaning.  In  a  chapter  of 
undisguised  fiction  Alfred  in  Athelney,  after  a  long  soliloquy,  decides 
to  hide  the  jewel,  *  lest  peradventure  it  make  me  known  unaware.'  It  is 
suggested  that  after  his  successes  he  could  not  find  time  to  dig  up  this 
important  emblem  of  royalty.  The  author's  theory  seems  to  have  largely 
grown  out  of  the  use  of  cynehelm  to  render  corona,  but  he  is  in  error  in 
stating  that  this  is  the  only  rendering  known  in  Old  English.  The  word 
beah,  literally  *  bracelet,'  is  an  older  term,  and  its  use  is  probably  to  be 
explained  as  referring  to  the  diadem  (using  that  word  in  its  original 
sense)  which  Alfred  and  the  earlier  kings  are  depicted  as  wearing  on 
their  coins,  the  rayed  crown  not  appearing  until  later  times.  The 
evidence  of  the  coins  is  not  unimpeachable,  since  they  may  repeat  the 
details  of  the  diadem  from  the  coins  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  the 
later  emperors,  from  which  they  are  copied.  Edgar  is  described  in  the 
contemporary  '  Vita  Oswaldi '  as  being  crowned  with  a  golden  diadema,  so 
that  the  word  had  lost  its  original  sense  by  that  time.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Alfred  and  the  earlier  kings  wore  rayed  crowns  of  gold,  and 
there  is  not  even  a  presumption  that  they  wore  golden  coronets  round 
their  helmets.  "William  of  Poitiers  describes  Harold's  body  at  Hastings 
as  bearing  no  insignia  of  his  rank.  There  is  a  passage  in  Aldhelm,  *  De 
Laudibus  Virginitaiis,'  c.  60,  that  has  not,  we  believe,  been  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  Alfred  jewel.  He  states  that  he  has  limned  the 
features  of  virginity  in  various  colours 

quemadmodum  solent  nobilium  artifices  imaginum  et  regalium  personarum  pic- 
tores  deauratis  petallis  thoracidas  [v.  I.  thoraciclas '  ]  ornare,  et  pulcherrima 
niembrorum  liniamenta  fabrefactis  vultibus  decorare  ;  cum  tamen  iidem  opifices 
plerunque  turpi  natura  corporis  deformes  et  contemptibiles  existant,  magisque 

'  The  word  '  thoraciclas  '  (from  Bdpa^  and  KvKXds  ?)  is  glossed  in  the  Aldhelm  MSS. 
by  '  imago '  (see  Napier,  Old  English  Glossaries)  and  by  '  scluptae  [sic]  imagines  '  in 
the  eighth  century  Corpus  glossary,  which  also  derived  the  word  from  Aldhelm.  The 
explanation  seems  to  be  a  guess  from  the  context. 
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iconi^ma  regale  compto  stemmate  depictum  laudatur,  qiiaro  despicabilis 
persona  pictoris  veneratur. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Draper's  book  is  not  very  clear.      He  calls  it  a 

*  sketch,  which  does  not  pretend  to  refer  to  all  the  events  and  incidents 
which  history  has  recorded,  and  legend  added  to  history.'  The  author 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  '  layman,'  as  distinguished  from  specialists  in  history, 
and  he  is  heretical  enough  to  wish  that  the  story  of  Alfred  and  the  cakes 
'may  long  remain  in  our  history  books,'  despite  the  specialists.  His 
work  is  not  distinguished  for  accuracy.      History  knows  nothing  of  a 

*  swoop '  of  the  Northmen  upon  Iceland  so  early  as  the  eighth  century,  and 
when  they  did  people  that  island  their  migration  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  due  to  the  disturbing  effects  of  '  the  civilising  advances  of 
Christianity  and  feudalism  '  (p.  3).  The  invention  of  the  shire  (which  is 
not  derived  from  '  share  ' )  is  ascribed  to  Alfred  (p.  40),  and  he  is  even 
said  to  have  anticipated  by  it  '  the  principles  of  the  county  council  legis- 
lation of  ten  centuries  later '  (p.  12).  iEthelflied,  the  Lady  of  the 
Mercians,  is  said  to  have  died  in  919,  '  leaving  no  descendants '  (p.  19). 
Florence  of  Worcester,  whose  death  is  correctly  ascribed  to  1118  at  p.  27, 
is  called  the  '  contemporary  biographer '  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  '  a.d. 
1042-1051,'  at  p.  128,  and  ^thelweard  is  described  as  living  '  late  in  the 
same  century.'  Asser's  '  Life  of  Alfred  '  was  composed  in  the  forty-fifth, 
not  the  fortieth,  year  of  Alfred's  life  (p.  29).  On  the  strength  of  a  mis- 
understood reference  in  the  translation  of  Pauli's  *  Life  of  Alfred,'  edited 
by  Thorpe,  p.  189,  note  3,  where  a  quotation  from  Asser  immediately 
follows  a  reference  to  '  Wanley,  Catal.  praef.,'  an  unfortunately  non- 
existent edition  of  Asser  by  that  scholar  is  cited  (p.  84).  This  very  in- 
accurate translation  of  Pauli's  work  (which  is  7iot  by  Thorpe)  is  recom- 
mended to  the  student  at  p.  138  as  '  reliable  and  instructive.'  At  p.  184 
Sir  John  Spelman's  '  Life  of  Alfred,'  a  really  creditable  work  for  the 
time,  is  very  unjustly  said  to  be  '  equally  unreliable  '  with  Robert  Powel's 
jejune  production.  Richard  of  Cirencester  was  not  the  author  of  the 
dissertation  on  the  regalia  that  he  embodied  in  his  work  (p.  131),  and  the 
epitaph  quoted  from  him  is  really  the  panegyric  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
upon  Alfred.  At  p.  102  it  is  stated  that  the  table  of  regnal  years  in  the 
Hyde  '  Liber  Vitae  '  assigns  thirty  years  as  the  duration  of  Alfred's  reign, 
but  Mr.  Draper  has  picked  out  the  Roman  numerals  without  regarding 
the  Old  English  context,  which  says  that  the  length  of  the  reign  was 
thirty  years  minus  one  and  a  half  year. 

The  volume  lays  special  stress  upon  archaeological  evidence,  but  the 
evidence  is  exceedingly  slight,  even  if  the  British  Museum  antiquities  at 
p.  34  could  be  shown  with  anything  like  certainty  to  date  from  Alfred's 
time.  The  author's  own  sketches  are  evidences  of  his  enthusiasm  and 
skill,  but  we  cannot  congratulate  him  upon  the  illustrations  from  paintings 
by  modern  artists.  In  the  picture  of  Alfred  and  the  neatherd's  wife  by 
Johannot  a  strongly  built  stone  oven  of  an  un-English  pattern  is  depicted. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  volume  reproduces  the  portrait  of  Alfred  from 
Burghers'  engraving  in  the  Latin  version  of  Spelman's  '  Life  of  Alfred,' 
published  by  Obadiah  Walker  in  1678.  It  is  described  as  being  ex 
antiqua  tahella  in  Collegio  Universitatis,  and  Mr.  Draper  vaguely  states 
that  it  '  simply  connects  the  images  on  the  coins  and  early  manuscripts 
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with  the  modern  examples,'  and  that  the  picture  is  not  now  to  be  found. 
From  it  or  from  the  engraving  by  Vertue,  prefixed  to  Wise's  edition  of 
Asser,  pubKshed  in  1722,  is  derived  the  portrait  of  Alfred  rendered  so 
familiar  by  popular  illustrated  histories  of  England.  Vertue's  plate  is 
stated  to  be  taken  from  an  antiquissima  tabella  in  aedibus  Magistri 
Coll.  Univ.  Oxon.  There  are  differences  of  detail  in  the  two  plates, 
and  the  expression  of  the  face  is  not  the  same  in  both.  The  variations 
may  possibly  be  due  to  the  engravers,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  there 
were  two  paintings  of  Alfred  at  University  College.  William  Smith,  a 
fellow  of  the  college,  which  he  entered  in  1668,  records  that  the  society 
bought  a  portrait  of  Alfred  in  1662  for  three  pounds,  and  states  that 
'  there  is,  I  think,  an  older  picture  of  him  [Alfred]  in  the  [master's] 
lodgings,  but  of  very  small  dimensions.'  ^  This  is  clearly  the  original  of 
Vertue's  plate.  Hearne  succeeded  in  seeing  the  painting  in  the  master's 
dining-room  in  1714,  and  he  describes  it  as  'painted  a  pretty  many  years 
agoe.  But  it  is  nothing  near  as  good  as  that  I  have  printed  from  the 
draught  in  Sir  John  Spelman's  MS.  The  beard  is  also  wrong,  and  it 
makes  him  look  too  old.  There  is  not  that  briskness  neither  in  the  face 
as  should  be.'  ^  As  he  makes  no  reference  to  the  identity  of  the  painting 
with  Burghers'  plate  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  was  not  derived  from 
the  painting  in  the  master's  lodge,  but  from  the  picture  purchased  in 
1662.  It  would  be  quite  in  accord  with  the  credulity  and  dishonesty  of 
the  Oxford  antiquaries  of  that  date  to  find  a  painting  a  few  years  old 
described  as  '  old '  because  it  supported  the  mythical  connexion  of  the 
university  and  the  college  with  King  Alfred.  We  have  a  good  example 
of  this  wilful  closing  of  the  eyes  to  truth  in  Hearne' s  obstinate  prefer- 
ence for  the  Spelman  portrait,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  rough, 
conventional,  and  obviously  imaginary  sketch  of  a  king  with  a  rayed 
crown,"*  which  Hearne's  engraver,  Burghers,  developed  considerably.     It 

*  Tlie  Annals  of  University  College,  by  William  Smith  (Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
1728),  p.  251.  Although  this  book  supports  Hearne's  assertion  that  Smith's  'great 
unhappiness  is  that  he  cannot  express  himself  well '  (Collections,  i.  201)  it  proves 
that  he  was  not  'a  man  of  little  judgment '  {ibid.  p.  38),  for  he  clearly  exposed  the 
myth  of  the  foundation  of  University  College  by  Alfred,  thus  showing  that  he  was 
much  more  critical  than  Hearne,  who  swallowed  all  these  silly  fabrications,  and  even 
believed  with  Wood  that  John  of  Beverley  was  proved  by  a  non-existent  glass  window 
to  have  been  master  of  University  College  (Spelman's  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  180,  note). 

*  Hearne's  Collections,  ed.  Doble,  iv.  314.  He  vaunts  the  superiority  of  the 
Spelman  portrait  in  ii.  206.  In  the  unpublished  portion  of  his  diary  he  writes,  under 
1  Feb.  1722-3,  that  the  picture  of  Alfred  in  the  recently  published  edition  of  Asser  by 
Wise  is  '  nothing  near  so  good  as  that  I  gave  at  the  beginning  of  Spelman's  Life  of 
^^Ifred,  tho'  this  be  design'd  against  it,  and  I  believe  was  the  chief  motive  that 
incited  Charlett  [the  master  of  University  College]  to  put  Wise  upon  this  edition, 
Charlett  having  for  some  time  got  Spelman  suppressed,  because  he  was  not  pleased 
with  King  iElfred's  beard.'  Hearne  omits  to  tell  us  that  by  prefixing  the  words  '  To 
the  Prince'  to  Spelman's  dedication — which  was  clearly  intended  for  Charles  I,  as 
stated  by  Obadiah  Walker  in  his  own  dedication — he  had  converted  Spelman's 
language  into  a  Jacobite  manifesto  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  He  alleges  that  the 
dedication  was  Spelman's  (Collections,  ii.  131),  a  piece  of  casuistry  that  throws  an 
unpleasant  light  upon  his  character.  It  was  probably  this  dedication,  and  not  the 
details  of  Alfred's  beard,  that  led  to  Charlett's  action. 

*  It  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  Spelman's  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
('MS.  eMuseo75'). 
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might  serve  as  the  portrait  of  a  king  of  any  period  or  race,  whereas  the 
author  of  the  University  College  portrait  must  have  consulted  some 
fourteenth-century  regal  image  for  the  crown.  If  any  portrait  had  been 
in  existence  at  University  College  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  would  hardly  have  escaped  the  knowledge  of  so  diligent  an 
inquirer  as  Sir  John  Spelman,  who  was  in  Oxford  some  time  before  his 
death  during  the  siege  in  1643.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  both  these 
University  College  portraits  were  fabrications  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  that  the  larger  one  was  copied  from  the  other,  no  doubt  for  the  hall. 
Hence  the  j^lfredus  Fundator  at  the  back  of  the  picture  in  Burghers' 
plate.  In  any  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  portraits  are 
apocryphal,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Draper  has  given  them 
further  currency.  W.  H.  Stevenson. 

The  Dawn  of  Modern  Geography.  Part  II.  A  History  of  Exploration  and 
Geographical  Science  from  the  Close  of  the  Ninth  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century.  By  C.  Kaymond  Beazley,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
(London  :  John  Murray.     1901.) 

In  the  present  instalment  Mr.  Beazley  brings  his  history  down  to  the  close 
of  the  central  medieval  period,  and  deals  chiefly  with  three  widely  different 
branches  of  exploration — namely  that  of  the  northmen  from  Iceland  to 
Vinland  and  to  the  north-east ;  that  of  the  later  Palestine  pilgrims  who 
immediately  preceded  and  were  contemporary  with  the  crusaders  ;  and 
lastly  the  missionary  monks  who,  in  traversing  Asia,  which  had  recently 
been  opened  to  Christian  folk  by  the  conquests  of  the  Mongols,  led  the 
way  for  the  more  purely  commercial  explorations  of  the  Polos. 

The  main  interest  in  the  Norse  voyages  centres,  of  course,  in  the 
discovery  of  Vinland,  to  the  discussion  of  which  Mr.  Beazley  devotes  many 
pages.  That  America  was  reached  by  the  northmen  five  centuries  before 
the  age  of  Columbus  is  beyond  dispute,  while  '  against  all  other  medieval 
voyages  to  the  western  continent  one  verdict  only  can  stand,  a  verdict  of 
"  not  proven."  '  There  is  much,  however,  that  is  incomprehensible  in  the 
saga  of  Eric  the  Red.  Where,  for  instance,  could  it  have  been  on  the 
shores  of  New  England,  in  the  springtide,  when  the  eider  ducks  were  just 
laying,  that  the  country  side  was  then  already  producing  ripe  grapes  ? 
The  situation  of  Vinland  is  indeed  a  problem  that  apparently  eludes 
solution  ;  but  there  is  evidence  of  a  considerable  change  of  climate  having 
taken  place  since  these  early  times,  for  on  Ascension  Day  1185  the 
entrance  of  BaflSn's  Bay  was  quite  free  of  ice  and  navigable,  which  is 
never  now  the  case  so  soon  in  the  year.  Mr.  Beazley  points  out  that  the 
Norsemen  who  sailed  from  Iceland  to  Greenland  pushed  on  down  to 
Vinland,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  cutting  timber  for  ship- building,  this  being 
found  very  plentifully  in  the  new  west,  while  it  was  a  scarce  product  in 
Iceland  and  the  north.  The  astonishing  fact  of  these  Vinland  voyages, 
however,  will  ever  be  that,  having  gone  so  far,  they  went  no  further. 
These  Scandinavians,  who  had  coasted  down  to  Gibraltar,  and,  passing  the 
Straits,  had  made  raids  into  the  Narbonnese  lands  and  even  as  far  eastward 
as  Greece — having  on  the  other  quarter  come  from  the  north  as  far  down 
as  Nova  Scotia  and  probably  even  to  Massachusetts  Bay — how  came  it  that 
they  there  turned  back  ?   From  1112  to  1409  we  have  a  regular  succession 
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of  bishops  of  Greenland  ;  but  why  not  also  of  Massachusetts  ?  In  truth, 
a  mystery  hangs  over  the  abandonment  of  Leith's  Booths  and  Thorfinn's 
colony  which  the  sagas  fail  to  explain. 

The  record  of  the  almost  numberless  pilgrim  voyages  to  the  Holy 
Land  during  the  crusading  age  forms  a  long  chapter  in  the  present 
volume ;  piety  replaced  common  sense  for  the  most  part  with  these 
worthies,  and  observation  was  entirely  reserved  for  miraculous  sites  ; 
hence  geography  is  not  much  indebted  to  the  Palestine  pilgrims  ;  they 
are,  however,  the  precursors  of  the  missionary  monks  who,  when  the 
crusades  had  come  to  naught,  went  far  afield  to  visit  the  court  of  the 
great  Mongol  Kaan,  now  become  the  overlord  of  all  eastern  Moslem 
lands.  With  the  travels  of  Carpini  and  Rubruquis  through  central  and 
further  Asia  the  narrative  part  of  the  present  volume  closes  ;  to  which 
Mr.  Beazley  appends  an  interesting  chapter  on  medieval  maps,  giving 
many  facsimiles.  This,  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  is  full  of  inter- 
esting matter  and  makes  us  look  forward  to  the  next,  which  will  deal  with 
Marco  Polo  and  the  golden  age  of  geographical  discovery.  In  view  of  a 
second  edition,  which  doubtless  will  be  called  for  when  all  the  volumes 
are  published,  a  few  errors  in  oriental  names  require  correction,  Thus 
Mr.  Beazlev  has  the  name  of  the  Mongol  conqueror  consistently  misspelt. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  diversity  in  our  Moslem  authorities.  It  may  be  Chingiz 
or  Jinghiz  (and  there  are  other  spellings)  but  in  no  case  can  it  be  Ghenghiz, 
as  Mr.  Beazley  always  spells  it,  with  identical  initial  letters  to  both  the 
first  and  the  second  syllables.  There  is  no  such  personage  in  history  as 
'the  caliph  Mozaffer '  (p.  129);  doubtless  the  Fatimid  Zahir  is  the 
potentate  referred  to.  'Moktafi's  successor,  Mostanshed  or  Mostanieh  ' 
(p.  226),  and  again  '  Mostanieh-abul-Modhaffer  '  (p.  252),  has  not  a  double 
name,  but  is  the  sufficiently  well  known  Abbasid  Caliph  Mustanjid. 
Then  on  p.  269  '  the  Turkish  Hisu- Kapha  '  stands  for  Hisn  Kayfa, 
which  is  Arabic.  These  are  small  matters,  but  to  be  avoided  in  a  work 
which  is  likely  to  take  rank  as  an  authority,  being  the  best  general 
summary  of  geographical  discovery  that  has  yet  appeared. 

G.  Le  Stbangb. 


Three   Coronation   Orders.     Edited  by  J.  Wickham  Legg.     (London : 
Henry  Bradshaw  Society.     1901.) 

Dk.  Legg  here  makes  accessible  three  more  documents  illustrating  the 
history  of  English  coronations.  He  has  already  elsewhere  more  than 
once  pointed  out  that  there  are  four  recensions  of  the  Order  of  Corona- 
tion, marking  stages  in  the  development  of  the  rite  ;  and  the  present 
documents  can  best  be  '  placed  '  in  relation  to  this  classification.  The 
earliest  stage,  perhaps  already  reached  by  the  eighth  century,  is  represented 
by  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert,  and  on  the  continent  by  the  rite  of  that  part 
of  the  Missal  of  Leofric  which  was  written  in  Lotharingia.  It  consists 
mainly  of  a  series  of  eight  benedictory  prayers,  the  fourth  to  the  seventh 
accompanying  the  unction  and  the  several  investitures  with  sceptre,  staff, 
and  crown.  The  second  stage  is  represented  by  the  Benedictional  of 
Robert  of  Jumieges,  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  on  the  continent  by  the 
Sacramentary  of  Ratold  of  Corbie,  and  the  imperial  coronation  at  Milan 
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as  contained  in  Martene's  Ordo  V,  and,  in  structure  at  least,  by  the 
coronations  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  It  retains  the  eight  benedic- 
tions, but  there  is  an  infusion  of  new  elements,  largely  derived  from  a 
form  of  the  Ordo  Bomanus,  and  the  order  of  the  investitures  is  changed. 
The  third  recension  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  represented 
by  several  manuscripts  in  various  English  libraries,  and  is  parallel  to 
the  order  of  the  coronation  of  Louis  VIII  of  France  and  the  imperial 
coronation  at  Aachen  as  given  in  Martene's  Ordo  IV.  It  is  marked  by 
the  elimination  of  all  but  two  of  the  original  eight  benedictions  and  the 
further  infusion  of  '  Roman '  forms.  The  fourth  recension  is  that  of  the 
Liber  Begalis  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  the  order  of  the  coronation 
book  of  Charles  V  of  France  is  approximately  of  tbe  same  type.  It  is 
characterised  by  the  reinsertion  of  all  but  one  of  the  original  eight 
benedictions  ;  and  by  the  further  development  of  a  tendency,  already 
discernible  from  the  second  recension  onwards,  to  assimilate  the  conse- 
cration of  the  sovereign  to  that  of  a  bishop.  This  rite  continued  in  use 
till  the  coronation  of  Charles  II,  having  been  translated  into  Enghsh  for 
James  I ;  and  from  it  have  been  derived  the  modified  orders  for  subse- 
quent coronations  down  to  the  present. 

Of  the  three  orders  contained  in  the  present  volume  the  third  belongs 
to  the  second  recension,  being  the  consecration  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  king 
as  given  in  manuscript  C.C.C.C.  44  of  the  eleventh  century.  But  it  is  of  a 
pecuhar  variety,  otherwise  unexampled,  the  contents  of  nearly  all  the 
prayers  having  been  changed,  with  the  retention  of  only  the  opening,  or 
the  opening  and  closing,  words ;  and  it  has  new  elements  of  its  own  in 
the  investiture  with  the  pallium  and  accompanying  formulae,  and  an 
increased  number  of  anthems  throughout.  The  second  of  the  three  orders 
is  an  Anglo-French  version  of  the  rite  of  the  fourth  recension,  derived  from 
manuscript  C.C.C.C.  20,  of  the  early  fourteenth  century,  once  belonging 
to  St.  Augustine's  at  Canterbury.  It  throws  some  light  on  what  is  left 
obscure  in  the  Latin  of  the  Liber  Begalis,  and  it  is  otherwise  interesting 
for  a  picture  of  a  point,  not  quite  certainly  definable,  in  the  coronation 
ceremonies,  here  reproduced  in  collotype  and  carefully  described  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  editor.  The  first  of  the  orders  is  that  of  the  coronation  of 
William  and  Mary,  edited  from  manuscript  L,  19  of  the  Heralds'  College  ; 
and  to  this  Dr.  Legg  has  added  in  appendices  a  number  of  subsidiary 
documents  bearing  upon  and  illustrating  this  coronation,  while  in  the 
introduction  he  discusses  in  detail  the  modifications  of  the  traditional 
rite  made  by  Sancroffc  for  the  coronation  of  James  II,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  king's  refusal  to  communicate  and  of  Bancroft's  own  opinions 
as  to  the  consecration  of  things  ;  and  the  changes,  partly  by  way  of  rever- 
sion, conscious  or  unconscious,  to  older  use,  partly  by  way  of  further 
modification,  made  by  Compton  of  London  for  the  coronation  of  William 
and  Mary.  It  scarcely  needs  saying  that  Dr.  Legg's  editing  is  excellent 
and  laborious.  Besides  the  general  discussions  in  the  introduction  he  has 
copiously  annotated  the  orders  in  detail  and  added  an  index. 

F.  E.  Bbightman. 
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Annali  Genovesi  di  Caffaro  e  de"  suoi  continuatori.  A  cura  di  Luigi 
ToMMAso  Belgeano  g  di  Cesare  Imperiale.  I.,  II.  (*  Fonti  per  la 
Storia  d'  Italia.')     (Rome  :  Istituto  Storico  Italiano.     1890,  1901.) 

These  volumes  are  very  well  printed  on  excellent  paper ;  the  text  is  good, 
and  variae  lecHones  and  explanatory  notes  accompany  and  elucidate 
it.  There  are  excellent  photographs  of  specimen  pages  of  the  best 
manuscripts,  and  in  one  volume  by  the  side  of  the  pages  the  pen  and  ink 
sketches  of  the  old  annalist  still  illustrate  his  text  in  print.  The  intro- 
ductions are  full  and  good;  they  give  all  the  necessary  information 
in  regard  to  the  parentage  and  history  of  the  manuscripts ;  they 
furnish  an  account  of  the  career  of  the  annalist  and  a  critical  apprecia- 
tion of  his  value ;  and,  in  the  second  volume  more  particularly,  they 
giv.e  a  summary  of  the  period  of  history  covered  by  the  annalist.  The 
explanatory  notes  show  great  knowledge  of  all  the  documentary  evidence 
that  can  illustrate  the  text ;  of  topography,  nomenclature,  and  local 
customs  ;  and  of  all  the  best  work  done  by  French  and  German  writers 
of  late  years.  Signor  Imperiale,  it  may  be  added,  both  in  his  references 
and  in  bis  able  introductions,  proves  that  he  is  a  worthy  successor  to 
Signor  Belgrano. 

The  history  of  the  text  of  these  volumes  is  very  interesting.  There  are 
three  main  manuscripts  for  the  annals  of  Genoa,  all  preserved  in  foreign 
countries.  One,  N,  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  ;  another,  E,  is  in  the 
Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  ;  a  third,  B,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
None  of  these  did  Muratori  know  when  he  printed  Caffarus  and  his  con- 
tinuators.  E  was  still  in  Genoa  (from  which  it  was '  conveyed '  by  Napoleon), 
but  the  suspicious  policy  of  the  municipality  refused  him  access  to  its 
archives,  a  refusal  which  moved  to  some  wrath  the  great  antiquary.  It 
is  hard  to  speak  with  anything  save  reverence  of  Muratori ;  but  the  gigantic 
character  of  his  work  could  not  but  involve  defects  in  detail,  while  indeed 
the  want  of  good  manuscripts  was  of  itself  fatal  to  good  editing.  His  text  of 
the  Genoese  annals  shows  omissions,  transpositions,  and  additions.  Some 
even  accused  him  of  a  Ghibelline  leaning,  which  had  excised  from  the 
text  all  that  tended  to  prove  the  independence  of  Genoa.  We  may  be 
sure  that  Muratori  edited  the  text  as  faithfully  as  he  could,  but  the 
progress  of  modern  research  has  been  such  that  a  reprint,  or  even  a 
revision,  of  Muratori's  text — at  any  rate  for  these  Genoese  annals — is 
hardly  desirable.  There  are  other  cases  (e.g.  parts  of  Otto  Morena) 
where  Muratori's  text  is  almost  unreadable,  so  that  one  is  the  more 
grateful  for  these  new  texts.  But  the  volumes  issued  by  the  Istituto 
are  necessarily  somewhat  expensive,  and  their  production  is,  again 
necessarily,  somewhat  slow,  as  a  result  of  the  great  pains  expended  on 
each  volume,  and  it  is  natural  to  wish  for  quicker  and  cheaper  publica- 
tion. But  quicker  and  cheaper  publication  might  be  bad  publication,  in 
view  of  the  amount  of  work  that  has  to  be  done,  and  the  would-be 
historian  of  medieval  Italy  must  be  content  to  wait. 

The  present  edition  well  illustrates  how  good  a  work  is  being  done  by 
the  Istituto.  The  text  is  based  on  N,  the  official  copy  made  for  the 
municipality  of  Genoa,  on  B,  a  copy  of  N  made  before  N  was  damaged, 
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and  on  E,  apparently  an  ofiBcial  duplicate  of  N.  Pertz  indeed  had  used 
N  and  B,  but  he  was  not  acquainted  with  E,  which  was  not  discovered 
in  the  foreign  office  at  Paris  till  1880.  The  text  published  by  the 
Istituto  therefore  marks  an  advance  even  upon  Pertz. 

The  annals  of  Genoa  extend  from  1099  to  1287,  and  fall  into  thirteen 
different  divisions,  according  to  their  various  authors.  The  story  of  their 
beginning  is  of  some  interest,  and  it  is  connected  with  the  career  of 
Caffarus,  who  was  their  '  only  begetter.'  He  was  descended  from  Ido, 
viscount  of  Genoa  about  950.  The  family  of  Ido  became  independent  of 
the  count  of  the  Ligurian  march  about  1050,  a  fact  which  materially 
contributed  to  the  rise  of  Genoese  independence.  They  continued 
titular  viscounts,  and  received  lands  and  tithes  from  the  Genoese 
church,  while  the  consulate  became  a  sort  of  heirloom  in  the 
family.  Caffarus  was  one  of  the  Genoese  who  went  to  the  relief  of  the 
crusaders  in  1100.  It  was  under  the  impulse  of  this  expedition  that  he 
began,  upon  his  return  to  Genoa  in  1101,  to  write  his  '  Annales.'  He 
lived  till  1166,  and  continued  his  *  Annals  '  (which  begin  in  1099)  till 
1163.  During  the  sixty  years  and  more  between  the  expedition  of  1100 
and  his  death  he  was  five  times  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  commune — for 
the  first  time  in  1122,  for  the  last  in  1149 — and  he  was  twice  consul 
de  placitis.  On  two  most  important  occasions  he  was  ambassador  to 
Barbarossa,  in  1154  and  in  1158.  In  1158  he  went  to  the  diet  of 
Koncaglia  to  claim  exemption  for  Genoa  from  Frederick's  financial  policy 
of  reclaiming  the  regalia,  on  the  plea  that  Genoa  did  what  the  empire 
could  not  do  for  10,000  marks  a  year  in  keeping  the  coasts  from  Rome 
to  Barcelona  free  from  Saracens.^ 

His  '  Annals '  are  important  for  various  reasons.  They  give  what 
is  perhaps  the  first  contribution  to  history  made  by  a  layman  in  West 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  They  are  distinguished  from  other 
annals  of  the  time  by  the  fact  that  they  are  written  by  one  who  was 
himself  a  '  great  part '  of  all  he  tells — of  one  who  wrote,  like  Thucydides, 

ots  T€  avTOS  Traprjv  kol  Trapa  Ttov  aAAcuv  o(roy  Swarov  aKpi/3eta.  rrepl  eKaorov 
iTre$e\dwv,  and  who  besides  can  vouch  for  his  narrative  in  the  phrase  ut 
in  registro  habetur.  Like  Thucydides  he  wrote  with  a  plan,  not  indeed 
that  of  throwing  light  on  what  was  likely  to  happen  in  the  future,  but 
rather  of  stimulating  the  Genoese  to  do  in  the  future  as  they  had 
done  of  old,  by  recounting  their  past  glory.  This  lends  a  certain 
proportion  to  his  work,  uncommon  in  his  day.  He  is  distinguished 
too  by  the  tolerance  of  his  tone  in  religious  matters ;  and  he  has 
a  good  word  even  for  the  infidels  he  met  in  Palestine.  The  history 
of  his  '  Annals '  has  one  remarkable  feature.  In  1152  he  presented 
them  to  the  consuls,  who  ordered  the  public  scribe  to  copy  and  set 
in  the  public  archives  the  book  he  had  written,  that  the  victories  of 
Genoa  might  be  known  hereafter  at  all  times  to  posterity.  Caffarus 
continued  his  work  after  1152,  dictating  it  to  Macrobius,  and  widening 
his  narrative  with  facts  and  deepening  it  with  reflexions.  Year  by  year 
it  was  still  read  to  the  consuls,  to  receive  public  approval,  until  in  1163 
he  ceased,  owing  to  civil  dissensions.  There  are  other  works  of  Caffarus 
in  this  volume,  especially  the  '  De  Liberatione  civitatum  Orientis,'  a  work 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  50, 11. 15-21. 
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meant  to  show  the  part  played  by  Genoa  in  the  first  crusade,  but  inci- 
dentally throwing  light  on  its  general  character. 

The  '  Annals '  of  Cafifarus  were  continued  in  1169  by  Obertus,  the 
chancellor,  at  the  request  of  the  consuls.  He  was  a  person  of  importance 
in  Genoa,  seven  times  consul  de  placitis,  and  an  able  diplomatist.  He 
tells  the  history  of  Genoa  from  1168  to  1173,  with  some  verbosity,  and  a 
tendency  to  the  cursus  Leoninus  and  occasional  versification,  but  also  with 
some  power  of  sketching  characters  and  with  a  good  use  of  original 
documents. 

The  first  volume  gave  the  annals  of  Cafifarus  himself,  and  of  the 
first  of  his  continuators  ;  the  second  volume  contains  the  text  of  the 
next  three  continuators,  and  a  third  is  shortly  to  follow.  The  con- 
tinuators here  printed  are  not  so  important  as  Cafifarus  himself,  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  Cafifarus  wrote  for  his  own  pleasure 
and  for  his  own  use ;  conversant  with  events,  he  was  yet  no  official 
annalist,  and  his  work  has  some  independent  value.  But  the  decree  of 
1152,  ordering  the  *  Annals  '  to  be  read  in  council  and  transcribed  in  the 
public  registers,  altered  their  character.  They  became  the  minutes,  as 
it  were,  of  the  town  council  of  Genoa,  and  the  compilation  fell  naturally 
into  the  hands  of  clerks — of  the  scriha  communis — a  position  which  was 
held  by  each  of  the  three  continuators  in  vol.  ii.  The  *  Annals  '  thus  lost 
in  various  ways ;  diplomatic  omissions  became  necessary  ;  the  jejune  record 
of  events  left  no  place  for  a  description  of  motives  or  of  character ;  and  the 
credibility  of  some  parts  of  the  narrative  became  at  best  no  more  than 
that  of  the  inspired  journal,  like  the  Moniteur  under  Napoleon.  On  the 
other  hand  the  semi-official  character  of  the  narrative  gives  it  a  peculiar 
interest ;  and  it  results  in  a  record  of  the  public  business,  great  and 
small,  which  Genoa  had  in  the  Levant,  Spain,  Provence,  and  the  north  of 
Africa — a  record  which  gives  a  vivid  sense  of  the  wide  commercial 
interests  and  the  many  political  connexions  of  a  great  trading  town  of 
medieval  Italy.  In  the  second  place  the  period  covered  by  these  three 
continuators,  which  extends  from  1174  to  1224,  is,  in  some  ways, 
not  so  important  as  the  period  covered  by  Cafifarus;  The  information 
which  Cafifarus  gives  us  with  regard  to  the  rise  of  the  Genoese  *  com- 
panies,' formed  for  a  period  of  years,  and  governed  by  a  number  of 
consuls,  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  precious  because 
of  the  light  it  throws  on  an  important  variation  from  the  Lombard  type 
of  commune.  The  constitutional  interest  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
second  volume  is  not  so  great ;  the  main  event  was  the  substitution  of  a 
podesta  for  the  consuls.  It  was  in  1216  that  the  consules  de  placitis 
went ;  in  1217  came  the  final  abolition  of  the  consulatus  communis.  But 
this  was  a  movement  common  to  the  whole  of  northern  Italy,  and  only 
peculiar  to  Genoa  in  the  later  epoch  at  which  it  took  place.  The  political 
history  of  the  fifty  years  from  1174  to  1224  is,  however,  of  considerable 
importance.  There  are  no  such  records  of  crusading  zeal  or  of  expan- 
sion in  the  western  Mediterranean  at  the  Saracen  expense  as  Cafifarus 
has  to  give  :  but  there  is  much  that  is  of  European  importance. 

It  is  on  the  whole  a  period  in  which  the  sympathies  of  Genoa  are 
consistently  Ghibelline.  On  three  occasions  the  city  lent  her  aid  to  the 
imperial  cause.     The  first  of  these  was  the  war  of  the  Lombard  cities 
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against  Barbarossa.  But  on  the  part  Genoa  played  in  the  war  the  writer 
of  the  '  Annals '  is  diplomatically  silent :  he  wrote  at  a  time  of  temporary 
estrangement  from  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  from  the  *  Annales  Placentini ' 
that  we  learn  of  the  aid  given  by  the  Genoese  at  the  siege  of  Alessandria. 
The  second  occasion  was  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  Henry  VI.  The 
failure  of  a  first  expedition  by  land  in  1191  convinced  the  emperor  of  the 
utility  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  and  he  '  stretched  out  bounteous  hands  full  of 
cities,  and  towns,  and  villages  to  the  men  of  Genoa,  (but  they  were 
handfuls  of  wind) ' — if  they  would  but  give  him  ships.  The  ships  were 
given ;  the  emperor  confessed  with  his  own  mouth,  when  the  Sicilian 
towns  ail  bowed  before  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  Genoese  fleet, 
that  its  gift  had  been  the  gift  to  him  of  his  kingdom,  but  '  by  the 
diabolical  suggestion  of  certain  citizens  '  of  Genoa,  he  not  only  did  not 
keep  his  promises,  verum  etiam  in  cuncta  asperrime  erga  civitatem  Genuae 
.  .  .  nerozavit.^  The  third  occasion  was  the  visit  of  Frederic  II  to  Genoa 
in  1212,  upon  his  way  to  Germany  in  quest  of  the  imperial  crown.  He 
made  lavish  promises  to  the  Genoese  in  return  for  ready  money :  and 
Ogerius  Panis,  the  second  of  these  continuators,  swore  upon  Frederic's 
soul,  as  his  legal  representative,  that  he  would  observe  all  he  had  promised. 
But  in  1220,  upon  his  coronation,  Frederic  broke  every  promise  he  had 
made,  revoked  his  privileges  and  gifts,  and  arrested  an  interesting 
chapter  in  history.  This  was  a  certain  curious  result  of  the  fourth 
crusade.  Annoyed  at  the  success  of  their  Venetian  rivals,  the  Genoese 
consuls  countenanced  the  raids  of  some  buccaneering  townsmen,  who, 
making  Syracuse  and  Malta  their  base  of  operations  (as  they  could 
easily  do  during  Frederic's  minority),  infested  the  Mediterranean  and 
harassed  the  traders  of  the  Levant  for  long  years  afterwards — indeed, 
until  this  same  year  1220,  when  Frederic,  not  only  out  of  enmity  to  the 
Genoese,  as  their  annalist  says,  but  also  because  he  was  asserting  his 
authority  in  Sicily  for  the  first  time,  cleared  his  dominions  of  Genoese 
freebooters,  just  as  he  cleared  them  of  the  Saracen  banditti  of  the  hills, 
who  were  in  league  with  them.  But  natural  as  was  the  policy  which  was 
pursued  by  Frederic  it  had  the  sad  result,  from  the  imperial  point  of 
view,  of  making  Genoa  a  Guelf  city  for  the  future  ;  and  it  was  from  her 
ports,  and  under  the  conduct  of  her  fleet,  that  the  prelates  of  western 
Europe  sailed  to  the  council  summoned  by  Gregory  IX  in  1241,  only  to 
be  ignominiously  captured  by  the  Pisan  fleet  in  Frederic's  service. 

The  three  annalists  whose  work  is  contained  in  this  volume  are 
Ottobon,  Ogerius  Panis,  and  Marchisius.  The  narrative  of  Ottobon  begins 
in  1174  and  extends  to  1196.  Apparently  he  did  not  begin  to  write  until 
1194,  when  he  was  stimulated  by  the  Sicilian  expedition  above  mentioned, 
in  which  he  had  taken  part,  to  expose  the  emperor's  breach  of  his 
promises.  "Writing  from  this  point  of  view,  he  is  too  thin  in  the  earlier 
and  too  diffuse  in  the  later  part  of  his  work,  and  allows  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  his  bias  into  refusing  to  notice  the  Genoese  aid  given 
to  the  empire  at  the  siege  of  Alessandria.  He  omits  other  important 
events — e.g.  the  destruction  of  the  Genoese  colony  at  Constantinople  by 
the  plague  of  1182,  and  the  part  played  by  the  Genoese  in  the  siege  of 
Acre — influenced  in  the  latter  case  by  political  prepossessions,  the  main 

^  Ottoboni  Scribae  Ann.,  p.  52,  U.  12-16. 
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figures  among  the  Genoese  at  the  siege  of  Acre  having  subsequently 
rebelled,  though  in  vain,  against  the  introduction  of  a  podesta.  The  best 
part  of  Ottobon's  annals  is  perhaps  its  illustrations.  Seven  fine  pages  of 
miniatures  are  reproduced  as  chromolithographs  in  this  edition.  These 
are  of  different  sizes,  some  being  small  sketches  on  the  side  of  the  page, 
some  whole-page  drawings.  The  art  is  childish  ;  but  the  light  which  the 
drawings  throw  on  the  dress,  the  ships,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  period 
is  valuable.  Ottobon  Avas  a  mere  clerk  :  his  successor,  Ogerius  Panis,  was 
a  person  of  some  authority  and  of  good  birth,  often  entrusted  with 
embassies.  His  view  is  wide ;  the  battles  of  Las  Navas,  Muret,  and 
Bouvines  are  all  mentioned  in  his  pages ;  but  his  main  interest  lies  in 
the  expansion  of  Genoa  to  the  Apennines,  and  in  her  rivalry  with  Venice. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  the  annalists  in  this  volume,  Ogerius  is,  however, 
inferior  to  Caffarus,  His  narrative  extends  from  1196  to  1219  ;  the  five 
years  from  1219  to  1224  are  narrated  by  Marchisius,  a  clerk  full  of  the 
importance  of  his  office  and  of  respect  for  his  superiors,  bombastic  in  style, 
and  a  lover  of  quotations.  Nevertheless  his  citations  of  original  documents 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  witness  on  many  important  occasions  give  his 
account  some  value.  E.  Barker. 


Statuts  d' Hdtels-Dieu  et  de  Leproseries.    Par  Leon  Le  Grand.    (Paris : 

Picard.     1901.) 

To  collect  the  rules  for  hospitals  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
century  was  an  excellent  idea,  and  this  edition,  made  for  the  '  Collection 
de  Textes  pour  servir  a  I'Etude  et  k  I'Enseignement  de  I'Histoire,'  has 
been  admirably  executed.  There  is  no  branch  of  its  work  to  which  the 
Augustinian  section  of  the  monastic  world  can  point  with  greater  pride 
than  to  the  hospitals.  Perhaps  the  vague  generalities  of  St.  Augustine's 
letter,  to  which,  in  their  love  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished  parentage, 
the  regular  canons  and  their  kindred  always  pointed  as  the  origin  of 
their  rule,  would  not  alone  have  sufficed  to  raise  the  Augustinian  tree, 
one  branch  of  which  covered  all  the  hospitals  and  lazarhouses,  had  not 
the  Hospitallers  and  the  Dominicans  put  new  life  into  that  very  aged 
stock.  Yet  long  before  the  Hospitallers  had  been  heard  of  in  England 
Lanfranc  and  Gundulph  had  introduced  the  hospital  system  as  a  novelty 
from  the  continent.  The  writing  out  of  elaborate  rules  no  doubt  owed 
much  to  the  stimulus  and  guidance  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  it  is 
with  written  rules  that  M.  Le  Grand  is  concerned.  He  therefore  begins 
with  the  statutes  of  the  Hospital  of  Jerusalem.  He  has  made  extracts 
from  a  version  that  is  an  improvement  on  that  of  M.  Delaville  le 
Eoulx.  In  the  rules  of  the  French  hospitals  that  follow,  the  debt  to 
these  statutes,  and  to  the  several  other  sources  that  were  drawn  upon, 
has  been  carefully  worked  out.  The  impression  left  after  reading  these 
rules  is  an  extraordinarily  pleasing  one.  In  good  sense,  in  the  care  to 
avoid  hard  and  fast  rules,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  charity,  they  have 
something  to  teach  that  governors  of  hospitals  in  the  twentieth  century 
might  read  with  profit. 

In  the  medieval  social  system  there  was  a  lordship  founded  on  the 
grace  of  illness.     The  sick  who  in  health  are  servi,  when  visited  by  the 
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chastening  hand  of  the  Almighty,  become  domini  if  fortunate  enough  to 
gain  admission  to  a  hospital.  This  idea  is  continually  dwelt  upon  in  the 
rules,  and  the  Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem  made  it  their  duty  to  satisfy  all 
the  wishes  of  the  sick,  so  that  no  asceticism  was  pressed  upon  them,  only 
on  their  attendants.  In  the  fifteenth  century  a  rule  had  to  be  made  that 
the  doctor's  orders,  and  not  the  appetite  of  the  individual,  should  decide 
the  nature  of  the  sick  man's  food.  There  are  fewer  evidences  of  tender 
care  for  the  nurses,  though  these  are  not  wanting. 

Toutes  les  sereurs,  s'elles  ne  sunt  malades  ou  elles  n'ont  veilliet  celle  nuit 
pour  wardeir  les  malades,  ou  elles  ne  sunt  venues  d'aucune  vole  de  fors  le  jour 
devant,  ou  elles  ne  sunt  travillies  trop  pour  aucune  grief  labeur,  doivent  oiir 
matines  chascun  jour,  ruesse  et  viespres,  s'il  n'est  ensi  qu'elles  soient  enson- 
niies  k  I'heure  de  viespres  pour  aucune  necessite  des  malades. 

At  St.  Pol  the  rule  was  that  the  women  (nurses)  must  be  strong 
and  clever,  such  as  know  how  to — and  can — lift  the  poor  people  and  put 
them  to  bed,  and  minister  properly  to  the  sick  ;  otherwise  they  will  not 
be  taken.  Another  house  (Angers)  refused  to  admit  young  and  pretty 
women  as  nurses  or  servants  ;  Lille  would  not  have  any  under  twenty  or 
over  fifty.  The  plain  nurse's  dress  is  described  as  of  Stamford  cloth, 
at  Angers  in  the  early  thirteenth  century. 

Beyond  the  division  between  houses  for  lepers  and  houses  for  other 
sick  there  was  no  tendency  to  specialise.  Men  and  women,  foundlings, 
pregnant  women  might  all  be  taken  in,  in  most  houses.  The  dis- 
membered, thieves  recently  mutilated  or  branded,  the  blind,  deformed, 
and  paralysed  were  in  several  cases  shut  out,  quia  debilitas  tnembrorum 
non  est  infirmitas  in  uno  impotenti.  The  sick  should  be  such  as 
cannot,  because  of  their  sickness,  beg  from  door  to  door.  Foundling 
babes  were  reared  till  their  seventh  year  in  some  cases,  but  Troyes  did 
not  take  them  :  ad  nos  non  pertinet,  sed  ad  parrochiales  ecclesias.  At 
Angers  the  brethren  were  ordered  to  teach  children  in  the  cloister,  who 
were  foundlings,  perhaps,  or  convalescents.  One  hospital  orders  a  week's 
stay  after  convalescence,  in  case  of  any  relapse. 

The  fact  that  some  houses  specially  note  that  lepers  would  not  be 
received  may  show  that  exclusion  was  not  a  universal  rule.  But  the 
rules  for  the  lazarhouses  show  that  these  were  organised  as  a  rule  on 
a  distinct  plan.  In  the  ordinary  hospital  the  sick  were  not  members  of 
the  hospital,  but  came  and  went  freely.  The  written  rule  was  for  the 
brethren  and  sisters,  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  under  vows  of  religion. 
The  lepers,  on  the  contrary,  were  permanent  inmates,  and  formed  with 
their  attendants  a  single  -community  of  which  they  were  members, 
brethren  and  sisters.  M.  Le  Grand  gives  an  example  of  a  lazarhouse 
under  municipal  control,  that  of  the  burgesses  of  Andelys.  An  interest- 
ing group  of  medieval  manuscripts  relating  to  municipal  hospitals  might 
be  collected  in  England.  Mr.  Stevenson's  account  of  the  Nottingham 
hospitals,  for  instance,  shows  that  a  good  deal  may  still  lie  buried  in 
municipal  archives  that  would  enable  us  to  enlarge  considerably  what 
the  '  Monasticon  '  has  to  tell  on  this  subject.  Maby  Bateson. 
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Siger  de  Brabant  et  V Averroisme  latin  au  XIII"'^  Si&cle  :  Etude  critique 
et  Documents  in&dits.  Par  Piebre  Mandonnet,  0.  P.  ('  Collectanea 
Friburgensia,'    VIII.)    (Pribourg    (Suisse)  :     Librairie   de   I'Univer- 

site.     1899.) 

EssA  e  la  luce  eterna  di  Sigieri 

Che,  leggendo  nel  vico  degli  strami, 
Sillogizzo  invidiosi  veri.^ 

To  these  lines  of  Dante  Siger  of  Brabant  owes  such  fame  as  he 
possesses  for  the  world  of  modern  culture.  It  was  known,  indeed,  before 
the  appearance  of  Father  Mandonnet's  elaborate  work  that  Siger  was  con- 
demned for  heresy  in  1277  by  the  Inquisition  of  Paris,  and  that  he  died  in 
prison  at  Orvieto  some  years  afterwards.  But  there  was  little  knowledge, 
or  at  least  little  appreciation,  of  the  nature  of  his  heresies,  and  even  about 
the  scanty  facts  of  his  life  there  was  much  uncertainty  and  dispute.  One 
of  Siger's  writings  alone  had  been  printed,  his  '  Impossibilia,'  recently 
edited  by  Baeumker.  Father  Mandonnet  now  publishes  five  other  works, 
'  Quaestiones  Logicales,'  '  Quaestio  utrum  haec  sit  vera  :  Homo  est  animal 
nuUo  homine  existente  ?  ' '  Quaestiones  Naturales,' '  De  Aeternitate  Mundi,' 
'  Quaestiones  de  Anima  Intellectiva,'  and  (also  for  a  further  illustration  of 
his  subject)  a  portion  of  the  treatise  of  Aegidius  Romanus,  '  De  Erroribus 
Philosophorum,'  and  the  '  De  quindecim  problematibus  '  of  Albert  the 
Great.  Prefixed  to  these  texts  is  an  elaborate  discussion  in  320  quarto 
pages  of  the  events  leading  up  to  and  connected  with  the  condemnation 
of  Siger,  of  his  life  and  death,  of  the  whole  Averroistio  movement  in 
which  he  was  the  principal  figure,  and  of  the  troubles  in  the  university  of 
Paris  which  that  movement  brought  with  it.  This  work  is  of  the  highest 
importance  from  many  points  of  view.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the 
great  '  Cartularium '  of  the  university,  edited  by  Father  Denifle  and 
M.  Chatelain,  it  brings  out  the  true  significance  of  many  of  the  external 
and  constitutional  events  in  its  history  during  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  is  also  a  very  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  medieval  thought,  constantly  correcting  the  hasty 
generalisations  of  Renan,  Haureau,  and  other  writers  upon  the  Averroistic 
movement.  Father  Mandonnet  writes  with  taste,  insight,  and  good  sense. 
A  slight  disposition  to  depreciate  the  rival  Franciscan  philosophy  is  the 
only  indication  of  '  tendency  '  which  we  are  able  to  detect  in  this  very 
learned  work. 

As  with  most  of  the  less  known  medieval  writers,  the  ground  is  some- 
what encumbered  by  questions  of  disputed  identity  and  attribution.  Our 
author  makes  it  plain  that  Siger  of  Brabant  is  not  identical  with  Siger  of 
Courtrai,  who  really  belongs  to  the  following  century,  and  brushes  away  a 
whole  mass  of  misconceptions  which  have  arisen  from  the  confusion  of 
these  two  persons.  It  now  becomes  clear  that  Siger  of  Brabant  was 
really  the  leader  of  the  Averroistic  movement  which  divided  the  university 
of  Paris,  or  rather  the  faculty  of  arts,  into  two  halves,  which  actually 
in  1266  elected  separate  rectors.  It  was  against  him  that  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  directed  his  own  treatise  on  the  characteristic  Averroist  tenet 
the  '  unity  of  the  active  intellect.'  It  was  against  him  and  his  teaching 
that  the  first  condemnation  of  Averroistic  theses  was  aimed  in   1270. 

'  Paradiso,  x.  136-8. 
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From  that  time  the  Averroists  seem  to  have  carried  on  their  teaching 
in  secret.  In  1277  came  another  condemnation.  The  two  leaders,  Siger 
and  Boethius  de  Dacia,  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  died  as  prisoners  in  the 
Roman  court  at  Orvieto.  The  manner  of  their  death  has  been  matter  of 
great  controversy,  turning  upon  a  point  of  Tuscan  philology.  In  the 
poem  *  H  Fiore,'  by  Durante,  a  Florentine  physician  who  died  in  1805,  we 
read — 

Mastro  Sighier  non  ando  gaari  lieto  ; 

A  ghiado  il  fe'  morire  a  gran  dolore, 

Nella  corte  di  Roma,  ad  Orbivieto. 

Ghiado  has  been  held  to  mean  a  '  sword : '  its  real  meaning  appears 
to  be  detresse,  tourment.  Siger  died  not  by  a  formal  sentence,  but  in 
prison — a  victim  of  disease  or  neglect  or  ill-treatment ;  it  may  be  (this 
Father  Mandonnet  does  not  suggest),  from  the  effects  of  torture. 

The  writings  now  published  make  it  quite  clear  that  Siger  was  a 
typical  Averroist,  i.e.  a  pure  Aristotelian  who  taught  the  doctrine  of 
Aristotle  as  to  the  eternity  of  the  world,  the  unity  of  intellect,  the 
mortality  of  the  individual  soul,  and  the  like  without  the  compromises, 
accommodations,  and  corrections  adopted  by  the  orthodox  Aristotelians 
like  St.  Thomas.  Siger  and  his  followers  always  professed  that  they 
accepted  the  catholic  faith  as  Christians,  but,  as  they  also  asserted  that 
that  faith  was  contrary  to  reason,  it  is  natural  enough  that  they  failed  to 
satisfy  the  inquisitors  as  to  the  sincerity  of  their  professions  or  the  harm- 
lessness  of  their  teaching.  The  most  curious  thing  about  this  condemna- 
tion of  1277  is  that  along  with  Siger  several  tenets  of  his  great  rival 
St.  Thomas  were  condemned  also  both  by  the  bishop  of  Paris  and  by  the 
Dominican  archbishop  Kilwardby  at  Oxford.  Father  Mandonnet  makes 
it  plain  that  this  was  the  result  of  a  temporary  triumph  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Platonic -Augustinian  party,  who  availed  themselves  of  this 
outburst  of  scarcely  disguised  Naturalism  to  score  a  victory  over  the  new 
orthodox  and  Aristotelian  school  founded  by  the  great  Dominicans, 
Albert  and  Thomas. 

Why  was  such  a  man  as  Siger  placed  in  Paradise  by  the  Thomist 
Dante  ?  Our  author  shatters  the  pretty  little  romance  which  makes  Dante 
a  pupil  of  Siger  by  pointing  out  that  when  Siger  loft  Paris  Dante  was 
only  seven  years  old,  and  under  eighteen  when  the  master  died  (in  1283 
or  1284).  Siger,  Father  Mandonnet  thinks,  was  introduced  as  the 
typical  representative  of  the  faculty  of  arts  to  balance  the  theo- 
logians and  the  representatives  of  the  other  faculties  with  whom  he  is 
grouped,  and  the  poet  possibly  knew  little  of  the  precise  character  of 
his  doctrine.  Dante  may  possibly  have  taken  seriously  his  professions  of 
orthodoxy,  and  it  is  possible  that  though  the  political  teaching  of  Siger, 
based  on  Aristotle,  seems  harmless  enough,  political  sympathies  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  Dante's  immortalisation  of  the  now 
forgotten  schoolman.  At  all  events  the  position  assigned  to  him  shows 
the  importance  and  reputation  of  the  man.  Father  Mandonnet's  work 
will  be  invaluable  to  future  historians,  whether  of  the  medieval  universities 
or  of  medieval  thought.  This  brief  summary  of  his  conclusions  altogether 
fails  to  suggest  either  the  amount  of  interesting  information  which  is 
here  collected  or  the  immense  labour  and  varied  research  by  which  these 
results  have  been  reached.  H.  Bashdall. 
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Becords  of  the  Borough  of  Leicester.    Vol.  11.     1827-1509.    Edited  by 
Mary  Bateson.     (London:  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons.     1901.) 

In  a  notice  of  the  first  volume  of  the  'Leicester  Records'  in  this  Review^ 
we  drew  attention  to  the  important  bearing  of  the  material  which  it 
contained  upon  the  moot  question  as  to  the  position  of  the  merchant 
gild  in  the  early  constitution  of  English  municipalities.  Leicester 
was  too  exceptional  a  borough  to  provide  a  safe  basis  for  generalisation, 
but  here  at  all  events  the  real  governing  body  of  the  town  in  the 
thirteenth  century  was  the  merchant  gild,  with  which  the  older  port- 
moot  organisation  had,  to  a  great  extent,  coalesced.  In  the  period 
covered  by  the  present  volume  gild  and  portmoot  alike  drop  into 
the  background.  The  old  town  court  gradually  loses  what  remained 
of  its  administrative  functions,  while  the  institution  of  the  mayor's 
sessions  in  1464  cuts  short  its  judicial  work.  The  gild  becomes  a  mere 
ante-chamber  to  citizenship.  There  is  a  steady  elimination  of  the  un- 
organised, and  often  disorderly,  share  of  the  '  commonalty '  in  elections 
and  town  business.  The  common  executive  of  the  gild  and  portmoot, 
the  twenty-four  jurats  of  the  thirteenth  century,  have  long  ceased  to  be 
popularly  elected,  and  their  new  name  of  the  (mayor's)  '  brethren  of  the 
bench  '  still  further  emphasises  their  independence.  In  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  all  inhabitants  not  on  the  gild  roll  are  excluded 
from  '  common  hall '  as  '  unenfranchised.'  Finally  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  1489  substitutes  for  the  enfranchised  commonalty  a  body  of 
forty-eight,  chosen  not  by  them,  but  by  the  twenty-four.  Thus  the  close 
town  council  of  Leicester,  which  monopolised  for  three  centuries  the 
government  of  the  town,  came  into  existence.  This  development,  which 
had  of  course  been  going  on  all  over  England,  used  to  be  represented 
as  an  '  oligarchic  revolution,'  in  which  a  selfish  class  of  *  magnates ' 
succeeded  in  suppressing  for  three  centuries  an  originally  popular  system 
of  government  in  the  towns.  Mrs.  Green,  in  her  *  Town  Life  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century,'  strongly  traversed  the  view  which  regards  the  town 
council  phase  of  municipal  government  as  purely  reactionary.  In  an 
elaborate  section  of  her  introduction  to  the  present  volume  Miss  Bateson 
strengthens  the  proof  of  the  unhistorical  character  of  this  conception. 
The  error  arose  partly  from  ignoring  the  gradual  way  in  which  the 
change  came  about,  and  still  more  from  a  misleading  use  of  political  terms. 
To  apply  the  term  '  democracy '  to  the  town  government  of  the 
thirteenth  century  without  carefully  guarding  its  employment  was 
bound  to  give  a  false  impression.  It  is  true  that  the  *  commonalty '  as 
a  whole  then  enjoyed  a  direct  voice  in  the  elections  and  in  taxation,  which 
two  centuries  later  they  had  ceased  to  possess.  But  the  select  body  upon 
which  the  government  of  the  town  was  devolved,  the  twelve  or  the 
twenty-four,  were  invariably  chosen  from  the  '  magnates,'  and  at 
Leicester  at  all  events  the  community's  right  to  elect  them  seems  to 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  before  the  fourteenth  century  opened. 
Here,  then,  there  was  already  a  close  '  town  council,'  though  it  did  not 
yet  bear  that  name.  By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  choice 
of  one  of  the  town's  two  members  of  parliament  ^  had  come  into  the 
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^  The  mayor's  accounts  show  that  the  members  were  not  invariably  paid  at  the 
rate  of  two  shillings  a  day. 
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hands  of  this  small  non-elective  body.  The  truth  is  that,  as  Miss  Bateson 
points  out,  the  medieval  commons  had  no  clear  grasp  of  the  principles 
of  democratic  government.  They  let  slip  their  ancient  rights  of  express- 
ing assent  or  dissent  by  their  failure  to  devise  some  orderly  machinery 
for  carrying  them  into  effect.  In  the  troublous  times  at  the  close  of  the 
middle  ages  their  tumultuary  intervention  became  a  public  danger,  and 
it  was  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  good  order  that  Henry  VII  put  an 
end  to  it  at  Leicester.  The  addition  of  forty-eight  '  wise  and  sad  '  com- 
moners to  the  governing  body  is  evidence  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
excluding  the  popular  element  altogether.  The  forty-eight  were  about  a 
fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  householders  then  paying  to  the  subsidy,  and 
if  the  commons  had  been  capable  at  an  earlier  date  of  devising  such  a  system 
of  representation  for  themselves  they  might  have  kept  the  choice  of  the 
forty-eight  in  their  own  hands,  instead  of  having  it  left  to  the  twenty-four. 
In  that  case  no  Municipal  Corporations  Act  would  have  been  necessary  ; 
but  things  being  as  they  were,  the  '  town  council  period '  was  as  necessary 
a  stage  in  the  progress  of  municipal  government  as  the  Tudor  absolutism 
was  in  that  of  the  country  at  large. 

Among  many  other  interesting  features  of  the  growth  of  Leicester 
during  the  years  covered  by  this  volume  which  are  brought  out  by  Miss 
Bateson  in  her  analysis  of  its  contents  the  late  introduction  of  aldermen 
deserves  mention.  With  the  exception  of  the  early  aldermen  of  the 
gild  merchant  Leicester  had  no  officers  of  this  name  until  1484,  when 
the  town  was  divided  into  twelve  wards  for  the  purpose  of  borough  rate 
and  police,  each  under  an  alderman.  It  is  another  illustration  of  the 
variety  of  English  municipal  growth,  and  an  additional  warning  against 
hasty  generalisation. 

The  laborious  task  of  transcribing,  and,  in  most  cases,  translating, 
the  277  documents  printed  here  has  been  executed  with  all  the 
editor's  accustomed  skill  and  care.  Even  if  the  work  is  carried  no 
further  Miss  Bateson  will  have  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all 
students  of  British  municipal  history  by  her  accurate  reproduction  of 
original  documents,  her  admirably  full  indices,  and  her  learned  and 
luminous  introductions.  James  Tait. 

Nova  Legenda  Anglic.  Ee-edited,  with  Fresh  Material  from  Manuscripts 
and  Printed  Sources,  by  Gael  Horstman,  Ph.D.  Two  vols.  (Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press.     1901.) 

To  his  previous  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  medieval  writers  Dr. 
Horstman  has  now  added  this  laborious  edition  of  the  collection  usually 
known  as  Capgrave's.  John  Capgrave,  a  Norfolk  man  and  provincial  of 
the  Austin  Friars,  was  in  his  day  (1393-1464)  a  painstaking  hagiologist 
and  chronicler,  as  well  as  philosopher  and  theologian.  Laud  described 
him  as  '  learned  for  those  times.'  But  he  can  have  had  at  the  most  a 
slender  connexion  with  the  present  compilation,  which  we  owe  rather  to 
Benedictine  learning  and  the  patriotic  piety  of  the  St.  Alban's  chrono- 
grapher,  John  of  Tynemouth.  The  latter  was  born  at  Tynemouth  in  the 
last  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and,  as  it  appears,  was  priest  or 
perpetual  vicar  under  the  Black  priory  there.  His  serving  a  cure  of  souls 
would  be  compatible  with  membership  of  the  Benedictine  fraternity.     The 
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works  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  whose  convent  had  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  no  doubt  influenced  a  clerkly  and  devout  imagination,  and 
the  future  hagiographer  might  be  expected  to  bestow  especially  loving 
attention  on  the  life  of  St.  Oswin,  king  of  Deira,  who  after  his  martyrdom 
in  A.D.  651  was  interred  in  the  oratory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Tyne- 
mouth,  and  whose  reliques,  discovered  in  1065,  were  translated  a  genera- 
tion later  to  a  splendid  shrine  in  the  new  church.  The  king's  life  was 
written  on  that  occasion  by  one  of  the  monks,  and  a  psalter  which  had 
belonged  to  Oswin  himself,  the  charred  pages  of  which  are  still  extant, 
was  in  the  conventual  library  when  John  studied  there.  Tynemouth 
Priory,  powerful,  rich,  and  strongly  defended,  was  a  cell  of  St.  Alban's 
Abbey,  with  which  it  maintained  constant  intercourse.  Monks  of  St. 
Alban's  not  unfrequently  became  priors  of  Tynemouth,  and  priors  of 
Tynemouth  (such  as  Whethamstede)  sometimes  became  abbats  of  St. 
Alban's.  One  of  these,  Thomas  de  la  Mare  (prior  1341-9,  abbat  1349-96), 
gave  to  God  and  to  the  church  of  Blessed  Amphibalus  of  Redburn  (a  cell 
of  St.  Alban's),  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  monks  placed 
there  by  course,  the  finely  written  vellum  folio  from  whose  pages,  greatly 
damaged  by  the  fire  in  the  Cotton  library  of  1731,  Dr.  Horstman  has 
patiently  reconstructed  the  present  text.  Boston  of  Bury  gives  1366  as 
the  date  of  John  of  Tynemouth's  floruit.  If  this  were  correct  we  might 
suppose  that  John  accompanied  Thomas  de  la  Mare,  a  generous  patron  of 
learning,  from  Tynemouth  to  St.  Alban's — happier  than  the  cellarer,  John 
de  Trokelowe  (to  whose  labours  as  chronographer  of  St.  Alban's  he  himself 
shortly  succeeded),  who  with  his  prior  was  dragged  south  in  fetters  by 
Abbat  John  of  Berkhamstede,  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  to  transfer  the 
advowson  of  Tynemouth  to  Edward  I,  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  priory. 
Dr.  Horstman,  however,  points  out  that  our  author's  '  Golden  History  '  and 
its  continuation  just  fill  the  gap,  from  1327  to  1377,  in  the  composition 
of  chronicles  by  monks  of  St.  Alban's.  The  vicarage  of  Tynemouth  is 
found  vacant  in  1325,  and  the  post  of  chronographer  at  St.  Alban's  was 
then  waiting  to  be  filled.  It  seems  clear  that  John  of  Tynemouth  was 
summoned  to  fill  it.  His  unpublished  *  Historia  Aurea '  on  the  other  hand 
breaks  off  rather  abruptly  at  June  1347.  Internal  evidence  points  to  the 
'  Sanctilogium  '  having  been  finished  before  the  middle  of  the  century. 
Dr.  Horstman  then  suggests  with  probability  that  our  compiler  was  one 
of  the  forty  or  more  St.  Alban's  religious,  out  of  sixty,  who  were  carried 
off  by  the  great  plague  of  1348-9. 

The  great  abbey  was  the  principal  seat  of  English  historiography, 
and  in  its  scriptorium,  established  by  Lanfranc's  aid,  a  number  of  scribes 
were  constantly  engaged  in  copying  manuscripts  and  registering  events. 
Not  only  was  it  rich  in  books  (of  which  some  fragments  remain  in  the 
Bodleian),  but  it  was  a  convenient  centre  for  the  collection  of  materials 
for  the  great  works  which  John  set  before  his  eyes — a  martyrology  of  the 
catholic  church,  a  national  legendary  of  saints,  and  a  history  of  the 
world.  He  visited  Ely,  Canterbury,  London,  Glastonbury,  Hereford,  and 
Wales,  searching  the  libraries  of  convent  and  cathedral  church,  and, 
since  the  manuscripts  were  too  precious  to  be  borrowed,  making  large 
excerpts  on  the  spot.  Fortunately  for  us  he  does  not  deal  with  his 
materials  critically.      He   calls   himself    relator   simplex,   and    frankly 
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leaves  ardua  peritis  ventilanda,  giving  documents  rather  than  opinions, 
and  allowing  his  authorities  to  speak  for  themselves.  Had  he  been  a 
greater  genius,  or  more  fastidious  about  Latin  style,  he  might  have  been 
a  less  exemplary  compiler.     He  abridges,  but  does  not  alter. 

How  Capgrave's  name  came  to  be  attached  to  the  collection  of  Lives 
is  uncertain.  He  rearranged  them  in  alphabetical  order  rather  than  in 
that  of  the  kalendar,  but  can  have  done  little  else.  His  arrangement, 
with  some  omissions  and  the  addition  of  a  prologue  and  fifteen  new  hves 
of  *  English  '  saints — beginning  with  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  ending, 
in  point  of  date,  with  St.  Osmund,  canonised  in  1456 — was  printed  in 
1516  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  The  unknown  reviser  styles  himself 
collector  sive,  ut  ita  dicam,  aitctor  hiiiiis  opcris,  and  boldly  takes  credit 
for  the  work  as  a  compilation  of  his  own,  though  giving  no  evidence  of 
erudition  or  of  scholarship.  An  English  epitome  of  the  work  was 
printed  by  Pynson  in  the  same  twelvemonth,  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Kalendre  of  the  newe  Legende  of  Englande,'  the  lives  thus  abridged 
being  *  shortly  touched  more  lyke  to  a  Kalendre  than  a  Legende ' — 
i.e.  they  were  not  intended  to  be  read  in  church  as  part  of  the  divine  office. 
Wynkyn  de  Worde's  edition  appeared  under  the  title  'Nova  Legenda 
Anglie ; '  but  John  of  Tynemouth's  original  work  was  entitled 
*  Sanctilogium  AngHae,  Walliae,  Scotiae,  et  Hiberniae.'  It  was  particu- 
larly rich  in  Welsh  saints  ;  and  if  John  of  Tynemouth  is  to  be  identified, 
as  seems  probable,  with  Johannes  Anglicus,  seuforsan  Camhrohritanus 
of  Pits's  appendix,  he  first  compiled  a  book  of  British  lives  and  then 
embodied  this  in  a  larger  collection.  The  anonymous  Tudor  reviser 
justifies  the  short  title  of  his  edition  by  the  consideration  that  most  of 
the  saints  contained  in  it  belonged  to  the  '  country  now  called  England,' 
and  that  to  this  realm  of  England  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  ought 
of  right  to  be  subject  and  obedient. 

This  edition,  of  which  there  are  eight  copies  known,  has  been  patiently 
collated  by  Dr.  Horstman  with  the  damaged  pages  of  Thomas  de  la 
Mare's  gift  to  Redburn.  The  Cotton  MS.  Tiberius  E  i.  is  not  impossibly 
the  actual  original  manuscript  written  under  the  direction  of  John  of 
Tynemouth  himself.  With  the  further  help  of  the  primitive  'Vitae,' 
wherever  obtainable.  Dr.  Horstman  has  reconstructed  as  true  a  text  as 
can  be  looked  for  of  this  valuable  hagiography.  In  the  foot  notes  he 
traces  as  far  as  possible  John  of  Tynemouth's  sources  and  authorities, 
and  though  an  apology  is  offered  for  the  unfinished  condition  of  his  in- 
troduction, which  occupies  sixty  pages  of  small  type,  it  embodies  the 
results  of  much  research  and  ingenuity.  Some  day  he  may  be  able  to 
rewrite  it  in  a  rather  less  intricate  shape,  and  cleared  of  repetition.  For 
example  the  contents  of  note  1  on  p.  xvii  are  repeated  on  p.  xxi,  and 
those  of  p.  xvi,  note  3,  are  found  again  in  p.  xxi,  note  1,  and  a 
third  time  on  pp.  xxii,  xxiii.  The  statement  about  the  '  Vita  S.  Oswmi ' 
on  p.  xxxix  is  repeated  overleaf;  and  there  are  other  redundancies. 
There  is  some  want  of  hterary  form  in  printing  names  side  by  side  in 
Latin  and  Saxon  shape,  as  Laurentius  and  Paulin.  *  Everything  is  water 
to  his  mill '  (p.  xxxi)  should  surely  be  '  grist.'  That  old  outlaw  and  enemy 
of  educated  men  '  rehable  '  ought  not  to  appear.  Again,  we  are  hardly  pre- 
pared for  a  vividly  purple  patch  of  eloquence  like  that  on  p.  xxix  by 
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severe  abbreviations  and  symbols.  But  these  tokens  of  wearied  haste  are 
trifling  specks  on  the  fair  fruit  of  Dr.  Horstman's  operose  and  conscien- 
tious scholarship.  He  has  been  blamed  for  not  indexing  these  volumes  ; 
but  the  enormous  labour  this  would  have  entailed  was  scarcely  called  for> 
The  lives,  with  their  appended  narrations,  are,  as  has  been  said,  in  alpha- 
betical, not  in  chronological  or  kalendarial  order.  John  of  Tynemouth 
had  arranged  them  by  the  anniversaries  of  death.  St.  Edward  Confessor, 
e.g.,  was  commemorated  on  5  Jan.,  and  his  double  translation  on 
13  Oct.  (as  in  our  present  kalendar)  is  not  noticed.  The  church  of  Eng- 
land at  the  Eeformation  retained  the  commemorations  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Edward's  martyrdom  and  translation.  Only  the  former  appears  in 
the  '  Sanctilogium.'  St.  Alban's  name  has  since  1662  been  placed  against 
17  June  instead  of  22  June.  The  late  Eev.  J.  K.  Lunn  suggested  that  this 
was  due  to  a  misreading  of  the  numeral  xxii ,  for  xvii,  and  a  statement  of 
Prebendary  Wordsworth  in  his  recent  *  Sarum  Processional '  (p.  xvi)  that 
St.  Alban  appears  on  the  17th  in  the  Sarum  *  Missale  '  of  1508,  in  a  Bangor 
MS.,  in  the  '  Preces  Privatae  '  of  1568,  and  in  a  psalter  of  1617  has  since 
{Church  Times,  6  Dec.  1901,  p.  664)  been  withdrawn  by  him  as 
regards  the  Missal  and  the  Bangor  MS.  John  of  Tynemouth  brings  his 
roll  down  to  St.  Thomas  of  Dover,  murdered  in  1295.  The  latest  name 
in  the  Anglican  kalendar  (not  counting  King  Charles)  is  St.  Richard  of 
Chichester,  oh.  1253,  translated  1276.  Students  must  feel  very  much  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Horstman  for  his  labours,  and  to  the  Clarendon  Press  for 
the  admirable  way  in  which  they  are  printed.        Douglas  Macleanb. 

The  Little  Bed  Book  of  Bristol.  Published  under  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  the  City  and  County  of  Bristol.  Edited  by  Fbancis  B. 
BiCKLEY.  Two  vols.  (Bristol,  Hemmons ;  London,  Sotheran. 
1900.) 

The  city  which  was  for  centuries  of  second  importance  to  London  only  in 
the  kingdom  as  a  trading  port,  Bristol,  '  the  queen's  chamber,'  is  rich  in 
old  records  of  its  history,  and  the  corporation  have  done  honour  to  them- 
selves by  the  publication  of  the  contents  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
among  them.  The '  Little  Red  Book '  is  an  example  of  the  volumes  set  up  by 
many  a  municipal  corporation  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  for 
the  purpose  of  registering  documents  touching  the  town  and  its  internal 
jurisdiction,  to  be  used  for  reference  and  as  books  of  record.  The  name  was 
taken  from  the  colour  of  its  stained  deer-skin  cover ;  they  had  a  century 
later  in  Bristol  also  a  '  Great  Red  Book  '  and  a  '  Great  White  Book,'  and 
similar  names  are  found  among  other  corporation  books.  A  book  of  this 
kind  in  York,  begun  in  1376,  is  called  '  Liber  diversorum  memorandorum 
Civitatem  Ebor.  tangentium '  (a  precious  volume  much  injured  by  water 
a  few  years  ago,  and  the  publication  of  which  by  the  late  Canon  Raine 
was  unfortunately  never  brought  to  fruition).  The  object  of  the  *  Little  Red 
Book '  is  declared  by  the  first  entry  made  in  it,  dated  1844,  by  William  de 
Colford,  then  recorder  of  Bristol,  viz.  to  set  down  the  ordinances  and 
customs  of  the  town  and  other  things  necessary  to  be  kept  in  perpetual 
remembrance.  It  was  in  this  year  that  forty-eight  burgesses,  whose 
names  are  given,  were  elected  to  aid  the  mayor  in  better  governing  the 
town ;  and  the  record  of  the  fact  by  Colford  appears  to  be  the  first  mention 
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of  the  common  coxmcil  so  constituted,  though  their  institution  was  con- 
firmed by  royal  charter  in  1373.  The  early  part  of  the  century  was  a  period 
of  reform  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  ;  the  citizens  had  obtained  a  charter  in 
1381  confirming  certain  liberties  and  customs,  but  now,  thirteen  years 
later,  Colford  says  that  many  good  customs  '  having  been  abused  and 
some  almost  forgotten,'  the  old  customs  and  ordinances  were  considered 
and  amended,  and  new  ones  were  made  by  the  forty-eight  and  others  of 
the  commonalty.  He  then  gives  the  charter  of  1331  itself.  The  thirty- 
five  revised  ordinances,  presumed  to  be  those  of  1344,  are  copied  into  the 
middle  of  the  book  (fol.  100)  ;  but  the  editor,  who  prints  them  directly 
after  Colford's  first  entries,  does  not  explain  why  they  should  be  there, 
nor  his  reasons  for  identifying  them.  However  the  general  character  of 
the  customs,  resembling  those  of  other  towns  about  this  period,  and  the 
mention  of  the  forty-eight  in  one  of  them,  showing  that  the  date  must 
be  earlier  than  1373,  when  the  common  council  were  reduced  to  forty,  leave 
little  doubt  that  the  identification  is  correct,  and  this  conclusion  is  probably 
confirmed  by  the  style  of  handwriting.  It  may  be  remarked  also  that  in 
the  manuscript  they  immediately  precede  the  ordinances  of  some  of  the  crafts 
of  the  town,  which  were  also  amended  and  confirmed  by  the  mayor  and 
forty-eight  councillors,  W.  Colford  still  being  recorder,  in  1346.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  volume  are  found  '  Proclamationes  Ville  Bristollie,'  another 
set  of  forty  short  town  ordinances  of  the  fourteenth  century,  perhaps 
reaffirmed  and  issued  a  little  later  than  those  of  1344.  Colford's  name 
is  not  found  in  connexion  with  these. 

It  may  thus  be  surmised  that  the  recorder  having  put  his  prefatory 
memorandum,  the  recent  charter,  and  perhaps  the  oaths  of  officials  near 
the  beginning,  left  a  division  of  the  book  blank  for  future  miscellaneous 
entries,  and  placed  further  on  (about  the  middle)  first  the  customs  or  con- 
stitutions of  the  town,  then  the  regulations  of  several  crafts,  leaving  here 
and  there  small  blanks  which  were  utiUsed  later.  And  this  plan  was 
continued;  so  that  we  get  the  ordinaries  (or  sets  of  ordinances)  of  seventeen 
different  crafts,  not  all  of  one  date,  but  as  amended,  confirmed  by  the 
mayor's  court,  and  then  entered  here  at  different  times  between  1344  and 
1445.  Fresh  amendments  and  new  clauses  were  inserted  as  occasion 
arose,  this  book  being  acknowledged  as  the  authentic  and  legal  record. 
These  town  constitutions  and  gild  ordinances  together  occupy  about  the 
third  quarter  of  the  original  volume. 

The  book  being  established  for  consultation  and  practical  use,  before 
printing  had  brought  statutes  and  books  of  practice  into  the  town  clerk's 
office,  it  contains  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  documents,  some  of  local  power 
and  record,  others  of  national  authority.  Among  the  first,  besides  the 
two  kinds  of  ordinances,  are  oaths  of  officials,  hsts  of  the  common  council, 
renewal  of  the  mayor's  seal  in  1359,  appointment  of  commissioners  and 
of  chaplains  to  chantries,  foundation  deeds  of  chantries,  settlement  of 
disputes,  claims  by  men  of  other  places  for  freedom  from  tolls  and  dues 
in  Bristol,  with  acknowledgment  of  their  royal  charters.  It  was  of 
importance  in  a  great  commercial  centre  to  have  note  of  '  foreigners  ' 
whom  they  must  allow  to  pass  free  of  custom,  when  the  imposing  of 
these  local  dues  entered  so  largely  into  the  fiscal  system  of  the  age. 
Among  the  matters  of  public  authority  here  inscribed  are  '  Lex  Mercatoria,' 
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the  laws  of  016ron,  and  two  other  old  laws  relating  to  the  sea,  abstract 
of  statutes  against  admirals,  ordinance  of  the  staple,  extracts  from 
several  statutes,  the  assize  of  bread,  ale,  and  wine,  &c.  In  like  manner 
the  fourteenth-century  Leicester  'Vellum  Book  '  contains  extracts  from  two 
statutes  of  the  bakers  and  of  the  pillory,  the  assizes  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  of  bread  and  ale,  with  a  table  of  prices  of  wool ;  ^  and  in 
similar  '  memorandum  '  books  of  other  towns  such  copies  of  old  laws  are 
found.  The  original  book,  which  covers  the  dates  1344  to  1422,  was  full,  but 
more  leaves  were  added  at  the  beginning  and  end,  on  which  many 
interesting  items  have  been  written  from  time  to  time,  and  of  all  of  these 
the  editor  has  wisely  taken  account.  The  old  book  itself  is  an  early 
example  of  paper  of  foreign  manufacture,  with  a  water  mark  which  is 
found  also  on  paper  among  the  archives  of  Genoa  of  1336 ;  while  the 
outer  cover  (shown  in  the  frontispiece  to  vol.  ii.)  bears  a  descriptive  title 
of  the  contents  signed  by  Robert  Ricart,  town  clerk  of  Bristol  from  1479 
to  1506,  whose  handiwork  is  also  found  inside. 

To  avoid  useless  repetition  all  matter  already  printed  elsewhere  has 
been  omitted  in  this  edition,  merely  a  note  of  each  piece,  with  a  reference 
to  the  publication,  being  given.  The  editor,  in  a  short  historical  introduc- 
tion, endeavours  to  classify  the  contents.  Documents  and  entries  concern- 
ing the  town  as  a  whole  are  printed  (except  the  charter  of  1331,  printed 
by  Seyer) ;  the  ordinances  of  gilds  and  the  '  compositions '  of  chantries 
(classified  together,  although  very  different)  are  also  printed  entire.  The 
charters  and  privileges  of  other  towns  and  places  entered  in  evidence  of 
exemptions  to  their  traders  entering  Bristol,  which  occupy  many  pages 
of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  volume,  are  calendared  in  abstract,  the 
facts  so  given  sufficiently  testifying  to  the  attraction  of  commerce  to  the 
town  from  afar.  Such  a  register  as  this  may  thus  preserve  a  charter  or 
other  document,  the  original  of  which  is  lost,  as  occasionally  happens. 
These  abstracts  would  serve  as  indication  to  the  searcher.  The  miscel- 
laneous entries  beyond  these  are  printed  in  full  when  they  are  of  any  im- 
portance. 

The  collection  of  ancient  oaths,  in  Old  French,  probably  entered  in  or 
about  the  time  of  Recorder  Colford,  is  particularly  interesting  from  its 
completeness,  indicating  not  only  who  were  the  principal  officials  of  an 
important  municipality  in  the  time  of  Edward  III,  but  several  of  minor 
degree,  and  other  persons  under  allegiance  to  the  town.  The  list  comprises 
mayor,  bailiffs,  stewards,  recorder,  common  (or  town)  clerk,  clerk  of  the 
hundred  {clericus  tundere  or  tundredi),  mayor's  sergeant,  king's  sergeant, 
constable  of  the  peace,  coroner,  marine  sergeant,  freeman  of  the  town, 
gaoler,  gate-keeper,  chantry  priest,  the  wardens  of  several  crafts,  the 
surveyor  of  common  works,  and  two  or  three  more.  It  will  be  observed 
that  among  these  is  no  alderman  (except  as  head  of  the  weavers'  gild) 
nor  common  councillor  ;  the  oath  for  the  latter  was  perhaps  not  yet 
composed.  But  though  no  special  oath  is  entered  we  know  that  alder- 
men were  elected  at  this  period  in  Bristol,  and  that  the  mayor  must 
previously  have  served  in  that  office,  from  two  clauses  of  the  old  constitu- 
tions mentioned  above.  The  origin  of  aldermen  in  municipal  corpora- 
tions is  obscure ;  as  the  head  of  craft  and  merchant  gilds  the  title  is 

'  See  MisB  Bateson's  note,  Engl.  Hist.  Bev.  xiv.  502,  189&. 
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common.  May  it  be  that  the  aldermen  of  certain  important  gilds,  being, 
in  virtue  of  that  position,  the  burgesses  of  tried  worth,  became  gradually 
recognised  as  chiefs  of  the  town  liable  for  certain  municipal  duties,  one 
of  which  was  to  take  the  office  of  mayor  when  called  on  ?  Light  on  this 
and  similar  problems  will  come  from  the  study  of  early  oaths  and 
customs  like  those  preserved  in  the  '  Little  Ked  Book.' 

No  mention  is  here  found  of  the  ancient  gild  merchant,  though  the 
editor  quotes  the  inquisition  of  1372,  recorded  in  the  *  Great  Red  Book,' 
and  printed  at  length  by  Dr.  Gross,  which  shows  that  Bristol  had  its  libera 
gilda  mercatoria  with  its  liberties  long  before  the  date  of  this  '  Book.' 
Among  the  gilds  enrolled  in  its  pages,  however,  two  call  upon  our 
attention,  the  first  being  that  of  the  kalendars,  well  known  as  a  feature 
in  old  Bristol.  Two  early  capital  documents  relating  to  this,  although 
copied  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  are  welcome,  printed  in  their 
entirety,  while  a  bishop's  mandate  to  the  fraternity  in  1374  to  desist 
from  neglecting  the  duties  of  divine  service,  and  the  presentation  of  a 
chantry  priest  in  1491,  attested  by  the  mayor's  seal,  show  the  double 
position  of  this  interesting  body.  The  second  is  a  fraternity  established 
by  the  '  crafte  off  maryners  '  in  1445,  with  ordinances  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  priest  and  twelve  poor  mariners  in  a  hospital  under  the 
management  of  two  wardens  annually  chosen  by  the  craft ;  the  whole 
was  put  under  the  authority  of  the  corporation,  the  names  of  fifteen 
sworn  ships'  masters  being  added,  no  doubt  as  members. 

For  a  place  of  such  maritime  importance  as  Bristol  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  entries  touching  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  and  other  matters 
of  the  sea.  Bristol  had  its  own  court  of  admiralty  ;  a  list  of  twenty  neigh- 
bouring towns  within  its  jurisdiction  is  enumerated,  dated  1462,  a  grant 
of  1446  having  exempted  the  burgesses  from  the  power  and  interference 
of  the  admiralty  of  England.  Early  in  the  volume  is  a  fourteenth-century 
copie  des  Routes  de  Olero2m  des  jugementz  et  des  estatutz  de  la  myer, 
the  early  code  of  sea  laws  in  use  along  our  coasts,  most  necessary  for 
the  guidance  of  a  community  of  merchant  adventurers.  As  it  has 
been  long  printed  this  text  is  omitted,  but  Mr.  Bickley  omits  to  men- 
tion that  it  is  found  in  the  *  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,'  edited  by 
Sir  T.  Twiss,  who  refers  to  this  very  copy  at  Bristol  (introd.  p.  Ixi). 
But  the  greatest  rarity  in  the  *  Little  Eed  Book,'  also  set  down  about 
the  same  period  for  the  benefit  of  a  trading  community,  is  a  treatise 
on  merchant  law  entitled  '  Lex  Mercatoria,  que,  quando,  ubi,  inter  quos 
et  de  quibus  sit,'  comprised  in  twenty- one  chapters.  Since  the  work  was 
printed  off  Mr.  Bickley  has  found  from  other  sources  that  this  tract  must 
have  been  composed  about  1300,  and  that  it  is  referred  to  as  an  authority 
in  1844 ;  but  it  seems  to  have  remained  hitherto  unknown.  Otherwise 
it  would  have  formed  a  useful  adjunct  to  Messrs.  Elton  &  Costelloe's 
valuable  *  Report  on  Market  Rights  and  Tolls ; '  for  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  it  embodied  the  experience  and  practice  regulating  the 
travelling  merchants,  especially  at  fairs,  no  less  than  the  traditional  laws 
formed  by  the  necessities  of  the  early  traders  in  their  gilda  mercatoria 
within  the  towns.  The  two  first  chapters,  '  Quo  modo  lex  mercatoria 
differt  a  lege  communi '  and  '  De  plegiis  ad  prosequendum  et  preceptis  ad 
attachiandum,'  indicate  traces  of  this,  both  in  principle  and  example. 
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The  work  is  enriched  by  several  plates  reproducing  Smith's  view  of 
Bristol,  1568,  local  buildings,  and  facsimiles  of  pages,  charter,  &c. ;  and  fine 
engravings  are  given  of  the  seals  of  Bristol,  mayoral  and  communal, 
together  with  those  of  the  staple  and  the  admiralty. 

L.  TouLMiN  Smith. 

Siir  les  Dates  de  trots  Lettres  inedites  de  Jean  Lascaris,  Ambassadeur 
de  France  a  Venise  (1604-1509).  Par  L.  G.  Pelissier.  (Paris: 
Imprimerie  Nationale.     1901.) 

M.  Pelissier  has  done  well  to  publish  these  three  highly  interesting  and 
valuable  letters,  hitherto  inedited.  He  has  correctly  fixed  their  dates. 
They  are  unfortunately  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence of  that  great  scholar  Jean  Lascaris  while  employed  by  Lewis  XII 
of  France  on  a  mission  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  loss  is  to  be 
deplored  for  two  special  reasons :  the  period  covered  by  Lascaris's 
mission,  the  period  preceding  the  League  of  Cambray,  is  one  of  the  most 
complicated  in  Venetian  history ;  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  the  French 
king  had  virtually  come  to  a  secret  agreement  as  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  republic.  But  France  had  no  desire  to  see  the  emperor  in  North  Italy. 
Maximilian  was  demanding  from  Venice  the  free  passage  of  the  Alps ; 
the  French  king  wished  his  allies,  the  Venetians,  to  refuse.  The  republic, 
warned  as  to  possible  French  treachery,  was  in  doubt  whether  to  throw 
in  her  lot  with  the  emperor  or  with  the  king.  Lascaris  was  sent  to 
Venice  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  senate  of  the  danger  from  the 
empire  and  of  the  king  of  France's  good  faith.  The  second  special 
reason  for  regret  for  the  loss  of  Lascaris's  letters  is  the  admirable  quality 
of  the  three  now  published  by  M.  Pelissier.  Although  the  key  to 
French  policy  was  in  the  hands  of  Amboise  and  the  essential  negotia- 
tions were  carried  on  at  Paris  rather  than  in  Venice,  Lascaris's  despatches 
contain  many  interesting  appreciations  of  persons  and  of  situations — for 
example,  his  opinion  on  Alviano's  Tuscan  campaign  and  his  warning  to 
the  republic  against  permitting  Maximilian's  troops  to  make  the  passage 
of  the  Alps, 

'  sachans  quel  droyt  ledit  roi  des  Remains  se  dit  avoir  siir  touttes  vous  (vos) 
villes  de  la  Lombardie  et  qu'il  a  promis  de  les  distribuer  k  ceulx  qu'ilz  a 
avecques  luy.'  '  Vous  desliberez,  Messeigneurs '  (he  says)  '  de  lui  denyer  le 
passaige,  maiz  il  ne  soufiist  pas  desliberer,  11  fault  aussi  veoir  comment  vous 
voulez  cecy  faire.'  '  Vous  dittez  que  ledit  passaige  est  fort  estroict :  il  ne  se 
fault  pas  fier  des  fortresses  et  estroits  passaiges,  car  les  AUemans  les  cognoissent 
bien.'  'Vous  dittez  que  maintenant  est  le  froyt  et  I'yvert:  lesdits  AUemans 
sont  nez  et  nourris  entre  le  froyt  et  la  glace,  et  ou  temps  de  pluye  et  maulvais 
temps  les  larrons  font  mieulx  leur  cas  qu'en  autre  temps.' 

This  is  excellent  sense  clearly  expressed,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  note  is  not  the  official  note  of  diplomatic  correspondence. 
The  balance  of  the  sentences  betrays  the  man  of  letters.  The  same 
quality  is  discernible  when  Lascaris — in  order  to  illustrate  the  probable 
action  of  the  Germans,  who,  finding  France  fully  armed,  will,  *  like  the 
river  Po,  leave  the  bank  where  the  dykes  are  strong,  and  flood  the  bank 
where  the  dykes  are  weak  ' — takes  this  vivid  image  from  the  geography 
of  the  country  so  well  known  to  his  audience. 
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The  loss  of  Lascaris's  despatches  would  not  have  been  so  deplorable  had 
it  not  been  for  losses  in  the  Venetian  archives.  The  series  '  Esposizioni 
Principi,'  where  we  should  have  found  the  envoy's  communications  to  the 
government  and  the  doge's  repUes,  is  wanting  for  the  years  of  Lascaris's 
embassy,  and  we  are  left  with  some  few  passages  in  '  Senato,  Deliberazioni 
Secrete,'  where  instructions  as  to  those  replies  are  issued  by  the  Senate. 

M.  Pelissier's  documents  deal  with  the  mission  of  1504-9.  But 
Lascaris  had  been  in  Venice  on  another  mission  the  year  before  :  a  dl  Q 
{zugno)  in  questi  zorni  vene  a  Veniexia  uno  orator  del  re  di  Franza,  di 
natione  greco,  nominato  domino  Zuan  Laschari.^  He  was  charged  to 
propose  a  new  treaty  with  France,  but  the  government  replied  that  the 
existing  treaty  seemed  sufficient.  The  envoy  on  this  occasion  was  lodged 
in  the  Palazzo  Correr.  In  August  he  was  joined  by  another  French  envoy, 
Accursio  Maynier.  In  October  of  the  same  year  Lascaris  was  in  Rome, 
and  in  January  1504  he  was  at  Lyons.  On  23  Oct.  1504  the  Venetian 
ambassador  in  France  announced  the  arrival  shortly  in  Venice  of  the 
Twvo  legato,  Zuan  Laschari ;  and  on  21  Nov.  the  senate  ^  issued  orders  to 
provide  lodging,  boats,  and  one  hundred  ducats  a  month  for  the  coming 
envoy.  Lascaris  meantime  had  fallen  ill  at  Milan, ^  and  this  slightly  delayed 
his  arrival,  but  on  the  22nd  he  reached  Venice  in  a  downpour  of  rain  and 
was  conducted  to  his  lodging  in  the  Palazzo  Morosini,  in  the  Campo  San 
Polo.^  On  the  24th  he  was  received  in  the  Collegio  and  presented  his  letters  ; 
on  the  26th  he  had  another  audience,  and  on  the  28th  the  doge  received 
instructions  from  the  Senate  as  to  the  reply  he  should  give  to  both. 

M.  Pelissier  justly  remarks  that  our  sources  for  a  study  of  Lascaris's 
diplomatic  career  are  extremely  scanty,  but  with  the  help  of  Sanudo  and 
the  archives  at  Venice  something  might  be  done.  The  letters  published 
by  M.  Pehssier  would  form  a  valuable  contribution  towards  an  interesting 
monograph.  Hokatio  F.  Bkown. 

English  Law  and  the  Renaissance  (the  Rede  Lecture  for  1901) ;  with 
some  Notes.  By  Frederic  W.  Maitland,  LL.D.,  Hon.  D.C.L., 
Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England  in  Cambridge  University, 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press.     1901.) 

Before  reading  Professor  Maitland's  lecture  one  may  perhaps,  from  its 
title,  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  period  is  intended  to  be  covered  by  the 
author.  The  term  *  Renaissance,'  like  '  middle  ages,'  is  an  indefinite  one, 
especially  when  used  in  connexion  with  law.  There  was  a  renaissance  of 
law  earlier  than  that  of  art  or  letters.  There  may  be  said  to  be,  indeed, 
two  periods  of  renaissance  of  jurisprudence — the  first  in  the  twelfth 
century,  marking  the  rise  of  the  glossarists  and  profoundly  influencing 
English  law  (as  Bracton's  writings,  inter  alia,  testify),  and  the  second, 
which  connects  with  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  marks 
the  '  reception '  of  Roman  law  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  other  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  It  is  with  the  second  of  these  that  Professor  Maitland 
deals.  Short  though  the  volume  be,  it  is  full  of  good  matter  ;  and  by  no 
means  the  least  of  its  merits  is  that  it  is  expressed  in  a  lively  and  incisivq 

'  Sanudo,  Diarii,  v.  53. 

^  Archivio  di  Stato,  Senato,  Secreta.    Reg.  40,  c.  64. 

»  Sanudo,  vi.  98.  ♦  Jbid.  vi.  801. 
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style  ;  nor  is.  the  quality  of  '  airy  fancy,'  so  essential  to  a  good  historian, 
absent  from  its  pages.  Epigrammatic  remarks  meet  one  on  nearly  every 
page,  as,  for  instance,  '  a  man  may  be  disorderly  without  being  a  jurist ' 
(p.  12) ;  '  national  character,  the  genius  of  a  people,  is  a  wonder-working 
spirit  which  stands  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  historian  '  (p.  23)  ;  *  law 
schools  make  tough  law  '  (p.  26). 

No  one  can  speak  with  higher  authority  than  Professor  Maitland  on  a 
topic  of  English  legal  history,  for,  in  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  early  common  law,  he  has  made  fruitful  incursions  into  the  fields  of 
the  civil  and  the  canon  law.  Our  author's  view  seems  to  be  that  England 
was  saved  from  the  '  reception '  of  Roman  law,  which  took  place  in 
Germany,  Scotland,  &c.,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  mainly  by  its  established 
common  law  courts  and  its  system  of  legal  education  at  the  Inns  of  Court. 
We  venture  to  think,  however,  that  nearly  as  important  as  either  of  these 
was  the  considerable  infusion  of  Roman  law  into  the  English  system, 
which  had  already  taken  place  in  the  thirteenth  century,  if  not  earlier. 
Dr.  Brunner  seems  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  says,  in  a  passage 
cited  by  Professor  Maitland  (p.  85),  that  the  early  inoculation  of  England 
and  France  with  the  prophylactic  (would  Professor  Maitland  prefer  to  say 
virus  ?)  of  Roman  law  saved  them  from  that  wholesale  importation  of 
the  corpus  iuris  which  took  place  in  Germany.  At  any  rate  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  several  factors  above  mentioned  made  any  general  adoption 
of  Roman  law  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  (and  especially  as 
regards  land  tenures)  almost  an  impossibility.  Our  author  seems  to 
think  that  it  would  have  been  a  misfortune  attended  with  constitutional 
dangers  if  there  had  been  any  further  infusion  of  Roman  law  into 
English.  That  is  a  matter  on  which  opinions  may  differ.  Does  Pro- 
fessor Maitland  think  that  Scotland  suffered  from  the  considerable 
*  reception  '  which  marks  its  history  ?  If  he  contends  that  the  English 
law  during  the  seventeenth  and  following  centuries  has  been  superior  to 
that  of  its  neighbour,  I  am  afraid  that  he  will  find  it  hard  to  get  any 
Scotch  lawyer  to  agree  with  him.  Would  not  an  early  fusion  of  common 
law  and  equity  have  been  an  unmixed  benefit  for  England,  and  saved 
much  confusion  and  injustice?  On  one  matter,  however,  it  must,  I 
think,  in  fairness  be  conceded  that  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law 
reception  in  Scotland  produced  an  injurious  result  which  England 
escaped,  and  Professor  Maitland,  with  great  acuteness  (though  without 
adverting  to  Scotland),  has  called  attention  to  it.  On  p.  84  he  says,  '  It  is 
a  serious  question  what  would  have  become  of  our  English  copyholders 
if  in  the  sixteenth  century  Roman  law  had  been  received.'  Yes,  that  is  a 
pregnant  question.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  kindly  tenants  or  rentallers, 
who  were  pretty  numerous  in  the  Lowlands  before  the  Reformation  and 
corresponded  to  the  English  copyholders,  were  to  a  great  extent  deprived  of 
their  rights  because  the  judges  applied  to  them  the  Roman  doctrines  of 
locatio  and  ususfriictus.^     Unfortunately  this  subject  has  not  been  fully 

•  Some  of  them  were  compelled  to  accept  feus.  I  have  now  before  me  a  book  of 
rentals  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  attested  by  Sir  James  Sandilands,  the 
last  preceptor  of  the  order,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  shows  how  extensive  were 
the  lands  and  how  numerous  the  tenants  of  that  body  in  Scotland,  It  is  probable 
that  a  large  proportion  of  their  tenants  were  rentallers. 
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examined  by  any  writer,  though  Walter  Eoss  has  made  some  valuable 
remarks  upon  it.^  Only  a  few  relics  of  the  ancient  Scottish  villeins  are 
now  to  be  found,  such  as  the  king's  kindly  tenants  of  Lochmaben,  whose 
tenure  has  become  practically  freehold.  A  remark,  however,  which  Pro- 
fessor Maitland  makes  at  the  end  of  the  note  on  p.  84,  viz.  '  The  true 
Komanist,  I  take  it,  can  know  but  one  dominium  and  is  likely  to  give  that 
one  to  the  lord,'  can  hardly  be  accepted.  Gains  indeed  hazards  the 
remark  that  early  Roman  law  knew  only  one  kind  of  dominium,  but  in  his 
time  and  long  before  it  and  down  to  Justinian  the  distinction  between 
Quiritarian  and  what  Theophilus  calls  bonitarian  ownership  was  esta- 
blished, nearly  all  the  iura  dominii  being  given  to  the  equitable  owner. 
So  emphyteusis  in  the  later  empire  became  almost  equivalent  to 
dominium,  and  the  relationship  between  the  lord's  estate  and  the  emphy- 
teuta's  was  apparently  in  the  middle  ages  developed  into  the  dominium 
directum  and  dominium  utile  of  the  glossarists  and  feudalists. 

Our  author  is  too  learned  a  lawyer  to  belittle  indiscriminately,  as 
some  do,  the  influence  that  Roman  law  has  had  upon  the  development  of 
EngUsh.  I  venture,  however,  to  demur  to  the  description  (p.  31)  of  the 
corpus  iuris  a,s  'dead.'  I  should  prefer  to  say  that  it  has  become  in 
large  measure  transformed ;  the  principles  and  rules  enunciated  by 
Ulpian  and  the  other  classical  jurists  are,  many  of  them,  not  only  not 
dead,  but  they  can  never  die.  The  fundamental  notions  of  contract, 
delict  or  tort,  property,  marriage,  suretyship,  fraud,  mistake,  &c.,  are 
surely  expressed  in  pretty  much  the  same  language  to-day  as  they  were 
by  Labeo  and  his  successors,  and  the  more  a  nation  advances  in  civilisa- 
tion the  more  likely  it  is  to  realise  and  appreciate  them.  We  need  not 
but  rejoice  that  we  are  the  inheritors  of  the  best  ideas  of  the  best  civili- 
sations of  the  past. 

Professor  Maitland  observes  that  in  the  new  German  code  a  good 
deal  of  the  Roman  element  in  German  law,  and  practically  all  Latin 
words,  have  been  discarded,  and  he  quotes  (p.  97)  from  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  Reichstag  (which  suggests,  however,  somewhat  of  a 
rhetorical  flourish)  to  that  effect.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
second  commission  made  considerable  changes  upon  the  Entivurf  of  its 
predecessor  by  substituting  German  doctrines  for  Roman,  but  the  first 
commission  (largely  influenced  by  Windscheid)  had  gone  too  far  in  the 
opposite  direction.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Germanists,  FeUx 
Dahn,  observed  in  1892  of  the  first  draft  code,  '  It  is  a  victory  of  the 
"Romanists"  over  the  "Germanists."'^  Nevertheless  in  the  final 
edition  no  less  than  in  the  first  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  whole 
system  (the  allgemeiner  TheiT)  and  the  whole  law  of  obligations  are 
essentially  of  Roman  origin.  Allowing  for  adjustment  of  local  differ- 
ences a  code  must  necessarily  be  declaratory  of  existing  and  not  creative 
of  new  law.  The  change  of  Latin  legal  terms  into  corresponding 
German  ones  in  the  code  is,  I  presume,  due  to  purely  patriotic,  or 
perhaps  one  should  say  sentimental,  motives,  just  as  French  and  English 
words  (not  excepting  lawn  tennis)  have  been  recently  subjected  to  a 
process  of  elimination  from  the  German  language.     Even  writers  on 

*  Lectures,  ii.  479-81 ;  see  also  Erskine,  Institutes,  ii.  6,  38. 

•  Juridical  Beview,  ii.  24. 
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pure  Eoman  law,  like  Mommsen,  follow  this  movement  (e.g.  Sorer  for 
cliens,  Geschioorenencollegium  for  recuperatores),  with  dubious  advantage, 
as  it  appears  to  me.*  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Bryce,''  referring 
to  the  Eoman  character  of  the  French  and  German  codes — 

Just  as  the  character  and  genius  of  a  language  are  determined  by  its 
grammar,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  foreign  words  it  may  have  picked  up, 
so  the  Roman  law  remains  Eoman,  despite  the  accretion  of  the  new  elements 
which  the  needs  of  modern  civilisation  have  required  it  to  accept. 

H.  GOUDY. 


Act  Book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Whalley,  1510-1588.     Edited 
by  Alice  M.  Cooke,  M.A.     (Chetham  Society.     1901.) 

This  is  a  very  curious  book  indeed.  We  have  few  enough  records  of  the 
social  life  of  England  before  the  Eeformation,  and  it  is  diflficult  even  for 
the  most  judicial  mind  to  appreciate  fully  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
change  which  that  great  movement  brought  about.  Inquiry,  moreover, 
is  apt  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  desire  to  make  out  a  case  one  way  or  other, 
either  to  justify  or  to  impugn  the  great  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  the  real  problem  is  simply  to  account  for  it  and  see  what  it  involved. 
Miss  Cooke  does  not  claim  for  the  record  she  has  edited  that  it  furnishes 
much  additional  information  on  the  life  of  the  period.  And  no  doubt  the 
extent  of  the  information  supplied  is  limited  enough ;  for  it  is  only  a 
register  of  the  cases  that  came  before  an  ecclesiastical  court  in  a  central 
district  of  what  was  then  the  out  of  the  way  county  of  Lancashire.  The 
period  covered,  moreover,  is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but 
it  extends  down  to  the  very  year  (1538)  in  which  the  great  Abbey  of 
Whalley  was  dissolved  by  the  attainder  of  Abbot  Paslew. 

This,  then,  is  a  monastic  record ;  but  it  is  not  the  life  of  the  monks 
that  is  illustrated  ;  it  is  that  of  the  people  at  large.  The  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Whalley  wag  exempt  from  the  visitation  either  of  bishops  or  of 
abbots  of  its  own  order.  It  had  a  jurisdiction  of  its  own  over  the  royal 
forests  of  Pendle,  Trawden,  Eossendale,  Bowland,  and  Blackburnshire, 
formerly  attached  to  the  honour  of  Clitheroe ;  and  the  cases  here  recorded 
as  coming  before  the  abbey  court  are  cases  arising  within  these  and 
other  districts.  In  some  ways,  especially  as  to  what  they  do  not  contain, 
they  are  suggestive  of  the  rather  torpid  life  of  primitive  Lancashire. 
Miss  Cooke  remarks  truly  in  her  introduction — 

No  hint  of  approaching  change  breaks  the  quiet  monotony  of  the  record  of 
the  abbey  court.  The  great  cardinal  fell,  and  the  English  church  was  legally 
severed  from  the  church  of  Rome.  Not  a  suggestion  even  of  heresy  disturbs 
the  even  tenour  of  its  entries,  with  their  ceaseless  tale  of  petty  human  faults 
and  vulgar  sins.  The  deep  calm  of  loyal  Lancashire  was  only  broken  up 
when  the  systematic  attack  on  the  monasteries  began  in  1535-6.  The  great 
protest  of  the  north  against  the  sweeping  character  of  Henry  VIII's  changes — 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace — found  support  in  Lancashire,  and  the  movement  a 
centre  in  the  famous  Abbey  of  Whalley,  under  the  guidance  of  its  last  abbot, 

•  *  See  note  by  the  present  writer  in  the  current  number  of  the  Law  Quarterly 
Review,  April  1902. 

*  Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence,  i.  108. 
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John  Paslew.  The  closing  entries  in  the  manuscript  bear  the  king's  name — for 
the  abbey  was  already  in  his  hands  through  attainder  in  August  1536 — and  the 
record  breaks  ofif  abruptly  in  the  spring  of  1538,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  greater  houses. 

The  cases  which  come  before  the  court  are  of  great  variety.  Some 
are  cases  of  testamentary  jurisdiction,  some  of  non-payment  of  tithes. 
Some  men  are  presented  for  working  on  Sundays  or  festival  days ;  a 
woman  is  noted  to  have  absented  herself  from  church  on  such  days. 
Most  of  the  ofifenders '  confess  their  faults  and  are  adjudged  to  offer  a 
penny  or  twopenny  candle  at  mass.  Then  there  are  cases  of  libei. 
Margaret  Tatersall  complains  of  Joan  Verley  for  defaming  her,  calling 
her  '  a  false  qwen  of  hyr  tonge,*  and  Joan  confesses  she  had  used  the 
expression.  But  apparently  it  was  only  a  bit  of  temper  and  the  parties 
are  reconciled  in  court.  Another  case  of  libel  is  adjourned  in  hope  of 
the  parties  coming  to  agreement  of  themselves.  Then  there  are 
matrimonial  differences  to  be  settled.  A  couple  live  separately  against 
the  laws  of  matrimony,  and  their  differences  are  referred  to  three  arbiters, 
who  apparently  arrange  matters  between  them,  and  the  court  takes  no 
fee.  In  another  case  a  separation  is  decreed  on  account  of  the  husband's 
violence  ;  but  the  decree  is  afterwards  revoked  at  the  suit  of  both  parties, 
who  wish  to  live  together  again.  In  another  case  a  wife  has  run  off  to 
Yorkshire  and  is  recalled  by  citations,  but  cannot  be  got  to  live  with  her 
husband,  and  at  length  proves  by  six  witnesses  that  she  has  been  forced 
under  age  into  a  marriage  that  she  had  all  along  disliked.  Of  common 
immoralities  of  course  there  are  plenty,  and  some  cases  of  adultery.  The 
penances  enjoined  are  of  the  usual  character.  The  offender  is  commonly 
ordered  to  walk  barefoot  and  bare-headed  before  the  procession  in  chapel 
with  a  penny  candle  to  be  delivered  to  the  priest  after  the  gospel ;  and 
sometimes  he  (or  she)  is  to  have  nothing  on  but  a  shirt  with  a  gown  over 
it.  Thus  it  was  that  morality  was  preserved  or  vindicated  in  those  days 
by  decrees  of  church  tribunals.  Miss  Cooke  has  done  her  editing  very 
well ;  but  what  is  '  medium  farme '  at  p.  16  ?  Surely  the  reading  in  the 
manuscript  must  be  modkim  farinae.  James  Gairdneb. 

The  Early  History  opEnglish  Poor  Belief.     By  E.  M.  Leonabd. 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press.     1900.) 

Miss  Leonabd  has  produced  a  monograph  which  usefully  fills  up  some 
of  the  gaps  in  the  wider  surveys  of  Eden,  NichoUs,  Aschrott,  and  others. 
A  good  deal  was  already  known  of  the  early  history  of  poor  relief,  and 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  there  is  not  much  that  is  new  in  Miss 
Leonard's  volume.  Its  value  lies  first  in  its  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
methods  of  relief  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  great  act  of 
1601,  and  next  in  the  insight  afforded  into  the  temper  and  aims  of 
Charles  I  and  the  advisers  of  his  personal  government.  In  this  respect 
Miss  Leonard  may  be  said  to  have  added  a  new  chapter  not  less  to  the 
pohtical  than  to  the  social  history  of  England. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  ceased  to  be  an  exercise  of  edification  apd 
became  a  care  of  secular  government  during  the  social  cataclysm  that 
followed  the  great  pestilences  of  the  fourteenth  century.     It  is  much  to 
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be  regretted  that  there  is  as  yet  no  collection  of  accessible  records  (like 
that  of  the  Domestic  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII)  embracing  the  subse- 
quent century  and  a  half.  They  would  do  much  to  clear  up  the  question, 
on  which  Miss  Leonard's  book  throws  no  new  light,  of  the  character  and 
extent  of  pauperism  before  the  Reformation.  It  is  a  common  delusion, 
which  thrives  in  the  dearth  of  evidence,  that  pauperism  was  a  consequence 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  Miss  Leonard  justly  recognises 
that  the  act  of  1388  was  the  first  English  poor  law,  distinguishing  as  it 
did  between  the  impotent  poor  and  able-bodied  beggars — a  distinction 
unwarranted  by  the  teaching  of  the  church — imposing  the  responsibility 
of  poor  relief  upon  localities,  and  framing  a  law  of  settlement.  But  she 
omits  to  point  out  how  this  law  of  settlement  differed  from  that  subse- 
quently adopted,  nor  does  she  mention  the  important  fact  that  the 
machinery  by  which  the  poor  laws  have  been  enforced  from  that  day  to 
this — quarter  sessions — was  set  in  motion  at  the  same  time.  Miss  Leonard 
suggests  that  the  act  of  Richard  II  probably  *  had  little  effect,  because  it 
was  too  stringent  to  be  enforced.'  But  we  learn  from  the  latter  portion 
of  her  book  that  the  enforcement  of  poor  law  acts  depended  upon  the 
energy  of  the  central  authority.  If  that  experience  may  be  applied  to  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  another  cause  than  that  of  its  stringency 
may  be  assigned  for  the  failure,  if  failure  there  were,  of  Richard  II's 
experiment. 

The  subject  of  ecclesiastical  poor  relief  is  excluded  from  the  book,  but 
its  extent  and  effect  might  not  have  been  unworthy  of  a  slight  sketch,  in 
view  of  the  secular  controversy  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  On  the  one  hand  Dr.  Gasquet  enumerates  even 
inclosures  and  the  consequent  migration  of  agricultural  labourers  to  the 
towns  as  among  '  some  results  of  the  suppression  '  over  and  above  the 
mere  cessation  of  almsgiving ;  on  the  other  Fuller  declares  that  those 
abbeys  '  did  but  maintain  the  poor  which  they  made,'  and  that  to  his  day 
the  former  existence  of-  ecclesiastical  endowments  had  left  its  traces  in 
the  shape  of  a  population  of  hereditary  mendicants^  Miss  Leonard 
mentions  the  hospital  of  the  Savoy  under  Mary  as  a  type  of  this  malad- 
ministration. She  also  reminds  us  that  there  is  evidence  of  a  general 
increase  of  beggars  in  western  Europe  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
attributable  to  the  dismissal  of  retainers,  and  in  England  to  the  inclosures, 
which  long  preceded  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  There  were  two 
other  factors  from  time  to  time  productive  of  distress  Manufacturers 
had  increased  in  England,  and  a  flourishing  export  trade  in  cloth  had 
come  into  existence.  Of  these  interests  the  combinations  of  statesmen 
scarcely  deigned  to  take  account.  Their  view,  both  during  the  crisis  in 
the  cloth  trade  in  1528  and  again  in  1622,  was  that  employers  should  be 
compelled  to  find  employment  for  their  workmen,  and  in  1629  that 
merchants  should  be  compelled  to  lake  the  goods  off  the  hands  of  the 
employers.  Lastly,  Miss  Leonard  attributes  the  increase  of  beggars  to 
the  rise  of  prices  '  after  the  alteration  of  the  coinage  in  1527.'  It  is  true 
that  there  was  an  alteration  of  the  coinage  in  1 527,  and  that  a  rise  in 
the  prices  of  food  followed.  But  Thorold  Rogers  expressly  says  that 
'tke  slight  rise  which  occurs  at  and  after.  1527  does  not  indicate  any 
relation  to  the  change  from  1*55  to  1'378,  the  difference  between  the 
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intrinsic  value  of  Edward  IV's  coinage  and  Henry  VIII's.'  Had  Miss 
Leonard  scrutinised  Rogers's  prices  she  would  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.  For  example,  of  the  seven  classes  of  textile  fabrics  of  which 
he  gives  the  prices  between  1521  and  1530  three  have  risen  in  price, 
three  have  fallen,  and  one  is  stationary.  The  cause  of  the  rise  in  food- 
stuffs after  1527  is  to  be  found  in  Baker's  *  Eecords  of  the  Seasons  '  and 
in  the  corroborative  accounts  of  the  ruinous  consequences  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  Domestic  State  Papers. 

Omitting  the  legislation  of  Richard  II  Miss  Leonard  points  out 
that  the  action  of  municipalities  in  the  matter  of  poor  relief  preceded  and 
directed  the  action  of  parliament.  The  provision  of  corn  and  the  fixing 
of  '  reasonable '  prices  were  precautions  sometimes  undertaken  by  a 
municipality,  sometimes  by  parliament.  Apart  from  these  measures  the 
earhest  legislation,  that  of  1531,  was  a  purely  repressive  measure  directed 
against  beggars.  The  city  of  London  organised  collections  for  the  poor 
in  1531,  and  distributed  the  funds  by  the  co-operation  of  the  mayor  and 
the  churchwardens.  In  1536  an  act  of  parliament  extended  the  system 
to  the  entire  country.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  the  city  rulers 
organised  the  *  royal  hospitals,'  which  enforced  distinctions  between 
children,  sturdy  beggars,  and  the  impotent  poor,  distinctions  which  have 
permeated  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the  poor  law. 

The  act  of  1547  providing  that  a  *  sturdy  beggar  '  might  be  enslaved 
for  two  years,  and  if  he  ran  away,  for  life,  is,  as  Miss  Leonard  observes, 
♦  often  condemned  as  being  the  most  severe  act  of  a  savage  series.'  But 
she  points  out  that  in  reality  it  was  an  act  making  for  mercy,  which  was 
far  more  consonant  with  Somerset's  character  than  excessive  severity, 
'An  "incorrigible  rogue"  was  punishable  with  death;  and  this  very 
punishment  of  servitude  is  suggested  in  More's  "Utopia"  as  a  much 
milder  and  better  punishment  than  death  for  both  petty  thieves  and 
vagrants '  (p.  57).  Examples  of  the  rigour  of  the  act  of  1572  attest  the 
truth  of  this  view  (p.  70,  n.  2). 

The  attention  of  parliament  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  from  time  to 
time  quickened  by  scarcity.  The  dearth  of  corn  which  began  in  1594, 
and  had  become  a  famine  in  1597,  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons  which  included  Bacon  and  Coke.  They  con- 
sidered the  state  of  the  poor  from  every  aspect,  and  Miss  Leonard  gives  a 
list  of  twelve  of  the  bills  discussed  by  them  (p.  75).  The  result  was  a 
series  of  acts  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  for  the  punishment  of  rogues  in 
houses  of  correction,  for  the  administration  of  charities,  and  for  the  relief 
of  distressed  soldiers  and  sailors.  Of  these  the  first  was  the  most  important. 
It  made  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  the  responsible  agents  of  poor 
relief,  and  imposed  the  initiative  upon  the  overseers.  It  is  less  negative 
than  its  precedents,  its  main  object  being  rather  the  organisation  of 
relief  than  the  suppression  of  the  demand  for  it.  Houses  of  correction, 
which  were  not  merely  prisons  but  places  where  the  poor  were  employed 
and  the  young  trained  to  industry,  of  which  the  London  Bridewell  was 
the  model,  had  been  estabhshed  in  some  places  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Justices  in  sessions  were  now  empowered  to  take  measures 
for  their  erection.  By  an  act  of  1610  they  were  ordere^l  to  be  erected  in 
every  county. 
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The  legislation  of  1597  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  poor  law.  In  the  first  place,  as  Miss  Leonard  points  out,  the 
act  of  1601,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  trace  back,  was  really  httle 
more  than  a  re-enactment  with  alterations  of  minor  import.  Miss 
Leonard  illustrates  this  by  printing  the  provisions  of  the  two  acts  side  by 
side.  In  the  second  place,  from  this  time  dates  the  systematic  interven- 
tion of  the  privy  council  in  quickening  and  regulating  the  administra- 
tive machinery  of  poor  relief.  Miss  Leonard  insists  with  justice  on  the 
point  that  the  action  of  the  privy  council  in  the  matter  of  poor  relief 
was  not  because  it  considered  itself  primarily  concerned  for  the  poor. 

The  poor  law  was  originally  part  of  a  paternal  system  of  government.  Gentle- 
men were  ordered  home  to  their  estates ;  farmers  were  required  to  bring  their 
corn  to  market ;  cloth  manufacturers  had  to  carry  on  their  trade  under  well- 
defined  regulations ;  and  merchants  were  obliged  to  trade  in  the  manner 
which  was  thought  to  conduce  most  to  the  good  order  and  to  the  power  of  the 
nation  (p.  140). 

The  activity  of  the  council  came  to  a  head  under  the  personal  govern- 
ment of  Charles  I  between  1628  and  1644.  As  before  it  was  stimulated 
by  dearth,  which  rose  to  famine  in  1631.  In  January  of  that  year  the 
privy  council  issued  a  Book  of  Orders  and  also  one  of  Directions.  They 
commanded  the  enforcement  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  various 
statutes  affecting  the  poor,  regulated  their  sessions,  put  them  under  the 
supervision  of  the  sheriffs  and  judges,  who  were  to  report  to  the  king, 
and  ordered  returns  to  be  regularly  made  to  the  council.  Miss  Leonard 
has  made  diligent  use  of  various  county  records  in  ascertaining  the 
effect  of  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the  privy  council,  and  she  is  warm 
in  its  praises. 

These  eleven  years  (1629-40)  are  remarkable  for  more  continuous  effort  to 
enforce  socialistic  measures  than  has  been  made  by  the  central  government  of 
any  other  great  European  country  . .  .  Charles  I  and  his  advisers  .  .  .  infringers 
of  individual  liberties  were  also,  in  intention  at  least,  the  protectors  of  the  poor 
(p.  164). 

Since  so  much  turns  upon  the  Books  of  Orders  and  Directions  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Miss  Leonard  did  not,  after  the  example  of  Eden,  find 
room  for  them,  at  least  in  her  appendix.  The  concluding  chapters  of  her 
book  are  a  detailed  examination  from  municipal  documents  and  the 
returns  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  working  of  the  whole  poor  law 
system  under  this  rdgiyne.  For  this  period  her  work  exhibits  the  highest 
industry  and  research. 

Miss  Leonard  can  afford  to  pardon  the  criticism  that  her  style  reminds 
the  reader  of  a  teacher  before  a  blackboard.  There  is  an  incessant 
repetition  of  such  phrases  as  '  We  will  now  see,'  '  We  will  endeavour  to 
see,'  '  We  have  now  to  see,'  '  We  will  now  examine,'  'We  will  first  in- 
vestigate ...  we  will  then  examine  .  .  .  and  we  will  lastly  try  '  (p.  254). 
In  her  note  to  p.  6  she  speaks  of  a  'living  impropriated  by  a  monastery,' 
yet  in  the  text  she  has  the  correct  word  *  appropriated ;  '  she  introduces 
us  (p.  89)  to  a  '  philanthropic  duke  of  Eutland  '  in  1586,  more  than  a 
century  too  soon ;  Bassetlaw,  in  a  legal  connexion,  is  not  a  '  district,' 
but  a  tvapentake  (p.  257).    We  have  *  Elizabethan  measures  of  scarcity,' 
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meaning  measures  for  preventing  scarcity.  But  these  are  minor 
blemishes.  Miss  Leonard's  book,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  an  admirable  piece 
of  work  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  English  history. 

I.  S.  Leadam. 


Archives  Municipales  de  Bayonne.   'Registres  Fran9ais.'    Tome  F''  (1565- 
1580).     (Bayonne :  Lamaignere.     1901.) 

The  municipality  of  Bayonne  has  already  published  two  volumes  of  its 
archives,  '  Le  Livre  des  Etablissements,'  in  1892,  and  the  '  Registres 
Gascons '  (1474-1514),  in  1896.  It  now  puts  forth  the  first  tome  of  the 
'Registres  Fran9ais.'  There  is  a  gap  in  the  registers  from  1530  to 
1565,  while  Bayonne  was  in  a  state  of  prostration ;  but  from  1565  to 
1789  the  series  is  practically  complete  in  forty-seven  large  registers.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  municipality  to  publish  all  these  in  extenso.  It 
therefore  prints  the  most  important  documents,  and  gives  such  details  as 
throw  most  light  on  local  history  and  customs,  and  on  the  administration 
of  a  frontier  fortress  city.  This  foho  is  admirably  edited  by  MM.  E. 
Duc6re,  C.  Yturbide,  and  the  late  C.  Bernadou.  The  principal  external 
events  connected  with  the  history  of  the  town  during  this  period  were  the 
visit  of  Charles  IX  and  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  her  daughter,  the 
queen  of  Spain,  the  celebrated  interview  at  Bayonne  ;  and  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  On  neither  of  these  do  the  archives  give  anything 
new.  The  celebrated  letter  of  the  vicomte  d'Orthez  is  declared  to  be 
apocryphal.  The  municipality  and  the  governor  acted  with  moderation 
towards  the  protestants,  who  were  evidently  under  surveillance ;  but 
there  is  no  massacre,  only  one  or  two  are  banished  from  the  town  after 
refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  catholics.  What  the  vicomte  wrote 
to  the  king,  31  Aug.  1572,  was — 

J'espoire  vous  randre  si  bon  et  fidel  compte  de  ceulx  que  m'avez  bailie  en 
charge  que  de  les  faire  vivre  en  tel  poinct  qu'il  ne  se  attamptera  chose 
quelconque  k  vostre  descomte. 

And  this  he  did,  in  spite  of  alarms  from  Montgomery  and  other  partisans 
from  Beam  ;  in  spite  too  of  sharp  quarrels  with  the  municipality,  caused 
generally  by  his  own  overbearing  conduct.  The  municipality,  however, 
are  always  courteous  to  the  ladies  ;  in  1577  they  ofifer  refuge  to  the 
countess  de  Gramont,  when  Bidache  is  unsafe ;  and  in  1566  they  lend  her 
le  maistre  des  liauUes  CBUvres  pour  faire  qtielque  execution,  but  only  en 
haillant  pleges  et  cautions  for  his  safe  return. 

In  local  matters  the  great  event  of  these  years  is  the  making  the  new 
harbour  and  outlet  for  the  Adour.  The  city  was  fortunate  in  finding  an 
engineer  of  genius,  Louis  de  Foix,  and  had  the  wisdom  to  trust  him 
entirely  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  great  difficulty  in  raising  funds,  the 
new  {i.e.  the  present)  entrance  of  the  Adour  was  opened,  28  Oct.  1578  ; 
and  not  only  was  Bayonne  made  accessible  to  shipping,  but  large  tracts 
of  half- submerged  land  along  the  Adour  and  the  Gave  de  Pau  ware 
restored  to  agriculture.  The  matter  of  next  importance  was  the  repair  of 
the  ramparts,  which  had  fallen  in  several  places.  The  Bayonnais  were 
proud  of  forming  their  own  garrison,  except  in  the  two  castles  ;  but  the 
service  of  guard  and  garrison  duty  were  by  no  means  enthusiastically 
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performed.  In  times  of  danger  other  troops  were  absolutely  required. 
At  one  time  two  hundred  Spaniards  are  proposed  to  be  admitted ;  at 
another  time  of  alarm  the  Labourdins  (Basques),  who  are  usually  in  bad 
odour,  are  suddenly  addressed  as  lesquelz  ilz  estiment  vaillans  et  en  qui 
ilz  se  fient  le  phis,  and  are  asked  to  furnish  three  or  four  hundred  men. 
The  relations  between  the  city  and  the  see  are  very  curious.  The 
cathedral  body  seem  to  be  partly  responsible  for  garrisoning  the  castle  near 
them  ;  the  town  pays  the  Lent  preacher,  and  claims  a  voice  in  his  appoint- 
ment. It  also  demands  from  the  cathedral  a  regent  or  schoolmaster  to 
give  instruction  gratuitously,  and  to  render  it  obligatory  on  all.  On 
these  points  there  is  considerable  friction.  On  the  other  hand  the 
great  event  of  the  year  is  the  ^procession  du  sacre,'  i.e.  the  fete- 
DietL,  and  the  town  strictly  enforces  the  observance  of  Sunday.  Pirates 
are  more  than  once  mentioned  as  keeping  away  Spanish  and  English 
vessels  from  Bayonne.  Whales  were  still  caught  by  the  fishermen  of 
Biarritz.  These  and  other  facts  made  up  a  lively  picture  of  a  frontier 
fortress  city,  whose  chief  burghers  considered  themselves  noble,  and 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  corresponding  directly  with  the  king, 
several  of  whose  letters  are  given  in  these  pages. 

Wentwokth  Webster. 

Becueil  des  Instnictions  donndes  aux  Ambassadeurs  et  Ministres  de 
France  depuis  les  TraiUs  de  Westphalie  jusqu'd  la  B^volution 
Franqaise.  '  Savoie-Sardaigne  et  Mantoue.'  Avec  Introductions 
et  Notes  par  le  Comte  Horeic  de  Beaucaire.  Tomes  I,  II,  (Paris  : 
Mean.     1899.) 

The  comte  Horric  de  Beaucaire's  introduction  to  the  *  Instructions  '  of  the 
French  envoys  at  Turin  is  pleasant  reading,  but  it  begins,  perhaps,  un- 
necessarily early.  Those  who  have  sufficient  interest  in  Savoyard  history 
to  read  these  documents  would  surely  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
preliminary  outlines.  The  introduction,  moreover,  after  it  has  reached 
the  opening  date  of  1648  seems  too  general  in  character,  and  scarcely 
bears  a  sufficiently  close  relation  to  the  texts.  This  defect  is,  however, 
made  good  by  the  valuable  prefatory  notices  on  each  of  the  '  Instructions.' 
The  division  of  the  period  into  three  sections,  characterised  as  (1) 
French  influence,  (2)  active  balance,  (3)  enforced  neutrality,  is  very 
helpful,  although  the  two  former  had  better,  perhaps,  be  divided,  not  by 
the  date  1690,  but  by  Vittore  Amedeo's  majority  in  1680.  From  that 
moment  the  relation  of  the  French  and  Savoyard  courts  really  under- 
went a  fundamental  change.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  career  of  this  remarkable 
personality  that  the  interest  of  these  volumes  centres,  even  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  sense  of  incompleteness  in  that  of  his  successor  is  due 
rather  to  circumstances  than  character. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  reign  of  Carlo  Emmanuele  II.  This 
grandson  of  Henri  IV  was  completely  under  his  French  mother's  influence, 
and  the  standing  ambassador,  the  president  Servien,  had  a  comfortable 
sleeping  berth  from  1648  to  1676.  The  three  years'  mission  of  Villars 
changed  all  that,  and  provoked  the  feeling  of  wounded  pride  which  has 
never  been  entirely  healed.  The  note  was  at  once  sounded.  '  If  the  king,' 
he  wrote  in  his  first  year,  '  commanded  me  to  speak  strongly  to  Madame 
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Eoyale  '  (the  duchess  dowager),  '  and  threaten  her,  we  should  soon  make 
her  change  her  manner  .  .  .  Servien's  method  was  too  mild  and 
creeping.'  Then  followed  the  attempt  to  make  Savoy  combine  in  an 
attack  upon  Milan,  and  the  insistence  that  four  Piedmontese  regiments 
should  be  absolutely  incorporated  in  the  French  service.  The  hectoring, 
bullying  Yillars  inflicted  an  irremediable  injury  on  French  interests, 
and  scarcely  less  mischievous  was  his  meddlesome  wife,  who  forced  her 
unwelcome  society  upon  the  ducal  family  circle.  The  young  duke's 
majority  was  closely  followed  by  the  French  occupation  of  Casale,  in  the 
Montferrat,  an  unforgivable  offence  to  the  Piedmontese,  who  witnessed 
the  French  troops  tramping  across  their  territory.  If  Estrades  could  not 
remedy,  he  could  at  least  recognise  the  mischief.  He  confessed  that 
there  were  few  countries  whore  the  French  were  less  popular,  and  where 
Louis  XIV's  power  caused  more  apprehension  and  mistrust.  This  mis- 
trust was  not  diminished  by  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court  with  the 
duchess  dowager  to  marry  Vittore  Amedeo  to  the  heiress  of  Portugal,  and 
so  remove  him  from  his  duchy. 

From  1685  the  French  began  seriously  to  suspect  the  duke,  and 
D'Arcy  was  instructed  to  give  the  late  regent  his  protection,  and  concert 
measures  with  her  for  the  maintenance  of  French  influence.  Her  son, 
although  not  yet  eighteen,  had  undertaken  the  entire  administration 
and  shown  strong  aversion  to  his  mother.  He  could  not,  indeed,  with 
impunity  seriously  oppose  France,  gripped  as  he  was  by  Pignerol  and  Casale. 

Neanmoins  rinclination  qu'il  a  a  la  retraite,  son  humeur  severe  et  dis- 
simulee  et  son  aversion  toute  publique  pour  les  conseils  de  sa  mere  et  des 
ministres  qui  ont  le  plus  d'inclination  pour  la  France  peuvent  donner  quelque 
sujet  de  ci-oire  qu'il  n'auroit  pas  toujours  toute  la  deference  qu'il  doit  avoir 
pour  ce  qui  lui  sera  dit  de  la  part  de  sa  majeste,  et  que,  s'il  pouvoit,  il  prendroit 
quelques  mesures  avec  I'Espagne  dans  I'esperance  de  pouvoir  gouvemer  plus 
absolument  et  plus  independamment  de  sa  majeste. 

Henceforth  it  was  certain  that  the  traditional  French  alliance  would 
count  for  nothing  unless  it  served  the  interest  of  the  moment.  Except 
in  so  far  that  France  checked  the  ambitions  of  the  duke  on  Genoa, 
Geneva,  and  the  Montferrat,  she  was,  in  each  diplomatic  encounter, 
worsted  by  the  pigmy  state.  A  minor  instance  of  this  was  the  abortive 
mission  of  Anfossy,  whom  Fleury  sent  in  the  disguise  of  a  merchant  in 
1726.  It  only  proved  how  completely  the  cardinal  misunderstood  the 
character  of  the  prince  whose  confidence  he  hoped  to  gain.  Yet  the 
'  Instructions '  again  and  again  contain  telling  passages  on  the  duke's 
peculiar  qualities.  Thus  in  1700  Phelipeaux  was  informed  that  he 
never  consulted  anyone  outside  himself,  that  he  never  entrusted  the 
execution  of  his  plans  to  more  than  a  single  minister,  that  he  had  no 
certain  alliance,  no  fixed  principle  save  that  of  a  desire  for  aggrandise- 
ment, that  the  perpetual  reserve  and  distrust  which  characterised  his 
utterances  made  it  difiicult  to  penetrate  his  views.  Thirteen  years  later 
the  marquis  de  Prie  was  given  no  flattering  picture  of  the  prince  with 
whom  he  was  to  reside. 

Son  interet  sera  toujours  le  premier  motif  de  ses  demarches.  Fersonne  ne 
connoit  mieux  que  lui  en  quoi  cet  interet  consiste  et  n'est  plus  applique  k  le 
soivre.    Nul  engagement  ne  Ten    a  jamais   detoume,  et  lorsqu'il  a  cru   le 
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trouver  dans  un  parti  plutot  que  dans  un  autre  les  liaisons  les  plus  fortes  ont 
ete  trop  foibles  pour  le  retenir.  Si  sa  reputation  en  a  souffert  ses  etats  en  sont 
considerablement  augmentes. 

A  fuller  and  juster  estimate  is  contained  in  the  'Instruction '  of  Cambls 
in  1725.  This  is,  unfortunately,  too  long  to  quote.  It  characterises  the 
king  of  Sardinia  as  one  of  the  cleverest  princes  of  Europe,  the  result 
at  once  of  natural  qualities  and  the  knowledge  acquired  by  necessity 
and  experience  in  very  difficult  circumstances.  Prudence  acted  as  a 
check  upon  the  temper  to  which  he  would  willingly  give  vent.  He  owed 
nothing  to  education  or  study,  everything  to  his  own  inner  self  and  his 
practice  in  diplomacy.  He  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  utility;  his 
political  principles  were  drawn  from  the  founthead  of  his  own  ideas,  and 
sacrificed  everything  to  the  views  of  aggrandisement  which  he  held,  and 
probably  always  would  hold.  His  was  a  one-man  government,  for  in 
him  were  combined  the  most  capable  of  princes  and  the  cleverest  and  most 
experienced  of  ministers.  His  plans  and  negotiations  were  often  carried 
to  their  conclusion  before  his  most  trusted  ministers  had  had  the  slightest 
hand  in  them.  He  had  a  peculiar  talent  of  leading  those  with  whom  he 
conversed  to  talk  of  what  he  wanted,  and  of  sounding  their  characters. 
There  was  nothing  of  which  he  did  not  know  the  details,  were  it  war, 
finance,  or  trade.  Such  was  his  dislike  to  flattery  that  none  would  dare 
pay  him  any  compliments  to  his  face,  while  his  devoutness  was  sincere 
and  consistent,  though  free  from  ostentation. 

These  appreciations  are  of  more  interest  than  the  negotiations  relating 
to  the  wars  of  Vittore  Amedeo's  time,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  the 
*  Instructions  '  add  little.  While  France  was  being  step  by  step  pushed 
back  from  Italy  she  had  this  consolation,  that  the  new  Italian  power  was 
becoming  insufferable  to  its  weaker  neighbours.  Phelipeaux  was  in- 
formed in  1700  that  the  Milanese,  who  formerly  were  well  disposfed  towards 
the  house  of  Savoy,  and  who  before  the  late  war  would  have  gladly 
entered  into  a  scheme  for  making  the  duke  their  ruler,  would  now  gladly 
submit  to  the  emperor,  or  any  other  person,  rather  than  to  him.  This 
was  no  mere  expression  of  bad  temper,  for  it  finds  ample  illustration 
during  the  next  half -century.  Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Piedmontese  government  in  Sicily.  The  French 
government  did  full  justice  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  new  king  for 
developing  the  resources  of  the  island,  and  for  insuring  the  affection  of 
his  subjects.  Yet  he  clearly  failed,  as  later  members  of  the  dynasty  have 
failed  thereafter. 

II  est  difficile  d'apprivciser  une  nation  disposes  k  murmurer  et  k  se  plaindre, 
quelques  traitements  qu'elle  recoive,  bons  ou  mauvais  .  .  .  L'antipathie 
de  tous  les  SicUiens  pour  les  Piemontais  est  generale,  et  I'attention  que  le  roi, 
leur  maitre,  donne  k  reprimer  ces  derniers  et  k  les  punir  k  la  moindre  faute 
qu'ils  commettent  rend  les  autres  plus  insolents,  persuades  qu'il  ne  tient  qu'd 
eux  de  se  faire  craindre. 

The  '  Instructions  '  throw  little  light  upon  the  events  which  led  to  the 
cession  of  Sicily  and  the  acquisition  of  Sardinia.  This  was  Vittore 
Amedeo's  first  failure,  and  amid  the  shifting  alliances  and  counter- 
alliances  of  the  following  years  he  maintained  a  somewhat  sulky  reserve 
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until  his  abdication.  Cambis  was  the  last  French  ambassador  at  his 
court  (1725-8).  He  was  instructed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade 
the  king  that  he  ought  to  be  content  with  Sardinia  in  compensation  for 
Sicily,  and,  indeed,  the  utmost  he  could  do  was  to  prevent  him  from 
coquetting  with  the  new  Austro- Spanish  combination.  From  1728  to 
1732  there  was  only  a  charge  d'affaires  at  Turin,  but  two  letters  of 
Chauvelin  relate  to  the  king's  abdication  and  imprisonment. 

The  French  government  at  once  utilised  the  accession  of  Carlo 
Emmanuele  for  the  restoration  of  its  influence  at  Turin.  This  was  the 
object  of  Vaulgrenant's  mission.  He  was  to  urge  especially  that  France 
was  not  weakened  by  the  cessation  of  the  English  alliance,  but  that  her 
friendship  was  never  so  desirable  as  when  she  was  free  from  all  engage- 
ments to  other  powers,  and  could  therefore  follow  her  own  generous 
intentions  towards  such  an  ally  as  the  king  of  Sardinia.  Vaulgrenant 
and  his  successor,  Saint-Nectaire,  so  far  succeeded  that  Sardinia  joined 
France  in  the  war  of  Polish  succession,  but  no  efforts  could  induce  the 
king  to  include  Spain  in  the  common  friendship.  Two  interesting  letters 
of  Chauvelin  relate  to  the  vain  attempt  to  convert  the  two  dual  alliances 
against  the  emperor  into  a  single  triple  alliance.  Ever  since  the  Spanish 
Bourbons  had  set  foot  in  Italy,  the  Sardinian  kings  liad  been  more 
jealous  of  the  new  Italian  power  or  powers  than  they  were  afraid  of  the 
emperor's  pretensions.  A  new  turn  had  thus  been  given  to  Franco- 
Sardinian  relations.  The  desire  of  France  to  manufacture  a  state  for 
the  infant  Philip  drove  Sardinia  in  the  war  of  Austrian  succession  into 
alliance  with  Maria  Theresa.  The  first  of  these  volumes  concludes  with 
the  disastrous  attempt  of  D'Argenson  to  win  Carlo  Emmanuele  back  to 
France.  The  '  Instructions '  of  Champeaux  and  Maillebois  on  this  subject 
will  be  read  with  interest,  as  also  the  scheme  for  the  partition  of  the 
Milanese  and  Mantuan  territories. 

The  '  Instruction '  of  La  Chetardie  (6  Nov.  1749)  is  valuable  as 
showing  how  closely  French  ambitions  clung  to  Italy  in  spite  of  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  began  by  stating  that,  if  there  could  have 
been  any  doubt,  the  event  had  proved  conclusively  the  necessity  of 
Savoyard  alliance  to  France  and  Spain,  and  then  continued — 

C'est  aujourd'hui  une  verite  k  peu  prfes  demontree  que  ce  seroit  vouloir 
s'exposer  de  nouveau  aux  plus  enormes  depenses  et  aux  plus  grands  dangers 
que  de  pretendre  desormais  faire  passer  de  France  en  Italie  des  armees  par 
terre,  sans  le  concours  ou  du  moins  sans  le  consentement  de  ce  prince.  .  .  . 
La  position  du  roi  de  Sardaigne  fait  qu'il  est  tres  difl&cile,  pour  ne  pas  dire  im- 
possible, de  se  passer  de  lui,  lorsqu'il  est  question  de  porter  la  guerre  au  deld 
des  Alpes.  Et  comme  les  evenements  ont  prouve  qu'il  est  le  maitre  de  faire 
pencher  la  balance  en  Italie  du  cote  auquel  il  donnera  la  preference  il  voudra 
toujours  se  vendre  fort  cher.  Mais  il  est  trop  habile  pour  ne  pas  sacrifier  un 
interet  douteux,  quelque  sp^cieux  qu'il  puisse  etre,  k  des  avantages  moins  con- 
siderables qu'il  croira  pouvoir  obtenir  surement. 

This  may  be  to  modern  readers  a  commonplace,  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  it  so  uncompromisingly  stated  by  the  power  which  had  suffered  most 
from  Savoyard  ability.  How  different  is  this  frank  admission  of 
impotence  from  the  insolent  brow-beating  of  the  days  of  Richelieu  and 
Louis  XIV,  which  after  all  was  responsible  for  the  mischief.     Louis  XV 's 
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government  was  not  without  reasonable  hopes.  Carlo  Emmanuele  had 
indeed  at  the  treaty  of  Worms  sold  himself  very  dear,  but  that  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  had  deducted  a  considerable  discount  from  the  price. 

The  consistent  policy  of  the  court  of  Turin  had  now  become  a  proverb, 
much  as  had  once  been  that  of  the  Venetian  senate. 

II  n'y  a  peut-etre  pas  de  cour  plus  constante  que  celle  de  Turin  k  se  conduire 
suivant  des  principes  invariables.  Les  souverains  et  les  ministres  y  changent ; 
mais  I'esprit  et  les  maximes  y  sont  toujours  les  memes.  On  n'y  croit  pas 
devoir  adopter  d'autre  systenie  que  celui  qu'on  y  suit  depuis  longtemps,  et 
Ton  se  contente  d'ajouter  a  ce  que  les  predecesseurs  ont  ebauche,  et  de  perfec- 
tionner  leurs  ideas  et  leur  ouvrage. 

Stress  is  more  than  once  laid  on  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Sardinian 
ministers.  As  late  as  1766  the  •  Instruction  '  of  Choiseul  shows  how 
constant  these  were. 

Les  Pi^montais  sont  habiles  dans  I'art  de  la  dissimulation,  et  les  ministres 
surtout,  qui  ont  en  main  I'administration  des  affaires,  y  ont  contracte  depuis 
longtemps  I'habitude  de  cacher  sous  les  dehors  specieux  de  franchise  les  veritablea 
sentiments  dont  ils  sont  interieurement  affectes. 

This  valuable  art  was,  perhaps,  less  the  heritage  of  Vittore  Amedeo 
than  of  Carlo  Emmanuele,  whose  dissimulation  is  in  1749  described  as 
being  all  the  more  dangerous  as  being  covered  by  a  veil  of  confiding  sim- 
plicity. 

The  alliance  of  1756  between  France  and  Austria  deprived  the  little 
buffer  state  of  her  opportunities,  reducing  her  to  a  TieutraliU  forc&e  sans 
issue  et  fatale.  Henceforth  the  embassy  at  Turin  was  only  a  post  of 
observation.  Carlo  Emmanuele,  talented  and  unscrupulous  as  he  was, 
could  take  no  part  in  the  Seven  Years'  war.  It  was  not  then  foreseen 
that  the  Savoyard  would  devour  the  two  last  leaves  of  the  coveted  arti- 
choke by  the  aid  of  Prussia  and  in  despite  of  France.  For  the  present 
one  anxiety  alone  remained.  England  was  credited  with  an  unceasing 
ambition  to  secure  command  of  a  port  on  the  Riviera  which  would  bring 
her  into  direct  connexion  with  the  Sardinian  government,  and  assure  to 
her  naval  and  commercial  control  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  Already  her 
trade  was  developing  in  Piedmont  at  the  expense  of  France.  Originally, 
indeed,  the  Flying  Dutchman  had  been  the  spectre,  and  Louis  XIV  had 
in  1672  ordered  the  duke  not  to  allow  the  Dutch  to  ply  their  trade  under 
the  Savoyard  flag.  But  since  1690  England  became  the  bugbear.  This 
was  the  main  reason  for  the  protection  of  Genoa,  and  more  especially  of 
the  prince  of  Monaco,  against  Savoyard  ambition  :  with  this  object  Finale, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  Carlo  Emmanuele  by  the  treaty  of  Worms,  was 
again  detached  in  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  only  mission  of  import- 
ance after  1756 — that  of  Choiseul  in  1766— had  the  aim  of  preventing 
the  king  of  Sardinia  from  building  a  port  at  Nice,  intended,  as  it  was 
believed,  for  English  use. 

The  interest  of  the  Mantuan  *  Instructions  '  attaches  itself  to  two 
very  strong  fortresses  and  one  very  weak  prince.  The  occupation  of 
Casale  was  the  objective  of  France  in  the  earlier,  that  of  Mantua  in  the 
later  years  to  which  these  documents  relate.     Of  the  two  dukes  who 
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tread  the  boards  Carlo  III  was  a  commonplace  provincial  actor,  but  his 
son  was  so  completely  a  comic  opera  king  as  to  be  entertaining,  while 
his  imbecility  made  him  the  tool  of  others,  and  thus  indirectly  a  political 
personality  of  some  importance. 

The  editor  rightly  makes  the  treaty  of  Cherasco  in  1631  the  starting 
point  for  his  introduction,  since  the  treaties  of  Miinster  and  the  Pyrenees 
did  but  confirm  this.  The  line  of  Gonzaga-Nevers  was  then  recognised 
as  the  rtiling  house  of  Mantua  and  the  Montferrat.  Trino  and  Alba 
were,  however,  detached  from  the  latter  and  bestowed  on  Savoy,  the 
one  in  compensation  for  its  claims  on  Montferrat,  the  other  for  Pignerol, 
which  was  ceded  to  France.  For  these  losses  the  French  king's  promise 
of  a  money  equivalent  was  poor  consolation.  The  dynasty  never  recognised 
nor  forgave  this  dismemberment ;  it  nursed  a  grudge  against  France  and  had 
a  cause  for  continual  bickering  with  Savoy.  The  dukes,  however  French 
their  natural  inclinations,  were  forced  to  caress  the  Spanish  government 
of  Milan,  for  this  state  separated  Mantua  from  the  Montferrat.  Austria, 
moreover,  had  readier  access  to  Mantua  than  had  France,  while  the 
Habsburgs  rarely  failed  to  immesh  the  Gonzagas  in  their  matrimonial  net. 
Thus  it  was  that  in  1652  the  French  garrison,  which  had  hitherto 
occupied  Casale,  was  replaced  by  Mantuans  and  Germans,  paid  by  Spain, 
and  holding  the  fortress  under  the  guarantee  of  the  empresses  dowager 
and  consort,  the  latter  of  whom  was  Carlo  Ill's  sister  and  the  former  his 
great-aunt,  while  he  himself  was  wedded  to  Clara  Isabella  of  Austria. 
So  also  the  duke's  last  unfriendly  act  towards  France  was  to  induce  the 
emperor  to  urge  upon  Venice  the  withdrawal  of  her  troops,  which  had, 
by  virtue  of  previous  treaties,  garrisoned  Mantua  for  thirty  years.  There 
was,  indeed,  no  regular  French  envoy  at  Mantua  from  1659  to  1679,  the 
ambassador  at  Venice  usually  watching  over  his  government's  interests 
when  they  required  attention.  Upon  the  duke's  sudden  death  Aubeville 
was  sent  professedly  to  condole  with  the  duchess  on  her  loss,  but  really  to 
threaten  that  the  introduction  of  any  foreigners  into  the  garrison  of  Casale 
would  be  followed  by  the  invasion  of  the  French  king  in  person  at  the  head 
of  43,000  men.  He  was  authorised  to  add  to  his  threats  the  argument  that 
Luis  de  Haro  had  proposed  to  Mazarin  the  demolition  of  the  fortress,  and 
that  therefore  if  the  Spaniards  gained  control  they  might  execute  this 
scheme.  In  the  *  Instruction  '  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
Casale, '  as  being,  by  reason  of  its  situation,  the  chief  object  on  which  the 
majority  of  European  powers  have  always  fixed  their  eyes,  some  from  desire 
to  obtain  it,  the  others  to  prevent  them  and  to  uphold  the  authority  of  its 
sovereign  prince.'  France,  it  was  naively  added,  had  never  had  any  but 
this  latter  aim.  The  commentary  upon  this  expression  of  disinterested- 
ness was  the  intrigue  with  Mattioli  in  1677,  which  has  left  so  enduring 
a  mark  on  history,  though  probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who 
have  talked  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  could  say  in  what  state  Casale 
lay,  or  what  was  the  cause  of  its  importance. 

The  negotiations  with  Mattioli  are  described  in  the  '  Instruction '  of 
the  abbe  D'Estrades,  who  was  charged  with  a  secret  mission,  in  the 
letters  of  the  king  and  Pomponne  to  the  abbe,  in  a  memoir  addressed  to 
Mattioli  himself,  and  in  letters  of  Pomponne  to  Pinchesne,  which  latter 
dwell  on  the  betrayal  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  secret  of  the  proposed 
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French  occupation  of  Casale,  and  on  the  consequent  arrest  of  Mattioli  by 
French  agents.  Although  the  duke  entirely  disavowed  his  minister's 
engagements  to  France  he  was  soon  persuaded  to  give  effect  to  them, 
and  a  French  column,  crossing  Savoy  in  time  of  peace,  occupied  Casale 
on  30  September,  the  very  day  on  which,  in  no  dissimilar  manner,  the 
French  forces  entered  Strassburg. 

The  French  success  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  scandals  of  the 
Mantuan  court.  The  duchess  dowager  even  after  her  son's  majority  had 
controlled  the  administration,  and  had  given  her  confidence,  and  probably 
something  more,  to  the  secretary  Bulgarini.  The  emperor  and  empress 
had  insisted  on  his  dismissal,  and  the  pope  induced  the  secretary  and 
the  duchess  to  enter  religious  orders.  In  spite  of  her  vows  the  duchess 
remained  in  her  Mantuan  palace,  and,  in  her  irritation  against  her  own 
family,  turned  her  eyes  towards  France.  This  was,  indeed,  the  first  step 
in  the  Mattioli  intrigue.  The  final  success  was  due  to  the  diplomatic 
qualifications  of  the  abbe  Morel,  ami  de  la  table  et  dwplaisir.  Sonpassd  de 
lihertin,  writes  the  editor,  &tait  un  silr  garant  qiCil  satirait  exercer  sur  le 
due  la  seduction  a  laquelle  celui-ci  etait  peut-etre  le  phis  sensible.  Morel 
moreover  was  authorised  to  bribe  the  duke  by  a  sum  which  would  enable 
him  to  lead  the  extravagant  life  which  he  affected. 

Henceforth  Louis  XIV  kept  a  resident  at  Mantua,  and  to  tbis  we  owe 
the  missions  of  Breteuil  and  Gombaud  from  1682  to  1688.  Their  objects 
were  to  hasten  the  fortification  of  the  capital  and  the  reorganisation  of 
the  army,  composed  of  criminals  from  every  part  of  Europe,  officered  by 
valets,  lackeys,  and  worse,  to  combat  the  ill-disposed  ministers,  to 
encourage  the  duke's  vices  and  caprices,  his  passion  for  his  singers  and 
his  stables,  his  absurd  dress  and  theatrical  pose,  to  follow  him  everywhere, 
'  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  always  find  themselves  better  elsewhere 
than  at  home.'  To  this  last  duty  Gombaud  sacrificed  his  life,  while 
accompanying  the  prince  to  visit  the  Austrian  camp  before  Belgrad. 

The  formation  of  thg  grand  alliance  in  1689  and  the  secession  of 
Savoy  from  France  in  1690  put  Louis  XIV  on  the  defensive  in  North 
Italy,  and  enabled  imperialists  and  Spaniards  to  bully  Carlo  IV  at 
pleasure.  Deeply  wounded  by  the  treaty  of  Gazzuolo,  which  forced  him 
to  neutrality,  he  professed  to  give  all  his  heart  to  Louis,  and  in  1692 
made  a  secret  engagement  with  Eebenac  to  admit  French  troops  to 
Mantua.  "When  in  April  1694  the  Austriaus  insisted  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  resident  Du  Pre  the  duke  accorded  him  a  heart-rending  farewell, 
vowing  that  he  remained  un  corps  sans  dme. 

By  the  evacuation  of  Casale  and  the  abandonment  of  Pignerol  Italy 
seemed  closed  to  France,  and  the  policy  of  Eichelieu  to  have  finally 
failed :  henceforth  it  appeared  that  Mantua  must  gravitate  towards 
the  two  Habsburg  powers.  The  acceptance,  however,  of  the  Spanish 
succession  placed  the  French  in  Milan  between  the  Montferrat  and 
Mantua,  and  thus  Carlo  could  return  to  the  alHance  of  his  heart.  The 
mission  of  the  cardinal  D'Estrees  resulted  in  the  articles  between  France, 
Spain,  and  Mantua  for  the  garrisoning  of  the  capital  by  French  troops. 
Hence  the  succeeding  and  final  mission,  that  of  Gergy  (1702-8),  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  of  the  series.  The  *  Instructions '  show 
with  all  lucidity  the  estimation  in  which  the  French  court  held  its  faithful 
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ally.  Gergy  was  told  that  there  was  no  need  for  negotiation,  as  the 
duke's  capital  and  states  depended  entirely  on  the  king's  protection.  He 
must  only  take  care  that  the  enemy  did  not  find  the  means  of  blinding 
him  and  turning  him  from  the  line  of  conduct  hitherto  pursued — the 
result  of  natural  inclination  and  the  instinct  of  self-presefvation.  Carlo, 
it  was  admitted,  had  given  all  his  strong  places  to  France,  had  witnessed 
without  a  murmur  his  own  and  his  subjects'  losses,  had  seemed  more 
absorbed  in  the  common  welfare  than  in  his  personal  interests  :  yet  all  this 
did  not  prevent  his  being  naturally  changeable,  full  of  suspicion,  easy  to 
govern  by  the  swarm  of  women  and  musicians  with  whom  he  surrounded 
himself,  and  who  caused  frequent  changes  in  his  court,  so  that  those  who 
seemed  most  in  his  confidence  were  often  the  nearest  to  losing  it  com- 
pletely. The  French  government  made  no  secret  to  Gergy  that  its 
popularity  in  Mantua  was  confined  to  the  duke. 

II  est  necessaire  que  le  sieur  de  Gergy  sache  que  le  due  est  presque  le  seul  de 
son  pays  dont  les  intentions  soient  bonnes  pour  le  service  du  roi  et  pour  celui  du 
roi  d'Espagne.  La  noblesse  et  le  peuple  ont  toujours  ete  portes  pour  la  maison 
d'Autriche,  et  comme  tous  les  religieux  d'ltalie  sont  attaches  k  Tempereur  ceux 
du  Mantouan  sont  aussi  dans  les  memes  dispositions ;  cette  inclination  parait 
encore  plus  forte  dans  les  Gonzagues  ;  et  ils  ont  aussi  paru  plus  opposes  que 
personne  au  due  de  Mantoue,  leur  souverain  et  chef  de  leur  maison. 

This  plain  confession  should  modify  the  view  sometimes  held  by 
patriotic  French  writers  that  Italy  looked  to  the  Bourbon  as  its  liberator. 

The  occupation  of  Mantua  by  French  troops  brought  thither  the 
marquis  de  Tess6,  whose  letter  to  his  wife  of  7  April  1701  describes  his 
ridiculous  reception.  The  duke  carried  under  his  arm  a  sword  of  some 
seven  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  the  guard  of  which  would  hold  the  con- 
tents of  Madame  de  Tesse's  toilette  table  less  the  mirror,  for  in  it  lay  the 
ducal  gloves,  two  handkerchiefs,  several  snuff  boxes,  watches,  boxes, 
enfin  une  boutique  entidre.  But  this  absurd  figure  was,  continued  the 
writer,  the  most  civil  and  obliging  prince  in  the  world,  and,  embracing 
the  marquis,  assured  him  that  he  had  faith  in  two  people  only  in  the 
world — the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  king. 

The  duke  suffered  for  his  devotion  to  France.  Driven  from  Mantua, 
he  retired  to  Casale,  whither,  wrote  Liesse  to  Torcy  on  11  Sept. 
1702,  he  took  his  carriages,  his  confidants,  his  musical  troupe,  masculine 
and  feminine,  together  with  his  poet  to  compose  an  opera.  It  was  small 
compensation  that  he  was  made  French  generalissimo  in  Italy.  His 
natural  cowardice  was  ill  at  ease  with  his  fancy  for  playing  the  general 
and  the  knight  errant.  Les  passions  dominantes  en  lui,  wrote  Tesse  to 
Torcy,  sont  la  peur  et  Vamour,  and  the  search  for  a  new  wife  at  Paris 
was  a  more  congenial  employment.  The  French  victories  of  Cassano 
and  Calcinato  enabled  him  to  return  to  Mantua,  but  the  defeat  of  Turin 
drove  him  into  exile  at  Padua,  and  here  on  5  July  1708  he  died.  The 
treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Rastadt  pronounced  the  extinction  of  the  duchy 
of  Mantua  and  the  marquisate  of  the  Montferrat,  thus  giving  a  formal 
sanction  to  the  fait  accompli.  Carlo  IV,  the  last  duke  of  Mantua,  was 
a  Codrus  in  caricature.  No  prince  could  have  been  found  sufficiently 
ridiculous  to  be  worthy  to  succeed  him.  E.  Ai^mstronq. 
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Kvig  Monmouth;  being  a  History  of  the  Career  of  Thomas  Scott,  'the 
Protestant  Duke.'   By  Allan  Fea.    (London  :  John  Lane.     1902.) 

The  author  modestly  observes  in  his  preface  that  the  original  portraits 
reproduced  in  this  volume  will  constitute  its  chief  attraction.  It  contains 
fourteen  photogravure  portraits  of  great  beauty,  and  about  a  hundred 
views  of  places,  facsimiles  of  letters,  reproductions  of  medals  and  relics, 
and  engraved  portraits.  Certainly  these  illustrations  will  render  it  in- 
dispensable to  any  historian  of  Monmouth's  times.  Mr.  Fea  sets  an 
example  of  thoroughness  in  the  care  with  which  he  traces  the  history  of 
the  portraits  he  gives,  and  indicates  where  others  which  he  does  not  repro- 
duce are  to  be  found. 

As  to  the  biographical  part  of  the  book,  the  author's  original  intention 
was  to  re-edit  Roberts's  life  of  Monmouth,  published  in  1844.  This  plan 
he  wisely  abandoned,  and  instead  of  annotating  and  supplementing  the 
earlier  biography  undertook  a  fresh  treatment  of  the  whole  subject.  The 
*  Reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission '  have  been  thoroughly 
ransacked  for  new  matter,  and  the  additional  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  utilised  to  the  full.  Much  has  also  been  derived  from  correspon- 
dence in  private  hands.  But  while  a  large  amount  of  new  information  is 
thus  collected  it  is  not  put  together  with  much  skill,  and  the  result  is  a 
book  which,  with  all  its  merits,  is  somewhat  scrappy  and  disjointed. 
Monmouth's  movements  are  carefully  followed  and  his  progress  through 
England  minutely  described.  Throughout,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  author  of  '  The  Flight  of  the  King,'  Mr.  Fea  takes  the  greatest  pains 
with  the  topography  of  his  subject.  Many  new  details  about  his  hero's 
career  are  for  the  first  time  brought  together  in  his  pages.  But  Mr.  Fea 
is  not  much  at  home  in  the  party  politics  of  the  period  of  which  he  treats, 
and  Monmouth's  relation  to  the  political  intrigues  of  Charles  II's  time  is 
not  very  clearly  or  very  adequately  stated.  At  the  same  time  he  omits 
to  make  use  of  several  important  printed  sources.  He  relates  at  some 
length  Halifax's  attempt  to  reconcile  Charles  and  Monmouth  in  1683, 
but  does  not  refer  to  Miss  Foxcroft's  valuable  life  of  HaHfax,  in  which 
the  same  incident  is  also  treated  at  length.  Miss  Foxcroft  points  out 
that  the  mysterious  '  L '  of  Monmouth's  notes  is  undoubtedly 
Halifax.  Mr.  Fea  seems  to  hesitate  between  that  view  and  the  opinion 
that  a  certain  Major  Long  was  designated.  Another  source  which  might 
have  been  utilised  with  great  advantage  is  the  publications  of  the  Ballad 
Society.  The  fifth  volume  of  Mr.  Ebsworth's  edition  of  the  '  Roxburgh 
Ballads '  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Monmouth,  and  the  second 
volume  of  the  '  Bagford  Ballads  '  contains  several  ballad|  about  him. 
Neither  of  these,  however,  contains  the  song  entitled  '  The  glory  of  the 
West ;  or,  the  Virgins  of  Taunton  Dean,'  of  which  Mr.  Fea  laments  the 
loss  (p.  246).     There  is  a  copy  of  it,  however,  in  Lord  Crawford's  collection,' 

Though  '  King  Monmouth'  as  a  biography  leaves  something  to 
be  desired  it  is  not  a  mere  picture  book,  but  a  work  of  substantial 
merits  and  one  which  any  historian  of  the  seventeenth  century  will  find 
it  necessary  to  consult.  The  appendix  contains  some  unpublished  letters 
of  interest  relating  to  the  Sedgmoor  campaign,  and  there  are  others  scattered 
through  the  text.  C  H.  Fibth. 

V  Catalogue  of  Ballads,  no  669, 
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Aus  dem  Briefwechscl  Konig  Friedrichs  I.  von  Preussen  iind  seiner 
Familie.  ('  Quellen  und  Untersucbungen  zur  Geschiclite  des  Hauses 
Hohenzollern,'  I.)  Herausgegeben  von  Ernst  Bernee.  (Berlin : 
A.  Duncker.    1901.) 

The  opening  volume  of  tbe  apparently  well-planned  new  series  of 
'  Monunienta  ZoUerana  '  is  appropriately  enougb  devoted  by  tbe  editor, 
Professor  Berner,  to  tbe  family  correspondence  of  tbe  first  Prussian  king, 
and  tbus  fits  tbe  august  occasion,  as  tbe  title-page  reminds  us,  '  of  tbe 
bicentenary  jubilee  of  tbe  Prussian  monarcby.'  Unfortunately  it  was 
impossible  to  include  in  tbis  correspondence  more  tban  a  meagre  balf- 
dozen  of  notes  addressed  to  King  Frederick  I  by  a  person  very  mucb  more 
interesting  than  himself,  his  second  wife  and  first  queen,  Sophia 
Charlotte,  one  of  Leibniz's  trifolium  of  superior  feminine  intelligences, 
and  perhaps  in  some  respects  the  most  original  of  tbe  three.  En  revanche 
nearly  three-fourths  of  this  volume  are  made  up  of  tbe  king's  correspon- 
dence with  his  mother-in-law,  the  electress  Sophia,  one  of  the  best 
letter-writers  and  diarists  who  ever  put  pen  to  paper  (and  she  put  it  to  a 
good  deal  in  her  time).  Tbe  exchange  of  letters  between  them  printed 
here  begins  about  eleven  years  after  tbe  marriage  of  the  electress's 
beloved  daughter,  which,  like  that  of  her  granddaughter  tbe  younger 
Sophia  Dorothea,  another  eleven  years  later,  was  intended  to  assuage,  if 
it  could  not  remove,  tbe  perennial  jealousies  between  tbe  Hanoverian  and 
Prussian  governments.  After  tbe  death  of  Sophia  Charlotte,  in  1705, 
which  was  sincerely  mourned  by  her  husband  and  almost  passionately  by 
her  mother,  and  even  after  bis  less  propitious  second  remarriage,  the 
correspondence  continued,  and  came  to  an  end  only  a  day  or  two  before 
his  death  in  Feburary  1713.  This  correspondence  one  would  not  wish 
shorter  by  a  single  letter  ;  for  the  old  electress,  though  generally  on  her 
best  behaviour  and  prepared  to  let  no  occasion  pass  of  extolling  everything 
done  or  intended  to  be  done  by  her  son-in-law  as  manific  et  de  hon  goust, 
is  always  delightful,  because  she  is  always  herself ;  and  as  for  the  king, 
though  guiltless  of  wit,  he  piques  himself  on  his  brevity.  The  remaining 
letters  in  tbis  volume  are  from  tbe  correspondence  of  Frederick  I  and 
from  that  of  Sophia  Charlotte  with  their  son  tbe  crown  prince,  who  appears 
here  and  elsewhere  in  this  book  in  a  far  from  unamiable  character,  and 
with  their  daughter  the  hereditary  princess  of  Hesse- Cassel ;  together 
with  a  few  letters  exchanged  between  tbe  queen  and  her  mother,  and 
others  from  the  former  to  Margrave  George  Frederick  of  Brandenburg- 
Ansbach,  whose  sister,  afterwards  our  Queen  Caroline,  was  her  special 
favourite,  aij^  is  here  repeatedly  mentioned  as  a  charming  princess. 
Finally,  we  have  a  few  letters  from  Sophia  Charlotte  to  the  minister  von 
Fuchs,  who  at  an  earlier  date  bad  played  so  important  a  part  in  connexion 
with  the  English  expedition  of  William  of  Orange  ;  and  one  or  two  from 
Leibniz  to  Besser,  the  grand  master  of  tbe  ceremonies  at  Hanover 
under  a  regime  when  (as  the  electress  Sophia  complains)  ceremonies  ran 
danger  of  being  neglected  at  that  court.  But  though  tbe  correspondence 
with  the  Brandenburg-Prussian  statesmen  touches  on  two  subjects 
which  frequently  reappear  in  these  pages — tbe  personality  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  the  question  of  the  Orange  inheritance — both  it  and  the  newly 
published  letters  by  Leibniz  are  of  only  secondary  interest. 
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In  his  very  juflicious  introduction  Professor  Berner  has  taken  care  to 
refrain  from  any  attempt  to  cast  a  glamour  round  the  central  figure  of 
this  volume,  the  actual  founder  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  His  acquisi- 
tion of  a  royal  crown  was  the  single  great  achievement  of  his  life ;  no 
military  laurels  twine  round  his  sceptre  ;  the  chief  political  design  of  his 
later  years  he  was  unable  to  accomplish,  and  at  Utrecht  he  had  to  accept 
the  upper  quarter  of  Gueldres  in  lieu  of  the  principality  of  Orange.  *  How 
painful  it  is  to  me,'  he  tells  his  mother-in-law,  '  to  see  my  poor  subjects 
in  catholic  hands,  you  may  well  guess,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  common 
interest  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  one's  own.'  A  perusal  of  this  corre- 
spondence is  sufficient  to  show  how  genuine  was  the  protestant  feeling 
which  added  bitterness  to  the  king's  disappointment.  Indeed,  as 
Professor  Berner  reminds  us,  no  feature  was  more  marked  in  Frederick  I 
than  the  sturdy  and  consistent  *  evangelicalism '  of  his  opinions  and 
sentiments,  in  times  when  the  frequent  princely  conversions  to  Catholicism 
gave  rise  to  so  varied  a  crop  of  hopes  and  fears.  He  preferred  the  Bible 
to  all  other  books,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  the  hour  of  death  it 
would  prove  a  better  consolation  than  Collerus,  a  name  which  he  else- 
where spells  Tollerus,  and  by  which  he  is  conjectured  by  Professor  Berner 
to  signify  Tauler.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  his 
bargain  with  the  emperor  previously  to  his  assumption  of  a  royal  crown 
Frederick  refused  to  include  a  promise  of  concessions  to  the  catholics  in 
his  dominions,  thus  proving  less  pliant  on  this  head  than  Ernest  Augustus 
of  Hanover  had  been,  when  negotiating  with  the  same  potentate  as  to 
the  establishment  of  a  ninth  electorate.  But  though  a  pronounced 
protestant  the  king  was  anxious  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  pietists  ; 
their  enthusiasm  was  as  foreign  to  his  nature  as  to  that  of  his  correspon- 
dent the  electress  Sophia,  and  though  his  personal  tastes  were  not  at  all 
in  that  line  he  kept  up  a  theatre  at  Berlin,  in  order  not  to  be  suspected 
of  condemning  plays  on  pietistic  principles.  On  the  other  hand  he  looked 
with  a  very  favourable  eye  upon  the  church  of  England,  applauded  Prince 
George  of  Denmark's  adoption  of  his  bride's  form  of  faith,  and  expressed 
himself  much  inclined  towards  introducing  the  Anglican  ritual  into  his  own 
monarchy,  so  as  to  hasten  the  union  of  the  •  the  two  evangelical  religions.' 
Not  that  he  entertained  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  his  own  right  of  nomi- 
nating bishops,  appertaining  to  him  as  summus  episcopus  in  his  own  land ; 
as  is  known,  he  actually  created  a  couple  on  the  occasion  of  his  corona- 
tion, and  he  expressed  himself  quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  'his 
Ursinus  '  were  recognised  as  a  bishop  by  his  Anglican  brethren  ;  '  for  he 
will  never  in  his  life  be  seen  in  England,  and  here  he  is  acknowledged 
both  by  catholics  and  others.'  Leibniz,  on  the  contrary,  in  one  of  the 
letters  here  for  the  first  time  printed  regrets  that  Ursinus  (Bar)  had  not 
been  consecrated  according  to  the  Anglican  rite  ; 

car  quoyque  cela  ne  soit  point  cle  necessite,  neanmoius  c'est  une  .practique 
fort  raisonable  de  toute  Eglise  Chrestienne,  depuis  les  temps  au  moins  fort 
proches  des  Apostres  jusqu'au  nostre,  d'en  avoir,  et  I'occasion  auroit  este  fort 
plausible  d'en  retablir  quelque  chose  ;  jusqu'icy  il  n'y  a  point  eu  de  Koy 
Chrestien  sans  Eveque — 

the  historical  converse,  clearly,  of  the  principle  '  no  bishop  no  king.' 
Loyal  to  the  religious  traditions  of  his  dynasty,  Frederick  I  was  not 
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less  faithful  to  his  obligations  as  a  prince  of  the  eiftpire,  and  to  that 
Austrian  alliance  from  which,  unlike  his  father  before  and  his  son  after 
him,  he  at  least  contrived  to  gain  one  enduring  advantage.  By  this 
alliance  he  held  out  even  after  his  interests  had  been  altogether  ignored 
in  the  Gertruydenberg  negotiations,  and  after,  in  1712,  it  had  become 
manifest  that  Great  Britain  was  resolved  to  abandon  her  allies.  The 
prophecy  of  the  electress  Sophia,  in  a  letter  dated  12  July,  was  speedily 
fulfilled  ;  and  the  British  government  made  no  ado  about  threatening  to 
leave  unpaid  the  arrears  due  from  it  to  the  Prussian  troops,  when  their 
commander,  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt,  refused  to  allow  them  to  desert 
Prince  Eugene.  For  the  rest  King  Frederick  I,  who  has  often  been 
supposed  to  have  taken  the  roi  soleil  for  his  model,  and  to  have  striven  to 
reproduce  to  the  best  of  his  power  French  etiquette  and  manners  at 
Berlin,  was  a  true  German  at  heart,  and  in  these  letters  repeatedly 
expresses  his  determination  to  uphold  German  as  against  French  usage 
even  in  the  sphere  of  action  —the  regulation  of  court  life — which  was 
most  congenial  to  him.  Incidentally  it  appears  that  he  was,  not  less 
than  his  son  Frederick  William  after  him,  a  lover  of  tobacco  and  a 
victim  to  its  fascinations  ;  he  extracts  from  the  electress  Sophia  the 
confession  that,  like  his  third  wife,  she  had  once  been  in  the  habit  of 
fiUing  her  husband's  pipes — '  and,'  she  tragicomically  adds,  *  it  was  the 
best  time  I  ever  had.' 

The  phonetic  spelling  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  contributors  to  this 
correspondence  must  have  considerably  added  to  the  labours  of  its  editor. 
He  might,  however,  in  his  notes  have  divested  some  of  the  English  names 
from  Such  disguises  as  '  Mackfield,'  *  Kappel,'  '  Witworth,'  '  St.  Jean,' 
and  '  .  .  .  chingbrook.'  As  a  rule  his  notes  are  alike  correct  and  useful ; 
but  one  is  inclined  to  append  his  favourite  '  So  ! '  to  the  statement,  in  a 
note  to  p.  154,  that  the  abbess  of  Maubuisson  (Louisa  Hollandina)  was 
a  sister  cff  the  electress  Sophia  by  the  marriage  of  her  father  with 
Fraulein  von  Degenfeld.  The  index  appended  to  this  volume  is  far  from 
complete,  a  grave  defect — one  is  almost  tempted  to  say,  the  gravest  of 
defectg^— in  a  work  of  the  kind.  A.  W.  Wakd. 

Calendar  of  Treasury  Books  and  Papers,  1739-1741.  Prepared  by 
William  A.  Shaw,  Litt.D.  (London :  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 
1901.) 

This  ia  a  specially  interesting  volume  of  Dr.  Shaw's  publication,  as  it 
introduces  us  to  the  beginnings  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  of  that  of  the 
Austrian  succession.  As  regards  material  for  the  history  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  among  the  useful  contents  of  this  volume  is  the  information 
afforded  as  to  the  methods  adopted  for  manning  the  fleet  by  means  of  an 
embargo  on  all  shipping.  Although  war  with  Spain  was  not  formally 
declared  till  19  Oct.  1739,  as  early  as  15  June  it  appears  that  a  general 
embargo  was  laid  on  '  all  ships  and  vessels  except  such  as  are  employed 
by  the  officers  of  the  navy,  ordnance,  victualling  or  customs  which  are 
not  cleared  at  Gravesend,'  and  on  1  Feb.  17f  ^  this  order  was  extended 
to  Irish  shipping.  Naturally  this  order  caused  considerable  dissatisfaction 
among  merchants,  and  very  soon  certain  exemptions  were  allowed.  Thus 
East  India  ships  were  exempted,  and  on  a  representation  from  the  West 
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India  Islands,  that  they  depended  largely  for  subsistence  on  imports  from 
England,  ships  engaged  in  that  trade  were  allowed  to  sail.  The  ships 
that  remained  under  the  embargo  were  utilised  for  manning  the  fleet  by 
being  deprived  of  a  third  of  their  crews  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy 
before  being  allowed  to  sail.  On  p.  349  Dr.  Shaw  has  compiled  a 
useful  table  giving  the  names  of  all  ships  so  dealt  with,  and  other 
particulars.  Finally  this  embargo  was  removed  in  June  1740.  Again, 
however,  on  27  Nov.  1740  another  emba,rgo  was  laid  on  all  ships  laden 
with  corn,  beef,  &c.,  for  export,  and  not  removed  till  March  1741,  but 
in  this  case  also  certain  exemptions  were  made,  which  are  tabulated  on 
p.  562.  Other  items  of  interest,  in  regard  to  the  war,  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance  in  this  'Calendar,'  though  naturally  one  has  to  know  the  history 
of  the  period  pretty  closely  to  be  able  to  pick  out  the  gems  of  infor- 
mation. Thus  the  attack  on  Fort  Augustine  and  the  fortifying  of 
Frederica,  in  Georgia,  by  General  Oglethorpe,  operations  which  saved  our 
southern  colonies  at  any  rate  from  invasion,  were  carried  out  for  the 
very  moderate  expense  of  12,394/.  124'.  The  danger  averted  was  great, 
for  South  Carolina,  it  appears,  was  still  in  a  sparsely  populated  condition, 
with  an  excessive  preponderance  of  negroes,  which  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
motives  for  settling  Georgia  ten  years  earlier,  and  it  was  proposed,  by  the 
special  commissioner  sent  out,  to  remedy  this  defect  by  enacting  a  fixed 
proportion  between  negroes  and  white  men  on  the  land. 

As  to  the  continental  war,  there  are  some  interesting  details  about  the 
subsidies  paid,  to  the  queen  of  Hungary  of  300,000Z.,  '  granted  by  parlia- 
ment to  support  her  said  majesty,  to  prevent  the  subversion  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  for  maintaining  the  pragmatic  sanction  and  supporting 
the  liberties  and  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  '  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  to  the  king  of  Sweden  as  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel.  The  last  two 
subsidies  were  payable  in  crowns,  and  there  was  a  little  difficulty  about 
calculating  the  exchange  ;  however,  the  agent  for  the  landgrave  showed 
himself  so  accommodating  as  to  forego  the  2  per  cent,  for  charges, 
amounting  to  8711.  Ss.  2d.,  which,  as  he  says,  'will,  entail  a  loss  to  us, 
but  Sir  Robert  may  some  day  return  the  favour,  when  the  occasion  is 
more  opportune.' 

These  indications  will  perhaps  suffice  to  show  how  valuable  this 
*  Calendar '  may  be  to  a  student  of  any  branch  of  history  of  this  time.  A 
word  may  be  said  about  the  editing.  As  we  have  suggested  before  in  re- 
viewing former  volumes  of  this '  Calendar,'  the  most  serviceable  part  of  Dr. 
Shaw's  work  to  the  student  is  the  exhaustive  index.  But  there  is  always 
a  danger  that  an  index  may  be  too  exhaustive,  if  it  is  not  very  carefully 
looked  after,  by  giving  references  to  trivialities  which  only  waste  the 
student's  time.  Dr.  Shaw's  index,  if  it  errs  at  all,  errs  on  the  side  of 
being  too  exhaustive.  For  example,  references  like  one  to  the  duke  of 
Newcastle's  *  office,'  which  proves  only  to  be  an  entry  of  the  fact  that  a 
paper  was  delivered  into  that  office,  or  one  to  the  South  Sea  '  House,' 
which  simply  refers  to  a  '  statement  dated  South  Sea  House,'  seem  so 
trivial  as  to  be  not  worth  inserting,  besides  being  rather  annoying  to 
any  one  who,  for  example,  might  eagerly  look  up  the  reference  to  the 
duke  of  Newcastle's  office  in  order  to  find  some  particulars  about  it.  Of 
course  Dr.  Shaw's  defence  will  be  that  it  is  not  for  him  to  say  what  facts 
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will  be  useful ;  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  set  out  the  materials  ;  and  it  is  a 
good  defence  up  to  a  certain  point.  Nevertheless  the  mass  of  materials 
for  the  student  is  so  enormous,  and  life  so  short,  that  we  should  be 
inclined  to  trust  an  editor  of  Dr.  Shaw's  knowledge  and  ability  if  he 
would  exercise  his  power  of  selection  and  excision,  at  any  rate  in  the 
index,  in  such  examples  as  we  have  given.  While  on  the  subject  of  the 
index  we  should  like  to  suggest  what  might  be  an  improvement  and  a 
help.  The  most  valuable  parts  of  these  calendars  are  the  detailed 
extracts  of  treasury  minute  books,  treasury  board  papers,  and  so  on, 
printed  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  If  the  references  in  the  index  to 
this  more  important  part  were  given  in  different  type,  say  in  italics,  from 
the  references  which  refer  to  other  parts,  which  are  merely  tabular,  the 
saving  in  time  to  the  student  would  be  very  great.  There  is  a  misprint 
in  the  index  of  Sir  Edward  Fawkener  for  Sir  Everard  Fawkener,  the 
name  being  given  correctly  in  the  text. 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  *  Calendar '  itself,  it  is  really  impossible  for  a 
reviewer  to  judge,  except  accidentally.  I,  however,  happened  to  come 
across  a  point  which  at  any  rate  seemed  to  require  elucidation.  On 
looking  up  the  references  to  Arthur  Stert,  a  commissary  to  treat  with 
Spain,  I  found  on  p.  598  the  following  entry  : — 


Date 

Payee 

Amount 

Tlie  Account  on  which  the 
Order  or  Warrant  is  made 

Reference 

1741,  12  Aug. 

Arthur  Stert 

£     s.   d. 
485    0    0 

1740,  Michaelmas 
quarter's  ordinary 

Money  Book 
XL.  p.  390 

and  on  p.  616  the  following  entry : — 


Date 

Payee 

Amount 

The  Account  on  which  the 
Order  or  Warrant  is  made 

Keference 

1741,  2  July 

&      s.   d. 
Arthur  Stert        485   0    0 

1740,  Michaelmas 
quarter's  ordinary 

Order  Book 
XVI.  p.  163 

The  peculiarity  of  these  two  entries  is  not  merely  the  fact  that  there 
are  two,  for  though  there  are  always  at  least  three  entries  relating  to  each 
payment  in  the  treasury  records  it  is  the  practice  of  this  'Calendar '  only  to 
record  one  of  them  ;  there  is  the  still  further  singularity  that  the  date  in 
the  order  book  is  prior  to  that  in  the  money  book.  Owing  to  the  great 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Shaw,  whom  I  asked  for  an  explanation,  I  am  enabled, 
if  not  to  solve  the  diflSculty,  at  any  rate  to  explain  more  clearly  what  it 
is.  For  every  public  payment  there  is  a  record,  first  in  the  'King's 
Warrant  Book,'  of  the  sign  manual,  or  privy  seal,  authorising  it,  then  in  the 
'  Money  Book  '  of  the  treasury  warrant  for  it,  and  finally  in  the  '  Order 
Book '  of  the  auditor's  order  for  the  issue  of  the  money.  Naturally  the 
auditor  had  no  business  to  issue  his  order  until  the  treasury  warrant,  as 
recorded  in  the  '  Money  Book,'  had  been  made  out.  Here,  however,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  given  above,  the  auditor  appears  to  have 
issued  the  money  nearly  a  month  before  he  had  been  authorised  to  do  so. 
On  looking  further  at  all  the  items  from  the  middle  of  p.  515  and  on 
p.  516  one  sees  that  they  are  entries  ranging  from  1735  to  1741,  which 
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were  entered  at  the  end  of  the  records  of  1741,  having  apparently  been 
accidentally  omitted  from  their  proper  place,  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  date  2  July  may  be  a  mistake  in  the  original  entry.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  reason  of  this  inexplicable  entry  it  seems  in  the  first  place 
that,  since  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  editor  only  to  record  one  of  the 
three  entries  of  the  same  payment,  he  should,  to  avoid  confusion,  make 
some  sort  of  note  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  duplicate  entry  whenever  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  make  a  second  entry  ;  and  secondly  that  in  an 
extraordinary  case  like  the  present  one,  where  no  one  could  be  better 
qualified  than  Dr.  Shaw  to  observe  the  singularity,  he  should  make  some 
special  allusion  to  it,  either  in  his  preface  or  in  a  foot  note.  The 
detachment  of  an  editor  may  be  carried  too  far  even  in  the  editing  of 
records.  Basil  Williams. 

Le  Cmiventionnel  Philippeaux.  Par  Paul  Mautouchet,  Docteur  es 
Lettres.     (Paris  :  Societe  Nouvelle  de  Librairie  et  d'Edition.     1900.) 

Le  Conventionnel  Jeanhon  Saint-Andrd,  Memhre  du  ComiU  de  Salut 
Public,  Organisateur  de  la  Marine  de  la  Terreur.  1749-1813.  Par 
L.  L^VY-ScHNEiDER,  Docteur  es  Lettres.     (Paris  :  Alcan.     1901.) 

Sainte-Beuve  somewhere  remarks  that  we  should  abominate  and  dread 
seasons  of  revolution,  not  from  fear  of  dangers  and  vicissitudes  which 
might  befall  us,  but  lest  the  influence  of  such  times  should  work  some 
fatal  change  in  our  character.  We  cannot,  he  says,  but  wonder  whether 
we  are  not  cherishing  in  ourselves  some  perverse  bent,  some  erroneous 
conviction  or  malignant  passion,  some  secret  fanaticism,  some  inner 
vileness,  which,  fostered  and  expanded  by  such  changed  conditions,  would 
burst  forth  into  light,  to  our  shame  and  humiliation. 

A  similar  thought  cannot  but  occur  to  the  reader  of  the  lives  of  the 
two  Terrorists  whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Had  there 
been  no  Revolution  Philippeaux  would  have  lived  and  died  at  Le  Mans, 
a  not  very  successful. member  of  the  provincial  bar,  admired  by  his  less 
educated  clients  for  his  sentimental  verbosity  and  generally  respected 
for  his  humanity  and  honesty ;  while  Jeanbon  Saint-Andre  would  have 
continued  a  protestant  minister,  quarrelling  at  times  with  his  consistory 
and  his  colleagues,  and  preaching  sermons,  sometimes  sensible,  but  more 
often  a  farrago  of  windy  rhetoric.  He  would  not  have  been  an  amiable 
character,  for  he  was  sourly  opinionative  and  combined  the  suspicious 
irritability  of  a  nonconformist  with  the  illogical  dogmatism  of  an 
intolerant  liberal  who  insists  that  all  shall  advance  as  far  as  and  no 
further  than  the  point  at  which  he  happens  himself  to  have  halted  for 
the  moment,  but  no  one  probably  would  have  suspected  his  sincerity  or 
humanity.  * 

Book  after  book  is  produced  by  a  certain  school  of  French  historians, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  extenuate  the  crimes  of  the  scoundrels,  and  to 
exaggerate  the  capacity  of  the  mediocrities,  who  rode  like  scum  and  froth 
on  the  surface  of  the  waves  stirred  by  the  revolutionary  tempest ;  and  it 
is  to  this  category  that  the  works  before  us  belong.  They  are  of  un- 
equal merit,  and  it  so  happens  that  the  better  book  is  devoted  to  the 
worse  man.  Yet  it  is  well  that  this  should  be  so,  for  the  life  of  Jeanbon 
Saint- Andre  is  in  itself  more  interesting,  and  suggests  to  his  biographer, 
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or  rather  requires  from  him,  more  instructive  digressions  than  that  of 
Philippeaux. 

Professor  Levy- Schneider's  book — 1,100  large  and  closely  printed 
pages — is  a  solid  addition  to  the  materials  of  any  student  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  it  contains  much  information  not  otherwise  readily  accessible. 
The  account  of  the  conditions  of  the  protestants  in  the  south  on  the  eve 
of  the  Revolution  shows  how  modest  were  the  expectations  of  the  leading 
Huguenots,  and  how  desirous  the  government  was  to  treat  them  fairly. 
Shortly  before  1788  Saint-Andre  wrote  some  '  Considerations  on  the 
Civil  Organisations  of  the  Protestant  Churches,'  a  tract  the  modera- 
tion of  which  is  remarkable,  and  all  the  more  so  as  moderation  was  not 
generally  his  characteristic.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  edict  of  Nantes 
made  too  great  concessions  to  the  Huguenots.  Their  privileges  had 
enabled  ambitious  nobles  to  use  them  as  the  tools  of  political  intrigue,  and 
the  ostentation  of  their  public  worship  was  a  challenge  to  their  opponents. 
Hence  the  suppression  of  their  privileges,  a  justifiable  Measure,  and  the 
persecutions  they  unjustly  endured  during  the  reigns  of  Lewis  XIV  and 
XV.  Since  the  accession  of  Lewis  XVI  the  penal  statutes  had  not  been  en- 
forced, and  all  that  they  could  reasonably  ask  was  that  the  toleration  they 
now  enjoyed  in  spite  of  the  law  should  be  secured  to  them  by  the  law. 
M.  L^vy- Schneider  points  out  that  this  moderation  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  decay  of  the  militant  spirit  of  the  old  Calvinists.  What  would 
they  have  thought  of  the  advice  given  by  Saint- Andr6  to  avoid  even  the 
shadow  of  controversy  with  the  catholics  on  points  of  doctrine  ?  He 
denounces  fanaticism  as  the  worst  disease  by  which  a  state  can  be 
infected.  No  doubt  religious  dogma  sat  lightly  on  the  admirer  and 
follower  of  Rousseau,  the  future  votary  of  the  goddess  Reason,  but  Jeanbon 
was  not  singular.  Many  of  the  Huguenot  ministers  and  of  the  more 
educated  members  of  their  congregations  had,  to  some  extent,  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  '  philosophy,'  and  almost  all  of  them 
were  more  or  less  under  the  spell  of  Rousseau.  Their  rigid  Calvinism  was 
rapidly  dissolving  into  the  nebulous  deism  of  the  Savoyard  vicar. 

A  large  part  of  these  volumes  is  taken  up  by  a  detailed  account  of  the 
part  played  by  Jeanbon  Samt- Andre  as  organiser  of  the  republican  navy, 
and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  naval  history  (pp.  476-1020).  Saint- 
Andre,  who  had  been  a  sailor  before  he  was  a  preacher,  had  technical 
knowledge,  energy,  and  untiring  industry  and  did  much  to  rescue  the 
fleet  from  the  deplorable  condition  into  which  it  had  fallen.  The  only 
attention  shown  to  the  navy  so  far,  by  the  party  into  whose  hands  power 
had  passed,  was  to  encourage  the  insubordination  of  the  men  and  to 
give  commissions  to  those  commanders  and  mates  of  merchant  ships  who 
were  the  loudest  pot-house  patriots,  the  most  zealous  frequenters  of  the 
Jacobin  clubs.  This  part  of  Jeanbon's  career  gives  M.  Levy- Schneider 
the  best  opportunity  to  raise  the  reader's  opinion  of  his  client.  He  might 
have  done  so  with  more  success  had  his  historical  conscience  been  more 
accommodating.  He  will  not  consciously  suppress  or  misstate  the  facts, 
even  though  conclusions  other  than  those  he  wishes  to  enforce  can  be 
drawn  from  them,  and  so  it  comes  that  we  lay  down  his  book  knowing 
a  great  deal  more  about  Jeanbon  Saint-Andre  than  when  we  took  it  up, 
but  little  disposed  to  judge  him  more  leniently. 
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It  is  possible  that,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  the  panegyrist  of 
Lewis  XVI  may  gradually  and  honestly  have  acquired  the  conviction  that 
liberty  and  monarchy  were  incompatible  ;  and  a  democrat  might  not 
unreasonably  believe  that,  since  the  upper  and  middle  classes  were  at 
heart  royalist,  and  since  it  was  necessary  that  power  should  be  con- 
centrated and  councils  undivided  during  a  crisis  of  foreign  war  and 
internal  anarchy,  some  sort  of  dictatorship  resting  on  the  support  of  the 
populace  was  the  only  possible  form  of  administration. 

Nor  does  it  convict  Saint- Andre  of  dishonesty  that  the  latitudinarian 
preacher,  the  disciple  of  Rousseau,  should  proclaim  his  belief  '  that  the 
kingdom  of  Reason  is  at  hand ;  the  people  are  weary  of  the  coarse 
impostures  which  have  so  long  imposed  on  their  credulity ;  they  will 
henceforth  tolerate  no  master  but  the  law,  no  guide  but  morality,  no 
priesthood  but  that  of  the  magistrates,'  or  that  he  should  believe 
*  philosophy,  the  mother  of  all  social  virtues,  to  have  made  the  French  a 
nation  of  brothers.'  But  after  all  Saint-Andre  had  been  a  Christian 
minister,  and  the  philosopher,  whom  he  professed  to  revere  beyond  all 
others,  had  proclaimed  the  maxim  that  the  government  may  sacrifice 
an  innocent  person  for  the  safety  of  the  multitude  to  be  as  dangerous 
to  the  state  as  it  is  execrable.  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  him  when 
he  defends  the  murderers  of  September  because  their  intentions  were 
pure  (p.  232),  when  he  urges  the  people  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
enemies  and  to  make  the  public  safety  the  only  law  of  their  actions 
(p.  259),  when  he  organises  the  terror  at  Montauban,  his  native  town,  and 
employs  the  'revolutionary  army,'  a  band  of  hireling  cutthroats  and 
robbers,  to  oppress  his  fellow  citizens,  '  the  aristocrat  shopkeepers ' 
(p.  205),  when  at  Brest,  at  Toulon,  wherever  he  goes,  he  stimulates  the 
activity  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals  (pp.  709,  877,  887) ;  when  he 
supports  and  praises  that  abominable  and  contemptible  brute  Rossignol, 
when  he  proclaims  that  every  true  republican  must  love  the  '  volunteers  ' 
led  by  that  ruffian,  a  mob  of  cowardly  and  blood-stained  brigands,  and 
praises  the '  virtuous  poor '  of  Toulon,  who  had  just  proved  their  patriotism 
by  outrage  and  murder  ?  We  cannot  suppose  that  Saint- Andre  wished 
to  destroy  all  discipline  and  subordination,  yet  he  was  determined  at  every 
cost  to  carry  on  the  Jacobinical  propaganda,  and  distributed  the  obscene 
and  atrocious  ravings  of  the  execrable  Hebert  among  the  sailors  of  the 
fleet  (p.  652).  Nor  can  it  be  pleaded  in  his  defence  that  he  was  blinded  by 
fanaticism.  Much  may  be  pardoned  to  a  man  like  Saint-Just,  however 
narrow-minded,  hard-hearted,  and  mistaken,  who  is  prepared  ruthlessly 
to  sacrifice  himself  and  others  to  an  ideal.  Jeanbon,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  by  his  conduct,  was  no  fanatic.  His  motives  appear  to  have  been  a 
bilious  discontent  and  the  desire  of  a  restless  and  energetic  man  to  hold 
a  position  in  which  he  was  able  to  satisfy  his  love  of  action  and  of 
authority.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  Girondins  while  they  were  in  power, 
and  afterwards  their  implacable  enemy.  He  flattered  Marat  and  eulogised 
the  Hebertists  till  they  became  intolerable  to  Robespierre,  his  idol  so  long 
as  he  seemed  omnipotent.  No  sooner  had  Robespierre  fallen  than  Saint- 
Andre  was  convinced  that  he,  like  Danton,  had  plotted  to  restore  the 
monarchy  and  that  the  Thermidorians  had  saved  the  republic.  It  was 
not  inconsistent  with  such  a  past  that  he  should  become  a  prefect  and  a 
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baron  under  the  empire.  A  man  with  no  good  quahties  is  the  rarest  of 
monsters,  and  something  that  may  justly  be  praised  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
found  in  Saint-Andre.  His  hands  were  blood-stained,  but  he  had  no 
itching  palm,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  honest,  and,  where  unbiassed 
by  politics,  a  capable  administrator.  He  was  a  useful  public  servant  under 
Napoleon.  He  did  not,  like  so  many  of  the  Terrorists,  abuse  his 
opportunities  to  indulge  in  licentious  excesses  and  in  a  luxury  strangely 
at  variance  with  their  commonplaces  about  republican  virtue  and 
frugality. 

However  much  we  may  differ  from  M.  Levy-Schneider  in  our  estimate 
of  Jeanbon  and  of  the  Terror  generally  we  must  thank  him  for  a  book 
which  shows  both  industry  and  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  period  with 
which  it  deals,  and  which,  though  it  may  omit  or  pass  lightly  over  some 
facts  which  tell  against  the  views  of  the  author,  places  those  which  are 
recorded  honestly  before  the  reader. 

M.  Mautouchet's  book  is  much  slighter,  but  his  task  is  easier. 
Philippeaux,  according  to  Michelet,  had  the  great  heart  of  Danton  and 
the  virtues  in  which  Danton  was  wanting :  he  was  a  patriot  of  antique 
stamp.  He  was  hardly .  all  this  ;  but  he  was  an  honest  man  and  well- 
meaning,  though  he  wanted  the  ability  and  the  strength  of  character 
which  might  have  enabled  him  to  steer  a  perfectly  straight  and  safe 
course  through  such  troubled  waters.  He  was  more  sincere  than  Danton, 
because  he  had  not  the  capacity  to  see  through  the  sophisms  and  verbiage 
with  which  he  imposed  upon  himself  as  well  as  upon  others.  Although 
naturally  just  and  humane  he  proposed  a  revolutionary  tribunal  without 
a  jury,  '  because  jurymen  are  apt  to  presume  the  innocence  of  the  accused  ' 
(p.  126).  He  approved  of  the  Terror,  though  he  condemned  and  deplored 
the  massacres  of  September.  He  was  active  in  enlisting  the  rufiBans  who 
murdered,  robbed,  and  ran  away  in  the  Vend^an  war  (p.  158),  but  he  did 
not  shrink  from  denouncing  their  misconduct  and  the  criminal  incom- 
petence and  shameless  orgies  of  Rossignol  and  other  rascally  com- 
manders. For  doing  this  he  was  traduced  and  hounded  down,  not  only 
by  their  friends  and  allies  the  Hebertists,  but  also  by  Robespierre  himself, 
who  brought  charges  which  he  must  have  known  to  be  false  against 
Philippeaux.  It  was  unpardonable  in  him  to  have  suggested  that  the 
incorruptible  was  not  also  infallible. 

M.  Mautouchet  proves  without  difficulty  the  loyalty  of  Philippeaux  to 
revolutionary  principles.  When  he  was  brought  before  Fouquier-Tinville 
and  his  accomplices,  not  to  be  tried  but  to  be  condemned,  in  the 
company  of  his  friend  Camille  Desmoulins  and  the  Dantonists,  the 
most  serious  crimes  that  could  be  imputed  to  him  were  that  he  had 
defended  the  Girondins  and  had  libelled  and  sought  to  bring  contempt 
upon  the  government.  The  first  charge  was  palpably  false ;  we  should 
think  better  of  Philippeaux  if  it  were  true.  As  to  the  second,  he  replied 
that  nothing  could  be  alleged  to  support  it,  except  that  he  had  denounced 
the  misconduct  of  republican  generals  and  soldiers  in  the  Vendue.  He 
died  with  unaffected  courage,  lamenting  only  the  wife  and  child  for  whom 
he  left  but  a  slender  provision  ;  for  it  was  his  boast  that  he  was  one  of 
the  few  members  of  the  Convention  who  had  not  used  his  public  position 
for  private  profit.  P.  F.  Willebt. 
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The  English   Utilitarians.    By  Leslie  Stephen.     Three  vols.     Vol.  I. 

'Jeremy  Bentham.'     Vol.  II.  *  James  Mill.'     Vol.  III.  'John  Stuart 

Mill.'     (London:  Duckworth.     1900.) 
La  Formation  du  Badicalisme  PJdlosophiqice.    Par  Elie  Halevy.    Vol. 

I.  'La  Jeunesse  de  Bentham.'     Vol.  II.  ' L 'Evolution  du  Doctrine 

Utihtaire  de  1789  a  1815.'  (Paris  :  Alcan.  1901.) 
The  neglect  and  disrepute  into  which  utilitarianism  and  its  prophets 
have  fallen  is  not  altogether  deserved.  The  historical  method  has 
sapped  the  fabric  of  its  system,  and  its  spirit  may  seem  to  have  gone  to 
the  limbo  of  obsolete  attitudes  of  mind.  Sir  Henry  Maine  met  the 
confident  appeal  to  experience  by  a  novel  interpretation  of  experience. 
Instead  of  employing  axioms  to  control  and  criticise  history  he  extracted 
from  history  a  criticism  of  axioms.  The  ardour  of  a  pioneer  sometimes 
betrayed  him  into  paradox,  and  even  his  sincere  gratitude  to  his  old 
master,  John  Austin,  did  not  always  prevent  him  from  using  language  of 
the  severest  censure.  Now  the  wheel  has  come  round  full  circle.  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen,  the  foremost  living  exponent  in  England  of  the  historical 
method  in  the  interpretation  of  the  history  of  ideas,  has  intervened  to  save 
the  credit  and  endorse  the  value  of  the  utilitarian  doctrine  at  the  expense 
of  its  oecumenical  validity.  The  student  of  the  English  utilitarians  has 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  almost  synchronous  publication  of  the  two 
works  here  reviewed.  Quite  independent  in  point  of  view,  they  are  each 
indispensable,  because  they  are  mutually  complementary.  Mr.  Stephen 
writes  with  the  personal  intimacy  of  a  disciple,  and  with  a  unique  insight 
into  the  historical  antecedents  and  the  formative  condition  of  eighteenth- 
century  thought  in  England.  M.  Halevy's  work  is  fortified  by  careful 
and  minute  documentary  research,  and  advantaged  by  the  attitude  of 
detachment  which  a  foreigner  enjoys.  Mr.  Stephen  has  clothed  the  < 
utilitarian  doctrine  in  circumstances.  M.  Halevy  has  analysed  and 
pursued  its  essential  constituents  with  admirable  lucidity.  His  first 
volume  contains  nothing  to  correspond  to  the  masterly  review  of  political, 
social,  and  economic  conditions  which  fills  the  first  half  of  Mr.  Stephen's  ; 
but,  to  compensate,  the  spiritual  affiliation  of  Bentham  has  been  worked 
out  much  more  exactly.  To  the  list  of  writers  the  youthful  Bentham 
had  studied  enumerated  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen — Locke,  Hume, 
Montesquieu,  Helvetius,  Beccaria,  Blackstone,  and  Barrington — there  are 
to  be  added  Maupertuis,  Harrington,  and  Filmer.  And  Mr.  Stephen 
is  in  error  in  adventuring  the  conjecture  that  he  had  probably  not  read 
Hartley  (i.  269).  That  he  certainly  had  read  him — and  early — in 
Priestley's  abbreviated  edition  is  clear  from  a  foot  note  to  his  '  Intro- 
duction.' '  No.  27  of  the  University  College  MSS.  (printed  as  an  appendix 
to  his  first  volume  by  M.  Halevy)  contains  an  interesting  confession. 

The  idea  of  considering  happiness  as  resolvable  into  a  number  of  individual 
pleasures  I  took  from  Helvetius  .  .  .  The  idea  of  estimating  the  value  of  each 
sensation  by  analysing  it  into  these  four  ingredients  {i.e.  intensity,  duration, 
proximity,  and  certainty)  from  Beccaria  ...  To  Mr.  Harris,  author  of  the 
'  Hermes  '  [I  owe]  the  idea  of  attempting  to  analyse  a  subject  upon  an  exhaustive 
plan. 

Bentham  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  youthful  saviours  of  society  are 

'  Works,  i.  57,  ed.  Bowring. 
VOL.  XVII. — NO.  LXVI.  C  C 
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made.  He  saw  no  visions,  was  inspired  by  no  tumultuous  passion  for 
humanity.  The  rhetoric  of  Rousseau  left  him  contemptuous  and  analytic, 
just  as  the  philosophy  of  Locke  and  Blackstone  stimulated  him  to  the 
detection  and  exposure  of  their  fictions.  He  dispensed  an  impartially 
hearty  aversion  to  '  sentimentalism  '  and  to  *  vague  generalities.'  He 
was  never  skilled  in  the  pathology  of  the  heart.  Though  (if  one  is  to 
believe  his  own  averment)  he  vowed  unending  war  against  the '  Demon  of 
Chicane '  at  the  precocious  age  of  eleven,  it  took  him  a  lifetime  to  learn 
how  deeply  the  views  of  '  sinister  interests  '  had  penetrated  the  frame  of 
the  body  pohtic.     He  could  not  understand  the  cold  reception   of  his 

*  Fragment  on  Government.'  '  I  was  a  great  reformist,  but  never 
suspected  that  the  "  people  in  power  "  were  against  reform.  I  supposed 
they  only  wanted  to  know  what  was  good  in  order  to  embrace  it.'  Not 
until  an  age  when  most  men  have  ceased  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
politics  was  his  conversion  to  radicalism  completed.  Disgust  at  the 
organised  system  of  pedantry,  plunder,  and  unreason,  which  was  the 
boast  of  English  lawyers,  the  slow  growth  of  the  conviction  that  no 
redress  was  to  be  expected  from  the  landed  interest  of  those  in  high 
places,  the  rejection  of  his  cherished  Panopticon  scheme  to  '  grind  rogues 
honest,'  ultimately  drove  him  to  extend  the  application  of  his  greatest 
happiness  principle  to  the  constitution  of  political  society.  He  became 
a  poHtical  reformer  because  he  was  rejected  by  '  Judge  &  Co.'  as  a  law 
reformer.  On  all  this  Mr.  Stephen  lays  a  very  proper  emphasis.  The 
'  Rationale  of  Evidence,'  on  which  Bentham  was  at  work  for  ten  years 
(1802-1812),  illustrates  the  critical  period  of  transition.  He  became  a 
radical  because  he  was  in  search  of  '  a  fulcrum  for  the  machinery  which 
was  to  overthrow  Lord  Eldon.'  Nor  was  theoretical  justification  for 
the  step  wanting.  The  thorough  logical  application  of  his  principles 
was  bound  to  lead  to  practical  deductions  identical  with  those  of  the 
Jacobins,  however  vigorously  he  might  protest  against  the  ideas  of  1789. 

*  Whether  the  individual  be  taken  as  a  unit  of  constant  properties,  or  as 
the  subject  of  absolute  rights,  we  reach  equally  absolute  conclusions.' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  more  convincingly  than  Mr. 
Stephen  has  done  the  entire  consistency  of  Bentham's  final  pohtical  point 
of  view  vrith  his  postulates  and  method.  Whether,  however,  he  would,  in 
his  declining  years,  have  devoted  his  logical  artillery  to  the  conquest  of 
the  province  of  politics  without  a  personal  stimulus  and  direction  may 
well  be  doubted.  The  history  of  his  conversion  to  the  cause  of  electoral 
reform,  which  Mr.  Stephen  has  treated  very  slightly,  has  been  submitted 
by  M.  Halevy  to  a  minute  and  precise  investigation.  Bred  in  a  tory 
atmosphere,  '  his  infant  affections  were  listed  on  the  side  of  despotism  ; ' 
he  supported  the  government  against  the  American  colonists ;  his  close 
friendship  with  Shelburne  (from  1781)  never  became  that  of  political 
cUent  and  patron  ;  he  preferred,  and  continued  to  prefer,  the  argvmients  of 
Filmer  to  those  of  Locke.  In  1782  he  declared  the  English  constitution 
perfect  '  in  its  leading  principles,'  and  advocated  the  then  fashionable 
theory  of  the  division  of  powers.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the 
'  Essay  on  Representation '  (1789),  now  printed  at  length  by  M.  Halevy 
as  appendix  iv.  to  his  first  volume,  as  a  recantation  of  his  earlier  beliefs. 
His  real  anxiety  was  to  codify  for  the  new  French  democracy ;  democracy 
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was  therefore  entertained  as  a  working  hypothesis.  Only  two  years  later 
he  was  busy  with  his  '  Anarchical  Fallacies.'  Even  so  late  as  1807,  when 
Bentham  was  living  in  Queen  Square  Place,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
great  Westminster  election  contest  excited  in  him  the  least  interest.  But 
when,  in  the  next  year  (1808),  Bentham  met  James  Mill,  and  the 
acquaintance  rapidly  ripened  into  a  close  intimacy,  a  change  began  to 
work.  The  strength  and  devotion  of  James  Mill's  character  do  indeed 
find  in  Mr.  Stephen  a  warm  and  discriminating  advocate.  *  No  prophet 
could  have  had  a  more  zealous,  uncompromising,  and  vigorous  disciple.' 
Mill  was,  in  fact,  an  ideal  disciple  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  something  more 
than  a  disciple.  He  taught  and  spurred  his  master.  An  avowed 
Benthamite,  he  was  besides  a  man  of  wide  and  independent  reading. 
Especially  well  versed  in  the  doctrines  and  methods  of  the  French 
economists  from  Quesnay  to  L^on  Say,  he  transmitted  their  influence  to 
Eicardo.  This  Mr.  Stephen  has  rather  unaccountably  neglected.  It  was 
through  him  that  Bentham  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  zealous  and 
astute  political  propagandism  of  Francis  Place.  His  unflagging  energy 
gathered  together  and  stimulated  a  small  school  of  Benthamite  disciples. 
It  would  perhaps  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  from  the  time  that  Mill 
established  himself  in  Bentham's  confidence  the  leadership  passed  into 
his  hands,  and  that  the  voice  of  MDl  speaks  through  the  pen  of  Bentham. 
The  mental  attitudes  of  the  two  men  were  in  suflSciently  hearty  accord  to 
render  such  an  assertion  invidious  and  superficial.  But  it  is  difficult  not 
to  connect  the  ascendency  which  political  speculations  slowly  win  over 
Bentham  as  his  life  draws  to  its  close  with  Mill's  persistent  influence ;  it 
is  difficult  to  compare  the  '  Discourse  on  Government '  with  the  intro- 
duction to  Bentham's  '  Constitutional  Code '  without  feeling  how  much 
the  latter  is  indebted  to  the  essay  of  the  younger  and  closer  thinker. 

The  acquaintance  with  Mill  began  in  1808.  In  1809  Bentham 
attacked  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  a  question  in  which  he 
had  previously  shown  little  or  no  interest.  In  January  of  the  same  year 
Mill  in  an  Edinburgh  Revieiv  article  applied  the  principle  of  utihty  to 
the  problem  of  constituting  representative  governments  in  the  South 
American  republics.  Mill  will  not  allow  the  people  to  frame  the  constitu- 
tion under  which  they  are  to  live,  nor  will  he,  granting  universal 
suffrage,  expose  the  state  '  to  the  ignorant  and  rash  passions  of  the  vulgar.' 
Neither  does  Bentham  demand  any  extension  of  suffrage.  His  proposals 
are  strictly  in  the  interests  of  'business  ' — to  save  time,  expense,  friction, 
and  temptation  to  immorality.  When  the  '  Catechism  of  Parliamentary 
Keform '  was  actually  published  in  1817  a  lengthy  introduction  claimed 
a  virtually  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments,  and  pronounced 
with  truculent  emphasis  against  ail  nostrums  of  moderate  reform. 
Mill's  *  Encyclopaedia  '  article  on  government  (1820),  if  not  *  a  masterpiece 
of  political  wisdom,'  marked  at  any  rate  the  finality  of  political  logic  and 
the  frank  acceptance  of  democracy. 

Acceptance  of  democracy,  but  not  faith  in  demos.  Mill  and  Bentham 
founded  their  belief  in  the  necessity  of  democratic  institutions  on  a 
somewhat  sordid  view  of  human  nature.  They  can  be  shown  to  be  the 
corollary  of  a  theory  of  all-powerful  self-interest,  just  as  easily  as  the 
appropriate  milieu  of  natural  virtue.     The  representative  democracy  of 
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the  utilitarians  was  only  a  magnified  Panopticon — a  Panopticon  in  which 
the  rogues  ground  each  other  honest.  Or,  to  vary  the  comparison,  it 
was  only  the  extension  of  the  old  whig  doctrine  that  the  principle  of  a 
healthy  constitution  is  to  be  found  in  government  by  hostile  equilibrium. 
That  was  why  the  utilitarians  would  never  see  any  connexion  between 
democracy  and  anarchy.  To  them  democracy  was  the  necessary  means 
to  efficient,  pure,  and  vigorous  government ;  to  Godwin  and  his  followers, 
the  emancipation  of  mankind  from  the  shackles  of  all  government 
whatsoever.  When  Bentham  wrote,  '  Government  is  a  necessary  evil,'  he 
meant  government  is  a  necessary  good  to  counteract  the  self-preference 
interest  in  human  nature.  Godwin  asserted  that  all  government  was  an 
e^dl,  in  order  to  draw  the  inference  that  all  government  should  be 
abolished.  The  orthodox  utilitarians  placed  their  hopes  of  progress  in 
the  indefinite  plasticity  of  character,  and  called  upon  government  to 
undertake  the  task  of  education.  Godwin,  who  held  that  he  was  the  only 
logical  utilitarian,  appealed  to  an  unalterable  faith  in  the  essential 
goodness  of  human  nature,  which  political  institutions  have  temporarily 
corrupted.  The  gulf  between  the  two  schools  was  really  impassable. 
Each  was  destined  to  suffer  disillusionment,  for  neither  the  heart  nor  the 
head  of  the  people  responded  promptly  and  heartily  to  their  self- constituted 
leaders.  The  philosophic  radicals  laboured  zealously  in  the  popular 
cause,  but  their  severe  philosophy  kept  them  aloof  from  the  people's 
point  of  view.  They  undertook  a  vigorous  propaganda  of  salutary 
doctrines  ;  but  the  doctrines  carried  in  them  to  the  popular  stomach  a 
bitterly  medicinal  flavour.  Nor  was  the  logical  creed  of  democracy  which 
Mill  and  Bentham  formulated  likely  to  pass  for  long  uncriticised  within 
the  utilitarian  ranks.  The  hopeful  Westmijister  Reviewers,  while 
they  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  masses,  directed  their  arguments  to 
the  middle  classes,  who  they  trusted  might  understand  them.  The 
triumph  of  the  Reform  Bill  really  left  them  stranded.  The  whigs 
repudiated  the  too  outspoken  left  wing  as  wild  and  visionary  ;  the  people, 
who  looked  with  impatience  for  the  natural  benefits  of  the  bill,  viewed 
with  anger  the  adoption  of  the  new  poor  law.  One  by  one  the  small 
band  dwindled.  Genuine  utilitarians  ceased  to  be  radicals.  George 
Cornewall  Lewis  became  a  whig  ;  John  Austin  made  his  palinode  in  the 
*  Plea  for  the  Constitution  ; '  even  Grote  withdrew  from  parliament  to 
nourish  his  faith  in  democracy  on  the  study  of  an  antique  model. 

The  younger  Mill's  sympathies  and  tenets  were  and  remained  painfully 
distracted.  His  sensitive  temperament  felt,  probably  more  acutely  than 
the  rest,  the  brutality,  ignorance,  and  unreason  of  the  mob.  He  learned 
that  the  diffusion  of  science  must  at  any  rate  be  painfully  tedious.  Yet 
he  continued  to  give  his  vote,  as  heartily  as  the  blindest  enthusiast,  for 
measures  which  established  democracy.  He  had  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  and  he  ploughed  his  furrow  straight,  but  he  could  not  keep  looking 
back  and  around  with  curious  questionings.  He  had,  it  would  seem — 
though  this  finds  little  direct  expression  in  his  writings — a  hidden  faith 
in  democracy.  Certainly  the  conviction  of  the  perplexing  and  mysterious 
relations  of  social  phenomena  and  social  growth  grew  on  him  with  years. 
The  vein  of  mysticism  in  him,  which  Carlyle  had  discovered,  showed 
itself  first  in  a  profound  faith  in  the  indispensable  hero,  and  ultimately 
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perhaps  in  a  belief — hard  to  formulate — in  the  will  of  the  people.  Somehow 
Mr.  Stephen,  throughout  the  volume  devoted  to  him,  never  seems  quite 
willing  enough  to  admit  how  far  J.  S.  Mill  travelled  in  his  exodus  from 
utilitarian  orthodoxy.  Mr,  Stephen's  final  criticism  on  him  and  the 
whole  utilitarian  school  is  founded  on  their  '  general  conception,  which 
recognises  nothing  but  the  individual  as  an  ultimate  unit,  though  capable 
of  combining  and  grouping  in  various  ways '  (iii.  242).  This  is  strictly 
true  of  Bentham  ;  strictly  true  of  James  Mill ;  hardly  true  at  all  of 
John  Stuart  Mill.  If  the  last  never  quite  attained  Mr.  Stephen's  own 
critical  attitude  he  was  within  measurable  distance  of  it,  would  have 
sympathetically  appreciated  it,  and  probably  have  passed  upon  it  a 
salutary  criticism.  This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  an  adequate 
examination  of  Mill's  philosophical  position,  but  a  reference  to  the  tract 
on  *  Liberty  '  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  writer's  thesis.  Here  at  any  rate 
Mill  avows  himself  an  individualist  and  pleads  the  cause  of  individualism. 
Here  then  Mill  might  seem  to  be  defending  the  obsolescent  tenets  of  the 
school  from  which  he  was  descended. 

Liberty  to  the  earlier  utilitarians  was  not  an  object  of  worship,  but 
simply  valued  as  a  means  to  an  end — the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.  Liberty  connotes  pleasure ;  interference  with  liberty 
gives  pain.  Therefore,  without  sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary,  leave 
people  alone.  Economic  liberty  can  be  shown  to  be  the  essential  condition 
of  the  maximum  production  of  wealth  :  so  thought  Adam  Smith.  Intel- 
lectual liberty  is  the  necessary  condition  of  scientific  progress  :  so  argued 
BucUle.  Eeligious  liberty  is  the  necessary  condition  of  honesty,  truth- 
seeking,  and  political  prosperity.  Political  liberty — the  franchise — is  the 
necessary  condition  of  sweet  and  wholesome  government.  But  to  Mill 
none  of  these  arguments  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  value  of 
liberty  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  any  external  or  material  result,  but  by 
its  work  in  the  soul  of  man.  Without  liberty  there  can  be  no  individu- 
ality, no  character.  It  is  the  spiritual,  not  the  material  aspect  of  civilis- 
ation which  appeals  to  Mill.  Buckle  asks  for  an  accumulation  of  truths, 
Mill  that  they  shall  be  operant.  A  belief  must  be  quick  and  quivering 
to  satisfy  him  ;  a  dead  faith  is  a  narcotic  to  the  conscience  and  becomes 
a  positive  nuisance  when  embodied  in  institutions.  Thus  then  indivi- 
dualism is  not  the  starting  point  of  Mill's  speculation,  but  its  goal.  To 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  was  an  individualist,  but  the  assumption  of  an 
abstract  constant  individual  as  the  basis  of  his  speculation  comes  to  have 
singularly  little  significance. 

What,  asks  Mr.  Stephen,  was  the  true  significance  of  the  utilitarian 
paradox — the  indifference  to  history  combined  with  the  appeal  to  experi- 
ence ?  The  very  statement  of  the  paradox  provokes  a  train  of  reflexion 
and  inquiry  which  the  writer  has  stimulated  rather  than  satisfied.  In 
spite  of  much  valuable  and  suggestive  criticism  the  changing  attitude  of 
the  utilitarians  to  history  is  neither  consistently  nor  adequately  worked 
out.  Bentham's,  indeed,  is  easy  to  understand.  His  taste  for  the  logical 
disposition  of  consequences  left  him  no  time  or  ambition  for  research  into 
the  past.  He  profoundly  distrusted  the  historian,  who  was  usually 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  a  sinister  interest.  The  antiquarian  temper 
■was  always  languid  in  the  pursuit  of  reform,  and  the  appeal  to  history 
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was  usually  the  resort  of  the  obscurantist — a  Paley,  a  Burke,  or  a  Black- 
stone.  A  wise  man  will  indeed  find  profit  in  the  study,  but  '  it  is  from  the 
folly,  not  from  the  wisdom,  of  our  ancestors  that  we  have  so  much  to 
learn.'  Of  a  philosophy  of  history  Bentham  never  dreamt ;  to  James 
Mill  the  need  was  a  fundamental  one.  An  equally  vigorous  and  much 
profounder  thinker,  his  education  had  been  very  dififerent  from  Bentham's. 
From  the  belief  in  the  essential  constancy  and  plasticity  of  human 
nature  he  had  gone  on  to  discover  the  value  of  the  close  study  of  history 
— not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  it  reveals  and  verifies  the  working  or  the 
frustration  of  those  laws  on  which  the  progress  of  humanity  depends. 
The  crude  essays  of  Godwin  and  Condorcet  set  Malthus,  Mill,  and 
Kicardo  on  a  more  rigorous  investigation  by  a  more  scientific  method. 
When  Mill  made  Bentham's  acquaintance  he  was  already  engaged  on  his 
'  History  of  British  India.'  Mr.  Stephen  does  not  know  what  were  the 
reasons  which  prompted  the  selection  of  a  subject  of  which  he  could  have 
no  first-hand  knowledge.  But  surely  it  is  a  highly  probable  conjecture 
that  the  task  was  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the  '  Traites  de  la  Legisla- 
tion.' *  Bentham,  one  sees,  was  always  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  legis- 
lating for  India.^  James  Mill  was  in  search  of  a  theory  of  civilisation, 
and  his  '  History  of  British  India '  is  an  attempt  to  define  through  the 
medium  of  a  particular  instance  the  conception  of  civilisation  and  pro- 
gress. The  fundamental  thesis  of  the  work  is  to  demonstrate  that 
civilisation  varies  directly  and  precisely  with  the  recognition  and  application 
of  the  cause  of  utihty.  It  was  designed  as  a  critical  history  and  some- 
thing more — the  authentication  of  philosophical  principles.  Mill  neither 
understands  nor  thinks  it  necessary  to  understand  the  Indian  nature. 
Local  experience,  philological  study  have  neither  use  nor  attraction  for 
him.  Human  nature  is  constant,  and  calls  for  no  special  and  local  study. 
Circumstances,  however,  are  all-powerful,  and  in  this  case  the  element 
of  circumstance  is  a  new  method  of  government.  Now  a  government 
conducted  by  Englishmen  Mill  can  understand,  and  is  in  a  fair  position 
to  unravel  its  motives  and  prejudices.  The  problem,  then,  for  him  reduces 
itself  to  this :  What  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  be,  the  effect  of  a  series  of 
experiments  in  government  upon  Indian  raw  material  carried  on  by  English 
rulers  ?  From  this  point  of  view  it  becomes  a  valuable  and  instructive 
utilitarian  document,  and  certainly  deserves  more  than  the  casual 
mention  Mr.  Stephen  has  deigned  to  bestow  on  it.  Not  Grote  but  Mill 
deserves  to  be  singled  out  as  the  typical  utilitarian  historian.  Mill  was 
deliberately  applying  a  theory  of  psychology  and  government  to  a  striking 
historical  episode.  Grote's  aim  was  to  display  the  evolution  of  the  genius 
of  a  people.  Mill  dismissed  the  Hindu  legends  with  bitter  contempt  ; 
'  they  present  a  maze  of  unnatural  fictions,  in  which  a  series  can  by  no 
artifice  be  traced.'  Nor  was  Grote  any  more  confident  as  to  historical 
residuum  contained  in  the  myths  of  the  Greeks.  '  The  curtain  is  the 
picture.'  But  Grote  lingered  over  the  picture,  because  he  read  in  it  *  the 
preface  and  the  germ  of  the  positive  history  and  philosophy,  the  dogmatic 
theology  and  the  professed  romance,  which  we  shall  hereafter  trace  each 
in  its  separate  development.'  It  is  a  familiar  criticism  that  Grote's 
democratic  sympathies  and  parhamentary  experience  were  invaluable  to 

*  Works,  i.  172,  ed.  Bowring.  »  See  ibid.  x.  292,  482, 
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the  historian  of  Athens  ;  it  is  not  so  often  recognised  that  his  life-long 
interest  in  Greek  philosophy  was  equally  responsible  for  the  spirit  in 
which  he  laid  down  the  problems  and  confronted  the  data  of  Greek 
history. 

Mr.  Stephen,  it  may  be  submitted,  is  not  quite  happy  in  his  character- 
isation of  G rote's  merits.  '  If  Grote  wrote  a  model  history  it  was  because 
he  thoroughly  embodied  the  utilitarian  spirit.  His  history  seems  to 
prove  that  the  utilitarian  who  was  faithful  to  his  most  vital  principles 
was  especially  qualified  to  be  a  historian.'  He  stuck  close  to  the  facts 
and  studied  them  exhaustively ;  so  did  James  Mill.  That  is  a  matter  of 
character  and  temperament,  not  of  philosophic  creed.  James  Mill  did  so 
because  he  was  grimly  conscientious,  and  whatever  he  did  he  did 
thoroughly ;  Grote  because  he  was  intensely  interested  in  the  evidence  to 
boot.  '  He  resembled  an  ideal  judge  investigating  evidence  in  a  trial.' 
That  was  Mill's  claim  too  ;  and  Mill  perhaps  even  more  nearly  attained 
to  the  standard  he  set  before  himself.  He  (Grote)  resisted  the  temptation 
to  construct  artistic  history  on  the  one  hand  and  philosophic  history  (in 
the  form  in  which  it  merges  into  a  philosophy  of  history)  on  the  other. 
'If  Grote's  history  be  really  such  a  model  it  was  because  he  virtually 
accepted  such  limitations.'  His  history  was  positive,  without  being 
positivist ;  vigorous,  without  rhetoric.  So  far  he  may  have  drawn  some 
negative  canons  of  composition  from  the  utilitarian  school.  But  the 
acceptance  of  limitations  does  not  constitute  a  great  historian.  To  know 
how  not  to  write  history  is  not  the  only  qualification  for  writing  it.  A 
positive  purpose  is  a  better  guarantee  against  errors  than  the  soundest 
prohibitive  rules.  Grote  wrote  a  history  of  perpaanent  value,  not  because 
he  was  a  disciple  of  utilitarianism,  but  because  he  forgot  it ;  not  because 
he  wished  to  apply  a  scientific  method  and  thereby  elicit  conclusions 
valuable  for  example,  practice,  and  prediction,  but  because,  convinced  of 
the  debt  mankind  owed  to  Greece,  he  surrendered  himself  unreservedly 
to  the  history  of  Greece  as  the  progressive  revelation  of  the  Greek  mind. 
It  was  in  the  choice  of  his  guiding  clue  to  Greek  history  that  the  excellence 
of  his  performance  depended  in  the  first  instance  ;  his  massive  common 
sense  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  (these  certainly  not  learnt  at  the 
feet  of  his  masters)  toned  enthusiasm  with  judgment  and  propriety;  his 
utilitarian  training,  however  much  responsible  for  his  positive  handling 
of  material,  was  hardly  calculated  to  foster  historical  insight.  The 
typical  utilitarian,  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  taught  us  to  conceive  him, 
was  distinguished  by  downrightness  and  concentration,  but  hardly  by 
sympathy  and  breadth  of  view.  That  Grote  as  an  historian  should  have 
succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from  the  cramping  influence  of  his  creed  is 
hardly  to  be  accepted  as  proof  '  that  he  thoroughly  embodied  the  utili- 
tarian spirit.'  W.  G.  Pogson  Smith. 

Memoires  du  Gdndral  Baron  de  Dedem  de  Gelder  (1774-1825). 
(Paris:  Plon.     1900.) 
The  subject  of  these  memoirs,  who  was  born  in  1774,  was  son  of  the 
Dutch    diplomatist    who    was    for   twenty-seven    years   ambassador   at 
Constantinople.     He  gives  us  some   curious  sketches  of  life  of  the  city 
where   he   was   brought  up.     Thus  (pp.  58-9)  he  describes  the   Greek 
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population  as  *  intellectual,  amiable,  but  turbulent,  false,  supple,  insolent, 
and  superstitious,'  and,  while  pitying  their  slavish  lot,  he  believed  that 
they  entirely  needed  the  treatment  they  received ;  for  they  abused  the 
least  sign  of  lenience.  As  for  the  Armenians,  they  were  better  speculators 
and  less  turbulent.  After  a  brief  mission  to  Egypt,  where  he  saw  Murad 
Bey,  and  other  travels,  he  returned  to  Holland.  There  he  found  French 
influence  uppermost,  and  (writing  after  1815)  remarks — 

La  revolution  de  Hollande  en  1795  ne  m'a  point  plu,  surtout  parce  quelle 
etait  operee  par  des  etrangers,  et  j'avais  alors  deja  assez  d'experience  politique 
pour  savoir  d'avance  que  les  Francais  nous  feraient  payer  cher  cette  pretendue 
delivrance. 

He  admits,  however,  that  ambition  led  him  to  enter  their  employment, 
and  then  falls  back  on  the  platitudes,  common  at  the  time  of  the 
Eestoration,  that  any  constitution  is  good  provided  that  you  can  make  it 
work  ;  he  also  quotes  with  approval  the  mot  of  Cardinal  Maury,  uttered 
in  Napoleon's  salon,  that  the  worst  thing  about  the  old  royalty  was  the 
kings.  The  value  of  the  memoirs  is  impaired  not  only  by  the  lateness  of 
their  composition  but  by  their  incompleteness ;  there  is  a  huge  lacuna 
for  the  years  1793-1808,  which  of  itself  is  suspicious.  The  editor  fills  in 
this  period  by  a  few  notes  taken  from  Dedem's  papers,  whence  we  see 
that  he  threw  in  his  lot  wholly  with  the  republicans,  and  was  employed 
by  them  on  a  mission  to  Paris.  After  taking  an  active  part  against  the 
Anglo-Eussian  forces  in  1799  he  entered  the  Dutch  diplomatic  service 
and  undertook  various  missions,  finally  to  King  Jerome  Bonaparte.  He 
describes  him  as  having 

beaucoup  d'esprit  natural,  peu  d'instruction,  de  I'entetement  et  de  la  violence, 
avec  une  conception  facile  et  une  grande  perspicacite.  II  saisissait  h,  merveille 
tous  les  cotes  d'une  affaire  quand  il  voulait  se  donner  la  peine  de  s'en  occuper,  ce 
k  quoi  sa  paresse  naturelle  lui  donnait  une  grande  aversion.  Les  ministres  qui 
lui  resistaient  etaient  disgracies.  II  imaginait  que  sa  volonte  devait  etre  la  loi 
supreme,  et  il  me  dit  tm  jour,  en  me  parlant  d'une  loi  de  finances,  dont  il 
reconnaissait  les  suites  funestes  pour  le. credit  public  :  '  J'aime  mieux  perdre 
deux  raiUions  que  de  revenir  sur  un  de  mes  decrets.'  II  craignait  I'empereur 
Napoleon. 

We  then  follow  Dedem  to  Murat's  court  at  Naples,  and  catch  a  rather 
novel  glimpse  of  the  jealous  anxiety  which  the  king  felt  lest  men  should 
say  that  he  gained  the  Neapolitan  crown  because  he  had  married 
Napoleon's  sister.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  there  arose  two  parties  at 
court,  the  king's  and  the  queen's,  with  mutual  exasperation.  Incidentally 
Dedem  pays  a  rather  exaggerated  tribute  to  Salicetti,  and  equally  hotly 
decries  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  his  '  friend,'  Roederer.  The  latter  was 
certainly  not  the  inept  creature  that  Dedem  paints  him.  In  his  reference 
to  the  defence  of  Capri  by  Colonel  Hudson  Lowe,  Dedem  is  fairer  to  that 
officer  than  many  of  his  own  countrymen  have  been,  and  admits  that  he 
had  a  great  inferiority  of  force  (pp.  173-4) ;  he,  however,  underrates  the 
numbers  on  both  sides.  Lowe's  garrison  was  not  800  but  1,362 ;  the 
assailants  were  not  2,000  but  about  3,000. 

Returning  to  the  north  of  Europe,  Dedem  witnessed  the  annexation 
of  Holland  and  the  events  that  made  for  war  with  Russia.  He  here  figures 
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as  the  would-be  moderator  of  fatuous  guides  like  the  due  de  Bassano,  to 
whom  he  ascribes  the  saying  that  Kussia  must  follow  the  continental 
system  to  its  extremity  and  allow  France  to  place  her  douaniers  at  Eevel 
and  Cronstadt,  and  that  he  would  tell  Nesselrode  as  much.  "We  beg  leave 
to  doubt  whether  even  Bassano  would  have  said  anything  of  the  sort.  In 
the  ensuing  war  Dedem  served  as  brigadier-general  under  Davout  and 
Friant.  His  descriptions  vary  in  value  ;  at  best  they  are  those  of  an  in- 
telligent witness  of  the  subsidiary  movements.  Thus  he  admits  that  at 
Valutina  (Lubino)  the  Eussian  position  should  have  been  turned,  not 
forced,  and  that  the  French  loss  was  very  heavy,  owing  to  the  temerity  of 
Murat ;  but  he  assigns  to  Napoleon  none  of  the  blame  which  is  justly  his 
over  that  affair.  At  his  worst,  Dedem  is  the  grossest  of  blunderers. 
Thus  in  his  account  of  Borodino  he  makes  the  emperor  at  the  beginning 
sit  sur  Us  mines  de  la  grande  redoute.  Now  every  one  knows  that  that 
redoubt  was  taken  only  after  long  and  desperate  fighting,  and  that  its 
capture  virtually  decided  the  day.  Bausset's  memoirs  show  that  Napo- 
leon took  his  stand  near  a  small  redoubt  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
Eussians  the  evening  before.  Dedem  also  gives  the  ridiculoua  story  of 
Napoleon  repeatedly  fondling  the  portrait  of  the  king  of  Eome  and  refus- 
ing to  pay  attention  to  the  battle.  This  story,  in  its  various  contradictory 
forms,  together  with  Segur's  dithyrambic  account  of  Napoleon's  illness,  pro- 
bably represents  nothing  more  tangible  than  the  resentment  of  the  soldiery 
at  Napoleon's  withholding  his  guard — a  caution  which  Clausewitz  has  fully 
justified.  Dedem's  statement  that,  had  Napoleon  put  in  the  young  guard,  it 
would  have  been  all  over  with  the  Eussians,  sufficiently  shows  the  worth  of 
his  military  judgments.  Equally  reckless  are  his  assertions  on  political 
affairs — e.g.  (p.  257)  that  it  was  Davout  who  had  decided  Napoleon  to 
press  on  to  Moscow,  in  the  hope  that  he  (Davout),  or  Murat,  would 
become  king  of  Poland.  Then  again  (p.  273)  he  declares  that  Alexander 
really  did  wish  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  with  Napoleon  at  Moscow,  but 
that  his  will  counted  for  little  compared  with  that  of  Bernadotte,  Stein, 
Madame  de  Stael,  the  ambition  of  Kutusoff  ^  and  Panin,  and  the  haughti- 
ness of  certain  Eussian  nobles  soutenus  et  alimentes par  I' or  de  VAngleterre. 
Indeed,  assumptions  are  constantly  made  to  figure  as  facts.  In  referring 
to  the  retreat  from  Moscow  Dedem  states  (p.  264)  that  Napoleon  foresaw 
that  he  would  deliver  battle  at  Malojaroslavitz,  where  the  Eussians  were 
known  to  have  thrown  up  earthworks.  But  Napoleon's  movements  were 
directed  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  enemy  on  the  more  northerly  road, 
while  he  made  a  dash  sideways  and  southwards  at  that  town ;  we  need 
hardly  add  that  there  were  no  earthworks,  and  that  if  there  had  been 
Napoleon  would  have  adopted  any  expedient,  on  his  retreat,  rather  than 
fight  a  pitched  battle  there.  There  are  a  few  new  details  in  Dedem's 
account  of  the  retreat,  such  as  his  description  of  Napoleon  bearing  him- 
self like  a  chess-player,  who  saw  that  the  game  was  lost  but  held  himself 
back  for  another ;  or  the  carelessness  of  the  French  in  not  rough- 
shoeing  their  horses,  as  the  Poles  did ;  or  the  lax  discipline  of  the 
French  officers  when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  German  contingents. 
On  these  last  points  Dedem  supplies  a  much  needed  corrective  to  Thiers 

'  Yet  on  p.  284  Dedem  writes,  '  Kutusof  tenait  au  systtme  d'alliance  entrc  la  France 
et  la  Eussie.' 
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and  Marbot,  the  latter  of  whom  compares  the  French  troops  with  rich  wine 
and  the  foreigners  with  water. 

We  have  no  space  for  an  adequate  notice  of  Dedem's  account  of  the 
later  campaigns.  He  rightly  remarks  that  if,  after  Bautzen,  Napoleon 
had  come  to  terms  with  his  foes  he  would  have  been  received  in  France 
like  a  god.  He,  however,  repeats  the  popular  but  wholly  mistaken  story 
that  Jomini,  on  his  desertion,  took  over  with  him  Napoleon's  plan  of 
operations  ;  he  also  ascribes  to  Ney  (p.  336)  the  defeat  of  Gross-Beeren 
by  mistake  for  Dennewitz,  and  says  (p.  838)  that  Napoleon  showed  a  fatal 
irresolution  after  the  affair  of  Kulm — '  il  etait  revenu  d  Dresde  aprds 
avoir  vu  de  ses  yeux  la  defaite  de  Vandamme  ' !  Again,  he  asserts  (p.  404, 
note)  that  Alexander,  on  hearing  of  Napoleon's  landing  in  1815,  said, 
II  a  raison.  Pourqtioi  veut-on  quHl  tienne  sa  parole,  puisqu'on  ne  la  tient 
pas  envers  lui  ?  On  ne  le  paye  point ;  and  (p.  406)  that  England  in  all 
probability  allowed  Napoleon  to  escape  from  Elba  in  order  to  cause  civil 
war  in  France  and  further  weaken  her.  We  know  now  that  Alexander 
made  no  such  remark,  and  that  the  creduUty  of  the  French  Bourbon 
cruisers  was  no  less  at  fault  than  the  laxness  of  Sir  Neil  Campbell  and  of 
the  captain  of  H.M.S.  '  Partridge.'  We  have  said  enough  to  show  the 
untrustworthiness  of  these  memoirs  :  they  are  the  belated  reminiscences 
of  a  man  who  describes  himself  {ad  init.)  as  bold,  dashing,  and  in- 
dependent. It  is  clear  that  these  qualities  impaired  his  success  as  a  diplo- 
matist. Had  he  been  early  trained  to  arms  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
figured  as  a  lesser  Murat  or  Junot.  As  it  was,  the  change  in  his  career 
came  too  late  to  carry  him  above  subordinate  positions,  in  which  his 
fouguetix  temperament  chafed  his  superiors.  Above  all  it  is  clear  that  such 
a  man  should  not  have  trusted  his  faded  impressions  for  the  drafting  of 
historical  sketches,  which,  as  often  as  not,  came  out  as  blurred  and 
distorted  caricatures.  J.  Holland  Rose. 

The  History  of  the  Part  of  West  Somerset  comprising  the  Parishes  of 
Luccombe,  Selworthy,  Stoke  Pero,  Culbone,  and  Oare.  By  Charles 
E.  H.  Chadwyck  Healey,  K.C,  F.S.A.  (London :  Sotheran. 
1901.) 

Local  history  is  unfortunately  seldom  written  by  so  capable  a  man  as 
Mr.  Chadwyck  Healey.  The  labour  of  such  work  as  his  has  no  adequate 
reward  save  that  which  comes  from  the  work  itself.  Yet  that  reward  is 
great  to  one  who  loves  the  land  he  writes  of,  and  who  understands  the 
value  of  his  investigations  as  adding  to  the  store  of  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  history  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  Such  reward  at  least  the 
writer  of  this  volume  must  certainly  have  received.  He  has  chosen  for 
his  field  of  labour  the  part  of  Somerset  in  which  he  has  made  his  home, 
a  district  of  rare  beauty,  lying  between  Minehead  and  the  border  of  Devon, 
between  Dunkery  Beacon  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  he  has  brought  to 
his  work  a  scholarly  mind,  accustomed  to  sift  evidence  and  thoroughly 
exercised  in  legal  matters  ;  he  has  prosecuted  it  with  diligence  and  has 
presented  its  results  in  a  very  readable  form.  Nothing  has  been 
accepted  without  indisputable  authority,  and  his  foot-notes  contain 
countless  references  to  patent  and  close  rolls,  inquisitions  post  mortem, 
fines,  wills,  and  other  original  documents.     In  an  introductory  chapter  he 
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deals  with  the  history  of  the  district  generally,  and  among  other  matters 
makes  some  noteworthy  remarks  on  the  decay  of  manorial  courts  and 
customs,  the  irregular  method  of  assessment  to  subsidies,  and  the  extent  to 
which  means  of  worship  were  diminished  during  the  Reformation  period. 
In  pre- Reformation  times  there  were  numerous  chapels  in  the  district,  and 
of  these  only  two  now  remain  as  places  of  worship.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  a  labourer's  wages  were  a  shilling  a  day,  with  beer, 
though  even  then  much  work  was  done  by  contract  and  brought  in  more 
money.  With  these  wages  a  labourer  was  not  badly  off  for  food,  for  the 
best  meat  was  sold  at  S^d.  to  id.  a  pound  ;  but  fuel,  both  coal  and  wood, 
was  scarce  and  dear.  His  condition  was  bettered  by  the  existence  of  other 
village  industries  besides  agriculture,  such  as  cloth-making  and  tanning. 
His  dwelling  was  less  comfortable  than  in  these  days,  and  Mr.  Chadwyck 
Healey,  who  notes  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  cottage  architecture 
of  the  west  country,  complains  with  reason  that  landlords  in  making 
necessary  improvements  in  their  cottages  have  too  often  ruthlessly 
destroyed  their  distinctive  and  beautiful  features. 

The  book  contains  much  family  history  arranged  under  the  manors  or 
other  estates  in  his  six  parishes.  The  family  of  Arundell  of  Trerice, 
which  for  many  generations  held  the  manor  of  East  Luccombe,  was 
represented  in  1534  by  John  Arundell,  a  hard  man,  if  we  may  judge  by 
his  dealings  with  one  of  his  neighbours,  Walter  Steynings,  of  Holnicote, 
in  the  parish  of  Selworthy,  whom  he  caused  to  be  imprisoned  for  debt. 
Some  letters  which  Steynings  and  his  wife  wrote  to  Cromwell  and 
others,  seeking  help  from  the  king,  are  not  without  interest.  The  debt 
was  84Z.,  and  after  Steynings  had  been  imprisoned  for  some  six  months 
in  the  Compter,  a  '  place  meeter  to  shorten  life  than  to  preserve  it,'  his  wife 
wrote  to  her  aunt,  Lady  Lisle,  '  Lying  in  prison  and  rewards  to  people  to 
speak  to  Cromwell  and  expenses  in  prison  have  cost  more  than  lOOZ.' 
Another  of  the  family  was  John  Arundell,  who  so  gallantly  held 
Pendennis  Castle  for  Charles  I ;  his  elder  son  joined  Sir  Nicholas 
Slanning  in  raising  troops  for  the  king,  and  his  daughter  was  the  wife 
of  John  Trevanion,  who  fell  at  the  attack  on  Bristol  in  1643.  Colonel 
Arundell  died  before  the  Restoration,  and  his  son  Richard  was  created 
Baron  Arundell  of  Trerice  by  Charles  XL  The  principal  event  in  the 
history  of  the  manor  of  West  Luccombe  is  a  violent  quarrel  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  which  was  carried  on  at  once  in  the  court  of  chancery 
and  on  the  spot,  with  swords  and  bucklers,  one  '  Ned  the  Fencer '  and 
other  professional  fighting  men  being  imported  into  the  district  for  the 
purpose.  Some  blood  was  shed,  though  no  lives  were  lost.  The 
plaintiff  in  the  suit,  one  Bowyer,  '  a  common  barrator  &  of  longetyme 
a  very  sedycyous,  unquiet,  quarrellous,  and  troblesome  parsonne,  a  great 
molester,  vexer,  disquyeter,  &  trobler  of  his  neighbors  &  the  in- 
habitauntes  dwellynge  nighe  aboute  hym  by  wrongfulle  &  uniuste 
sutes  &  vexacious  in  the  lawe  without  juste  cause,'  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  queen  through  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  At  Porlock  the 
manor  came  by  marriage  to  one  of  the  Mohuns  of  Dunster,  who  not  long 
afterwards,  in  1332,  was  murdered  by  John  de  Luccombe,  apparently 
by  the  contrivance  of  his  wife  and  her  mother  ;  it  was  a  mysterious  affair  on 
which  some  new  jight  has  been  thrown  here.   In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
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manor  passed  to  the  third  Lord  Harington,  and  descended  to  the  wealthy- 
heiress  Cecily,  Baroness  Bonvile  and  Harington,  who  married  Thomas 
Grey,  first  marquis  of  Dorset,  and  was  the  great-grandmother  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  The  accounts  of  the  bailiff  of  the  manor  during  four  years  between 
1419  and  1426  afford  some  valuable  illustrations  of  economic  matters. 

Mr.  Chadwyck  Healey  has,  I  think,  made  a  mistake  in  not  giving  his 
readers  an  account  of  Sel worthy  Church,  a  very  interesting  building, 
as  may  be  guessed  from  the  pretty  engraving  of  it  here,  and  there  is 
much  inside  also  which  calls  for  remark.  The  history  of  the  parish  has, 
he  observes,  lately  been  written  by  a  former  rector,  and,  as  he  sees  no 
good  in  going  over  the  same  groimd  again,  he  has  only  tried  to  supple- 
ment what  has  already  been  printed.  A  book  of  this  importance, 
however,  should  have  been  made  complete,  for  it  may  fairly  be  expected 
to  remain  accessible  in  many  libraries  when  a  smaller  book,  however 
good  it  may  be,  on  a  single  parish,  will  probably  have  become  scarce. 
Of  the  other  churches  in  his  district  he  tells  us  much.  At  Porlock, 
where  the  church  certainly  stood  in  sore  need  of  repair,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  a  late  restoration  should  have  altered  the  external  effect  of  a  re- 
markable feature,  the  little  quadrangular  building  of  the  fifteenth 
century  attached  to  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel.  The  purpose  of  the 
building  is  not  clear,  but  Mr.  Chadwyck  Healey  is  probably  right  in 
speaking  of  it  as  'the  priest's  vestry.'  The  foundation  deed  of  the 
Harington  chantry,  which  made  provision  for  two  chaplains,  an  assistant 
clerk,  and  two  bedemen,  is  for  the  first  time  printed  here,  and  from  it 
Mr.  Chadwyck  Healey  has  been  able  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Halliday  that  the  alabaster  figures  of  the  fine  monument  in  Porlock 
Church  represent  John,  fourth  Lord  Harington,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife. 
At  Luccombe  and  Porlock  the  parochial  registers  and  other  records 
contain  many  curious  entries,  of  which  he  has  made  good  use.  Lists  of 
incumbents  have  been  attempted  with  much  success.  A  few  of  the 
clergy  were  men  of  some  mark.  Luccombe  Eectory  was  for  a  time  held 
by  John  Bridgwater,  rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  who  became  a 
Eoman  catholic  in  1574,  and  wrote  under  the  name  of  Aquepontanus. 
One  of  his  successors  was  Henry  Byam,  who  raised  a  party  of  horse  for 
Charles  I,  and  was  with  Charles  II  in  exile.  The  tiny  parish  of  Stoke 
Pero,  which  in  1891  contained  eleven  houses  and  fifty-five  inhabitants, 
had  no  incumbent  from  1675  to  1604,  when  the  crown  presented  by  lapse. 
Of  its  early  rectors  no  one  seems  to  have  done  anything  worthy  of  record 
save  a  certain  Robert  vrho,  in  1369,  was  found  by  a  jury  to  have  abducted 
the  wife  of  a  Luccombe  man,  together  with  goods  of  the  value  of  201. 
This  book  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  pains  which  the  author  has 
bestowed  upon  it ;  the  printing  is  excellent ;  it  has  a  few  finely  executed 
portraits,  a  vast  number  of  engravings,  armorial  bearings,  some  of 
them  coloured,  maps,  plans,  and  several  pedigrees  printed  on  sheets 
separate  from  the  text.  William  Hunt. 

The  Archiv  fur  Papyriisforschnng  und  vcncandte  Geb ietc,  insiiiuied 
by  Professor  Ulrich  Wilcken  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  papyri  and 
the  hterature  which  is  growing  up  round  them,  has  amply  justified  its 
existence.     Its  first  volume  (Leipzig  ;  Teubner,  1900-1),  containing  572 
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pages  and  issued  in  three  (nominally  four)  parts,  has  appeared  in  the 
course  of  eighteen  months,  and  is  full  of  useful  matter,  not  only  for  the 
student  of  papyri,  but  for  workers  in  the  various  spheres — history,  law, 
economics,  linguistics,  palaeography,  numismatics,  literature — upon  which 
the  papyri  touch.  Perhaps  it  is  even  more  for  this  latter  class  that  such 
a  periodical  is  useful  than  for  those  who  are  bound  in  any  case  to  keep 
au  courant  with  all  publications  relating  to  papyri,  since  they  are  enabled 
to  see  readily  whether  anything  has  come  to  light  which  affects  their  own 
province.  This  purpose  is  served  by  the  admirable  bibliographies  which 
appear  in  each  part,  in  which  Christian  texts  are  described  by  C.  Schmidt, 
other  literary  texts  by  \Y.  Cronert,  and  non-literary  documents  by 
Wilcken.  These  bibliographies,  which  are  often  of  the  nature  of  reviews, 
begin  with  1898 ;  for  previous  publications  the  student  can  refer  to  the 
excellent  articles  by  P.  Viereck  in  the  Jahresbericht  ilber  die  FortscJiritte 
der  classischen  AUertMmisivissenschaft  in  1898  and  1899.  By  the  aid  of 
these  laborious  compilations  the  student  can  easily  learn  what  is  going 
forward  in  this  domain  of  active  discovery.  Of  strictly  historical  matter 
there  is  not  much  in  the  present  volume.  A.  Bauer  discusses  three  papyri 
which  narrate  trials  of  persons  (some  Greeks,  others  Jews)  before  the 
emperors,  regarding  them  as  pagan  acta  martyrum,  analogous  to  the 
early  Christian  acta  of  the  same  description.  H.  Willrich  publishes  an 
inscription  at  Berlin  containing  a  decree  in  honour  of  Chelkias,  the 
Jewish  general  of  Cleopatra,  mother  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  and  discusses 
in  connexion  with  it  the  status  of  Jews  in  Ptolemaic  Egypt.  Strack  edits 
a  number  of  Ptolemaic  inscriptions  from  various  sources,  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  future  '  Corpus '  of  such  inscriptions.  Mommsen  contributes  a 
discussion  of  Egyptian  numismatics,  but  our  materials  are  still  inadequate 
for  positive  conclusions  on  several  of  the  most  important  points.  The  next 
volume  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  to  be  published  by  Drs.  Grenfell 
and  Hunt,  is  likely  to  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge  in  this  respect. 
Wilcken  edits  some  papyrus  fragments  of  Polybius,  now  at  Berlin,  of 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  containing  portions  of  the  eleventh 
book,  and  also  discusses  the  evidence  for  the  continuance  of  the  cult  of 
Isis  at  Philae  after  the  general  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Egypt. 
Procopius  states  definitely  that  it  lasted  until  his  own  day ;  on  the  other 
hand  Wilcken  shows  (from  the  Leyden  Papyrus  Z)  that  Christian 
churches  existed  on  the  island  in  a.d.  425-50.  Consequently  the  two 
religions  must  have  existed  side  by  side  for  at  least  a  century,  the  tolerance 
of  the  heathen  cult  being  presumably  a  political  step  to  conciliate  the  border 
peoples  of  Nubia.  He  also  publishes  a  papyrus  from  Oxyrhynchus,  dated 
A.D.  426,  in  which  TrayaT'tKal  (rvvTeXeLai,  ov  heathen  clubs,  are  mentioned 
as  still  existing,  with  some  other  documents  bearing  upon  the  religious 
history  of  Christian  Egypt.  The  contributions  to  history  furnished  by 
papyri  are  chiefly  indirect.  Only  here  and  there  do  we  get  express 
historical  records  ;  but  a  continually  increasing  multitude  of  small  data 
is  being  brought  to  light,  which  the  historian  must  co-ordinate  and  build 
up  into  a  picture  of  social  and  economic  life  in  Ptolemaic  and  imperial 
Egypt,  just  as  elsewhere  he  must  use  inscriptions  for  the  same  object. 
Law  is  more  directly  provided  for  by  the  existence  of  a  largo  number  of 
legal  texts ;  and  various  aspects  of  these  are  dealt  with  in  the  Arcliiv  by 
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Mitteis,  Gradenwitz,  Collinet  and  Jouguet,  Naber,  Muller,  and  Stein. 
Palaeography  is  represented  chiefly  by  portions  of  Wilcken's  bibliographical 
articles  which  deal  with  publications  by  the  writer  of  this  notice.  Literary 
texts  are  few,  but  unfortunately  literary  texts  bear  but  a  small  proportion 
to  the  total  number  of  papyri  which  have  come  to  light.  As  a  whole  the 
volume  is  one  which  every  student  of  ancient  history  or  literature  whose 
work  may  be  affected  by  the  products  of  Egyptian  excavations  should 
have  accessible  to  him,  either  in  his  own  study  or  in  a  neighbouring 
library.  F.  G.  K. 

The  Bollandist  fathers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  completion  of 
their  important  Bibliotheca  Hagiographica  Latina  Antiquae  et  Mediae 
Aetatis  (Brussels  :  14  Kue  des  Ursulines,  1898-1901),  of  which  the  first 
fasciculus  was  noticed  in  this  Review  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  (vol.  xiv. 
p.  189).  The  book  is  distinguished  from  the  catalogue  of  Lives  of  saints 
in  Potthast's '  Bibliotheca  Historica  Medii  Aevi '  by  its  limitation  to  Latin 
works  written  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century,  though  of  course 
modem  editions  and  explanatory  monographs  are  included,  and  by  its 
omission,  as  a  rule,  of  lists  of  the  manuscBipts  of  any  particular  Life.  On 
the  other  hand  it  includes — a  most  valuable  feature — the  incipit  and 
desinit  of  each  work,  and  it  attempts,  as  far  as  possible,  to  arrange  the 
various  Lives  of  the  same  saint  in  proper  order,  according  to  the  time  of 
composition  and  the  dependence  of  one  upon  another.  The  entire 
number  of  articles  is  9,028,  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  saints  commemorated  have  been  the  subject  of  several 
biographies  it  is  possible  to  form  some  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  now  successfully  brought  to  accomplishment  in  the  moderate  com- 
pass of  a  little  more  than  1,400  pages.  E. 

Dr.  Vilhelm  Godel's  catalogue  of  the  old  Icelandic  and  old  Norwegian 
manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm,  Katalog  ofver  kongl.  Bih- 
liotekets  foniisldndska  och  fornnorska  handskrifter  (Stockholm  :  Norstedt, 
1897-1900),  contains  particulars  of  a  number  of  valuable  documents 
which  are  further  described  in  another  work  of  the  editor  on  Old  Nor- 
wegian and  Icelandic  Literature  in  Sweden  {Fornnorsk-isldndsk  Litte- 
ratur  i  Sverige  ;  Stockholm,  1897).  The  method  and  execution  of  the 
present  catalogue  are  admirable  ;  hardly  anything  relevant  appears  to 
have  been  left  out,  and  everything  admitted  is  efl'ective  and  useful. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  in  the  collection  that  has  not  been 
used  by  scholars.  The  texts  of  the  laws,  the  saints'  Hves,  the  very 
old  (twelfth-century)  book  of  Icelandic  homilies,  the  Norwegian  versions 
of  French  romance,  have  all  been  studied  and  made  accessible,  and  the 
catalogue,  in  its  notes  on  printed  editions,  is  a  testimony  to  the  diligence 
of  students  such  as  Rask,  Mimch,  Unger,  Vigfiisson,  Wisen,  Cederschiold, 
Storm,  Gering,  and  many  more.  The  name  of  Svend  Grundtvig  ought  to 
have  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Icelandic  ballads  of  the  paper 
MS.  (fol.  nr.  57)  which  was  used  for  the  edition  of  ballads  published  by  the 
Nordiske  Litteratur-Samfund,  1854-1885.  Omissions  such  as  this  are, 
however,  not  easy  to  find.  Among  the  chief  unprinted  matters  in  the 
Stockholm  Library  are  the  large  stock  of  Blmur,  described  by  Kolbing 
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and  Jon  Thorkelsson,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  articles.  No 
library  is  without  its  sorrows  ;  and  there  is  at  least  one  painful  sentence 
in  this  description,  noting  the  absence  of  part  of  the  '  Heath -Slayings' 
narrative,  an  Icelandic  saga,  of  which  a  section  was  lent  to  Copenhagen 
and  perished  there  in  the  fire  of  1728.  The  contents  of  the  missing 
pages  are  only  imperfectly  known ;  there  was  no  complete  transcript,  and 
though  an  attentive  reader  who  remembered  much  of  it  was  able  to  write 
down  the  substance,  that  does  not  make  up  for  the  loss.  Dr.  Godel's  list, 
though  not  discursive,  is  full  in  its  details,  and,  apart  from  its  obvious  use 
to  those  who  go  to  the  Library  for  research,  contains  much  information  for 
more  general  readers.  W.  P.  K. 

The  latest  instalment  of  Dr.  H.  F.  Helmolt's  Weltgeschichte,  now 
before  us,  is  the  second  part  of  the  third  volume  (Leipzig :  Biblio- 
graphisches  Institut,  1901),  and  consists  of  two  sections — *  Africa,'  by  Dr. 
Heinrich  Schurtz,  and  '  Egypt,'  by  Karl  Niebuhr.  The  section  on 
Africa  gives  an  account  of  a  good  many  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  Africa, 
with  abundant  and  most  interesting  illustrations  of  African  art  and  very 
useful  maps.  It  traces,  as  far  as  possible,  the  history  and  movements  of 
these  races  before  the  advent  of  Europeans  into  the  '  Dark  Continent,' 
and  narrates  briefly  the  progress  of  colonists  of  all  nations  in  establishing 
protectorates  and  dominions,  down  to  the  present  day.  In  treating  of 
Egypt  Mr.  Niebuhr  brings  to  his  task  a  practical  familiarity  with 
monuments  and  inscriptions  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  views  of  many 
recent  explorers.  Especially  to  be  noted  are  his  translations  of  many 
inscriptions  which  throw  light  on  the  religious  and  ethical  ideas  of  the 
peoples  of  the  early  dynasties.  As  his  task  requires  him  to  go  down  to 
July  1901,  it  is  necessary  that  some  portions  of  Egyptian  history  should 
be  left  untouched.  Thus  the  Egypt  of  the  great  Alexandrian  patriarchate, 
the  home  of  monasticism  and  the  hot-bed  of  sectaries,  is  almost  crowded 
out  of  the  picture. 

We  have  also  received  the  first  volume  of  the  English  translation 
of  the  work  {The  World's  History.  London  :  Heinemann,  1901),  with 
a  very  interesting  introduction  by  Mr.  James  Bryce.  In  this  intro- 
duction a  good  case  is  made  out  for  the  study  of  universal  history. 
One  of  the  arguments,  however,  by  which  Mr.  Bryce  would  advocate  such 
study  at  the  present  day  —the  vast  increase  in  the  material  at  the 
historian's  disposal — might  seem  to  tend  in  the  opposite  direction.  For 
when  we  have  masses  oi  undigested  material  to  deal  with,  ^he  historian, 
who  cannot  be  a  specialist  all  round,  is  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the 
'  man  of  views,'  as  is  shown  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  this  great 
work.  Even  the  most  general  outlines  have  had  to  be  traced  and 
retraced  in  the  light  of  the  new  theories  which  new  discoveries  must  ever 
ca'l  forth.  The  fact  that  our  partial  or  national  histories  are  apt  to 
leave  out  of  sight  the  less  important  peoples  and  states  gives  us  certainly 
a  good  reason  for  taking  wide  surveys,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
stationary  races,  or  such  as  are  quite  incapable  of  civilisation,  can  be  in- 
cluded within  the  scope  of  history,  except  in  so  far  as  they  help  to  form 
the  background  of  the  stage  whereon  the  more  progressive  peoples  play 
their  part.    Mr.  Bryce  forcibly  deprecates  the  notion  that  a  universal  or 
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scientific  conception  of  history  is  a  new  invention  or  an  importation 
from  natural  science. 

Most  of  what  is  true  and  helpful  in  that  doctrine  [of  evohition]  was  known 
long  ago,  and  applied  long  ago  by  historical  and  political  thinkers.  You  can 
find  it  in  Aristotle,  perhaps  before  Aristotle.  .  .  .  The  influence  of  the  natural 
sciences  on  history  is  rather  to  be  traced  in  the  efforts  we  now  see  to  accumu- 
late a  vast  mass  of  facts  relating  to  the  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of 
man,  for  the  sake  of  discovering  general  laws  running  through  them  and 
imparting  to  them  order  and  unity.  Although  the  most  philosophic  and  diligent 
historians  have  always  aimed  at  and  striven  for  this,  still  the  general  diffusion 
of  the  method  in  our  time,  and  the  greatly  increased  scale  on  which  it  is  appljfed, 
together  with  the  higher  standard  of  accm-acy  which  is  exacted  by  the  opinion 
of  competent  judges,  may  be  in  some  measure  ascribed  to  the  example  which 
those  who  work  in  the  spheres  of  physics  and  biology  and  natural  history  have 
so  effectively  set. 

*  Since  a  universal  history  will  generally  take  a  special  line,  which  shall 
give  prominence  to  some  one  leading  idea  or  principle,'  and  the  principle 
chosen  by  Dr.  Helmolt  and  his  colleagues  is  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
physical  environment,  Mr.  Bryce  goes  on  to  make  some  very  suggestive 
remarks  on  this  subject,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Buckle,  though,  of 
course,  marked  by  insight  superior  to  that  of  Buckle,  into  the  complexity 
of  historical  problems,  and  consequently  a  greater  unwillingness  to  con- 
fide in  broad  generalisations.  '  The  doctrine  of  a  steady  law  of  progress 
is  one  to  which  no  historian  ought  to  commit  himself.'  But  quotations 
are  superfluous  when  so  suggestive  and  temperate  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject  of  universal  history  can  be  read  in  so  perspicuously  and  pleasant 
a  form.  A.  G. 


Professor  Theodor  Lindner's  Weltgeschichte  seit  der  Volkerwanderung , 
of  which  the  first  volume  is  now  before  us  (Stuttgart :  .J.  G.  Cotta,  1901), 
dififers  in  several  respects  from  that  edited  by  Dr.  Helmolt.  In  the  first 
place  it  does  not  attempt  to  comprise  all  peoples. 

Eine  Weltgeschichte  kaun  und  soil  nicht  eine  Geschichte  der  gesamten 
Menschheit  sein.  Denn  es  hat  bisher  nie  eine  Einheit  der  Menschen  gegeben, 
und  viele  der  jetzt  lebenden  Volker  sind  an  sich  nicht  imgeschichtlich,  aber 
historisch  unwirkbar. 

True  this  volume  gives  sketches  of  the  early  history  of  China  and  of 
India,  but  these  have  their  place,  by  reason  of  the  influence  which  in 
later  times  the  lands  of  the  far  east  came  to  exercise  on  the  world 
generally,  as  well  as  of  the  contrasts  they  afford  to  western  lines  of  pro- 
gress. In  the  second  place  it  is  the  work  of  one  hand,  and  therefore 
more  coherent  in  plan  than  the  other.  Thirdly,  it  lays  more  stress  on 
political  and  social  and  less  on  physical  conditions,  following  a  natural 
order  of  development.  Fourthly,  it  leaves  out  the  history  of  the  ancient 
world,  as  a  leaf  torn  out  of  the  book  of  human  progress,  of  which  it 
contains  merely  the  introduction.  And,  fifthly,  it  gives  a  list  of  the  best 
modern  books  on  each  subject,  for  the  direction  of  the  reader  in  further 
studies.  On  the  whole  the  outline  is  drawn  clearly  and  surely.  A  good 
many  series  of  events  in  states,  churches,  and  societies  are  shown  in  their 
mutual  relations,  without  a  congestion  of  details.    The  author  seems  most 
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at  home  in  treating  of  the  early  Franks  and  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Considering  that  he  is  obliged  to  make  a  good  many  general  statements, 
his  caution  is  admirable.  If  he  believes  a  good  deal  in  consciousness  of 
ethnic  difficulties  and  in  the  '  individualismus  '  of  the  barbaric  Germans, 
and  if  he  retains  some  discarded  hypotheses  as  to  the  early  English,  he 
does  not  offend  us  by  over- confidence  nor  emphasise  unduly  any  one 
aspect  of  things.  This  volume  takes  us  down  from  the  reforms  of 
Diocletian  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  to  the  conquest  of  Sicily 
by  the  Saracens.  The  chapter  on  China  includes  an  account  of  Con- 
fucianism and  that  on  India  a  sketch  of  Buddhism.  A.  G. 

Mr.  Owen  M.  Edwards's  Wales  ('  The  Story  of  the  Nations.'  London  : 
Fisher  Unwin,  1901)  claims  with  reason  to  be  the  first  attempt  at  writing 
a  popular  history  of  Wales  on  anything  approaching  modern  lines.  In 
carrying  out  this  work  Mr.  Edwards  has  the  advantage  of  a  good  literary 
style,  which,  if  sometimes  a  little  too  highly  and  monotonously  strung,  rises 
in  the  more  imaginative  parts  of  the  book  to  a  distinctly  high  level.  He 
also  has  the  merits  of  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  acquaintance  with  Welsh 
Uterature,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Wales  of  the  present  day.  His 
historical  equipment  is  less  conspicuously  complete,  though  his  grasp  of 
the  broad  general  lines  of  development  of  both  English  and  Welsh 
history  has  proved  of  signal  service  to  him  in  co-ordinating  his  facts  and 
avoiding  frequent  or  serious  error.  But  his  special  knowledge  of  Welsh 
history  seems,  to  put  it  frankly,  rather  that  of  a  capable  populariser  than  that 
of  a  well- equipped  scholar.  It  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  emphasise 
this  in  a  professedly  popular  work,  save  that  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  preface 
speaks  rather  grandly  about  '  monastic  annalists  '  and  even  refers  to  the 
'  invaluable  guidance  afforded  by  Mr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans's  transcripts  and 
catalogues  to  the  vast  mass  of  unpublished  material.'  Mr.  Edwards 
has  no  doubt  dipped  a  little  into  his  '  monastic  annalists,'  but  it  would  be 
bard  to  discover  many  details  of  his  work  which  are  derived  from  manu- 
script sources.  In  truth  the  mass  of  Mr.  Edwards's  facts  come  from  quite 
ordinary  books.  What  these  are  we  are  nowhere  told,  but  the  instructed 
reader  can  very  easily  guess.  Sometimes  Mr.  Edwards's  details  are  wanting 
in  scholarly  precision,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  accurate  enough  for 
his  purpose.  More  serious  blemishes  of  the  work  are  the  tendency 
towards  unsatisfying  generalisations  and  strangely  ill-balanced  judgments. 
We  get  weary  of  cheap  though  eloquent  dicta  about  race,  soil,  nationality, 
mountains,  the  Celtic  spirit,  and  the  contrast  of  bard  and  friar.  We 
resent  even  more  the  want  of  proportion  that  hurries  over  the  history 
both  of  the  early  Celtic  and  of  the  medieval  church,  and  rashly  glorifies 
a  Eobert  of  Belleme  and  an  Edward  II,  while  slurring  over  with  vague 
phrases  most  of  the  more  difficult  problems  of  the  subject.  In  particular 
we  regret  the  want  of  detail  and  method  shown  in  treating  that  part 
of  the  subject  which  is  later  than  the  early  Tudors.  In  short  the  spirit 
of  the  book  is  hardly  that  of  calm  history,  while  the  useful  work  of 
popularising  an  imperfectly  known  field  would  have  been  better  done  by 
a  writer  who  himself  gave  some  evidence  of  original  investigation  in,  at 
any  rate,  some  sections  of  the  subject  on  which  he  does  not  fail  to 
dogmatise.     But,  though  disappointing  in  several  directions,  Mr.  Edwards 
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has  accomplished  a  task  that  was  worth  doing,  in  such  a  fashion  that  his 
book  will  probably  be  widely  read.  T.  F.  T. 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  or  the  Welsh  People,  by  the 
Eev.  John  Evans,  B.A.  (London :  Elliot  Stock,  1901),  is  a  work  of 
considerable  labour,  and  deserves  commendation  for  the  pains  which  the 
writer  has  clearly  bestowed  upon  it,  and  also  for  its  kindly,  tolerant,  and 
fair  spirit.  But  it  is  from  beginning  to  end  curiously  uncritical,  and 
would  have  obtained  a  better  chance  of  a  hearing  if  it  had  been  published 
fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Evans  tells  us  that  he  *  had  not  heard  of  any  other 
work  in  preparation  by  other  writers  before  he  had  finished  his  own  work  ; 
otherwise  he  might  not  have  entered  upon  his  task.'  He  will  forgive  us 
for  saying  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  his  book  had  never  seen  the 
light,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  he  has  succeeded  in  avoiding  many 
of  the  grosser  forms  of  error.  T.  F.  T. 

Professor  E.  C.  Maclaurin's  essay  On  the  Nature  and  Evidence  of 
Title  to  Bealty  (Cambridge :  University  Press,  1901)  opens  with  seven 
historical  chapters.  The  history  which  they  contain  is  taken  from 
well-known  sources,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  accurate.  We  notice, 
however  (p.  15),  a  passage  which  looks  as  though  our  author  still 
clung  to  the  exploded  theory  of  the  universality  of  royal  justice  in  the 
early  middle  ages.  It  seems  also  rather  odd  to  describe  the  feodum 
as  '  essentially  a  heritable  estate '  (p.  46).  That  it  became  heritable 
is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  that  it  was  originally  or  naturally  heritable 
few  historians  would  care  to  argue.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Maclaurin 
has  not  confined  himself  to  printed  evidence.  On  pp.  101-105  we 
presume  he  has  been  at  work  amongst  the  Kings  College  muniments. 
But  it  would  have  been  better  to  say  so  in  express  terms.  Professional 
lawyers  will  be  disposed  to  criticise  more  severely  certain  passages 
in  which  the  writer  appears  to  have  failed  to  see  the  real  point 
of  a  legal  issue.  Thus,  '  folkland  '  and  '  bookland '  are  treated  (p.  15) 
as  though  they  were  geographically  distinct  areas.  Again,  Mr.  Maclaurin 
insists,  quite  properly,  upon  the  importance  of  seisin  as  a  root  of  title. 
But  when  he  quotes,  in  support  of  his  proposition,  cases  which,  on 
examination,  turn  out  to  be  simply  disputes  about  seisin,  he  does  not  (as 
it  seems  to  us)  do  more  than  prove  the  extreme  importance,  in  dealing 
with  a  formulary  system,  of  observing  the  formula.  To  show  (pp.  77-8) 
that  a  plaintiff  in  an  assise  of  novel  disseisin  could  not  succeed  without 
proving  seisin  is  not  to  prove  that  he  could  not  have  succeeded  by  some 
other  form  of  action.  The  summary  of  the  famous  '  Quia  Emptores ' 
statute  (p.  109)  is  gravely  defective.  Mr.  Maclaurin  treats  it  purely  as  a 
restraining  Act,  apparently  forgetting  that  it  put  an  end  for  ever  to  a 
legal  question  of  the  utmost  importance  by  sanctioning  freedom  of 
alienation.  We  should  have  liked  (on  p.  113)  to  see  a  little  clearer 
recognition  of  the  distinction  between  a  common  law  and  a  statutory 
Fine  ;  and  we  take  leave  to  question  whether  Bracton  ever  endowed  a 
widow  with  one-third  of  the  freehold  of  which  the  husband  was  seised  on 
the  day  of  espousal  (p.  128).  Moreover  Mr.  Maclaurin  should  not  say 
that  a  '  deed  of  grant  is  now  by  far  the  most  important  means  of  convey- 
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ance  of  land  inter  vivos,'  for  his  own  chosen  illustration  (p.  232),  as 
well  as  the  forms  in  any  good  book  of  precedents,  would  show  him  that 
the  statement  is  incorrect.  A  similar  instance  of  carelessness  occurs 
somewhat  later,  where  Mr.  Maclaurin  asserts  that  the  motive  of  a  tenant 
for  life  in  effecting  a  sale  (under  the  Settled  Land  Acts)  is  immaterial 
(p.  236).  He  should  have  added,  '  if  its  existence  is  not  known  to  the 
purchaser,'  according  to  '  Chandler  v.  Bradley '  (1897,  1  Ch.  815). 
The  gravest  fault,  however,  of  the  book  is  the  unnecessary  repetition 
caused  by  the  method  of  the  last  two  chapters.  In  chapter  viii.  the 
legislation  of  the  Victorian  era  is  treated  '  historically.'  In  chapter  ix. 
its  effect  is  stated  in  analytical  form.  At  the  end  of  the  analytical 
account  appears  a  sketch  of  the  '  principal  changes  since  the  last  period 
within  the  domain  of  equity.'  The  result  is  that  the  reader  has  to  do 
his  work  three  times  over,  on  each  occasion  feeling  that  he  gets  only  a 
part  of  what  is  due  to  him.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  more  difficult 
for  Mr.  Maclaurin  to  put  bis  materials  together  than  to  leave  them  lying 
about ;  but  his  readers  would  have  been  thankful  if  he  had  sacrificed 
himself  rather  than  them.  F. 


In  his  paper  on  Wales  and  the  Coming  of  the  Normans  (1039-1093), 
read  before  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion,  and  printed  in  its 
Transactions  (session  1899-1900,  pp.  133-789),  Professor  J.  E.  Lloyd,  of 
Bangor,  gives  a  clear,  scholarly,  and  careful  account  of  the  course  of 
Welsh  history  during  the  period  that  immediately  preceded  and  that 
which  followed  the  conquest  of  England  by  William  I,  in  which  he  lays 
special  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  reign  of  Gruffydd  ap  Llywelyn 
and  the  anomalous  fact  that  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Con- 
quest the  Normans,  while  making  considerable  progress  with  the 
conquest  of  North  Wales,  failed  to  make  much  impression  upon  the 
south,  a  state  of  things  which  was  afterwards  completely  reversed.  Special 
praise  should  be  given  to  the  care  with  which  Professor  Lloyd  has  printed 
in  parallel  columns  the  two  texts  of  the  Latin  '  Annales  Cambriae,' 
which  were  denominated  B  and  C  respectively  by  Ab  Ithel,  the  editor  of 
the  Rolls  Series  edition.  This  most  useful  piece  of  work  worthily  sup- 
plements the  excellent  edition  of  the  older  A  text,  which  Mr.  Egerton 
Phillimore  published  several  years  ago  in  the  Cymmrodorion  Transac- 
tions [Y  Cymmrodor,  xi.  142-8].  Until  we  get  the  whole  of  these  texts 
edited  separately  we  shall  never  know  where  we  are  in  studying  Welsh 
history.  It  is  a  pity  that  Professor  Lloyd's  scheme  only  includes  the 
annals  of  the  years  with  which  his  paper  is  concerned.  He  would  be 
doing  a  good  service  were  he  to  continue  his  editorial  work  still  further. 
It  is  time  that  we  had  done  with  the  uncritical  jumble  of  the  Rolls  editor. 

T.  F.  T. 


The  English  Commentary  on  Dante's  '  Divina  C onmiedia, '  hy  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  Tozer  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1901),  is  specially  to  be  com- 
mended, because,  unlike,  we  think,  all  other  English  commentaries,  it  is 
not  attached  to  any  particular  text  or  version.  It  does  not,  indeed,  aim  at 
originality,  but  it  is  throughout  sober  and  scholarly.     The  pains  taken  by 
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the  author  in  tracing  the  sources  of  Dante's  facts  and  references  make  the 
book  particularly  serviceable  to  students  of  history  and  of  the  history  of 
learning  and  ideas.  G. 

Dr.  Paget  Toynbee's  Dante  Skidics  and  BesearcJies  (London : 
Methuen,  1902)  consist  of  a  collection  of  articles  and  notes  published  in 
EngUsh  and  foreign  periodicals.  Compensation  is  made  for  the  inevitable 
lack  of  unity  by  an  invaluable  index  of  the  passages  quoted  or  referred  to, 
and  the  volume  may  therefore  serve  as  a  running  commentary  for  any  one 
who  may  be  reading  the  '  Commedia,'  the  '  Convito,'  or  the  '  De  Vulgari 
Eloquentia.'  The  notes  which  will  chiefly  appeal  to  the  historian  pur 
sang  are  those  on  II  Ee  Giovane/  Tartar  Cloths,^  II  Vecchio  Alardo,^ 
II  semplice  Lombardo/  Guizzante  or  Wissant,-^  the  use  of  Trinacria  for 
Sicily,*"  the  claim  of  the  count  of  Anjou  to  Jerusalem,' Hugh  Capet  in  the 
*De  Monarchia  '  and  the  '  Satyre  Menipp^e,'  the  identification  of  Sigieri.* 
Some  of  Dr.  Toynbee's  conclusions  may  be  the  subject  of  argument,  but 
if  Dante,  Minerva  oscura,  had  always  been  intelligible  he  might  never 
have  been  immortal.  The  above  list  excludes  most  of  the  longer  articles, 
such  as  those  on  Dante  and  the  Lancelot  romance,  on  his  obligations  to 
Alfraganus,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Orosius,  on  Kajna's  text  of  the  '  De 
Vulgari  Eloquentia,'  and  on  Benvenuto's  commentary.  The  most  illiterate 
historian  will  not,  however,  waste  his  time  if  he  accompanies  Dr.  Toynbee 
when  he  escorts  Queen  Guenever  to  the  meadows  full  of  bushes,  or  goes  a- 
star-gazing  with  Alfraganus,  for  he  always  takes  his  historical  method 
with  him.  Even  the  writer  of  text-books  may  console  himself  with  the 
thought  that  his  little  Weltgeschichte  may  become,  like  that  of  Orosius, 
one  of  the  sources  of  undying  epic.  H. 

The  merits  of  the  Calendars  of  Close  Bolls  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  III, 
prepared  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Hinds,  have  been  dealt  with  so  fully  in  this 
Keview  that  we  need  do  little  more  than  record  the  appearance  of  two 
further  volumes,  covering  the  years  1337-9  and  1339-41  respectively 
(London:  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1900-1).  It  is  a  pity,  by  the  way, 
that  the  volumes  of  these  calendars  are  only  numbered  by  the  years  they 
cover.  The  historian  has  either  to  overload  his  references  with  figures 
or  leave  his  readers  to  find  the  particular  volume  from  the  date  in  his 
text,  which  means  some  loss  of  time.  For  many  reigns  it  is  now  too 
late  to  remedy  this  omission,  but  in  the  case  of  those  whose  calendars  are 
not  yet  published  it  is  well  worth  consideration  whether  the  volumes  ought 
not  to  be  numbered  consecutively  in  the  usual  way.  We  may  mention 
here  too  that  the  substitution  of  two  strokes  for  a  date  in  the  second  of 
two  successive  entries  is  likely  to  give  trouble.  It  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  the  date  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  entry,  but  when  in  other 
cases  documents  of  identical  date  following  each  other  both  have  the  date 
printed  in  full  a  doubt  arises.  The  main  interest  of  the  present  volumes 
lies,  as  before,  in  the  light  they  throw  on  Edward  Ill's  finance.     The 

'  Inferno,  xxviii.  135.  -  Ibid.  xvii.  14-7. 

^  Ibid,  xxviii.  18.  *  Purgatorio,  xvi.  126. 

*  Inferno,  xv.  4.  «  Paradiso,  viii.  67. 

'  Ibid.  xix.  127.  «  Ibid.  x.  136. 
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Leopardi  appear  along  with  the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi  as  financial  agents  of 
the  king.  His  relations  with  German  merchants  are  also  fully  illustrated. 
Much  is  learnt  about  the  machinery  by  which  taxation  was  raised  and  the 
crown  pre-emption  of  wool  worked.  But  many  other  sides  of  the  national 
life  are  incidentally  touched  upon.  Thus  a  fortunate  and,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  unknown  entry  preserves  an  interesting  series  of  articles  made  by 
the  king  with  the  advice  of  his  council  in  1339,  with  a  view  to  amending 
the  state  of  North  Wales.  These  articles  are  very  properly  printed  in  full 
and  in  the  original  French.  Great  labour  has,  again,  been  expended  on 
the  indexes,  and  the  result  is  excellent.  Here  and  there  only  do  we  see 
cause  to  quarrel  with  the  identification  of  a  place  name.  Morgannwy 
(more  correctly  Morgannwg)  is  by  a  slip  defined  as  in  Glamorgan  and 
Merioneth.  The  system  of  identifying  French  places  by  the  department 
is  once  or  twice  departed  from.  Thus  Bayonne  is  explained  as  being  in 
Guienne.  Personally  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  method  of  identification 
by  modern  administrative  divisions  is  the  correct  one,  but  it  might  be 
well  to  insert  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  preface  stating  that  this 
is  the  system  followed.  Such  a  note  would  prevent  any  one  from 
drawing  the  conclusion  from  the  mention  of  such  Welsh  counties  as 
Denbigh  that  they  existed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Foreign  local 
names  outside  France  are  not  yet  dealt  with  on  any  scientific  system. 
The  entry,  for  instance,  *  Kampen,  Camp  in  Almain,'  is  much  too  vague. 

J.  T. 

It  is  not  easy  to  put  the  Eenaissance  into  one  volume,  or  even  as  much 
of  it  as  forms  the  subject  of  Dr.  Brandi's  interesting  essay,  which  is  con- 
cerned with  Florence  and  Rome  {Die  Eenaissance  in  Florenz  und  Bom. 
Leipzig :  Teubner,  1900).  The  author,  who  is  professor  of  auxiliary 
historical  sciences  at  Marburg,  is  well  equipped  for  a  larger  scale  of  work 
than  this.  In  the  present  book  he  is  cramped  ;  there  is  a  want  of  ease 
in  his  style,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  distracted,  nqt  unnaturally,  by 
the  variety  of  tempting  objects  within  his  range.  There  is  too  much 
detail  for  so  short  a  book.  One  is  reminded  by  contrast  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gardiner's  '  Introduction  to  English  History,'  where  the  proportions  are 
right  and  the  same  general  point  of  view  is  observed  throughout.  Here 
there  is  no  want  of  clever  generalisation,  but  it  is  applied  to  too  many 
parallel  lines  of  history — political,  literary,  artistic,  religious — and  in 
each  department  there  are  too  many  biographical  details :  too  many, 
that  is,  for  a  general  sketch.  The  effect  is,  no  doubt,  to  stir  up  curiosity. 
One  wishes  to  know  more  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  rapid  changing  of 
focus,  from  general  summary  to  particular  lives,  is  apt  to  be  fatiguing, 
like  the  information  of  a  cicerone  whose  time  is  limited.  The  appendix  of 
notes  and  references  is  useful.  Dr.  Brandi,  it  may  be  remarked,  calls 
attention  to  a  German  edition  of  Francesco  d'Olanda's  Portuguese 
dialogues,  containing  Michael  Angelo's  theory  of  the  art  of  painting,  so 
long  left  uncopied  in  the  Lisbon  MS.  and  then  published  at  Oporto 
only  in  a  limited  edition.  Of  the  historical  view  taken  by  Dr.  Brandi  of 
the  middle  ages,  scholasticism,  humanism,  and  the  Renaissance  gene- 
rally, something  might  be  said  in  criticism,  were  it  not  that  his  plan  of 
exposition  almost  necessarily  requires  dogmatic  statement  of  half-truths : 
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all  such  generalities  are  at  the  best  provocative  and  open  to  challenge. 
It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  abstract  history  like  this  to  serve 
for  debate  and  provide  matter  for  discussion  among  students.  The 
weakest  points  seem  to  be,  as  is  commonly  the  case  where  Renaissance  is 
the  watchword,  in  the  judgment  on  the  middle  ages.  Though  Dr. 
Brandi  is  far  from  extreme  he  makes  rather  too  much  play  with  the 
old-fashioned  formulas  about  asceticism,  exclusive  devotion  to  the  other 
world  {das  Jenseits),  and  so  forth.  His  sympathies  are  bewrayed  when 
he  thinks  of  Dante's  group  of  kings  and  sages,  where  Aristotle  and 
Caesar  are,  as  a  picture  to  be  rendered  in  the  manner  of  Raphael's  School 
of  Athens.  Sometimes  the  formulas  lead  him,  as  is  their  way,  into 
rhetoric  and  too  much  emphasis.  In  bringing  out  the  humanism  of 
Florence  he  premises,  rather  solemnly,  that  before  the  Renaissance  the 
Florentines  had  known  what  earthly  life  meant  {das  irdische  Leben 
hatte  fiir  sie  des  Wertes  nie  enthehrt).  This  concession  is  followed  by 
the  statement  that  all  the  best  thought  of  Florence  had  in  the  former 
age  gone  to  the  service  of  the  other  world,  as  is  chiefly  shown  in  Dante. 
The  Jenseits,  it  is  clear,  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  idols  of  the  theatre  for 
Dr.  Brandi,  and  has  made  him  too  peremptory  in  his  summing  up.       I. 

The  making  of  historical  discoveries  is  a  legitimate  and  a  comparatively 
innocent  amusement  so  long  as  those  discoveries,  real  or  imaginary,  are 
offered  to  the  world  suggestively  and  modestly ;  but  when  they  are  pro- 
pounded as  '  proofs,  with  moral  certitude,'  and  when  their  discoverers 
claim  for  them  '  the  high  white  star  of  truth,'  they  are  unjustifiable 
unless  accompanied  by  the  clearest  credentials.  Mr.  H.  H.  Spink,  in 
his  Gunpowder  Plot  and  Lord  Mounteagle's  Letter  (London  :  Simpkin. 
York  :  Sampson,  1902),  professes  to  have  discovered  that  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  was  revealed  to  Father  Oldcorne  by  Christopher  Wright,  that  Father 
Oldcorne  wrote  the  famous  letter  to  Mounteagle,  and  that  Mounteagle's 
servant,  or  secretary,  Thomas  Ward,  was  in  the  secret.  '  In  short,'  says 
Mr.  Spink,  *  the  revelation  was  a  curvilinear  triangular  movement.'  As 
to  whether  the  movement  was  curvilinear  and  triangular  we  will  express 
no  opinion,  but  we  may  just  observe  that  we  have  examined  the  evidence 
adduced  by  Mr.  Spink  without  succeeding  in  finding  one  iota  in  support  of 
his  boasted  discovery.  Mr.  Spink's  powers  of  inferring  what  he  wishes  to 
infer  from  any  evidence  are  simply  amazing.  In  short,  his  Christopher 
Wright  and  Oldcorne  theory  proves  on  examination  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  historical  hobby  of  the  most  amateurish  and  eccentric  character. 
Mr.  Spink  writes  that  Lingard  '  woodenly  says  that  Tresham  himself 
revealed  the  dread  secret  respecting  the  mine  to  Mounteagle.'  Well,  the 
late  Mr.  Gardiner  inclined  to  the  same  wooden  opinion,  and  Jardine 
implies  it.  Yet  not  one  of  these  authorities  defines  that  theory  with 
anything  like  the  tone  of  ex  cathedra  infallibility  assumed  by  Mr.  Spink 
in  defining  his  theory.  One  of  Mr.  Spink's  reasons  for  believing 
Christopher  Wright  to  have  been  the  informer  is  that  he  was  a  relation 
of  Mounteagle's ;  but  he  was  only  a  distant  relation,  whereas  Tresham 
was  Mounteagle's  brother-in-law.  Another  of  his  reasons  for  so 
believing  is  Christopher  Wright's  conduct  after  Mounteagle  had  received 
the  letter.    But  Christopher  Wright  renaained  with  the  other  conspirators 
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in  London,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  until  the  last  moment,  then  fled 
with  them  to  the  rendez-vous  at  Dunchurch,  and  finally  accompanied 
them  in  their  endeavours  to  raise  the  catholic  country -gentry  in  rebellion. 
Tresham,  on  the  contrary,  warned  his  fellow  conspirators  that  by  some 
means  the  plot  had  been  communicated  to  the  government,  and  urged 
them  to  abandon  the  project  and  to  fly  to  Flanders.  It  is  needless  to 
say  whether  the  conduct  of  Tresham  or  that  of  Christopher  Wright  was 
most  like  that  of  a  man  who  had  contrived  that  the  conspiracy  should  be 
known  to  the  authorities.  As  to  Father  Oldcome's  knowledge  of  the  plot 
and  his  authorship  of  the  letter  to  Mounteagle  in  relation  to  it,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  Oldcorne's  own  contemporary  and  brother  Jesuit,  Father 
Gerard,  that  at  Oldcorne's  execution,  '  being  asked  again  about,  the 
treason  and  taking  part  with  the  conspirators,  he  protested  there  again 
that  he  never  had  the  least  knowledge  of  the  treason.'  Mr.  Spink's 
reply  to  this  is  *  that  we  have  no  exact — that  is,  no  scientific — proof  that 
Father  Oldcorne,  as  a  fact,  employed  these  precise  words.'  This  is  a  con- 
venient method  of  rejecting  the  evidence  of  an  unimpeachable  witness 
when  that  evidence  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  rejector's  theory.  What 
Mr.  Spink  may  mean  by  '  scientific  proof '  we  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand. This  book  contains  sixty-three  chapters  within  232  pages.  The 
appendix  fills  nearly  half  the  volume.  Altogether,  owing  to  its  style, 
its  arrangement,  and  the  astounding  inferences  of  its  author,  this  work  is 
quite  a  literary  curiosity.  '  J. 


Mr.  C.  Litton  Falkiner's  Studies  in  Irish  History  and  Biography, 
mainly  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (London :  Longmans,  1902), 
have  been  revised,  and  in  part  rewritten,  since  they  first  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  various  reviews.  Though  originally  appearing  in 
this  independent  way  they  are  connected  by  the  fact  that  they  nearly 
all  deal  with  the  important  period  of  Irish  history  embraced  by 
Grattan's  parliament.  The  author  claims  for  them— ^and  we  think  the 
claim  justified — that  '  in  every  instance  they  represent  a  careful  investiga- 
tion at  first  hand  of  the  available  authorities,'  a  useful  list  of  which  is 
added  as  an  appendix.  The  first  essay,  that  on  the  Grattan  parliament 
and  Ulster,  deals  mainly  with  the  apparent  contrast  between  the  political 
aims  and  aspirations  of  Ulster  during  the  period  named  and  her  aims 
and  aspirations  in  more  recent  times,  and  the  analysis  of  the  forces 
at  work  serves  to  dissipate  some  common  but  erroneous  ideas  on  the 
subject.  Of  the  biographical  essays,  that  on  Lord  Clare  seeks  to  do 
justice  to  a  character  in  general  mercilessly  abused;  that  on  the  earl- 
bishop  of  Bristol  adds  many  details  to  the  picture  of  an  eccentric  character 
drawn  by  Mr.  Lecky,  without  quite  explaining  its  anomalies ;  but  that  on 
Castlereagh  is  disappointing  and  ends  with  strange  incompleteness. 
Perhaps  the  most  readable  essay  is  the  story  of  Humbert's  invasion. 
Bishop  Stock's  narrative  of  what  passed  at  Killala  must  always  remain 
the  principal  authority  for  this  episode,  but  some  additional  light  is 
thrown  on  it  by  the  recent  publication  under  the  direction  of  the  historical 
section  of  the  French  army  staff  of  certain  documents  preserved  in  the 
French   admiralty  and   war  office.      Mr.  Falkiner's  style,  though    not 
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wanting  in  clearness,  is  often  cumbersome,  but  his  statements  show  a 
welcome  moderation  and  sobriety  of  judgment.  G.  H.  0. 


*  For  forty  years,'  wrote  Taine  a  little  before  his  death,  *  I  have  worked 
at  nothing  but  psychology,  applied  or  pure.'  If  the  book  upon  *  Intelli- 
gence '  was  pure  psychology  the  *  History  of  English  Literature '  and  the 
*  Origins  of  Contemporary  France  '  were  specimens  of  psychology  applied. 
A  famous  triad  of  forces,  the  moment,  the  race,  the  environment,  explains 
'  In  Memoriam '  and  Eobespierre,  a  Dutch  picture  and  the  '  Mariage  de 
Figaro.'  Few  men  have  been  able  to  press  the  fluid  of  experience  into 
so  close  a  mould,  and  none  have  combined  so  much  of  poetry  with  so 
much  of  logical  formalism.  He  would  have  preferred  to  be  ranked  with 
the  philosophers  rather  than  with  the  historians,  and  it  is  as  a  philosopher 
mainly  that  M.  Victor  Giraud  treats  him  in  a  study  which  is  both  able 
and  enthusiastic  {Essai  sur  Taine,  son  CEuvre  et  son  Influence,  Paris  : 
Hachette,  1901).  M.  Giraud  begins  with  a  short  history  of  Taine's 
thought  and  books.  Then  he  proceeds  to  discuss  in  turn  the  logician, 
the  poet,  and  the  influence.  In  the  appendices  he  gives  extracts  from 
forty  articles  which  were  contributed  by  Taine  to  various  journals  and 
have  not  been  republished.  M.  Giraud  touches  very  slightly  upon 
Taine's  historical  work  proper,  except  in  so  far  as  it  affords  an  illustration 
of  his  mind  and  method,  and  this  must  stand  as  an  excuse  for  the  brevity 
of  our  notice.  An  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  M.  Taine  in  1891  and 
quoted  in  M.  Giraud's  preface  is,  however,  so  interesting,  as  throwing 
light  upon  Taine's  intellectual  position,  that  it  is  worth  citing  here. 

Je  le  remercie  [he  is  talking  of  M.  Giraud]  aussi  de  ne  m'avoir  pas  range, 
comme  I'a  fait  M.  Bourget,  parroi  les  pessimistes.  Etre  pessimiste  ou  optimiste 
cela  est  permis  aux  poetes  et  aux  artistes,  non  aux  hommes  qui  ont  I'esprit 
scientifique.  Pour  la  religion,  ce  qui  me  semble  incompatible  avec  la  science 
modeme  ce  n'est  pas  le  christianisme  mais  le  catholicisme  actuel  et  remain ; 
au  contraire,  avec  le  protestantisme  large  et  liberal  la  conciliation  est  possible. 
Quant  au  determinisme,  M.  Giraud  a  grandement  raison  de  dire  qu'a  mes 
yeux  il  n'exclut  pas  la  responsabUite  morale ;  bien  au  contraire,  il-  la  fonde. 

K. 


The  successive  volumes  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas's  Historical  Geography  of 
the  British  Colonies  have  been  noticed  from  time  to  time  in  this  Eeview. 
The  fifth  volume  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1901)  is  concerned  with  the 
earlier  history  of  Canada  (*  Canada,'  part  i.  '  New  France  '),  and  shows  the 
laborious  care,  the  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  the  judicial  impartiality 
which  we  have  learned  to  expect  from  its  author.  The  index,  as  in 
previous  volumes,  would  be  improved  by  being  made  fuller.  Several  lines 
of  references  to  the  numbers  of  pages,  without  explanation,  are  nearly  as 
useless  as  no  references  at  all.  L. 

Professor  A.  B.  Hart  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  completion  of  his 
useful  American  History  told  by  Contemporaries.  This  fourth  volume 
(London :  Macmillan,  1901)  brings  the  work  of  selection  down  to  the 
present  time,  and,  as  it  includes  the  period  of  the  civil  war  and  the  sub- 
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sequent  events  which  led  up  to  existing  problems  and  conditions,  it  will 
probably  be  read  with  even  keener  interest  than  its  predecessors.  The 
inclusion  of  extracts  from  the  *  Biglow  Papers '  and  '  Mr.  Dooley's  Philo- 
sophy '  strikes  one  as  a  little  incongruous,  but  on  such  matters  Professor 
Hart  is  the  best  judge,  and  of  the  general  value  and  interest  of  his  selec- 
tions there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  E.  J.  P. 

Following  a  precedent  set  by  English  writers,  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  in  his  address  Before  and  After  the  Treaty  of  Washington  (New 
York :  Printed  for  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  1902),  endeavours  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  situation  of  the  United  States  during  the 
civil  war  of  1861-5  and  that  of  Great  Britain  during  the  Transvaal  war, 
with  special  reference  to  the  attitude,  or  possible  attitude,  of  neutral 
nations  not  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  those  wars.  The  treaty  of 
Washington,  he  argues,  by  establishing  once  for  all  the  principle  that 
private  property,  not  contraband  of  war,  is  as  much  entitled  to  immunity 
from  destruction  or  capture  on  water  as  on  land,  prevented  the  Boers 
from  using  the  ports  of  neutrals — he  refers  by  name  to  the  United  States 
— as  a  basis  for  maritime  operations  such  as  those  of  the  *  Alabama,'  and 
thus  extricated  Great  Britain  from  what  might  have  proved  to  her  a 
veritable  '  slough  of  despond.'  Apparently  Mr.  Adams  does  not  see  that 
his  argument  postulates  a  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent  Boers  to 
take  charge  of  cruisers  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  as  was  done  by  the 
Confederates,  and  to  use  them  effectively  as  destroyers  of  the  enemy's 
commerce,  a  capacity  which  will  scarcely  be  claimed  for  them  by  their 
warmest  admirers.  Mr.  Adams  admits  that  '  in  view  of  the  enormous 
strides  made  by  science  during  the  last  third  of  a  century  it  cannot  be 
assumed  that,  as  respects  warfare  on  land  or  on  sea,  what  was  possible 
in  1863  would  be  possible  now  :  the  entire  globe  was  not  then  interlaced 
with  electric  wires.'  The  comparison  which  he  institutes  will  not  bear 
close  examination,  but  it  serves  its  purpose,  that  of  introducing  his  own 
version  of  the  story  of  the  '  Alabama  '  claims.  E.  J.  P. 
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[Contributions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invited.  They 
should  he  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  helow,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
at  Oxford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.] 


Catalogue  of  Latin  hagiographical  manuscripts  at  Douai,  with  excerpts  [including 
new  collections  of  Miracula  s.  Thomae  Cantaariensis,  a  Vita  s.  Eilliani,  and  a 
Translatio  s.  Neoti]. — Anal.  BoUand.  xx.  4. 

The  will  of  Dagobert  I :  by  W.  Levison  [who  considers  that,  in  the  form  in  which  the 
text  has  come  down  to  us,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  '  testamentum  '  is 
genuine  or  spurious,  but  inclines  to  accept  it  because  it  agrees  with  the  facts  of 
the  later  possession  of  the  lands  dealt  with,  and  with  the  diction  of  the  time, 
although  it  stands  quite  by  itself  and  contains  elements  proper  to  private  docu- 
ments].— N.  Arch,  xxvii.  2. 

The  Vision  of  the  emperor  Charles  III :  by  W.  Levison  [who  thinks  it  was  written  in 
900  by  some  one  in  the  entourage  of  abbat  Fulco  of  St.  Bertin,  archbishop  of 
Bheims.  An  excursus  is  added  on  the  relations  of  the  manuscripts.] — N.  Arch, 
xxvii.  2. 

Letter  of  Rihkarius  scholastictcs  to  bishop  Abraham  of  Freising  [966-989]  containing 
his  confession  of  faith  :  printed  from  a  manuscript  at  Munich  by  E.  DiJMMLER. — 
N.  Arch,  xxvii.  2. 

The  letters  of  Erasmus. — Church  Qu.  Eev.  106.     Jan. 

Letters  and  documents  relative  to  Philibert  of  Chalon,  prince  of  Orange  [1502- 1530] : 
by  U.  Robert. — Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist,  xxxix.  6,  xl.  1,  2. 

Ludwig  von  Affry's  account  of  the  winter  campaign  [of  the  Confederates  in  Italy]  in 
151 1  :  printed  from  a  manuscript  at  Fribourg  by  A.  BtJcHi. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch. 
1901.    3,  4. 

Memoir  by  Rennward  Cysat,  town-clerk  of  Lucerne,  on  the  relations  between 
Switzerland  and  France  in  the  time  of  Henry  HI :  extract  by  T.  von  Liebenau. — 
Anz.  Schweizer.  Gesch.  1901.     3,  4. 


The  formation  of  states  and  constitutional  development:  by  0.  Hintze. — Hist.  Zft. 
Ixxxviii.  1. 

The  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Babylonians  and  its  importance  in  the  history  of 
civilisation :  by  F.  K.  Ginzel  [dealing  with  the  Babylonian  conception  of  the 
stellar  sky  and  the  Babylonian  origin  of  the  phases  of  the  moon.  The  results 
aiTived  at  are  (i.)  that  the  brighter  stars  were  known  to  the  Babylonians  in  very 
early  times,  and  that  their  astronomical  knowledge  and  nomenclature  was  very 
complete  in  the  time  of  the  Arsacidae ;  (ii.)  that  the  zodiac  and  its  division  into 
twelve  is  of  Babylonian  origin  and  probably  goes  back  to  3000  b.c,  and  that 
pictorial  representations  of  all  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  found  on  boundary 
stones  of  the  twelfth  century  b.c.  ;  (iii.)  that  a  number  of  stations  of  planets  and 
of  the  moon  can  be  proved  to  have  been  known  to  the  Babylonians  of  very  early 
times,  the  number  lying  between  the  known   minimum  of  24   and  the   possible 
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maximum  of  36  ;  (iv.)  that  the  Babylonian  stations  of  the  moon  are  of  astrological 
origin,  and  have  spread  to  China,  India,  and  Arabia,  where  they  have  been  main- 
tained in  differently  modified  forms]. — Beitr.  zur  alten  Gesch.  i.  1. 

The  Mycenaean  age  [chiefly  in  criticism  of  W.  Ridgeway's  theory].— Church  Qu.  Eev. 
106.     Jan. 

Greek  history  and  archaeological  research. — Quart.  Rev.  389.     Jan. 

The  formation  of  towns,  states,  confederations,  and  leagues  in  ancient  Greece  :  by  H. 
Fbancotte.— Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg.     1901.     9,  10. 

Tlie  first  years  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  and  the  old-Persian  Calendar :  by 
J.  V.  Prasek  [a  detailed  investigation  of  the  chronology  of  the  early  part  of 
Darius's  reign,  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  data  furnished  by  the  BehistAn 
inscription  with  those  supplied  by  the  Babylonian  contract-tables.  Incidentally 
the  Babylonian  equivalents  for  the  Persian  months  are  considered,  and  it  is  shown 
that  the  '  first  year  '  of  a  Persian  king  by  Babylonian  reckoning  is  not  the  year  of 
his  accession,  but  the  year  following  his  inauguration  as  king  of  Babylon.  The 
writer  places  (i.)  Darius's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Persia  in  Sept.-Oct.  522  B.C., 
(ii.)  Cambyses'  death  and  the  death  of  Bardes  in  the  same  year,  (iii.)  the  revolt  of 
the  provinces  from  522  to  514  b.c.  A  reconstruction  of  the  old-Persian  calendar 
follows,  the  known  months  of  this  calendar  being  interpreted  by  their  Babylonian 
equivalents]. — Beitr.  zur  alten  Gesch.  i.  1. 

The  credibility  of  early  Roman  history  :  by  S.  B.  Platneb  [largely  an  account  of  the 
views  of  Pais]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  vii.  2.     Jan. 

On  the  history  of  the  deification  of  rulers  [from  the  hero-worship  of  historical  times 
in  Greece  to  the  close  of  Caesar-worship  at  Rome] :  by  E.  Kobnemann.  [The  deifi- 
cation of  the  Diadochi  originally  followed  the  Greek  model  of  the  worship  of  the 
dead,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  this  continued  to  be  the  form  preserved 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  empire  of  the  Seleucidae,  follow- 
ing, perhaps,  a  Babylonian  model,  adopted  more  readily  the  oriental  idea  of 
the  incarnate  godhead  of  the  living  king.  Rome  is  the  heir  of  the  Hellenistic 
monarchies,  but  follows  the  Greek  model,  deifies  only  the  deceased  emperor,  and 
even  then  calls  him,  not  deus  but  divus.  The  godhead  of  the  living  emperor  does 
not  appear  until  the  end  of  the  third  century  after  Christ.  The  religious  and 
political  effects  of  the  centuries  of  ruler-worship  were  the  weakening  of  religious 
belief  as  exemplified  in  Euhemerism,  the  indissoluble  connexion  of  church  and 
state,  and  the  inevitable  rise  from  this  connexion  of  such  sharp  conflicts  of  religious 
belief  as  those  between  Judaism  and  the  cult  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  between 
Christianity  and  the  worship  of  the  Caesars]. — Beitr.  zur  alten  Gesch.  i.  1. 

Decemprimatus  and  SfKairpwrla :  by  0.  Seeck.  [The  decemprimatus  and  its  varieties 
were  borrowed  by  Rome  from  Massilia.  Adopted  first  for  Italy,  the  institution 
was  gradually  extended  to  the  provinces,  with  the  object  of  securing  a  representa- 
tion of  the  forms  more  definite  than  that  supplied  by  the  local  councils.  The  ofiQce 
was  never  annual,  but  retirement  was  sometimes  permitted  to  decemprimi  after 
several  years'  service.  The  album  of  Canusium  (223  a.d.)  shows  that  these  persons 
were  chosen  from  those  who  had  held  the  local  censorship  (quinquennalicii),  and 
they  seem  finally  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  quinquennales.  Their  existence 
is  attested  until  the  time  of  Justinian.  Although  finally  their  responsibility  for 
the  collection  of  imperial  taxes  became  their  most  important  function,  they  had  in 
the  course  of  their  history  performed  many  other  duties  :  e.g.  as  advisers  to  the 
local  magistrates,  in  their  police  duties,  their  audit  of  retiring  magistrates,  and 
their  supervision  of  the  property  of  their  state  and  of  its  administration].— Beitr. 
zur  alten  Gesch.  i.  1. 

Eucharistic  belief  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  :  by  H.  B.  Swete. — Journ.  Theol. 
Stud.  10.     Jan. 

On  tlie  ordination  of  the  early  bishops  of  Alexandria :  by  bishop  C.  Goee. — Journ. 
Theol.  Stud.  10.     Jan. 

The  history  of  the  idea  of  the  state  [from  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era  to  the 
present  day] :  by  E.  Nys.— Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg.     1901.     9,  10. 

The  medieval  Frankish  monarchy.— Church  Qu.  Rev.  106.     Jan. 
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On  the  chronology  of  tlie  later  Merovingian  kings  :  by  W.  Levison  [who  fixes  within 
narrower  limits  than  previous  writers  the  dates  of  the  kings  from  Theoderic  III  to 
Theoderic  IV,  673-737].— N.  Arch,  xxvii.  2. 

Pope  Adrian  IV:  by  L.  C.  Casartelli. — Dublin  Eev.,  N.S.,  41.     Jan. 

Otto  IV^s  first  promises  to  Innocent  III :  by  H.  Kbabbo  [who  argues  they  were  made 
only  once  in  i2or,  and  not  also  earlier  in  1198]. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  2. 

TJie  elevation  of  William  of  Baux  to  the  kingdom  of  Aries  [12 15]:  by  the  late  P. 
ScHEFFER-BoicHORST  [who  holds  that  Richard  I  was  never  crowned  king  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  doubts  whether  even  the  promised  infeoffment  was  carried  out. 
Savaric,  bishop  of  Bath,  was  the  Burgundian  chancellor  of  the  emperor  Henry 
III,  not  of  Richard  I].— SB.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berhn.     1901.     p.  1232. 

The  negotiations  of  Perpignan  and  tlie  battle  of  Agincourt  [141 5] :  by  B.  Bess. — Hist. 
Jahrb.  xxii.  4. 

Tlie  treaty  of  Canterbury  [1416] :  by  B.  Bess. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxii.  4. 

Russia  and  tlie  papacy :  by  P.  Piekling  [in  connexion  with  the  false  Demetrius], 
concluded. — Russk.  Star.    Dec. 

Alberto  Vimina ;  the  relations  between  Venice,  the  Ukraine,  and  Moscow :  by  P. 
PiEBLiNG  [between  the  years  1650  and  1663,  daring  the  Cossack  rebellion]. — Russk. 
Star.    Jan. 

On  the  correspondence  of  an  English  diplomatic  agent  in  Paris  [1669-1677] :  by  Miss 
M.  B.  Curran  [who  treats  of  one  William  Perwich]. — Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc, 
NS.,  XV. 

The  secret  declaration  (4)  attacJied  to  tlie  treaty  of  5  Jan.  17 19  between  Austria, 
Saxony,  and  Hanover  [in  which  St.  Saphorin  pledged  George  I,  as  king  of  Great 
Britain,  to  maintain  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  to  defend  Danzig  and  Elbing 
in  case  of  need  with  his  fleet] :  by  W.  Michael. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxviii.  1. 

The  question  of  the  Bohemian  vote  at  tlie  election  of  the  emperor  Charles  VII  in 
1 740- 1 742  :  by  Jos.  Ruzicka  [was  the  imperial  crown  to  be  recognised  as  heredi- 
tary in  the  Habsburg  family  ?]. — Cesky  Cas.  Histor.    Jan. 

The  French  clergy  in  the  States  of  tlie  Church  [1789-1803]:  by  V.  Piebke.—Rcv. 
Quest,  hist.  Ixxi.  1.     Jan. 

The  negotiations  preceding  the  peace  of  LuniviUe :  by  Miss  L.  M.  Roberts  [partly  from 
the  Foreign  OflBce  papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office]. — Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc.,  N.S., 

XV. 

The  French  in  Poland  in  1806-1808  [from  the  memoirs  of  J.  Szymanowski]. — Russk. 

Star.    Feb. 
The  concordat  of  1817  :  by  P.  Feret. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxi.  1.    Jan. 

Prance 

Paganism  in  Brittany  in  the  sixth  century  :  by  G.  Guenin  [contending  that  Armorica 
was  still  preponderatingly  pagan  before  its  conversion  in  the  course  of  the  sixth 
century  by  British  and  Irish  monks]. — Ann.  deBretagne,  xvii.  2. 

St.  Ouen,  bishop  of  Bouen :  by  E.  Vacandard.  I. :  St.  Ouen  and  the  monastic  foun- 
dations of  his  diocese.  II. :  St.  Ouen  and  the  Merovingian  palace. — Rev.  Quest 
hist.  Ixxi.  1.    Jan. 

Tlie  abbey  of  St.  Calais  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  :  by  L.  Froger. — 
Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxi.  1.    Jan. 

On  a  register  of  the  faculty  of  tlieology  of  Paris  in  materia  fidei  et  morum  [1384- 1524], 
now  designated  Nouv.  acq.  Lat.  1826  in  the  Biblioth^que  Kationale:  by  A. 
Lefrakc. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Frani;.  li.  1.     Ja)i. 

The  name  '  Huguenot : '  by  C.  de  Grandmaisox  [who  argues  against  its  being  of  German 
origin,  and  gives  examples  of  its  appearance  as  a  French  surname  from  the 
fourteenth  century  onwards ;  but  how  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  French 
reformers  he  is  unable  to  show]. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Franc;,  li.  1.     Jan. 

Tlie  protestants  of  Paris  between  1564  and  1569:  by  N.Weiss. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist. 
Protest.  Franc;.  1.  12,    Dec. 

The  shipping  and  commerce  of  Nantes,  1661-1715 :  by  E.  Gaboby  [illustrating,  largely 
from  unpublished  documents,  the  commerce  of  the  Nantais  with  the  kingdom  of 
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France,  with  foreign  powers,  and  with  the  colonies  during  the  later  seventeenth 
century,  with  a  special  study  of  the  commercial  position  of  Nantes  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century]. — Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xvii.  2  (continued  from  1). 

Madame  d'Epiiiay  and  her  circle. — Edinb.  Eev.  399.     Jan. 

An  imptiblished  fragment  of  Condorcet :  by  L.  Cahen  [on  a  republican  tract  pro- 
bably wi-itten  in  youth]. — Eevol.  Fran?,  xxi.  8.    Feb. 

Tlie  political  qtiestions  before  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1788  :  by  P.  Mantouchet 
[maintaining  that  the  clergy  were  mainly  actuated  by  class  interests  in  their 
opposition  to  the  government]. — Eevol.  Franc;,  xxi.  7.     Jan, 

FoncM. — Church  Qu.  Eev.  106.     Jan. 

Tlie  lack  of  discipline  in  one  of  tlie  revoliUio>iary  armies  [in  Morbihan,  1793-1800]  : 
by  P.  Bliakd. — Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxi.  1.     Jan. 

Reports  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police  tinder  the  Consulate  :  by  A.  Aulard  [illustrating  the 
trend  of  public  opinion  in  Paris]. — Eevol.  Franc;,  xxi.  6.     Dec. 

The  conspiracy  of  1804 :  by  G.  Caudrillier.  III. :  Meh6e  de  la  Touche  at  London. — 
Eev.  hist.  Ixxviii.  1.     Jan.  (continued  from  Ixxv.  2). 

The  inhabitants  of  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  under  the  First  Empire  :  by  L.  Levy- 
Schneider  [largely  based  upon  the  unpublished  correspondence  of  Jeanbon 
St.  Andr^]. — E6vol.  Franc;,  xxi,  8,  9.     Feb.,  March. 


Germany  and  Austria 

German  historical  mamiscripts  in  the  British  Museum:  by  W.  Eberhard.— N.  Arch, 
xxvii.  2. 

The  charters  of  the  Alsatian  count  Eberhard  [t747]  cmd  the  '  Vita  Desiderii  Alse- 
gaudiensis:  '  by  W.  Levison. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  2. 

The  early  royal  charters  for  the  bislwpric  of  Worms  and  the  establishment  of  the 
bislwp's  princely  power :  by  J.  Lechner.  II. :  Suspicious  diplomas  of  the  tenth 
century.  III. :  The  establishment  of  the  bishop's  princely  power  [with  a  calendar 
of  documents]. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxii.  4  (continued  from  3). 

On  tlie  lost  Cronica  Saxonum  [used  by  Henry  of  Hervord] :  by  H.  vox  Heinemann 
[who  prints  a  fragment,  written  c.  13CX),  which  he  has  discovered  in  the  leaves  of 
the  binding  of  a  volume  at  Wolfenbiittel].— N.  Arch,  xxvii.  2. 

Conrad  of  Megenberg^s  Chronicle  and  his  '  Planctus  Ecclesiae  in  Qermaniam : '  by 
H.  Grauert  [who  furnishes  new  evidence  for  the  fact  that  Conrad  wrote  a 
Chronicle,  now  lost,  and  gives  a  full  account  of  the  '  Planctus  '  from  the  Paris 
MS.  Lat.  3197],  with  remarks  on  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  [1336-1338],  on  the 
genealogy  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach,  and  on  the  personality  of  Lewis  the 
Bavarian. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxii.  4. 

Conrad  of  Megenberg's  treatise  '  de  limitibus  parochiarum  civitatis  Ratisbonensis  : ' 
by  P.  Schneider  [from  a  Eatisbon  manuscript  of  the  year  I4(X)].— Hist.  Jahrb. 
xxii.  4. 

Ethnography  and  the  study  of  dialects :  by  F.  Wrede  [in  criticism  of  0.  Bremer's 
'Ethnographic  der  Germanischen  Stamme']. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxviii.  1. 

On  the  Germany  of  Ptolemy  and  the  question  of  the  seats  of  the  Cherusci  and 
Hermundiiri  :  by  L.  Schmidt. — Hist.  Vierteljahrschr,  v.  1. 

GottscJialk,  tlie  preacher  and  poet  [claimed  as  a  monk  of  Klingenmiinster] :  by  P.  von 
Winterfeld  [with  notes  on  his  writings]. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  2. 

An  anti-Habsburg  league  of  princes  in  1292 :  by  A.  Dopsch  [with  an  appendix  of 
documents]. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxii.  4. 

The  Hohenzollern  and  the  nobility  of  tlie  Mark  :  by  F.  Priebatsch  [with  an  introduc- 
tion on  the  early  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  Mark].— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxviii.  2. 

.Jolmnnes  Geiler  and  his  contemporaries :  by  Miss  J.  M.  Stone. — Dublin  Eev.,  N.S., 
41.    Jan. 

The  twelve  articles  of  the  peasants,  1525 :  by  A.  Gotze.— Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  v.  1. 

The  first  years  of  Federick  William,  the  Great  Elector  [1640-1643] :  by  W.  F.  Eedda- 
WAY.— Trans.  E.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  xv. 
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An  unpublished  memoir  on  the  court  of  Berlin  in  1688  [by  Francois  de  Pas,  comte  de 
R^benac] :  printed  by  A.  Waddington. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxviii.  1.     Jan. 

The  courtship  of  margrave  Lewis  William  of  Baden  and  of  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
[for  the  hands  of  the  daughters  of  the  last  duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  1689-1690] :  by 
K.  T.  VON  Heigel  [who  shows  from  unpublished  records  how  the  suit  of  prince 
Eugene  was  unsuccessful]. — SB.  Akad.  Wiss.  Miinchen  (phil.  CI.)     1901.     5. 

The  suppression  of  tJie  monasteries  in  Austria  under  the  emperor  Joseph  II:  by 
J.  Verbes. — Dublin  Eev.,  N.S.,  41.     Jan. 

The  siege  of  Mainz  in  1794-5  •  ^y  Cr.  Cacdrilliek. — R^vol.  Franp.  xxi.  6, 7.   Dec,  Jan. 

Papers  of  Kiipfer  dealing  with  the  German  question  in  1849  and  1850:  by  H.  von 
P08CHINOER. — Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  v.  1. 

August  Reichensperger :  by  H.  Oncken.— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxviii.  2. 

Some  questions  arising  out  of  Bismarck's  memoirs :  by  H.  TJlmann. — Hist.  Viertel- 
jahrschr. V.  1. 

Karl  von  Hegel  [t  5  Dec.  1901]. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  2. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Mercian  origins  [studied  in  connexion  with  Bede,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  and  the 
'  Tribal  Hidage ']. — Notes  and  Queries,  Jan.  4,  18. 

The  denarius  sancti  Petri  in  England :  by  0.  Jensen.  I. :  The  relations  between 
the  papacy  and  England  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  century.  II. :  The  origin  of 
Peter's  pence  in  England  [traced  to  JEthelwulf  as  a  royal  grant,  and  to  Alfred  as  a 
national  payment].  HI. :  Peter's  pence  in  the  twelfth  and  following  centuries. 
IV. :  The  tribute  in  the  fourteenth  century  [with  appendices  on  Romfeoh  or 
Bomescot  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and  in  legal  compilations  of  the  Norman 
period,  and  on  the  introduction  of  Peter's  pence  into  Norway  and  Sweden  [by 
Nicolas,  cardinal  of  Albano  (afterwards  pope  Hadrian  IV)],  and  a  collection  of 
documents  [chiefly  of  the  fourteenth  century]  from  Vatican  manuscripts]. — Trans. 
R.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  XV. 

English  coronations  down  to  that  of  James  I. — Church.  Qu.  Rev.  106.     Jan. 

Coronation  peerages  [from  Richard  II  onwards] :  by  J.  H.  Round. — Monthly  Rev.  17. 
Feb. 

On  the  authorities  for  the  social  revolt  of  1381  :  by  G.  Kriehn  [discussing  the  value 
of  the  narratives  given  by  Froissart,  the  monk  of  Evesham,  and  the  anonymous 
French  chronicle  published  in  the  '  English  Historical  Review,'  xiii.  509  flf.;  and 
concluding  with  an  account  of  the  articles  granted  by  Richard  II  to  the  insur- 
gents].— Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  vii.  2.     Jan. 

The  history  of  Habeas  Corpus  :  by  E.  Jenks  [who  maintains  that  the  writ  was 
primarily  intended  to  effect  the  imprisonment  of  the  person  named  in  it,  so  as  to 
secure  his  being  brought  to  trial ;  its  purpose  became  changed  in  consequence  of 
the  legal  restrictions  on  granting  bail,  suing  out  the  writ  of  Certiorari  and  claiming 
Privilege].  -  Law  Qu.  Rev.  69.     Jan. 

New  lights  on  Mary,  queen  of  Scots  [a  discussion  of  the  fresh  evidence  recently  pub- 
lished concerning  Mary's  dealings  with  religious  affairs,  and  the  murder  of 
Darnley]. — Quart.  Rev.  389.     Jan. 

Two  Jews  before  the  Privy  Council  in  1614-15  :  by  L.  Abrahams  [extracts  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  relating  to  a  foreign  Jew  charged  with  piracy]. — Jew. 
Qu.  Review,  54.     Jan. 

The  later  history  of  the  Ironsides  [from  the  spring  of  1645] :  by  C.  H.  Firth. — Trans. 
R.  Hist.  Soc.,  N.S.,  XV. 

The  king's  and  queen's  corporation  for  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland  [established 
in  1690] :  by  W.  R.  Scott. — Proc.  R.  Soc.  Antiq.  of  Ireland,  xxxi.  4. 

Bolingbroke  and  his  times. — Edinb.  Rev.  399.     Jan. 

John  Wesley's  journal. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  106.     Jan. 

Lady  Sarah  Lennox. — Quart.  Rev.  389.     Jan. 

The  food  supply  of  England  in  the  Napoleonic  war  :  by  J.  Holland  Rose. — Monthly 
Rev.  18.    March. 
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Italy 

Bibliography  of  inedieval  Italian  history:  by  C.  Cipolla,  continued. — N.  Arch.  Ven., 

N.S.,  ii.  1. 
The  government  of  Theodoric  and  the  rule  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  from  the  writings 

of  Ennodius  :  by  M.  Dumoulin.     I. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxviii.  1.    Jan. 
The  materials  for  the  life  of  Paulus  Diaconus :  by  G.  Calliqaris  [correcting   and 

completing  his  article  in  the  Arehivio  for  1900]. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  xxxii. 
The  chronicle  of  Falco  of  Benevento:  by  K.  A.  Kehr  [who  finds  in  the  chronicle  of 

the  unknown  Cistercian  of  St.  Mary  of  Ferrara  (published  by  A.  Gaudenzi,  1888) 

a  means  of  supplementing  this  fragmentary  record]. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  2. 
The  commune  of  Treviso  and  its  oldest  statutes  [down  to  1218J:  by  G.  Biscaro. — 

N.  Arch.  Ven.,  N.S.,  ii.  1. 
Two  letters  of  Rainald,  archbishop  elect  of  Capua  [1201-1202]  :   printed  with  an 

introduction  by  K.  Hampe. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxii.  4. 
The  company  of  the  Buonsignori  of  Siena  [financiers  for  the  popes  in  the  thirteenth 

century] :  by  A.  Gottlob  [with  a  list  of  recorded  members]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxii.  4. 
The  name  of  Dante's  Beatrice :  by  J.  Haller  [who  maintains,  against  Scartazzini, 

that  it  was  the  real  name,  and  designated  Bice  dei  Portinari ;  and  emends    the 

famous  passage,  '  Vita  nuova,'  i.  (§  2),  i  quali  non  sapeano  che  si  chiamare  into 

sia  chiamare']. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxviii.  1. 
The  last  public  office  of  Baiamonte  Tiepolo  :  by  A.  Battistella  [on  the  strange  election 

of  the  exiled  doge  as  captain  of  war  by  Bologna  in  1325  ;  the  vain  attempts  of  the 

Bolognese  envoys  to  find  him  in  Slavonia ;  and  the  measures  of  Venice  to  prevent 

his  acceptance  of  the  office]. — N.  Arch.  Ven.,  N.S.,  ii.  1. 
Niccold  Spinelli  da  Giovinazzo :  by  G.  Romano.     IX. :  [i 392-1 396],  concluded. — Arch. 

stor.  Napol.  xxvi.  4. 
Executions  at  Florence :  by  G.  Rondoni  [mainly  from  the  records  of  the  Compagnia 

di  S.  Maria  della  Croce  al  Tempio  :  giving  an  account  of  this  confraternity,  whose 

members  visited  the  condemned ;  with  notes  on  those  executed  from  1423  to  1759]. — 

Arch.  stor.  Ital.     1901.     4. 
Matteo  Franco,  a  domestic  chaplain  of  the  Medici:  by  Janet  Ross  [1447- 1494,  with 

translations  from  letters]. — Monthly  Rev.  18.     March. 
The  peace  and  alliance  between  Venice  and  Sixtus  IV  [1479- 1480] :  by  E.  PrvA  [giving 

the  text  of  the  treaty,  with  an  article  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  sudden  revolution 

in  the  policy  of  the  twa  powers]. — N.  Arch.  Ven.,  N.S.,  ii.  1. 
Burlamacchi  and  his  '  Vita  del  Savonarola : '  by  G.  Schnitzer  [who  endeavours  to 

prove  that  the  Dominican  tradition  was  correct  in  attributing  the  '  Vita  '  to  Burla- 
macchi, and  that  the  ' Vita  Italiana '  is  earlier  than  the  'Vita  Latina,'  which  P. 

Villari  regards  as  its  source]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.     1901.     4. 
Lazzaro  Bonamico  and  the  university  of  Padua :  by  G.  Marangoni  [continued  till  his 

death  in  1552].  -N.  Arch.  Ven.,  N.S.,  ii.  1. 
Pier  Luigi  Farnese:  by  F.  de  Navenne.  II,  concluded. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxviii.  1.     Jan. 
Muratori  and  the  cultivated  society  of  Naples  in  his  time  :  by  M.  Schipa. — Arch.  stor. 

Napol.  xxvi.  4. 

Russia 

The  question  of  the  False  Demetrius  :  by  J.  Caro. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxviii.  2. 
Panteleimon  Ligarides,  from  the  papal  archives  :  by  P.  Pierlins  [contributions  to  the 

study  of  papal  influences  in  Russia  in  the  seventeenth  century]. — Russk.  Star.     Feb. 
The  origin  of  Catherine  I :  by  N.  Bielozerskaya  [from  documents  preserved  in  the 

university  library  at  Upsala]. — Istorich.  Viestn.     Jan. 
The  Emperor  Paul,  concluded. — Russk.  Star.     Dec. 
Contributions  to  the  biography  of  M.    Speranski :  by  I.  Bichkov   [the  progressive 

minister  of  Alexander  I]. — Russk.  Star.     Feb. 
Five  autographic  letters  of  Alexander  I  in  1812  [to  Rostopchin,  Chichagov,  &c.] — 

Bussk.  Star.    Jan. 
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Spain 
The  chronology  of  the  Visigothic  kings  of  Toledo  [531-710] :  by  K.  Zedmer.— N.  Arch. 

xxvii.  2. 
Unpublished  documents  of  Benallo  gramdtico  [relating  to  the  conquest  of  Majorca  by 

Bamon  Berenguer  III,  count  of  Barcelona] :  by  F.  Fita. — Boletin  E.  Acad.  Hist. 

xl.  1. 
Three  unpuhlislied  documents  from  Valencia  relating  to  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 

and  Isabella  [1468,  1469,  and  1470] :  by  M.  Daxvila. — Boletin  B.  Acad.  Hist.  xl.  2. 
The  rebellion  of  Fuente  Obejuna  against  tlie  grand  master  of  Calatrava  in  1476  [an 

article,  amply  illustrated  by  documents,  showing  that  the  revolt  was  prompted  by 

Cordoba,  from  the  domains  of  which  the  town  had  been  alienated  under  Henry  IV, 

and  that  it  was  in  close  connexion  with  the  dynastic  conflict  between  Isabella  the 

Catholic  and  Juana] Boletin  B.  Acad.  Hist,  xxxix.  6. 

A  new  doctcment  relating  to  Beatrix  Enriquez  de  Arana :  by  B.  Basiirez  de  Arellano 

[of  interest  as  proving  that  this  object  of  Columbus's  affections  was  never  married 

to  him]. — Boletin  E.  Acad.  Hist.  xl.  1. 

Switzerland 

Notes  on  tlie  routes  in  Antonine^s  Itinerary  [in  what  is  now  Switzerland  and  in 
countries  leading  to  it] :  by  F.  P.  Garofalo. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.     1901.     3,  4. 

On  the  interpolated  ch.  xl.  of  the  '  Vita  s.  Fridolini '  [in  its  bearing  on  Glarus  and 
Sackingen]  :  by  G.  Caro.— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.     1901.     3,4. 

The  fall  of  tlie  Helvetic  director,  Ochs :  by  T.  von  Liebenau. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch. 
1901.     3,  4. 

America  and  Colonies 

Life  of  commissary  James  Blair,  founder  of  Williain  and  Mary  College  [1656-1743] : 

by  D.  E.  Motley.— Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies   in  Hist,  and  Polit.  Science, 

xix.  10. 
A  British  privateer  in  the  American  revolution '.  by  H.  E.  Howland  [on  the  story  of 

the  '  Vengeance,'  fitted  out  by  a  New  York  loyalist  in  1779]. — Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  vii. 

2.    Jan. 
The  papers  of  Sir  Charles  Vaughan :  by  J.  A.  Doyle.     [Prefixed  is  an  account  of 

Vaughan,  who  was  appointed  British  minister  at  Washington  in  1825.     The  letters 

printed  deal  principally  with  the  Interoceanic  canal  and  Mexico]. — Amer.  Hist.  Eev. 

vii.  2.    Ja7i. 
Governor  TJunnas  H.  Hicks  of  Maryland  and  the  civil  war :  by  G.  L.  P.  Radcliffe. — 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist,  and  Polit.  Science,  xix.  11-12. 
The  questions  at  issiie  in  presidential  elections  of  the   United  States  daring  the  past 

forty  years :  by  C.  F.  Adams. — Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  vii.  2.    Jan. 


Corrections  in  '  The  British  Forces  in  the  Peninsula* 

P.  lis,  18  lines  from  foot,  after  ■-/o2nd  add  */60th. 

P.  114, 1.  13,  far  */43rd  read  '/43rd. 

P.  115, 1.  10, /or  5/60th  read  i  ^/60th. 

P.  119, 1. 18,  for  place.    23  May  at  Vittoria  read  place,  23  May.    At  Vittoria. 

P.  119, 1.  4  from  foot,  for  14th  Dragoons  read  14th  Light  Dragoons. 

P.  120.  According  to  Beamish's  '  History  of  the  King's  German  Legion  '  Bock  was 
drowned  off  Brittany  in  February  ;  the  monthly  return  for  25  April  is  positive  as  to 
his  having  died  17  March. 

P.  122.  It  is  possible  that  the  King's  German  Legion  was  again  separated  into  a 
line  brigade  and  a  light  brigade  for  1814;  some  accounts  of  the  siege  of  Bayonneseem 
to  point  to  this. 

P.  125,  1.  7,  for  by  1  March  on  Picton's  arrival  read  by  1  March :  on  Picton's 
arrival. 

P,  130, 13  lines  from  foot,  for  20  July  read  28  July. 

P.  131, 1.  24,  for  VI.  B.  read  VII.  B. 
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HierojiymiLS  Balbus  in  Paris 

EBASMUS,  writing  ^  in  his  latter  years  in  complaint  of  some  of  the 
enemies  who  were  harassing  him,  recalls  a  reminiscence  of 
Paris  University  as  it  was  about  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  there 
in  1494,  when  there  was  a  band  of  malicious  persons  who 
delighted  to  set  the  men  of  letters  quarrelling  with  one  another. 
Among  the  early  productions  of  the  Paris  press  are  some  records 
of  these  literary  bickerings,  which  throw  an  interesting  light  on 
the  condition  of  the  university  at  the  time,  and  on  the  character 
of  a  remarkable  person,  Hieronymus  Balbus,  who  was  embroiled 
first  with  William  Tardif,  a  French  humanist  and  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  afterwards  with  Faustus  Andrelinus  of  Forli,  a 
countryman  of  his  own  and,  like  himself,  a  candidate  for  fame  and 
employment  in  the  Paris  lecture-rooms. 

Balbus  was  a  Venetian  of  undistinguished  origin.  His  father 
belonged  to  the  Accelini,  his  mother  to  the  Balbi,  famihes  of  which 
Balbus's  unknown  apologist,  J.  M.,^  can  find  nothing  better  to  say 
than  that  it  matters  not  whether  they  were  old  or  new.  His 
father  died  when  Balbus  was  young,  and  his  maternal  grandfather 
adopted  the  boy,  who  consequently  assumed  the  name  of  Balbus 
instead  of  Accelinus.  His  age  is  uncertain ;  in  1487  he  was 
mocked  by  his  enemies  for  describing  himself  as  adolescentulus  in 
the  preface  to  his  first  book  of  epigrams,  published  probably  in 
148G.  But,  as  he  defiantly  repeats  the  word  in  1487  in  replying  to 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  the  propriety  of  the  term  was 

'  Ep.  1135,  XXV.  23. 

-  '  Adversus  Faustum  .  .  pro  .  .  Hieronymo  Balbo  defensio.'    V.infia,]ipA19seq. 
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evidently  debatable,  and  his  birth  may  therefore  be  assigned  conjee- 
turally  to  somewhere  about  1460.  Of  his  Hfe  before  he  came  to  Paris 
little  is  known.  His  first  book  of  verses  contains  poems  addressed  to 
Venetians,  and  also  an  epitaph  on  Pino  OrdelafB,  lord  of  Forli,  who 
died  on  10  Feb.  1480,'  a  connexion  which  suggests  that  he  may  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Faustus  *  before  they  met  in  Paris. 

The  books  on  which  our  knowledge  of  Balbus's  doings  in  Paris 
principally  depends  are  in  two  sets.  The  first  of  these,  written 
in  1487  and  dealing  with  the  quarrel  with  Tardif,  consists  of  three 
books — an  *  Antibalbica '  ^  written  by  Tardif  to  refute  calumnies 
uttered  against  him  by  Balbus;  the  'Rhetor  Gloriosus,'  Balbus's  reply, 
written  within  a  few  months  of  the  attack ;  and  a  second  *  Anti- 
balbica,' replying  to  the  '  Rhetor,'  presumably  within  a  short  time, 
while  the  controversy  was  still  hot.  The  dates  are  determined  by  the 
'  Pihetor,'  which  describes  in  its  argument  one  of  the  characters  in 
the  dialogue  as  going  to  congratulate  Peter  Coard  or  de  Couthard 
on  his  appointment  as  royal  advocate.  Coard  received  this  office 
in  1487,*^  in  succession  to  a  man  who  vacated  it  in  June  of  that  year. 
The  *  Rhetor  '  may  therefore  be  assigned  to  the  last  months  of  1487, 

*  Antibalbica '  i  to  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  *  Antibalbica '  ii  to 
the  end  of  1487  or  the  beginning  of  1488.''  *  Antibalbica '  i  cannot 
well  be  earlier  than  the  date  here  given,  for  Tardif  speaks  of  himself 
as  hiennio  7nutus  towards  Balbus;  and,  as  will  be  seen  below, 
their  acquaintance  probably  began  in  1485.  The  second  group 
contains  two  books,  an  eclogue  by  Faustus,  *  De  fuga  Balbi,'  first 
published  by  F.  Bahgault,  with  a  commendatory  letter  from  Gaguin, 
then  the  leading  man  of  letters  in  Paris,  dated  16  Sept.  1494.** 
This  is  replied  to  by  J.  M.,  an  unknown  pupil  of  Balbus,  with  a 

*  Defence  of  Balbus,'  written  irt  1495,®  by  which  time  Balbus  had 

^  I  have  been  unable  to  suljstantiate'  this  date,  which  is  given  by  Marches!,  Vitae 
Virorwn  Illustrium  ForoUviensium,  p.  376.  He  quotes  as  authorities  J.  Ph.  Forestus 
Bergomensis,  Supplemeiitum  Chronicarum,  and  H.  Eubeus,  Historiae  Bavennatcs, 
neither  of  whom  names  the  month,  nor  makes  it  clear  whether  1480  or  1482  is  meant. 

*  I  use  this  name  rather  than  his  surname  Andrelinus,  because  it  was  invariably 
used  by  his  contemporaHes. 

*  The  British  Museum  possesses  a  copy  which  I  believe  to  be  unique.  Knod  (Aiis 
dcr  Bibliothck  des  Beatus  Rhenaiius,  p.  90),  while  desiderating  an  eai'lier  edition  of  the 
Antibalbica,  states  that  no  copy  is  known.  Geiger  also  (Vierteljahrschrift  fiir  Kultur 
und  Litteratur  der  Renaissance,  i.  23)  knows  of  no  copy. 

*  F.  Aubert,  Hist,  du  Farlement  de  Paris,  i.  393. 

'  These  dates,  which  are  thiee  or  or  four  years  earlier  than  those  assigned  by 
Knod,  Mr.  E.  Proctor  has  kindly  confirmed  for  me  on  typographical  grounds.  Geigtr 
{Vierteljahrschrift,  i.  21-2)  is  quite  confused  about  this  episode. 

'  Later  editions,  including  one  by  Baligault,  have  149G ;  but  the  first  reads 
unmistakably  '  MCCCC  nonagesimo  quarto.'  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  an  edition  of 
Antibalbica  ii  printed  by  Ant.  Caillaut,  21  July  1495,  contains  an  abbreviated  form  of 
the  eclogue,  with  a  prose  introduction  that  does  not  appear  elsewhere,  and  without 
the  letter  from  Gaguin,  which  most  later  editions  contain. 

^  J.  M.  says  that  Faustus's  visit  to  Toulouse  (in  1491,  v.  infra,  p.  426)  took  place 
'  abhinc  annos  quattuor.' 
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been  two  years  away  from  Paris.  These  writings  are,  of  course, 
purely  controversial,  and  a  spirit  of  reckless  calumny  runs  through 
them.  But  while  their  value  as  evidence  is  thus  weakened 
there  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  statements  which 
might  have  been  contradicted  by  the  adversary,  but  were  not. 

Before  coming  to  Paris  Balbus  was  a  teacher  at  Padua.  His 
departure  thence  is  described  by  Faustus  as  a  flight  to  escape 
being  burnt,  but  it  seems  hardly  likely  that,  if  there  had  been  any 
serious  charge  against  him  in  Padua,  he  could  have  escaped  the 
consequences,  at  any  rate  of  ignominy,  by  a  flight  to  Paris ;  for  his 
position  there  must  soon  have  been  known  in  Italy.  Probably  he 
was  attracted  to  Paris  by  the  prospect  of  employment.  Tardif 
says  that  he  left  Italy  against  his  parents'  wishes  and  reached  Paris 
in  destitution,  because  he  had  gambled  away  his  money  at  Lyons — 
a  mere  calumny  possibly,  but  Balbus  did  not  deny  it,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  inaccuracy  about  Balbus's  parents,  Tardif  was  in  a  position  to 
know  something  about  him,  as  they  seem  at  first  to  have  been 
intimate. 

Balbus's  arrival  in  Paris  can  be  dated  almost  with  precision. 
J.  M.  tells  us  that  he  spent  seven  years  there.  It  will  be  seen  later 
that  he  was  in  Paris  after  Faustus's  return  from  Toulouse  in  1492, 
so  that  his  arrival  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  1485.  On  the 
other  hand  it  must  have  been  before  14  March  1486  ;  ^°  for  on 
that  day  quidam  poeta  nomine  Hieronyimis  Balbus  asked  the  univer- 
sity to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine  errors  in  Tardif's  grammar, 
which  he  was  ready  to  demonstrate.  The  description  here  given 
of  Balbus  suggests  that  he  was  not  yet  well  known  in  Paris ;  but 
the  evidence  of  his  intimacy  with  Tardif  shows  that  he  must  have 
been  there  for  some'  months  already,  for  this  public  attack  on 
Tardif  must  surely  have  brought  their  friendship,  such  as  it  was,  to 
an  end.  In  '  Antibalbica  '  i,  written  in  the  summer  of  1487,  Tardif 
states  that  Balbus  had  eaten  meat  in  the  last  two  Lents,  as  many 
people  in  Paris  knew,  a  date  which  probably  marks  the  limits 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Balbus.  On  these  grounds,  therefore, 
Balbus's  arrival  may  be  placed  in  the  summer  of  1485. 

Tardif  was  then  holding  a  considerable  position  in  the  uni- 
versity. He  had  been  teaching  already  in  1473,^'  when  Eeuchlin 
visited  Paris.  He  had  published  a  grammar,  which,  from  Balbus's 
attack  upon  it,  was  probably  much  used  ;  a  Compendium  of  Pihe- 
toric,  dedicated  to  Charles  VIII  as  dauphin,  and  therefore  before 
1483 ;  an  edition  of  Solinus's  *  Polyhistor ; '  and  a  translation  of 

'"  Bulaeus,  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  v.  770.  This  date  lias  been  copied  as  1485  by 
Knod,  Aschbach  {Gesch.  der  Wiener  Univcrsitcit),  and  Geiger  (ViertelJahrscJirift), 
overlooking  the  patent  fact  that  Bulaeus  begins  his  years  at  Easter.  Budinsky 
{Gesch.  der  Univ.  Paris)  makes  the  necessary  correction. 

"  Eeuchlin  to  John  Faber  Stapulensis,31  Aug.  1513,  in  ZZZ«s^r»<m  ViroyiimE^nstolae 
ad  .  ,  .  Beiichlin.    Hagenau,  1519. 
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Aesop's  fables,  also  addressed  to  Charles  VIII,  to  whom  he  was  at 
some  time  before  1495'^  appointed  domesticus  lector.  His  birth  is 
placed  by  the  biographers  about  1440,  but  Balbus  describes  him  in 
the  *  Ehetor,'  possibly  with  malice,  as  senio  coyifectns. 

At  first  their  acquaintance  was  pleasant,  and  Balbus  soon 
dedicated  to  Tardif  a  volume  of  verse  with  a  complimentary  preface. 
No  copy  of  this  is  known,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
was  only  circulated  in  manuscript,  for  Balbus  a  year  later  dedi- 
cated the  same  collection  of  verse,  with  an  almost  identical  preface, 
to  William  de  Kochefort,  chancellor  of  France,  a  thing  he  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  do  if  the  former  book  had  been  in  print. 
Tardif  too  in  *  Antibalbica '  i,  in  stating  that  the  book  was  first 
dedicated  to  himself,  quotes  the  preface  in  full,  doubtless  in  order 
that  people  might  compare  it  with  the  new  one  to  the  chancellor . 
Balbus  made  other  friends  at  this  period.  Among  his  epigrams 
is  one  to  Gaguin,  who  went  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  early  in 
1486,  deploring  their  separation ;  another  in  a  later  volume 
to  Aegidius  Delf,  the  gentle  theologian,  when  rector  of  Paris 
University,  between  16  Dec.  1486  and  24  March  1487  ;  and  various 
verses  to  the  brothers  Charles  and  John  Fernandus  of  Bruges, 
who  had  some  reputation  in  letters,  and  were  both  musicians  '^  to 
the  king.  Charles,  who  in  his  later  years  at  least  was  blind,  was 
of  a  kindly  and  attractive  disposition,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  most  of  the  leading  men  in  Paris  at  that  time.  A  number  of 
works  are  attributed  to  him,  among  which  is  a  volume  of  *  elegant 
epistles,'  the  first  of  thek  kind  published  at  Paris,  containing  three 
to  Balbus.  He  was  rector  of  Paris  University  just  about  the  time 
of  Balbus's  advent  (10  Oct.-16  Dec.  1485),  and  in  that  way 
perhaps  came  to  know  the  young  Italian  adventurer.  From  the 
beginning  he  received  Balbus  into  his  house  and  continued  to  show 
him  kindness,  even  after  Balbus's  quarrelsome  nature  had  alienated 
most  of  his  early  friends.  It  was  at  Charles  Fernandus's  instigation 
also  that  Faustus  afterwards  published  his  elegies  in  1494. 

The  first  sign  of  the  quarrel  with  Tardif  is  the  application  to 
the  university  made  on  14  March  1486.  What  the  causes  were  is 
nowhere  stated ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  a  feeling  of  national 
antagonism  between  the  old-established  French  teacher  and  the 
young  upstart  Italian  led  to  a  rupture.  The  charge  of  unnatural 
crime,  for  instance,  made  by  Tardif  in  *  Antibalbica '  i  is  accen- 
tuated by  the  assertion  that  France  had  previously  been  free  from 
the  stain  of  such  practices.  Balbus  proceeded  to  make  friends 
for  himself  to  support  him  in  the  contest.     The  epigrams  were 

'*  Ep.  Geraudus  de  monte  aureo  to  John  Tiithemius,  in  Caillaut's  Antibalbica,  in 
which  Trithemius's  account  of  Balbus  in  his  Liber  de  Scriptorilus  Ecclesiasticis 
(Basle,  1494)  is  contradicted. 

"  Charles  is  so  called  in  the  title  of  his  Epistolce,  John  in  his  Eore  dive  Criicis. 
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printed,  as  has  been  said,  with  the  dedication  to  the  chancellor  of 
France.  No  copy  of  this  edition  is  known  ;  ^*  but  we  can  derive  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  it  from  '  Antibalbica '  i,  in  which  forty- 
seven  of  its  epigrams  are  criticised,  as  also  the  dedication  and  an 
epistle  to  Gaguin,  in  which  Balbus  replies  to  a  suggestion  of  Gaguin 
that  his  witticisms  should  be  published.  The  British  Museum  has 
two  copies  of  a  volume  of  his  epigrams  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1490 
and  1500,  according  to  the  dates  in  the  catalogue.  Both  contain 
the  preface  to  Eochefort  and  more  than  a  hundred  epigrams, 
including  the  forty-seven  criticised  by  Tardif;  and  the  1500 
edition  has  also  the  letter  to  Gaguin.  In  both  is  found  an  epigram 
(no.  31)  in  which  Gaguin  urges  Balbus  to  publish  a  poem  about  a 
rhetor  ineptus,  who  herentes  tardius  ire  docet,  an  unmistakable 
allusion  to  Tardif,  the  author  of  the  rhetorical  compendium.  No. 
32  is  Balbus's  reply,  written  in  the  same  tone  as  the  appended 
letter,  though  there  are  no  verbal  resemblances.  No.  32  is  quoted 
by  Tardif,  but  not  no.  31 ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  We  have  here 
an  indication  of  what  is  in  itself  most  probable,  that  there  were 
other  poems  in  the  book  besides  those  quoted  in  '  Antibalbica '  i ;  for 
in  a  collection  of  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  short  and  jejune, 
there  must  have  been  some  in  which  even  criticism,  confined,  as 
Tardif's  was,  to  points  of  grammar  and  morals,  would  find  nothing 
to  cavil  at.  If  this  is  so,  we  may  conjecture  with  some  reason  that 
the  Leipzig  editions  are  reprints  of  the  first  Paris  edition,  with 
perhaps  a  few  insertions ;  for  the  later  one  has,  I  believe,  two 
poems  which  are  not  in  the  former. 

Besides  this  book  Balbus  also  published  an  edition  of  the 
*  Grammatici  Veteres,  Diomedes,  Phocas,  et  Donatus,'  dedicated  to 
John  Guillard,  secretary  to  the  king.  The  preface  is  criticised  in 
'  Antibalbica '  i,  and  therefore  belongs  to  this  period  ;  and  we  may 
probably  trace  in  it  an  allueion  to  Tardif  among  the  modern 
barbarous  grammarians  who  x>^imorum  elementorum  adhuc  ignari 
et  vix  in  triviis  recepti  sacHlego  tamen  conatu  quedam  delira- 
menta  edere  ac  circumferre  non  verentur.  No  personal  infor- 
mation is  to  be  gathered  from  the  book,  except  that  Balbus  was 
preparing  to  lecture  on  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  and  that  he 
had  been  consulted  by  Guillard  on  a  course  of  study  to  be  adopted. 

The  progress  of  the  quarrel  is  related  by  Tardif,  and  Balbus 
makes  no  attempt  to  contradict  his  narrative.  After  a  long 
course  of  Balbus's  detraction  Tardif's  pupils  sent  a  protest  to  the 
Venetian  ambassador  in  Paris,  Hieronymus  Georgius.  Balbus  was 
induced  to  apologise,  as  a  Lenten  penance  ;  ^''  and  somewhere 
about  Easter  (15  April)  1487,  as  we  may  conclude,  he  solemnly 

' '  Unless  the  volume  of  epigrams  mentioned  by  Knod  at  Schlettstadt  is  the  Paris 
edition.     From  his  description  it  seems  to  correspond  to  the  first  Leipzig  edition. 
!*  '  Paschalis  penitencia.' 
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begged  pardon  of  Tardif  with  bare  head  afld  on  bended  knee,  in  the 
Dommican  church,  in  presence  of  some  of  Tardif's  friends,  and 
promised  never  to  attack  Tardif  again.  But  there  was  evidently 
no  sincerity  in  the  apology,  or  else  the  habit  of  sneering  at  Tardif 
was  too  strong;  for  the  very  next  day  two  of  the  friends 
mentioned,  Benedict  Montenatus  and  Francis  Flemandus,  went, 
no  doubt  expressly,  to  hear  Balbus  lecture  in  the  Franciscan  schools, 
and  were  astounded  to  find  him  more  virulent  than  ever.  So 
Tardif  wrote  his  first  '  Antibalbica,'  composed  in  three  days,  and 
published  it  at  the  suggestion  of  the  leading  men  in  the  university. 
It  begins  with  an  undertaking  to  show  Balbus  to  be  erroneus, 
heresis  suspectus,  perjidus,  periunis,  carnivorax  quadragesimarius, 
scandalosiis,  famosus,  and  his  writings  harhara,  incongrua,  falsa, 
heretica.  These  various  charges  are  dealt  with  at  no  great  length, 
tor  the  book  has  only  fourteen  leaves,  and  most  of  it  is  taken  up 
with  the  correction  of  mistakes  in  Balbus's  writings  and  the  censure 
of  the  lascivious  epigrams,  of  which  there  were  not  a  few,  Tardif 
of  course  taking  the  opportunity  to  make  a  display  of  his  own 
learning.  Balbus  was  again  brought  to  his  knees.  He  induced 
the  archbishop  of  Vienne,  Angelus  Cato,  to  intercede  for  him  ;  and 
a  second  time,  in  the  presence  of  a  notary,  Penchenatus,  and  laying 
his  hands  in  the  archbishop's,  he  made  apology  and  swore  never 
again  to  injure  Tardif. 

The  affair  seems  to  have  made  it  necessary  for  Balbus  to  give 
up  teaching  for  a  while ;  and  he  set  himself  to  compose  an  elaborate 
satire,  which  while  not  actually  abusing  Tardif  should  by  sarcasm 
and  irony  make  him  appear  ridiculous.  This  book,  named  the 
*  Ehetor  Gloriosus,'  with  a  reference  to  Plautus's  *  Miles,'  was  dedi- 
cated to  Guy  de  Eochefort,  brother  of  the  chancellor,  and  is  cast  into 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  with  three  characters.  Charles  Fernandus 
comes  in  to  congratulate  Peter  Coard  on  his  new  appointment  as 
royal  advocate.  Knowing  his  friendship  for  Balbus,  Coard  asks 
whether  it  is  because  of  malicious  attacks  upon  him  that  Balbus 
has  given  up  lecturing,  and  is  told  that  Balbus  pays  no  heed  to 
malice,  but  is  desirous  of  leisure  to  study  metaphysics.  This  leads 
to  a  discussion  of  Tardif,  the  author  of  the  attacks,  who  opportunely 
comes  upon  the  scene,  hastening  to  the  law  courts,  where  he  has 
a  case.  He  is  persuaded  to  sit  down  and  read  a  copy  of  the 
invective  against  Balbus,  which  he  carries  about  in  his  pocket, 
Fernandus  undertaking  to  defend  Balbus  and  Coard  to  be  judge. 
The  first  *  Antibalbica '  is  then  cited  in  numerous  extracts,  regularly 
arranged,  which  Fernandus  proceeds  to  attack.  The  grave  moral 
charges  and  the  grammatical  corrections  which  Tardif  sub- 
stantiates are  passed  over  without  notice,  and  Balbus  confines 
himself  to  maintaining  through  Fernandus's  mouth  the  correctness 
of  many  of  the  points  of  spelling  and  grammar  attacked.     The 
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show  of  erudition  quite  surpasses  Tardif's,  the  most  remote  authors 
being  quoted  in  illustration  ;  so  that  this  Hterary  duel,  though  in 
some  respects  intolerably  dull,  is  of  interest  in  indicating  the 
extent  of  the  early  Renaissance  learning  in  France.  A  specimen 
of  dialogue  will  show  the  way  in  which  Tardif  is  treated. 

Coard.    lusne  [i.e.  '  law ']  aliquando  prelibasti  ? 

Tardif.  Immo  frequenter  absorpsi ...  in  culina  sepe. 
Throughout  Balbus  contriyes  very  skilfully  to  make  fun  of  his 
adversary,  and  at  one  point  in  the  conversation  Tardif  even  allows 
himself  to  be  persuaded  that  an  abusive  epigram  attacked  in 
'  Antibalbica '  i  was  really  meant  to  praise  instead  of  mocking  him. 
The  *  Ehetor  '  covers  fifty-five  leaves,  and  it  is  not  till  quite  at  the 
end  that  Balbus  reveals  how  cleverly  he  has  been  seen  sailing  close 
to  the  wind,  lampooning  Tardif  in  a  book  that  could  be  described 
as  an  apology.  In  the  last  few  pages  the  tone  changes,  and  the  book 
ends  with  a  letter  from  Balbus  to  Ambrose  de  Cambray,  chancellor 
of  Paris,  which,  after  explaining  that  Tardif's  attack  had  been 
instigated  by  malicious  enemies,  winds  up  with  a  solemn  protestation 
that  none  of  his  own  writings,  either  previously  or  in  the  *  Rhetor,' 
were  to  be  interpreted  prejudicially  to  Tardif,  and  with  another 
undertaking  that  he  would  never  again  write  against  him. 

Such  an  unexpected  conclusion  was  not  likely  to  carry  con- 
viction, though  the  letter  of  Balbus's  promise  had  been  fulfilled. 
Tardif  was  naturally  indignant  and  insisted  on  another  recantation. 
It  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  interest  taken  at  the  time  in  this 
paltry  quarrel  that  the  witnesses  to  this  new  engagement  were 
men  of  the  highest  position — Ambrose  de  Cambray,  protonotary  of 
the  Roman  see,  master  in  ordinary  of  pleas  of  the  crown,  chancellor 
of  Paris ;  Hieronymus  Georgius,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  and 
John  Stella,  Venetian  secretary;  Charles  Guillard,  a  councillor 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  Peter  Coard,  royal  advocate. 
All  this  is  set  forth  at  length  with  righteous  indignation  in  the 
second  *  Antibalbica,'  which  must  have  been  published  very  soon 
after  the  '  Rhetor  ; '  for  Tardif  in  his  state  of  mind  was  not  likely  to 
leave  his  adversary  long  unanswered.  Out  of  thirty  printed  leaves 
only  seven  are  given  to  further  protests  against  Balbus  and 
criticisms  of  the  '  Rhetor,'  the  remainder  being  occupied  with  a 
reprint  of  *  Antibalbica  '  i,  amplified  by  fresh  comments  and  more 
grammatical  examples  ;  but  the  book  is  tedious  and  no  flashes  of 
wit  relieve  it,  as  in  the  *  Rhetor.' 

There  the  quarrel  ended.  Tardif  had  triumphed  for  respect- 
ability, but  in  learning  he  had  been  entirely  worsted  by  his  clever 
and  volatile  antagonist ;  and  Balbus  was  not  much  affected  by 
having  made  a  few  enemies,  when  he  had  had  so  fine  an  oppor- 
tunity to  win  glory  as  a  scholar.  To  his  friends  he  passed  off  the 
affair  with  Martial's  jest  that  his  life  was  cleaner  than  his  poems. 
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and  then  proceeded  at  once  to  publish  another  book,  an  edition  of 
the  *  Somnium  Scipionis,'  followed  by  a  poem,  *  De  laudibus  bellicis 
regis  Pannonie.'  The  subject  was  one  likely  to  be  popular — namely, 
the  defeat  of  the  Turks  under  Yakub,  and  their  expulsion  from 
Croatia  by  John  Corvinus,  son  of  Mathias  Corvinus,  king  of 
Hungary,  which  took  place  in  1487.  The  date  of  the  book  can  be 
fixed  closely  ;  for  in  the.  spring  of  1488  Yakub  gained  a  crushing 
victory  over  John  Corvinus,  after  which  the  publication  of  the 
poem  would  hardly  have  been  auspicious.  An  indication  of  Balbus's 
reputation  at  this  period  is  to  be  found  in  some  letters  ^^  that 
passed  between  Erasmus,  then  a  canon  regular  at  Steyn,  near 
Gouda,  and  his  friend  Cornelius  Girardus,  of  Gouda,  who  was 
probably  at  Hieronymiana  Vallis,  a  monastery  near  Leyden. 
Cornelius  describes  Balbus  as  having  spent  twenty -five  years  '^  in 
studying  poetry  in  Italy  and  at  Paris,  praises  him  as  the  only 
modern  poet  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  ancients,  and  compares 
him  to  Ovid  for  tuneful  song  and  lax  morals.  The  poetry  of 
northern  Europe  was  indeed  at  a  low  ebb  if  Balbus's  verses  could 
find  their  way,  probably  in  manuscript,  to  obscure  Dutch  monas- 
teries as  the  best  of  their  time. 

On  5  Sept.  1489  Balbus  was  admitted,  together  with  Faustus 
Andrelinus  and  Cornelius  VitelUus,  who  had  recently  been  recalled 
from  England  by  Charles  VIII,  ad  lectiones  publicas  in  arte 
humanitatis  legendas.^^  The  conjunction  of  the  first  two  names  is 
interesting,  since  it  was  with  Faustus  that  Balbus's  second  quarrel 
took  place.     And  this  time  he  met  his  match. 

Publius  Faustus  Andrelinus  was  born  at  Forli  about  the 
year  1462.'®  He  was  educated  at  Bologna  under  Filelfo,'^  and 
afterwards  under  Pomponius  Laeius  at  Eome.  There  on  20  April 
1483  ^^  the  laurel  wreath  was  awarded  to  him  for  his  youthful 
poems,  entitled  *  Amores '  or  *  Livia,'  in  which  his  passion  for  a 
Bolognese  girl  of  that  name  was  celebrated  with  some  grace  but 
little  reticence.  Not  long  after  this  he  entered  the  service  of  Louis 
Gonzaga,   bishop  of   Mantua,   with  whom  he  remained  as   his 

"  Erasmi  Ejnstolae,  app.  411,  419,  414 ;  only  the  first  letter  is  in  the  London 
edition,  xxxi.  17.     They  may  be  dated  between  1486  and  1490. 

"  This  is  possibly  an  indication  of  Balbus's  age ;  it  can  hardly  be  correct. 

'*  Bulaeus  (v.  792)  quotes  the  name  as  Joannes  Balbus ;  but  in  his  account  of 
Hieronymus  Balbus  (v,  882)  he  refers  the  notice  to  him  without  comment,  his 
authority  in  each  case  being  the  same,  viz.  the  'Acta  Germanicae  nationis.'  There 
is  no  other  trace  of  any  Joannes  Balbus  at  this  time  in  Paris. 

"  John  Cordiger  Alemanus,  in  a  letter  appended  to  the  edition  of  Faustus's  Livia, 
published  by  Marchant  on  1  Oct.  1490,  states  that  Faustus  •  nondum  secundum  et 
vigesimum  annum  agebat '  when  he  received  the  laurel. 

*"  J.  M.  adv.  Faiistum  calls  Filelfo  Faustus's  'preceptor.'  For  Faustus  at  Bologna 
of.  his  Livia  and  Elegies. 

-'  Jac.  da  Volterra  in  Muratori,  xxiii.  185.  The  year  date  is  Qonfirmed  by  the 
mention  that  the  event  took  place  on  a  Sunday. 


) 
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ostensore  ^^  for  four  years.^^  In  the  autumn  of  1488  he  left  Mantua 
for  Paris,  bearing  with  him  a  letter  from  the  bishop  to  Gilbert, 
comte-dauphin  of  Auvergne,  dated  22  Sept.  1488,  and  after 
perhaps  a  short  stay  with  Count  Gilbert  ^^  made  his  way  to  the 
capital.  J.  M.  states  that  he  came  in  the  train  of  some  person  of 
evil  reputation  and  clad  in  a  red  cloak  ;  but  nothing  further  is  known 
of  his  arrival  in  Paris,  except  that  it  was  presumably  some  little 
time  before  5  Sept.  1489,  for  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any 
special  interest  obtained  his  appointment  for  him  at  once. 

For  the  quarrel  between  Balbus  and  Faustus  we  have  again  to 
rely  largely  upon  controversial  writings.  Their  position  probably 
engendered  rivalry  between  them,  but  it  is  not  clear  how  soon  this 
began.  The  corvus  mentioned  in  *  Livia,'  iv.  1,  as  crushed  by 
Faustus  is  to  be  referred  not  to  Balbus,  but  to  Faustus's  predecessor 
in  his  appointment.  Faustus  himself  attributes  ^^  the  beginning 
of  the  quarrel  to  a  slander  uttered  by  Balbus  after  the  publication 
of  *  Livia '  on  1  Oct.  1490.  Balbus  apparently  wrote  to  Italy  that 
Faustus  had  been  burned  for  heresy,  whereat  Faustus's  parents 
were  greatly  alarmed,  and  Faustus  had  to  send  his  servant, 
Brunorus  Bulgarus,  of  Forli,  to  Italy  to  assure  them  that  he  was 
alive  and  w^ell.  This  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
winter,  which  accords  well  with  the  date  of  the  '  Livia.' 

In  Sept.  1491  Faustus  left  Paris  to  try  his  fortune  at  Toulouse 
or  Poitiers.  The  reason  of  his  going  is  not  clear.  To  judge  from 
John  Cordiger's  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  him  in  the  'Livia,'  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  successful  teacher.  Livy  and  Suetonius  are 
mentioned  as  interpreted  by  him,  books  which  lay  outside  the 
ordinary  courses  ;  and  a  long  list  of  his  compositions  is  enumerated, 
the  *  Elegies  '  being  destined  for  the  press  immediately  after  the 
*  Livia.'  Faustus  himself  says  ^"  that  life  in  Paris  was  dry  and  full 
of  thorns,  and  that  there  was  little  for  him  to  do.  J.  M.  mentions 
a  public  decree  of  the  university  prohibiting  Faustus  from  lecturing, 
which  Balbus  got  reversed  for  him ;  and  also  states  that  the 
quarrel  began  before  the  journey  to  Toulouse,  and  that  it  was  only 
through  Balbus's  kindness  and  influence  that  Faustus  got  work 
when  he  returned.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that  Faustus  had 
good  reason  for  leaving  Paris.  The  date  of  his  departure  is  im- 
portant, and  rests  upon  his  statement  ^^  that  it  took  place  two 
years  after  he  began  to  profess  the  art  of  oratory  and  poetry  at 
Paris.  The  time  of  year  is  very  carefully  described.  It  was  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  wine  was  made  and  the  leaves  still  on  the 
trees.     The  heat  of  summer  was  gone,  but  the  mud  and  rain  of 

"  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Lettcratura  Italiana,  vi.  11?3.      *'  Fausti  Eclogae,  i. 

^^  One  of  Faustus's  Elegies  (i.  6)  is  dedicated  to  him.  "  Elcg.  iii.  8. 

'*  Argument  to  Eleg.  ii.  8.  '  Eo  libentius  discedcndum  esse  persuadet,  quo 
aridum  et  spinosum  Parisiensem  agrum  ita  excoluerit  ut  universa  Gallia  eo  fertiliorem 
habeat  neminem.'  *'  Argument  to  Eleg.  ii.  8. 
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winter  were  not  yet.  Scorpio  was  still  stretching  his  arms  across 
the  sky,^*  and  Sagittarius  coming  on.  From  these  indications  the 
departure  for  Toulouse  can  be  placed  in  September.  It  plainly 
cannot  be  earlier  than  1490 ;  but  that  year  will  not  do,  both  because 
of  the  improbability  that  Faustus  should  have  left  Paris  at  the 
time  of  so  important  a  venture  as  the  first  publication  of  the 
*  Livia,'  and  also  because  of  the  episodes  narrated  above  as  following 
the  'Livia.'  It  is  to  be  referred,  therefore,  to  1491,  than  which  it 
cannot  possibly  be  later  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  similarity  of 
the  language  ^^  in  which  he  refers  to  his  first  election  to  teach 
the  art  of  oratory  and  poetry  in  Paris  (obviously  the  appointment 
of  5  Sept.  1489)  and  to  his  abandoning  the  post  two  years  later. 

The  venture  was  not  successful.  No  money  was  to  be  made, 
and  Faustus  returned  to  Paris,  probably  in  the  spring  of  1492, 
having  visited  both  Toulouse  and  Poitiers.  J.  M.  states  that 
Faustus  was  stoned  at  the  latter  place  after  his  third  lecture,  a 
calumny '"  which  would  have  lost  soma  of  its  point  if  Faustus  had 
been  long  away  from  Paris.  In  a  letter  of  Gaguin's  ^^  dated  25  April 
Faustus  is  described  as  having  returned  to  Paris  after  being 
nmltos  menses  at  Toulouse.  This  expression  would  admit  of  the 
date  1492  for  the  letter,  and  therefore  of  Faustus's  return  in  the 
spring  ;  though  1493  is  also  possible,  as  there  is  nothing  to  show  how 
long  Faustus  had  been  back  when  the  letter  was  written.  But  his 
return  cannot  be  put  later  than  September  1492,  for  Gaguin  w^ould 
probably  have  described  him  then  as  being  absent  for  a  year. 

After  his  return  his  relations  with  Balbus  grew  more  hostile, 
and  charges  and  counter-charges  were  rife.  Gaguin  in  his  com- 
mendatory letter  about  the  *  De  fuga  Balbi '  scoffs  at  Balbus  for 
venturing  to  lecture  on  Proclus's  *  Sphere  ; '  J.  M.  on  the  other  hand 
declares  that  when  Faustus  lectured  on  the  same  subject  his  notes 
were  stolen  entirely  from  Balbus.  Unacknowledged  borrowings  are 
freely  imputed.  J.  M.  accuses  Faustus  of  having  designed  to 
publish  the  eclogues  of  Calpurnius,  which  were  not  known  at  the 
time  in  Paris,  as  his  own,  had  not  Cornelius  Vitellius  prevented  him, 
presumably  by  discovering  the  real  authorship.  If  the  story  is  true  '^ 
the  episode  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  years  1489-91,  as 
there  is  reason  to  sujppose  that  Vitellius  had  returned  to  Oxford  by 

*'  I  presume  the  evening  sky  to  be  meant,  as  that  is  the  time  by  which  the 
unscientific  observer  judges  the  positions  of  the  stars.  Scorpio  is  to  bo  seen  in  the 
evening  sky  between  May  and  September. 

^  Compare  the  Arguments  to  Livia,  iv.  1,  and  Eleg.  ii.  8. 

^  Faustus  scouts  it  as  absurd  in  a  preface  to  his  Bucolica,  dedicated  to  Peter  Coard, 
after  1497.  Gciger  (tibisujira)  questions  whether  Faustus  ever  carried  out  his  inten- 
tion of  going  to  Toulouse,  but  this  preface  and  Gaguin's  letter  amply  substantiate  it. 

^'  Gaguin's  Episiola  65,  to  Bernard  Andreas,  who  was  contemplating  leaving 
England  and  returning  to  his  native  Toulouse.  Gaguin  dissuades  him  on  the  ground 
of  Fdustus's  failure. 

*-  In  the  preface  to  Coard  prefixed  to  the  Bucolica  Faustus  denies  it  vigorously. 
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1492.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  edition  of  Calpurnius  in  Paris  at 
this  time  ;  so  that  the  pubhcation,  if  contemplated,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  carried  out.  Faustus,  on  the  other  hand,  accuses 
Balbus  of  having  pubHshed  some  of  the  poems  of  Cleophilus  and 
Tito  Strozzi  as  his  own  in  the  first  book  that  he  published  in  Paris. 
This  statement  I  have  been  unable  to  verify ;  but  Balbus's  book  of 
*  Elegies,'  published  without  date,  but  described  by  J.  M.  as  his  last 
book  before  he  left  Paris,  contains  some  direct  quotations  from 
Strozzi's  *  Erotica,'  of  course  unacknowledged. 

Balbus's  departure  from  Paris  seems  to  have  been  taken  in 
haste.  Faustus  says  that  he  was  accused  of  unnatural  crime 
and  only  escaped  burning  by  a  hurried  flight  to  England.  J.  M.'s 
account  of  it  is  that  he  had  determined  to  return  to  Italy,  and 
was  on-  the  point  of  doing  so  when  some  Italians  trumped  up  a 
charge  against  him  before  a  larceny  judge,  in  order  to  asperse 
his  reputation  before  he  went ;  that  Balbus  was  anxious  to  stay  and 
clear  himself,  but  his  friends  advised  him,  as  he  had  already 
decided  to  go,  not  to  expose  himself  to  an  unpleasant  business, 
and  that  he  accordingly  withdrew  and  went  to  England,  the  Low 
Countries,^^  Germany,  and  Bohemia. 

Balbus  appears  in  the  matriculation  register  ^^  of  Vienna 
University  in  the  summer  of  1493,  so  that  his  departure  from  Paris 
cannot  well  have  been  later  than  the  spring  of  1493.  Very  possibly 
it  was  in  the  end  of  1492,  a  date  that  agrees  well  with  the  seven 
years  in  Paris  assigned  to  him  by  J.  M.,  for  his  journey  was  any- 
thing but  direct,  and,  as  the  matriculation  register  describes  him  as 
sent  by  the  prince  (Maximilian),  Balbus  must  have  had  time  to 
ingratiate  himself  in  high  quarters.  After  he  had  been  about  a 
year  at  Vienna  Balbus  published  a  book  of  epigrams,  on  1  Aug. 
1494,  consisting  largely  of  those  previously  printed  in  Paris,  many 
of  which  were  addressed  to  new  j)atrons  without  any  alterations 
except  in  the  headings.  It  was  possibly  this  piece  of  sharp  practice 
that  decided  Faustus  to  publish  his  *  De  fuga  Balbi,'  which  for  two 
years  he  had  kept  to  himself.^^  Gaguin's  commendatory  letter  is 
dated  16  Sept.  1494,  and  the  printing  took  place  in  January  1495,^^ 
as  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  J.  M.'s  *  Defensio  '  was  written  as 
soon  as  Faustus  put  his  calumnies  into  print,  and  that  it  appeared 
in  1495,  calculating  four  years  from  Faustus's  visit  to  Toulouse. 
The  *  Defensio  '  answers  the  eclogue  as  it  was  published  by  Baligault, 
with  a  prefatory  letter  from  Faustus  to  Gaguin,^^  not,  as  Caillaut 

^^  '  Theutonia.'  I  am  not  sure  what  is  intended  by  this.  It  is  evidently  to  be 
distinguished  from  Germania.  "  Aschbach,  il.  52, 

^'  '  Biennio  hanc,  ut  dictitas,  distulisti  editionem  '  (J.  M.)  I  cannot  trace  the  original 
statement  by  Faustus. 

^*  Gaguin's  Epistola  CI,  to  Arnold  Bostius,  dated  30  Jan.  'Faustus  totus  in 
Balbum  rapitur  :  in  quem  eglogam  his  proximis  noctibus  lucubravit  et  nunc  imprimen- 
dam  curat  indicto  nomine  "  de  Balbi  fuga."  ' 

^^  Cf.  '  Ab  epistola  ad  aeglogam  me  conf eram.' 
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published  it  in  *  Antibalbica '  ii,  with  a  prose  introduction  but  no 
letter.  With  the  publication  of  the  *  Defensio '  the  matter  prac- 
tically ends.  Faustus  took  no  notice  of  it  till  he  republished 
his  own  poem  on  Balbus  in  a  volume  of  eclogues,  which  must 
have  appeared  after  July  1497,  for  it  is  dedicated  to  Peter  Coard, 
then  first  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  an  office  to  which 
he  attained  on  the  date  mentioned. 

Balbus  appears  frequently  in  the  university  records  '*  at  Vienna 
from  1493  to  1499,  so  that  Trithemius's  ^^  statement  that  he  was 
still  living  in  Paris  in  1494  cannot  be  true.  In  1495  the  university 
was  closed  because  of  the  plague,  and  Aschbach  supposes  that 
Balbus  returned  to  Paris  and  then  had  the  final  struggle  with 
Faustus.  Quite  apart  from  the  considerations  adduced  above  this 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  for  in  the  writings  of  that  time 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  return  of  Balbus  to  Paris  after  he  had  once 
left.  From  the  fact  that  J.  M.  in  1495  speaks  of  Balbus  as  having 
gone  to  Bohemia  I  am  inclined  to  suggest  that  he  then  paid  a  visit 
to  Prague  ;  for  it  was  to  Prague  that  he  turned  in  1499  when  he 
had  made  Vienna  too  hot  for  himself. 

After  this  his  movements  become  very  uncertain  for  a  time.^° 
Aschbach  mentions  manuscript  letters  of  Balbus  at  Vienna,  which 
with  those  printed  by  De  Eetzer  *^  will  perhaps  throw  light  on  the 
subject.  He  appears  ten  or  twelve  years  later  as  tutor  to  the 
young  Prince  Louis  of  Bohemia,  as  an  energetic  provost  of 
Pressburg,  as  a  most  eloquent  and  polished  diplomatist,  and  finally 
as  bishop  of  Gurck.  The  contrast  between  the  quarrelsome  and 
loose-lived  poet  and  the  brilliant  prelate  was  so  great  that  even 
one  of  his  contemporaries  ^^  was  uncertain  whether  they  could  be  the 
same  person  ;  but  just  at  the  period  when  he  reappears,  to  us,  as 
an  ambassador  he  is  mentioned,  by  men  who  must  have  known  his 
fame  at  Paris,  as  possibly  the  author  of  such  satires  as  the  *  Julius 
Exclusus  '  and  the  '  Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum ; '  so  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  questioning  the  identification. 

P.  S.  Allen. 

*'  Aschbach,  ii. 

''  Liber  de  Scriptoribiis  Ecclcsiasiicis  (Basle,  1494).  It  is  strange  to  find  Balbus 
ranked  as  an  ecclesiastical  writer  on  the  strength  of  the  lihetor  Gloriosus,  the  only 
book  of  his  that  Trithemius  had  seen. 

■""  Budinsky,  Gesch.  Univ.  Paris,  traces  him  quite  wrongly  to  Freiburg  in  1507,  as 
lecturing  on  the  newly  discovered  poem  of  Ligurinus,  confusing  him  with  the  well- 
known  jurist  Hieronymus  Baldung. 

*'  Balbi  opera  omnia,  ed.  J./ie  Eetzer,  1791. 

*^  Symphorian  Champerius,  in  an  attack  on  some  statements  made  by  Balbus  in 
an  oration  delivered  at  Charles  V's  coronation  in  1530,  says  :  '  Hieronyraum  Balbura 
.  .  .  aliquando  Parisiis  vidimus  ac  audivimus,  viodo  sit  Foroliviensis  ille,  contra 
Tardivum  et  Faustum  disserentem.'  I  take  '  Foroliviensis  '  to  be  a  mistake  of  Cham- 
perius, confusing  Balbus's  birthplace  with  Faustus's  in  his  memory. 
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Cromwell  ajtd  the  Crown 

IN  spite  of  the  publication  of  so  much  new  historical  material 
during  the  last  thirty  years  very  little  fresh  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  circumstances  which  led  Cromwell's  second  par- 
liament to  offer  the  crown  to  the  Protector.  The  received  version 
of  the  origin  of  the  offer  remains  still  the  account  embodied  in  the 
histories  of  Guizot  and  Eanke  and  in  Masson's  *  Life  of  Milton.' 
The  scheme  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  had  first  been  brought  to  the  noticii- 
of  parliament,  and  first  considered  by  it,  when   Sir   Christopher 

Pack, on23    Feb.   1657,   introduced   the   paper   which    finally/ 

deydoped  into  the  PefiHorfand  Advice.  Its  origin  is  traced  baclt* 
at  furthest  to  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.^she  and  Mr.  Downing 
in  the  debate  of  19^  Jan.  1657,  when  the  house  discussed  the 
Protector's  escape  from  Sindercombe's  plot  for  his  assassination, 
and  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  his  deliverance.  There 
exists,  however,  conclusive  evidence  that  some  such  change  in  the 
constitution  had  been  mooted  in  the  house  as  early  as  October 
1656,  and  had  occupied  the  minds  of  politicians  for  some  four 
months  before  it  took  its  final  shape  in  the  paper  which  Pack 
presented  to  parliament.  The  plan  had  been  discussed  in  the 
house  as  well  as  outside  it,  although  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
discussion  either  in  the  *  Journals '  of  the  house  or  the  published 
reports  of  its  debates. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  the  proposal  that  the  title  of  king 
.should  be  conferred  upon  Cromwell.  It  had  been  made  several 
times  since  the  expulsion  of  the  parliament  had  rendered  the 
revival  of  a  monarchy  feasible,  but  the  suggestion  had  invariably 
been  discountenanced  by  Cromwell  himself,  nor  had  it  ever  been 
discussed  very  seriously  or  with  much  publicity.  At  the  beginning 
of  December  1653  Lambert  and  the  officers  who  drew  up  the  first 
sketch  of  the  Instrument  of  Government  had  offered  Cromwell  the 
title  of  king,  and  he  had  refused  it.  A  year  later,  about  23  Dec. 
1654,  during  the  sittings  of  the  first  parliament  called  by  the 
Protector,  Augustine  Garland,  an  obscure  regicide,  moved  to  have 
the  Protector  crowned;  but  though  the  motion  was  seconded  by 
Sir  Anthoii^_Ashley  Cooper  it  dropped  after  a  brief  debate.     Later 
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still  in  the  summer  of  1655  Qj  petition  which  received  many  signa- 
tures  was  circulated  in  the  city  of  London,  asking  Cromwell  to  take 
the  title  of  king  or  emperor,  and  to  assume  the  legislative  power. 
In  this  instance  the  petition  was  suppressed  by  the  council  of 
state,  and  its  promoter  reprimanded.^ 

The  desire  for  the  revival  of  monarchical  government  manifested 
itselfalso  in  the  suggestion  that  the  Protectorate  should  be  made  an 
hereditary  instead  of  an  elective  office.  By  article  xxxii.  of  the 
Instrument  of  Government  it  had  been  declared  that  upon  the 
death  of  the  Lord  Protector  '  another  fit  person  shall  be  forthwith 
^/elected  to  succeed  him  in  the  government,  which  election  shall  be 
by  the  council.'  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  alter  this  in  the 
^  parliament  of  1654,  and  the  question  had  been  three  days  debated 

^^'  (16-18  Oct.  1654).  Major-General  Lambert  *  made  a  long  speech 
to  persuade  the  parliament  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
charge  of  Protector  hereditary,'  but  a  large  majority  of  the  house 
were  in  favour  of  keeping  it  elective,  and  the  friends  and  relations 
of  the  Protector  voted  with  the  majority.^  The  Protector  himself 
was  hostile  to  the  change  proposed.  In  his  speech  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  same  parliament,  on  22  Jan.  1655,  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  protest  against  the  idea  that  the  government  should  be 
*  made  a  patrimony.'  His  judgment,  he  said,  was  '  against  making 
it  hereditary,  to  have  men  chosen  for  their  love  to  God  and  to 
truth  and  justice,  and  not  to  have  it  hereditary.'  If  the  offer  that 
the  government  should  be  hereditary  in  his  family  had  been  made 
(^     '     to  him,  he  declared  thnt  hp,  would  have  rejected  it.'' 

Thus  on  both  the  forms  in  which  the  question  of  the  restoration 
of  monarchical  government  was  raised,  on  the  question  whether  the 
title  of  the  chief  magistrate  should  be  King  or  Protector,  and  on 
the  question  whether  the  chief  magistracy  should  be  elective  or 
hereditary,  the  parliament  of  1654  had  negatived  any  attempt  to 
alter  the  stipulations  of  the  Instrument  of  Government.  By  1656, 
however,  the  position  of  affairs  had  altered.  The  arbitrary  ex- 
pedients to  which  Cromwell  had  been  driven  to  resort  after  the 
byeac];!  with  his  first  parliament  and  the  despotic  rule  of  the  major- 
generals  had  produced  a  widespread  reaction  against  military 
rute  even  amongst  the  supporters  of  Cromwell.  They  desired  the 
re-establishment  of  constitutional  government,  ^nd  therefore  that 
of  the  only  form  of  constitutional  government  with  which  they  were 
.familiar.    This  desire  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy  took  originally 


the  form  of  a  demand  that  the  Protectorate  should  be  made  heredi- 
tary, and  the  question  of  the  precise  title  to  be  borne  by  the  supreme 


'  Gardiner,  History  of  tlie  ConwumWealth  and  Frclcccoratc,  ii.  271,  iii.  G7,  15G ; 
Clarke  Papers,  iii.  IG,  43,  48. 

*  Gardiner,  Comvionwcalth  and  Protectorate,  iii.  40 ;  Burton,  Dlanj,  vol.  i.  li. 
»  Carlyle,  speech  iv. ;  Stainer,  Sjjccchcs  of  Oliver  Cromicell,  pp.  195-G. 
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magistrate  was,  at  first,  of  subordinate  importance,  though  it  after- 
wards became  the  main  question  at  issue  between  the  two  parties. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1656  the  subject  of  the  succession  was 
the  jchi^f  topic  discussed.  The  first  to  discuss  it  at  any  length  )^.v^>.-t^^>— 
was  the  anonymous  author  of  a  pamphlet  published  just  before  • 
the  general  election  of  1656.  It  was  entitled  *  A  Copy  of  a  Letter  \  ^ 
written  to  an  Officer  of  the  Army  by  a  True  Commonwealth's  Man 
and  no  Courtier,  concerning  the  Eight  and  Settlement  of  our 
present  Government  and  Governors,'  and  it  is  dated  by  Thomason 
March  or  June  1656.''  The  author  appeals  to  the  approaching 
parliament  to  establish  the  Protector's  authority  by  recognising  the 
title  of  himself  and  his  family.  In  the  preface  he  proves  by  a 
number  of  historical  instances  '  that  all  parliaments,  both  before  and 
after  the  addition  of  the  house  of  commons,  have  ever  confirmed 
and  settled  the  succession  in  him  whose  writs  they  obeyed  in  their 
summons,  however  a  more  apparent  title  might  seem  to  rest  in  some 
other  person  yet  living.'  In  the  letter  itself  ho  begins  by  professing 
himself  *  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  inconveniencies  that  would 
accompany  election,  and  with  the  fallacies  of  all  those  specious 
arguments  usually  given  for  it.'  Again,  he  discusses  historical  pre- 
cedents and  decides  that  there  is  '  no  competent  example '  in  favour 
of  election  '  to  be  fetched  out  of  any  foreign  story,'  and  that  *  no 
one  sort  of  people  at  any  time  inhabiting  or  possessing  this  land 
did  ever  in  any  age  attempt  to  make  this  government  elective.' 
Comparing  elective  and  hereditary  monarchy,  he  proves  that  what- 
ever defects  and  dangers  are  incidental  to  monarchy  are  greatest 
when  the  monarch  owes  his  title  to  election.  The  author's  strongest 
arguments,  however,  are  drawn  from  the  present  state  of  English 
politics.  The  interests  of  the  officers  of  the  army  themselves,  he 
argues,  demand  the  acceptance  of  the  hereditary  principle.  *  The 
establishment  of  this  one  person  and  his  family  will  be,  under 
God,  the  most  necessary  and  likely  way  to  draw  on  their  securities 
also.'  In  the  interest  of  the  nation  it  was  still  more  necessary,  for 
in  practice,  as  history  showed,  the  election  of  rulers  led  to  factions, 
insurrections,  and  confusion. 

If  there  be  so  much  danger  of  division  &  civill  war  dependant  on  elective 
principalities  (even  because  they  are  elective)  what  may  we  more  justly 
fear  to  be  the  event  of  such  things  in  this  nation  ;  where  now,  more  than 
ever,  every  man  stands  from  every  man  so  much  divided  in  civill  interest, 
but  much  more  in  matters  of  religion  ?  .  .  .  .  Will  it  not  in  this  case 
highly  concern  us,  as  we  love  our  peace  and  quiet,  to  keep  constant  to  one 
person  and  family  of  most  moderate  principles,  and  which  is  well  known 
to  carry  a  tender  and  universal  regard  to  all,  and  so  most  likely  in  good 
time  to  bring  us  to  a  happy  union  again  ;  than,  after  his  decease,  to  cast 

*  British  Museum,  E.  881  (2).  Between  5  June  and  8  June.  There  is  an  earlier 
copy,  E.  870  (5),  dated  9  March. 
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the  Commonwealth  into  the  danger  of  a  new  storm  and  shipwrack,  by 
awaking  the  hopes  of  all  that  be  heads  and  leaders  in  those  severall  sects 
and  factions  that  be  among  us,  to  be  putting  in  for  themselves,  or  some 
great  favorer  of  their  party  ?  for  if  we  finde  such  packing  and  siding  for 
election  of  Parliament  men,  or  the  hke,  what  stirs  may  we  look  for  at  the 
choice  of  a  Protector  ? 

After  pursuing  this  line  of  argument  a  little  further  the  author 
pleads  that  the  authority  of  the  Protector  should  be  increased,  and 
indirectly  attacks  the  Instrument  of  Government  as  unduly  limiting 
the  power  of  the  supreme  magistrate  either  to  do  good  or  to  prevent 
evil.  Such  limitation  was  an  actual  source  of  danger  to  the  peace 
of  the  state  ;  for  '  they  that  will  not  afford  their  Prince  so  much 
power  as  to  be  in  all  causes,  and  over  all  persons  supreme  doe  not 
only  still  want  a  decider  of  quarrels  among  themselves,  but  doe 
also  thereby  add  such  new  occasions  of  quarrels  about  power  as  they 
may  afterwards  have  with  him.'  ^ 

Up  to  this  point  the  author  had  confined  himself  to  proposing 
that  the  Protectorate  should  be  made  hereditary ;  he  had  not  sug- 
gested that  monarchy  should  be  revived  or  the  title  of  Protector  be 
replaced  by  the  title  of  King.  But  now,  while  protesting  that  names 
were  of  no  importance,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  principle  of  parlia- 
mentary sovereignty  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  republican  oppo- 
sition  to  the  government,  and  to  demand  explicitly  the  revival  of 
the  old  monarchical  constitution. 

There  was  a  time  indeed  when  monarchy  and  tyrannie.  Parliaments 
and  liberty  were  thought  to  be  the  same,  but  the  experience  of  our  con- 
dition under  that  long,  long,  long  parliament,  aye  and  that  little  one 
since,  hath  rectifyed  our  judgments,  and  brought  us  to  look  on  that  text 
as  canonical,  and  on  him  as  a  wise  man  that  said,  *  For  the  wickedness 
of  a  land  many  are  the  princes  thereof,  but  by  a  man  of  understanding 
the  state  thereof  is  preserved.'  Prov.  28.  2.  We  do  acknowledge  that 
in  the  multitude  of  councellors  there  is  safety,  Prov.  11.  14  ;  but  we  look 
for  no  such  matter  from  a  multitude  of  controlers.  So  that  Vox  populi 
being  now  Vox  dei,  we  hops  you  will,  in  your  debates  of  government,  ask 
for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  that  we  may 
finde  rest  for  our  souls,  Jer.  6.  16.  In  this.  Sir,  we  shall  not  contend 
with  you  for  names,  but  things.  If  you  will  have  our  sovereign  magistrate 
to  be  called  Protector,  we  like  it  well :  it  is  an  office  we  want,  &  do 
therefore  desire  he  may  have  that  power  left  him  as  will  enable  him  to 
perform  it :  suffer  him  to  wear  a  sword,  Sir,  or  else  he  can  neither  protect 
us  nor  himself.  And  if  again,  you  will  have  our  former  great  councel 
called  by  the  ancient  name  of  Parliament,  we  pray  you  also,  that  the  thing 
may  be  again  reduced  and  made  agreeable  to  the  name  ;  let  them  have 
freedom  to  speak  their  minds,  but  not  to  do  them.  No  more  of  that,  Sir. 
For  it  is  a  yoak  which  our  Fathers  never  knew  of,  nor  are  we  able  to 
bear.    And  therefore  as  you  and  the  rest  do  now  represent  us,  and  are 

*  r.  35. 
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to  make  known  our  grievances,  we  do  desire  that  you  would  take  notice 
of  this  as  a  great  one.     For  you  may  rest  assured  that,  were  this  nation  1) 
poled,  not  one  in  twenty  but  would  desire  their  old  government  again.**      V 

Parliament  met  on  17  Sept.  1656,  and  ten  days  later  Giavarina, 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  wrote  to  his  government  saying  that 
Cromwell's  elevation  to  the  rank  of  King  was  being  seriously  dis- 
cussed in  political  circles,  and  that  it  was  expected  that  it  would 
take  place  in  a  few  days.^  Parliament  met  on  17  Sept.,  and 
_^bout  six  weeks  later  the  great  question  of  the  succession  was  raised 
inlhe  house.  In  what  manner  the  question  was  raised  it  is  rather 
JIMcult  to  say,  for  there  is  no  record  of  it  in  the  *  Journals '  of  the 
house,  and  Burton's  reports  of  the  debates  do  not  begin  till 
3  Dec.  1656.  The  fact,  however,  is  attested  by  three  different 
pieces  of  evidence.  A  newsletter  dated  Westminster,  28  Oct., 
says — 


I 


i 


There  was  started  in  the  House  this  day  a  question  concerning  the  * 
eleccion  of  successive  Protectors  as  itt  was  now  setled  in  the  Instrument ; 
some  debates  were  concerning  itt  as  to  the  safety  of  itt,  butt  there  was  noe 
conclusion   made,   butt  they   adjourned   without   putting   any  question  |      ^^ 
whether  any  further  debate  should  bee  of  itt  or  noe.*  ''' 

A.  letter  of  the  same  date  from  Thurloe  to  Henry  Cromwell  con- 
firms the  statement.  *  There  was,'  writes  the  secretary,  *a  motion 
made  this  day  by  an  Irish  gentleman,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  31st  article  of  the  government,  but  it  went  off  without  the 
putting  of  any  question.'  ^  The  third  piece  of  evidence  is  a  letter 
from  Bordeaux,  the  French  ambassador,  to  Brienne,  dated  30  Oct. 
Speaking  of  the  relations  of  the  Protector  and  the  parliament, 
he  says  that  its  hostility  might  be  fatal  to  him,  while  on  the  other 
hand  its  votes  could  only  strengthen  his  position  in  so  far  as  they 
were  sustained  by  military  force. 

"  A  Copy  of  a  Letter,  p.  36. 

'  '  Si  discorre  assai  francamente,  e  s'^  sentito  uscirlo  dalla  bocca  di  persona  ehe 
doverebbe  in  qualche  parte  sapere  le  disposition!  del  Parlamento,  che  in  brevi  giorni 
debba  Cromwel  esser  assunto  al  grado  di  Re,  o  che  nella  sua  casa  habbi  ad  esser 
stabilita  la  successione  del  presents  Governo. 

'  Concluso  questi  punto,  facilmente  partorira  de  torbidi  e  delle  dissensioni 
tra  I'armata,  mentre  molti  de  capi  della  medesiraa  aspirando  a  questa  suprema 
dignitti,  vedendo  di  non  potervi  piu  haver  parte,  quando  seguisse  un  tal  decreto, 
araarano  nieglio  procurare  il  restabilimento  del  suo  Principe  naturale  che  veder  donato 
posto  cosi  sublime  ad  una  casa  di  bassa  estratione,  e  di  non  molto  merito,  tacendo 
sin'  hora,  e  con  la  dissimulatione  coprendo  le  proprie  passioni  per  il  soUo  interesse, 
e   per   la   speranza   che   nodriscono  di  arrivarvi   un  giorno '  (Venetian  Despatches, 

2GSppt.   in~r\ 

•    "*  Clarke  Papers,  iii.  77. 

"  Thurloe,  v.  525.  Thurloe  by  a  sHp  writes  31st  instead  of  32nd  article.  The 
32nd  refers  to  the  succession  to  the  Protectorate  ;  the  31st  merely  vests  in  the  Pro- 
tector the  crown  lands  and  other  confiscated  lands. 
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C'est  ce  qui  faict  dire  aux  plus  sensez  que  caste  assemblee  luy  peust 
cstre  plus  prejudiciable  qu'utile.  Leur  jugement  fut  avant  liier  confirme 
par  I'accueil  que  trouva  la  proposition  que  fist  I'un  desmembres,  d'examiner 
s'il  n'estoit  pas  plus  a  propos  d'avoir  un  gouvernement  successif  qu'eslectif. 
La  pluspart  des  officiers  de  Tarmee,  mesmes  les  plus  procbes  parens  de 
M.  le  Protecteur,  y  parurent  contraires  ;  ceux  qui  la  pouvoient  favoriser, 
n'y  voyant  point  d'apparence  de  reussir,  esluderent  la  deliberation,  soubz 
pretexts  qu'il  y  avoit  d'autres  affaires  plus  pressantes  a  resouldre,  et  tous 
demeurerent  maintenant  d'accord  que  ceste  ouverture  a  este  un  peu 
precipitee. 

Si  elle  eust  este  receue  il  ne  se  feust  point  trouve  de  difficulte  a 
changer  le  tiltre  de  Protecteur  en  celuy  de  Koy,  et  ensuite  donner  au 
gouvernement  la  mesme  forme  qu'il  avoit  autrefois,  avec  ceste  difiference 
qu'une  armee  I'auroit  maintenu.  Les  amis  du  Protecteur  ne  perdent 
point  esperance  pour  avoir  este  rebute  en  ceste  premiere  tentative  ;  mais 
les  officiers  paroissent  encore  bieu  esloignez .  de  ce  changement,  les  uns 
le  trouvant  contraire  a  leur  serment,  les  autres  considerent  qu'outre  qu'il 
[les]  exclueroit  de  sa  succession,  ce  seroit  devenir  mercenaires,  et  les 
soumettre  entierement  a  la  disposition  d'un  souverain.'" 

The  name  of  the  member  who  so  boldly  raised  this  burning 
question  can  be  determined  with  tolerable  certainty.  Thurloe's 
statement  that  he  was  '  an  Irish  gentleman  '  points  to  "William 
Jephson,  member  for  Cork  and  Youghal.  Two  contemporary 
witnesses  agree  that  it  was  he  who  started  the  controversy.  *  The 
parliament,'  said  Major-General  Packer  throe  years  later,  referring 
to  the  parliament  of  1G56,  '  went  on  very  successfully,  as 
many  good  men  and  good  things  on  the  whole  as  ever  were  in 
any  parliament.'  But  the  harmony  of  its  proceedings  was  ere 
long  interrupted.  '  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  one  that  is  now 
dead,  Major-General  Jephson,  made  a  motion  to  break  in  upon 
this.' "  In  the  same  way  Ludlow  describes  Jephson  as  the  man 
who  took  the  lead  in  proposing  the  revival  of  monarchy,  by 
moving  in  the  house  that  Cromwell  might  be  made  King ;  *  but,' 
says  he,  *  matters  not  being  thoroughly  concerted,  it  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  sound  the  inclinations  of  the  assembly,'  '■^ 

Once   raised,  however,  the  question  could  not  be  allowed  to 

'°  Bordeaux  continues :  '  II  semble  mesmes  que  dans  la  famille  du  Protecteur 
I'union  ne  soit  pas  parfaicte,  ses  deux  fils  et  son  gendre  ayant  mesme  pretention  qu'ils 
appuyent  de  dififerents  tiltres :  I'un  a  le  droit  de  nature,  I'autre  est  du  corps  de 
I'armee,  et  le  dernier  se  trouve  plu  i  proche  de  la  premiere  place,  soit  que  Ton  considtre 
son  jvage,  ses  charges,  ses  services,  et  I'inclination  de  la  miliee,  principalement  des 
Anabaptistes  dont  il  professe  d'approuver  la  doctrine.  La  prudence  du  Protecteur  est 
capable  de  les  r^unir,  et  sa  longue  vie  de  leur  laisser  nne  puissance  affermie.'  It  is 
noticeable  that  Bordeaux  here  refers  to  Fleetwood  as  a  competitor  for  the  succession 
to  the  Protectorate  and  omits  all  reference  to  Lambert,  whom  English  observers 
regarded  as  the  most  formidable  candidate  (R.O.  French  Transcripts,  f°^^-  1G5G). 

"  Speech  on  9  Feb.  1659,  Burton's  Diary,  iii.  IGO. 

'-  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  ed.  1894,  ii,  20. 
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drop,  for  the  idea  of  substituting  hereditary  succession  for 
election  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  all  those  supporters  of  the 
government  who  were  not  officers  of  the  army.  All  through 
November  1656  the  despatches  of  Bordeaux  and  Giavarina  are 
full  of  the  scheme,  and  Beriiardiy  the  Genoese  ambassador,  also 
mentions  it.  The  three  agree  in  saying  that  either  from  personal 
or  political  motives  the  officers  of  the  army  were  strongly  opposed 
to  the  change,  and  describe  the  adherents  of  the  scheme  as 
labouring  hard  to  convince  them  of  its  expediency.  They  also 
agree  that  Cromwell  himself  disapproved,  or  affected  to  dis- 
approve, of  the  proposition,  and  decisively  opposed  its  further 
discussion.  But  they  united  in  regarding  the  Protector's  oppo- 
sition as  mere  dissimulation  on  his  part,  thinking  that  neither  he 
nor  any  other  man  could  be  really  averse  to  a  scheme  intended  to 
establish  his  own  greatness  and  that  of  his  family.^^ 

These  foreign  diplomatists  go  on  to  say  that  the  subject  of  the 
succession  was  several  times  discussed  in  parliament  after  its 
first  introduction  on  28  Oct.,  sometimes  incidentally  in  the  course 
of  a  debate  on  some  other  subject,  sometimes  by  means  of  a 
motion  directly  raising  the  question.  Three  days  ago,  writes 
Bordeaux  on  17  Nov.,  '  they  made  another  proposal  in  parliament 
in  favour  of  the  succession  of  the  Protector,  but  the  officers  of 
the  army  seemed  as  hostile  as  they  were  before.'  ^^     On  21  Nov. 

"  Bordeaux  writes :  '  Leurs  soings  et  pensees  pr6sentes  semblent  s'appliquer  au 
succes  de  la  proposition  faicte  en  faveur  de  la  famille  de  M.  le  Protecteur,  et  quoyqu'il 
affecte  de  ne  point  souhaitter  que  le  gouvernement  aoit  successif,  n^antmoins  ses 
partisans  font  toutss  diligences  aupres  des  officiers  de  I'armee  pour  les  persuader  que 
c'est  I'unique  moyen  d'atfermir  leur  fortune '  (Bordeaux  to  Brienne,  /-j  Nov.,  R.  0. 
Transcripts). 

'  Alle  propositioni  circa  questa  materia  portate  in  Parlamento  s'oppone  sua  Altezza 
apertamente,  adducendo  per  sottrarsene  molte  ragioni  e  molti  protesti,  che  non  servono 
che  di  coniplimento,  sapendosi  bene  cho  come  ogn'uno  naturalmente  desidera  veder 
avantaggiata  e  ben  avanzata  la  propria  persona  e  la  sua  posterita,  cosi  anco 
Cromwel,  benclie  dissimulando  comprobi  il  contrario,  non  isdegnarebbe  cli'una  cosi 
conspicua  dignitii  fosse  continuata  e  perpetuata  nella  sua  familia '  (Giavarina,  jj  Nov. 
Venetian  Despatches,  R.  0.  Transcripts). 

Bernard!,  the  Genoese  ambassador,  mentions  the  matter  first  in  a  letter  of 
j^^  He  says :  '  Poco  se  me  offere  al  presente  di  dire,  solo  essersi  I'altr'hieri  due 
volte  mosso  nel  Parlamento  di  stabilire  I'hereditarieta  della  Prottetione  di  queste 
Nationi  nella  famiglia  di  sua  Altezza :  il  che  pervenuto  alia  sua  notitia,  come 
sdegnata,  commando  il  desistere  di  ogni  simil  trattato  '  (Prayer,  ♦  Oliviero  Cromwell 
dalla  Battaglia  di  Worcester  alia  sua  Morte,'  in  Atti  della  Socictd  Ligurc  di  Storia 
Patria,  xvi.  [Genoa,  1882],  p.  388).  . 

'*  On  14  Nov.,  the  day  to  which  he  refers,  the  house  was  engaged  in  considering 
the  amendments  to  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  the  subject  seems 
to  have  afforded  an  opportunity  for  discussing  the  revenue  of  the  Protector  and  his 
successors.  The  words  of  Bordeaux  are  :  •  Bien  que  ce  feust  seulement  par  renoncia- 
tion,  dans  un  acte  qui  luy  asseure  pour  sa  subsistance  le  reste  des  biens  du  Eoy,  les 
officiers  de  I'arm^'C  qui  avoient  este  contraires,  lorsque  la  proposition  s'en  fist,  parurent 
dans  le  mesme  esprit.  L'on  ne  laisse  pas  de  croire  que  I'Acte  passera  devant  la  fin  de 
ce  Parlement '  (i^  Nov.  1656,  R.  0.  Transcripts). 
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Giasaxiiia  wrote  that  the  more  parliament  urged  hereditary 
succession  the  more  the  Protector  objected.  The  matter  had 
been  debated  the  day  before  yesterday  (i.e.  19  Nov.),  but  Crom- 
well sent  word  to  them  to  do  nothing  about  it,  and  parliament 
gave  way,  but  fixed  a  day  the  next  week.  Cromwell  had  so 
decidedly  opposed  it  that  many  thought  parliament  would  in  the 
end  be  tired  of  it.'^  According  to  Bordeaux  the  question  was  to 
have  been  brought  forward  on  22  Nov.,  but  was  once  more 
postponed.  '  It  seems,'  he  writes  on  24  Nov.,  '  that  they  have  now 
resolved  to  speak  openly  of  the  project  about  the  succession. 
It  was  to  have  been  proposed  the  day  before  yesterday;  the 
delay  makes  it  thought  that  the  army  is  not  yet  well  disposed.'  ^° 
Again  Giavarina,  writing  on  28  Nov.,  says  that  the  discus- 
sion has  been  once  more  adjourned.  His  highness  has  again 
prevailed  with  parliament  to  put  off  the  matter.  The  day  fixed 
was  Wednesday  (26  Nov.  ?),  but  the  Protector  sent  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  argued  so  strongly  against  it  that  parliament  had 
to  lay  it  aside,  though  it  was  desired  by  all.  He  also  adds  that 
on  27  Nov.,  w^hen  the  Protector  came  to  give  his  assent  to 
various  bills  which  had  been  voted  by  the  house,  some  of  the 
pjOlUament  pressed  him  to  speak  of  the  succession,  but  he  refused.'' 
All  these  concurrent  testimonies  prove  that  the  question 
lof  making  the  Protectorate  hereditary  instead  of  elective  was 
seriously  agitated  during  November  1656.  Little  discrepancies 
etv^een   the  different  ambassadors  as   to  the  precise  date  upon 


'*  Giavaiina's  words  are :  '  Quanto  si  mostra  il  Parlamento  inclinato  e  portato  per 
render  hereditaria  la  successione  di  questo  Governo  nella  famiglia  di  sua  Altezza 
nltrettanto  renitente  n'e  il  Protettore,  a  segno  che  risolutosi  dall'  assemblea  il  giorno 
d'avant  hieri  per  dibattere  la  materia,  e  venirne  alia  conclusione,  mando  Cromwel  a 
pregar  la  compagnia  di  niente  fame,  adducendo  li  stesse  ragioni  che  in  altre  mie  ho 
rappresentate  per  sottrarsene  onde,  Parlamentarij  Than  compiacciuto,  destinando  pero 
altra  giornata  della  prossima  settimana '  Ctdbc^  1656,  K.  0.  Transcripts). 

'*  Bordeaux  continues  :  '  Neantmoins  I'opinion  la  plus  commune  veult  qu'ils  soient 
d'accord,  et  n'affectent  ceste  repugnance  que  pour  conserver  leur  credit  parmy  les 
ofl&ciers  inferieurs  qui  ne  peuvent  gouster  I'establissement  d'une  monarchie  parfaicte, 
Les  gentilshommes  et  gens  de  loy  dont  le  corps  est  compose,  et  beaucoup  d'autres 
personnes  de  toutes  les  conditions  d'Angleterre  la  souhaittent ;  ceux  mesmes  qui  sont 
aflfectionez  a  la  famille  royalle,  croyent  que  ce  seroit  un  avantage  que  la  querelle  fut 
reduite  entre  elle  et  celle  du  Protecteur.  Neantmoins  s'il  survivoit  quelque  temps  a 
I'establissement  dont  il  se  parle  ses  enfans  pourroient  conserver  I'authorit^ '  Ct^', 
R.  0.  Transcripts).  A  similar  account  of  the  views  of  the  royalists  is  given  by 
Giavarina  (quoted  by  Eanke,  History  of  England,  iii.  181). 

•'  Giavarina,  ^~|- .  '  Anco  questa  volta  han  prevalso  le  istanze  di  sua  Altezza  all' 
inclinatione  de'  Parlamentai'ii  sopra  lo  preso  proponimento  di  voler  in  un  giorno  della 
presente  settimaua  dibattere  e  defi&nire  il  punto  della  successione  di  questo  gran 
Governo.  Mercordi  era  la  giornata  prefissa,  ma  il  Protettore  ispedi  al  Parlamento 
premure  cosi  pressanti  e  ragioni  cosi  patenti  per  dimostrare  la  propria  alienatione,  che 
fu  necessitata  I'assemblea  d'essaudire  I'istanze  di  Cromwel,  e  di  poner  a  parte  la 
materia,  q'ual  non  si  sa  quando  restara  ripresa  per  dargli  il  fine  che  da  ogn'uno  viene 
desiderate  e  sospirato.' 
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which  the  question  was  discussed,  the  manner  in  which  the  dis- 
cussion arose,  and  similar  points,  afford  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  substantial  truth  of  their  reports.  At  first  sight  it  might 
seem  an  objection  that  there  is  no  trace  of  these  discussions  in 
the  *  Journals  '  of  the  house  ;  but  the  *  Journals  '  take  no  notice  of 
speeches,  however  important,  or  of  abortive  motions  which  were 
not  pressed  to  a  division.  As  we  have  seen,  the  '  Journals '  are 
silent  as  to  the  proposal  made  by  Jephson  on  28  Oct.,  though 
the  fact  that  it  was  made  is  attested  by  Thurloe,  by  the  author 
of  the  newsletter  in  the  *  Clarke  Papers,'  and  by  Bordeaux.  In  the 
same  way  Burton's  diary  shows  that  on  19  Jan.  two  members 
in  their  speeches  about  the  Protector's  escape  from  assassination 
suggested  that  he  should  be  King,  though  the '  Journals  '  supply  no 
bint  that  such  a  topic  was  ever  touched  upon  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  house  on  that  day.  The  silence  of  the  '  Journals/  therefore, 
is  no  proof  that  speeches  or  proposals  of  the  same  nature  were 
not  made  during  the  intervening  period. 

As  it  happens,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  to  be 
derived  from  English  sources  which  tends  to  confirm  the  account  of 
the  situation  given  by  the  foreign  diplomatists  whose  letters  have 
been  quoted.  Two  newsletters  written  to  Piichard  Bradshaw,  the 
English  agent  at  Hamburg,  by  James  Wainwright  show  that  the 
subject  of  the  succession  was  occupying  people's  minds  in  London 
during  November  1656.  Preferring  to  the  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment Wainwright  says  that  '  the  government '  is  *  not  yet  come  in,' 
meaning  by  '  government '  apparently  some  scheme  for  a  new 
constitution.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  some  hot  dispute  in  some 
acts  '  that  tends  to  our  desires,'  and  to  explain  what  those  desires 
were.  *  We  desire  that  we  may  have  the  Protector  King,  and  be  in 
his  heirs ;  revolutions  are  dangerous,  or  elections.'  The  letter  is 
dated  21  Nov.,  and  on  28  Nov.  Wainwright  adds,  '  There  is  talk 
here  of  a  King,  but  its  no  otherwise  than  as  people  will  have  it,  not 
any  intent  of  the  parliament  yet,  or  of  him  '  (i.e.  the  Protector). ^^ 

The  last  phrase  confirms  the  account  which  the  diplomatists 
give  of  the  Protector's  attitude  towards  the  proposal.  It  is  further 
illustrated  by  Ludlow's  story  about  Cromwell  and  ,TeplismT7TlTrm-g1i 
IiU(ilQW,  like  Bordeaux  and  Giavarina,  regards  Cromwell's  dis-  | 
apyrroval  as  merely  feigned.  '  Cromwell  having  notice  of  this 
motion,  as  he  had  of  everything  that  passed,  reproved  the  colonel 
gently  at  table  first,  telling  him  that  he  wondered  what  he  could 
mean  by  such  a  proposal,  to  which  the  other  answered  that 
whilst  he  was  permitted  the  honour  of  sitting  in  that  house  he 
must  desire  the  liberty  to  discharge  his  conscience,  though  his 
opinion  should  happen  to  displease.  Whereupon  Cromwell,  clap- 
ping him  on  the  shoulder,  said,  "  Get  thee  gone  for  a  mad  fellow  as 
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thou  art."  '  ^^  Eumours  of  the  discussion  about  the  proposed  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Protectorate  also  reached  the  royalist 
exiles,  though  there  is  less  said  about  the  subject  in  their  corre- 
spondence than  we  should  expect.  Titus,  whose  correspondents  in 
England  kept  him  pretty  well  informed  about  English  affairs, 
wrote  to  Hyde  from  Antwerp  on  -f^  Dec,  referring  to  the  report 
that  Cromwell  was  about  to  take  the  title  of  King,  which  he  had 
mentioned  in  a  letter  of  1  Dec.-'     '  I  saw,'  he  writes, 

a  letter  that  puts  me  in  doubt  whether  Cromwell  intends  yet  to  change 
his  name  or  not ;  or  if  he  does,  whether  it  will  be  at  the  soUicitation,  or 
soe  much  as  with  the  consent  of  his  assembly,  which  it  seemes  are  not  soe 
entirely  his !  At  the  motion  of  making  him  King  one  Collonel  Boteler 
had  the  confidence  to  aske  whether  they  should  returne  to  Egypt  againe. 
But  by  what  I  can  learne  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Republican  party  are 
desirous  he  should  take  uppon  him  that  title,  being  confident  the  envy  of 
it  would  much  hasten  his  fall.  This  may  be  and  they  have  reason  to 
know  best  that  are  uppon  the  place,  but  sure  it  is  not  altogether  without 
reason  to  feare  the  contrary.  They  likewise  say  that  there  are  great 
lisputes  about  the  government,  whether  it  shall  be  successive  or  elective, 
|,he  soldiery  part  of  the  House  are  for  the  latter,  the  Court  party  (as  they 
listinguish  them)  for  the  former.'^ ^ 

A  letter  in  Henry  Cromwell's  correspondence  supplies  proof  of 
the  reality  of  the  alleged  divisions  in  the  army  which  the  public 
discussion  of  these  questions  had  created.  Several  of  the  members 
who  sat  for  Ireland  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  Henry 
Cromwell  throughout  the  duration  of  the  parliament  called  in  1656, 
and  their  letters  are  among  the  most  valuable  sources  of  informa- 
tion we  have  about  its  proceedings.  Unhappily  most  of  the  letters 
relating  to  the  period  from  September  to  December  1656  are 
missing,  though  the  series  is  fairly  complete  for  the  early  part  of 
1657.  In  a  letter  dated  25  Nov.  1656  Colonel  John  Bridge  ^^ 
describes  a  controversy  which  took  place  between  himself  and  two 
other  members,  who  were  also  officers,  about  the  question  of  the 
hereditary  Protectorate.  The  incident  which  he  describes  took 
place  on  21  Nov. 

^'^  May  it  please  you  Excellency, — By  a  freind  that  had  lately  beene  att 
Wallingford  Howse  I  was  informed  of  a  meeting  of  30  officers,  whoe 
resolved  vigorously  to  opose  a  settlement  in  that  greate  point ;  but  I  cannot 
say,  the  meeting  was  there.    Yet  thus  much  your  Lordshipp  may  be  as- 

'*  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  ii.  20,  ed.  1804. 

2»  Cal.  Clarendon  Papers,  iii.  208,  215.  «'  Clarendon  MSS. 

2-  Bridge  was  member  for  Sligo,  Roscommon,  and  Leitrim.  He  had  been  colonel 
in  the  civil  wars  in  England,  but  was  at  present  merely  captain  of  a  foot  company  in 
Ireland.  Both  Bridge  and  Jephson  seem  to  have  followed  the  lead  of  Lord  Broghil  in 
political  matters,  and  it  is  probable  that  Broghil  had  moi-e  to  do  with  these  proposals 
about  the  succession  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

2«  Lansdowne  MS.  821,  f.  89. 
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sured  of ;  That  there  are  5  greate  persons^'  that  have  a  private  inspection 
into  the  demeanours  of  some,  your  Lordshipp  hath  formerly  heard  of. 
Whoe  have  discovered  soe  much,  that  it  is  resolved  (if  I  am  not  mis- 
informed) that  in  case  a  present  course  bee  not  taken  to  cut  of  the  lapps 
of  theire  exorbitancyes,  it  will  bee  too  late  ;  but  its  probable  this  may 
come  to  your  Lordshipp  by  some  better  hand.  My  Lord,  on  friday  morning 
last  goeing  into  the  Speakers  chamber,  I  found  Major  General  Berry  very 
earnestly  to  contend  with  another  gentleman  about  the  Succession.  I  inter- 
pose. He  leaves  his  prey  and  assails  mee.  I  vndertake  him.  After  some 
passages  in  comes  Major  General  Desborough  and  parts  us  by  carryeing 
my  Antagonist  away.  But  he  turnes  back,  and  (sowerly  enough)  bidds  mee 
reduce  my  scattered  notions  into  writing,  and  hee  would  answeare  them. 
I  willingly  yeelde,  and  ymediately  withdrawe  into  an  inner  roome,  and 
having  done  the  businesse,  as  I  was  vppon  my  returne  into  the  Howse  to 

I  deliver  it,  I  mett  Major  General  Desborough  in  the  tobacco  roome,  offer 
him  the  grounds  of  my  dissent,  and  tell  him  if  he  can  give  better  reasons 
e  contra,  He  submitt.  Hee  reades  them,  confesseth  they  weare  not  easily 
answeared,  but  tolde  mee  There  was  greate  reason  for  the  thinge,'-"'  being 
led  to  it  by  providence,  and  therefore  thought  they  weare  to  depend  vppon 
God  for  an  yssue.  I  replyed  I  might  not  dispute  against  the  necessity  of 
the  thing  when  done,  but  that  which  at  one  tyme  may  bee  convenient,  att 
another  tyme  may  bee  mischeivous,  and  when  it  shall  appeare  soe,  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  in  place  to  take  care  ne  quid  detrimenti  respublica 
caperet,  or  to  that  effect.  Then  hee  discoursing  of  the  inconveniencie  by 
a  sodaine  alteracion  of  the  constitucion  from  elective  into  hereditary,  I 
tolde  him  that  might  bee  avoided  and  the  impendent  dainger  by  a  com- 
peticion  vppon  his  Highness'  death  prevented,  and  offered  as  a  present 
expedient,  that  his  Highness  might  nominate  his  immediate  successor, 
and  tolde  him  the  greate  and  only  objecion  of  jealousy  would  bee  removed, 
for  doubtles  hee  would  nominate  such  a  one  as  hee  should  have  noe  cause 
to  suspect.  Hee  replyed  he  was  very  free  to  that,  and  soe  all  ofKcers  of 
the  Army  and  others  I  speake  with,  which  are  not  a  fewe.  Having  done 
which  the  general  and  I  went  in  to  the  Howse,  and  delivered  Major 
General  Berry  what  I  promised.  The  next  morning  hee  gave  mee  his 
answeare,  which  I  have  sent  your  Lordshipp  vnder  his  owne  band  together 
with  my  Arguments.  I  have  scribled  out  a  Eeply,  but  want  tyme  to 
transcribe  it,  being  post  night.  Your  Lordshipp  may  perceave  by  all 
this,  that  I  beleeve  the  Nights  are  very  longe  at  Corke  Howse.  I  could 
heartily  wish  I  had  some  better  divertisements  to  present  your  Lordshipp 
with.    But  nowe  I  can  only  take  my  leave  as  becomes, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Excellencys  most  humble  servant 

J.  B. 
25  Nov  : 

I  heartily  pray  there  may  bee  nothing  of  distast  betweene  my  Lord 
Ch(ancellor)"^''  and . 

^^  Sir, — You  require  mee  to  reduce  my  scattered  notions  (as  you  call 
them)  into  writing,  which  (to  obey  you)  I  have  hastily  done  ;  and  shall 

-'  This  probably  refers  to  some  committee  of  the  Protector's  council. 
"  The  clause  in  the  Instrument  making  the  Protectorate  elective. 
'"  Steele.  27  Lansdowne  MS.  821,  f.  91. 
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bee  glad  to  receave  your  reflections  that  if  it  may  bee,  our  dififerent 
judgments  in  this  particuler  may  bee  reconciled. 

Where  every  man  in  the  nacion  hath  a  like  right  to  the  goverment  by 
the  death  of  the  Lord  Protector  (as  by  this  present  Constitucion  hee 
hath)  -*  itt  may  not  reasonably  bee  doubted,  but  vppon  every  chainge 
there  wilbee  a  competicion  ;  especially  whilst  there  is  an  entire  Army  in 
each  nacion,  vnder  the  conduct  (it  may  bee)  of  persons  of  different 
interests,  besides  severall  other  persons  of  couradge  and  high  command. 

2iy.  If  there  arrise  a  competicion,  itts  most  probable  those  forces,  that 
are  kept  on  foote  for  the  preservacion  of  the  publique  peace,  will  bee 
divided  according  to  the  number  of  Competitors. 

3.  Theise  Competitors  will  not  probably  agree  to  cantonize  the 
Commonwealth  (as  Alexander's  captaines)  but  come  to  blowes. 

4.  Hee  that  is  worsted,  will  rather  submitt  to  any  that  may  bee  in  a 
condicion  to  releeve  him,  then  his  immediate  Antagonist,  as  beinge  more 
safe,  and  more  sutable  to  the  common  humour  of  all  men. 

5.  Where  will  hee  finde  any  more  likely  to  give  him  releife  against  his 
present  Adversary,  or  afford  him  more  honorable  tearmes  then  the  heire 
of  the  Stuarts  lyne. 

6.  If  the  heire  of  that  family  shall  bee  admitted  vppon  such  an 
advantadge,  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  Army,  and  such  other  strengths 
as  may  bee  dependent  vppon  it,  itt  can  not  well  bee  imagined  (if  con- 
sideracion  bee  had  to  what  hee  may  bringe  from  without  conjoyned  with 
his  olde  party  heere)  but  hee  will  render  himselfe  very  formidable.  To 
theise  consideracions  add  but  this ;  That  when  the  bodies  of  theise 
Nacions  shall  consider  that  vppon  every  chainge  they  shall  bee  subject  to 
the  callamityes  of  warr,  and  at  the  end  of  every  warr  bee  indaingered  to 
bee  attainted  as  Traitors  by  the  Conqueror,  what  can  bee  the  result  but 
that  its  better  to  settle  vppon  the  olde  bottome,  and  better  that  some 
particuler  men  suffer,  then  that  the  whole  bee  ruined.  And  most,  even 
of  those  men,  that  have  beene  obnoxious,  will  bee  apt  to  beleeve,  that 
vppon  a  tymely  applicacion,  they  may  vppon  reasonable  tearmes  purchase 
theire  pardons.  Sir,  Eemember  the  Speaker's  chamber  (whilst  there  is  a 
crowde)  is  inconvenient  for  such  a  taske.  I  hope  you  will  therefore  passe 
by  the  crudenes  and  indigestivenes  of  theise  lynes.  The  reason  of  my 
hast  being  an  earnest  expectacion  to  receave  somethinge  of  sattisfacion 
from  soe  greate  a  master  of  reason  as  you  are  esteemed  by. 

Sir, 

Your  humble  servant 
J.  B.29 

All  through  November  the  question  whether  the  Protectorate 
was  to  be  made  hereditary,  or  to  be  converted  into  a  monarchy, 
had  been  the  subject  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  politicians.  It 
continued  to  be  so  during  the  early  part  of  December,  and  then, 
for  a  time,  very  little  was  heard  of  it,  imtJL  Pack  brought  in  his 
Remonstrance  on  23  Feb.  1657.  How  was  it  that  the  proposal, 
after  creating  so  much  excitement  and  so  much-  expectation,  was 

^'  Refers  to  clause  xxxii.  of  the  Instrument  of  Government. 
^  Endorsed,  '  Coll :  Bridge's  Reasons  for  Kingship.' 
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thus  temporarily  dropped  ?  One  reason  evidently  was  that  the 
promoters  of  the  change  found  that  they  had  gone  a  little  too 
fast.  More  time  was  needed  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
it  and  to  win  over  opponents.  The  opposition  of  the  Protector, 
whether  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  sincere  or  not,  was  for  the  moment 
a  serious  obstacle.  According  to  Bernardi  some  of  the  closest 
friends  of  the  Protector,  taking  their  cue  from  him,  joined  the  oppo- 
jsition.''"  Moreover  the  Protector  himself  remained  firmly  averse, 
though,  according  to  Giavarina,  attempts  were  made  to  convince 
him  that  he  ought  to  assent  to  the  scheme.^^  Bordeaux  says  less 
of  the  Protector's  opposition  and  more  of  the  hostiHtyof  the  army. 
At  the  beginning  of  December  his  opinion  still  was  that,  in  spite  of 
that  hostility,  the  proposal  would  be  carried,  and  he  expected  it  to 
be  brought  forward  again  immediately.  He  added,  however,  that 
parliament  was  busying  itself  at  present  with  matters  of  little  im- 
portance in  order  to  give  time  for  men's  tempers  to  cool,  so  that  the 
proposal  might  be  passed.'^ 

While  these  different  motives  certainly  contributed  to  put  a  stop 
for  a  time  to  the  further  discussion  of  the  proposal,  other  questions 
came  before  parliament  and  roused  so  much  excitement  that  the 
great  question  was  pushed  into  the  background.  *  "We  are  in  daily 
expectation,'  wrote  Thurloe  to  Henry  Cromwell  on  9  Dec,  *  of 
a  motion  to  be  made  in  the  house  for  changing  one  point  in  the 
government  which  hath  begot  great  thoughts  of  heart  in  some.'  ^^ 
It  was  in  this  guarded  way  that  the  secretary  referred  to  the  pro- 
posal to  make  the  Protectorate  hereditary  ;  and  why  these  expecta- 
tions were  to  be  disappointed  another  letter  written  on  the  same 
day  explains.    •'  We  looked  ere  this,'  wrote  Thomas  Burton,  member 

for  Westmorland,  to  Lord  Wharton,  *  for  that  which  is  the  great 

• 

'°  Bernard!  writes  on  ~  Dec.  1656  :  '  Questo  Parlamento  ha  piu  volte  trattato 
(come  tuttavia  si  continua)  la  promotione  di  sua  Altezza  alia  dignita  regale  et  heredi- 
taria ;  et  ne  sarebbe  di  gia  seguito  I'effetto  se  non  fosse  cio  fortemente  opposto  da 
intimi  amici  di  dett'  Altezza  in  esso  Parlamento :  il  che  non  ostante,  si  puo  giudicai'e 
debbasi  concludere,  sendo  I'altra  parte  piu  in  numero  che  lo  desidera,  et  generalmente 
riconosciuto  necessario  in  ordine  al  fermo  stabilimento  del  Governo,  n^  poter  senza  cio 
le  antiche  leggi  dell'  Inghilterra  camminar  nel  dovuto  corso  e  secondo  la  constitutions 
di  questi  popoli '  (Prayer,  p.  389). 

^'  Giavarina  reports  on  y^^'  that  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  succession  for  two 
weeks,  and  relates  a  rumour  that  some  lawyers  had  been  trying  to  convert  Cromwell : 
'  Che  alcuni  dottori  si  siano  portati  alia  presenza  del  Protettore  per  rimostrargli  la 
convenienza  dell'  affare,  e  per  insinuargli  d'  esser  egli  per  coscienza  obligate  ad 
accettare  1'  honore  che  spontaneamente  e  per  testimonio  di  stima  ed  affettione  vuol 
conferir  il  Parlamento  alia  sua  persona,  e  perpetuarlo  nella  di  lui  posterita.  Si 
discorre  che  anco  a  queste  persuasioni  liabbia  sua  Altezza  chiuse  I'orrechie,  e  che 
niuna  impressione  habbiano  fatta  nel  suo  animo,  persistendo  lui  tuttavia  nell'  aliena- 
tione  e  mostrandosene  piu  renitente  che  mai '  (Venetian  Transcripts,  Eecord  Office). 

^^  Bordeaux's  letters,  y\  Dec.  and  ~g  Dec,  E.  O.  French  Transcripts.  In  the  second 
letter,  speaking  of  parliament,  Bordeaux  says,  '  L'on  I'entretient  des  mati^res  peu 
considerables  pendant  que  les  esprits  se  mesnagent  affin  que  la  proposition  ne  soit 
point  rejettee.'  ^^  Thurloe,  v.  694. 
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towne  talke  to  resume  of  the  debate  about  hereditary.  But 
Naylor's  business  has  held  us  soe  close  these  four  days  that  there 
was  noe  roome  for  anything.'  •''*  On  31  Oct.  1656  parliament  had 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  case  of  James  Naylor  and 
the  blasj^hemies  attributed  to  him.  This  committee  reported  on 
5  Dec,  and  from  that  day  to  18  Dec.  practically  the  whole 
time  of  the  house  was  spent  in  discussing  the  question  of 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  pseudo-prophet.  On 
26  Dec.  Cromwell  intervened  in  the  quarrel  by  sending  a 
letter  to  the  speaker,  in  which  he  demanded  to  know  upon  what 
grounds  the  house  had  acted  in  proceeding  against  Naylor  without 
his  consent.  Three  or  four  days'  excited  debate  followed,  and  the 
Protector's  action  roused  great  wrath  amongst  the  majority,  to  whom 
the  severe  sentence  against  Naylor  was  due.  Bordeaux  declares 
that  the  ill- temper  the  letter  created  was  one  of  the  causes  why  the 
proposal  about  the  succession  was  not  further  discussed.*"'  Moreover, 
even  before  Naylor's  case  was  disposed  of,  a  new  subject  of  contro-  " 

versy  had  arisen.  On  25  Dec.  Jleahimough  asked  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  continuing  the  decimation  tax  for  the  support  of  the  \j^\V:^ 
militia,  and  from  the  introduction  of  that  bill  on  7  Jan.  1657  to  its 
rejection  on  29  Jan.  no  other  subject  could  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. It  was  not,  therefore,  till  Feb.  1657  that  the  way  was 
open  for  the  revival  of  the  discussion  about  the  proposed  change  in 
the  constitution. 

In  neglecting  to  notice  this  agitation  about  the  succession  to 
1   the  Protectorate  historians  have  omitted  to  mark  the  first  stage  in 
i  the  evolution  of  the  Petition  and  Advice.     The  scheme  put  forward 
in  October  and  November  1656  was  merely  a  proposal  to  make  the 
Protectorate  hereditary  instead  of  elective — a  proposal,  as  Thurloe 
with  his  usual  precision  observes,  to  *  change  one  point  In  the 
government.'     The  letters  of  Colonel  Bridge  show  clearly  that  this 
was  the  essence  of  the  scheme.     In  the  loose  gossip  of  the  news- 
writers  and  in  the  reports  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  this  definite 
proposal  was  much  exaggerated ;  it  frequently  became,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  definite  proposal  to  revive  monarchy  and  make  Cromwell 
ing.     Bordeaux,  however,  who  was  much  better  informed  about 
nglish  politics  than  his  Italian  colleagues,  speaks  of  the  scheme 
rom  the  first  as  a  proposal  to  fix  the  succession,  though  pointing 
out  that  it  would  doubtless  develop  eventually  into  a  revival  of 
the  monarchy  and  a  change  of  title.  C.  H.  Firth. 

*'  Carte  MS.  ccxxviii."  f.  79. 

**  Writing  on  yg  Jan.  and  speaking  of  the  proposal  for  settling  the  succession  in 
the  Protector's  family,  Bordeaux  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  reception  of  the  Protector's 
letter  about  Naylor  by  the  house,  adding,  '  Ceste  mauvoise  disposition  a  empesch^ 
qu'il  ne  s'en  soit  parl6  davantage '  (i.e.  of  the  succession) ;  '  et  il  semble  que  Ton  ne 
songe  plus  qu'a  tirer  de  1' argent  du  Parlement  pour  le  congedier  apr^s '  (R.  O.  French 
Transcripts). 
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The  Baltic  Expedition  and  Northern 
Treaties  of  1715. 


IN  the  first  months  of  1715  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  Denmark 
formed  a  league  to  take  and  divide  among  themselves  the 
provinces  in  Germany  appointed  to  Sweden  by  the  treaties  of 
Westphalia.  At  the  same  time  Great  Britain  and  Holland  pre- 
pared a  powerful  fleet  to  force  access  for  the  traders  of  the  two 
nations  to  the  Baltic  ports  laid  under  blockade  by  Charles  XH,  and 
to  protect  them  from  the  Swedish  privateers.  How  these  things 
came  about  I  have  sought  to  relate  in  former  articles  in  this 
Eeview.  Charles,  lately  returned  from  Turkey,  lay  in  Stralsund, 
determined  to  defend  it  to  the  last  against  all  comers.  Stettin  and 
the  southern  half  of  Swedish  Pomerania  were  in  the  hands  of 
Prussia,  Denmark  held  the  duchy  of  Bremen  with  Stade,  Hanover 
certain  strong  places  in  that  of  Verden.  Only  Stralsund  and  the 
neighbouring  country,  Eiigen,  and  Wismar  remained  in  actual 
occupation  of  the  Swedes. 

The  treaties  which  bound  the  confederates  together  were  con- 
cluded in  May  and  June.'  They  were  in  extension  of  the  con- 
vention between  Hanover  and  Prussia  of  the  previous  November.'^ 
The  preambles  set  forth  that  the  king  of  Sweden  had  rejected  with 
contempt  and  threats  {mit  Verachtung,  Indignation  nnd  Bedrohung) 
the  proposals  of  friendly  powers  for  neutrality  and  peace ;  had 

'  The  Hanoverian  treaties  I  take  from  originals  in  the  Staatsarchiv  at  Hanover— 
counterparts,  namely,  signed  respectively  by  Frederick  IV  of  Denmark  at  his  head- 
quarters in  Mecklenburg  on  26  June  and  by  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  in  his  camp 
at  Stettin  on  30  May.  Another  counterpart  of  the  former,  also  there,  and  very 
shghtly  differing,  was  signed  by  George  I  at  his  court  of  St.  James's  on  21  April,  old 
style,  but  was  not,  it  would  seem,  transmitted  to  Copenhagen,  but  replaced  by  one  in 
agreement  with  the  above.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  George  on  17  July,  old  style. 
The  Danish-Prussian  treaty  I  take  from  E.  Holm,  '  Studier  til  den  store  nordiske 
Krigs  Historic,'  Historisk  Tidsskrift,  5th  series,  iii.  150.  Its  counterparts  would  seem 
to  have  borne  date  17  and  30  May  (cp.  Droysen,  iv.  ii.  122,  130).  There  is  a  French 
translation  of  the  Daniah-Hanoverian  treaty  among  the  Newcastle  papers  at  the  British 
Museum  (Add.  MS.  32755,  f.  563),  wrongly  dated  26  July.  Horatio  Walpole  makes 
the  same  error  in  his  pamphlet  The  Interest  hf  Great  Britain  steadily  pursued 
(1743).  "  «  ^ee  mite,  p.  67. 
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thereby  brought  the  northern  war  into  Germany  and  particularly 
into  the  circles  of  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony  ;  had  inflicted  the  utmost 
injury  upon  states  of  the  empire  having  no  concern  in  that  war ; 
still  showed  by  his  refusal  to  send  ministers  to  the  Brunswick 
congress  that  he  persisted  in  his  aversion  from  peace ;  had,  in  fact, 
openly  declared  that  he  would  recover,  sword  in  hand,  what  he  had 
lost,  and  revenge  himself  upon  his  enemies  and  so-called  friends  ; 
and,  further,  had  made  probable  the  outbreak  of  a  wide-spread  war 
by  entering  into  engagements  and  correspondence  within  and  with- 
out the  empire,  namely,  with  certain  states  thereof  for  troops,  and 
with  France  and  her  adherents  for  support.  Precaution,  therefore, 
was  required  on  the  part  of  all,  and  particularly  of  neighbouring 
states,  to  avert  the  fatal  consequences  which  experience,  both  old  and 
recent,  showed  must  result  from  such  a  policy.  All  hope  having  dis- 
appeared that  the  king  of  Sweden  would  dispose  him  self  to  arrange- 
ment by  treaties,  and  would  leave  the  empire  and  in  particular  the 
two  circles  undisturbed,  no  power  that  had  at  heart  the  well-being 
and  quiet  of  the  empire  could  be  suspected  of  ill  in  taking 
measures  to  meet  the  danger  as  circumstances  required.  The 
principle  of  extremi  mail  cxtrema  remedia  must  be  applied. 

The  contracting  parties  agreed  therefore  (art.  1)  to  use  the 
whole  strength  which  God  had  given  them  to  avert  from  the 
empire,  and  in  particular  from  the  two  circles,  the  dangers 
threatened  by  the  king  of  Sweden's  violence.  If  he,  influenced  by 
the  resolution  they  showed,  should  yet  incline  himself  to  peace, 
nevertheless  the  treaties  should  continue  in  full  force,  and  his 
German  provinces  be  dealt  with  as  provided  by  them. 

That  is  to  say,  Hanover  was  to  have  perpetual  hereditary  pos- 
session of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  including  Stade  with 
its  fortifications,  munitions  of  war,  artillery,  archives,  registers, 
and  so  forth  ;  Prussia  of  Stettin  and  the  country  to  the  Peene, 
including  Demmin,  Anclam,  and  Wolgast,  and  the  isles  of  Usedom 
and  Wollin  ;  Denmark  of  Stralsund  and  Riigen ;  Wismar  to  be  a 
free  imperial  city  and  have  its  fortifications  razed.  The  isle  of  Poel 
was  to  go  therewith,  subject  to  the  rights  of  Liibeck,  but  the  Amt 
of  Neukloster  to  pass  to  the  princely  house  of  Mecklenburg,  pro- 
vided that  it  remained  neutral  and  behaved  itself  properly  in  other 
ways ;  the  Warnemiinde  tolls  to  be  abolished.  Stade  and  the 
duchy  of  Bremen  were  to  be  evacuated  by  Denmark  fourteen  days 
after  demand  therefor  by  Hanover,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
latter  was  to  pay  to  Denmark  the  sum  of  30,000  thalers,  with  all 
arrears  of  contributions  due  up  to  the  date  of  surrender.  If  the 
war  with  Sweden  were  still  on  foot  on  1  May  1716,  and  the  king 
of  Denmark  not  yet  in  possession  of  Stralsund  and  Riigen,  then, 
unless  Hanover  were  separately  engaged  in  military  operations 
against  Sweden  or  her  allies,  a  further  payment  of  50,000  thalers , 
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per  annum  was  to  be  made  to  Denmark  quarterly  till  peace  was 
made.^  As  soon  as  she  ^Yas  in  actual  possession  of  the  duchies, 
Hanover  must  declare  war  with  Sweden. 

King  George  was  to  do  his  best  to  obtain  for  Denmark  from 
the  British  parliament  in  the  present  session  payment  of  the 
remaining  claims  for  subsidies  under  the  treaty  of  1701,  and  of  the 
arreai's  for  Danish  troops  employed  in  the  war  with  France. 

As  soon  as  Stralsund  and  Kiigen  were  conquered,  Prussia  was 
to  cede  to  Hanover  absolutely  the  dominium  directum,  of  all  her 
feudal  holdings  in  Brunswick-Liineburg,  all  her  church  patronage 
therein,  and  the  three  Gartow  villages  with  all  their  belongings, 
provided  that,  if  at  the  peace  Prussia  were  unable  to  keep  Stettin 
and  its  dependencies,  the  above-named  should  be  restored  to  her. 

Military  contingents  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  men  were  to  be 
furnished  by  each  party  to  the  others  to  maintain  them  in  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  apportioned.  The  service  was  to  be  extended  to 
their  existing  territories,  if  these  should  be  invaded.  If  Saxony 
were  attacked,  whether  by  Sweden  or  by  another  party  in  her 
favour,  the  three  kings  were  to  combine  their  forces  in  her  defence, 
the  king  of  Poland  (elector  of  Saxony)  giving  a  corresponding 
undertaking. 

The  danger  of  an  irruption  by  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania  into 
neighbouring  countries  was  to  be  provided  against  by  Prussia, 
helped,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  by  Kussia  and  Poland.  But  a  greater 
,  danger  was  that  of  succour  coming  to  Sweden  from  Hesse  or  else- 
where, particularly  France.  This  was  to  be  prevented  by  Hanover, 
and  for  the  purpose  King  George  was  to  concentrate  troops  in 
Calenberg  and  Hildesheim,  and  to  request  help  from  the  bishops  of 
Miinster  and  Paderbor'n,  with  whom  he  had  defensive  treaties.  For 
further  aid  in  this  quarter,  if  necessary,  the  Prussian  troops  in 
[  Westphalia  were  to  be  kept  ready  for  action  at  short  notice.  Unless 
all  were  absolutely  and  certainly  secure  on  the  side  of  Hesse  and 
;the  Ehine,  Hanoverian  troops  were  not  to  be  required  to  undertake 
[offensive  operations  beyond  the  Elbe ;  and  those  sent  for  defence 
[were  to  be  kept  as  near  the  frontier  as  possible. 

For  the  siege  of  Stralsund  Denmark  was  to  supply  twenty 
battalions  of  infantry  and  the  necessary  ships  and  transports, 
Prussia  to  set  her  hand  to  the  work  immediately.  There  were 
provisions  for  determining  the  plan  of  operations,  the  command, 
and  other  details. 

The   remaining  clauses   provided   for   the   inclusion  of  other 

^  The  money  was  to  be  paid  in  two-mark  pieces  (two-thirds  of  a  thaler)  of  the 
•  Leipzig  standard  of  1690.  Horatio  Walpole  {loc.  cit.)  says  that  600,000  rix-dollars 
were  paid,  Koch  and  Schoell  (xiii.  256)  six  '  tonnes  d'or '  and  277,000  rix-dollars 
arrears  of  contributions,  Stenzel  (iii.  270)  600,000  thalers  and  271,000  arrears, 
Heinemann  (iii.  218)  695,000  thalers,  Coxe  and  Lord  Mahon  150,000Z.,  a  sum  roughly 
equivalent  to  650,000  thalers. 
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powers  in  the  treaties,  for  obtaining  the  assent  and  assistance  of 
the  emperor,  for  communicating  them  to  the  tsar  and  procuring 
his  concurrence  and  eventual  help,  against  the  conclusion  of  a 
separate  peace  by  any  party,  and  in  regard  to  Holstein-Gottorp. 
Hanover  assured  to  Denmark  possession  of  the  princely  portion  of 
the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  eventual  compensation  to  the  duke  therefor 
to  be  determined  at  the  Brunswick  congress.  If  a  prince  of 
Holstein  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  he  must  resign  his 
German  dominions  to  the  next  agnate,  nor  should  a  king  of  Sweden 
ever  possess  anything  in  Holstein. 

The  day  before  the  Danish-Hanoverian  treaty  was  ratified  a 
separate  article  was  agreed  to,  which  bound  the  parties  to  share 
equally  in  any  compensation  to  be  paid  to  Holstein-Gottorp. 
This  was  of  importance  in  later  years,  as  George  and  his  son,  in 
view  of  the  delay  which  occurred  in  handing  over  Bremen,  of  the 
enormity  of  the  Danish  exactions  there,  of  the  fact  that  after  all 
Hanover  had  to  purchase  the  duchies  from  Sweden,  and  of  the 
duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp's  conduct  in  connexion  with  Eussia, 
alike  refused  to  take  any  part  in  such  compensation.* 

Hanover  then  was  exempted  from  liability  in  regard  to  the  siege 
of  Stralsund.  But  this  immunity  was  really  bought  by  George's 
private  undertaking  to  send  a  British  fleet  to  the  Baltic  to  take 
part  therein,^  for  the  danger  from  Hesse  or  France  was  but 
chimerical. 

Before  the  fleet  sailed  the  British  government  delivered 
through  its  envoy  Jefferyes  at  Stralsund  a  strongly  worded  protest 
against  the  Ordinance  of  Privateers,*^  with  a  demand  for  payment 
of  the  damages  claimed  and  for  the  regulation  of  all  matters 
relating  to  trade  upon  the  basis  of  existing  treaties.  But  Jefferyes, 
on  presenting. a  memorial  to  this  effect,  was  answered  by  Miillern 
that  nothing  more  was  being  done  than  had  formerly  been  done  by 
Great  Britain  herself  in  time  of  war.  Though  no  reparation  had 
boen  made  for  the  damages  inflicted  upon  Swedish  trade,  the 
claims  on  that  account  were  by  no  means  abandoned.^  When, 
after  much  delay,  the  memorial  was  presented  to  Charles,  the  reply 
(31  May)  was  quite  brief,  referring  Jefferyes  to  the  answer  given 
him  at  Bender  in  1711.  The  ordinance,  he  was  informed,  was 
only  intended  to  meet  the  artifices  contrived  to  gain  access  to  the 
forbidden  ports.**     Miillern  had  shortly  before  told  him  that  the 

*  Hence  the  cccurronce  of  a  translation  of  the  treaty  among  papers  of  1728,  as 
noted.  We  may  remark,  as  to  the  Prusso-Hanoverian  treaty,  that  Frederick  William 
also  sought  to  renew  the  defensive  alliance  of  1690  with  Great  Britain  (see  an  orijrinal 
letter  of  Bouet  of  17  May,  o.s..  Record  Office,  Prussia). 

*  See  ante,  p.  73.  *  For  which  see  ante,  p.  70. 
■  Jefferyes,  29  March,  o.s.,  Record  Office,  Sweden  17. 

*  '  Non  eo  animus  est  prohibendi  omne  in  marl  Balthico  commerciorura  exer- 
citium,  sed  saltem  illud  quod  loca  vetita  respicit'  {ibid,  ^i  May,  o.s.) 
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Swedes  considered  none  so  hostile  to  them  as  the  king  of  England, 
'  because  he  had  not  only  by  letter  disswaded  the  king  of  Prussia 
from  entering  into  a  treaty  of  accommodation  with  Sweden,  but 
likewise  had  encourag'd  him  to  proceed  in  his  designs,  and  had 
promis'd  to  lend  him  supplys  and  powerful  assistances.'  '•• 
Jefferyes  took  occasion  to  remark  that  he  would  certainly  not  yield 
to  force,  who  had  defied  the  whole  Ottoman  empire  with  some 
thirty  of  his  subjects.'" 

The  fleet  sailed  at  the  end  of  May.  Command  was  given 
to  Admiral  Sir  John  Norris,  a  seaman  of  tried  experience,  who 
had  risen  to  be  commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  since 
1711  had  been  unemployed.  It  consisted  of  eighteen  ships  of 
the  line,  with  the  *  Mermaid,'  32  guns,  and  the '  Drake '  sloop,  16. 
The  *  Cumberland '  and  *  Norfolk,'  80  guns,  displayed  respec- 
tively his  flag  and  that  of  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Hardy ;  next 
in  rating  came  the  '  Essex'  and  '  Burford,'  of  70  guns ;  the  others 
were  the  'Plymouth,'  '  Ripon,'  and  'Dreadnought,'  64,  and  eleven 
54's.  The  expedition  reached  the  Sound  on  10  June  (30  May,  old 
style).  The  first  point  had  been  the  isle  of  Flekker,  in  the  mouth  of 
Christiansand  Fjord,  where  the  '  Chatham  '  and  *  Bonaventure,'  with 
merchantmen  from  east-coast  ports,  awaited  the  admiral's  coming. 
The  whole  fleet,  106  sail,  got  out  thence  on  7  June,  and  three  days 
later  joined  at  Elsinore  the  Dutch  fleet  of  twelve  men-of-war  and 
upwards  of  two  hundred  merchantmen,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Lucas  de  Veth.^^ 

"  The  same,  21  May,  o.s.  Similarly  the  Swedes  at  Vienna  later  attributed  the  ill- 
success  of  their  negotiations  there  to  king  George's  machinations  (Schaub,  28  August, 
ibid.  Germany  32).  To  a  despatch  of  Jefferyes  of  17  May,  o.s.,  Townshend  replied 
that  the  king  was  not  surprised  'that  the  Swedes,  who  have  so  long  and  so  unjustly 
insulted  the  British  subjects,  and  have  done  them  such  great  damages,  should  upon 
the  sailing  of  the  fleet  be  apprehensive  of  extraordinary  designs  against  them.  It  is 
very  natural  that  those  who  have  given  such  severe  provocations  should  frame  to 
themselves  strange  schemes,  such  as  their  fears  may  suggest.  However  our  pi'o- 
ceedings  are  upon  a  fair  and  honest  foot.'  If  the  king  of  Sweden  would  let  British 
commerce  go  free  and  undisturbed,  and  would  pay  compensation,  he  would  soon  find 
that  the  fleet  had  no  such  designs  as,  for  instance,  the  aid  to  Sweden's  adversaries 
supposed  by  Miillern  (31  May,  o.s.,  ibid.  Foreign  Entry  Books,  155  A). 

'»  31  May  o.s. 

"  Authorities  for  Norris's  expedition  of  1715  :  at  the  Biitish  Museum,  his  journal. 
Add.  MS.  28128,  his  letter-books,  with  his  original  instructions,  28143-4,  original 
letters  to  him,  28154  ;  at  the  Eecord  Office,  his  despatches  to  Townshend,  Home 
Office,  Admiralty  39,  also  Admiralty,  Admirals'  despatches,  Baltic  1,  Orders  and 
Instructions  (Entry  Books)  47,  Secretaries  of  State's  letters  14,  Captains'  letters 
(Hopson)  H  9.  See  also  Michael,  Englisclic  Geschichte  im  aditzehnten  Jahrhimdcrt, 
pp.  710-32,  though  his  otherwise  excellent  account  is  marred  by  inaccuracies.  In 
particular  he  is  confused  in  his  dates,  partly  through  not  observing  that  8  July  on 
one  of  Norris's  despatches  (p.  723,  n.  3)  is  an  obvious  mistake  for  8  August,  and  that 
the  admiral  dates  in  the  old  style.  Thus  the  matters  related  on  p.  724,  lines  9  foil., 
took  place  not  at  Danzig,  but  at  Reval,  the  information  reaching  the  admirals  at  the 
latter  place  on  30  July  o.s.  The  second  paragraph  on  p.  725  relates  to  the  ?ame 
matter,  and  Norris  had  not  '  wieder  nach  Eeval  zu  fahren,'  being  already  there.    The 
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Norris  was  instructed  to  proceed  with  his  convoy  to  the  Baltic, 
to  escort  the  traders  safely  to  their  different  destinations,  and  to 
bring  them  back.     He  was  to  oppose  with  force  any  attempt  to 

nterfere  with  them  by  men-of-war  or  privateers.  If  the  Dutch 
fleet  did  not  arrive  in  the  Sound  within  three  or  four  days  of  his 
coming,  he  was  to  proceed  without  it.  Special  reference  was  made 
to  '  the  great  and  insupportable  loss  '  suffered  by  British  subjects  of 

ate  years  by  the  seizure  of  their  ships,  and  to  the  privateer  edict, 
with  its  *  unheard  of  innovations,  that  are  directly  contrary  to  all 

aw  and  reason  and  to  the  treaties  subsisting.'  Despatches  were 
to  be  forwarded  to  Jackson  and  Jefferyes,  desiring  them  to  make 
yet  further  representations  at  Stockholm  and  Stralsund,  insisting 
upon  freedom  of  trade  in  the  Baltic  in  accordance  with  existing 
treaties.  But  without  waiting  for  the  answers  Norris  was  to  take 
such  steps  as  should  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  convoy 
for  intercepting  any  Swedish  ships  that  he  might  meet  with,  to 
detain  them  until  a  satisfactory  answer  was  obtained,  and  in  case 
of  refusal  of  his  demands  to  bring  them  home  to  England.  A 
supplementary  instruction  ordered  him  '  to  treat  the  subjects  of  the 
czar  of  Muscovy  in  the  most  civil  and  friendly  manner,  his  majesty 
not  doubting  that  his  subjects  will  receive  the  same  treatment  in 
all  respects  at  the  hands  of  the  czar  and  his  officers.' 

Norris's  written  instructions  then  only  extended  to  the  protection 
of  trade  and  the  making  of  reprisals.  But  he  was  fully  apprised 
by  Bernstorfif  of  the  king's  wishes  in  regard  to  Stralsund. '^  Thus, 
in  answer  to  his  question  where  he  should  stay  while  waiting  to 
conduct  the  traders  back  from  their  destinations,  he  was  informed, 
*  The  best  station  for  hindering  the  transport  of  Swedish  forces  into 
Germany  is  about  the  isle  of  Bornholm,  or  before  the  harbour  of 
Carleskroon.'  ^^  And  when  the  siege  of  Stralsund  had  been  begun 
he  was  constantly  pressed  by  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Prussia, 
as  we  shall  see,  to  come  to  their  aid,  they  supposing  that  he  had 
definite  orders  to  do  so. 

How  far  Townshend  and  his  colleagues  were  privy  to  all  this  is 

two  letters  from  the  king  of  Prussia  (p.  723)  were  received,  that  of  27  July  at  Eeval 
on  17  August,  that  of  8  August  at  Danzig  on  the  31st.  On  p.  725  '  20  Juni '  should 
be  '  28  Juli,'  and  23,  two  lines  below,  is  23  July,  o.s.  Then  on  p.  721  the  figure  10  is 
perhaps  a  misprint  for  106,  the  number  of  vessels  with  Norris ;  but,  as  his  twenty 
warships  were  included  in  this  figure,  we  must  read  eighty-six.  Nor  did  Norris  join 
the  Dutch  fleet  on  the  high  sea,  but  at  Elsinore.  He  sighted  it  on  his  voyage  out, 
but,  owing  to  his  enforced  delay  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  De  Veth  reached  the  Sound 
before  him.  Norris  did  not  send  a  ship  to  Stralsund  (pp.  719,  722),  but  a  messenger 
by  land.  Captain  Fynboe.  The  Eiga  trade  was  not  dropped  (p.  722)  on  the  return 
from  Keval,  but  on  the  voyage  thither.  Nonis  did  not  so  much  seek  an  interview 
with  the  tsar  (p.  725,  bottom)  as  the  tsar  with  him.  Lastly,  the  statement  on 
p.  728, 1.  8,  is  out  of  place,  as  Townshend  did  not  refer  to  a  Baltic,  but  to  any  expedi- 
tion. ,'-  See  Michael,  p.  720. 
"  Queries  by  Norris  and  answers  thereto,  Add.  MS.  28154,  f.  56. 
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not  clear.  Some  members  of  the  government,  Lord  Orford,  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  particular,  strongly  objected  to  offensive 
action  being  taken  against  Sweden.  He  particularly  enjoined 
Norris  on  no  account  to  join  the  Danes  in  such  action,  and  the 
ammunition  supplied  to  the  fleet  was  limited  to  peace  require- 
ments. ^"^  Further  supplies,  Norris  was  privately  informed,  would 
be  furnished,  if  required,  by  the  Danes. •■^  But  ministers  knew 
that  the  siege  of  Stralsund  was  to  be  undertaken,  and  must  have 
perceived  the  use  to  which  the  instructions  to  make  reprisals  could 
be  put  in  that  connexion.  Townshend  makes  no  reference  indeed 
thereto  in  his  despatches.  The  admiral's  *  first  and  chief  point  of 
view,'  he  says,  must  be  the  safety  of  the  convoy ;  after  that  he  was 
to  apply  himself '  with  all  the  diligence  and  earnestness  '  he  could 
to  make  reprisals.  If  he  was  to  blockade  Carlskrona  it  was 
only  as  the  most  effectual  way  to  prevent  the  Swedes  attacking 
him. 

But  this  silence  was  equally  preserved  after  it  had  been 
decided  in  August  to  leave  a  certain  number  of  English  ships  in 
the  Baltic  during  the  winter  months,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
Danes.  If  Townshend  was  not  from  the  first  aware  of  the  manner 
in  which  Norris  was  being  urged  to  make  the  furtherance  of  the 
confederate  cause  the  main  object  of  his  cruise,  he  knew  it  later,  if 
not  in  the  course  of  his  official  work,  then  privately,  and  in 
particular  through  his  father-in-law.  Admiral  Aylmer,  who  was 
much  at  court,  and  from  whom  Sir  John  in  his  letters  concealed 
nothing.  We  cannot  but  conclude  that  Townshend  purposely 
omitted  from  his  despatches  all  reference  to  the  confederate  plans, 
in  order  that,  in  case  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  the  necessities  of 
British  commerce  should  appear  as  the  sole  ground  for  the  govern- 
ment's action. 

Of  the  pressure  put  upon  Norris  by  the  confederates  we  have 
full  knowledge  from  the  letters  he  received  and  his  replies  thereto. 
His  most  frequent  correspondent  was  Piichler,  the  Hanoverian 
resident  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  who  was  specially  entrusted 
with  the  transmission  of  the  English  despatches  to  him,  and  who 
took  up  the  cause  of  Denmark  as  his  own.  He  advised  Norris 
(1  June)  on  the  best  positions  from  which  he  might  blockade 
Carlskrona ;  he  expressed  (20  June)  the  king  of  Denmark's  dis- 
pleasure that  instead  of  doing  this  the  fleet  had  gone  directly  from 
Copenhagen  to  Danzig,  and  he  forwarded  a  series  of  later  appeals 
for  its  return  from  eastern  waters  to  save  the  Danish  flotilla 
attacking  Eiigen.^*^     Then  Eobethon,  the  influential  secretary,  also 

"  See  Norris'  of  30  July,  o.s.,  quoted  below,  p,  453.     Cp.  Michael,  p.  732. 

"  Queries  and  Answers,  as  above. 

'*  '  Vous  jugez  bien,  monsieur,  a  quelles  suites  on  doit  attendre  si  la  flotte  Danoise 
sera  battue  et  que  les  Su6dois  faisoient  leur  transport '  (24  July).     *  On  ne  pourra  rien 
faire  cette  campagne  si  la  flotte  Su6doise  reste  sup^rieure  en  mer '  (81  July).  , 
VOL.  XVII. — NO.  LXVII.  a  G 
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advised  upon  the  blockade  of  Carlskrona  (20  May,  o.s.),  and 
expressed  (21  June,  o.s.)  Bernstorff's  hope  that  Norris  would  soon 
return  and  post  himself  ofif  Bornholm,  suggesting  that  the  ships 
detached  to  protect  the  traders  at  different  ports  should  be  recalled, 
so  that  the  fleet  might  be  strong  enough  to  meet  the  Swedes,  even 
should  the  Dutch  contingent  hold  aloof.  The  king  of  Prussia 
himself  wrote  twice  to  like  effect, ^^  and  made  strong  representations 
in  London  about  the  justice  of  his  claims.  The  result  of  these 
entreaties  we  shall  see  as  we  follow  Norris  on  his  voyage. 

Immediately  upon  the  junction  of  the  fleets  at  Elsinore  a  council 
of  war  was  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  proceed  at  once  to 
carry  out  the  main  part  of  the  admiral's  instructions,  to  see  the 
traders  safely  to  their  different  destinations.  The  Dutch  admiral, 
it  appeared,  had  only  orders  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  case  his 
merchantmen  were  attacked.  The  whole  fleet,  338  sail,'*  quitted 
Danish  waters  on  17  June.'°  Bornholm  was  cleared  two  days 
later,  and  on  the  24th  Danzig  Bay  was  reached,  and  the  trade 
dropped  for  that  city  and  for  Konigsberg.  No  despatches  being  to 
hand,  sail  was  again  made,  and  on  arrival  off  Lyser  Ort  on  the 
27th  116  merchantmen,  under  escort  of  four  men-of-war,  separated 
for  Eiga.  The  next  point  was  Eeval,  whence  five  men-of-war 
sailed  on  1  July  with  54  traders  for  St.  Petersburg.  The  first 
portion  of  the  admirals'  task  was  thus  completed.  They  had  quite 
expected  to  be  attacked,  but,  as  we  now  know,  Charles  had  ordered 
that,  if  the  squadrons  were  combined,  no  attempt  should  be  made 
against  them,  but  all  intention  thereof  be  concealed,  and  the  object 
of  assault  be  made  the  Danes  and  Eussians.^*^ 

In  the  meantime  .Jackson  and  Jefferyes  had  received  the  fresh 
instructions  sent  to  them  by  Norris  from  Copenhagen  before  he 
left.  The  British  secretary,  Hanneken,  himself  carried  the  former 
across  to  Helsingborg ;  the  latter  went  to  Stralsund  by  the  hands 
of  Captain  Fynboe,  a  Holsteiner  in  the  English  army,  whose 
services  Norris  had  annexed  on  acount  of  his  accquaintance  with 
the  languages  of  North  Germany.     He  travelled  by  way  of  Gottorp, 

'"  27  July  and  8  August.  '  Ne  manquez  pas,  je  vous  en  prie,  de  vous  d^livrer  de 
cet  ambaras,  et  faites  en  sorte  que  la  flotte  de  Suede,  que  vous  pouvez  combattre  sans 
rien  risquer,  soit  du  moins  obligee  de  rentrer  incessamment  dans  ses  ports.'  His  first 
letter,  of  17  July,  only  asked  protection  for  his  ships  carrying  corn  from  Konigsberg  to 
Pomerania,  which  protection  Norris  was  able  to  give. 

"  This  figure  allows  for  306  merchantmen,  but  a  list  in  Add.  MS.  28154,  f.  97, 
gives  only  87  EngUsh  and  199  Dutch :  total,  286.  Of  these  107  Dutch  and  16  English 
were  bound  for  Eiga,  9  and  36  respectively  for  St.  Petersburg,  15  and  9  for 
Konigsberg ;  27  Dutch  were  for  Keval,  15  for  the  '  East  Sea,'  and  13  English 
for  Danzig.  None  are  mentioned  as  bound  for  Narva,  formerly  so  important  a 
trade  resort,  but  now  ruined  by  the  rise  of  St.  Petersburg  (cp.  George  Mackenzie, 
5  Nov.,  O.S.,  1714,  Eecord  Office',  Russia  8). 

'"  I  use  the  new  style,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

*•  EgenMndiga  Bref,  p.  409. 
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■where   Piichler   was,    to   consult   him   and   entrust  to    him    the 
admiral's  despatches  for  England.^^ 

The  two  ministers  were  instructed  to  demand  afresh  payment 
for  the  damages  done  to  British  shipping,  revocation  of  the 
privateer  edict,  and  freedom  of  commerce  in  the  Baltic.  They 
were  to  announce  that,  if  the  king  of  Sweden  refused  compliance, 
the  British  admiral  would  seize  all  Swedish  vessels  that  he  should 
meet  with,  and  detain  them  and  their  cargoes  until  satisfaction 
was  obtained.  Each  of  them  accordingly  delivered  a  memorial,  in 
which  the  claim  for  damages  was  placed  at  69,024L  2s.  9cZ., 
exclusive  of  the  reckoning  for  certain  ships  lately  taken  into 
Gothenburg.  The  senate  answered  Jackson  that  they  could  only 
consult  the  king,  and  forwarded  his  memorial  to  Stralsund. 
Miillern  told  Jefferyes  that  his  communication  amounted  almost  to 
a  declaration  of  war.^^  Townshend,  on  being  informed,  replied 
that  if  Miillern  looked  upon  the  remonstrance  in  that  light  certainly 
'  that  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable  edict '  relating  to  privateers 
must  be  similarly  regarded.  If  the  king  of  Sweden  would  give 
the  satisfaction  justly  demanded  he  would  see  the  fleet  return 
quietly  home.'' 

Charles's  reply  did  not  reach  the  British  government  till  Septem- 
ber, by  which  time  the  fate  of  Stralsund  was  practically  sealed.  It 
was  dated  4  July,  old  style,  but  delivered  through  Gyllenborg  in 
London,  as  Charles  professed  to  believe  that  Jefferyes  had  exceeded 
his  instructions  and  would  be  disavowed.  We  shall  cite  its 
contents  later. 

Leaving  Eeval  on  6  July,  the  admirals  spent  some  days  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  looking  out  for  Swedes  and  taking 
soundings,  and  then  sailed  southwards,  arriving  in  Danzig  roads 
on  the  21st.  Here  they  learnt  that  Stralsund  was  definitely 
invested,  that  the  Swedes  had  sailed  out  of  Carlskrona,  and  that 
the  Danes  having  in  consequence  retired  to  their  own  waters,  their 
flotilla  in  Eiigen  Bay  was  in  grave  danger.  But  Norris  could  not 
help  them.  In  those  days  the  transmission  of  despatches  to 
commanders  abroad  took  time,  and  their  punctual  delivery  was 
uncertain.  Norris  hoped  to  find  awaiting  his  colleague  at 
Danzig  orders  which  would  enable  him  to  join  m  an  attack  upon 
the  Swedish  fleet.  He  could  not  venture  it  alone,  for  he  had  four- 
teen only  of  his  own  ships  with  him  ;  and  join  the  Danish  fleet  he 
might  not.  But  it  was  found  that  the  desired  despatches  had  been 
sent  on  to  Jleval.     Two  of  the  fastest  sailers  of  the  fleet  were  sent 

^'  Journal,  1  and  2  June,  o.s. ;  to  Townshend  on  the  latter  date.  Home  Office,  Ad- 
miralty 39. 

"  Jackson,  17  and  18  June,  o.s.,  Jefferyes,  14  June,  e.g..  Record  Office,  Sweden  21 
and  17.     Jackson's  memorial  is  printed  by  Lamberty  (ix.  250). 

"  To  Jefferyes,  1  July,  o.s.,  loc.  cit, 

o  o  2 
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to  bring  them  back,  but  six  days  were  thus  lost.  At  Eeval  Norris 
had  obtained  from  De  Veth  the  promise  to  join  '  in  such  a  cruise 
as  will  not  only  serve  for  the  security  of  our  commerce,  but  also 
enable  me  to  answer  the  other  purposes  of  his  majesty  as  far  as 
the  time  will  allow.'  ^^  But  now  the  Dutch  admiral  *  found  in  the 
Dutch  prints  that  the  states  had,  since  his  coming  from  Holland^ 
given  a  public  account  that  his  orders  were  to  observe  an  exact 
neutrality,'  and  therefore  declined  to  take  offensive  action.^^  When 
the  despatches  arrived  they  were  found  to  contain  Townshend's  of 
14  June,  o.s.,  already  cited,  and  others  which  merely  expressed 
the  king's  satisfaction  with  the  decision  of  the  two  admirals  in  the 
first  place  to  see  the  traders  safely  to  their  ports.  De  Veth 
received  no  orders  to  take  the  offensive,  and  consequently  declined 
to  do  so.  The  St.  Petersburg  traders  had  been  ordered  to  be 
ready  to  sail  thence  on  10  August,  and  must  be  met.  Con- 
sequently there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  return  to  Eeval. 
Sail  was  made  on  28  July,  and  the  confederates  were  left  to 
defend  themselves  as  best  they  might.  Eeval  roads  were  re-entered 
on  3  August. 

The  fleet  remained  there  on  this  occasion  three  weeks,  it  being 
found  necessary  to  allow  the  merchantmen  at  St.  Petersburg  ten 
days  further  to  complete  their  cargoes.  The  time  was  fully  occu- 
pied in  a  way  which  we  shall  notice  later.  On  10  August  came  a 
despatch  from  Townshend  of  5  July,  old  style,  and  that  from  Eobe- 
thon  of  21  June,  old  style,  before  noticed.  To  the  latter  Norris 
replied  that  he  must  leave  guard  ships  at  Eiga  and  Danzig,  as 
those  roads  were  open  and  undefended.  He  would  use  all  the  haste 
he  could, in  bringing  back  the  convoy,  in  order  to  be  free  afterwards 
to  take  up  the  desired  position  off  Bornholm.  Townshend  informed 
him  that  the  Dutch  ambassadors  in  London  had  announced  that 
the  states-general  had  given  orders  to  Lintelo,  their  minister  at 
Berlin,  to  go  to  Stralsund  to  make  upon  the  king  of  Sweden  like 
demands  to  those  made  by  Great  Britain,  and,  if  satisfaction  were 
refused,  to  direct  De  Veth  in  similar  fashion  to  make  reprisals. 
But  on  communicating  this  information  to  his  colleague  Norris 
was  answered  that  De  Veth  had  received  definite  orders  to  the 
contrary — namely,  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  defensive. 

Waiting  for  Norris  at  Eeval  was  a  Danish  frigate,  bearing 
letters  to  him  from  Piichler  of  28  June,  from  the  Danish  ministers 
Krabbe  and  Sehestedt  of  6  July,  and  from  Admiral  Eaben  of  the 
8th.     The  first-named  adjured  him  to  blockade  Carlskrona,  and  to 

^*  To  Townshend,  24  June,  o.s.  To  Kobethon  Norris  wrote  the  next  day,  '  I  cannot 
sufficiently  express  the  good  behaviour  of  Monsieur  de  Veth  in  his  readiness  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  us.' 

*'  Journal,  11  July,  o.s.  Particulars  of  the  Dutch  position  may  be  read  in 
Dr.  Bussemaker's  work  in  Bydragen  voor  vaderl.  Gesch.  en  Oudheidkunde,  ser.  iv. 
vol.  1.  pta.  3,  4  (1900). 
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let  the  king  of  Denmark  know  when  he  could  reach  those  waters, 
and  how  long  he  could  stay.  Raben  desired  to  concert  a  joint  plan 
of  action  for  the  British  and  Danish  fleets.  The  others  made  like 
requests.  Norris  replied  politely,  saying  that  he  would  bring  the 
fleet  to  Copenhagen  as  soon  as  possible,  and  be  ready  then  to 
execute  his  master's  further  commands. 

What  he  thought  of  it  all  we  know  from  his  letter  to  A.ylmer 
of  30  July,  o.s. 

You  see  the  state  I  am  in  ....  I  have  orders,  as  Lord  Orford  was 
pleased  to  express  himself  in  presence  of  Lord  Townshend,  that  I  should 
not  on  any  occasion,  though  I  were  weaker  than  the  Swedes,  join  the 
Danes  or  act  with  them,  and  that  very  article  of  joining  the  Danes  was 
scratched  out  of  my  Queries.  I  pray  Mo*".  Kobethon  may  be  made  sensi- 
ble of  this,  how  hard  it  seems  for  a  servant  of  our  Master's  to  report  I 
am  to  do  that  which  my  directions  forbid  me.  ...  I  must  be  excused  for 
my  concern,  for  my  reputation  is  much  more  valuable  than  my 
being,  and  since  from  my  youth  I  never  avoided  a  warlike  action 
that  was  in  my  power,  so  I  will  preserve  that  character  till  I  am  no 
more.  ...  I  will  not  make  further  complaints  of  what  you  know  I  have 
just  cause  to  do  in  the  ill  manner  the  Admiralty  have  sent  me  in  for  a 
state  of  war.  Lord  Orford  declaring  there  could  be  no  such  thing,  and 
would  only  allow  me  the  ammunition  of  peace.^^ 

On  17  August  came  in  the  king  of  Prussia's  letter  of  27  July. 
Norris  could  only  reply  to  it  that  the  Dutch  admiral  would  not 
take  the  offensive  with  him,  and  that  he  had  no  orders  to  join  the 
Danish  fleet.  His  tone  to  Robethon  and  to  Piichler  by  the  same 
post  was  distinctly  curt.  To  Aylmer  he  wrote  that  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  pressed  him  *  to  leave  all  other  business  and  join  the 
Danes,  which  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs  is  impossible,  if  I 
had  orders.'  ^'^ 

Eeval  was  at  length  left  in  a  violent  gale  on  24  August,  and  the 
St.  Petersburg  convoy  coming  up  next  day,  after  having  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  the  Dutch  man-of-war  '  't  Huis  te  Warmelo  '  by 
striking  a  rock  in  those  dangerous  and  little  known  waters,  the 
homeward  voyage  was  begun.  Danzig  was  reached  on  the  31st, 
and  there  the  Riga  merchantmen  were  found,  arrived  before  their 
time.  Now  Norris  received  his  third  letter  from  the  king  of 
Prussia,  of  8  Aug.,  and  as  he  also  had  news  from  Piichler  of  the 

2^  Norris  had  been  informed  before  he  started  that  the  Danes  would  supply  him 
with  extra  ammunition,  if  it  were  required,  and  with  hospital  accommodation ;  also 
that  any  prizes  he  might  take  might  be  delivered  into  their  charge  at  Copenhagen 
(Queries  and  Answers,  Add.  MS.  28154,  f.  3). 

-'  In  the  same  letter,  8  Aug.,  o.s. :  '  It  looks  to  me,  if  the  Swedes  continue  with 
that  force  in  the  sea  when  we  come  dov/n  with  our  trade,  that  they  will  attack  us, 
their  ships  being  larger,  and  no  great  difference  in  the  number  of  our  cannon.  But  I 
think  we  have  been  more  used  to  action  than  the  Swedes,  and  must  value  ourselves 
something  on  our  experierjce.' 
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sea-fight  of  thab  day,  wherein  the  Danes,  using  (as  Norris  had 
urged  them  to  do)  their  whole  available  force,  had  had  the  mastei-y, 
he  was  able  to  reply  that  this  news  gave  him  the  greatest  satis- 
faction, and  that  the  affair  of  Stralsund  would  now  easily  be 
carried  through.^^ 

On  3  September,  eleven  ships  coming  in  from  Konigsberg,  the 
convoy  was  complete,  and  next  day  it  started  homewards,  340  sail. 
Bad  weather  delaying  it  under  Bornholm,^^  Danish  waters  were  not 
reached  till  the  13th.  A  frigate  of  that  nation  now  brought  an 
important  despatch  from  Townshend  of  2,  August,  old  style. 

Prussian  and  Danish  expostulations  had  not  been  confined 
to  Norris,  but  had  been  vehemently  expressed  at  the  court  of 
St.  James's.  Frederick  William  wrote  twice  to  George  on  the 
subject.^"  The  failure  to  fight  the  Swedes,  it  was  contended,  was 
a  clear  breach  of  Hanoverian  engagements.  Peremptory  demands 
were  made  that  the  merchantmen  should  be  sent  home  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  that  the  British  squadron  should  remain  in  the 
Baltic  in  the  confederate  cause. 

But  this  could  not  be.  In  the  first  place  the  traders  had  still 
the  North  Sea  to  cross  ;  in  the  second  a  junction  with  the  Danish 
fleet  would  be  a  definite  act  of  hostility  against  Sweden.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  Norris  had  received  orders  not  to  join  the 
Danes,  for  this  that  he  declined  the  tsar's  request  to  take  on  board 
his  ship  a  Muscovite  officer,  who  should  see  for  himself  the  state  of 
the  Swedish  fleet.^^  Thirdly,  the  fleet  had  neither  provisions  nor 
munitions  of  war  for  a  stay  in  the  Baltic,  and  these  could  not  be 
provided  by  the  Danes,  for  it  was  more  than  they  could  do  to 
furnish  their  own. 

The  discussions  ended  in  a  compromise,^^  the  terms  of  which 
were  conveyed  to  Norris  in  the  despatch  mentioned.  The  king 
approved  his  conduct,  considering  the  safe  return  of  the  convoy 
•  of  the  last  consequence  to  the  nation.'  But  only  a  part  of  the 
services  contemplated  had  been  performed ;  the  king  of  Sweden 
had  made  no  reply  to  the  demands  made  upon  him ;  if  the  fleet 
came  home  the  Swedes  would  again  be  masters  of  the  sea, 
British  commerce  would  be  exposed  to  the  same  violences  and 
interruption  as  before,  and  the  desired  reprisals  could  not  be  made. 
The  king  had  therefore  decided,  *  in  order  to  support  the  right  of 
his  people  and  the  just  demands  he  has  made  in  their  behalf,'  to 

=*  Similarly  to  Aylmer,  22  Aug.,  o.s. :  the  Danish  victory  '  must  make  everything 
easy  to  their  Maj'^  of  Denmark  and  Prussia  in  the  afifair  of  Stralsund.'  In  regard  to 
the  orders  given  to  De  Veth  he  wrote,  '  When  I  see  you  I  will  tell  you  more  my  opinion 
on  that  head  than  is  proper  to  write  in  a  letter  that  goes  by  the  Post.' 

^  I  do  not  find  anything  to  support  Michael's  suggestion  (p.  72G)  that  the  delay 
under  Bomholm  was  made  with  the  object  of  covering  the  operations  against  Eiigen. 

*"  15  and  27  July,  Michael,  pp.  723,  725. 

="  27  June,  o.s.,  Add.  MS.  28144.  s2  g^g  Michael,  pp.  726-7. 
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leave  a  portion  of  Norris's  command  in  the  Baltic ;  and,  as  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  ships  could  not  be  left  to  oppose  the  Swedes  alone, 
the  detachment  was  to  join  and  act  in  concert  with  the  Danish 
fleet.  Unless,  when  the  despatch  arrived,  the  season  were  too  far 
advanced  for  further  operations,  Norris  was  to  appoint  eight  ships, 
under  command  of  a  discreet  officer,  not  a  flag,  to  perform  this 
service. 

The  Hanoverians  then  had  gained  the  victory  in  the  London 
councils.  The  English  ministers  had  been  obliged  to  assent  to  the 
employment  of  a  British  naval  force  to  help  to  reduce  Stralsund. 
The  plea  of  commercial  interest  was  but  a  cloak ;  the  season  for 
trade  was  over,  and  if  the  privateers  came  out  again  they  would 
find  no  prey.  Norris  openly  stated  in  his  reply  to  Townshend 
that  Eiigen  would  probably  be  conquered  by  21  Oct.,  meaning  that 
the  eight  ships  would  then  return. 

Command  of  them  was  given  to  Captain  Edward  Hopson,  of 
the  '  Burford,'  and  in  the  choice  of  the  other  captains  regard  was 
had  to  political  opinions,  as  well  as  to  the  efficiency  of  their  vessels. 
The  instructions  which  Norris  gave  to  Hopson  were  based  upon 
Townshend's  despatch.  He  was  to  arrange  with  the  Danish 
admiral  for  supplies  of  provisions,  &c.  If  his  stores  were  reduced 
to  a  seven  weeks'  supply,  and  he  could  not  replenish  them,  he 
might  use  his  judgment  about  returning  home. 

Norris  himself  and  De  Veth  passed  the  Grounds  on  14  Sept. 
Some  days  were  spent  in  arranging  for  supplies  to  Hopson  and  in 
complimentary  visits  to  the  court,  more  in  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to  leave  the  Sound.  This  could  not  be  done  till  10  Oct.  Renewed 
tempests  attended  the  voyage  home,  scattering  the  fleet  to  all 
points  of  the  compass.  However  the  Nore  was  at  length  reached, 
without  loss  to  the  king's  ships,  on  29  Oct. 

The  immediate  effect  of  Hopson's  reinforcement  was  to  send 
two  or  three  of  the  Danish  ships  into  harbour  for  repairs.  For 
two  months  the  combined  fleet  sailed  backwards  and  forwards  to 
and  from  Eiigen.  Hopson  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
provisions,  in  spite  of  the  undertaking  to  supply  him,  and  of  the 
omission  to  summon  him  to  take  part  in  the  Danish  admiral's 
councils.  This  latter  neglect,  however,  was  remedied  after 
remonstrance.  Nothing  of  importance  was  done,  and  orders  to 
return  home  were  gladly  received.  Copenhagen  was  left  on 
31  Dec,  and  eleven  days  later  Hopson  was  safely  at  the  Nore. 

How  far  the  presence  of  the  eight  English  ships  contributed  to 
the  fall  of  Stralsund  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Eiigen  was  not  taken 
till  two  clear  months  after  Norris's  departure.  There  was  plenty  of 
time  for  the  Swedish  fleet  to  come  to  its  relief.  Did  that  fleet 
remain  in  Carlskrona  because  the  addition  of  the  English  ships 
gave  the  Danes  the  superior  force,  or  because,  in  that  exceptionally 
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stormy  autumn,  and  in  the  miserable  state  of  its  equipment,  it 
dared  not  face  the  elements?^'  Had  Charles  been  in  command 
neither  consideration  would  have  weighed.  But,  ho^Yever  this  may 
be,  it  is  clear  that  George  got  off  his  engagements  at  a  very  cheap 
cost  to  his  electorate. 

One  more  episode  remains  to  be  told,  of  great  interest  to  Norris 
and  of  considerable  importance  to  his  country.  Peter  the  Great 
had  welcomed  the  advent  of  a  fleet  which  would  open  trade  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  Riga,  and  possibly  engage  his  foes  in  battle.*''^ 
As  soon  as  he  heard  that  Norris  had  reached  Reval  he  sent  to  him 
his  secretary,  Ostermann,  earnestly  desiring  that  he  should  stay  till 
he  himself  came  over.^^  Necessities  of  the  convoy  and  of  weather 
forbade  this  then,  but  on  the  second  visit  to  Eeval  the  Russian 
fleet  was  found  there,  nineteen  sail  of  the  line.  Count  Apraksin  in 
command,  Peter  on  a  62-gun  ship  as  vice-admiral  of  the  blue. 
Three  weeks  of  festivity  ensued.  Peter  entertained  the  foreign 
admirals  and  officers ;  they  received  him,  the  tsarevna,  and  the 
court  on  board  to  dinners  and  dances.  The  governor  of  Reval  did 
his  part  by  getting  married,  and  giving  the  occasion  for  a  festivity, 
at  which  Peter's  taste  for  riotous  conviviality  no  doubt  found  full 
licence.  He  examined  carefully  every  detail  of  the  English  ships, 
and  Norris  was  allowed  freely  to  inspect  his.  He  found  three  new 
60-gun  ships  built  at  St.  Petersburg  *  in  every  way  equal  to  the 
best  of  that  rank  in  our  country,  and  more  handsomely  finished.'  ^ 
The  powder-room  arrangements  he  considered  superior.  The  tsar, 
he  says,  had  'two  English  builders  that  have  shown  themselves 
great  masters  ;  all  his  want  is  to  make  seamen,  which  he  labours  to 
do  out  of  his  soldiers.'  '"^  Norris  advised  him  to  make  Cronslot 
his  mercantile  emporium,  as  more  accessible  than  St.  Petersburg. 
The  intermediary  between  the  monarch  and  the  admiral  was  the 
Scotch  doctor  Robert  Erskine,  who  was  much  in  favour,  says  Norris, 
and  by  his  influence  of  great  service  to  the  British.^^  The  two 
parted  on  excellent  terms  with  each  other,  Peter  conceiving  an 

"  Cp.  Droysen,  iv.  ii.  142.     Michael  (p.  729)  takes  the  former  view. 

"  He  early  made  himself  safe  from  possible  interference  with  his  Finland  opera- 
tions by  hurrying  off  all  his  galleys  at  St.  Petersburg  to  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
Bothnian  Gulf,  where  great  ships  could  not  follow.  He  even  proposed,  in  view  of 
the  promised  security  of  trade,  to  revoke  his  late  edict  for  its  retransference  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Archangel,  and  was  only  deterred  therefrom  by  the  impossibility  of 
transporting  the  goods  already  warehoused  at  the  latter  port  before  the  summer 
should  be  ended  (Mackenzie,  4  April,  o.s.,  1715,  Kecord  Office,  Russia  8). 

*^  The  original  letter  from  Peter  in  Eussian  is  preserved  (Add.  MS.  28154,  f.  183). 

*'  To  Aylmer,  30  July,  o.s. ;  similarly  to  Townshend,  same  date. 

"  To  Robethon,  same  date. 

'*  To  Aylmer,  22  August,  o.s.  This  was  the  man  who  later  was  accused  of  in- 
spiring the  tsar  with  Jacobite  sentiments.  He  was  a  brother  of  Sir  John  Erskine  and 
a  cousin  of  Lord  Mar.  His  name  usually  appears  as  Areskine ;  Norris  ppells  it 
Eraskin.    He  thought  him  a  man  of  sense  and  honour. 
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esteem  for  Norris,  which  led  him  at  a  later  date  to  offer  him  the 
supreme  command  of  his  navy. 

About  the  time  that  Norris  returned  to  Copenhagen  Count  Gyllen- 
borg  at  length  presented  his  master's  reply  to  the  British  demands. 
It  set  forth  that,  but  for  Charles's  assurance  of  the  friendship  of  the 
king  of  England  and  the  moderation  of  his  ministers,  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  receive  as  a  declaration  of  war  a  document 
filled  with  terms  and  threats  such  as  would  scarcely  be  used 
between  sovereign  and  sovereign  even  after  a  rupture.  The 
despatch  without  proper  notice  of  so  considerable  a  squadron  to 
the  Baltic  came  as  a  surprise.  He  had  expressed  readiness  to  give 
all  reasonable  satisfaction  for  injuries  to  English  vessels  inflicted 
contrary  to  the  tenour  of  the  treaties  and  of  his  ordinances. 
Nothing  was  being  done  under  the  edict  complained  of  that  had 
not  been  done  in  former  years  by  England  against  France.  The 
blockade  of  the  prohibited  ports  could  the  less  be  removed,  seeing 
that  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  against  the  clear  sense  of  the 
treaties  of  1661  and  1700,  had  been  furnishing  the  tsar  with  every- 
thing he  needed,  even  with  ships  of  war  with  officers  and  crews 
complete,  so  that  it  might  be  said  that  his  fleet  was  not  Muscovite, 
but  Anglo-Dutch.  The  surest  way  to  re-estabHsh  freedom  of  trade 
would  be  for  the  king  of  England,  in  accordance  with  the  treaties, 
to  recover  for  the  king  of  Sweden  the  ports  taken  from  him  by  the 
tsar,  in  return  for  which  all  commercial  privileges  would  be  granted 
which  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Sweden  had  her  own  com- 
plaints against  Great  Britain.  Former  injuries  to  her  shipping  had 
never  been  repaired  ;  engagements  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion  and  the  balance  of  power  in  the  north  had  never 
been  carried  out.  Yet  she  had  never  supplied  arms  to  the  enemies 
of  England  ;  on  the  contrary,  down  to  the  peace  of  Ryswick  she 
had  furnished  to  king  William  a  contingent  of  6,000  men,  and 
had  arranged  that  peace  herself.  The  British  squadron  should 
have  come  to  the  Baltic  rather  to  save  a  great  protestant  nation 
than  on  behalf  of  a  few  merchantmen.  Let  the  English  beware  of 
the  rising  power  of  the  tsar,  who  intended  to  monopolise  the 
Baltic  trade.  Let  their  fleet  be  employed  not  to  destroy  Sweden, 
but  to  save  her.  - 

In  support  of  this  document  Gyllenborg  advanced  (1)  a 
protest  of  1689  by  Charles  XI  against  the  prohibition  of  trade 
with  France,  (2)  a  memorial  by  the  Swedish  minister  to  the 
lords  justices  in  1697,  showing  that,  in  spite  of  the  hard  treat- 
ment of  Swedish  ships  during  the  war,  the  king  had  not  on 
that  account  withheld  his  stipulated  aid.  The  present  prohibi- 
tion, said  Gyllenborg,  would  have  been  exactly  parallel  to  that  of 
1689,  had  it  been  extended  to  all  the  enemy's  coasts  instead  of  to 
three  or  four  ports  only.     Charles  XI  had  ordered  his  protests  to 
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be  made  by  instances  tres  i)ressantes,  mais  de  hoiiche,  et  avec 
toiite  la  douceur  imayinahle.  Would  not  a  like  method  have  been 
preferable  in  the  x^resent  instance  to  the  memoire  mcna^ant  de 
monsieur  Jeffreys  ?  Would  it  not  have  had  more  effect,  and  had  not 
the  king  of  Sweden  the  right  to  expect  such,  rather  than  a  kind  of 
declaration  of  war  ? '' 

Thus  Charles  founded  his  cause  upon  pleas  of  precedent  and 
justice,  recking  nothing  of  difference  of  circumstance,  of  expedi- 
ence, of  the  little  chance  of  success  his  representations  had,  or  of 
his  desperate  situation.  The  representations  were  completed  by  a 
protest  against  the  addition  of  the  eight  English  ships  to  the 
Danish  fleet,  an  action  equivalent,  it  was  said  again,  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war."*" 

Townshend  in  reply  to  the  whole  *^  expressed  the  king's  surpripe 
that  after  the  treatment  suffered  from  the  Swedes  during  so  many 
years,  and  lately  pousse  a  toute  outrance,  such  terms  should  be 
used  of  the  measures  adopted  by  him  to  protect  the  interrupted 
commerce  of  his  subjects.  Gentle  measures,  arguments,  expostu- 
lation had  been  fully  tried  by  the  late  queen,  who,  when  these 
failed,  had  yet  taken  every  opportunity  to  show  her  friendly  feel- 
ing towards  Sweden,  but  to  her  death  could  get  no  redress  for 
the  injuries  complained  of.  The  present  king  had  made  similar 
instances,  and  had  hoped  that  on  the  king  of  Sweden's  return  the 
remedies  desired  would  be  granted.  Instead  of  that  the  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  vessels  had  been  pursued  with  greater  rigour, 
and  the  ordinance  of  Februarj'^  had  destroyed  all  hope  of  friendly 
treatment.  Claim  had  been  made  for  damages  to  the  amount  of 
over  69,000?.,  and  this  sum  had  been  since  increased.  The  trade 
was  not  only  of  private  interest,  but  by  the  nature  of  its  commodities 
of  vital  importance  to  the  state.  The  prices  of  naval  stores  had 
risen  by  forty  per  cent.,  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  seek  them  at 
great  expense  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  Hence  the  sending  of  the 
fleet,  which  had  put  the  king  to  enormous  expense,^^  which  he 
would  gladly  have  spared.  The  proceedings  of  the  allies  of  1689 
could  not  be  pleaded  in  justification,  for  the  exclusion  of  contra- 
band and  of  naval  stores  from  France  had  been  enforced  in  the 
interest  of  all  Europe.  The  king  had  been  absolutely  obliged  to 
send  the  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  and  to  leave  there  the  eight  ships  of 
war.  There  was  no  convention  with  Denmark  as  to  this,  as 
Gyllenborg  suggested.  If  tlie  presence  of  the  ships  were  objected 
to,  let  commerce  be  declared  free,  and  the  sums  claimed  be  paid ; 
they  would  then  be  recalled. 

^  All  the  above  is  from  Gylleuborg's  memorial  of  12  Sept.,  o.s.,  Eecord  Office, 
Sweden  ;  Charles's  instructions  therewith. 

*"  Gyllenborg,  3  Oct.,  o.s.,  ibid. ;  Lamberty,  ix.  297. 

*'  11  Oct.,  O.S.,  Eecord  Office,  Sweden.        «  The  snm.is  given  as  1G3,58U.  19s.  4d. 
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Here  we  have  a  quibble.  What  Gyllenborg  suggested  was 
that  the  eight  vessels  were  left  in  obedience  to  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  concluded  between  Hanover  and  Denmark  for  the  cession  of 
Bremen  and  Verden.  And  this  was  true  enough,  even  if  verbally, 
there  being  no  convention  between  Denmark  and  Great  Britain, 
Townshend  was  correct. 

A  fortnight  before  the  letter  quoted  was  written  Stade  and  the 
duchy  of  Bremen  were  at  length  handed  over  by  the  Danes  to 
Hanover.  The  stipulated  declaration  of  war  duly  followed. ^^  The 
arguments  brought  forward  in  the  Hanoverian  manifesto  *^  were 
much  the  same  as  those  contained  in  the  preambles  to  the  treaties. 
The  whole  blame  of  the  rupture  was  laid  upon  Charles,  disturber 
of  the  empire's  peace ;  George  figured  as  the  dutiful  upholder  of 
it. 

The  declaration  of  war  was,  of  course,  made  solely  on  the  part 
of  Hanover,  but  it  necessarily  prejudiced  the  relations  of  Sweden 
with  George's  greater  sovereignty.  By  itself  the  transference  of 
Bremen  and  Verden  to  Hanover  was  of  advantage  to  Great 
Britain.**-^  To  quote  the  words  of  Horatio  Walpole,  intimate  in  the 
councils  of  the  Townshend  ministry,  it  was  clearly  for  her  interest 
that  *  those  countries  which  command  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe 
and  Weser,  the  only  inlets  from  the  British  seas  in  Germany,  and 
which  in  case  of  any  disturbance  in  the  north  are  most  capable  of 
protecting  or  interrupting  the  British  trade  to  Hamburg,'  -"^ 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  Hanover  rather  than  of  Denmark  or  of 
Sweden.  Indeed,  the  arbitrary  and  violent  interference  of  the 
Danes,  since  their  occupation  of  Holstein,  with  British  shipping 
in  the  Elbe  had  been  the  subject  of  continual  complaint  and 
remonstrance,  never  redressed.  George  would  not  be  likely  to 
molest  the  vessels  of  his  own  subjects  ;  rather  he  might  be  expected 
to  grant  them  privileges.  It  was  true  that  he  laid  heavy  burdens 
on  the  importation  of  goods  competing  with  his  own  industries,  on 
woollen  cloth  in  particular  ;  but  these  imposts  dated  from  earlier 
times,  and  now  pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to 
relax  them.  Certainly  he  might  be  expected  to  encourage  English 
merchants  as  against  the  Dutch,  who  still  held  the  greater  portion 
of  this  as  of  the  Baltic  trade, *^  and,  indeed,  we  find  the  latter  in 
1717  resenting  his  new  imposts. 

But  what  of  the  consequences  in  the  north  ?  More  than  any- 
thing else  Charles  abhorred  the  idea  of  giving  up  any  fraction  of 

^'  15  Oct.  *'  Original  in  the  Staatsarchiv,  Hanover. 

*^  And  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  duchies  themselves  (see  Michael,  pp.  730-1). 

**  Tlie  Interest  of  Great  Britain  steadily  inirsued,  a  pamphlet  issued  by  Horatio 
Walpole  in  1743  in  answer  to  The  Case  of  the  Hanover  Troops  in  the  Pay  of  Great 
Britain  impartially  and  freely  examined,  an  indictment  of  British  continental  policy 
since  1714.     Cp.  also  Townshend  in  Coxe,  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  i.  87. 

*''  Cp.  Heeren,  Historical  Treatises,  pp.  273  foil. 
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the  dominions  he  had  inherited.  When  George  took  over  these 
provinces  of  his,  he  aroused  an  enmity  which  could  not  be 
expected  to  distinguish  the  elector  of  Hanover  from  the  king  of 
England.  Hanover  was  safe  enough  from  Charles's  menaces,  but 
England  in  the  following  years  had  to  suffer  from  serious  dread  of 
a  Swedish  invasion.  Besides,  the  change  of  mastership  in  the 
Baltic,  which  British  interference  hastened,  was  of  ill  consequence, 
for  Peter  the  Great  had  no  thought  but  for  the  advantage  of  his 
own  country.  And  so  when  we  find  the  Hanoverian  treaty 
arraigned  by  a  long  succession  of  pamphleteers  as  the  first  instance 
of  an  intentional  subordination  of  English  to  Hanoverian  interests 
we  must  agree  with  them  so  far  that  in  its  regard  at  least  the 
balance  of  advantage  was  against  Great  Britain.^^  But  it  is  difficult 
nevertheless  to  condemn  the  action  of  the  ministry  of  the  day. 
Was  it  worth  while,  as  they  saw  things,  to  try  to  retain  Charles's 
friendship  ?  The  commercial  quarrel  with  Sweden  must  be  either 
composed  or  prosecuted,  and  Charles  had  steadily  refused  to 
contribute  to  the  former  end.  He  made  demands,  but  offered  no 
favours  in  return ;  if  Great  Britain  fulfilled  those  demands,  she 
would  still  be  but  the  unprofitable  servant,  doing  that  which  was 
her  duty.  Naval  stores  must  be  got  from  the  Baltic.  The  tsar 
was  already  in  possession  of  the  chief  ports  from  which  they 
came.  There  was  a  better  prospect  of  commercial  advantage  from 
arranging  an  accord  with  him  than  in  restoring  to  Sweden  her 
former  supremacy.  It  could  not  be  foreseen  that  Russia  for  Sweden 
would  be  stork  for  log.  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  Charles, 
although  an  enemy,  would  be  dangerous.  His  cause  seemed  lost. 
He  would  be  fortunate,  considering  his  affection  for  the  forefront 
of  the  battle,  if  he  escaped  from  Stralsund  alive.^^  A  pacification 
seemed  imminent,  under  which  he  would  lose  his  German  and 
south-eastern  provinces,  retaining  only  Sweden  itself  and  Finland. 
It  was  surely  better  to  court  the  victor  than  the  vanquished. 
N  0  one  could  have  foretold  the  improbable  course  of  events,  have 
reckoned  with  the  personality  of  Goertz,  or  suspected  the 
difficulties  that  would  arise  with  yet  nascent  Russia.  No  govern- 
ment could  in  1715  have  found  arguments  to  oppose  the  royal 
wishes. 

To  return  to  events.     The  remaining  important  one  of  1715 

was   the   re-entry  of  Russia   into    the    field.     There    had  been 

considerable  friction  with  the  confederates  in  the  summer,^"  but  in 

September  and  October  treaties  were  signed  with  Denmark  and 

Prussia  which   engaged    Peter   to  furnish  fifteen    battalions    of 


"  Cp.  Ward,  Great  Britain  and  Hanover,  p.  105. 

^^  So  Croissi,  5  Nov.  1715  :  '  Je  ne  parle  point  de  sa  vie,  ce  qu'il  conte  pour  rien, 
puisque  tous  les  jours  11  la  prodigue  sans  aucune  necessity '  (Minist^re  dee  Affaires 
Etrang^res).  ««  Cp.  Droysen,  pp.  137-9, 
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infantry  and  1,000  horse  in  aid  of  the  operations  against  Sweden.^^ 
And  on  28  Oct.  Prince  Kurakin  signed  at  Greifswald  a  treaty  with 
the  king  of  England  which  guaranteed  to  Hanover  the  duchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verden,  and  to  the  tsar  Tngria,  CareUa,  and  Esthonia, 
with  the  town  and  district  of  Eeval/^  It  was  agreed  to  employ  all 
necessary  energy  in  prosecuting  the  war  with  that  end  in  view,  and, 
in  reference  to  the  treaties  between  Denmark,  Hanover,  and  Prussia, 
to  send  ministers  of  both  powers  to  Berlin  to  arrange  a  further 
convention  to  include  Eussia,  and  to  concert  measures  in  detail  for 
the  present  war  and  future  peace.  And,  further,  king  George 
agreed  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  tsar  agreed  reciprocally, 
to  advance  the  interests  and  second  the  intentions  of  each  other  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  The  preamble  to  the  treaty  set  forth,  as 
usual,  that  the  steps  taken  by  Charles  XII  to  light  the  flames  of 
war  in  the  empire  required  counter-undertakings  to  assure  its 
tranquillity  and  to  place  the  Swedish  provinces  therein  in  more 
pacific  hands. 

What,  meanwhile,  had  become  of  the  treaty  which  Louis  XIV 
had  made  with  Charles  on  3  April,^^  and  how  did  he  fulfil  its 
obligations,  first  as  to  the  subsidy,  and  secondly  as  to  employing 
his  good  offices  to  recover  for  the  Swedish  king  the  German 
provinces  which  he  had  lost  ? 

Of  the  first  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  instalments  were 
duly  paid.  In  the  second  matter  Louis,  not  content  with  the 
exertions  of  Count  Rottembourg,  his  envoy  at  Berlin,  sent  thither 
a  special  minister  in  the  person  of  the  count  de  Croissi,  own 
brother  to  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  director  of  foreign  affairs,  in- 
structing him  to  use  every  effort  to  bring  Prussia  and  Poland 
to  an  accommodation  with  Sweden,  in  order  to  recover  for  her 
the  losses  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Denmark.  Croissi  was  ordered 
to  visit  on  his  journey  Cassel,  to  learn  the  views  and  take 
the  advice  of  the  landgrave,  and  Wolfcnbiittel,  to  try  to  dis- 
cover the  intentions  of  the  king  of  England  through  that  related 
court.  But  to  attempt  an  arrangement  with  Denmark,  he  was 
told,  was  not  worth  while.  That  king  w^as  in  arms  against 
Sweden  without  a  shadow  of  justice,  and  solely  to  profit  by  her 
unfortunate  condition.  He  was  a  feeble,  irresolute  creature,  ready 
to  encroach  where  there  was  no  prospect  of  resistance,  but  prompt 

*'  Bacmeister,  Tagebuch  Peters  des  Grosscn,  ii.  15 ;  Kooh  and  Schoell,  xiii.  256 ; 
Droysen,  p.  139.  There  was  no  stipulation,  at  least  in  the  Danish  treaty  (6  Sept.),  that 
these  troops  were  to  be  employed  in  an  invasion  of  Scania,  as  is  stated  by  Droysen, 
p.  152,  following  Hojer ;  see  Holm,  p.  11.  They  were  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Stral- 
sund,  or  if  that  was  at  an  end  in  that  of  Wismar ;  and  they  were  to  be  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  Denmark. 

*'  Original  in  the  Staatsarchiv  at  Hanover,  ratified  by  the  tsar  at  St.  Petersbm-g 
18/29  Dec.  Kanke  (Prciissisclie  Geschichte,  v.  1)  gives  wrongly  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and 
Carelia.  *'  See  ante,  p.  75. 
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to  retreat  in  face  of  opposition.  Bremen  and  Holstein  must  at 
all  costs  be  restored  to  Charles,^^  the  more  so  as  to  expel  the  Danes 
from  the  former  duchy  was  the  only  way  to  save  it  from  the  king 
of  England.  As  to  Eussia,  there  was  no  hope  of  inducing  the  half- 
barbarian  tsar  to  resign  his  conquests.  But,  freed  from  her  other 
enemies,  Sweden  could  account  for  Russia  and  Denmark  by 
herself.  And  it  would  be  good  for  a  war-loving  prince  like  Charles 
to  be  so  occupied ;  otherwise  he  might,  for  instance,  revive  his 
mischievous  ideas  on  protestantism  in  the  empire. 

The  king  of  Prussia  was  to  be  warned  of  the  danger  to  his 
marches  of  Brandenburg,  in  case  of  a  success  by  Charles,  and  of  the 
overpowering  increase  of  the  might  of  Eussia,  and  pressed  to  give 
up  Stettin  on  the  terms  advocated  by  the  landgrave.  The  essence 
of  the  negotiation  was  to  be  peace  between  Sweden  and  Prussia."* 

The  mission  never  had  any  chance  of  success.  Croissi  learnt 
as  much  from  the  landgrave,  who  laid  the  blame  rather  upon 
Prussian  prevarication  than  on  Swedish  obstinacy.  He  found  the 
king  of  Prussia  at  Stettin  (or  Wollin)  on  9  May,  and  was  at 
Stralsund  on  the  14th,  just  missing  Vellingk,  to  whom,  as  well 
inclined  to  France,  he  had  been  particularly  recommended  to  address 
himself.  Staying  on  during  the  siege,  he  became  an  enthusiastic 
worshipper  of  Charles,  was  extremely  intimate  with  him  and 
constantly  in  his  company,  both  on  his  tremendous  rides  and  at 
home,  and  conversed  with  him  confidentially  on  all  subjects. 
Instead  of  persuading  him  to  peace  he  became  fired  with  his  zeal, 
and  set  himself  to  devise  schemes  for  his  benefit.  He  drew  upon 
himself  in  consequence  a  crushing  reproof. 

In  the  first  place  he  urged  upon  Charles  to  fall  in  with  the 
proposals  which  reached  him  from  the  Jacobites,  who  offered  to 
find  money  in  return  for  military  aid.^*^  To  foment  trouble  in 
England,  he  said,  would  be  proper,  since  king  George  was  now 
Sweden's  most  cruel  enemy.  Charles  admitted  the  advantage  to 
himself,  but  declined  his  consent,  on  the  ground  that  the  king  of 
England  had  not  declared  war  upon  him  (this,  of  course,  was  before 
the  Hanoverian  declaration  in  October).  His  sense  of  honour  was 
again  to  his  disadvantage.  But  Miillern  strongly  supported  the 
refusal  upon  other  grounds — namely,  that  the  king  had  enough 

*'  '  II  est  impossible  que  le  roi  de  Su^Je  fasse  la  paix  sans  obtenir  la  restitution  de 
ces  deux  duch^s.' 

"  Instructions  to  the  count  de  Croissi,  Rcccuil  des  Instructions  donndes  aiix 
Ambassadeurs  et  Ministres  de  France,  Su^de. 

***  What  these  proposals  were  we  know  from  the  Mdmoires  du  Mariclial  de  Berwick 
and  from  Bolingbroke's  '  Letter  to  Sir  William  Windham.'  7,000  or  8,000  men,  then 
at  Gottenburg,  instead  of  going  to  Stralsund,  were  to  be  landed  in  Scotland.  Berwick 
actually  handed  over  to  Sparre  at  Paris  the  sum  of  50,000  crowns,  but  Charles  would 
not  accept  the  money.  The  matter  was  also  opened  to  Gyllenborg  in  London.  Cp. 
Carlson,  pp.  95-7. 
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enemies  to  fight  already  without  adding  to  them  Great  Britain, 
that  he  had  no  troops  to  spare,  and  that  grave  mistrust  would  be 
excited  by  such  an  action  among  all  protestant  princes. 

In  the  second  place  Croissi  went  so  far  as  to  advise  his 
government  to  assemble  near  Metz  an  army  of  25,000  men,  que 
les  gazettes  ou  les  nonvelles  puhliques  feront  aisement  passer  pour 
estre  de  cinquante  mille.  The  Dutch  and  several  German  princes, 
he  said,  would  approve  of  this.  The  emperor,  threatened  by  the 
Turks,  could  not  interfere  ;  the  king  of  Prussia  would  be  terrorised. 
The  force  could  easily  reach  the  latter's  frontiers,  if  desired, 
through  the  friendly  lands  of  Hesse  and  Wolfenbiittel. 

The  answer  that  he  received  shows  clearly  that  Louis  XIV  had 
no  intention  of  doing  anything  which  might  draw  upon  himself  a 
fresh  war.  Croissi  had  been  informed  in  his  instructions  that  the 
British  malcontents  certainly  looked  to  the  king  of  Sweden  for 
help,  but  that  Louis  would  keep  his  promise  not  to  assist  the 
Chevalier  directly  or  indirectly.  Croissi  was  only  to  try  to  gather 
the  opinion  of  Charles  and  of  other  foreign  princes  on  the  subject. 
He  was  now,  therefore,  told  that  his  action  was  strongly  disapproved. 
The  king  of  Sweden  must  on  no  account  make  new  enemies.  He 
had  not  the  means  of  beginning  a  war  with  England,  even  if  He 
wished  it.  Louis,  while  peace  with  England  lasted,  would  adhere 
to  his  promise  and  not  attempt  to  disturb  that  country.  Again, 
any  force  assembled  near  the  German  frontier  might  draw  upon 
France  a  fresh  war.  Regies  voire  conduite  sur  le  principe  que  j'e 
veux  observer  la  paix,  et  pour  satisfaire  a  ma  parole  et  pour  le  hien 
general  de  mon  royaume,  et  ne  proposez  rien  qui  puisse  tendre  au 
renouvellement  d'une  guerre  qui  seroit  egalement  contraire  a  Vun  et  a 
Vautre.  The  king  of  Sweden  must  be  brought  to  write  to  the 
emperor  and  to  send  a  minister  to  Brunswick.-^"^  Accordingly  we 
find  Croissi,  after  Jane,  giving  no  more  hot-headed  advice,  but 
confining  himself  to  the  relation  of  passing  events,  of  the  progress 
of  the  siege,  and  of  ineffectual  negotiations  with  Prussia. 

Louis  XIV  died  in  September.  Sparre  and  Cronstrom,  the 
Swedish  ministers  at  Paris,  lost  no  time  in  submitting  to  the  new 
council  of  regency  memorials  recalling  obligations  and  appealing 
for  help.^^  But  as  early  as  21  Sept.  Lord  Stair  could  write, 
Le  nouveau  gouvernement  nous  veut  du  Men,  et  leur  nouveau  systeme 
a  hesoin  de  noiis.^^     The  regent  Orleans  had  no  intention  whatever 

^''  In  the  Handlingar  rorande  Skandhmviens  Historia,  vol.  x.,  we  have  Gyllen- 
borg's  complaints  to  Mullern  of  the  coldness  of  the  French  court,  and  Sparre's  replies 
thereto  from  Paris,  pointing  out  the  age  of  the  king  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
country.  '  En  un  mot,  on  est  enti^rement  resolu  de  conserver  la  paix  avec  tout  le 
monde.'  And  again,  '  En  un  mot,  et  quoi  qu'on  disc,  je  puis  vous  assurer,  monsieur, 
qu'ici  on  ne  songe  pas  a  faire  la  moindre  d-marche  en  faveur  du  Prtitendant '  (Sparre, 
1  July  and  16  August).  ^«  15  Oct.  1715. 

*»  To  Eobethon,  British  Museum,  Stowe  MS.  228,  f.  105. 
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of  attempting  interference  and  embroiling  himself  with  England. 
The  instructions  sent  to  Croissi  in  November  ran  as  follows  : — 

The  king  had  duly  learnt  from  his  despatches  of  4  Sept. 
that  the  king  of  Sweden,  in  spite  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
making  peace,  refused  persistently  to  take  any  steps  to  procure  it. 
It  could  be  wished  that  his  resources  matched  his  courage.  But 
there  were  times  when  it  was  proper  for  princes  to  dissimulate 
their  resentment,  to  yield  to  necessity,  and  to  seek  to  diminish  the 
number  of  their  enemies  when  they  could  not  resist  them.  The 
king  of  Sweden  must  send  ministers  to  Vienna  and  to  Brunswick 
to  treat  for  peace.  The  French  envoy  at  Vienna  had  long  striven 
to  bring  the  emperor  to  attempt  mediation  in  conjunction  with 
France,  but  the  answer  was  that  such  was  not  possible  so  long  as 
Charles  refused  to  do  what  was  desired  of  him.  Eottembourg  at 
Berlin,  Besenval  at  Dresden,  had  been  similarly  foiled  by  his 
impracticable  attitude.  The  late  king  of  France,  who  had  learnt 
by  long  experience  how  to  reign,  had  often  found  the  plan  of 
submitting  to  conditions,  in  order  to  divide  his  enemies,  successful, 
and  the  king  of  Sweden  might  well  follow  his  example. 

Croissi,  after  he  had  left  doomed  Stralsund,  replied  to  this 
that  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  influence  the  king  of  Sweden  in 
the  way  desired,  but  to  no  purpose.  Moins  il  s'est  troiive  en 
etat  de  resister,  plus  il  s'est  leve  et  roidy  contre  ses  malheurs.^^ 

The  same  stiffneckedness  which  prevented  Charles  from  accept- 
ing the  advice  of  France  also  ruined  any  hope  that  he  might  have 
of  intervention  from  Vienna.  There  Frederick  William  was  before- 
hand with  him.  The  king  of  Prussia  might  decline,  and  not  too 
politely,  the  overtures  of  the  French  envoy,  but  he  could  not  treat 
in  like  manner  the  head  of  the  empire,  whose  consent  to  a  perma- 
nent change  of  ownership  of  German  provinces  would  be  required. 
He  knew  that  Charles  was  being  earnestly  pressed  by  all  his  friends 
to  submit  his  cause  to  Vienna  and  send  his  ministers  to  Bruns- 
wick. If  he  did  so  he  might  save  Stralsund.  He  himself,  there- 
fore, professed  every  regard  for  his  constitutional  lord.  His 
ministers  at  Vienna  were  active.  When  Charles  in  May  and  June 
did  set  his  case  before  the  emperor  and  Europe  generally  in  the 
form  of  despatches  from  Miillern  to  Secretary  Stiernhoek,  Prus- 
sian manifestos  at  once  were  issued  in  reply .'^'     Formally  invited 

••  All  the  above  is  derived  from  the  French  records  (Minist^re  des  Affaires 
Etrang^res  SuMe).     Croissi's  despatch  last  quoted  was  from  Eostock,  28  Dec. 

*'  The  Swedisia  papers,  27  April  and  4  June  (Lamberty,  ix.  270, 273).  The  substance 
of  the  Prussian  answer  to  the  former  is  in  Whitworth's  despatch  of  13  May  (Record 
Office,  German  States  171) ;  that  to  the  latter  was  printed,  and  a  copy  sent  to  Vienna 
(or  Ratisbon)  on  27  June  (ibid.  8  July).  This  must  be  the  '  Motifs  qui  ont  engage  Sa 
Majesty  le  Roi  de  Prusse  a  se  charger  du  Sequestre  de  la  Pom6ranie  Su^doise,  et  qui 
I'obligent  a  en  maintenir  les  Conditions  '  (Lamberty,  ix.  285,  Lettres  Eistoriques  for 
August  1715,  copy  at  the  Record  Office,  Holland). 
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for  the  third  time  in  March  to  send  representatives  to  Bruns- 
wick, Charles  failed  to  reply  till  17  June.  Then  he  still 
declined  to  allow  the  emperor  the  title  of  king  of  Spain.  To 
yield  this  cherished  prejudice  was  to  show,  in  his  opinion,  un- 
worthy weakness.  He  had  always  been  wiUing,  he  said,  to  accept 
a  proper  peace.  He  would  send  to  Brunswick,  given  a  guarantee 
that  his  German  provinces  should  be  restored.  Or  he  would 
enter  into  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  under  the  emperor's 
mediation  at  Breslau  or  Danzig.^ ^ 

Such  a  reply  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal.  The  cause  of 
Prussia  at  Vienna,  backed  by  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Hanover, 
gained  the  day.  When  Charles  at  length,  late  in  July,  consented 
to  address  the  emperor  by  the  desired  title,*^^  it  was  too  late.  The 
flattering  professions  of  submission  made  by  Frederick  William  had 
had  effect."^     The  siege  of  Stralsund  was  to  proceed  uninterrupted. 

By  a  resolution  which  must  have  long  outlived  hope  Charles 
protracted  its  defence  to  the  limit  of  possibility — 22  December. 
Towards  the  end  he  offered  terms,  which  earlier  might  have  been 
accepted.''^  When  surrender  was  inevitable  he  made  his  escape 
with  a  scanty  retinue  to  Sweden.  Of  all  that  country's  possessions 
oversea  there  now  remained  only  Wismar  and  a  part  of  Finland. 

J.  F.  Chance. 

*-  This  letter  is  included  in  the  printed  supplement  attached  to  the  decree  of  the 
Imperial  Commission  on  Northern  Affairs  of  17  Jan.  1710,  of  which  a  copy  was 
forwarded  by  Whitworth  from  Ratisbon  on  17  Feb.  (Record  Office,  German  States 
173).  Charles  demanded  of  his  imperial  majesty  '  ut  Nobis  contra  ius  fasque  laesis 
'  certam  spem  faciat,  Eandeni  non  permissuram  restitutionem  Nostram  in  Provincias 
[Germanicas  ad  Pacis  Westphalicae  normam  a  nemine  in  dubium  vocatum  iri.' 

"  '  Enfin,'  wrote  a  Swedish  minister,  '  la  glace  est  rompue  entre  Notre  Cour  et 
celle  de  Vienne.  Le  Roy  s'est  determine  de  donner  a  I'Empereur  les  titres  d'Espagne 
dans  toute  leur  6tendue,  et  j'ay  receu  quatre  lettres  de  Sa  M'«  a  ce  Prince  a  la  fois  ' 
(20  July,  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  Su6de).  The  first  of  these  letters,  Schaub 
tells  us,  congratulated  the  emperor  upon  his  accession,  the  second  upon  his  coronation 
in  Hungary,  acknowledging  him  also  sole  legitimate  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne ;  the 
third  thanked  him  for  his  goodness  in  allowing  the  Swedes  to  return  through  his 
dominions  from  Turkey  ;  the  fourth  recognised  him  as  sole  arbiter  in  the  troubles  in 
North  Germany,  offered  submission  to  his  decision  (though  without  an  undertaking  to 
send  a  minister  to  Brunswick),  and  disclaimed  any  arrangement  with  the  Porte  to  his 
disadvantage  (Schaub  from  Vienna,  24  July  1715,  Record  Office,  Germany  32).  Goertz 
says  that  word  had  come  from  the  emperor  that  Charles  might  write  to  him  without 
giving  him  the  required  titles,  but  that  if  he  gave  them  it  would  be  taken  as  a  friendly 
act,  and  that  Charles  thereupon  decided  to  concede  them  and  to  send  a  minister  to 
signify  his  friendship  and  gratitude  (to  Sparre,  18  June  1715,  Handlingar,  x.  245). 
Sparre,  writing  to  Gyllenborg  on  5  August,  said  that  everything  depended  on  the  issue 
of  these  letters  [ibid.  p.  345). 

«'  Droysen,  pp.  118-9 ;  ep.  pp.  126-8. 

"*  Carlson,  p.  87.     See  also  Croissi's  despatches. 
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TAe  Raising  of  the  Highland  Regiments 

in  1 757 


1 


N  his  eloquent  survey  of  the  career  of  the  elder  Pitt  Lord  Stan- 
hope says — 

Was  it  not  he  who  devised  that  lofty  and  generous  scheme  for  remov- 
ing the  disaffection  of  the  Highlanders  by  enlisting  them  in  regiments 
for  the  service  of  the  crown  ?  Those  minds  which  Culloden  could  not 
subdue  at  once  yielded  to  his  confidence  ;  by  trusting  he  reclaimed  them  ; 
by  putting  arms  into  their  hands  he  converted  mutinous  subjects  into 
loyal  soldiers.^ 

And  he  afterwards  quotes  Pitt's  own  words,  spoken  a  few  months 
before  his  death. 

I  remember  how  I  employed  the  very  rebels  in  the  service  and  defence 
of  their  country.  They  were  reclaimed  by  this  means ;  they  fought  our 
battles  ;  they  cheerfully  bled  in  defence  of  those  liberties  which  they  had 
attempted  to  overthrow  but  a  few  years  before.'^ 

Whether  the  final  pacification  of  the  Highlands  was  mainly  due 
to  this  policy  of  trust,  or  to  that  harsher  policy  which,  by  exiling 
the  chiefs,  gradually  loosened  the  tie  between  them  and  their  clans, 
is  perhaps  open  to  question.  At  any  rate  the  raising  of  the  High- 
land regiments  was  a  bold  and  wise  measure,  for  which  Pitt 
deserves  credit.  But  the  credit  is  not  due  to  him  exclusively,  nor 
did  the  idea  originate  with  him.  The  needs  of  America,  not  of 
Scotland,  gave  birth  to  it. 

Eight  years  before,  the  duke  of  Bedford  had  proposed  to  send 
out  Highlanders  to  Nova  Scotia  as  settlers,  and  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland had  promised  his  support  to  the  scheme,  '  as  it  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  these  people  may  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  of  service  to  the  government,  instead  of  a  detriment  to 
it.'  ^  And  in  1751  Wolfe,  who  was  at  that  time  commanding  a 
regiment  in  Scotland,  wrote  to  a  brother  officer  in  Nova  Scotia  that 
he  should  imagine  two  or  three  independent  companies  of  High- 
landers would  be  found  useful  in  the  desultory  frontier  warfare 

'  History  of  England,  iii.  18.  «  Ibid.  iv.  89. 

•  Bedford  Correspondence,  i.  6C4. 
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which  was  then  going  on  :  *  they  are  hardy,  intrepid,  accustomed  to 
a  rough  country,  and  no  great  mischief  if  they  fall.'  * 

Braddock's  disaster  in  1755,  and  the  French  reinforcements 
sent  to  Canada  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year,  made  it 
an  urgent  matter  to  send  out  British  reinforcements.  But  it  was 
not  easy  to  find  them.  The  standing  army  of  Great  Britain, 
normally  19,000,  had  been  raised  to  34,000  men ;  but  this  was 
little  more  than  one-fifth  of  that  of  France.  England  was 
threatened  with  invasion,  and  when  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  to 
the  number  of  19,000  were  brought  over  to  guard  it  they  had  to 
be  sent  back  to  Germany  because  of  the  popular  outcry,  of  which 
Pitt  took  the  lead.  The  Mediterranean  garrisons  were  under 
8,000  each ;  so  that  when  Mahon  was  besieged  Gibraltar  could 
not  spare  men  to  reinforce  it,  and  it  was  driven  to  capitulate. 

Lord    Loudoun,    who    had    been   very    useful  in    the  High- 
lands  in   the   time   of    the   rebellion,   was   sent   to  America    to 
take  the  chief  command ;  but  only  two  weak  battalions   accom- 
panied him.    One  of  these  was  the  Black  Watch,  the  earliest  High- 
land regiment,    which    had    been   formed    out    of    independent 
companies  in  1739.     So  many  Highland  recruits  were  sent  out  to 
(join  it  that  in  a  few  months'  time  it  numbered  1,300  men.     In 
!  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Pitt  and  his  friends,  money  was  voted  for 
a  regiment  of  four  battalions  to  be  raised  in  America  from  Swiss 
and  German  protestants  settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
One -third   of  the    commissions   were   given   to   officers   of  those 
[nationalities.     This  regiment,  at  first  known  as  the  Eoyal  Ameri- 
can, is  now  the  King's  Eoyal  Eifle  Corps,  or  GOth  Eifles. 

After  various  acts  of  hostility  on  both  sides,  war  was  declared 
between  France  and  England  in  May  1756.  In  the  course  of  that 
month  a  plan  for  carrying  on  the  war  was  submitted  to  the  duke 
of  Cumberland.  It  proposed  an  increase  in  the  establishment  of 
British  regiments,  and  the  procuring  of  some  German  regiments 
for  service  in  America,  and  added,  *  Two  regiments,  a  thousand 
men  in  a  corps,  may  be  raised  in  the  north  of  Scotland  for  the  said 
service  and  on  the  same  terms.  No  men  in  this  island  are  better 
qualified  for  the  American  war  than  the  Scots  Highlanders.'  It 
further  suggested  that  the  Scots  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service 
should  be  recalled,  and  2,000  protestants  raised  in  the  north  of 
Ireland. 

Pitt  was  sworn  as  principal  secretary  of  state  on  4  Dec,  and 
the  duke  soon  afterwards  sent  him  by  Lord  Albemarle  the  plan 
described  above.^  As  regards  the  Highlanders,  the  matter  was 
quickly  settled,  for  in  the  course  of  that  month  the  duke  wrote  the 
following  letter,  marked  '  Most  private,'  to  Lord  Loudoun  : — 

*  Wright,  Life  of  Wolfe,  p.  168. 

*  Almon,  Anecdotes  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  i.  2G1. 
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St.  James    De    23"  1756. 

My  Lord  Loudoun, — I  write  this  private  letter  to  you  to  assure  you  of 
the  thorough  satisfaction  your  conduct  has  given  me,  and  will  not  fail  to 
support  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  through  the  many  difficulties  you 
find  in  the  executing  of  your  orders,  and  in  opposition  to  the  public 
service.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  our  situation  here  at  home,  without 
any  plan,  or  even  a  desire  to  have  one,  great  numbers  talked  of  to  be  sent 
you,  but  without  any  consideration  of  how,  and  from  whence,  without 
considering  what  they  should  carry  with  them.  But  that  you  may  know 
what  can  be  done  for  you,  I  write  in  my  own  Hand,  trusting  to  your 
Honour,  that  you  will  burn  this  as  soon  as  read. 

The  King  will  spare  you  five  old  Battalions  from  Europe  and  two 
thousand  new  raised  Highlanders,  which  will  make  6,000  men,  officers 
included :  and  I  will  send  a  proper  train  of  artillery  with  them.  Prepare 
your  own  plan  for  one  army  up  the  S'  Lawrence  river,  and  for  the  other 
to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  from  where  your  army  now  is.  I  will  send 
you  my  thoughts  more  fully  with  a  plan  of  mine  for  your  operations, 
which  you  shall  be  left  at  liberty,  either  to  adopt,  in  part,  or  not  at  all,  as 
you  shall  find  it  proper  from  your  better  information.  I  don't  doubt  a 
moment  of  your  burning  this  letter,  so  don't  answer  it,  but  send  your 
plan  and  thoughts  without  taking  any  notice  of  this  most  private  letter. 
I  remain  very  sincerely  your  most  affectionate  Friend.^ 

The  2,000  HighlaDders  here  referred  to  were  to  form  two  bat- 
talions, to  be  raised  respectively  by  Archibald  Montgomery,  after- 
wards earl  of  Eglinton,  and  Simon  Fraser,  master  of  Lovat. 
Montgomery  was  a  major  of  Lord  Kobert  Manners's  regiment  (36th 
Foot),  but  Fraser  was  in  a  different  position  and  had  never  held 
the  king's  commission.  His  father,  Lord  Lovat,  had  made  him 
join  the  Jacobite  army  in  1746  at  the  head  of  his  clan.  He  had 
afterwards  received  a  pardon,  and  become  an  advocate  (as  readers 
of  *  Catriona  '  may  remember).  He  now  applied  to  be  allowed  to 
raise  a  regiment,  and  was  supported  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who 
told  the  government  that  under  no  other  person  would  the  clan  of 
Frasers  enlist.' 

Among  the  Cumberland  Papers  at  Windsor  there  is  a  list  of 
officers  for  Fraser's  regiment,  endorsed,  '  These  papers  delivered  to 
me  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  on  the  2'^  Jan.  1757,  and  approved  the 
next  day  by  the  King.  [Initialed]  W.'  Out  of  a  total  of  thirty-nine 
officers  thirteen  are  Frasers,  and  there  is  a  note  that 

M*"  Fraser  being  to  raise  so  great  a  number  of  men,  it  is  necessary  to 
recommend  many  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Fraser  who  have  not  been 
in  the  service  before,  but  who  from  their  connections  and  interest  in  the 
country  can  raise  most  men. 

The  two  majors  in  this  list  are  Campbells,  but  one  of  them  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  Montgomery's  regiment. 

The  duke  of  Newcastle,  whom  Pitt  had  driven  out  of  office, 

*  Copy  in  Cumberland  Papers,  endorsed,  '  Written  with  H.E.H.'8  own  Hand.' 
^  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  George  II,  ii.  131. 
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watched  the  measures  of  the  new  ministry  with  the  disapproval 
which  was  to  be  expected.  On  4  Jan.  1757  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Hardwicke  about  the  reinforcements  for  America — 

The  Duke  will  not  part  with  more  than  4  regiments  from  hence,  the 
new  lord-lieutenant  will  spare  only  1,000  from  thence,  and  the  old  governor 
of  Scotland  cannot  muster  up  above  2,000  of  his  Highland  friends,  which 
altogether  will  not  amount  to  much  above  6,000  men.  M*"  Pitt  insists 
upon  8,000, 
Hardwicke  replied  on  the  7  th — 

I  find  the  measure  of  raising  2,000  Highlanders  alarms  many  of  the 
best  affected,  particularly  the  making  councillor  Fraser  colonel  of  one  of 
the  Battalions.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  more  effectually  break  in  upon  the 
plan  which  has  been  pursuing  for  that  country,  ever  since  the  last 
Eebellion,  and  I  dare  say  the  scheme  is  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

Two  days  later  Newcastle  wrote  again — 

I  most  entirely  disapprove  the  method  of  their  Highland  regiments. 
The  Duke,  I  hear,  disapproves  and  submits.  It  is  wholly  the  duke  of 
Argyle.* 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  to  bear  out  the  statement  that  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  disapproved  the  raising  of  these  regiments. 
The  fact  that  Henry  Fox  supported  the  measure  in  the  house  of 
commons  is  an  indication  to  the  contrary.  The  situation  is  pretty 
clear.  Pitt  was  bent  on  vigorous  action  in  America,  but  his  hands 
were  to  some  extent  tied  by  his  opposition  to  the  employment  of 
foreign  soldiers.  Whether  or  not  he  welcomed  the  scheme  at  that 
time  as  a  message  of  peace  to  Scotland,  it  was  practically  indis- 
pensable for  waging  successful  war  in  America.  The  king  and  the 
duke,  as  captain-general,  were  unwilling  to  denude  the  country  of 
troops,  especially  as  they  cherished  a  hope  that  some  British  regi- 
ments would  join  the  army  which  was  to  be  formed  for  the  defence 
of  Hanover.  Highlanders  had  fought  under  the  duke  at  Fontenoy, 
and  against  him  at  Culloden,  and  he  knew  their  value.  As  already 
mentioned  the  Black  Watch  had  been  sent  to  America  before  Pitt 
became  a  minister.  The  opinions  of  Argyle  and  Loudoun,  Camp- 
bells both,  would  be  likely  to  weigh  with  him,  especially  when  they 
furnished  a  means  of  reconciling  his  views  with  those  of  the 
imperious  minister. 

Eecruits  came  in  so  freely  that  the  establishment  of  the  two 
regiments  was  increased.  They  were  sent  to  America  in  a  few 
months.  Montgomery's  regiment  served  under  Forbes  in  the 
successful  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  (where  Braddock  had 
met  with  his  disaster),  while  Fraser's  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Louisbourg  and  Quebec,  and  won  the  praise  of  Wolfe.  The  regi- 
ments were  brought  into  the  line  as  the  77th  and  78th  respectively, 
but  were  disbanded  at  the  peace  of  1763,  the  men  receiving  grants 
of  land  in  America.  E.  M.  Lloyd. 

8  Add.  MS.  32870. 
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Notes  and   Documents 


The  Pre-Dontesday  Hidation  of  Northamptonshire, 

The  hides  of  Northamptonshire  challenge  our  curiosity,  not  only 
by  the  unusual  four-hide  unit  found  in  Domesday,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  their  mysterious  changes.  In  the  *  County  Hidage  '  the 
shire  stands  for  3,200  hides.  The  *  Northamptonshire  Geld  Roll,' 
naming  twenty-eight  hundreds,  gives  the  hidage  of  each  in  1065. 
Of  these  four — Guilsborough,  Nobottle,  Wimersley,  Higham — each 
having  150  hides,  are  specially  called  '  hundreds  and  a  half,'  and 
ten,  including  Hamfordshoe,  have  100  hides  apiece.  All  these  lie 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  county.  The  northern  hundreds  are 
less  regular.  Two  of  them,  Upton  Green  (Nasso),  with  108|  hides, 
and  Navesland,  with  160,  are  called  'double  hundreds,'  and  the 
others  have  less  than  100  hides.  The  total,  including  the  hundreds 
of  East  and  West  Wicesley,  now  in  Rutland,  is  2,673^.  Domesday, 
which  also  includes  Wicesley,  gives  about  1,350  hides,  but  2,930 
teamlands.  More  than  a  hundred  of  each,  however,  are  outside 
the  county,  mainly  in  Oxfordshire,  leaving  for  Northamptonshire 
cum  Wicesley  some  1,230  hides,  with  on  the  average  about  two 
and  a  quarter  teamlands  apiece.  Lastly,  we  find  in  the  '  North- 
amptonshire Survey,'  a  list  dating  apparently  from  before  1122,  of 
some  1,175  hides,  to  which  must  be  added  80  hides  in  Wicesley 
accounted  for  (as  8L)  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1130,  making  a  total  of 
1,255,  which  agrees  roughly  with  Domesday.  We  have  thus  three 
different  assessments,  and  we  shall  find  a  fourth  lurking  in  the 
details  of  the  Geld  Roll. 

In  the  January  number  we  examined,  with  the  help  of  the 
*  Survey,'  the  hidation  of  the  southern  hundreds,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  eleven  of  them  had  originally  100  hides,  and  the 
others  (taking  Orlingbury  cum  Malesley  as  one)  150  hides  apiece. 
Now,  subject  to  two  early  transfers,  these  are  the  totals  given  for 
1065  in  the  Geld  Roll.^     The   difference,  therefore,  between  the 

'  The  Geld  Koll  gives  to  Spelho  and  Hamfordshoe  only  ninety  apiece,  but  it  seems 
from  the  Survey  (translated  at  length  in  the  Victoria  Hist,  of  Northants,  vol.  i.)  that  ten 
original  hides,  represented  by  4|  at  (Kings)thorp,  had  been  moved  from  Spelho  to 


1 
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County  Hidage  and  the  Geld  Eoll  must  lie  in  the  northern  hundreds, 
which  in  the  latter  have  irregular  totals,  as  follows :  — 


The    '  two  hundreds  ' 

of 

Polebrook        •        . 

,      62 

Navesland 

160 

Willybrook 

.      62 

Eothwell  . 

60 

Wiceslea  W.    .        • 

,      80 

Stoke 

40 

E.    .        . 

.      80 

Corby 

47 

The    'two  hundreds'   o 

: 

Huxlow     .        . 

62 

Upton  Green  (Nasso) 

.    108 

Navisford  .        . 

62 

Let  us  examine  the  detail  of  these  hundreds  in  the  '  Survey.' 
Leaving  Navesland  for  the  moment,  let  us  pass  to  Stoke  and  Eoth- 
well. The  village  ratings  in  the  *  Survey '  figures  are  as  follows,  the 
Geld  Eoll  totals  being  added  for  comparison  : — 

Eothwell,  6,  8r^,  d\h  4,  6^,  If,  2,  2/^  .        40 A  from  60  T.  E.  E. 

Stoke,  8J,  2tV,  61f,  4,  6,  5,  7,  1,  1  .        41^  (?  89)2    „     40 

Now  the  *  Survey '  showed  us  that  in  the  southern  hundreds  the 
T.E.E.  assessments  of  100  and  150  hides  had,  with  two  excep- 
tions, been  reduced  T.E.W.  to  40  and  60  hides,  this  sixty  per  cent, 
reduction  being  distributed  pro  rata,  so  that  each  ten  hides  were 
reduced  to  four  and  each  five  to  two.^  The  forty-hide  totals  of 
Stoke  and  Eothwell  suggest  by  analogy  original  totals  of  100  hides 
reduced  by  sixty  per  cent. ;  the  four-hide  unit,  which  is  not  very 
prominent,  may  have  been  obscured  by  transfers  from  manor  to 
manor.  But  totals  of  100  hides  are  not  the  totals  of  the  Geld 
Eoll.  In  Eothwell  the  difference  between  the  totals  of  the  *  Survey ' 
and  of  the  Geld  Eoll  is  very  much  less  than  in  the  southern  hun- 
dreds, while  in  Stoke  there  is  no  difference  at  all.  For  further 
evidence  we  must  turn  to  Domesday.  Northamptonshire  has  there 
(deducting  some  120  of  each  outside  the  county)  about  1,230 
hides,  which  agree  roughly  with  the  '  Survey,'  and  2,800  team- 
lands.  It  is  easy  to  satisfy  ourselves  in  Domesday  or  in  Bridges's 
history  of  the  county  that  the  teamlands  are  on  the  whole  dis- 
tributed pretty  evenly,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  Domesday 
entries  in  every  hundred  show  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  team- 
lands  to  the  hide.  This  is  as  true  in  Stoke  and  Eothwell  as 
elsewhere,  showing  that  they  had  about  as  many  teamlands  as  the 
southern  hundreds  which  stand  in  the  Geld  Eoll  for  100  hides, 

Malesley.  The  Geld  Eoll  itself  (Ellis,  Introduction,  i.  184)  tells  us  that  ten  of  the 
100  hides  of  Hamfordshoe  had  been  appended  to  Higham,  though  not  included  in 
its  total  of  150.  These  ten  hides  are  not  counted  in  the 'table  in  Feudal  England 
(p.  153),  where  the  total  is  2,663|.  For  the  rest  see  Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and 
Beyond,  pp.  45G-8,  and  Mr.  Bound's  papers  in  the  Victoria  Hist.  vol.  i. 

^  In  both  hundreds  the  '  little  virgates '  of  the  Survey  seem  to  be  J;  hide.  In 
Stoke,  now  in  Corby,  the  last  two  entries  are  incomplete,  and  perhaps  doubtful. 

'  The  reduction  was  in  Wimersley  hundred  from  10  to  3|,  and  in  Orlingbury  cum 
Malesley  probably  from  10  to  4|. 
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and  in  Domesday  for  some  100  teamlands.  There  are  in  fact 
over  eighty  teamlands  on  the  lands  identified  by  Bridges  in  Stoke, 
and  some  fifty  on  less  than  twenty-five  hides  identified  in  Eothwell 
hundred  apart  from  the  complicated  manor  which  names  it.  Now 
it  is  not  at  all  impossible  for  the  hides 'to  bear  a  different  propor- 
tion to  the  teamlands  in  different  hundreds'  of  the  same  county. 
•  Such  differences  are  a  prominent  feature  in  Somersetshire,  due 
apparently  to  differences  in  the  character  of  the  original  settlement. 
But  in  Northants  we  have  the  positive  statement  of  the  County 
Hidage  that  the  earlier  assessment  was  much  larger  than  that  given 
in  the  Geld  Roll,  so  that  we  have  a  simple  explanation  ready  to 
our  hands.  It  seems  clear  that  these  two  hundreds  had  once  not 
the  forty  and  sixty  hides  of  the  Geld  Roll,  but  a  much  larger 
number,  most  Ukely  a  hundred  hides  apiece,  and  that  there  had 
been  a  large  reduction  of  their  assessment  at  some  time  before 
1065.  We  shall  have  to  apply  the  same  principle  in  other 
hundreds.^ 

In  the  next  hundreds  we  have  a  different  type  : ' — 

Corby,  2|,  5,  If,  2,  2i,  2i,  5.  2^,  2^,  1^,  J,  f ,  10  .  38|  from  47 

Huxlow,  3|,  2J,  21,  23,  8,  6|,  I,  121  5         .        .  38^  „     62 

Navisford,  10,  3f,  10,  5|,  21, 1,  2^,  H          •        •  SSf+l  „    62 

Polebrook,  6,  5J,  2,  2i,  2|,  1|,  I  5,  6^         .        .  8OI+I  »     62 

A  two-and-a-half  hide  unit  is  very  prominent,  while  Bridges  quotes 
over  a  hundred  teamlands  in  (ancient)  Corby,  and  in  Huxlow 
about  two  teamlands  per  Domesday  hide,  though  in  Navisford  and 
Polebrook  there  are  not  quite  so  many.  It  certainly  looks  as  if 
the  original  ratings  were  just  double  those  of  the  *  Survey.'  Allowing 
for  slight  deficiencies  in  Corby  and  Huxlow,  this  would  give  to  the 
four  hundreds  an  original  total  of  in  all  290  hides.  There  has 
been  some  rearrangement,  for  Barnwell  and  Lilford  can  hardly  have 
been  originally  in  Huxlow. 

Willy  brook  has  in  the  Geld  Roll  the  same  total  of  sixty-two 
hides  as  the  last  three  hundreds,  but  the  details  in  the  Survey  are 
quite  different,  viz.  3,  2,  1,  1,  6,  1,  6,  3,  3,  2,  2,  6,  3,  2,  If,  1, 
total  43^.  Presumably,  from  what  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  these 
figures  are  due  to  a  p?'o  rata  reduction  of  an  earlier  five-hide  sys- 
tem. It  is  true  that  43^  is  almost  exactly  seven-tenths  of  62,  and 
the  two  and  six  hide  ratings  would  be  approximately  ^V  of  three 
and  nine  hides.  But  ratings  of  three  and  nine  do  not  belong  to  a 
five-hide  system,  and  on  thirty  hides  identified  (excluding  King's 
Cliff)  Bridges  quotes  seventy  teamlands,  pointing  to  a  total  of  some 

*  Only  a  rough  correspondence  is  claimed  between  the  teamlands  and  the  original 
hides.  In  the  south  there  are  generally  2J  teamlands  per  Domesday  hide,  in  the 
north  on  an  average  not  much  more  than  two. 

*  A  blank  at  Twywell  in  Huxlow  is   supplied  by  adding  1^  hide  from  Domesday 
The  '  little  virgates  '  in  Polebrook  seem  to  correspond  to  ^  hide  in  Domesday. 
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100  teamlands  for  the  hundred  and  a  much  larger  original  hidage 
than  sixty-two.  On  a  reduction  of  sixty  per  cent.,  such  as  was 
common  in  this  county,  the  two,  three,  and  six  hide  ratings  would 
represent  exactly  five,  seven  and  a  half,  and  fifteen  original  hides, 
and  the  total  represented  would  be  (approximately)  110,  the  odd 
ten  hides  being  probably  an  annexation  from  Polebrook.  This 
would  make  with  the  last  group  a  round  total  of  400  hides. 

To  be  called  a  double  hundred  Upton  Green,  the  later  Nasso, 
must  have  originally  had,  not  108^  hides,  but  at  least  the  160  of 
the  double  Navesland  and  the  double  Wicesley.  It  could  hardly 
have  less,  for^Wimersley,  Nobottle,  Guilsborough,  and  Higham,  only 
called  *  hundreds  and  a  half,'  have  each  150.  But  after  all  160 
hides  make  a  poor  double  hundred,  and  we  may  well  believe  it  had 
once  a  full  200  hides.  Let  us  look  at  the  ratings.  Of  the  79|  hides 
in  the  '  Survey '  70 1  are  assigned  in  a  lump  to  Peterborough,  but  we 
can  add  from  Domesday  most  of  the  details.     The  '  Survey  '  gives 

2,  3,  2^,  1^,  ^,  70|,  the  last  item  including  in  Domesday  8,  2,  2,  3, 

3,  6,  3,  6,  3,  10^,  8^,  3,  9.  These  figures  are  exactly  like  those  of 
Willybrook.  The  difference  between  160  and  200  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  get  help  from  the  teamlands,  but  a  pro  rata  reduction  from 
160  to  79|  or  80,  i.e.  of  one-half,  could  not  from  a  five-hide  system 
produce  so  many  three  and  six  hide  ratings.  If  Nasso  began  with 
only  160  hides  and  Willybrook  also  with  twice  its  hidage  in  the 
*  Survey,'  i.e.  with  only  80  to  90  hides,  then  they  must  have  had 
from  the  first  six  and  twelve  instead  of  five  and  ten  hide  ratings, 
whereas  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  the  original  unit  of  assessment  in 
these  two  hundreds,  close  though  they  are  to  the  Danish  district, 
should  have  differed  from  the  common  five-hide  unit,  which  origi- 
nally prevailed  in  the  rest  of  the  county.*'  To  produce  a  three-hide 
from  a  five-hide  system  we  want  reductions  of  forty,  seventy,  or 
sixty  per  cent.  Now  V  of  80  is  not  160  but  133,  V>  is  266,  ^  is 
200.  The  first  two  totals  are  unlikely.  If  the  original  hidation  of 
Nasso  was  on  a  five-hide  system,  then  the  original  hidage  must 
have  been,  not  160,  but  200,  the  reduction  to  80  being,  as  in  the 
southern  hundreds,  sixty  per  cent.,  which  gives  original  ratings  of 
5,  7^,  20,  5,  5,  7i,  7h  15,  7h  15,  7h  25|,  201,  7^,  22i. 

To  return  to  Navesland,  the  details  are  these  : — 

South  Navesland,  IOiL  5,  5,  10|,  10  .        .    40|-{-tV1  t^nm  IfiO  T  T?  F, 
North        „  6|-f-5,  5,  4,  10,  4,  10      .  44|j 

The  five-hide  ratings  suggest  a  50  per  cent,  reduction,  but  the 
figures  as  they  stand  are  not  clear,  for  twice  85  is  more  than  160 
and  less  than  200.     Perhaps  North  Navesland  should  have  only  40 

*  Mr.  Round  suggests  in  the  Victoria  History  that  there  are  traces  in  D.B.  of 
an  older  scheme,  under  which  the  unit  of  assessment  in  some  northern  hundreds  was 
six  instead  of  five  hides.  If  so,  it  would  appear  to  represent,  not  the  original,  but 
some  intermediate  assessment. 
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instead  of  45  hides,  as  there  are  five  more '''  in  Cranford  than  are 
identified  in  Domesday.  The  reduction  might  then  be  either  50 
per  cent,  from  160  or  60  per  cent,  from  200.  The  two  four-hide 
ratings  would  favour  the  latter  total,  which  ia  prima  facie  the  more 
likely.  But  North  Navesland  is  the  last  hundred  in  the  *  Survey ;  ' 
at  Burton,  its  last  village,  there  are  hides  mentioned  in  Domesday 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  '  Survey,'  while  Denford,  which  has 
five  hides  in  Domesday,  is  not  entered  in  the '  Survey '  at  all,  though 

*  the  fee  of  Denford '  is  mentioned  several  times  under  Huxlow  and 
Higham.  It  is  possible  that  the  end  of  Navesland  has  dropped  out  of 
our  manuscript,  and  that  it  should  rightly  have  not  85  hides 
but  100,  half  of  an  original  200. 

Wicesley  is  not  included  in  the  *  Survey,'  but  the  Pipe  Roll  of 
1130  gives  it  under  the  Northants  *  pardons  'as  *  in  Rutland  8^.,' 
representing  at  2s.  a  hide  80  hides,  no  doubt  40  in  each  division, 
and  Mr.  Gowen  Smith  identifies  66  of  these  in  Domesday. 
Though  there  are  several  four-hide  ratings  among  them,  that  unit 
is  not  prominent,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  the  figures  would 
be  altered  if  the  remaining  14  hides,  consisting  probably  of  many 
small  fragments,  were  accounted  for.  In  the  absence  of  other  evi- 
dence we  may  suppose  that  Wicesley  East  and  West  as  well  as  the 
double  Nasso  and  the  double  Navesland  had  originally  200  hides, 
but  was  reduced  before  1065  to  the  160  hides  given  in  the  Geld 
Roll. 

Let  us  now  tabulate  the  whole  county,  dividing  the  western  from 
the  eastern  hundreds.  First  the  hides  recorded  by  the  *  Survey,' 
adding,  to  help  the  eye,  the  round  totals  to  which  they  approximate  ; 
next  the  figures  which  seem  to  be  those  of  the  earlier  system,  then 
the  totals  of  1065  from  the  Geld  Roll. 

The  *  Survey '  brings  us  nearly,  but  not  quite,  up  to  the  3,200 
hides  of  the  County  Hidage.  Professor  Maitland  points  out  that, 
taking  the  language  of  the  Geld  Roll,  22  *  hundreds  '  at  100,  four 

*  hundreds  and  a  half  '  at  150,  and  two  *  double  hundreds '  at  200 
would  make  just  3,200,  but  the  figures  of  the  *  Survey,'  while  they 
confirm  his  suggestion  in  some  cases,  seem  distinctly  against  Corby, 
Huxlow,  Navisford,  or  Polebrook  having  ever  had.  as  much  as  100 
hides,  and  it  does  not  look  as  if  Orlingbury  and  Malesley  had  more 
than  150  between  them.*  We  are  still  150  hides  short.  It  is  true 
that  under  Northants  there  are  given  by  Domesday  more  than  100 

"  Held  of  Simon  Fitz  Peter.  They  may  possibly  duplicate  two  Peterborough  entries. 
They  probably  do  not  represent  Denford,  for  Simon's  descendant  John  de  Verdon 
(Bridges,  ii.  81,  226)  is  not  found  later  at  Denford,  but  at  Cranford.  Nor  is  Denford 
included  under  Raundes  Eingstede  and  Cotes  in  Higham,  for  their  hidage  is  within 
of  the  6§  given  by  D.B.  to  Raundes. 

'  If  we  may  suppose  that  Polebrook  and  Huxlow,  as  well  as  Malesley,  were 
originally  '  half-hundreds,'  we  shall  still  get,  with  the  150  not  accounted  for,  thirty- 
two  uominal '  hundreds.' 
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Willybrook 
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Polebrook  . 

Navisford  . 

Huxlow  . 

Navesland  . 

S.E. 

Nobottle  . 
Orlingbury  ,• 
Malesley 

(Spratton) 
Spelho  . 
Hamfordshoe 

)) 
Higham 
Wimersloy    . 
Cleyley 


If  we  might  suppose  in  Northampton  or  Oxfordshire 
We  should  get  approximately       .... 


Survey 


Early 


30^  say  80") 
85|        35  V    220 
88^        40j 
in        80 


40i 

28^- 
f   4? 
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60? 
40) 
30  J 

4 
86 
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100 
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60|  60  150 
61^  60?  150 
36  86     j  100 


1,253^   1,250    8,050 


Geld 
Boll 


62 

62 

62 

160 


150 

80 
80 

90 

90 

107 
150  J 
160 
100 


2,673i 


150       125 
3,200    2,800 


As  explained,  the  '  Survey '  figures  for  Hamfordshoe  and  Cleyley  represent  only  90  early 
hides  apiece,  but  for  Wimersley  170  instead  of  150 ;  also  for  Polebrook,  Navisford,  and  Hux- 
low only  210,  but  for  Willybrook  110  instead  of  100.  The  transfers  between  the  hundreds 
seem  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Original  Geld  Boll 

Hamfords.   100-10     to  Higham        90 
Spelho         100-10     atK.'sThorp     90 


Original  Geld  Boll 

Higham       150  h  10   from  Hamfords.    160 
Orl.c.  Mai.  150  +  10    atK.'sThorp        160 


Geld  Boll 
Cleyley         100-10 
Higham        160-10 
Orl.c.  Mai.  160-10 


Survey 
at  Blisworth     90  (36) 
at  Grendon     150  (60) 
at  Spratton     150  (70) 


Geld  Boll 

Wimersley  150  + 10  at  Blisworth 

„  + 10  at  Grendon 

Spelho  90  + 10  at  Spratton 


Survey 

170 
100  (40) 


If  the  excesses  which  have  been  rejected  in  Warden,  Nobottle,  and  Wimersley  were  ad- 
mitted, it  would  raise  the  Survey  total  to  about  1,260,  and  the  early  hidage  to  3,070-5,  but 
would  not  materially  affect  what  follows. 

hides  and  100  teamlands,  besides  Wicesley,  at  places  outside  the 
county  as  bounded  in  the  '  Survey  '  and  since.  Moreover,  if  we  add  80 
of  these  lying  in  Oxfordshire  to  the  2,412  there  counted  in  Domesday 
by  Professor  Maitland,  we  get  2,492  against  only  2,400  given  by  the 
County  Hidage,  which  suggests  at  first  sight  that  there  had  been  a 
transfer  of  territory  from  Northants  to  Oxford  before  1065,  as  there 
was  afterwards  to  Eutland.  But  the  geography  blocks  this  explana- 
tion so  far  as  concerns  these  particular  places,  which  were  held  by 
various  Saxon  owners.  Finmere,  Shelswell,  and  Cottesford  are 
close  to  the  border  near  Brackley,  but  Glympton  and  Wotton  are  far 
away  north  of  Woodstock.  These  places  seem  to  have  been  dragged 
into  Northants  merely  because  the  bishop  of  Coutances  and  Hugo 
de  Grentmesnil  had  no  other  lands  in  Oxfordshire.  The  northern 
point,  however,  of  Oxfordshire  looks  suspicious  on  the  map  and  may 
have  once  been  a  hundred  of  Northants.  In  that  case  Northamp- 
ton would  stand  for  fifty  hides,  and  would  form  with  the 
hundred  hides  of  Spelho  a  '  hundred  and  a  half '  adjoining  the 
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hundrqd  and  a  half  of  Orlingbury  cum  Malesley.  Failing  Oxford- 
shire or  Warwickshire,  which  has  also  more  hides  in  Domesday 
than  in  the  County  Hidage,  we  must  apparently  fall  back  on  North- 
ampton alone  to  fill  the  gap  ;  if  150  hides  seem  a  large  assessment, 
we  may  remember  that  the  not  very  distant  Cambridge  is  rated  as 
a  hundred  in  Domesday. 

As  to  the  assessment  of  Northampton  in  1065,  the  Geld  Koll 
divides  the  90  hides  of  Spelho  thus :  *  20|  hides  set  and  gewered 
and  25  hides  burghland  [and  16  in  default]  and  28^  hides  waste.' 
In  *  Feudal  England '  Mr.  Round  took  the  25  hides  burghland  to 
represent  Northampton,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  room 
for  the  burgh,  as  the  whole  90  hides  are  accounted  for  by  the 
villages  given  in  the  '  Survey.'  °  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these 
villages  were  connected  in  some  way  with  the  burgh  and  so-called 
burghland,  but  it  looks  as  if  the  Gell  Hold  MS.  was  here  corrupt, 
for  in  every  other  hundred  mention  is  made  immediately  after  the 
hides  *  gewered '  of  considerable  amounts  of  inland,  while  in  Spelho 
there  is  none ;  and  such  burghland,  even  though  free  from  geld, 
does  not  seem  a  satisfactory  substitute.  I  think  '  burghlan'd  '  must 
have  been  substituted  by  a  copyist  from  a  marginal  note  or 
another  line  for  *  inland.'  Possibly  there  has  been  a  double  mis- 
take, some  earlier  copy  having  read  '  five  and  xx  hides  (inland  and 
five  and  xx,  or  a  hundred  and  five  and  xx,  hides)  burghland.'  The 
manuscript  has  similar  omissions  in  Rothwell  and  Navesland. 

Not  only  does  the  *  Survey '  bridge  for  us,  or  nearly  bridge,  the 
gap  between  the  1,250  hides  or  thereabouts  of  Domesday,  and  the 
3,200  of  the  County  Hidage,  but  it  also  gives  us  more  definite  evi- 
dence than  we  can  get  from  the  Geld  Eoll  alone  that  the  difference 
between  the  latter  and  the  County  Hidage  is  due  to  deliberate 
reductions  of  assessment  made  before  1065,  and  tells  us  something 
of  the  distribution  and  nature  of  these  reductions.  They  are 
mainly  in  the  hundreds  along  the  north-western  edge  of  the  county 
from  Nasso  to  Rothwell,  viz.  in  Wicesley  (?)  20  per  cent.,  in  Nasso 
45,  in  Willybrook  and  Corby  about  40,  in  Stoke  60,  in  Rothwell  40. 
They  are  less  in  the  north-eastern  hundreds,  about  15  per  cent,  in 
Polebrook  cum  Navisford  cum  Huxlow,  and  (?)  20  per  cent,  in  Naves- 
land.     In  the  other  hundreds  there  are  none.     These  reductions 

®  Abington  4,  Weston  4,  Billing  4  +  4,  Overstone  4,  Moulton  4+4,  Boughton  Sfj, 
Pitsford  4^5.  Also  Spratton,  but  that,  I  think,  was  a  later  annexation.  Domesday 
gives  at  least  as  many  hides,  if  we  may  take  '  Oveston  '  (?  Over-  or  Other-Weston,  now 
Overstoue),  not  entered  by  that  name,  to  be  represented  there  by  one  of  the  W^estons, 
which  compare  with  the  Survey  as  follows.  The  two  hides  rubricated  Willybrook  on 
f.  225  b  are  clearly  the  two  at  CoUyweston.  The  2|  rubricated  Stoke  on  f.  225  are  at 
Weston  on  Welland,  and  also  presumably  the  1^  on  f.  228.  This  leaves  2^  (Mortain) 
rubricated  Spelho  on  f.  223,  with  IJ  (Grestain)  on  f.  222  b,  and  3  (Mortain)  with  1 
attached  to  Kingsthorp  on  f.  219  b,  which  just  cover  the  two  4-hide  units  of  Weston 
Favel  and  '  Oveston,'  both  which  places  were  of  the  fee  of  Crevequer  (Baker,  i.  53,  72). 
The  original  Spelho  also  included  Kingsthorp  (see  note  1,  suj/ra). 
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cannot  have  been  made  because  the  shire  as  a  whole  or  any  part  of 
it  was  overrated  in  proportion  to  its  teamlands,  for  Rothwell,  Stoke, 
Corby,  and  Willybrook  have  about  as  many  teamlands  as  the 
southern  hundreds.  The  reductions  were  clearly  made  for  a  special 
and  local  reason,  probably  damage  caused  by  an  army  along  the 
north-western  border.  There  is  some  slight  indication  that  these 
early  reductions  were,  in  1065,  distributed  pro  rata,  like  the  later 
ones.  In  Eothwell,  which  has  in  the  Geld  Eoll  60,  and  in  the  Survey 
40  hides,  the  church  of  Grestain  held  in  Domesday  at  Harrington  10 
teamlands  rated  at  5|  hides.  This  land  was  given  by  Matilda, 
Countess  of  Mortain,  but  was  then  8  hides. ^°  Now  8  is  to  5^  as  60 
is  to  40,  and,  as  we  believe  that  the  5^  was  reached  by  a  pro  rata 
reduction  of  every  10  hides  to  4,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  8-hide 
rating  resulted  from  a  _?:>ro  rata  reduction  of  every  10  hides  to  6,  the 
original  rating  being  13|-.  Though  the  rest  has  not  been  identified 
in  Domesday,  this  5^,  once  13|,  was  only  part  of  Harrington,  which 
stands  in  the  *  Survey '  as  6  hides,  and  had  therefore  originally  15. 
The  original  assessments,  however,  of  these  hundreds  were  not  for- 
gotten, for  on  them  was  based  the  apportionment  of  the  general  pro 
rata  reduction  which  we  find  in  1086.  From  earlier  times  we  have 
little  evidence,  but  a  charter  of  944  grants  30  mansae  at  Badby 
and  Dodford  and  Everdon,^*  presumably  10  in  each,  which  is  just 
the  number  of  hides  for  which  those  vills  probably  stood  before  the 
Conquest. 

It  is  natural  to  connect  the  general  redaction  of  rating  shown 
in  Domesday  and  the  *  Survey '  with  the  devastations  of  the  northern 
insurgents  in  1065.  Mr.  Round  has  analysed  some  of  the  Domes- 
day valuations  in  the  'Victoria  History,'  and  I  will  only  touch 
further  on  one  corner- of  the  county  to  complete  an  old  venture  of 
my  own  in  Oxfordshire.^^  All  down  the  Cherwell  valley  from 
Adderbury  to  Oxford  the  earlier  valuations  in  Domesday  are  much 
lower  than  those  T.R.W.,  and  seem  to  mark  the  path  of  the 
northerners  to  Oxford  in  1065.  We  find  the  same  feature  in 
Northamptonshire  on  the  Upper  Cherwell  in  the  hundreds  of  Sutton 
(cum  Edboldstow)  and  Warden.  The  earlier  valuations  are  lower 
than  the  later  on  the  eastern  bank  in  Sutton  at  Ayno,  4^.-8^. 
(originally  7^  hides),  at  Sutton  cum  Whitfield  19^1-dQ^l.,  New- 
bottle  41.-61.  (15  h.),  Grimsbury  41 -Ql.  (5  h.),  and  above  on  the 
western  bank  in  Warden  at  Warden  (?)  51.-81.  (12f  h.),  Farnden 

'•  Bound,  Feudal  England,  p.  154 ;  Dugdale,  Monasticon,  vi.  1090. 

"  Kerable,  ii.  248,  No.  399  ;  Birch,  iii.  11.  It  is  held  genuine  by  Mr.  Earle,  Land 
CJiartcrs,  p.  178.  Ten  hides  would  in  Fawsley  cum  Ailwardsley  be  represented  later 
by  four.  Badby  has  4  hides  in  D.B.  In  the  Survey  Everdon  has  2.j  hides  and  18  little 
virgates,  i.e.  either  4  or  i^s  hides,  Dodford  (as  in  D.B.)  3  hides.  The  Testa  de  Nevill 
(p.  37)  has  4  at  Badby,  4  at  Everdon,  ^h  at  Dodford.  The  grants  of  Badby  found  in 
Ingulph  give  it,  as  they  naturally  would,  the  4  hides  of  D.B. 

'-  Stipra,  xiii.  295. 
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5s.-20s.,  Hinton  2Z.-3Z.  (5  h.),  Woodford  21.-SI.  (5  h.)  Elsewhere  in 
the  same  hundreds  the  earlier  valuations  are  up  to  nearly  20s.  per 
teamland,  rather  above  the  county  average,  and  are  at  least  as 
high  as  those  T.E.W.  in  Sutton  at  Brackley,  12Z.-9Z.,  and  Farthingo 
101 -11.;  in  Edboldstow  at  Eadstone  51.-51.,  Helmedon  61.-61, 
Marston  lO^.-lO/.,  Chalcombe  iOL-ll.  (10  h.),  Middleton  Ti^.-S/.  ; 
and  in  Warden  at  Gretworth  4Z.-3Z.,  Sulgrave  91.-11.,  Edgecot 
4l.-il.,  Boddington  5/.-4Z.,  Byfield  8^-8^.  The  line  of  damage 
appears  to  cross  the  stream  below  Edgecot  at  Cropredy  and  to 
return  to  the  eastern  bank  at  Woodford. 

There  is,  however,  a  striking  difference  m  character  between 
these  traces  of  damage  and  the  remissions  of  geld  which  we  find 
in  1086.  The  damage  is  partial  and  local;  the  remissions  are 
divided  evenly  to  every  village.  But  the  remissions  shown  in 
Domesday  and  the  Survey  were  not  the  first  remissions  granted 
after  1065.  The  Geld  Eoll  gives  for  each  hundred  large  amounts 
(I)  of  'waste,'  (2)  of  'inland,'  both  freed  from  geld.  The  'waste  ' 
speaks  for  itself.  As  to  the  '  inland '  it  cannot  represent  ancient 
immunities,  for  there  is  too  much,  or  demesne  on  the  analogy  of 
the  geld  of  1083.  for  some  of  the  figures  are  too  round  and  regular. 
Sutton,  Warden,  Cleyley,  Ailwardsley,  Towcester,  Stotfold,  have 
each  just  40  hides  inland  out  of  100,  Wimersley  60  out  of  150,  and 
other  hundreds  have  round  quantities.^^  The  '  inland  '  appears  to 
represent  remissions  made  to  the  lands  only  partially  damaged,  the 
waste  lands  being  entirely  free  from  geld.  The  effective  geld, 
including  that  overdue  and  the  king's  land,  was  some  800  hides. 
The  totaP"  'waste'  is  901  hides,  and  the  'inland'  is  960i. 
Warden  has  il^  hides  '  waste '  and  40  '  inland,'  Sutton  28^  and  40, 
Edboldstow,  most  removed  from  the  Cherwell,  only  26^  and  30. 
In  all  206  hides  are  remitted  to  them  out  of  300,  or  nearly  70  per 
cent.  This  represents  much  greater  devastation  than  is  shown  in 
the  Domesday  valuations.  Either  the  '  waste '  and  '  inland '  of  the 
Geld  Eoll  belong  to  1071-2,  and  the  devastations  of  1065  had  been 
aggravated  by  the  passage  of  William's  troops  in  1069-71,  or, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  county,  the  T.E.E.  valua- 
tions of  Domesday  were  made  on  the  assumption  that  much  of 
the  damage  would  shortly  be  repaired.  Simple  agriculture  soon 
recovers  from  disaster,^*  unless  the  greater  part  of  the  men  are 
actually  killed  or  starved.  Wattle-and-daub  houses  are  easy  to 
rebuild.  Seed  can  be  borrowed,  and  a  good  harvest  replaces  most 
of  what  has  been  destroyed,  though  loss  of  cattle  may  be  serious 
for  a  time. 

"  We  may  perhaps  bracket  Nobottle  72  and  Gnilsborough  68;  also  Willybrook  11, 
Polebrook  20,  Navisford  14,  and  Huxlow  15,  together  GO.  Mr.  Bound  takes  a  similar 
view  of  this  inland  in  the  Victoria  History. 

"  Including  15  waste  for  Rothwell  and  25  inland  for  Spelho. 

"  For  technical  reasons  see  J.  H.  Mill,  Political  Economy,  bk.  i.  chi  v.  art.  7. 
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The  *  waste  '  of  the  Geld  Eoll  would  not  remain  actually  '  waste  ' 
for  long.  It  was  probably  soon  after  the  date  of  the  Geld  KoU  that 
the  hides  actually  paying  geld,  of  which  the  Geld  Eoll  gives  only 
800,  were  raised  to  the  1,250  which  is  roughly  the  total  found  in 
Domesday.  Presumably  not  only  the  *  waste '  but  also  the '  inland ' 
of  the  Geld  Eoll  had  been  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  damage 
actually  suffered  by  each  village.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
smaller  remission  which  followed  was  similarly  distributed  at  first, 
but  before  very  long — let  us  say  by  1080 — the  damaged  villages 
would  entirely  recover.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  shire  would  bring 
this  to  the  notice  of  the  king's  officials,  but  the  men  of  Brackley 
and  the  other  villages  to  which  less  damage  had  been  done,  and 
therefore  less  geld  remitted,  would  naturally  revolt  against  the 
villages  along  the  Cherwell  continuing  to  receive  an  advantage  to 
which  they  had  no  longer  any  just  claim.  I  suggest  that  the  total 
remission  or  *  inland  '  was  then  distributed  generally  among  all  the 
vills  in  the  shire,  producing  the  system  which  we  find  in  1086.  It 
may  even  be  that  there  was  more  than  one  intermediate  arrange- 
ment between  the  Geld  Eoll  and  this  final  system,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  there  was  an  intermediate  system  between  1065 
and  the  Geld  Eoll. 

Whether  these  guesses  at  the  exact  process  by  which  the 
earlier  system  passed  into  that  of  1086  be  sound  or  not,  the  reduc- 
tions are  clear  enough.  The  assessments  were  modified  in  the 
northern  hundreds  before  1065  ;  within  a  dozen  or  at  most  twenty 
years  after  1065  they  were  again  rearranged,  probably  twice,  perhaps 
three  times,  or  even  oftener.  The  hide  system  is  not  here  a  dead 
system,  working  stiffly  on  the  way  to  limbo.  It  is  purely  a  sj'^stem 
of  account,  but  it  is  a  living,  indeed  an  elastic  system.  We  cannot 
follow  all  the  changes  in  detail,  but  the  shire  and  hundred  men 
seem  able  to  deal  freely  with  their  figures,  as  if  such  rearrange- 
ments were  not  altogether  strange  to  them.  Yet  there  is  no  word 
in  Domesday  of  any  assessment  other  than  that  of  1086.  In  some 
counties  the  Domesday  ratings  are  probably  very  ancient,  but  the 
history  of  Northants  suggests  that  we  need  not  scruple  overmuch 
to  suppose  that  elsewhere  the  Domesday  figures  may,  if  the  five- 
hide  unit  is  absent,  be  comparatively  late,  the  result  of  perhaps 
more  than  one  alteration  in  the  original  system, 

F.  Baring. 


A  Note  on  St.  Godric. 


So  few  dates  in  the  life  of  St.  Godric,  the  founder  of  the  hermitage 

at  Finchale  on  the  Wear,^  have  been  ascertained  that  even  one 

addition   to   our    knowledge    is   worth    recording.      Eeginald    of 

'  See  the  article  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.  xxii.  47-9. 
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Durham,  in  his  *  Libellus  de  Vita  et  Miraculis  S*'  Godrici,'  tells 
how  the  saint  in  his  cell  at  Finchale  suddenly  astonished  his 
friends  at  Durham  by  bidding  them  offer  up  prayers  for  the 
safety  of  their  bishop — Hugh  Puiset — who  was  at  that  moment 
incurring  the  king's  anger  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  he  had 
gone  pro  rege  coronando.  The  editor  of  Keginald's  hagiography, 
Joseph  Stevenson,  declared  himself  unable  to  find  any  *  corona- 
tion' which  will  fit  in  with  this — a  coronation  that  obviously 
cannot  be  either  the  coronation  of  Henry  II  at  Westminster  in 
1154  or  that  of  '  the  3'oung  king  '  in  1170,  or  that  of  Eichard  I 
in  1189 — the  only  three  coronations  during  Hugh  Puiset's 
episcopate  of  which  he  was  aware.  Now  according  to  Reginald 
the  coronation  in  question  took  place  die  Pentecostes  apiid  Sanctum 
Edmund  am ;  and  on  turning  to  the  '  Chronicon  de  Bello  '  ^  we 
learn  that  the  king,  Henry  II,  wishing  to  settle  the  lawsuit  of 
Abbot  Walter  of  Battle,  bade  him  be  present  die  Pentecostes 
proximi  apud  Sanctum  EdmiDidiim,  iihl  tunc  corona  sua  regia 
insigniri  dehehat.  Accordingly  the  abbot  went  to  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  die  Pentecostes  quem  tunc  die  festi  sancti  Dunstani  anni 
revolutio  in  orhem  celchrandum  reduxerat,  and  found  the  king 
diademate  insignitus  regali  and  a  great  host  of  bishops,  abbots,  &c., 
keeping  the  feast.  Whitsun  day  fell  on  St.  Dunstan's  day  (19  May) 
in  1157,  so  that  this  is  the  date  of  the  incident  referred  to  by 
Reginald  of  Durham. 

I  may  perhaps  add  one  other  approximate  date  in  the  same 
saint's  life.  His  brother  must  have  been  drowned  in  the  Wear, 
according  to  all  indications,  between  1147  and  1154. 

T.  A.  Archer. 


A  London  Municipal  Collection  of  the  Reign  of  John. 

PART   I. 

The  British  Museum  Additional  MS.  14252  has  been  often 
in  the  hands  of  scholars.  Mr.  Hudson  Turner,  Dr.  Cunningham, 
Professor  Liebermann,  Mr.  Leach,  and  most  recently  Mr.  J.  H. 
Round  have  printed  such  extracts  from  it  as  concerned  their  im- 
mediate purposes.^  Dr.  Liebermann,^  to  whom  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted for  corrections  and  suggestions  too  numerous  to  specify, 
A,lone  has  indicated  that  he  intends  to  treat  further  of  some  of  its 

*  Pp.  84-5,  ed.  Giles. 

'  It  is  strange  that  Kiley  should  have  failed  to  see  this  manuscript.  He  refers  to 
it  once  (L'xh.  Cust.  p.  87,  note),  but  clearly  he  can  have  cited  it  only  from  Hudson 
Turner's  edition  of  the  ordinances  of  1212  (Dom.  Archit.  i.  281).  Had  Riley  seen  it 
no  one  would  have  more  keenly  appreciated  its  value. 

*  Leges  Angl.  saec.  XIII  ineunte  Lomhniis  colUctae  (Halle,  1894).  I  shall  refer 
to  this  paper  as  Leges  Angl. 
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contents,  but  he  tells  me  that  he  proposes  only  to  deal  with  one 
section,  the  '  Libertates '  of  the  city  of  London,  generally  found  in 
conjunction  with  the  *  Leges  Edwardi  Confessoris '  and  printed  by 
Thorpe'  from  a  manuscript  of  inferior  authority.  There  still 
remains  a  plentiful  harvest.  Even  of  what  is  already  in  print  the 
true  meaning  can  scarcely  be  apprehended  until  the  passages  are 
seen  in  their  context.  Much  that  is  of  the  first  importance  for  the 
early  constitutional  history  of  London,  and  for  the  history  of  its 
archaic  legal  customs,  lies  here  buried.  Our  collector  tells  of  the 
aldermen  speaking  right  in  the  busting,  of  the  husting's  four 
benches,  of  the  duties  of  the  short-lived  justiciar  of  London.  The 
manuscript  yields  passages  which  will,  I  think,  serve  to  show  that 
there  has  been  a  tendency  somewhat  unduly  to  minimise  the 
measure  of  municipal  administrative  unity  in  the  twelfth  century 
'  shire '  of  London  — the  London  of  the  sokens — in  the  days  before 
the  mayoralty.  In  spite  of  the  strength  of  the  sokens,  of  which 
this  manuscript  has  something  to  tell,  it  shows  us  that  there  were 
signs  of  a  cohesion  among  the  several  parts,  having  every  appear- 
ance of  high  antiquity,  without  any  trace  of  connexion  with  the 
system  of  the  shire.  The  collection  as  a  whole  leaves  the  impres- 
sion that  the  communio  quam  vacant  Londoniarum  (1141),  as  it  is 
styled  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  was  not  merely  a  unit  in  the  eyes 
of  the  exchequer,  that  the  jurisdictional  unity  of  the  city  organised 
in  folkmoot  and  busting  gave  something  substantial  whereon  the 
foundations  of  mayoralty  and  commune  could  be  laid.  It  gives 
support  to  the  belief  that  nowhere  must  town  jurisdiction  be 
neglected  as  the  source  of  town  constitutions. 

Although  the  collection  is  far  from  orderly,  and  the  subjects 
divers,  it  will  be  bc^t  to  take  the  manuscript  piece  by  piece, 
calendaring  what  is  in  print  and  printing  what  has  not  been 
edited  :  *  only  in  this  way  can  the  personality  of  the  collection  (if  I 
may  use  the  phrase)  be  made  clear  to  those  who  have  not  handled 
the  manuscript. 

The  first  88  folios  can  be  quickly  dealt  with,  for  Dr.  Liebermann 
has  shown  that  our  collector  was  using  his  anonymous  Londoner's 
collection  of  public  laws  and  other  fragments,  of  which  he  has  so 
skilfully  reconstructed  the  archetype  from  many  scattered  descend- 
ants. Our  book  opens  with  the  item  that  stands  40th  in  the  table 
of  his  anonymous  Londoner's  contents — that  is,  with  the  '  Tractatus 
de  legibus  et  consuetudinibus  regni  Anglie  tempore  regis  Henrici  II 
compositus.'  This  title  indeed  is  lacking,  for  the  *  Glanville '  of  our 
manuscript  opens   imperfectly  with   the  concluding  words  of  the 

*  Ancient  Laws,  p.  200.    From  this  version  in  Schmid,  Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen, 
p.  519.     See  below,  VIII.,  p.  505. 

*  A  summary  of  the  French  Descriptio  Britanniae  will  suffice :  see  below,  VII., 
pp.  503-5. 

VOL.  XVII. — NO.  LXVII.  -        1 1 
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prologue.  "When  Glanville  is  edited  this  manuscript  will,  no  doubt, 
be  discussed.  Here  I  need  only  refer  to  Dr.  Liebermann's  table  ■' 
which  traces  its  probable  relation  to  his  archetype. 

On  f.  85  b  (Liebermann,  41)  is  the  'Assisa  de  pane,'  ordered 
per  pistores  Domini  Regis  Henrici  secundi,  which  Dr.  Cunningham 
printed  from  this  manuscript.^  It  was  not  derived  from  Dr. 
Liebermann's  archetype,  but  from  some  independent  source.  It 
concludes  (Liebermann,  42),  Expliciunt  leges  illustrissimi  et  invic- 
tissimi  Henrici  regis  secundi  filii  Matillidis  predicte  imperatricis. 
Dr.  Liebermann  points  out  that  the  word  predicte  here  sliows  that 
either  in  the  lost  beginning  of  our  manuscript  or  at  least  in  its 
exemplar  stood  certain  items  belonging  to  his  archetype,  i.e.  his 
35th  article,  an  account  of  Henry  II  and  his  mother,  which  in  its 
turn  refers  back  to  his  29th  article,  an  account  of  Henry  I  and  his 
place  of  burial. 

On  f.  86  b  follow  Dr.  Liebermann's  43rd  and  44th  articles,  praise 
of  Henry  II  and  an  account  of  his  burial,  with  praise  of  Richard  I, 
and  an  account  of  his  burial.  Peculiar  to  our  manuscript  is  a  short 
paragraph  explaining  why  Eichard  I's  heart  was  sent  to  Eouen, 
which  has  been  printed  by  Dr.  Liebermann.' 

On  f.  87  there  is  a  rubric  and  a  blank  space  showing  that  a 
part  of  Geoffrey  Vinsauf's  poem  in  praise  of  Richard  I,  beginning 
*  N[eustria]  '  (v.  366),  was  intended  to  stand  there.  Ff.  87  b  and  88  a 
are  blank,  thus  dividing  that  part  of  the  manuscript  of  which  the 
source  can  be  traced  mainly  to  Dr.  Liebermann's  collection,  from 
that.part  of  the  manuscript  which  is  independent  of  it. 

As  to  the  personality  of  the  author,  Dr.  Liebermann  has  already 
noted  all  that  can  at  present  be  known.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  compiler  of  his  lost  archetype  was  also  the  compiler  of  this 
collection  of  London  laws  :  they  were  working  at  about  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  place.  The  compiler  of  the  Additional  Manuscript 
was  a  Londoner,*^  working  most  likely  in  the  camera  of  the  Gildhall; 
his  collection  is  not  all  of  one  date,  but  was  gradually  put  together 
from  1206  to  1216.^  He  names  the  sheriffs  of  London  of  1189-1216, 
speaks  of  John  as  now  king,  and  once  of  John's  time  as  past ;  in  his 
account  of  the  honour  of  Boulogne  he  speaks  of  Renaud  de  Dam- 
martin  as  modo  comes  Bolonie.  Now  Renaud's  county  of  Boulogne 
was  confiscated  by  Philip  II  of  France  in  1212,  and  as  a  result  he 
fought  at  Bouvines  in  1214,  was  captured  and  disinherited.  Of 
Renaud's  daughter  Maud  he  says  desponsata  est,  iit  dicitur,  filio 
regis  Francie.     She  was  betrothed  to  Philip  *  Hurepel '  in  1202  and 

*  Leges  Angl.  p.  79.  •  Growth  of  Engl.  Indmtry,  i.  502, 
'  Leges  Angl.  p.  81, 

*  As  appears  from  the  '  nos,  noster '  of  his  text,  he  was  '  civis  Londoniensis.' 
'  Leges  Angl.  pp.  80,  101. 
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was  married  to  Philip,  who  had  succeeded  to  her  father's  county  of 
Boulogne,  in  1216. 

But  the  compiler  of  the  Additional  Manuscript,  unlike  the  compiler 
of  the  lost  archetype  of  the  *  Leges,'  is  not  concerned  with  public  law, 
and  keeps  almost  exclusively  to  the  laws  of  London  as  his  centre  of 
interest.  The  lost  archetype  of  the  '  Leges  '  was  all  in  Latin  ;  our 
author  writes  partly  in  French.  The  Additional  Manuscript  is  not 
autograph  :  it  contains  many  scribe's  errors.  There  is  occasionally 
a  marginal  entry  of  a  name,  in  a  current  hand.  This  may  perhaps 
be  the  hand  of  the  author.  One  such  entry  is  pi-o  Martino  le  Corn- 
monger,  and  there  may  be  a  hint  of  some  personal  concern  here 
and  in  the  interest  shown  in  assizes  of  bread  and  rules  for  corn- 
mongers.  The  author  was  likewise  interested  in  the  pedigree  of 
Gervase  of  Cornhill :  he  has  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  members  of 
the  Cornhill  family  have  certain  city  charters.  Gervase  of  Cornhill 
was  justiciar  of  London,  as  Mr.  Round  has  shown ;  "^  the  writer 
tells  something  of  the  functions  of  a  justice  who  seems  to  be  the 
short-lived  justiciar  of  London,  and  of  the  functions  of  a  single 
sheriff.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  writer  had  before  him  an 
account  of  London's  legal  customs  written  as  the  result  of  the  city's 
self-administration  after  the  grant  of  Henry  I's  charter  (1130-5). 

I. 

On  f.  88b  is  a  list  of  rents,  due  no  doubt  to  the  city  camera, 
from  lands  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  south  of  Thames  Street. 
They  are  taken  apparently  in  succession  from  east  to  west. 

1.  (f.  88b.)  De  Johanna  Viel  iiii"'"  sol.  et  viii  d.  de  dome  in  cornera  ubi 
descendi  solet  uersus  T^misiam  ad  uicum  qui  separat  soknam  nostram  a 
sokna  Regine. 

2.  De  Waltero  Brun  iiii  d.  in  fine  predicte  terra  usque  ad  Tamisiam. 

3.  De  Alano  Balun  ii  sol.  de  terra  proxima  uersus  West,  paruo  uico 
medio.^'     Hec  terra  fuit  Constantini  "^  filii  Alulfi. 

4.  De  lohanne  de  Colemere  iiii  sol.  et  viii  d.  de  terra  proxima  versus 
West,  quodam  uico  medio.  Longitudo  liuius  terre  est  a  Tamisia  usque  ad 
magnum  uicum. 

•     5.  Item  de  eodem  xxviii  d.  de  terra  proxima  uecsus  West  a  Tamisia 
usque  Tymberhethe. 

6.  De  Saero  filio  Henrici  xvi  d.  a  Tymberhethe  usque  ad  magnum 
uicum  contra  predictam  terram  lohannis  de  Colemere. 

7.  (f.  89a.)  De  hospitali  sancti  Egidii  vi  sol.  et  iii  d.  de  terra  quam 
Asce  de  Coleham  tenet  iuxta  predictas  terras  lohannis  et  Saeri  uersus 
occidentem  inter  duas  portas. 

8.  De  Asce  de  Coleham  x  sol.  s[cilicet]  de  porta  iuxta  terram  hospitalis 
iii  sol.  et  de  terra  proxima  uersus  West  vi  sol.  et  de  altera  porta  qua 
inclusa  est  xii  d. 

'"  Geoffrey  de  Mcmdeville,  p.  305. 

"  '  With  a  little  street  between.'  '-  MS. '  Constantintini.' 
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9.  Post  lias  terras  est  quidam  ulcus  qui  diuidit  soknam  nostram  a 
sokna  Gileberti  de  Toigni. 

10.  De  isto  redditu  debentur  Regi  de  soccagio  vi  sol.  in  uigilia  pasche, 
sub  pena  centum  solidorum. 

§  1.  The  John  Viel  whose  lands  lie  near  a  street  which  separates 
•  our '  soke  from  the  queen's  soke  may  be  a  descendant  of  John 
Viel  (Senex,  Vetulus)  who  was  hanged  after  the  riots  of  1174.^^ 
A  John  Viel  was  sheriff  of  London  1218-9.^^  The  queen's  soke 
must  lie  about  the  Queenhythe,  that  Ealdredshythe  which  Henry  I 
gave  to  Matilda.  '  Our '  soke  probably  means  '  within  the  city 
jurisdiction  ; '  it  is  as  a  citizen  that  the  author  elsewhere  uses  the 
first  person  plural.  Elsewhere  (iv.  §  1)  he  uses  the  phrase  *  the 
king's  soke  '  apparently  for  all  parts  under  city  jurisdiction,  over 
which  the  king's  court,  the  husting  (iv.  §  4),  claims  suit  of  court. 

§  2.  Walter  Brun,  son  of  William  Brun,  founded  St.  Mary's 
Spital,  Bishopsgate.^^     A  Walter  Brun  was  sheriff  in  1202."^ 

§  3.  Alan  Balun  signs  a  deed  of  1204."'  The  Constantine  fitz 
Alulf  who  formerly  owned  the  land  was  a  sheriff  of  London  in 
1197,'^  and  was  hanged  1222.^^ 

§  4.  The  *  great  street '  is  probably  Thames  Street. 

§  5.  Timberhythe  was  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Somerset,  next 
Brokenwharf.^" 

§  7.  Which  of  the  hospitals  of  St.  Giles  this  refers  to  is  un- 
certain, but  in  all  likelihood  it  is  land  belonging  to  St.  Giles  in  the 
Fields.21 

§  9.  The  soke  of  Gilbert  of  Toeni  appears  to  be  unknown  ;  Roger 
was  lord  of  a  London  feOj^^but  Gilbert  is  an  inconspicuous  person.'"^ 

§  10.  Of  the  total,  6s.  of  socage  rent  is  paid  to  the  king  on  Easter 
Eve,  under  a  penalty  of  100s.  This  Easter  Eve  '  gafol '  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  St.  Paul's  conveyances,^^  and  is  generally  a  penny. 
Of  the  100s.  penalty  our  author  has  more  to  tell  us  when  he  treats 
of  '  gavelet '  and  the  procedure  for  neglect  of  the  royal  gafol  due 
on  Easter  Eve  (iv.  §  11). 


'*  Round,  Commune  of  London,  p.  112. 

"  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus,  p.  4.  '^  Mon.  Angl.  vii.  624. 

'*  Liber  de  Ant.  Leg.  p.  2. 

•'  Ninth  Report  Hist.  MSS.  Cotnm.  app.  i.  p.  8b. 

"  Liber  de  Ant.  Leg.  p.  2.  '*  Ibid.  p.  5. 

^''  Ninth  Report,  as  above,  p.  17  scq. 

*'  Parton,  St.  Giles,  gives  a  full  account  of  its  property. 

"  St.  Paul's  Chapter  Library,  box  21,  no.  1574.  I  am  much  indebted  to  the 
librarian,  the  Eev.  L.  Gilbertson,  for  his  kindness  in  giving  me  access  to  these  manu- 
scripts. 

"  Gilbert  de  Toeni  was  engaged  in  a  Cambridgeshire  case  {Rot.  Ctir.  Reg.  1  John, 
i.  240),  and  may  appear  as  a  witness  {Mon.  Angl.  vii.  995),  but  his  Christian  name 
only  is  there  given. 

-'  Boxes  9,1001;  12,1130;  16,1228. 
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II. 

F.  89  b  and  90  a  are  vacant.  On  f.  90  b  is  an  inquest  into  the 
rights  of  Thames  fishing,  made  by  the  elderS  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex ;  it  tells  of  a  time  before  the  death  of  Eobert  fitz  Richard 
{dapifer  Regis),  an  event  which  occurred  after  Easter  1I36.''^"'  The 
verdict  given  is  that  the  liberty  of  the  water  of  the  Thames  extends 
from  Castle  Baynard  as  far  as  Staines  Bridge — namely,  the  limit 
of  the  county  of  Middlesex.  No  seine  can  draw  fish  in  those  waters 
save  by  leave  of  the  lord  of  Castle  Baynard  or  its  constable,  with 
four  exceptions,  one  from  the  chief  house  of  Barnes,  one  from 
the  house  of  Eobert  de  Grava,^^  one  from  the  house  of  Gervase  of 
Brentford,  one  from  the  house  of  the  lord  of  West  Sheen.  Sheen 
was  held  by  the  Belet  family  by  the  serjeanty  of  butlery."  John 
Belet,  *  maintained  '  {per  vim)  by  William  Martel,  then  justiciar — 
he  is  a  frequent  witness  to  the  charters  of  Henry  I  and  Stephen  -* 
— proposed  to  make  a  weir.  The  constable  of  Baynard's  Castle 
heard  talk  of  this  at  Sheen  and  forbade  the  weir.  The  dispute 
came  to  the  ears  of  Robert  fitz  Richard  lord  of  Castle  Baynard,^^ 
the  predecessor  of  Robert  fitz  Walter  '  who  now  is.'  ^°  A  council 
of  all  England  met  at  St.  Paul's  to  try  the  plea.  The  lord  of 
Montfichet  Castle  defended  the  plea,  possibly  on  the  side  of  Belet. 
The  judgment  given  was  that  the  lord  of  Castle  Baynard  ought 
to  have  lordship  of  the  water  to  Staines  Bridge  as  king's  banner- 
bearer  (signifer)  and  guardian  {procurator)  of  the  whole  city  of 
London.  Here  then  from  an  early  source  comes  confirmation  of 
the  famous  rights  of  Robert  fitz  Walter  as  banner-bearer  of  the 
whole  city,  giver  of  judgments  in  the  city  husting.^^ 

At  the  request  of  the  king  and  the  greatest  of  the  council 
John  Belet  was  allowed  to  hold  his  weir  by  homage  to  Robert  fitz 
Richard ;  and  Robert  Belet,  his  heir,  held  it  similarly  of  Walter 
fitz  Robert,  who  succeeded  as  lord  of  Baynard's  Castle  1136. 
To  Robert  Belet  was  given  the  lordship  of  the  waters  to  Staines 
Bridge  '  by  view  of  the  constable  of  Baynard's  Castle.'  Gervase  of 
Cornhill,  sheriff  of  Surrey  (1163),^^  and  Hugh  of  Saint  Germain, 
steward  of  Bernard  of  Saint  Valery,^^  and  many  others,  sought  to 
draw  nets  by  force  in  the  Thames,  but  the  constable  burned  them 

"*  Round,  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  p.  13  ;  Feudal  England,  p.  473,  where  his  place 
in  the  Clare  pedigree  is  given. 

==»  Gilbert,  son  of  Robert  de  Grava,  was  a  benefactor  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
Southwark  (Stowe  MS.  942,  f.  36).  "  Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  226. 

28  Round,  Cal.  French  Charters,  passim.  He  was  '  dapifer '  to  King  Stephen,  and 
signs  a  charter  of  Henry  shortly  before  his  accession,  1153-4. 

2*  Henry  I  gave  the  castle,  forfeited  by  William  Baynard,  to  Robert  fitz  Richard. 

2»  The  well-known  baronial  leader,  d.  1225.  "  Liber  Cust.  pp.  147-51. 

"  P.R.O.  Lists  and  Indexes,  ix. 

^'  This  statement  as  to  Hugh's  position  is  confirmed  by  the  Pipe  Roll  21  Henry  H, 
p.  13. 
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by  judgment  of  the  court  of  Castle  Baynard,  in  Belet's  house. 
Eobert  Belet  was  warden  of  the  waters  till  Henry  II  expelled  him 
by  force,  *  on  account  of  a  sparrowhawk  which  he  refused  the 
king.'  This  passage  lets  in  light  on  the  entry  in  the  Pipe  Eoll  of 
10  Henry  11,^^  which  merely  mentions  the  escheat  of  Eobert  Belet's 
land,  without  explaining  the  cause  of  his  disgrace.  In  succeeding 
Pipe  Eolls  he  is  subjected  to  a  fine  of  100/.  as  misericordia  pro  placito 
jnscarie,  a  fine  which  he  continued  to  owe  till  20  Henry  11,  when 
probably  he  died. 

The  Thames  charters  of  Eichard  I  or  of  John's  first  year  may 
have  led  the  London  collector  to  make  this  memorandum. 


(f.  90  b.)  [H]oc  eet  ueredictum  inquisitum  ab  antiquioribus  et 
discretioribus  prouintie  quod  libertas  aque  d^  Tamisia  a  castello  Baiuardi 
usque  ad  pontem  de  Stanes  durat :  quod  eciam  nulla  sagena  potest  ibi 
trahere  pisces  neque  debet,  nisi  per  licenciam  domini  de  castello  Bainardi 
uel  consfcabularii  eiusdem  castelli,  nisi  tantum  quatuor ;  videlicet,  de 
capital!  doino  de  Bernes,  et  de  domo  Eoberti  de  Graua,  et  de  domo 
Geruasii  de  Breinford,  et  de  domo  domini  de  Westsenes.  Contigit 
quandocumque  quod  lobannes  Belet  per  uim  Willelmi  Martel,  qui  tunc 
fuerat  iusticiarius,  uoluit  facere  gurgitem  :  audiuit  Constabularius  hoc 
dicere  apud  Senes  et  probibuit  gurgitem  :  Ita  quod  querela  peruenit  ad 
Eobertum  filium  Eicardi  qui  predecessor  fuifc  Eoberti  filii  Walteri  qui 
nunc  est,  et  quod  concilium  tocius  Anglie  conuenit  ad  Sanctum 
Paulum  propter  querelam  inde  factam.  Dominus  de  castello  de 
Munficbet  uendicauit  idem.  Et  iudicium  inde  redditum  fuit  quod 
dominus  de  castello  Bainardi  deberet  optinere  dominium  aque  ut  signifer 
domini  Eegis  et  procurator  tocius  ciuitatis  usque  ad  pontem  de  Stanes. 
Hiis  ita  factis  et  auditis,  Eex  Anglie  et  maiores  altioresque  tocius 
concilii  petierunt  Eobertum  filium  Eicardi  pro  lobanne  Belet  quod 
liomagium  eius  acciperet  de  gurgite:  et  ipse  accepit  homagium  suum 
tenendo  hereditarie,  ille  et  heredes  (f.  91  a)  sui,  de  eodem  et  de  beredibus 
suis  pro  V  marcis  reddendo  annuatim  ad  coquinam  :  et  ita  tenuit  tota 
uita  sua  de  domino  Eoberto  filio  Eicardi.  Et  postea  dominus  Eobertus 
Belet,  heres  lohannis  Belet,  illam  tenuit  de  Waltero  filio  Eoberti.  Tunc 
tradidit  Walterus  filius  Eoberti  aquas  suas  custodiendas  Eoberto  Belet, 
usque  ad  pontem  de  Stanes,  per  uisum  constabularii  de  castello  Bainardi. 
Postea  uenit  Geruasius  de  Cornhell,  vicecomes  Surreie,  et  Hugo  de  Sancto 
Germano,  senescallus  Bernardi  de  Sancto  Walerico,  et  alii  multi,  et 
uoluerunt  trahere  ui  retia  sua,  et  per  constabularium  capta  sunt  retia  [et] 
per  iudicium  curie  castelli  Bainardi  iudicata  sunt  ad  comburenda,  et 
combusta  sunt  in  domo  Eoberti  Belet,  qui  custos  fuit  aquarum  usque  quo 
dominus  Henricus  Eex  Anglie,  pater  lohannis  Eegis  nostri,  eum  ui 
expulit  propter  speruarium  quem  ei  denegauit. 

III. 

F.  91  b  is  blank  ;  fif.  92  a-97  b  are  occupied  with  Prester  John's 
letter  to  the  emperor  Manuel  (lacking  the  last  four  clauses,  numbered 
97  to  100  in  Zarncke's  edition). 

"  P.  41. 
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IV. 

On  f.  98  a,  without  title,  begins  the  statement  of  the  London 
laws.  The  object  of  the  writer  seems  to  be  the  instruction  of  some 
one,  some  one  who  has  tenants  (§  8). 

§  1.  First  he  teaches  that  any  landlord  may  distrain  for  rent, 
but  he  must  release  the  goods  distrained  upon  pledge  given.  If 
distraint  is  prevented,  he  invokes  the  sheriff's  aid,  and  the 
sheriff  may  distrain  as  on  the  *  king's  soke ; '  he  likewise  must 
release  the  goods  on  pledge.  Of  the  king's  soke  the  author 
will  tell  us  more  below.  In  the  answers  to  questions  upon  the 
liberties  of  London  in  5  Henry  III  ^'^  this  matter  of  distraint  for 
rent  was  dealt  with  :  there  it  is  merely  stated  that  the  lords  may 
distrain  for  rent.  The  sheriff's  power  to  compel  distraint  by  view 
of  lawful  men  was  confirmed  by  a  city  ordinance  of  43  Henry  III.*' 

§  2.  The  passage  on  the  *  old  judgment '  is  specially  interesting 
as  throwing  light  on  the  question  asked  and  answered  in  5  Henry 
III,  '  Quid  sit  vetus  indicium  ?  '  ^^  According  to  the  earlier  record, 
that  of  our  Additional  Manuscript,  the  sheriff  compels  the  appear- 
ance in  court  of  the  parties  to  an  action  for  debt  by  taking  a 
distress  of  40s.  from  those  dwelling  in  the  king's  soke  (city  juris- 
diction) ;  to  take  this  distress  from  men  in  the  soke  of  a  church  or 
a  baron  he  must  lie  in  wait  on  the  king's  highway,  to  catch  them 
on  the  king's  ground.  According  to  the  reply  of  5  Henry  III  the 
procedure  was  used  not  only  for  cases  of  small  debt  but  also  for 
affray  without  bloodshed ;  accused  persons  cannot  be  attached 
save  in  the  middle  of  the  street ;  they  must  not  be  attached  in  their 
houses  or  pent-houses ;  if  found  in  the  king's  soke  after  summons 
made,  they  are  attached  to  answer  at  the  next  court ;  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  40s.  attachment,  a  high  one ;  if  the  accused  are 
found  in  other  sokes,  they  must  be  sought  out  by  the  sokeman  and 
summoned  to  the  next  court,*  and  if  they  do  not  come  they  shall 
be  distrained  as  if  they  were  *  elsewhere,'  i.e.  not  in  a  private  soke. 
There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  two  accounts  :  in  some 
respects  the  private  jurisdictions  gain  by  the  second  account.  In 
both  the  fight  between  the  city  and  the  private  jurisdictions  may 
be  seen :  from  the  next  passage  it  will  appear  that  the  soke  could 
not  protect  from  attachment  in  a  plea  of  affray  with  bloodshed  or 
visible  wound. 

§  3.  In  such  cases  the  sheriff  must  put  the  accused  in  pledge  : 
every  franchised  man  had  the  right  to  be  bailed  by  pledges,  as  our 
author  explains  more  at  length  elsewhere.  His  next  sentence  is 
full  of  interest.  It  is  the  aldermen  who  are  to  say  whether  the 
plea  is  a  plea  of  the  crown  or  not.  Here  and  in  the  next  paragraph 
we  are  shown  the  co-operation  of  the  aldermen  as  judgment-finders, 

»'  Liber  Albus,  p.  62.  »«  Ibid.  pp.  119  seq.  "'  Ibid.  p.  69. 
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a  point  upon  which  evidence  has  been  lacking.  The  aldermen  of 
London  are  those  indices  or  lawmen  who  have  been  sought  for  in 
early  London  and  never  clearly  found. 

§  4.  Witnesses  (perhaps  throughout  the  word  should  be  rendered 
*  compurgators ')  must  not  be  named  until  the  accused  has  had  time 
to  deny  the  charge.  If  prematurely  named  they  are  '  ferkend  ' 
(wrongly  declared)  .^^  If  they  are  properly  named,  then  the  j  udgment 
shall  be  that  they  come  forward  at  the  busting  a  fortnight  hence, 
and  according  as  they  shall  speak  the  aldermen  shall  speak  right. 
The  aldermen  clearly  here  are  something  more  than  local  officers 
presiding  over  wards. 

§  5.  If  it  happen  that  within  the  fortnight  one  of  the  witnesses 
dies,  the  one  that  survives  shall  prove  the  dead  man's  evidence  on 
oath,  and  for  this  purpose  he  shall  be  taken  to  the  tomb  of  the  dead 
man,  and  there  he  shall  swear  that  if  the  dead  man  were  living  he 
would  bear  this  testimony.  This  interesting  passage  throws  new 
light  on  the  archaic  practice  which  is  more  than  once  briefly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  charters  of  boroughs  modelled  on  London  as  one 
which  they  must  not  imitate.^^  In  1268  the  custom,  as  applied  to 
compurgators,  was  not  confirmed  among  the  London  liberties  named 
in  Henry  Ill's  charter,  but  specially  excepted  ('Liber  Cust.'  p.  252). 

Eg  tamen  excepto,  quod  super  tumulos  mortuorum,  de  eo  quod  dicturi 
essent  mortui,  si  viverent,  non  liceat  precise  iurare,  sed  loco  mortuorum 
qui  ante  obitum  suum  electi  fuerint  ad  eos  disracionandos  qui  de  rebus 
ad  coronam  spectantibus  appellati  fuerint  vel  rectati,  alii  liberi  et  legales 
eligantur,  qui  idem  sine  dilacione  faciant,  quod  per  defunctos  memoratos 
si  viverent,  fieri  oporteret. 

In  the  Gildhall  Letter  Book  E,  f.  109,  there  is  a  marginal  note 
to  the  liberties  confirmed  12  Edward  II  showing  that  the  custom 
was  supposed  to  apply  also  in  a  case  of  compurgation  by  the  Lex 
Magna,  compurgation  by  36  oaths.    • 

Est  autem  consuetude  civitatis  antiqua  quod  qaando  aliquis  civis 
London'  super  crimen  lese  maiestatis  in  itinere  purgandus,  per  xxxvi 
homines  ex  utraque  parte  de  Walbrok  *^  electos,  debet  purgari,  et  antiquitus 
fuit  quod  si  aliquis  de  predictis  viris  electis  infra  eorum  eleccionem  et 
purgacionem  predicti  civis  purgandi  mortuus  fuerit,  tunc  residui  viri  vivi 
iurarent  super  tumulum  ipsius  mortui  quod  ipse,  si  viveret,  illud  idem 
sacramentum  quod  illi  iurarunt  iuraret.'** 

^■^  Dr.  Liebermann  points  out  to  me  that  ceniian  means  '  attrahere  in  testimonium.' 

'*  For  full  references  see  Modes  of  Trial  in  the  Mediceval  Boroughs  of  England, 
by  Dr.  Gross,  p.  700,  n.  2  (Harvard  Law  Review,  1902).  I  received  this  paper  after 
writing  the  above.  Dr.  Liebermann  refers  me  also  to  Birch,  Cait.  1064,  and  to  Price's 
excellent  note  on  the  vouching  of  dead  men  to  warranty  in  Anc.  Latcs  and  Inst.,  p.  59. 

"  Cf.  Liber  Albus,  p.  57. 

*'  Norton  {Commentaries,  p.  420)  observed  that  the  custom  should  really  relate  to 
witnesses,  not  compurgators ;  he  cites  Selden,  0pp.  iv.  1550,  who  seems  to  have 
believed  that  the  London  custom  was  uoique. 
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It  is  strange  to  find  in  thirteenth-century  London  this  curious 
trace  of  primitive  mythology.  The  ghost  of  the  dead  seems  to  be 
conceived  of  as  haunting  the  tomb,  and  sanctioning  or  rejecting 
the  oath  of  the  living.'*'^  The  idea  that  such  an  oath  is  legally 
acceptable  as  the  evidence  of  the  dead  appears  in  the  laws  of 
Howel  Dha.^^  The  claimant  to  property  which  was  bought  but 
not  paid  for  by  the  dead  man  should  swear  to  his  claim,  along 
with  six  others,  on  the  grave  of  the  debtor  if  he  can  find  it,  or  if 
not  upon  the  sacred  altar.  Whoever  accepts  surety  for  a  debt,  if 
the  surety  dies  before  payment  of  the  debt,  let  him  come  upon  the 
grave  of  the  surety  and  swear  with  six.  In  Manx  law  until  1609, 
when  a  debtor  died  and  no  writings  remained  to  prove  his  debt, 
the  creditor  might  come  to  the  dead  man's  grave,  lay  himself  at 
full  length  on  his  back  over  the  grave,  and,  with  his  face  toward 
Heaven  and  with  a  Bible  on  his  breast,  protest  before  God  and  by 
that  book  that  the  dead  man  owed  him  the  money,  and  the 
executors  were  bound  to  pay."*^  The  laws  of  Ine  (c.  53)  gave  an 
oath  on  the  tomb  of  the  dead  slave-buyer,  to  prove  that  the  slave 
was  honestly  bought. 

Further,  if  one  of  the  witnesses  lies  ill  and  cannot  come,  the 
sherifif  is  to  take  four  prucVhommes  from  the  four  benches  of  the 
busting,  and  proceed  to  hear  his  oath.  This  early  mention  of  the 
four  benches  of  the  busting  adds  something  to  the  account  of  the 
trial  in  19  Edward  I,  given  in  Eiley's  '  Memorials  of  London,'  p.  27, 
which  tells  how  a  man  placed  himself  on  the  record  of  the  four 
benches,  and  18  assessors  of  the  four  benches  appeared.  The  men 
of  this  city  '  hundred '  sit,  as  those  of  Totnes  and  Fordwich  did,"** 
uJPbn  four  benches,  arranged  in  a  square.  It  would  seem  that  each 
bench  contributes  one  auditor  to  the  oath  of  the  dead. 

§  6.  If  a  stranger  has  to  make  oath  for  debt  or  other  misdeed 
he  must  do  it  *  himself  the  seventh,'  i.e.  with  six  compurgators.  If 
he  cannot  obtain  them,  then  he  ought  to  make  his  sole  oath  at  the 
six  nearest  churches,  at  each  church  one  oath.  By  this  he  shall 
be  cleared.  It  is  the  '  Lex  Tertia,'  ^"^  applied  to  foreigners,  and  a 
somewhat  similar  story  is  told  in  a  fifteenth-century  description 
of  the  sheriff's  court  in  the  *  Liber  Albus.'  ^"^  Here,  after  giving  a 
description  of  the  '  seventh  hand '  as  the  freeman's  oath  in  plea  of 

■•^  On  the  oath  at  the  graves  of  ancestors,  cf.  Herodotus,  iv.  172 ;  and  Lea,  Super- 
stition and  Force,  4th  ed.,  p.  56,  refers  to  this  oath  (for  debt)  as  occurring  in  Jitr. 
Provin.  Alaman.  c.  vii.  §  2,  and  Sdchsische  Weichbild,  art.  67. 

"  Anc.  Laivs  of  Wales,  pp.  209  sq. 

"  Old  Historians  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  24  (Manx  Society,  1871). 

"  See  the  references  in  Mr.  Round's  paper,  Essex  Archceol.  Soc.  viii.  ii.  189.  At 
Exeter  in  the  early  thirteenth  century  conveyances  were  made  before  the  court  in  the 
Gildhall,  '  inter  quatuor  banchos,'  before  the  citizens  of  Exeter.  {Notes  and  Gleanings, 
ii.  189  V.  21,  23.) 

■**  Liber  Albus,  p.  58. 

*'  Pp.  199-223.    The  New  English  Dictionary,  s.v. '  gavelet,'  ascribes  it  t9  1419. 
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debt,  the  writer  says  that  the  foreigner  defendant  may  make  law 
with  the  third  hand,  himself  being  one.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a 
mistake  owing  to  the  name  of  the  oath  *  Lex  Tertia,'  third  as 
against  the  first  and  greatest,  *  Lex  Magna,'  the  second  and  medium 
'  Lex  Media.'  The  fifteenth-century  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  if 
the  foreigner  cannot  get  two  compurgators  the  defendant,  at  the 
request  of  the  plaintift",  must  go  in  the  guard  of  the  sergeant  of 
the  court  to  the  six  churches  nearest  to  the  Gildhall  and  make  oath 
there  that  the  oath  he  made  in  the  Gildhall  was  good. 

*  Fleta '  refers  to  the  custom  of  merchants  when  tally  was 
offered  against  tally ;  he  who  denied  the  tally  (the  defendant) 
might  prove  his  case  by  going  to  nine  churches  and  swearing  on 
nine  altars  that  the  plantiff  made  his  tally  in  acquittance  of  his 
debt  sic  ipsum  Dens  adiuuet,  et  haec  sancta^^  The  fore-oath  in  four 
and  in  twelve  churches  of  the  laws  of  Alfred  ^^  in  disputes  about 
vows  shows  the  same  primitive  notion* that  if  one  holy  place  will 
not  discover  a  perjurer  another  may.  So  too  in  the  Welsh 
laws  ^^  a  surety  denying  hridmv  may  himself  swear  on  seven 
sacred  altars  or  seven  times  on  the  same  altar. 

The  sentence  which  our  Londoner  adds,  saying  that  by  the  law 
of  London  no  foreign  merchant  has  socn  in  the  Gildhall  or  else- 
where, is,  so  far  as  I  know,  unique.  The  meaning,  I  take  it,  is 
that  no  sokereeve  can  claim  cognisance  of  a  case  in  which  a  foreign 
merchant  is  concerned  on  the  ground  that  he  is  dwelling  in  a 
private  soke.     The  foreigner's  court  is  at  the  Gildhall. 

§  7.  In  the  rogation  days,  as  soon  as  the  crosses  have  come 
out  of  church  (for  the  procession,  and  probably  the  beating  of 
bounds),  if  there  be  an  affray  made,  or  misdeed  done  within  fhe 
city,  the  plea  belongs  to  the  king's  crown. 

In  the  fortnight  following  the  *  gang- days,'  by  the  law  of 
Athelstan,'^^  every  burh  was  to  be  restored.  That  in  London  the 
*  cross-days  '  were  a  season  of  the  king's  peace  may,  perhaps,  be 
connected  with  this ;  perhaps,  too,  this  explains  the  fact  that  the 
Feast  of  the  Ascension  is  an  important  one  in  the  history  of  watch 
and  ward. 

§  8.  We  spoke  above,  says  our  Londoner,  of  taking  distress  for 
rent  (§  1) ;  if  a  tenant  is  so  poor  that  you  can  find  nothing  to 
distrain  on,  you,  may  then  cause  watch  to  be  set  to  find  out 
whether  any  goods  come  into  his  keeping,  and  if  this  happens  you 

*'  Fleta,  ed.  1647,  p.  138.  Dr.  Liebermann  kindly  adds  a  reference  for  Norse  ex- 
amples to  Maurer,  Sitzungsber.  bayer.  Ak.  1896,  p.  29  ;  Litcrar.  Centralbl.  1890, 
p.  669  ;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Engl.  Law,  ii.  413,  632. 

"  C.  33,  Liebermann,  Gesetze  der  A.S.  p.  67. 

*'  Anc.  Laws  of  Wales,  p.  209. 

*'  II.  13,  Liebermann,  Gesetze  der  A.S.  p.  157 ;  and  for  the  double  penalty  on 
thieving  in  the  gang-days  gee  ibid,  Alfred,  c.  5,  §  6  (p.  53),  and  Athelstan,  v.  c.  3,  §  1 
(p.  169).  .  . 
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may  distrain  on  these  goods.  The  meaning  of  the  next  sentence 
is  not  quite  clear.  It  may  mean  that  the  man  who  has  had  the 
goods  which  he  commended  distrained  upon  must  raise  his  claim, 
not  against  the  taker  of  the  distress,  but  against  the  tenant.  But 
distr(!ss  may  not  be  taken  on  a  third  person's  property  everywhere, 
for  it  may  not  be  done  in  shops  (seldes),  in  a  fuller's,  a  dyer's,  or  a 
cloth-dubber's  house,  where  many  goods  are  deposited  for  sale,  for 
dyeing,  or  for  dubbing.'''^ 

Everywhere  the  hiding  of  distrainable  goods  was  one  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  borough  legislators  set  themselves  to  meet. 
Here  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  goods  which  are  *  commended '  '^ 
to  a  man,  unless  commended  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  are  to  be 
treated  as  his  own,  that  they  may  be  distrained  on.  The  protec- 
tion of  goods  in  fullers',  dyers',  and  dubbers'  houses  may  belong  to 
a  time  when  the  fullers  and  dyers  were  not  objects  of  municipal 
dislike,  as  our  writer  shows  them  to  have  been  later.  But  the  law 
is  not  ready  with  a  doctrine  of  ownership  in  the  case  of  bailment : 
bailed  goods  run  the  risk  of  being  treated  as  belonging  to  him  in 
whose  keeping  they  are  found  ;  the  burgesses  seek  to  be  protected 
from  this  risk. 

§  9.  The  alderman  receives  a  fee  for  giving  seisin  in  his  ward. 
The  fee  is  called  a  besant  '  of  gold,'  or  two  shillings ;  we  may 
note  that  the  baker's  fee  for  readmission  to  his  trade  was  at  a 
later  time  *  a  besant  or  two  shillings.'  *^  The  sokereeve  ought  to 
take  nothing  save  '  gafol,'  and  *  wite  '  may  be  gaged  to  him ;  the 
sokereeve  must  not  charge  this  fee. 

§  10.  The  man  that  fails  to  name  his  witnesses  (compurgators) 
correctly  is  adjudged  *  nameless  useless.' 

§  11.  In  the  account  of  gavelet  there  is  important  divergence 
from  the  late  account  given  in  the  '  Liber  Albus.'  Our  manuscript 
tells  of  it  that  it  is  distinctively  the  process  for  recovering  king's 
gafol  in  arrears,  a  gafol  due  in  Lent  "  or  on  Easter  Eve'^  before 
sundown.^''  All  this  is  omitted  in  the  answer  made  to  the  questions 
of  the  eyre  of  5  Henry  III ;  ^^  there  it  is  said  that  the  writ  of  gavelet 
is  used  where  there  is  nothing  to  distrain  upon  for  services  and 
customs.  The  writ  is  to  meet  the  case  of  any  lord's  service  denied  ; 
the  plaintiff  shall  name  his  *  suit,'  for  the  prosecution — namely, 
two  witnesses.    If  the  service  and  arrears  are  proved,  the  arrears 

*-  Probably  any  finishing  process. 

■^  This  is  not  included  among  Professor  Maitland's  list  of  words  for  bailment 
{H.  E.  L.  ii.  168).  **  Lib.  Cust.  p.  105. 

"  See  Price,  Guildhall,  p.  17,  for  a  penny  of  rent  to  the  king  at  Midlent,  in  the 
List  of  wards,  c.  1132  ;  also  Letter  Book  A.,  p.  152,  ed.  Sharpe. 

'"  See  the  cases  noted  above. 

"  On  this  archaic  practice  and  for  the  doubling  of  rent  in  arrears  see  Grimm, 
Rechtsalt.  i.  532  (1899) ;  many  references  are  given  there.  The  Sachsenspiegel 
directs  the  doubling  of  rent  if  it  is  a  day  in  arrears  (art.  54,  §  2). 

**  Liber  Albus,  p.  62. 
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are  doubled,  and  the  '  mercy '  of  lOO-s.  (a  Londoner's  were)  goes  to 
the  king's  officer,  the  sheriff.  If  the  defendant  does  not  come  at 
the  third  summons,  the  land  is  delivered  to  the  plaintiff  to  hold  for 
a  year  and  a  day,  during  which  time  the  defendant  tenant  is  at 
liberty  to  pay  the  double  arrears  and  the  fine  to  the  sheriff.  The 
Statute  of  Gavelet,  ascribed  to  10  Edward  11,'^^  confirmed  the 
custom,  which  was  claimed  as  one  of  the  characters  of  Kentish 
tenure,""  and  was  accepted  in  other  boroughs.''^  The  statute  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  '  Eesponsio '  of  5  Henry  III,  but 
shows  it  as  a  rule  of  the  sokes  and  speaks  of  sokereeves  presented 
in  the  busting  for  the  keeping  of  the  soke  and  to  collect  the  rents. 
By  1419  ^^  in  a  French  account  of  the  busting  the  tenants  are 
given  three  summonses  and  three  essoigns,  and  all  mention  of  the 
doubling  of  the  arrears  and  of  the  5/.  fine  is  omitted.  Thus  the 
highly  archaic  character  of  the  process  becomes  obliterated. 


To  return  to  the  early  account : 


§  1  (f.  98  a).  Kikunkes  ad  sa  terre 
en  Lundres  e  terms  passe  de  sa  cense 
rendre,  il  poet  par  la  lei  de  Lundres 
prendre  nam  en  son  fie  e  leissier  le 
par  plege.  E  si  nul  seignurage  ne 
uelt  le  nam  prendre  e  11  senplaigne 
al  uescunte,  si  deit  le  uescunte  faire 
nam  prendre  cum  en  la  scene  le 
rei,  e  laissier  [lej  par  plege. 


§  2.  Si  lorn  se  claime  al  uescunte 
de  deite,''^  le  uescunte  le*"*  deit 
sumundre  al  husteng.  Si  il  sur- 
siet  ke  il  ni  uienge,  si  li  deit  lom 
iugier  le  uieri]z  iugement.  E 
quel  est  le  uielz  iugement  ?  Se  il 
meint  en  la  scene  le  rei,  prendre 
un  nam  de  xl.  sol.  e  laisier  le  *"■'  par 
plege.  E  se  il  meint  e[n]  scene 
de  iglise,  v  de  barun,  le  ueskunte 
le  deit  guaitier  el  chemin  le  rei, 


Whoever  has  his  land  (let)  in 
London,  and  the  term  passes  for 
rent-paying,  he  may  by  the  law  of 
London  take  distraint  in  bis  fee 
and  (must)  release  the  distress  by 
pledge.  And  if  any  lord  will  not 
(let)  him  take  distraint,  and  he  (the 
owner)  makes  complaint  to  the 
sheriff,  then  the  sheriff'  must  take 
distraint,  as  in  the  king's  soke,  and 
release  the  distress  by  pledge. 

If  a  man  makes  claims  to  the 
sheriff  of  debt,  the  sheriff  ought  to 
summon  him  (the  accused)  to  the 
husting.  If  he  neglects  to  come, 
then  the  claimant  ought  to  be  ad- 
judged the  old  judgment.  And 
what  is  the  old  judgment  ?  If  the 
accused  stays  in  the  king's  soke,  to 
take  a  distraint  of  40s.,  and  release 
it  by  pledge.  And  if  he  stays  in 
a  soke  of  the  church,  or  of  a  baron, 


"  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  222,  and  Liber  Albus,  p.  468. 

**  In  Kent  the  penalty,  according  to  one  form  of  the  proverb,  was,  '  Let  him  pay 
nine  times  and  nine  times  repay  '  with  a '  were  '  of  51. ;  according  to  anotlier  form  only 
the  51.  wergild  is  mentioned. 

"'  For  example,  Exeter  (Izaacke,  Memorials,  p.  50  [1677]).  Notes  and  Gleanings, 
iv.  10,  shows  an  action  per  gavelak  in  1296. 

"  Liber  Albus,  p.  186.     See  note  47  above. 

**  The  word  here  and  below  is  indistinct,  perhaps  dette. 
"  '*  Sic ;  but  query,  for  '  lencupez  ' 

"  '  le  '  interlined  by  the  scribe. 
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e  metre  le  par  plege,  kar  tel  est 
le  uielz  iugement. 


§  3.  Si  lorn  se  claime  al  ueskunte 
cle  bature  u  de  medlee,  si  sane 
iad  V  plaie,  si  deit  le  ueskunte 
uenir  la  e  metre  le  malfaitur  par 
plege  pur  le  sane.  E  les  aldre- 
raans  dirunt  si  le  rei  deit  aueir 
le  plai  u  le  ueseunte. 

§  4.  Pro  Martino  le  Corne- 
viouger.*"^  Si  [lom]  plai  suit  en  la 
curt  le  rei,  eo  est  a  saueir  en 
husteng,  e  leneupeur  nume  teste- 
monies  deuant  defense,  ices  teste- 
monies  sunt  perduz  par  la  lei  de 
Lundres,  kar  il  sunt  ferkejid,'"''  eo  est 
a  dire  ne  sunt  pas  a  dreit  numez. 
Se  li  testemonie  sunt  a  dreit  nume, 
dune  deit  lom  iugier  que  il  uien- 
gent  auant  a  quinzeine,  e  sulunc 
CO  que  il  parlerunt,  les  aldermans 
en  durunt  dreit. 

§  5.  E  si  il  anient  dedenz 
cele  quinzeine  ke  li  uns  de  ses 
teste(f.  98b)monies  murge,  celui 
qui  uiflf  est,  pruuera  son  testi- 
monie  par  serrement,  e  de  iluec 
si  iert  menez  sur  la  tumbe  al 
mort :  e  la  iurra  que  se  il  fust  uif 
eel  testemonie  portereit.  E  si  li  ''^ 
uns  gist  malade,  ke  il  ne  i  puisse 
uenir,  dune  deit  le  ueskunte 
prendre  quatre  prudomes  dedenz 
les  quatre  banes  del  husteng,  e  la 
enueer  pur  oir  son  serrement  se 
il  faire  le  uelt,  e  issi  aurunt  lea 
testimonies  deraisne.''^  E  si  li 
malades  ne  uelt  iurer,  li  encupez 
se  est  desreiniez. 

§  6,  Si  home  forein  deit  faire 
serrement  pur  dette,  v  pur  alkun 
mesfait,  il  le  ""^  deit  faire  sei  setme, 


the  sheriff  must  lie  in  wait  for 
him  on  the  king's  highway,  and  put 
him  in  pledge,  for  that  is  the  old 
judgment. 

If  a  man  makes  claim  to  the 
sheriff  of  battery  or  of  affray,  if 
there  is  blood  or  wound,  then  the 
sheriff'  ought  to  come  and  put 
the  malefactor  in  pledge  for  the 
blood.  And  the  aldermen  shall 
say  whether  the  king  ought  to  have 
the  plea  or  the  sheriff. 

If  a  plea  is  sued  in  the  king's 
court — that  is  to  say,  in  the  busting 
— and  the  accuser  names  witnesses 
before  the  defence,  these  witnesses 
are  lost  by  the  law  of  London,  for 
they  are  wrongly  declared — that  is 
to  say,  they  are  not  properly  named. 
If  the  witnesses  are  properly  named, 
then  it  should  be  adjudged  that 
they  come  forward  in  a  fortnight, 
and  according  as  they  speak  the 
aldermen  shall  give  right. 

And  if  it  chance  that  within 
the  fortnight  one  of  his  witnesses 
dies,  he  who  survives  shall  prove 
his  testimony  on  oath,  and  thence 
he  shall  be  led  to  the  tomb  of  the 
dead  man,  and  there  shall  swear 
that  if  he  was  alive  he  would  bear 
this  testimony.  And  if  one  (of  the 
witnesses)  lies  ill,  so  that  he  cannot 
come,  then  the  sheriff  ought  to 
take  four  lawful  men  from  the 
four  benches  of  the  busting,  and 
send  there  to  hear  his  oath,  if  he 
wishes  to  make  one,  and  so  the 
witnesses  will  have  deraigned.  And 
if  the  sick  man  will  not  swear,  the 
accused  has  cleared  himself. 

If  a  foreigner  should  make  oath 
against  debt,  or  for  any  misdeed,  he 
ought  to  do  it  himself  the  seventh  ; 


**  In  a  current  contemporary  hand. 

"  The  middle  letter  is  not  quite  clear,  having  been  inserted  after  the  word  was 
penned.     At  the  foot  of  the  page  is  scribbled  in  a  contemporary  hand  '  verkend.' 
68  I  li )  vvritten  above  the  line.     Perhaps  the  text  would  be  better  without  it. 
°^  Two  words  in  MS.  "'  '  ille,'  one  word  in  MS. 
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e  se  il  nes  poet  aueir,  dune  deit  il 
sul  faire  sun  serrement :  e  a  sis 
iglises  proceines,  a  chascune  iglise 
un  serrement,  e  par  tant  ^'  se  iert 
alege. 

Mais  CO  deuez  saueir  par  la 
lei  de  Lundres,  ke  nul  marchant 
forein  nen  ad  socne  ne  [en]  Gild- 
halle  ne  aillurs. 

§  7.  Vus  deuez  saueir  que  en 
ruueisuns  tant  cum  les  cruz  sunt 
hors  de  iglise,  si  mellee  u  malfait 
seit  dedenz  la  cite  faite,  ke  co  est 
a  la  corune  le  rei. 

§  8.  Nus  mustramus  la  desus 
de  nam  prendre  pur  cense  ;  ore 
si  deuez  saueir  que  si  il  auient  ke 
uostre  tenant  seit  si  poure  ke  uus 
rien  ni  truissiez  e  uus  dune  faciez 
guaitier,  ke  aucune  rien  li  seit 
eumandee,  eel  poez  bien  prendre 
en  nam.  E  cil  le  demande  la  u  il 
le  comanda,  kar  cumandise  ne 
perist. 


and  if  he  cannot  have  them  (six  com- 
purgators) then  he  ought  to  make  his 
oath  alone,  and  at  the  six  nearest 
churches,  at  each  church  one  oath, 
and  by  this  he  shall  have  perfected 
his  wager  of  law. 

But  this  you  must  know, 
by  the  law  of  London,  that  no 
foreign  merchant  has  soke  either 
in  the  Gildhall  or  elsewhere. 

You  must  know  that  in  the 
rogation  days,  as  soon  as  the 
crosses  are  out  of  church,  if  affray 
or  misdeed  be  done  within  the 
city,  that  belongs  to  the  king's 
crown. 

"We  explained  above  of  the 
taking  distress  for  rent :  now  yon 
ought  to  know  that  if  it  chance 
that  your  tenant  is  so  poor  that 
you  can  find  nothing  with  him, 
and  you  then  cause  watch  to  bo 
made,  if  anything  be  deposited 
with  him,  you  may  properly  take 
it  in  distraint.  And  the  man  who 
commended  must  raise  his  claim 
there  where  he  commended. 


Mes  uus  deuez  saiieir  ke  lum 
nel  poet  pas  faire  (f .  99  a)  partuit, 
kar  lum  nel  poet  pas  faire  en 
seldes,  ne  en  maisun  a  fulun,  ne 
en  maisun  a  tenturier,  ne  en 
maisun  a  dobeur,  v  lum  cumande 
multes  choses  pur  teindre,  pur 
uendre,  pur  aduber. 

§  9.  Vus  deuez  saueir  ke  ^^ 
terre  ke  lum  uent  e  que  lura 
achate  en  Lundres  dedenz  warde, 
ke  lauderman  de  icele  warde  en  deit 
aueir  sa  dreiture,  co  est  a  saueir 
un  besand  dor  u  ii  sol. 

E  saciez  bien  que  nul  socci- 
rieue  ne  i  deit  rien  prendre  par 
la  lei  de  la  cite  fors  gauel :  e  wite 
li  deit  lum  gagier.'''^ 


But  you  must  know  that 
one  cannot  do  this  everywhere, 
for  it  cannot  be  done  in  booths, 
nor  in  a  fuller's  house,  a  dyer's 
house,  nor  a  dubber's  house,  where 
many  things  are  commended  for 
dyeing,  selling,  or  dubbing. 

You  must  know,  of  land 
which  is  sold  or  bought  in  London 
within  a  ward,  that  the  alder- 
man of  that  ward  ought  to  have 
his  fee — that  is  to  say,  a  besant 
of  gold  or  2s. 

And  know  well  that  no  soke- 
reeve  ought  to  take  anything  herein 
by  the  law  of  the  city,  except 
gafol :  and  wite  one  must  gage  to 
him. 


"  '  partant,'  one  word  in  MS. 
"  Sic  ;  perhaps  for  '  de '  ? 


"'  In  the  MS.  the  stop  is  put  after  '  wite.' 
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§  10.  Se  si  anient  que  nul  home 
plaide  par  la  lei  de  Lundres,  e  li 
seit  inester  de  testimonies,  u  de 
guarant  numer,  bien  se  gart  que  il 
les^'  numeit  numeement  par  lur 
dreit  nun.''''  E  sil  issi  nel  fait,  lum 
li  iugera  nameles  fremeles. 


§  11.  Ore  deuez  saueir  que  des 
terres  gaueletes,  dunt  le  landgable 
le  rei  est  ariere,  e  nest  pas  rendu 
en  quaremme,  ne  en  la  serueille  de 
pasche  deuant  le  soleil  escunsant,  se 
le  ueskunte  les  sumunt  al  husteng, 
il  deiuent  auer  treis  sumunses  par 
iugement.  E  se  il  ne  se  poent 
dereinner,  la  terre  est  gauelete.  Si 
est  le  forfeit  a  soldre,  e  pursoldre,  e 
cen  soulz,  v  la  terre.  E  se  si 
anient  ke  le  uescunte  tant  atende 
que  iugement  nen  seit  fait,  v  iuge- 
ment ne  seit  respetie  deuant  la  feste 
seint  Johan,  par  la  lei  de  Lundres, 
ne  deit  pois  ""^  iugement  aueir  ne  lo 
plai  de  terre  gauelete  plaidier. 

E  saciez  que  ceste  lei  unt  tutes 
les  scenes  de  la  cite,  u  lum  deit 
rendre^^  langable  en  quaremme, 
V  en  la  serueille  (f.  99  b)  de  pasche 
deuant  soleil  escunsant. 


And  if  it  chance  that  any  man 
pleads  by  the  law  of  London,  and 
there  is  need  of  witnesses,  or  of 
naming  a  warrantor,  he  must  take 
good  care  that  he  names  them 
by  name  by  their  right  name. 
And  if  he  does  not  do  this  he 
shall  be  judged  'nameless  use- 
less.' 

Now  you  should  know  that  of 
gavelet  lands,  whereof  the  king's 
landgafol  is  in  arrears,  and  is  not 
paid  in  Lent  or  on  the  eve  of  Easter 
before  sunset,  if  the  sheriff  summons 
(the  defaulters)  to  the  busting,  they 
ought  to  have  three  summonses  by 
judgment.  And  if  they  cannot  de- 
raign  themselves  the  land  is  gavelet. 
And  so  the  forfeiture  is  to  be  paid 
and  paid  again,  and  100s.  or  the 
land.  And  if  it  happen  that  the 
sheriff  waits  so  long  that  judgment 
is  not  done  thereon,  or  judgment  is 
respited  before  the  feast  of  St. 
John,  by  the  law  of  London  he  ought 
not  then  to  have  judgment,  nor  plead 
the  plea  of  gavelet  land. 

And  know  that  this  law  have  all 
the  sokes  of  the  city,  where  landgafol 
is  to  be  paid  in  Lent,  or  on  the  eve 
of  Easter  before  sunset. 


V. 

Ff.  99  b-101  a  treat  of  certain  rules  for  foreign  merchants,  which 
have  been  printed  twice  from  the  inferior  version  of  the  '  Liber 
Custumarum.'  '*^  As  our  Additional  Manuscript  offers  assistance  at 
several  points  where  the  *  Liber  Custumarum  '  is  misleading  I 
print  its  version  again  here,  side  by  side  with  another  unprinted 
version  in  the  Gildhall  MS.  '  Liber  Ordinacionum,'  the  importance 
of  which  has  been  hitherto  overlooked.  A  full  translation  need  not 
be  given,  as  one  will  be  found  in  the  '  Liber  Custumarum.'  '^  I 
need  notice  here  only  the  points  in  that  rendering  which  require 
emendation.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  laws  show  no  sign  of  the 
influence  of  Henry  ll's  or  Kichard  I's  trade  legislation,  and  are 
therefore  presumably  older,  Hohlbaum  suggests  about  1130. 

'*  '  Illes  '  in  one  word  in  MS.  "  For  '  num.' 

'*  Sic  ;   query,  for  '  puis '  ?  ''  MS.  '  reddre.' 

'"  Hohlbaum,  Hans.  Urkimdenb.  iii.  391 ;  Liber  Cust.  pp.  61-3,  where  see  preface 
p.  xxxvi,  '»  P.  528. 
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§  1.  The  law  of  the  merchants  of  Lower  Lotharingia,^"  men  of 
the  emperor,  as  the  *  Liber  Ordinacionum  '  calls  them,  is  that  when 
they  come  to  the  New  Wear  they  may  broach  ^^  whatever  kind  of 
liquor  they  choose.  They  raise  their  ensign  and  sing  '  Kyrie 
eleison '  and  may  come  as  far  as  London  Bridge,  according  to  the  old 
law.  The  first  tun  broached  maj'^  be  sold  retail  at  a  penny  the 
stoop.     This  first  tun  is  called  the  tap-wine.^^ 

§  2.  Having  passed  London  Bridge  and  come  to  hythe,  the 
strangers  must  wait  two  ebbs  and  a  flood-tide  ;  within  the  term  of 
these  three  tides  the  sheriff  and  the  king's  chamberlain  should  come 
to  the  boat,  and  if  it  has  any  cups  of  gold  or  silver  of  *  Solomon  '  ^^ 
work,  or  precious  stones  or  cloth  of  Constantinople  or  of  Eegens- 
burg,^*  or  fine  linen  stuff  or  coats  of  mail  ^^  from  Mayence,  they 
shall  take  it  for  the  king's  use  by  the  view  and  by  the  appraising 
of  the  lawful  merchants  of  London,  and  in  a  fortnight  pay  for 
them.  The  *  Liber  Ordinacionum '  speaks  of  cloth  of  the  palace, 
or  greywork  (fur  ^" )  of  Kegensburg,  or  fine  linen  stuff. 

§  3.  None  may  enter  the  ship  to  trade,  but  only  for  their  stoop  of 
tap-wine,  under  penalty  of  40s.  to  the  king.^^  If  the  sheriff'  do  not 
come,  nor  the  king's  chamberlain,  during  the  three  tides  after  the 
Lorrainers  have  come  to  hythe,  then  the  Lorrainer  may  sell  and 
others  may  come  and  buy  without  forfeiture.  And  if  the  boat  be  a 
keel,  they  (the  sheriff  and  chamberlain)  shall  take  two  tuns  below  the 
mast  (tong)  and  one  before  the  masthead,  the  best  for  the  same  price 
as  that  at  which  the  mean  quality  is  sold,  and  the  mean  quality  for 
the  price  at  which  the  lowest  is  sold ;  and  if  the  boat  be  a  hulk,^ 
or  another  sort  of  ship,  one  tun  before  and  one  behind  (the  mast), 
at  the  same  reduction.  The  Additional  Manuscript  with  its 
has  le  tonge  makes  sense  of  the  hastcthonge  which  baffled  Eiley  and 
Hohlbaum,  and  brings  the  London  rule  into  connexion  with  the 
ancient  custom  of  '  butlerage,'  which  everywhere  distinguishes  the 
cargo  before  and  behind  the  mast.^^     The  older  manuscript  does 

•"•  As  Hohlbaum  points  out.  Dr.  Liebermann  {Leges  Angl.  p.  12,  note)  observes  on 
the  total  omission  of  the  Flemings  that  this  is  probably  due  to  the  Londoners' 
jealousy  of  their  weavers. 

*'  Riley  rejects  '  attamyn  '  in  the  sense  of  '  to  broach,'  because  he  throughout 
takes  '  veissel '  to  mean  a  ship.     In  the  Add.  MS.  '  nef '  is  the  word  for  a  ship. 

"  Riley,  taking  '  veissel '  as  '  ship,'  makes  the  tap-wine  an  impost ;  but  the 
meaning  is  made  clear  by  the  two  new  manuscripts. 

**  A  technical  term  for  a  precious  vessel.     Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Salomo. 

**  So  Hohlbaum,  who  points  out  that  it  must  have  been  on  the  land  route  from 
Constantinople. 

"**  Hohlbaum  has  set  Riley  right  in  this  passage. 

8«  Perhaps  recalling  the  '  grisengos  pannos '  of  iEthelred's  London  law  (Lieber- 
mann, Gesetze  der  A.S.  p.  234). 

"  The  Chester  fine  for  those  who  did  not  make  '  ostensio,'  shewage  (D.  B.  i.  262  b). 

^  Cf.  the  'ceol '  and  '  hulcus '  in  Liebermann,  nbi  supra,  p.  233. 

*®  Hall  {Customs,  ii.  96)  quotes  an  example  of  Elizabeth's  time,  with  others.  Cf .  also 
Dublin  Municipal  Records,  p.  53  (date  1192). 
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not  say  explicitly  that  it  is  the  king  who  is  to  have  the  advantage 
of  the  reduced  scale  of  payment,  but  the  *  Liber  Ordinacionum ' 
states  that  the  *  prise  '  is  for  the  king's  use.  It  is  new  to  find  that 
the  king  was  expected  at  one  time  to  pay  for  the  wines  of  his 
butlerage.  The  amount  of  the  butlerage  of  the  '  Liber  Ordina- 
cionum '  shows  an  increase  on  that  of  the  earlier  manuscript. 

§  4.  The  Lorrainer  may  not  sell  wine  by  retail  except  from  that 
first  measure,  the  tonellus,  named  above,  but  must  sell  wholesale, 
and  by  the  modius  (hogshead)  and  ha\i-modius  only.  Here  the  *  Liber 
Ordinacionum,'  by  rendering  veissel  by  nef,  confounds  the  sense. 

§  5.  When  the  sherifif  and  king's  chamberlain  have  been,  then 
first  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  London  shall  enter  and  buy 
their  merchandise,  then  those  of  Oxford,  and  then  those  of  Win- 
chester. The  admission  of  Oxford  to  this  place  of  privilege  is 
peculiar  to  our  manuscript.  After  these  favoured  persons,  all 
merchants  from  within  and  from  without  London  may  enter 
together. 

§  6.  According  to  the  law,  no  merchant  Lorrainer  may  dwell  in 
the  city  more  than  forty  days,  unless  a  storm  of  wind  or  some  evil 
prevents  him,  or  he  stays  for  a  debt  which  is  owed  and  is  withheld 
from  him.^" 

§7.  No  Lorrainer  may  go  to  trade  outside  the  four  boun- 
daries of  the  city  until  ^^  he  has  unpacked  his  goods  and 
stayed  one  night  in  the  city  (after  the  unpacking,  presumably, 
for  which  he  waits  three  days ;  see  §  9).  The  bounds  are 
Startfford,  Sandford,  Knightsbridge  (over  the  Bayswater  rivulet, 
sometimes  called  the  West  Bourne),  and  perhaps  the  Balk-tree  ^'^ 
— some  boundary  mark,  presumably  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city.  The  four  points  should  represent  probably  a  league  limit 
from  the  walls,  a  bajilieue,  for  another  London  law  ^1  gives  impor- 
tance to  a  *  three-mile  '  limit  (nearly  six  of  our  miles).  The  first 
'  ford '  no  doubt  represents  Stratford  (Bow).^* 

§  8.  The  Lorrainers  who  remain  on  board,  and  sell  their  goods 
on  board,  and  do  not  pass  Thames  Street  or  the  wharves  to  take  up 
quarters  in  the  city,  shall  give  no  other  custom  (or  shewage)  except 


""  In  the  printed  form  of  the  '  Libertas,'  cap.  9  (where  '  quam  XL  dies  '  must  be 
added  to  complete  the  sense),  these  excuses  are  not  named  in  the  general  rule  for 
foreigners.  In  certain  '  Consuetudines '  to  be  given  hereafter  in  part  II.  and  in  the 
'  Liber  Ordinacionum,'  which  enlarges  this  clause  of  the  '  Libertas,'  there  is  a  rule 
for  all  foreigners  which  comes  closer  to  the  above.     See  below,  xxii.  §  11  (/). 

»'  The  MS.  is  imperfect. 

'*  Riley  was  not  well  inspired  when  he  guessed  that  the  Bolkette  of  the  '  Liber  Cua- 
tumarum '  was  Blackheath. 

*'  Cf.  the  first  clause  of  the  '  Libertas  '  (Anc.  Laios,  p.  200),  and  the  '  Consuetu- 
dines,' XXII.  §  14,  below. 

"*  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  according  to  Strype,  Knightsbridge  and  Stratford  are 
named  as  boundaries  for  a  particular  purpose.  .    . 
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the  -wine  custom — that  is,  the. '  coinage  '  or  pence  °^  on  every  tun.  If 
there  is  a  Lorrainer  who  wishes  to  carry  his  goods  up  into  town,  and 
passes  the  wharf  and  Thames  Street,  and  leaves  the  ship,  and  takes 
lodgings  in  the  city,  and  his  goods  are  gathered  together  and  taken 
with  him,  he  pays  the  king's  shewage.  Similarly  the  law  of  ^thelred 
for  London,  according  to  the  *  Quadripartitus,'  was  that  the  men  of 
Huy,  Liege,  and  Nivelles  qui  pertransihant  ostensioncm  dahant  et 
teloneum.^^ 

§  9.  Such  a  one  ought  to  make  known  to  the  sheriff  where 
he  will  lodge,  and  the  merchant  ought  to  wait  for  the  sheriff  three 
days  for  the  unpacking.  If  the  sheriff  does  not  come  in  the 
interval,  and  has  been  warned,  then  the  merchant  may  unpack  and 
sell  without  forfeiture.  But  he  may  not  sell  cloth  by  retail,  only 
by  the  whole  piece." 

§  10.  The  Lorramer  may  not  buy  unwrapped  wool,  nor 
broken^*  wines,  in  tun  or  out  of  tun  (but  wholesale),  nor  any 
unsalted  (green)  fell  or  hide,  nor  lambskins  out  of  bundle,^^  or  he 
will  be  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  sheriff.  And  no  Lorrainer  may 
buy  more  than  three  live  pigs  for  his  table.  This  passage 
must  be  compared  with  the  '  Quadripartitus '  on  the  law  of 
iEthelred  for  London,  which  follows  on  the  statement  that  the 
men  of  the  emperor  who  come  in  their  boats  shall  be  held 
worthy  of  the  good  laws,  siciit  et  nos.  Preter  discarcatam  lanam 
et  dissutum  [Thorpe  emends  dissolutum~\  unctum  et  ires  porcos 
I'ivos  licehat  eis  cmere  in  naves  siias,  which  we  may  take  to  mean 
that  besides  wool  unloaded  (for  sale  by  retail)  and  dissolved  fat  ®* 
they  may  also  buy  three  live  pigs  as  provision  for  the  boat.  Both 
the  Additional  Manuscript  and  '  Liber  Ordinacionum  '  seem  to  have 
developed  this  passage — one  may  suspect  by  guesswork.  In  the  one 
case  dissutum  unctum  becomes  iiinz  descusuz,  while  in  the  later  writer 
all  these  words  are  made  into  descriptions  of  the  discarcatam  lanam, 
which  is  taken  to  be  wool  unwrought,  and  nowise  dressed  (atornee), 
and  nowise  cut  {cesuz  ^^°). 

§  11.  If  the  Lorrainer  makes  forfeiture,  and  there  is  a  claimant, 
he  ought,  by  the  law  of  the  city  of  London,  to  be  at  right  in  the 
king's  court — that  is  to  say,  in  the  busting. 

§  12.  The  common  law  of  the  men  of  the  emperor  of  Germany 
is  that  they  may  lodge  within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  London 
where  they  will,  except  the  men  of  Tiel  (on  the  Waal)  and  Bremen  ^"' 
and  Antwerp,  who  shall  not  pass  London  Bridge  unless  they  will 
be  ruled  (the  text  is  imperfect)  by  the  law  of  London. 

"*  For  the  foreign  merchants'  brokerage  of  2d.,  3d.,  or  6d.,  see  Letter  Book  A, 
pp.  164,  214.  "  Liebermann,  Gesetze  der  A.S.  p.  232. 

*'  At  a  later  time  the  '  pecia '  contained,  generally  speaking,  twenty-eight  yards. 
'*  So  Eiley,  supported  by  references  in  his  glossary. 
*"  The  intention  of  these  laws  is  not  easy  to  divine. 
»••  See  Cotgrave,  s.v.  »"'  So  Hohlbaum. 
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§  13.  If  they  (the  emperor's  men)  have  mercery,  they  may  sell 
pepper,  wax,^"^  and  cummin  by  the  quarter,  fustian  by  the  dozen 
(yards)  or  the  half-dozen ;  and  the  trones  wherewith  they  shall 
weigh  should  be  of  twenty-two  cloves.  Among  the  Latin  laws  of 
he  city  (Part  II.,  xxii.  §  11)  our  writer  gives  a  rather  longer 
list  of  goods  which  foreign  merchants  in  general  might  not  retail 
in  smaller  quantities  than  the  quarter,  the  dozen,  and  so  forth,  but 
cummin  and  pepper  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
pounds  ^"' — or,  as  the  '  Liber  Ordinacionum  '  has  it,  twenty-two 
pounds.  This  seems  reminiscent  of  the  trone  of  twenty-two  cloves  : 
the  clove  is  normally  treated  as  a  half-stone,  sometimes  as  a  stone. 

§  14.  The  Norwegians  have  hosat  (modern  Danish  for  *  dwell- 
ing ') — that  is  to  say,  sojourn  for  a  year.  But  they  may  not  go 
out  of  the  city  to  any  place  to  trade  at  a  market  or  at  any  fair. 

§  15.  The  Danes  too  have  hosat  for  '  a  year.'  But  they  have  the 
law  that  the  men  of  England  have,  for  they  may,  by  the  law  of  the 
city  of  London,  go  anywhere  in  England  to  fair  and  to  market. 
The  '  Liber  Custumarum  '  has  hotsate,  which  led  Kiley  to  derive  it 
from  *  hot,'  a  mulct.  Steenstrup  correctly  explained  it  as  the  right 
to  set  up  wooden  stalls  or  houses. 

Add.  MS.  *  Liber  Ordinacionum,'  f.  162  b. 

§  1.  Co  est  la  lei  as  Loorengs.  E  si  est  asauer  qe  les  homes 

Cum  li  Looreng  uendrunt  a  la  niwe  li  empereor  ke  repeirent  a  Londres 

were  si  entamerunt  le  quel  ueissel  quant  il  serrunt  venu  a  terea  '•'^  lur 

que   il   uodrunt.      E   leuerunt  lur  nefs,  deyuent  attendre  treis  houres 

enseigne,  e  sil  uolent  si  chanterunt  (id  est  tides  '°*)  del  ewe.     E  si  il 

lur  Kyriele[yson]  tresque  ^^*  al  punt  vin  portent,  ne  vendent  fors  de  vn 

de  Lundres  sulunc  la  uielz  lei.    E  tonel.    Et  entretant  deit  venir  le 

par    lur    estop    deiuent  il  uendre  Chamberleyn  le  Rey  et  les  viscontes 

lestop '°''  a  denier.  E  icest  ueissel  est  et  les  citeyns  tiels  cum  il  voldront  a 

apele  tapwin.^"^  prendre  de  ce  ke  il  portent  a  la 

§  2.  E  quant  il  aurunt  passe  le  coroune   le    Eeys,    ce    est    asauer 

punt  de  Lundres  e  il  serunt  uenuz  vesselement  de  or  ou  de  argent,  del 

a  riue,  si  attendrunt  deus  ebbes  e  ouere  Salemon,  ou  peres  preciouses, 

un  fled.     Dedenz  le  terme  de  ices  ou  payles  de  paleis,  ou  gryseyn  de 

tres  itides  deit  le  ueskunte  e  le  Rauenesborugh,  ou  cheysil,  sil  ces 

chamberleng  le  rei  uenir  a  la  nef  e  choses  troeuent  en  la  nef,  e  si  li 

se  il  iad  ueissele  dor  u  dargent  del  Keys  les  vuUe  auer.     Mes  veient  qe 

oure  salemun  v  piere  preciuse  v  a  resonable  marche  les  prengent,  e 

pailles     de    Costentinoble     v    de  qe  dedenz  la  quinzeyne  seit  rendu 

Renesburgh  v  cheinsil  v  walebrun  la  dette. 
de  Maence,  sil  prendrunt  al  oes  le 

'""  Pepper  and  wax  arc  not  in  the  Liber  Cust.  p.  63. 

•"*  So  the  list  in  Liber  Albus,  p.  674. 

'"  '  II  viengent '  or  some  such  phrase  seems  needed. 

'"^  Two  words  in  MS.  *•"*  Lib.  Cust. '  tamwyn.' 

""  '  a '  seems  to  stand  for  '  od.'  ■       '**  Written  above  the  lino. 
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Add.  MS. 
rei,  par  lesgart  e  par  le  pris  des  leals 
marchantz   de  Lundres,  e  a  quin- 
zeine  rendre  lur  deniers. 

§  3.  E  saciez  que  nul  marchant 
ne  puet  entrer  en  la  nef  dedenz 
ces  treis  itides  pur  marchandise 
feire,  ke  il  ne  seit  el  forfait  le  rei  de 
xl  sol.,  fors  del  tapwin.  E  se  li 
ueskunte  ni  uient  ne  li  chamber- 
lengs  de  denz  ces  treis  itides  pus  ke 
il  serrunt  uenu  a  terre,  e  le  uescunte 
seit  garni,  li  Loreng  poent  uendre  e 
altres  uenir  e  achater  senz  forfait. 
E  si  CO  est  chiel,  il  prendrunt 
deus  tonels  bas  le  tonge,  e  un 
deuant,  le  meillur  pur  altretant 
cum  lorn  uendra  le  meein.  E  le 
meein  pur  altretant  cum  lom 
uendra  le  peiur.  E  si  co  est  hulk, 
u  altre  nef,  un  tunel  deuant  e  altre 
deriere,  le  meillur  pur  altretant 
cum  lum  uendra  le  meien.  E  le 
meen  pur  altretant  cum  lom  uendra 
le  peiur. 

§  4.  E  saciez  (f.  100  a)  que  11 
Loereng  ne  poent  uendre  lur  uin  a 
detail  auant  de  cest  premer  ueissel. 
Mes  par '  "^  mui  e  par  demi  mui  puent 
il  uendre,  e  nient  altrement. 


'  Liber  Ordinacionum,'  £.  161  b. 


[Here  the   scribe  has  omitted     i 
several  lines,  and,  taking  chiel  to  be 
the  relative  pronoun  queles,  con- 
tinues— ] 

En  les  queles  deit  lem  prendre 
al  oes  li  Keys  treis  toneus  en  deuant 
le  mast,  et  vn  autre  derere  le  mast 
de  cele  nef.  Et  ens  le  buk  {sic) 
quatre ;  et  tant  deit  lem  doner  pur 
le  meillur  cum  lem  vent  le  moen, 
tant  pur  le  moeyn  cum  le  poyre  se 
vent. 


E  enz  vne  nef  ne  deit  lem  vendre 
fors  de  vn  tonel,  e  li  autre  vyu  deit 
estre  vendu  par  moys  et  demi. 


\ 


Add.  MS.    Not  in  '  Liber  Ordin.' 


§  5.  Quant  le  uescunte  e  le  chamberleng  iauerunt  este,  dune  a  primes 
enterunt  li  marcheant  de  la  cite  de  Lundres,  e  acheterunt  lur  marchiez. 
E  apres  els,  cil  de  Oxeneford.  E  apres  els,  cil  de  Wincestre.  E  pus 
altres  marcheanz  dedenz  e  defors  cumunement. 

§  6.  Sulunc  la  lei  ne  put  nul  marcheant  Loereng  remaindre  en  la  cite 
plus  de  xl  iurz  pur  marchandise  mener  si  orre  nel  desturbe,  v  vent,  v  mal 
v  pur  dette  se  lum  li  deit  e  detient. 

§  7.  Ne  nul  Loereng  ne  put  aler  en  marchandise  hors  de  la  cite 
marchie  ne  a  feire,  pur  quel  "°  que  il  [njeit  deslie,  e  une  nuit  este  en  la  cite 
auant  des  quatre  mers  de  la  cite.     Co  est  asaueir,  Startfford  e  Sanford  e 
Cnichtebrege  [e]  bolketre. 


te 

1 

•1 


Add.  MS. 

§  8.  Li  Loereng  qi  en  la  nef 
remainent  e  lur  aueir  iuendent, 
e  ne  passent  la  rue  de  Thamise, 


*  Liber  Ordin.'  (ibid.) 

Des  autres  custumes  qe  li  autre 
marchant  funt,  soient  frank  les 
humes  li  emperur,  si  il   ne  tres- 


'  la '  after  '  par  '  Jias  been  erased. 


"•  Written  in  full. 
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Add.  MS. 

Ine  le  wers,  pur  a[l]tre  ostel  prendre 
[en  la  cite,  il  ne  durrunt  altre 
eschawinge  fors  la  custume  del 
uin,  CO  est  a  saueir  le  cornage^^^ 
u  '^^  deniers  de  chascun  tunel.  Si 
il  iad  Loreng  qui  uuille  sun  auer 
porter  sus  e  passe  le  werf  e  la  rue 
de  Thamise,  e  il  se  departe  de 
la  nef,  e  il  prenge  ostel  en  la  cite 
e  son  aueir  seit  ensemble  od 
lui  porte,  celui  est  al  eschawinge 
le  rei. 

Add. 


*  Liber  OrdinJ'  (ibid.) 

pessent  le  Ruwe  qe  est  sur  Tamise 
pur  herberger  iloqos : 
[Continued  as  below.] 


MS. 


§  9.  E  celui  deit  feire  saueir  al  uescunte,  u  il  iert  herbergie,  e  eel 
marchant  deit  atendre  le  uescunte  trez  iurz  pur  deslier.  E  si  le 
uescunte  ni  uient  puis  quil  li  aura  fait  saueir  dedenz  ces  ^^^  treis  ior?, 
li  marchant  poet  deslier,  e  uendre  sanz  forsfait.  Mes  il  ne  poet  (f.  100  b) 
nient  uendre  ses  dras  a  detail  fors  la  pice  entere. 


*  Liber  Ordin.'  (ibid.) 

Cest  a  sauer  ke  il  ne  poent 
achater  leyne  defacee  et  naent 
atornee  ne  nent  cesuz,  ne  pores 
vifs  enz  vne  nef,  plus  ke  treis. 


Add.  MS. 

§  10.  Ne  nul  Loreng  ne  poet 
achater  leine  desfeite,  ne  uinz 
descusuz,  en  tonels,  ne  dehoi's,  ne 
nule  fresche  pel,  ne  freis  quir, 
ne  pels  daignels  desbrochez,  que 
il  ne  seit  el  fordfait  le  uescunte. 
Ne  nul  Loreng  ne  put  achater 
plus  ke  treis  uifs  pores  a  sun 
mangier.^^^ 

Add.  MS. 

§  11.  E  se  il  sest  forfait  e  clamif  iait,  dune  deit  il,  par  la  lei  de  la 
cite  de  Lundres,  estre  a  dreit  en  la  curt'^^le  rei,  ceo  est  a  saueir  el 
husteng. 

§  12.  Co  est  la  cumune  lei  as  humes  lempereur  dalemaigne  que  il 
poent  herbergier  dedenz  les  murs  de  la  cite  de  Lundres  la  u  il  uoldrunt 
fors  cil  de  Tiele  et  de  Brime  ^^^  et  de  Anwers  ne  passerunt  le  punt  de 
Lundres,  se  il  ne  uolent  [estre  demenez]  ^^^  par  la  lei  de  Lundres. 

§  13.  Sil  unt  mercerie  il  poent  uendre  quartrun  de  peiure,  quartrun 

'"  Perhaps  for  tonnage.    Cf.  '  cordage  '  (brokerage)  in  xxii.  §  13,  below. 

"'-  Riley  and  Hohlbaum,  from  Liber  Cust,  have  '  v,'  and  read  it  for  '  5  : '  perhaps 
it  should  be  '  ii.' 

"'  Added  above  the  line. 

"*  Cf.  '  Aabenraa  Skraa,'  c.  12,  cited  by  Steenstrup,  Normannerne,  iv.  BIS.  '  Hos- 
pes  cum  navi  sua  veniens  emat  pro  se  et  sociis  suis  1  bovem,  1  porcum,  1  ovem, 
modiolum  butiri,  griseum  pannum  ad  unam  tunicam,  unum  dwk  [cloth]  ad  velum  ; 
emens  magis,  careat  omnibus  bonis  secum  existentibus  nisi  emptum  est  a  civibus  cum 
consensu  consulum.' 

"^  MS.  'crit,'  altered  from  *  cirt.' 

"°  '  Brune '  appears  to  have  been  corrected  to  'Brime.'  '"  So  the  Liber  Cmt. 
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de  cire,  quartrun  de  cummin.  E  la  duzeinne  de  fusteine  v  demie.  E  li 
trones  dunt  il  peserunt  deit  estre  de  xxii  clous. 

§  14.  Li  Noreis  unt  bohsathe,^^^  co  est  a  saueir  suiur  tut  un  an.  Mais 
CO  deuez  saueir  que  hors  de  la  cite  ne  poe[n]t  aler  en  nul  liu  pur  marcliie 
faire,  ne  a  nule  feire. 

§  15.  Li  Daneis  unt  bohsathe,  co  est  asaueir  suiur  tut  Ian.  Mais  il 
unt  la  lei  que  cil  dengletere  unt :  kar  il  poent  par  la  lei  de  la  cite  de 
Lundres  aler  par  tut  en  engletere  a  feire  e  a  marchie. 

VI. 

The  passage  which  follows  at  the  foot  of  f.  99  b,  is  on  the  three 
chief  folkmoots  of  the  year,  and  is  given  in  the  'Liber  Albus,'  '•'■• 
with  trifling  verbal  changes. 

§  1.  At  the  Michaelmas  folkmoot  the  meeting  gathers  to  know 
who  is  to  be  sheriff  and  to  hear  the  new  sheriffs  charge.  The 
Christmas  meeting  is  for  keeping  the  wards  (or  arranging  for  their 
watch).  The  third  at  Midsummer  is  to  keep  the  city  from  fire  on 
account  of  the  great  drought.  The  London  interpolator  of  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  ^^o  ordered  that  the  wards  should  be 
arranged  and  careful  provision  made  against  fire  in  the  folkmoot. 
Later  on  these  duties  of  watch  and  protection  against  fire  devolve 
upon  the  wardmoots  ;  but  whilst  there  is  but  one  sheriff,  the  folkmoot 
appears  as  still  an  administrative  body  of  some  importance. 

§  2.  Any  Londoner  who  neglects  these  three  folkmoots  is  in 
the  king's  forfeiture  for  40s.  But  by  the  law  of  London  the  sheriff 
ought  to  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  concerning  any  of  whom  he 
would  know  whether  he  is  present.  If  there  be  any  one  who  is 
asked  for  and  not  there,  he  ought  to  be  summoned  to  the  busting 
and  '^'  be  brought  thither  by  the  law  of  the  city.  If  the  good  man 
says  that  he  was  not  summoned,  that  is  to  be  known  by  the  beadle 
of  the  ward.  If  the  beadle  says  he  was  summoned,  at  the  busting 
he  shall  be  attainted  thereof,  for  the  beadle  has  no  other  witness, 
nor  ought  to  have,  but  the  great  bell  which  is  rung  for  the  folk- 
moot  at  St.  Paul's. 

§  1.  Treis  folkesimo[t]z  cheuels  sunt  en  Ian.  Li  uns  si  est  a  la  feste 
seint  Michiel,  pur  saueir  qi  est  uescunte,  e  pur  oir  sun  cummandement. 
E  lautre  si  est  al  noel,  pur  les  guardes  tenir.  Le  tierz  si  est  a  la  feste 
seint  Johan  pur  garder  la  cite  darsun,  pur  la  grant  sekeresce  (f. 
101  a). 

§  2.  Si  nul  home  de  Lundres  sursiet  nul  de  ices  treis  folkesimotz,  si 
est  el  forfeit  le  rei  xl  sol.  Mais  par  la  lei  de  Lundres  deit  le  uescunte 
faire  demander  celui  que  il  uoldra  saueir  mun  ^'^  se  il  iest  u  nun.  E  se 
nul  est  que  la  ne  seit,  e  la  seit  demande,  celui  deit  lom  sumundre  al 

"*  The  t  might  be  a  c,  here  and  below. 

"»  Liber  Albtcs,  pp.  118-9.  '*•  32  B  9. 

"'  '  Sil '  here  means  '  and,'  as  Dr.  Braanholtz.  kindly  tells  me. 
'"  '  Moim '  in  Liber  Albus.    It  is  the  adverb  '  mon,'  meaning  '  indeed  ; '  Godefroy 
has  many  examples  of  '  mon '  after  '  savoir.' 
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husteng,  sil  deit  lom  mener  par  la  lei  de  la  cite.  Si  le  prudome  dit  que 
il  ni  fud  pas  sumuns,  co  deit  lom  saueir  par  le  bedel  de  la  guarde.  Si 
le  bedel  dit  que  il  i  fud  sumuns,  a  husteng  ateinz-en  est,  kar  li  bedels 
nad  nul  altre  testimonie,  ne  aueir  ne  deit,  fors  le  gros  seint  que  lom 
sune  a  folkesimot  a  seint  Pol.'^^ 

VII. 

Ff.  101a-104b  are  occupied  by  a  French  rendering  of  certain 
extracts  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  with  occasional  phrases  which 
may  be  our  author's  addition.  A  general  description  will  suffice. 
The  writer  says  he  will  tell  of  Britain,  now  called  England,  which 
is  fortunate  above  all  other  isles,  rich  in  grain,  trees,  woods, 
rivers,  and  venison,  and  beautiful  birds  and  good  dogs.^^'  De 
icestc  Bretaine  tins  noil  alkes  cscrhirc,  e  puis  nus  musterai  une 
2>artie  de  la  lei  de  la  cite  de  Lundres.  He  tells  of  cities  well  situated 
and  well  provided  (the  manuscript  has  guaneries),  of  the  sweet 
waters  and  wealth  of  metals.  He  then  speaks  of  the  three  islands, 
'Ordas,'  'Man,'  and  '  Gurth  '  (Orkney,  Man,  and  Wight),  and  in- 
stead of  giving  the  proverb  concerning  them  which  Huntingdon  '^■'' 
took  from  the  '  Historia  Britonum''^" — sicut  in  proverhio  dicehatur 
antiqno  quando  de  iudicilms  et  regihus  sermo  fichat, '  ludicahit  Britan- 
niam  cum  trihus  insnlis' — our  author  gives  the  following  strange 
passage  :■ — 

Sulunc  la  uielz  lei  de  iceste  Bretaine  ne  deueit  (f.  101  b)  lom  nul 
iugement  rendre  deuant  le  cors  le  rei  ne  deuant  ses  iustices  de  trahisun, 
ne  de  la  ^'■^^  p[r]uisun  ^-^  le  rei,  ne  des  altres  granz  mesfaiz  semblables 
a  icels,  si  i  ces  treis  idles  que  la  desus  sunt  numez  ni  fusent  asemblez. 

His  source  and  his  meaning  here  are  mysteries.  He  proceeds, 
De  Bretaigne  hi  est  apele  Englctere  ses  granz  tranailz  nus  uolum 
mustrer,  and  he  takes  from  Huntingdon  the  account  of  the  five 
sufferings  visited  on  the  people  of  Britain,  and  of  the  seven  Saxon 
kingdoms,  with  their  capitals.  Of  the  sixth,  Mercia,  in  which 
Huntingdon  speaks  of  'Lincoln  and  many  other  cities,'  he  says,  le 
sime  est  Niwerche  (some  confusion  between  Mercia  and  Newark), 
el  quel  est  Nichole  e  Eccestre  (for  Leicester)  e  plusurs  altres.  He 
concludes  correctly  with  Northumbria,  el  quel  est  Ewenvic,  and 
adds  independently  of  Huntingdon,  desquc  mer  ^^^  (f.  102  a)  Escoce 
enuer  Norwei.     He  continues  by  himself — 

Ore  deuez  saueir  que  de  ices  set  reis  dunt  io  uus  ai  mustre,  quant 
li  sis  furent  tuz  morz,  si  regna  li  setimes,  qi  esteit  de  Westsexe,  tan  que 

'"  Translated  byEiley,  iii.  p.  15. 

'^'  Based  on  the  Descriptio  Britanniae.    For  its  use  in  otlier  Ijondon  collections 
see  Liebermann,  Leges  Angl.  p.  vi ;  Liber  Gust.  p.  624. 
'-^  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  ed.  Arnold,  p.  7. 
.   ''^''  Nennius,  ed.  Mommsen  {Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  Atict.  Antiqtdss.  xiii.)  148. 
'^'  Added  above  the  line.  '^'  Dr.  Liebermann  suggests  '  poisoning.' 

'2"  MS. '  mre.' 
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auint  que  cist  reis  asemblat  tuut  le  barnage  de  Bretaigne  ki  ore  est  apele 

Engletere.  Si  asist  la  terre  e  establi  trente  cvnc  contrees  a  sa  honur  e  a 
sun  oes  meismes  les  fist  numer,  e  les  lius,  e  les  mers  deuisat.  Ore  si  nel 
tenez  a  mal  ne  en  anui  si  io  les  nuns  uus  escrif. 

Huntingdon  ascribes  the  division  into  counties  to  the  kings  of 
Wessex,  but  the  above-quoted  specimen  of  our  writer's  constitu- 
tional history  seems  to  be  his  own.  His  story  of  the  counties  is 
Huntingdon's,  with  slight  variants,  but  generally  retaining  his 
marks  of  date.  He  adds  to  Dorset  the  statement  that  it  contains 
the  bishopric  of  Sher borne. ^^°  For  Bath  or  Acemancester  he  writes. 
Bathe  w  Akemannecestre^  he  iadis  ert  a  Welles  ;  this  last  phrase 
is  not  in  Huntingdon.  Of  Cornwall  he  knows  that  it  formerl}"  had 
the  bishopric  of  St.  Germans.  This  he  may  have  got  from 
Florence  of  Worcester  or  his  continuator.^^^  Of  Suffolk  he  adds 
to  Huntingdon  that  it  contained  the  bishopric  of  *  Detiford,'  a 
mistake  for  de  Detforde.  To  Wales  he  gives  a  fourth  bishopric, 
the  first  at  St.  David's,  a  second  envers  Pangor,  a  third  envers 
Glamorgan  a  landarf  (Huntingdon  has  merely  Glamorgan) ;  he 
adds,^^^  e  la  qiiarte  a  seint  Assat  (sic).  Huntingdon  says  the  three 
Welsh  sees  are  without  cities,  by  reason  of  the  desolation  of  Wales, 
which  our  author  renders,  E  nepurquant  ices  quatrc  eueschiez  ne 
sunt  de  jmle  cite.  He  goes  on,  following  Huntingdon,  El  nostre 
tens  -veeut  le  neschie  de  seint  Dauit  le  pallium  de  lapostoile  de  Rume, 
hi  fvL  iadis  en  Kairlegiun,  en  la  quele  fut  lareeueschie  al  tens  des 
Bretuns,  and  adds,  ains  unkes  aperent  ore  les  murailz  de  ice  cities  co 
est  la  V  (f.  103  a)  Use  '^'  chiet  en  Saueme ;  then,  as  Huntingdon 
(commenting  on  the  loss  of  the  pallium),  mes  il  le  perdi  tost.  Our 
author  seems  to  have  had  some  direct  knowledge  of  Wales. 

Following  Huntingdon's  account  of  th6  rivers,  he  gives  Britain 
two  arms,'^^  Thames  and  Severn,  but  spoils  the  simile  by  giving  a 
third,  the  Humber.  The  description  of  the  national  character  he 
slightly  changes  in  several  particulars,  generally  to  increase  the 
praise  of  his  compatriots.  De  Bretaine  uus  dirai  quel  chose  ele  ad 
en  sei :  propre  chose  li  est,  ke  sur  tute  la  gent  del  siecle  est  ele  plus 
trauaillante  en  pelerinage  (Huntingdon  says  they  are  fond  of  travel) ; 
and  he  adds  independently,  e  plus  sunt  li  home(s)  hels  e  clers  ke 
altres  homes.  Quant  horn  les  ueity  sempres  pur  lur  healte  dit  lorn, 
dunt  il  sunt  ?  Huntingdon  says  vineyards  flourish,  but  are  not 
common ;  our  author  observes  de  heles  uingnes  nest  ele  pas  suffreituse. 
He  gives  the  Latin  verses  on  the  cities,  cited  by  Huntingdon,  as 
the  work  of  uns  sages  clers,  and  introduces  Huntingdon's  account 
of  the  four  wonders  of  England  thus :  Multcs  choses  uus  ai  mustre 
en  ceste  liure  des  auentures  (f.  103  b)  de  Bretaigne  que  est  apelee 

•»  This  was  true  till  1078.  '"  See  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils,  i.  704. 

'"  On  Huntingdon's  omission  of  St.  Asaph  see  ibid.  p.  316. 

'«  For  '  Usk.'  1"  Gildas  first  gave  the  two  arms  (cap.  3). 
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Engletere:  ore  nus  musterai  quatre  mcrcueillcs  que  sunt  ueues  en 
Engletcre.  He  gives  Huntingdon's  account  of  the  four  highways, 
and  to  his  five  languages  adds  a  sixth,  que  lorn  apele  normand  e 
franccs.  Of  all  six  languages  he  says  Ics  qnes  sunt  fait  commnns  a 
l)lusurs,par  la  doctrine  des  anciens  escriz,  a  remark  which  Huntingdon 
more  wisely  applies  only  to  Latin.  He  agrees  with  Huntingdon 
that  the  Picts'  language  is  extinct,  but  says  nepurquant  si  truue 
lorn  dels  remenhrance  es  anciens  escriz.  He  then  returns  to  his 
original  theme,  the  laws  of  London. 

Desque  ci  uus  auom  mustre  del  establissement  de  Brefcaigne,  ki  ore 
est  apele  Engletere ;  ore  uus  uolum  demustrcr  (f.  101  b)  une  partie  des 
leis  de  la  cite  de  Lundres  e  des  franchises. 

vin. 

Here  follows  the  Latin  *  Libertas  Civitatum,'  or  rather  *  Libertas 
Londoniensis,'  which  Dr.  Liebermann  is  about  to  edit  from  the  several 
manuscripts.  It  will  suffice  now  to  refer  to  the  inferior  versions 
published  by  Thorpe  and  Schmid,  to  the  description  of  the  laws 
given  in  the  fifteenth-century  index  to  the  Gildhall  records,^^-^  taken 
from  the  '  Liber  Horn,'  f.  230.  Kiley  was  misled  into  ascribing 
these  customs  to  far  too  late  a  date.  For  distinction's  sake  they 
will  be  styled  the  '  Libertas  '  where  I  refer  to  them  below  :  a  part  of 
their  text  must  be  given  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing of  certain  Consuetudines  which  our  author  gives  later  on. 

IX. 

On  f.  166  a  there  follows  that  account  of  the  three  watches  ot 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide  which  Mr.  Bound  has  printed 
from  this  manuscript.^^^'  The  sherifif  (though  one  only  is  mentioned 
here,  at  the  close  of  the  sentence  the  sheriffs  appear  in  the  plural), 
has  reduced  the  magna,  mediocris,  and  the  minor  custodia  from 
twelve,  eight,  and  six  men  respectively,  to  eight,  six,  and  four. 
Escauingores  ought  to  be  chosen,  who  daily  from  Christmas  to 
Epiphany  shall  inspect  the  night  watchmen  and  their  equipment. 
A  defect  in  the  watch  should  be  registered  by  the  escauingores  and 
handed  at  the  first  busting  to  the  sheriffs.  The  sheriffs  may 
swear  in  these  inspectors. 

X. 

The  list  of  city  charters  in  the  treasury  which  follows  has  been 
printed  in  the  same  place.  Henry  I's  charter  was  then  already 
missing.^'''  Eoger  the  mayor  '^^  is  said  to  have  one  charter,  and 
the  passage  must  belong  to  his  mayoralty,  1212-3. 

'"  Liber  Albiis,  pp.  673-4.  "'^  Commune  of  London,  p.  255, 

■''  Liebermann,  Leges  Angl.  p.  71. 

"'  Mr,  Bound  suggests  that  be  is  Eoger  fitz  Alan  {Geoffrey  de  MarideviUe,  p.  311), 
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XI. 

On  f.  106  b  this  is  followed  by  a  list  headed  Nomina  iuratorum 
adassisam  murilajndei,  the  names  of  the  jurors  for  the  assize  of  the 
stone-wall.  They  are  the  mayor  (unnamed) ,  Michael  de  Yalenciniis, 
Eoger  fitz  Alan,  Constantino  fitz  Alulf,  Ernald  his  brother,  William 
fitz  Keiner,  Alan  fitz  Peter,  Thomas  of  Haverhill,  Nicholas  Duket, 
Robert  fitz  Alice,  Andrew  fitz  Peter.  The  mayor  and  ten  men  are 
evidently  here  appointed  to  do  the  work  allotted  to  '  twelve  men  of 
the  city  chosen  in  full  busting '  under  that  Building  Act  (as  it  has 
been  called)  which,  according  to  the  '  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus  ' 
and  the  '  Liber  Albus  '  and  the  *  Liber  Horn  '  (f.  227),  was  ordered  in 
1189,  the  first  year  of  Richard,  *  Henry  fitz  Ailwin  then  being  mayor 
of  London.'  The  Additional  Manuscript  does  not  clear  up  this 
mysterious  statement,  neither  does  it  make  clear  whether  the 
twelve  men  were,  as  the  *  Liber  Albus,'  '  Liber  Horn,'  and  *  Liber 
Custumarum '  would  make  them,  twelve  aldermen.  Several  of  the 
ten  persons  named  above  were  aldermen,  as  can  be  proved  by  the 
conveyances  at  St.  Paul's  and  in  the  Clerkenwell  register  ;  e.g. 
Constantino  fitz  Alulf  (also  a  sheriff),  Thomas  de  Haverhill  '^^  (also 
a  sheriff),  Robert  fitz  Alice,  and  Andrew  fitz  Peter;  of  the  rest 
Roger  fitz  Alan,  Ernald  fitz  Alulf  (descended  from  the  alderman 
Fromund),  and  Nicholas  Duket  were  sheriffs. ^^°  The  other  names 
occur  frequently  as  those  of  signatories  to  charters. 

The  list  of  jurors  is  followed  in  the  manuscript  by  a  *  Lex  de 
Assisa,'  which  gives  two  chapters  ^*^  of  the  Building  Act  without 
date.  If  in  one  part  of  their  story  the  Gildhall  historians  went 
wrong,  it  seems  possible  that  they  went  wrong  too  in  speaking  of 
the  whole  of  that  elaborate  assize  as  if  it  all  belonged  to  one  time. 
Here  is  a  far  earlier  manuscript  which  knows  onl}'  of  a  short  assize, 
differing  in  some  particulars  from  that  already  in  print.^^^ 

F.  106  b.    Lex  de  Assisa. 

Quando  contigerit  quod  duo  uicini  uoluerint  hospitari  de  lapide,  quilibet 
eorum  debet  prebere  pedem  et  dimidium  de  terra  sua,  et  sic  construant 
communi  custo  murum  lapideum  inter  eos,  latitudinem  iii  pedum, 
altitudinem  xvi  pedum.  Stillicidium  faciant  inter  eos  communi  custo. 
Possunt  eciam  si  in  unum  conseuserint  quantum  uoluerint  murum 
exaltare.  Et  si  contigerit  quod  quidam  eorum  uoluerit  murum  exaltare, 
alter  uero  non,  bene  licet  uolenti  partem  suam,  scilicet  pedem  et  dimidium, 
quantum  uoluerit  exaltare,  sine  dampno  alterius  et  de  proprio  custo  suo  ; 
et  aquam  stillantem  inde,  ipse  recipiat.    Item,  si  quis  uult  de  lapide 

'»»  St.  Paul's,  box  16.  1209,  17.  539,  and  1.  1627.  Brichtmar  of  Haverhill  pro- 
bably handed  down  the  aldermanry. 

"*  And  Roger  fitz  Alan  may  have  been  a  mayor. 

'*'  As  divided  in  Liber  Albtis,  p.  320. 

"^  Besides  Liber  Albus  see  Liber  de  Ant.  Leg.  pp.  206-11,  and  from  the  latter 
MS.  also  in  Turner,  Dow.  Arch.  i.  275. 
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hospitari,  et  uicinus  eius  paupertate  coactus  hospitari  non  poterit,  uel 
forte  noluerit,  tunc  prebere  debent  per  assisam  uolenti  hospitari  iii  pedes 
de  terra  hospitari  nolentis,  et  faciat  murum  super  terrain  illam, 
latitudinem  iii  pedum  et  altitudine[mj  xvi  pedum ;  et  communi  loco 
aquam  recipiant,  si  ilia  ^^'^  in  uico  decidat  [et]  perducere  non  possint ;  et  ille 
uicinus  qui  terram  prebet  debet  habere  dimidium  murum  absolute  et 
desuper  paunam  ^*^  suam  ponere  et  edificare.  Semper  autem  licet  uolenti 
partem  suam  exaltare,  et  stillicidium  sibi  facere,  ut  predictum  est.  Si 
Hero  archus  in  muro  habere  uoluerint,  fiant  archus  in  parte  utriusque, 
(f.  107  b)  latitudinis  unius  pedis.  Spissitudine  muri  inter  archus  con- 
tinente  unum  pedem.  Ille  autem  qui  terram  inuenerit  et  archum  habere 
uoluerit,  liberam  petram  inueniet,  et  illam  excidi  faciet,  et  alter  de 
proprio  custo  illam  assidere  faciet. 

'^*Hec  autem  assisa  per  iuramentum  seruanda  xii  hominum  facta  est 
et  quod  nulli  super  hoc  deferetur.  Debet  autem  fieri  et  teneri  ubi 
usseriam  uel  introitum  aut  exitum  uel  s[h]opam  non  auferat. 

XII. 

This  is  followed  by  the  names  of  sheriffs  under  regnal  years 
from  the  first  year  of  Eichard  I's  reign  to  the  sixteenth  of  John. 
The  list  differs  only  in  a  few  points  from  that  of  the  '  Liber  de 
Antiquis  Legibus.'  Arniilphus  filius  Athulfi  is  here  Ern[aldus] 
Rufus,  Normannus  Blandus  is  here  Albus,  Walraven  is  Waleram, 
Heliland  is  Elin[ant],Eadmundusde]a  Hale  is  Edm.  fil.  Ger[ardi], 
Stephanus  Crassus  is  Stephanus  Ping[uis],  Eadulphus  Helyland 
is  surnamed  Elinant,  Hugo  de  Basinges  is  '  de  bar'.'  After 
John's  sixteenth  year  the  writer  notes,  Discidinm  inter  regcm  ct 
harones,  and  gives  Andreas  Neu[elon]  and  Johannes  Travers  as 
sheriffs.  He  then  notes,  without  date,  Aduentns  Ijodowici  primus, 
written  therefore  after  the  second  landing.  Will.  Albus  Trauers. 
{sic)  B.  Seintlerl '  (the  Benedictus  Campanarius  and  Will.  Blundus 
of  the  printed  list). 

The  rest  of  f.  108  b  is  blank.  Ff.  109  a  and  b  were  left  blank  ;  a 
fifteenth-century  hand  has  filled  up  109  b  with  a  recipe  for  metheglin. 

XIII. 

On  f.  110  a  stands  that  oath  of  the  twenty-four  dated  7  John 
(1205-6)  which  Mr.  Round  has  printed. '^^  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  twenty-four  are  chosen  to  exercise  judicial  as  well 
as  consultative  duties.  They  swear  to  counsel  according  to  their 
custom  by  the  law  of  the  lord  king  which  belongs  to  them  in  the 
city  of  London,  saving  the  liberty  of  the  city ;  but  the  chief  part 
of  the  oath  is  that  which  binds  the  councillor  to  take  no  bribe  in 
any  matter  of  justice,  on  pain  of  losing  the  liberty  of  the  city. 
The  annually  elected  vingt-quatre  of  Rouen  were  likewise  sworn  to 
render  strict  justice,  as  also  the  mayor,  eschevins,  and  pares.     In 

'**  MS.  'illam.'  '"  For  'pannam.'  '^*  What  follows  is  in  red  ink. 

"*  Commune  of  London,  p.  237. 
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the  later  oath  of  the  London  common  councillor  ^^^  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  judicial  function,  for  the  common  councillor  as  such 
had  none.  Mr.  Eound  observes  that  the  council  of  twenty-four  in 
1205-6  administers  justice,  and  points  out  that  *  this  has  been  un- 
suspected, and  may  indeed  at  first  arouse  question.'  That  question 
he  does  not  press ;  but  if  we  are  to  deny  the  possibility  of  an 
identity  between  .these  four-and-twenty  and  the  aldermen,  that 
question  becomes  important,  for  it  presents  a  difficulty.  Mr, 
Eound  would  clearly  distinguish  the  alderman,  a  local  officer  in 
charge  of  a  ward,  from  the  councillor,  who  represents  the  city  as  a 
whole,  by  reason  presumably  of  his  election.  But  evidence  that 
the  sworn  four-and-twenty  were  elected  is  wanting.  The  story  of  an 
'  election  '  of  councillors  comes  only  from  the  later  and  far  less  trust- 
worthy *  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus,'  which  ascribes  an  election  of 
twenty-five  councillors  to  1200-1.  The  fact,  so  clearly  proved  by 
the  Additional  Manuscript,  that  the  aldermen  were  not  isolated 
officers,  but  co-operated  as  givers  of  judgment  in  the  busting 
(iv.  §§  3,  4),  deserves,  I  think,  further  consideration  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  twenty- four  councillors  in  judgment 
were  the  twenty-four  aldermen  of  wards,  twenty-four  men  who  in 
11  Henry  III  rendered  the  account  of  the  tallage  of  their  wards.^^* 
The  alderman's  oath,  preserved  in  the  *  Liber  Albus,'  is  more  like 
the  oath  of  the  twenty-four  taken  in  1205-6  than  is  the  oath  of 
the  common  councillor,  for  it  is  the  alderman  who  takes  part  with 
the  mayor  in  assizes,  pleas,  and  judgments  of  the  hustings,  and 
gives  likewise  good  and  loyal  counsel  in  matters  which  touch  the 
common  profit  of  the  city. 

XIV. 

Next  comes  the  (Latin)  assize,  made  to  get  together  the  money 
when  the  king  was  given  3,000  marks  for  the  sheriffdom.  The  king 
must  be  John,  and  the  date  1199,  for  John's  charter,  dated  5  July 
in  his  first  year,  giving  to  the  citizens  the  sheriffdom  of  London 
and  Middlesex  at  a  farm  of  300L,  was  put  into  the  custody  of 
Geoffrey  fitz  Peter  on  the  understanding  that  if.  the  citizens  paid 
3,000  marks  they  might  have  the  charter. ^^^  The  assize  has  been 
printed  from  our  manuscript  by  Dr.  Cunningham,^-^"  but  its  contents 
deserve  a  word  of  comment,  especially  as  they  are  made  clearer  by 
a  second  '  Sacramentum  Ciste  '  (xvi.),  which  has  not  been  noticed. 
Every  alderman  and  all  the  men  of  their  wards  are  to  swear  that 
on  every  20s.  of  rent  which  they  have  in  the  city  and  [portsoken  ^^'] 

'"  Cited  by  Bound,  Commune  of  London,  p.  241. 

'**  Madox,  Excliequer,  p.  489.  Objection  has  been  raised  on  the  ground  that,  if 
the  mayor  held  his  ward  during  office,  twenty-five  wards  have  to  be  accounted  for. 
But  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  this  was  so  at  an  early  date  ? 

'"  Hot.  de  Oblatis,  p.  11.  '«•  Growth  of  Engl.  Industry,  i.  p.  542. 

'*'  A  blank  space  is  left  for  a  missing  word  (cf.  below,  xxvi.). 
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that  is  in  fee  {i.e.  hereditary)  they  will  pay  at  the  rate  of  4s.  in 
the  pound,  and  on  less  than  20s.  in  the  same  proportion.  This,  as 
it  appears  from  what  follows,  is  for  the  owners  of  stone  houses,  for 
from  the  rent  of  houses  covered  with  reeds  or  thatch  (the  second 
oath  calls  them  '  insecure '),  or  others  which  are  not  '  in  fee,'  ''^^  the 
rate  shall  be  at  2s.  in  the  pound.  The  rate  on  movables,  whether 
property  lying  in  London  or  elsewhere,  whether  overseas  or  not,  is 
2s.  in  the  pound.  All  shall  swear  not  to  remove  their  property 
until  they  have  paid.  Men  are  to  pay  on  the  sums  due  to  them  as 
on  chattels ;  and  on  their  rents  outside  the  city  and  in  the  port- 
soken  at  4s.  in  the  pound,  if  hereditary,  or,  if  not,  as  above.  And 
the  tax  ought  to  be  charged  to  foreigners  on  their  reception 
(into  the  roll  of  liberty  ?)  And  they  shall  swear  that  they  will 
conceal  no  one  who  is  of  the  city,  or  *  avows '  himself  by  the  city, 
who  does  not  make  this  oath  and  this  aid,  but  will  report  them  to 
the  aldermen  and  the  wardens  of  the  chest.  Usurers,  male  and 
female,  shall  not  swear  this  oath — perhaps  to  prevent  Jews  from 
claiming  the  city  liberty  in  consequence  of  the  oath.  All  shall  be 
registered  who  come  to  the  chest  or  do  not  come.  If  any  wish  to 
swear  that  they  have  not  IM.  in  rent  or  chattels,  that  is  to  be 
proved  to  the  mayor  and  citizens,  and  they  shall  arrange  for  this 
(lioc  emendahunt) . 

Every  man  swears  for  himself  and  for  his  wife  and  children, 
and  shall  give  for  them  what  is  due  from  them  ;  or  if  he  will  not, 
they  shall  come  before  the  mayor  and  citizens  and  swear  for  them- 
selves and  pay.  The  aldermen  are  to  forbid  the  people  of  their 
wards  to  leave  the  city  on  the  king's  highway  or  elsewhere,  until 
each  has  discharged  himself  and  his.  If  any  one  does  otherwise 
he  shall  be  brought  before  the  mayor  and  others,  who  shall  take  all 
his  chattels  for  the  city's  use.  Every  woman  who  trades  is  treated 
similarly  if  she  is  by  herself  and  trades  openly.^" 

XV. 

On  f.  Ill  b  follow  the  (French)  laws  of  the  weavers  and  fullers 
of  Winchester,  Marlborough,  Oxford,  and  Beverley,  which  have 
been  printed  from  this  manuscript  by  Mr.  Leach, '^^  laws  which 
place  them  under  the  severest  disabilities.  Our  writer  concludes, 
'  This  law  they  have  in  the  franchise  of  London,  so  they  say.'  It 
was  in  1202  that  the  citizens  gave  the  king  60  marks  ]pro  gilda 
telaria  delenda,  ita  quod  de  cetero  non  suscitetur}^^ 

'"  The  manuscript  abbreviation  must  be  read  '  non,'  not  '  ubi ;  '  the  writer  more 
than  once  uses  it  for  '  non.' 

'^"  Compare  the  London  rule  on  the  married  woman  trading  as  'femme  sole' 
{Liber  Albns,  pp.  204-5). 

'•'"  Beverley  Town  Documents  (Selden  Society),  pp.  134-5;  of.  Eiley,  Mun.  ii.  130. 

'"  Rot.  de  Oblatis,  p.  185.  For  the  charter  see  Letter  Book  C,  p.  55,  ed.  K.  E. 
Sharpe. 
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XVI. 

At  the  foot  of  f.  112  a  *  Sacramentum  ciste '  is  given  which 
differs  from  that  printed  by  Dr.  Cunningham.  The  rate  on  chattels 
is  Is.,  not  2s.,  in  the  pound,  and  the  statement  is  more  explicit  in 
the  matter  of  traders'  goods.  A  man  must  reckon  his  all,  whether 
it  happens  to  be  in  his  own  keeping  or  not,  on  this  side  the  sea  and 
overseas,  and  none  the  less  because  the  goods  are  in  trade — that  is, 
being  sold  for  profit.  The  rate  is  not  to  be  charged  on  less  than 
2s.  worth.  The  rate  on  hereditary  rent  and  on  stone  houses  is  Is. 
in  the  pound  ;  for  the  '  insecure '  and  not  hereditary,  6d.  in  the 
pound ;  on  sums  due,  which  men  hope  to  have  on  this  side  the  sea 
or  beyond,  the  rate  is  6s.  in  the  pound.  They  shall  conceal  none 
who  have  not  paid,  but  shall  inform  the  mayor  and  the  prudlwmmes. 
It  is  abundantly  clear  then  from  these  two  oaths  that  the 
London  of  John's  reign  was  not  lacking  in  unity  of  financial  self- 
administration,  and  was  well  able  to  tax  itself  for  purposes  other 
than  that  of  paying  to  the  king,  long  before  the  days  of  Edward  II, 
when  it  first  sought  an  express  power  to  impose  tallages  for  its  own 
use. 

F.  112  (foot)  Sacramentum  ciste. 

Constitutum  est  quod  unusquisque  iurabit  quod  de  singulis  libris  quas 
habent  de  catallo  dabunt  xii  d.  cuiuscunque  fuerit  catallum,  siue  suum, 
siue  alienum,  citra  mare  uel  ultra,  quod  sit  in  mercandisa,  ad  ''''' 
lucrum;  et  ita  descendit- usque  ad  ii  sol.  Et  eciam  de  redditu  suo,  in 
feudo,  et  de  lapideo  hospitato  (f.  112  b)  de  singulis  libris  xii  d. ;  et  de 
non  securo  et  non  in  feudo,  de  libra  vi  [d.] ;  et  de  omnibus  debitis  que 
sperant  habere  citra  mare  uel  ultra,  de  libra  xii  d. :  et  quod  nullum 
celabunt  qui  hoc  non  fecerit  quin  intimabunt  maiori  et  probis 
hominibus. 

XVII. 

On  f.  112  b  is  the  sacramentum  commune  in  the  time  of  King 
Eichard,  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Germany  (1193),  an  oath  which 
Mr.  Round  has  printed  and  used  to  prove  the  derivation  of  the 
commune  of  London  from  the  Eouen  model.  The  oath  is  one  of 
obedience  to  the  mayor  and  skivini  or  echevins,  as  well  as  one  of 
respect  for  the  decisions  of  the  mayor  and  skivini  and  other  prohi 
homines.  Its  parallel,  at  a  later  time,  was  the  freeman's  oath  to 
obey  the  mayor  and  his  ministers.^^^  Although  this  London 
manuscript  has  so  much  to  tell  of  London  government,  and  with  it 
before  us  we  cannot  plead  dearth  of  information,  unhappily  it  is  for 
this  occasion  only  that  our  writer  reserves  his  foreign  word  skiidni. 

'^«  MS. 'id.' 

>"  Letter  Book  D,  p.  195,  ed.  Sharpe;  and  see  W.  Maitland,  London,  p.  567 
(1739). 
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The  word,  indeed,  was  known  to  Londoners  at  an  earlier  time,  for 
the  saddlers'  gild  had  in  Henry  II's  time  its  aldermen  and  four 
skivini,^^^  but  as  a  name  for  municipal  officers  in  London  I  believe 
it  is  not  met  with  again,  save  when  a  foreign  town-clerk,  who  does  not 
know  that  he  should  address  his  letter  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  London,  addresses  to  the  mayor  and  cchevins.^^^ 

That  the  framers  of  this  oath  had  before  them  a  foreign  model, 
and  the  model  in  all  likelihood  that  of  Eouen,  we  may  well  believe. 
But,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  London  council  of  twenty- four 
consisted,  like  that  of  Eouen,  of  twelyeconsidtores  and  twelve  scahini, 
the  likelihood  that  to  Londoners  their  skiviiii  were  the  twenty-four 
aldermen  is  great. 

I  have  already  argued  in  favour  of  thinking  that  the  sworn 
twenty-four  were  aldermen.  Who  then  are  the  2)^'ohi  liomincs  to 
whom  the  freemen  take  an  oath,  not  so  much  of  obedience  (that  is, 
to  the  mayor  and  skivini)  as  one  of  respect  for  their  decisions  ? 
Only  twenty-four  men  were  sworn  to  act  as  councillors,  but  it  does 
not  thence  follow  that  only  twenty -four  took  part  in  council.  There 
might  be  present  also  such  other  prohi  as  the  mayor  chose  to 
summon,  men  who  in  the  indefinite  medieval  way  would  represent 
the  opinion  of  the  *  whole  community.'  It  is  the  mayor  and  probi 
who  order  taxation  in  the  city's  interest,  as  has  been  shown  above 
(xiv.  and  xvi.)  ;  it  is  the  prohi  who  in  1212  counsel  the  passing  of 
an  ordinance  to  protect  the  city  against  fire,  and  who  punish 
offenders  under  that  ordinance.  It  is  the  jproZ^i  who  select  compur- 
gators for  the  '  Lex  Magna  '  (as  will  be  shown  later,  xviii.),  who  go 
from  the  four  benches  to  hear  the  oaths  of  sick  witnesses  (iv.  §  5). 
Aldermen  no  doubt  are  prohi  as  well  as  those  iwiidliommes  who  can 
claim  no  distinguishing  title,  and  so  upon  occasion  aldermen  and 
prohi  may  be  treated  as  one  estate  of  proU.  May  not  this  be  the 
clue  to  the  oath  to  the  mayor,  echevins,  and  prohi — that  it  is  an 
oath  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other  ministers  who  reinforce 
the  council  and  occupy  the  four  benches  of  the  busting,  persons  not 
elected  but  selected  at  the  mayor's  will,  or  in  earlier  days  perhaps 
at  the  sheriff's  ?  ^*^°  Mary  Bateson. 

'*^  See  the  facsimile  in  Sherwell's  Saddlers^  Oild. 

'*"  In  the  Gildhall  '  Pleas  and  Memoranda  Koll,'  A  1,  m  4  (v^),  the  mayor  and 
ichevins  of  Le  Crotoy  (Somme)  write  thus. 

"^  The  evidence  which  Dr.  Sharpe  has  adduced  (Letter  Book  C,  pp.  151,  19G) 
that  in  34-5  Edward  I  a  court,  consisting  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  was  called  a 
'  Curia  Scawageriorum  '  is  most  curious,  and  though  there  can  be  no  etymological 
connexion  between  a  '  Curia  Scabinorum '  ami  a  '  Curia  Scawageriorum,'  yet  there 
seems  reason  to  think  that  the  Londoners  were  confusing  their  aldermen's  subordi- 
nates, the  '  escauingores,'  with  the  aldermen  themselves.  *  Scabini  '  and  '  escauin- 
gores  '  were  to  them  simply  foreign  words  for  '  officials.' 
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Pr(yuincial  Constitutions  of  the  Minorite  Order. 

CONSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  FRANCE. 

The  following  provincial  constitutions  are  contained  in  a  manu- 
script formerly  in  the  Phillipps  collection  and  marked  '  Phillipps 
MSS.  207,'  and  now  in  my  possession,  of  which  I  gave  an  account 
in  vol.  xiii.  of  this  Review. 

The  constitutions  are  not  expressly  stated  to  be  those  of  the 
province  of  France,  and  the  reference  to  the  '  king  and  queen  of 
France  '  in  cap.  v.  would  only  limit  them  to  one  of  the  provinces 
in  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  following  form  of  letter  testi- 
monial, which  is  added  on  fol.  48  b,  at  the  end  of  the  constitutions, 
written  in  a  different  but  not  later  hand,  settles  the  question. 
(The  margin  has  been  cut  away  with  the  beginning  of  each  line, 
and  I  indicate  by  square  brackets  the  missing  words  and  letters 
which  I  have  supplied  ) 

[Reverendo]  patri  in  Christo  fratri  N.  ministro  fratrum  minorum  in 
Francia  ceterisque  fratribus  in  provinc[iali  capitulo  ad]  talem  locum  con- 
gregandis,  universi  fratres  conventus  talis  loci  reverentiam  [devjotam. 
Universitati  vestre  tenore  presentium  facimus  manifestum  nos  fratri  N. 
gar[diano],  fratri  N.  electo  a(?)  nobis,^  secundum  formam  constitutionis 
generalis,  in  hiis  que  ad  nos  pertinent,  quantum  [ad  provinjciale  capitulum, 
commisisse  plenarie  vices  nostras.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium  presentem 
[litteram  sigiljlo  conventus  nostri  duximus  sigillandam.  Datum  anno 
domini  millesimo  cc°  anno  tali. 

The  province  of  France  contained  nine  custodies — namely,  Paris, 
Reims,  Champagne,  Normandy,  Arras,  Lorraine,  Liege,  Flanders, 
Vermandois.^ 

The  manuscript  dates  from  the  end  of  the  thii-teenth  century, 
and  the  constitutions  contain  references  to  passages  which  occur  in 
the  general  constitutions  of  1292,  and  do  not  occur  in  those  of  1260.' 
It  would  not,  however,  be  safe  to  argue  that  these  provincial  con- 
stitutions were  drawn  up  after  1292 :  the  provincial  chapter  may 
have  incorporated  in  the  provincial  constitutions  decrees  of  general 
chapters  before  these  were  incorporated  in  the  general  constitu- 
tions. Thus  cap.  V.  §  8  contains  the  substance  of  a  decree  of  the 
general  chapter  of  Narbonne,  1260 ;  cap.  ix.  §  4,  of  a  decree  of 
the  general  chapter  of  Paris,  1266 ;  cap.  xi.  §  3,  of  a  decree  of  the 
general  chapter  of  Assisi,  1279. 

The  provincial  constitutions  here  printed  are  fragmentary, 
owing  to  two  leaves  having  been  cut  out  of  the  manuscript.  Of 
the  twelve  chapters  the  first  four  are  missing.  The  title  of  the 
first  remains, '  De  observantia  pauper tatis  ; '  that  of  the  fourth  was 
no  doubt  '  De  forma  interius  conversandi ; '  and  the  second  and 

'  '  a(?)  nobis '  inserted  above.  '  "^  Eubel,  Provinciale. 

See  especially  notes  23,  32,  40,  41,  43,  44. 
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third  may  have  corresponded  to  the  first  and  second  chapters  of 
the  general  constitutions,  '  De  religionis  ingressu  '  and  *  De  quaH- 
tate  habitus ; '  but  evidently  the  provincial  constitutions  did  not 
closely  follow  the  general  constitutions  in  the  order  and  division  of 
the  subjects  which  they  dealt  with. 

The  brevity  of  the  provincial  constitutions  is  in  accordance  with 
the  following  warning  of  the  general  constitutions  : — 

Caveant  autem  provinciales  ministri  a  multitudine  provincialium 
constitutionura  et  etiam  quoruralibet  preceptorum,  propter  oblivionis  et 
transgressionis  periculum  evitandum.^ 

From  the  frequency  with  which  the  phrase  vult  generalis  occurs, 
it  would  appear  that  the  provincial  chapter  often  inserted  in  its 
constitutions  the  precepts  or  ordinances  quas  (jeneralis  minister 
fecit  in  aliquibus  provinciis  vel  etiam  approhavitJ"  These  ordinances 
are  sometimes  identical,  or  almost  identical,  with  passages 
in  the  general  constitutions,  or  give  special  injunctions  for  the 
carrying  out  of  general  constitutions,  as  cap.  v.  §  8,  cap.  vi.  §  4, 
cap.  xi.  §  3  ;  sometimes  they  have  no  exact  equivalent  in  the 
general  constitutions,  as  cap.  v.  §  9,  cap.  vi.  §§  1,  3,  7,  cap. 
xii.  §  6.  Again,  though  there  is  nothing  which  the  general 
chapter  could  annul  as  repugnans  statuto  capituli  f/eneralis/'  in 
some  cases  the  decrees  of  the  general  chapters  appear  in  a 
modified  form  in  the  provincial  constitutions.  For  instance,  the 
general  prohibitions  against  friars  bringing  secular  influence  to 
bear  on  affairs  connected  with  the  order  are  modified  in  the  case 
of  the  king  and  queen  of  France  by  the  introduction  of  the  proviso 
nisi  ah  eisfuerit  advocatiisJ  Again,  the  general  prohibition  against 
a  friar  getting  private,  food  supplies  sent  him  is  softened  by  the 
exception,  ?Msi  jprirtio  .  .  .  scire  hoc  faciat  gar diano,  &c.^ 

Other  regulations  are  complementary  to  the  general  constitu- 
tions, and  evidently  suggested  by  local  experience  and  local  con- 
ditions ;  such,  for  instance,  are  the  constitutions  about  the  friars 
attending  fairs,''  and  having  operimenta  pro  pliivia,'^^  and  especially 
those  regulating  the  relations  of  the  friars  to  monialihus,  heguinahus, 
seujiliahus  Dei.^^ 

Further,  some  matters  specially  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
provincial  chapters  are  dealt  with,  such  as  the  ^times  for  hearing 
confessions  ^"^  and  the  constitution  of  the  provincial  chapter.'^ 
The  latter  question  presents  some  difficulties.  According  to  the 
provincial  constitutions  the  chapter  was  to  be  attended  by  the 
custodians,  and  '  one  friar  only  elected  for  the  purpose  from  each 

*  Archiv  filr  Litteratur  und  Kirchengeschichte  des  Mittelalters,  vol.  vi.  p.  118, 
henceforth  referred  to  as  Archiv. 

^  Ibid.  p.  129,  note.  «  Ibid.  p.  118,  n.  6.  '  Cap.  v.  §  3. 

»  Cap.  vi.  §  5.  '••  Cap.  v.  §  2.  '»  Cap.  v.  §  10. 

"  Cap.  ix.  §  2,  cap.  x.  §§  1,  2.         '^  Cap.  ix.  §  1.  "  Cap.  xii.  §  1. 

VOL.  XVII.— NO.  LXVII.  L  L 
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place.'  The  letter  testimonial  quoted  above  implies  that  the  warden 
of  the  place  attended  the  chapter  as  well  as  the  elected  friar.  The 
constitutions  of  the  province  of  St.  Anthony  (or  Venice)  ordain 
that  from  each  of  the  larger  houses  the  warden  and  one  friar  elected 
by  the  convent  should  go  to  the  provincial  chapter,  and  from  each 
of  the  smaller  houses  only  one  elected  friar. '^ 

I  have  numbered  the  paragraphs  in  the  following  document,  to 
facilitate  reference.  A.  G.  Little. 

(Fol.  43  b.)    Incipiunt  comtitutiones  provinciales  ad  certos  titulos 
redacte.    De  observantia  paupertatis.     Titulus  primus. 
(Fols.  44  and  45  are  missing.) 
(Fol.  46.)    De  modo  exterius  exeundi.     F"  Capitulum. 

1.  Fratres  euntes  alicubi  non  divertant  nisi  ad  locum  ad  quem 
mittuntur  vel  licentiati  fuerint  ad  eundum.  Quod  si  alicubi  diverterint, 
gardiano  ostendant  (bona  fide  quomodo  et  quia  sic  diverterint — in  margin). 
Hoc  idem  faciant  in  villas  {sic)  in  quibus  morantur,  solis  procuratoribus 
exceptis,  qui  cum  exeunt  villam  idem  faciant.^  ^ 

2.  Item  fratres  non  vadant  ad  nundinas  causa  procurandi  ahquid  vel 
emendi,  nisi  de  licentia  custodis,  exceptis  fratribus  qui  morantur  in  loco  ;  ^^ 
sed  si  aUquo  indiguerint  in  eisdem  nundinis  procurando,  fratribus  loci 
significent  Utteratorie  in  quorum  questa  [sic)  sunt  nundine,  nisi  ahter  per 
amicos  suos  ad  nundinas  venientes  possit  negotium  expediri ;  et  qui  con- 
trafecerit,  usu  omnium  que  ibi  acquiruntur  privetur,  et  omnia  ilia  pro 
arbitrio  custodis  aliis  fratribus  concedantur. 

3.  Item  nullus  ad  regem  vel  reginam  Francie  petiturus  aliquid  pro  se 
vel  pro  aliis  vadat  sine  ministri  licentia  speciali,  nisi  ab  eis  f uerit  advocatus. 
Caveat  tamen  quilibet  sub  pena  inobedientie  ne  vocari  ad  eorum  presentiam 
se  procuret.^^ 

4.  Item  novieii  non  emittantur.'* 

5.  Item  sotulares  de  corduano  non  portentur  nisi  pro  dicendis  missis.'^ 

6.  Item  fratres  non  circumducant  pueros  quando  vadunt  per  terram.^" 

'<  See  the  Bodleian  MS.  Canonic.  Misc.  75,  fol.  60  b. 

'*  Cf.  •  Constitutiones  Gtenerales,'  Rub.  v.  '  De  modo  exterius  exeundi,'  Archiv, 
pp.  100-1. 

'*  Cf.  ibid.  p.  101 :  '  Custos  etiam  extra  custodiam  suam  ad  ministrum  vel  alias, 
et  guardianus  extra  terminum  guardianie  sue  fratres  non  mittant  nisi  pro  urgent! 
necessitate,'  &c. 

"  Cf.  ibid.  Rub.  vi.  '  De  oceupationibus  fratrum,'  Archiv,  p.  106 :  '  Nullus  frater 
proeuret  per  se  vel  per  aliura  quoquo  modo  committi  sibi  vel  alii  fratri  aliqua  negotia  j 
procuranda  per  reges  et^principes  vel  prelatos  seu  communitates  ;    nee  proeuret  quod 
maneat  vel  equitet  cum  eisdem.'     See  also  ibid.  p.  109  and  n.  3,  pp.  115-6,  n.  3. 

'*  Ibid,  Rub.  V.  '  De  modo  exterius  exeundi,'  Archiv,  p.  100 :  ' .  .  .  Statuimus  ut 
nullus  frater  mittatur  (al.  emittatur),  nisi  sit  maturus  moribus.' 

'°  Ibid.  Rub.  ii.  '  De  qualitate  habitus,'  Archiv,  p.  91 :  '  Item,  qui  calceamentis 
indigent,  non  portent  stivallos  sed  calceos  corrigiatos  et  ante  fixos.  Et  habeantur , 
calceamenta  pro  celebrandis  missis  in  communi,  et  fratres  occasione  missarum  illis  j 
tunc  et  non  alias  calcientur.' 

™  Ibid.  Rub.  V. '  De  modo  exterius  exeundi,  Archiv,  p.  101 :'....  ut  nullus  frater 
bursarium  secum  ducat  in  via  nee  puerum  secularem,  qui  portet  pecuniam  propter 
ipsum.'  CI.  ibid,  note  4,  and  p.  94  n.  1  and  pi  105,  line  5.  See  Wadding,  AnnalcSt 
vol.  v.  pp.  210-1. 
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7.  Item  ^^  quando  fratres  vadunt  extra,  unus  non  separetur  ab  alio  nee 
pro  confessione  nee  pro  consilio  nee  qualicunque  ex  causa  quin  mutuo  se 
videant.'^ 

8.  Item  vult  generalis  quod  nuUus  f rater  habeat  singula  {sic  for  cingula) 
inferiora  cum  burtis  (sic)  tabulis  seu  cutellis  (sic)  et  sacculis  nisi  in 
manicis,  et  quod  nullus  species  secum  portet.^^ 

9.  Item  vult  generalis  minister  quod  arcius  caveatur  quod  iuvenes  et 
maxime  ad  studium  ^*  apti  fratribus  visitantibus  villam  -^  vel  exeuntibus 
in  socios  [fol.  46  b]  assignentur  nisi  quando  magna  necessitas  hoc 
requirat.^" 

10.  Item  si  fratres  indigeant  portare  operimenta  pro  pluvia,  in  tali 
colore  portent  quod  non  diversificentur  a  colore  habitus,  quando  fieri  po- 
tent bono  modo.^^ 

De  comestionibus  intus  et  extra.     VI'"  Capiitdum. 

1.  Vult  generalis  minister  quod  non  fiant  comestiones  extraordinarie, 
ita  quod  qui  contrafecerit  puniatur  in  comestione  in  pane  et  aqua 
tantum.^^ 

2.  Item  pueri  portantes  exenia  nullatenus  in  infirmaria  intro- 
ducantur.'^^ 

3.  Item  vult  generalis  minister  quod  fratres  non  faciant  sinbola 
faciendo  poni  pecuniam  ^"  vel  dari  pro  cibis  et  potibus,  vel  etiam  alias  res 
comestibiles,  in  domo  fratrum  vel  extra,  vel  pro  talibus  comestionibus 
faciendis,  nee  procurent  sibi  comestiones  carnium  extra  locum  fratrum.^^ 

4.  Vult  etiam  generalis  quod  minister  vel  custos  quando  venit  ad 
locum  f rat [r]um  sollicite  inquirat  super  huiuscemodi  vita,  etc.,  et  fratres  ei 
dicere  teneantur. 

-'  These  two  paragraphs  (7  and  8)  are  added  in  another  hand  in  the  margin. 

*^  Ct.  '  Constitutiones  Generales,'  Rub.  v.  '  De  modo  exterius  exeundi,'  Archiv,  p. 
101,  1.  10 ;  and  Rub.  vi.  '  De  occupationibus  fratrum,'  ibid.  p.  101,  11.  18  seq.  ;  and 
Rub.  vii.  '  De  correctionlbus  delinquentium,'  p.  114,  11.  10  seq.,  and  note  7. 

■"  Ibid.  Rub.  ii.  '  De  qualltate  habitus,'  Archiv,  p.  91,  1.  12  :  '  Cingulum  habeatur 
corda  communis,  et  nihil  portetur  appensum  ad  cordam ;  '  ibid,  note  4  (1292)  ; 
'  nee  cingula  habeantur  interius  cum  cultellis  et  bursis ;  nee  etiam  burse  interius 
in  tunica  habitus  laterales.'  See  also  decrees  of  the  Narbonne  chapter  (1260),  ibid. 
p.  35.  For  tabulis  cf.  ibid.  p.  92,  n.  2,  '  cippos  vel  tabulas  vel  similia  ad  recipiendum 
pecuniam,'  &c. 

*•  '  Habiles '  erased.  "  '  Villam  '  inserted  above  in  same  hand. 

^^  Cf.  '  Constitutiones  Generales,'  Rub.  vi.  '  De  occupationibus  fratrum,'  Archiv, 
pp.  107-8,  n.  1  (end), '  parcatur  tamen  iuvenibus  a  discursu.' 

-'  Cf.  ibid.  Rub.  ii.  '  De  qualitate  habitus,'  Archiv,  p.  90,  1.  26 :  '  Si  quis  autem 
pluribus  indiguerit,  non  habeat  nisi  de  licentia  eorum,  qui  secundum  regulam  de 
fratribus  induendis  sollicitam  curam  debent  gerere  secundum  loca  et  tempora  et  frigidas 
regiones.'  See  the  Rule  of  1223,  cap.  iv. :  '  tamen  pro  necessitatibus  infirmorum  et 
aliis  fratribus  induendis,  .  .  .  ministri  tantum  et  custodes  sollicitam  curam  gerant 
secundum  loca  et  tempora  et  frigidas  regiones.' 

*'  Cf.  ibid.  Rub.  iv.  '  De  forma  interius  conversandi,'  Archiv,  p.  98,  11.  7  seq. 

*'  Ibid.  Rub.  vi.  '  De  occupationibus  fratrum,'  Archiv,  p.  105  :  '  Si  fratres  indigent 
obsequiis  puerorum  secularium,  intra  domos  fratrum  non  iaceant,  nee  ad  interiora 
obsequia  admittantur,  videlicet  infirmarie,  refectorii,  vel  coquine ; '  cf.  ibid.  n.  5. 

"  Cf.  ibid.  Rub.  iii.  '  De  observantia  paupertatis,  ibid.  pp.  91,  92. 

"  Ibid.  Rub.  iv.  '  De  forma  interius  conversandi,'  Archiv,  p.  97, 1.  13,  and  n.  4,  and 
p.  98, 1.  6 :  '  Comestiones  etiam  carnium  eatra  domum  fratrum  per  fratres  nullatenus 
procurentur.' 

L  L  2 
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5.  Fratres  vero  quos  transgressores  invenerit  amoveat  a  loco,  vel  alia 
pena  puniat  magis  gravi,  si  ipsi  nolunt  asuis  officiis  amoveri. 

6.  Item  a  nuDo  fratre  mittantur  vel  mibti  procurentur  exenia  de  vino 
vel  cibis  cuicunque  fratri,  nisi  primo  competenti  hora  scire  hoc  faciat 
gardiano,  ita  quod  gardianus  providere  possit  ne  perdantur  et  de  illis 
etiara  ordinare."*- 

7.  Item  vult  generalis  quod  nuUo  modo  admittantur  seculares  ad 
mensas  extra  refectorium  cum  expensis  frat[r]um  [fol.  47],  nisi  asset  nobilis 
amicus  frat[r]um  et  advena,  et  tunc  eidem  modeste  et  honeste  et  in  silentio, 
secundum  quod  decuerit,  serviatur. 

De  matrimonm  non  coniungendis.      [VII"'  CapitibhimP] 

Nullo  modo  intromittant  se  fratres  de  matrimoniis  coniungendis  vel 
disiungendis. 

De  occupationihus  fratrum.     VIII'"  Capitulum. 

1.  Lectores  in  exaltatione  sancte  crucis  saltem  lectiones  suas  re- 
suma[n]t  nisi  eos  legitime  contigerit  impediri.^* 

2.  Item  compellantur  fratres  frequentare  scolas,  et  lectionum  repeti- 
tionibus  interesse.-* 

3.  Item  solliciti  sint  ministri,  custodes,  gardiani  et  lectores  ne  habiles 
ad  studium  evagentur,  sed  studio  insistant,  et  quod  cessante  lectors 
aliquis  extraordinarie  legat/*' 

De  oonfessionibus  audiendis  et  testamentis  faciendis.     IX'"  Capitulum. 

1.  Audiantur  confessiones  secularium  in  locis  publicis  a  fratribus  per , 
custodem  specialiter  ad  hoc  deputatis,  et  possint  audire  omni  hora  a  dicta 
prima  usque  ad  collacionem,  excepta  hora  comestionis   et  dormicionia 
quando  fratres  dormiunt  in  estate.^^ 

2.  Item  sint  pauci  confessores  beguinarum ;  proviso  quod  in  parvia 
locis  sit  unus  tantum,  in  magnis  duo  vel  tres  ad  plus  secundum  quoc 
necessitas  vel  pia  utilitas  hoc  requirat,   nisi  minister  duxerit  ex  causa 
dilatandum  ;  hoc  salvo,  quod  qui  rite  audierunt  hactenus  audiant,  et  alii| 
de  cetero  non  instituantur,  nisi  de  licentia  [fol.  47,  b]  speciali  ministri^ 

*-  Cf.  '  Con.  Gen.'  Rub.  iv.  '  De  forma  interius  conversandi,'  Archiv,  p.  98,  note  q 
'  frater  procuret  exennia  de  carnibus  sibi  mitti.' 

"  Margin  cut  away. 

**  'Con.  Gen.'  Rub.  vi.  '  De  occupationibus  fratrum'  (1292),  Archiv,  p.  107, 
note :  '  Ad  otiositatem  autem  vitandam  lectores  incipiant  legere  a  festo  sancti 
Francisci  et  usque  ad  terminum  sui  provineialis  capituli  ordinarias  continuent 
lectiones.'  Feast  of  St.  Francis,  4  Oct. :  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  H  Sept 
There  was  no  fixed  date  for  the  provincial  chapters  in  the  Franciscan  Order,  as  ther 
was  in  the  Dominican. 

"  Ibid. :  '  Arctentur  autem  omnes  clerici  fratres  ad  ingressum  scolarum,  cum  noi 
fuerint  circa  iniuncta  sibi  ofiicia  occupati.' 

'*  Ibid. :  '  Temporibus  etiam  vacationum  cogantui  fratres  clerici  aliquibus  utilibii 
lectionibus  occupari  .  .  .  parcatur  tamen  iuvenibus  a  discursu.' 

*'  Ibid.  p.  105  :  '  Confessores  audiant  confessiones  horis  certis  a  provinciali  capitulc 
ad  hoc  statutis.  Nullus  sacerdos  confessiones  religiosorum  aut  secularium  audiat 
absque  licentia  sui  provineialis  ministri  et  obtenta  licentia  diocesani  episcopi  vel 
proprii  sacerdotis ;  et  nullus  hanc  licentiam  petat  sine  sui  ministri  licentia  velj 
custodis.  Item  minister  nuUos  Ucentiet,  nisi  quos  cum  magna  deliberatione  discretoa 
probaverit  et  secures,  et  hoc  in  provinciali  capitulo  tantum  fiat.' 
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Et  in  quindena  semel  tantummodo  absolvantur,  nisi  plus  exegerit  pia 
causa,  ita  quod  confessio  ex  huiusmodi  pia  causa  facta  ter  *  miserere  mei 
Deus  '  spacium  non  excedat.^^ 

3.  Item  nulli  credatur  super  licentia  audiendi  confessionss  de  cetero 
nisi  habeat  testimonium  vel  litteras  ministri  super  hoc  speciales.^^ 

4.  Item  fratres  sint  soUiciti  et  attenti  in  testamentis  et  alibi  ut  con- 
ventui  Parisiensi  alique  elemosine  erogentur.'"^ 

5.  Fratres  frequentent  terminos  dyocesum  suarum  modicum  propin- 
quiores  fratribus  alterius  dyocesis  quousque  fratres  quorum  debent  esse 
termini  secundum  constitutionem  generalem  auctoritatem  illorum  dyoce- 
sanorum  valeant  optinere.^^  Inhibemus  etiam  eis  firmiter  ne  scienter 
mutuo  se  impediant  ad  auctoritatem  huiusmodi  optinendam. 

De  ^redicationihus  ad  moniales.     X'"  Capituluni. 

1.  Predicantes  monialibus  banc  formam  habeant,  quod  non  intrent 
hostium  chori  sed  aperte  exteriori  stent  vel  sedeant  iuxta  limen  ubi  bono 
modo  poterit  observari. 

2.  Item  nullus  predicet  monialibus,  beguinabus,  seu  filiabus  Dei  in 
conventibus  earum,  nisi  ad  hoc  licentiatus  fuerit  specialiter  a  ministro. 

3.  Item  custodes  et  gardiani  provideant  quod  in  locis  ubi  fratres 
temporalia  subsidia  querunt,  spiritualia  seminent  saltem  in  quadragesima . 
et  adventu. 

De  correptione  delinqiientium.    XI'"  Capituluni. 

1.  [fol.  48]  De  facili  non  dentur  disquisitores,  sed  ministro  reserventur 
cum  fuerit  disquisitio  facienda.'*'^ 

2.  Item  capiantur  apostate  ubicunque  sint,  ne  detur  ab  ordine  occasio 
recedendi.'*^ 

3.  Item  vult  generalis  quod  nulla  correctio  qualitercunque  et  quando- 
cunque  facta  excuset  aliquem  fratrem,  qui  sciverit  aliquem  excessum  nota- 
bilem,  quin  teneatur  dicere  ministro  cum  sua  correctione,  quando  statum 
fratrum  scire  requisierit,  quia  minister  non  tantum  corrigere  debet  sed 
etiam  precavere  :  hoc  idem  fiat  custodi.^^ 

i  "     »  Cf.  ibid.  p.  106,  1.  1,  and  p.  99, 1.  17.  »»  See  n.  37. 

*"  '  Constitutiones  Generales,'  Rub.  iii.  '  De  observantia  paupertatis,'  Archiv,  p.  92, 
n.  6  (1292) :  '  Habeant  tamen  recommendatum  Parisiensem  conventum  in  testa- 
mentis et  aliis  eleemosinis.'  A  decree  of  the  general  chapter  of  Paris,  1266  ;  see  this 
Review,  vol.  xiii.  p.  705. 

"  Ibid.  Rub.  V.  '  De  modo  exterius  exeundi,'  Archiv,  p.  102,  n.  6  (1292) :  '  De 
terminis  autem  provinciarum  et  locorum  hoc  firmiter  observetur  de  cetero,  omnibus 
ordinationibus  aliis  pretermissis,  videlicet  quod  quilibet  locus  debet  habere  terminos 
sibi  viciniores,  sive  sint  de  suo  episcopatu  et  regno  sive  non,'  &c.  See  the  decree  of 
the  chapter  of  Narbonne  (1260),  ibid.  p.  34. 

*-  On  '  disquisitores '  see  Archiv,  p.  124  and  n.  1 ;  p.  130,  1.  1  ;  p.  131,  I.  9 ;  p.  136, 
11.  8,  15. 

"  'Con.  Gen.' Rub.  vii.  'De  correctionibus  delinquentium,'  Archiv,  p.  117,  11.  10- 
15,  and  n.  5  (1292):  'Et  fratres  omnes  auctoritatem  habeant  apostatas  nostri 
ordinis  capiendi.' 

^'  Cf.  ibid.  Rub.  vi,  *  De  occupationibus  fratrum,'  Archiv,  p.  110,  n.  3  (1292) : 
'  Item  dogmatizare  vel  tenere,  quod  frater,  qui  fratrem  monet  vel  corripit  aliquem  de 
aliquo  excessu  ...  in  occulto,  non  tenetur  dicere  superiori,  quamvis  per  obedientiam 
requisitus  ;  .  .  ;  ex  sententia  generalis  ministri  et  magistrorum  Parisiensium  ac  totius 
generalis  capituli  a.d  1279  in  Pentecoste  Assisii  celebrati  diffinitum  est,  banc  doctrinam 
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4.  Hoc  idem  etiam  fiat  visitatori  de  publice  notabilibus  correctis  post- 
quam  inceperit  provinciam  visitare.^' 

5.  Non  vult  tamen  generalis  quod  minister,  custos,  vel  gardiani 
dififerant  corrigere  propter  hoc  vel  desistant. 

De  euntihus  ad  capitulum  provinciale.    XII'".  Capitulum. 

1.  Ordinatur  quod  ad  capitulum  veniant  custodes  sine  sociis 
specialibus,  et  de  singulis  locis  unus  frater  tantum  ad  hoc  electus.''*' 

2.  Sic  autem  iter  arripiant  quod  moram  in  locis  intermediis  noa 
protrahant  tam  in  eundo  quam  in  redeundo. 

Nee  eligantur  qui  sex  leucas  ire  in  die  non  possunt  competenter. 

3.  Item  si  quid  scribitur  notabile  contra  fratrem  aliquem  ad  capitulum 
diflferendum,  eidem  fratri  vocato  in  capitulo  legator,  si  ad  capitulum  alias 
dictus  frater  non  fuerit  profecturus,  quemadmodum  gardianis  fieri  con- 
suevit  quando  scribitur  contra  eos.'*^ 

4.  [fol.  48,  b]  De  cetero  teneantur  capitula  post  matutinum  immediate 
a  festo  sancti  Remigii  usque  ad  quadragesimam/^ 

5.  Item  nullus  in  capitulo  loquatur  nisi  petita  licentia  et  obtenta.^^ 

6.  Item  vult  generalis  quod  per  conventum  non  discutiatur  de  gardiano 
futuro  habendo  vel  custode  a  fratribus  in  communi.  Cum  discretioribus 
autem  seorsum  potuerint  habere  coUationem.'^'^ 


Edward  I  and  Gascony  in  1 300. 

The  following  report  of  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  Gascony, 
held  by  the  envoys  of  Edward  I,  headed  by  John  of  Pontoise, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  with   Pope  Boniface  VIII  (in  his  private 

esse  pestiferam  et  non  sanam,  pro  eo  quod  cedere  potest  in  detrimentum  ordinis  et 
regularis  preiudicium  discipline,  cum  prelati  scire  debeant  subditorum  excessus,  non 
solum  ut  puniant,  sed  etiam  possint  periculis  precavere.' 

**  '  Vacat '  written  above  this  paragraph. 

"  '  Con.  Gen.'  Rub.  x.  '  De  capitulo  provinciali,'  Arcliiv,  p.  129 :  '  Ad  istud 
capitulum  conveniant  custodes  et  fratres  de  provincia,  secundum  quod  in  provinciali 
capitulo  fuerit  ordinatum ;  proviso  tamen  quod  multitude  venientium,  quo  melius 
poterit,  evitetur.'     See  also  ibid.  n.  1. 

*'  Ibid.  pp.  180-1 :  '  Item  excessus  guardiani,  qui  mittentur  ad  provinciale 
capitulum,  recitentur  ei  in  publico  coram  conventu  suo,  si  ad  dictum  capitulum  non 
fuerit  profecturus.' 

"  Feast  of  St.  Remigius,  1  Oct.  The  time,  at  which  the  Provincial  Chapter  was 
held,  was  settled  by  the  Province ;  see  Archiv,  p.  129 :  ' .  .  .  ut  singulis  annis  in 
singulis  provinciis  provinciale  capitulum  celebretur,  iuxta  quod  magis  congruerit 
cuilibet  regioni ;  in  qua  locus  et  dies  sequentis  capituli  assignetur,  ita  quod  redeuntcs 
de  capitulo  generali  proximo  precedenti  valeant  interesse.'  But  the  chapters  which 
were  to  be  held  jMSt  matutinum  immediate  &c.,  are  probably  the  weekly  capitula 
culparum,  on  which  see  Archiv,  p.  99, 11.  15,  23 ;  p.  100,  n.  2  ;  p.  117 ;  and  the  letter 
of  Bonagratia  to  the  ministers  and  friars  of  the  various  provinces,  a.d.  1279 :  '  non 
permittendo  ulterius  quod  culparum  capitula  fiant  de  sero,  sed  post  matutinum  vel 
ante  tertiam  teneantur,'  Wadding,  Annates,  vol.  v.  p.  76. 

"  Cf.  Arcliiv,  p.  34,  decree  of  the  chapter  of  Narbonne,  1260. 

**  On  appointment  of  custodian  and  warden  see  '  Con.  Gen.'  Rub.  ix.  '  De  elec- 
tionibus  ministrorum,'  Archiv,  p.  127,  11.  7  sej. 
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capacity  as  Benedict  Cajetan  ^)  at  Seulcula,  near  Anagni,  on  21,  22, 
and  24  August  ^  1 300,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  Johnson,  of  the  Public 
Record  Office,  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  prepare  it  for  publication. 

The  aim  of  the  king  of  France  was  to  assert  and  define  the 
feudal  subordination  of  the  duke  of  Aquitaine  as  much  and  as 
often  as  possible ;  that  of  the  king  of  England  as  duke  of 
Aquitaine  was  to  keep  their  relations  as  indefinite  as  possible ; 
but  the  interests  of  the  Gascons  constantly  brought  these 
conflicting  theories  of  their  respective  relations  to  the  test 
of  practical  decision.  Thus  ever  since  the  conflict  with 
Gaston  de  Beam  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  to  the  year 
1294  the  peace  between  the  two  crowns  had  been  constantly  en- 
dangered ;  yet  some  means  of  compromise  had  always  been  found. 
In  1293,  however,  Philip  IV  found  in  the  piratical  conflicts  of 
French  and  English  in  the  Channel  an  occasion  for  reviving  the 
old  question,  and  cited  Edward  to  answer  at  his  court  in  Paris. 
Edward  sent  his  brother  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  to  conduct 
the  negotiations,  but  they  were  hardly  brought  to  a  conclusion 
;before  the  French  king  treacherously  occupied  Gascony.  Edward 
summoned  his  magnates,  and  in  laying  the  case  of  Gascony  before 
them  declared  that  *  had  he  no  other  following  than  one  boy 
and  a  horse  he  would  pursue  his  right  unto  death  ; '  and  the 
barons  professed  themselves  '  ready  to  follow  him  in  life  and  death 
against  Philip  for  the  recovery  of  Gascony.'  ^  An  army  was 
forthwith  despatched  to  Gascony  under  Edmund's  command.  But 
the  war  languished  in  a  series  of  desultory  campaigns,  the  king 
being  prevented  from  accompanying  the  expedition  in  person  and 
held  back  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Welsh  under  Madoc,  19  Sept. 
1294  to  16  July  1255,  which  was  not  unexpected  by  Philip. 
Further,  before  Madoc's  rebellion  had  been  repressed,  Philip  had 
made  alliance  with  the  Scots,  June  1295,  and  war  broke  out  in 
Scotland,  March  1296.  Whatever  successes  Edward  gained  over 
the  Welsh  and  Scots  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  corre- 
sponding losses  in  Gascony,  until  at  last  the  news  arrived  that 
Edmund,  his  brother,  had  died  there,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
vexation,  early  in  June  1296.  Edward  in  the  following  year  sailed 
to  Flanders  (August  1297),  and  at  once  saved  his  ally,  the  count  of 
Flanders,  and  checkmated  Philip ;  but  again  the  Scottish  war 
compelled  him  to  return  (14  March  1298)  before  he  could  carry  out 
his  full  plans. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Edward  showed  himself 
willing  to  submit  his  claims  to  negotiation  at  the  hands  of  Pope 
Boniface  YIII.     Philip  also  was  not  averse  to  transfer  the  con- 

'  See  the  envoys'  powers,  dated  15  April :  Eymer's  Foedera,  i.  920  seq.  (Becord 
ed.)— Ed.  E.  H.  B. 

*  See  ibid.  p.  922.  '  Hermngburgh. 
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test  to  an  arena  where  he  might  not  unreasonably  expect  that 
his  natural  gift  of  subtlety  would  stand  him  in  at  least  as  good 
stead  as  his  \alour  in  the  field.  Moreover  any  further  reluctance 
Philip  might  have  for  the  intervention  of  the  pope  must  have 
yielded  upon  the  consideration  of  the  *  vast  waste  of  treasure  he 
had  suffered/  as  Boniface  here  points  out.  The  negotiations 
culminated  in  the  pope's  award  of  27  June  1298.  The  terms  were 
the  most  favourable  that  Edward  could  expect  to  get  by  any  means 
short  of  victory  in  the  field.  On  the  other  hand  Philip's  dis- 
appointment and  disgust  were  such  that  one  of  the  barons  tore  and 
trampled  the  award  in  open  court.  But  Philip's  disinclination  to 
accept  the  award  was  finally  overruled  by  two  considerations,  one 
that  there  was  nothing  in  it  really  final  about  Gascony,  and  the 
other  that  Edward's  -victory  over  the  Scots  at  Falkirk  (22  July 
1298)  had  placed  his  enemy  in  an  unexpectedly  formidable  position. 
He  therefore  consented  to  the  peace  of  Montreuil  (12  May  1299), 
the  immediately  effective  part  of  which  was  the  marriage  of 
Edward  I  with  his  sister  Margaret,  which  was  accomplished  on 
10  Sept.,  and  the  betrothal  of  Edward's  eldest  surviving  son, 
Edward,  with  Philip's  daughter  Isabella. 

Boniface  had  awarded  that  all  lands  and  claims  in  Gascony  on 
either  side  should  be  placed  in  his  hands,  *  so  that  the  right  of 
either  party  might  not  suffer  or  increase.'  But  both  kings  seemed 
unwilling  to  accept  the  decision.  Consequently  the  marriage 
alliance  between  the  two  kings  was  not,  as  Boniface  thought  it 
would  be,  followed  by  any  corresponding  agreement  about  the  main 
issue,  the  settlement  of  Gascony.  Philip  did  not  move  in  the 
matter.  He  retained  what  he  had  laid  hold  of  and  said  nothing. 
Edward,  however,  becamo  more  and  more  urgent  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Gascony.  The  state  which  the  negotiations  had  reached  is 
vividly  shown  in  the  present  document.  Boniface  recalls  the 
cordial  relations  which  have  existed  between  himself  and  the 
English  king  since  Edward  rescued  him  from  the  Tower  of  London 
when  he  was  shut  up  there  with  Cardinal  Ottobon  by  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  how  in  the  matter  of  Gascony  he  had  always 
laboured  in  Edward's  favour  more  than  he  knew.  It  was  only  by 
reflecting  on  the  covetousness  of  France  that  he  counselled  that  the 
land  of  Gascony  should  be  placed  in  his  hands,  for  he  could  think 
of  nothing  that  would  be  more  to  the  profit  of  the  king  of  England 
than  that.  But  the  king  of  England  rejected  his  proposal.  The 
pope  had  told  the  French  envoys  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  honour 
or  profit  of  the  king  of  France  to  persist  in  keeping  Gascony, 
for  so  the  king  of  England  would  have  perpetual  enmity  against 
the  king  of  France.  And  moreover — and  this  shows  the  pope's 
insight  into  the  situation — the  Gascons  themselves  would  never 
consent  to  be  under  the  immediate  sovereignty  of  France  without 
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the  mesne  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  England :  possibly  some  few 
might,  but  not  the  whole  commonalty,  *  for  the  manner  of  their 
subjection  is  such  that  they  desire  to  have  several  lords,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  too  much  oppressed  by  one,  as  the  French  know 
quite  well.'  If  the  king  of  England  had  taken  the  pope's  advice 
and  put  Gascony  in  his  hands,  and  brought  a  plaint  in  the  papal 
court  against  the  king  of  France  for  wrongful  detention  of  Gascony, 
the  matter  would  have  been  in  a  very  different  condition  by  this 
time.  Now  things  were  so  bad  that  he  he  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
This  ended  that  day's  conference.  Before  next  day  the 
English  had  time  to  concert  together.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  in  any  way  disarmed  by  the  pope's  professions.  They  wanted 
something  more  tangible  than  these  vague  expressions  of  goodwill, 
and  asked  for  an  award  in  writing.     The  pope  replied  frankly : 

We  cannot  give  you  an  award.  If  we  pronounced  in  your  favour  the 
French  would  not  hold  to  it,  and  could  not  be  compelled,  for  they  would 
make  light  of  any  penalty.  We  have,  however,  a  hold  over  their  king 
by  reason  of  his  wrongful  detention  of  the  land.  And  if  ho  says  we  ought 
not  to  meddle  in  lay  fees  he  will  be  answered  that  we  can  by  reason  of  the 
wrongdoing. 

An  open  award  too  would  be  a  great  mistake, 

for  the  French  are  full  of  great  suspicion,  and  if  the  king  of  France  knew 
that  the  pope  was  gracious  to  Edward  I  he  would  never  have  com- 
promised with  the  pope.  The  pope,  however,  can  bring  pressure  upon 
Philip  by  reason  of  his  wrong-doing.  In  fact  he  has  already  excom- 
municated the  king  of  France  for  levying  taxes  on  the  clergy,  and  the 
prelates  for  granting  them. 

Thus  inconclusively  ended  the  conference.'*  It  shows  the  sort 
of  influence  the  pope  was  able  to  exercise.  The  pope  was  not  in  a 
position  to  compel  either  party,  but  he  could  throw  immense  weight 
into  the  scale  against  France.  The  vindictiveness  of  Philip's  sub- 
sequent behaviour  to  Boniface  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  that 
influence.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  pope's 
influence  would  have  been  sufficient  of  itself  to  force  Philip  to  re- 
store Gascony,  for,  as  Boniface  here  says,  *  what  the  French  once 
lay  hold  of  they  never  let  go,  and  to  have  to  do  with  the  French  is 
to  have  to  do  with  the  devil.'  Other  circumstances  finally  forced 
Philip  to  make  the  restitution — Edward's  successes  in  Scotland 
and  his  own  defeat  at  Courtrai  (August  1302)  at  the  hands  of 
the  Flemings.  Even  so,  however,  in  the  final  treaty  of  1303  he 
obtained  a  substantial  advantage,  in  exchange  for  the  restitution, 
in  the  form  of  the  most  explicit  acknowledgment  of  France's 
sovereignty  over  Gascony  yet  enunciated. 

The  same  difficulties  were  bound  to  recur,  and  similar  circum- 

*  The  Pope's  written  answer  to  Edward,  24  Aug.,  is  in  general  terms,  and  refers 
him  to  one  of  his  envoys,  then  returning  to  England,  for  particulars  by  word  of  mouth  : 
Rymer's  Foedera,  i.  922.— Ed.  E.  H.  B. 
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stances  about  the  year  1339  led  to  the  preparation  of  the  transcript 
printed  below.  The  document  is  in  the  Public  Record  Office 
(Diplomatic  Documents,  &c.  [Chancery],  P.  63).         J.  G.  Black. 

Le  primer  jour  qe  levesqe  de  Wyncestre  et  las  altres  messages  vindrent 
devaimt  laposteill  [quant  li]  eurent  recomende  le  Roi,  Laposteill  demanda 
assez  especialement  de  son  estat.  Et  puis  [dit  en]  la  presence  de  .vj. 
cardinaux  qe  lors  estoient  presenz  :  '  Nous  amoms  mult  le  Roi  Dangleterre 
q[ar]  nous  lavoms  esprovee  et  lavoms  trovee  loial.  Et  certes  il  trouvera 
[nous]  son  peer  et  son  amy,  et  ja  no  li  faudroms  a  cele  heure,  nous  faille 
diex  qe  nous  lui  faudroms.' 

■iLendemainproposale  dit  Evesqe  devaunt  laposteill,  questoit  tut  soul 
odvesque  les  ditz  messages,  ceo  qe  le  Roi  lour  avoit  charge.  Et  laposteill 
respoundi  en  ceste  manere  :  '  Le  Roi  Dangleterre  volunters  [oioms]  et  plus 
volunters  ses  requestes  grauntoms,  et  ses  messages  volunters  veoms 
volunters  [oioms  pur  ceo  qe]  especialement  [la]moms  et  avoms  amee  de 
graunt  temps  ad,  et  son  pere,  qi  alme  dieux  benisse,  amasmes  mult,  il 
nous  ont  mult  honuree.  Et  il  nous  sovient  quant  nous  feumes  en 
Engleterre  ove  Sire  Ottobon  et  feumes  assege  en  la  tour  de  Loundres  par 
le  counte  de  Gloucestre,  lors  vint  cesti  Roi  [adoncques]  juvenceaux  pour 
deliverer  nous  de  ceu  siege  ;  et  nous  fist  multz  dovurs  et  son  pere  ausint ; 
et  lors  mesmes  nous  en  cesti  Roi  notre  aflFeccioun  despecial  amur,  et 
jugesmes  de  li  solonc  sapparance  qi  devoit  avenir  de  li  destre  le  mieur 
prince  du  mound,  et  creoms  certeinement  qe  nous  ne  faillismes  pas  en 
celi  juggement,  qar  fermement  creoms  qore  ne  vist  mieudre  prince  ;  bien 
est  verite  qil  ad  ascunes  defautes,  qar  nuls  homme  nest  sanz  defaute, 
mais  fesanz  comparacion  des  desfautes  as  profitz,  il  entre  touz  les  princes 
du  mound  est  le  meillour,  et  ceo  dirroms  nous  hardiement  devaunt  tut  le 
mound.  Et  apres  auxint  nous  ad  il  mult  honureez  en  chesqun  estat  qe 
nous  avoms  eu,  et  en  estat  de  notaire  et  apres  en  estat  de  cardinale,  puis 
apres  en  estat  de  pape.  %  Ore  est  ainsi  qil  bailla  sa  terre  de  Gascoigne 
[au]  Roi  de  Fraunce.  Certes  il  fist  folement ;  et  un  tiel  come  est  cesti ' 
dist  il  de  frere  Guillau[me  de  Gey]nesburgh  '  fist  enqore  plus  folement, 
qar,  par  raison  du  general  mandement  qil  avoit,  re[nun]cia  au  Roi  de 
Fraunce  et  les  feedz  et  lomage.  De  ceste  renunciacioun  se  fioient  mult 
aut[refois]  les  messages  du  Roi  de  Fraunce,  cest  assavoir  le  Due  de  Bur- 
goine,  le  Counte  de  Seint  Pol  et  les  altres,  et  disoient  "  Sire,  qei  covient 
plus  quere  ?  le  Roi  Dengleterre  ad  einsint  renuncie  "  ne  ne  voleient  de  ceo 
cesser  jusqes  tant  qe  nous  desmes  un  jour  a  1  [evesqe  de]  Carcassone,  qore 
est  mort  "  Dy  moi,  tu  as  oy  droit ;  par  vertu  de  general  mandement  poet 
estre  fet  renunciacioun  de  feedz  ne  domage  ?  "  Et  il  respondi  "  Sire,  noun, 
einz  requi[ert  especial  man] dement."  "  Certes  tu  dis  voir  qen  tieu  cas  si 
requiert  noun  soulement  especial  mandement  mes  trois  especial :  "  et 
onqes  puis  de  ceo  noseient  parler  devant  nous.  1IE[n  autre  chojse  ad  failli 
le  Roi  Dengleterre,  qi  nad  mie  garde  notre  pronunciacioun.  Alautre 
foiz,  quant  les  messages  de  lun  Roi  et  del  autre  feurent  cy,  nous 
travaillasmes  moult,  et  plus  qe  vous,  Sire  Evesque  de  Wyncestre,  ne 
savetz,  qe  fustes  un  de  ceux,  coment  nous  selonc  le  propos  de  nostre  desir 
plus  qoyntement  ordener  au  profist  du  Roi  Dengleterre  de  cele  terre  de 
Gascoigne  ;  et  peusames  la  graunt  coveitise  des  Fraunceys,  et  ne  veismes 
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qen  altre  manere  ne  poet  estre  mieultz  fait  au  profist  le  Roi  Dengleterre 
qe  cele  terre  de  Gascoigne  ne  fust  mise  en  nostre  main :  qar  souveraine 
coveitise  est  es  Fraunceis.  Ceo  qils  tiegnent  une  foiz  james  ne  volount 
lesser,  et  pur  ceo  deit  mult  prendre  garde  qi  ad  affaire  od  Franceis,  qar  qi 
ad  affaire  ove  Fraunceis,  ad  affaire  ove  deable.  Alautre  foitz,  quant  les 
ditz  messages  de  Fraunce  feurent  cy,  nous  lor  reprismes  mult  de  lor 
coveitise,  et  lor  deismes  "  Merveillouse  est  vostre  coveitise,  car  ceo  qe  vous 
tenez  unefoiz,  ou  en  bone  manere  ou  en  malveise  manere,  james  ne  voletz 
lesser.  Et  ne  vous  devroit  il  trop  suffire  qe  vous  avez  tollu  au  Roi 
Dengleterre  Normandie,  qest  si  graund  chose,  semble  qe  vostre  entencioun 
est  de  forclore  le  Roi  Dengleterre  de  quantqe  il  ad  de  cea  la  mier."  Et  lor 
respoundi  Pieres  Flote  en  suzriant  "Certes,  Sire,  vous  dites  voir."  Et 
nous  li  deismes  "  Nous  creoms  verraiment  qe  ceo  ne  serroit  mie  lonur  ne 
le  profit  le  Roi  de  Fraunce,  einz  creoms  fermement  qe  plus  honurable  et 
plus  profitable  seroit  au  Roi  de  Fraunce  qe  le  Roi  Dengleterre  eust  si 
petite  terre  come  il  claime  desa  la  dite  mier,  qil  ne  fust  forclos  de  tut  de 
la  dite  terre,  qar  einsi  siweroit  qe  le  Roi  et  le  Roialme  Dengleterre 
aueroient  perpetuele  enemiste  au  Roi  de  Fraunce."  Et  ceste  resoun 
ne  [for  me]  grauntereut  il  nomeement  les  lais,  cest  assavoir  li  duk  et  li 
quiens,  qar  [eux]  trovasmes  nous  assez  tretables  et  resnableS  a  tuttes  les 
choses  qe  fesoient  au  profit  [le  Roi]  Dengleterre  en  apert  et  plus  en 
secret ;  mais  P.  Flote  et  les  altres  clers  estoient  trop  [fiers  et  di]soient 
"  Hoo  le  Rois  de  Fraunce  ne  lerra  pur  rien  son  honur."  51 "  Altre  chose 
vous  diroms  "  [dit]  le  pape  as  Fraunceis  "  qe  les  Gascoigns  ne  voudroient 
mie  estre  du  tut  sanz  meen  [seig]nurie  le  Roi  Dengleterre  sanz  [for 
soutz  ?]  la  sovereinete  du  Roi  de  Fraunce.  Ben  poet  estre  par  aventure 
qe  ascunes  persones  le  voudroient  par  ascune  singulere  affeccioun,  mais 
jeo  vous  parle  du  [co]mun.  Car  tele  est  la  manere  de  soutzmis  qi 
voillent  einsi  avoir  plusors  seignurs  qil  ne  puissent  mie  moult  estre 
greveez  par  un."  Et  ceste  resoun  me  graunterent  il  tut  [les  prelats]  [w.  2] 
Et  par  le  regard  qe  nous  eusmes  de  lour  coveitise,  purveismes  nous  qe  la 
terre  de  Gascoigne  fust  mise  en  nostre  main,  et  ceo  nad  mie  fet  le  Roi 
Dengleterre.  Bien  est  verite  qe  nous  avoms  oy  qil  soffrist  a  mettre,  et  qe 
Ic  Roi  de  Fraunce  ne  vousist  onqes  mettre  ceo  qil  en  tenoit  en  nostre 
main.  Le  Roi  est  bien  sages,  mais  ascune  foith  voelt  il  faire  de  sa 
propre  teste  :  il  en  bone  foi  et  soutz  nostre  affiaunce  est  ale  avant ;  nous 
le  conoissoms  bien,  et  ausi  clerment  le  regardoms  ore  as  [oylz]  de  quoer 
come  si  nous  le  veissoms  cy  present  devant  nous.'  *  Et  en  ceo  ad  failli  lo 
Roi  Dengleterre  quant  il  devoit  garder  nostre  proriunciacioun  et  en  nulla 
manere  ne  se  devoit  partir  de  la  forme  [de]  la  pronunciacioun ;  et  plus 
brieve  voie  poet  estre  dordener  de  cele  terre  si  ele  fust  en  nostre  main.  %  Ore 
dites  vous,  sire  Evesqe  de  Wyncestre,  qe  nous  avoms  pronuncie  la  pees 
entre  les  [Rois],  etqe  le  Roi  Dengleterre  nous  ad  obbey  en  marriage  de  lui 
et  es  esposailles  de  son  fiz  [et  es  do]waires  des  dames,  et  qe  oncore 
demoert  a  pronuncier  sur  la  terre  de  Gascoigne,  quest  en  la  mayn  le  Roi 
de  Fraunce  ;  nous  pooms  dire  la  parole  seint  Pool  "  Jai  plante  et  Apollo  [s 
ad]  arrosez  et  diex  ad  donee  lencressement."  Jeo  ay  plante  la  pees  en 
fesant  et  pronunciant  la  pees,  et  jeo  lai  arosee  et  moillee  des  roseaux  des 
mariages  et  des  esposailles.  Et  pur  ceo  attend[ai]  jeo  certeinement  qe 
dieux  envoiast  lencressement  et  qe  les  Rois,  pur  ceo  qils  estoie[nt  freres  ?], 
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sacordassent  aimablement  de  cele  terre.  Ore  ceo  nest  mie  fait  lors  selonc 
[ceo  qe  seint]  Johan  dist  le  [pape  porte  un  gleyvje  deux  foitz  ague  cest 
ad  [ire  le  pouair  temporel  e  spirituel].  Car  fist  [dieu  au  pape  double]  gleyve 
et  double  pouair  [un  par  la  voie  darbitrage]  et  altre  par  [lautorite]  del 
aposteill  au  quel  po[uair  et  autorite  navoms]  mie  renuncie  [en  cele 
busjoigne  ne  y  entendoms  renuncier  [mes  en  feroms  usage]  en  son  lieu  sil 
nous  semble  qebon  soit.  Etmult  nous  esmerveillom[s  que  le  Roi  Dengle- 
terre]  nad  volu  crere  nostre  counsel  ou  ses  messages  qil  envoia  autrefoiz. 
[Ou  les  messages  ount]  este  faux  en  ce  qil  ne  li  ont  mie  reconte  la  verite 
ou  sil  li  ount  recont[e  ne  lont  reconte]  sagement.  Bien  nous  souvint  quant 
nous  estoimes  cardinals  nous  counseillame[s  aux  mes]  sages  qi  vindrent 
de  par  lui  a  cest  court  par  achesoun  de  cele  busoigne,  qil  feist  [pleinte]  a 
cest  court  du  Roi  de  France  sur  ceo  qe  le  Roi  de  France  atort  tenoit  et 
retenoit  sa  [terre  de]  Gascoigne,  et  lors  puissoms  nous  aver  doneez  counseil 
a  cell  qi  lors  estoit  pape  ;  et  p[uis]  uncore  quant  nous  feusmes  pape  deismes 
nous  privement  a  un  qi  vint  a  nous  depar  li,  et  li  comandasmes  qil  le  deit 
au  Roi,  qil  feist  la  pleinte  avantdite,  et  sil  la  eust  fet,  seurcment  vous 
pooms  dire  qe  la  busoigne  fust  ore  en  altre  estat ;  mais  puis  qe  nous 
veismes  qil  nel  voleit  faire  et  qe  homnie  avoit  tretez  de  pees  et  qe  la 
besoigne  aloit  par  altre  voie,  nous  ne  voloms  pas  desturber  la  pees.  Bien 
est  verite,  et  gardez  qe  vous  le  tiegnez  secret,  qe  nous  trestames  as 
messages  de  lun  Roi  et  del  autre,  quant  il  feurent  cy  a  lautre  foiz,  qe 
ordeineraent  feu  faite  sur  cele  terre,  et  trovasmes  si  graunte  coveitise  es 
Fraunceis  qe  ordeinement  nen  poet  mie  lors  estre  fait,  qar  les  P'raunceis 
demandoient  tute  la  terre  de  Gascoigne,  vous  disoms,  qar  ils  demandoient 
la  meulle,  cest  assavoir  Burdeaux  et  cele  terre  Dageneys  et  un  altre 
fortelesce  odvesqe,  et  einsi  demora  lors  la  busoigne.  Ore  sumes  en  cest 
estat,  et  creoms  qe  pur  lor  coveitise  nous  covendra  mettre  la  mayn  au 
fort,  et  lors  prist  una  parole  del  Sauter.  "  Jeo  su  verme  et  ne  pas  home  " 
qar  nule  rien  nest  plus  mole  du  verme  qi  le  touche,  et  nule  rien  ne 
touche  plus  durement  de  li.  Bien  sacbetz  qe.nous  entendoms  mettre  les 
mayns  au  fort,  mais  pur  ascunes  resouns  avons  delaiez  de  faire  ascunes 
choses  qe  nous  eussoms  autrement  fait.  Nous  voloms  qe  vous  sachez 
qe  de  tresgraunt  desir  desiroms  qe  nous  moustroms  au  Roi  Dengleterre 
par  evidence  de  oevre  lamur  qe  nous  avoms  a  lui,  et  voille  dieux  qe  avant 
nostre  mort  il  aperceive  et  conoisse  en  effect  la  graunt  affeccioun  damur 
et  de  bienvoillaunce  qe  nous  li  portoms.'  %  Apres  il  dist  qe  a  ceo  qe 
levesqe  de  Wyncestre  avoit  requis,  ne  poet  il  pas  en  bone  manere 
respoundre  quant  a  ore,  pur  ceo  qe  les  messages  le  Roi  de  Fraunce 
nestoient  pas  venutz  qi  devoient  venir  primerement  plus  simples  et  puis 
apres  plus  solompnes,  et  ceux  meismes  qi  autrefoiz  y  estoient  venuz  pur 
mesmes  la  busoigne,  et  pur  sa  grieve  maladie  qil  avoit  eue  ausint  dount  il 
estoit  demurrez  moult  febles.  Larcedeakne  de  Ricbemont  li  dist '  Sire, 
endroit  de  ceo  qe  vous  dites  qe  la  terre  de  Gascoigne  nad  mie  este  mise  en 
vostre  mayn,  sachiez  Sire  qe  le  Roi  Dengleterre  fist  sur  ceo  ceo  qe  levesqe 
de  Vincence  li  dist.'  Et  lui  pape  lui  respond!,  *  Levesqes  dist  bien  et  tu 
dis  mal.' 

%  Alautre  jour  evesqe  de  Wyncestre  dist  au  pape,  qi  fuist  tut  soul  odvesqe 
les  messages  du  Roi  Dengleterre  '  Sire,  le  Roi  Dengleterre  nous  comanda 
qe,  quant  nous  vous  aurions  dit  nostre  message  et  aurions  oy  vostre 
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respouns,  nous  li  mandissens  tut  ceo  qe  auroit  este  fet  endroit  de  cest 
busoigne.  Et  pur  ceo,  Sire,  qe  vous  avez  dit  moultz  damiables  et 
graciouses  paroles,  les  queles  vous  avez  comandez  et  bient  covient  queles 
soient  tenuz  mult  secrement,  et  purroit  estre  peril  si  nous  les  lui  envoissens 
par  lettres  qe  les  lettres  fuissent  overtes  ou  perdues  en  [m.  3]  aucune 
manere.  Et  pur  ceo,  Sire,  avoms  ordenee,  sil  plest  a  vostre  saintete,  qun 
de  nous  aille  au  Koi  pur  lui  recounter  tuttes  les  choses  et,  sil  vous  plest, 
qe  vous  li  voillez  escrire,  ceo  li  serra  [so] las.'  Lots  lapostoille  demande 
qe  cell  estoit  et  dount  et  si  chesqun  de  eux  avoit  poer  [privemen]t  ou  touz 
ensemble  joyntement.  Et  quant  il  out  oi  sur  ceo  respouns  et  la  procuracie 
[out  este]  lewe  devaunt  lui,  si  respondi  en  ceste  manere.  '  La  procuracie 
est  assez  bone  quant  a  la  voie  darbitrage,  mais  nous  avoms  mult  pensez 
en  ceste  busoigne,  et  ne  nous  est  mie  avis  qil  se  puisse  deliverer  par  la 
voie  darbitrage,  qar  les  Fraunceis  demanderouut  irrenables  choses  et 
ausint  come  tute  la  terre  ou  la  greignure  partie,  si  come  il  ont  fet  autre foiz, 
et  vous  ne  li  vodrez  mie  octroier,  ne  nous  ne  le  vodrions  pas  tut  1  ...  ss 
.  .  vous  .  .  .  uncore  si  le  Roi  Dengleterre  le  vousist ;  et  si  nous  pronun- 
cioms,  les  Fraunceis  ne  tiendrount  mie  nostre  pronunciacioun,  ne  ne 
purrount  estre  constreyntz  par  cele  voie,  fors  qe  appaier  la  peine,  et  il  lor 
chaudra  poi  de  cele  peine.  %  Et  pur  ceo  entendons  nous  qil  covendra  qe 
nous  usoms  countre  eaux  del  au[torite  del]  apostoill  et  de  nostre  plein 
poair,  et  lors  covendroit  avoir  procuracie  a  [pleindre]  du  Roi  de  Fraunce 
et  du  peccbe  qil  fit  de  retenir  sa  terre  atort ;  et  qe  ceste  [chose]  ne  soit 
pas  oblie  ne  lessee,  qar  sil  disoit  qe  nous  ne  nous  devoms  entremettre  de 
feedz,  serroit  respondu  qe  si  pooms  par  resoun  du  pecche  etc.  ^  Quant  a 
voie  darbitrage  est  la  procuracie  suffisaunt,  et  ja  soit  ceo  qele  poet  estre 
un  poi  chalenge  de  ceo  qe  ele  ne  donne  poer  de  riens  quitter  ou  lesser,  si 
a  ceo  ave[noit]  qom  uot  tretez  sur  ceo ;  nepurquant  assez  est  suflBsant  pur 
la  generals  qe  y  est  a  faire  tuttes  altres  choses,  ja  soit  ceo  queles  requierent 
especial  mandement.' 

%  Lors  dist  lapostoille  quil  tenoit  bien  appaieez  de  eel  ordeinement 
denvoier  au  Roi  un  de  eux  pur  le  peril  de  lettres  qe  levesqe  avoit  dit ;  et 
dist  a  celi  qi  devoit  aler  '  Prends  garde  qe  tu  sois  loial  reeountour  et  qe 
tu  loialment  li  recontes  les  parolles  qe  tu  as  oies  et  qe  tu  orras.  Nous 
amoms  mult  le  Roi  Dengleterre  et  oncore  nul  signe  damour  ne  li  avoms 
moustrez,  mais  nous  li  avoms  lessez  a  moustrer  par  bon  resoun  et  pour 
son  bien,  qar  les  Fraunceis  sount  pleins  de  graunt  suspecioun,  et  sils 
eussent  veu  qe  nous  eussiens  este  gracious  au  Roi  Dengleterre  en  nulla 
manere,  le  Roi  de  Fraunce  nust  este  amenez  a  ceo  qil  se  fust  compromis 
en  nous.  Et  pour  ceo  avoms  nous  fet  au  Roi  de  Fraunce  mult  de  graces 
et  au  Roi  Dengleterre  navoms  fait  nule.  Et  pur  altre  reison  ausint  lavoms 
lessez  de  faire  grace,  qar  il  failli  mult  et  mult  nous  coruca  de  ceo  qil 
ala  en  Flaundres  ou  il  ne  nul  de  ses  auncestres  ne  eurent  onqes  droit,  et 
allia  a  sei  les  Alemands  et  les  Burgoignons  pur  guerrer  le  Roialme  de 
Fraunce.  Sil  fust  venuz  en  Gascoigne,  qest  sa  terre,  pur  la  defendre  ou 
pur  la  recovrir,  ceo  fust  altre  chose.  ^I  Ore  est  einsi  qil  ad  mester  de  nostre 
grace  et  de  nostre  aide,  et  il  nous  entent  a  faire  peticiouns,  sicome  nous 
avoms  ja  entenduz  en  ascune  manere,  et  verraiment  graunt  mester  ad  il 
de  nostre  grace  et  de  nostre  aide  quant  al  cors  et  quant  al  alme ;  qar  il 
est  en  malveis  estat  et  en  pecche  mortel,  et  ne  mie  soulement  en  un  mes 
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en  plusours  pecchez.  II  ad  fet  robber  les  eglises  et  pris  et  gastez  et 
despendu  les  biens  des  eglises  et  des  persones  de  seinte  eglise,  et  en  cest 
cas  ne  poet  il  avoir  aide  fors  qe  par  nous  et  par  leglise  de  Rome.  En 
altre  pecchez  est  il,  qar  ne  poet  estre  qen  guerre  ne  se  facent  plusors 
Decisions  et  altres  pecchez,  mais  quant  a  ceux  pecchez  poet  il  bien  avoir 
aide  par  aventure  dautres  prestres.  Ausint  ad  il  mester  quant  al  corps, 
qar  il  ad  graundment  de  son  tresor  gastez  et  despenduz  en  diverses 
maneres,  ceo  savoms  nous  bien.  %  Et  verraiment  nous  li  aideroms  en 
cestes  deux  maneres  et  quant  al  alme  espiritalment  et  quant  au  corps  tem- 
poraument,  mais  ceste  aide  temporele  ne  pleira  mie  a  cest  Evesqe '  [m.  4]. 
%  Apres  ceo  dist  celui  qi  devoit  cea  venir,  *  Sire,  sur  ceo  qe  vous 
deistes  lautre  yer  qe  le  Roi  Dengleterre  navoit  mie  garde  vostre  pro- 
nunciacioun,  en  ceo  qe  la  terre  de  Gascoigne  nestoit  mie  mise  en  vostre 
main,  sachez  Sire,  pur  excusaciouns  du  Roi  Dengleterre,  qil  ad  este  et 
est  en  volunte  et  en  propos  de  garder  vostre  pronunciacion  et  dacomplir 
vostre  volunte.  Et  pur  ceo  sire,  envoia  il  ses  sollempnes  messages  a 
levesqe  de  Vincence,  et  lor  dona  plein  poair  de  mettre  ceo  qil  tenoit  en 
Gascoigne  en  vostre  mayn ;  et  ceux  messages  moustrerent  lor  poair  au 
dit  Evesqe,  et  li  ofifrirent  de  mettre  en  vostre  main  purement  ceo  qil  en 
tenoit,  et  de  aler  ove  levesqe  par  continueles  journees  et  demorer  jusques 
taunt  qe  tut  li  fust  baillez  en  noun  de  vous.  Et  levesqe  ne  voleit  onqes 
aler  avant,  pur  ceo  qe  le  Roi  de  Fraunce  ne  voleit  en  nulle  man  ere  mettre 
en  vostre  main  ceo  qil  tenoit,  par  qei  le  Roi  Dengleterre  ne  ses  messages 
ne  veoient  qils  puissent  plus  faire  en  cest  cas.'  Et  li  pape  respoundi '  Pur 
ceo  devoit  demorer  le  Roi  Dengleterre  ferm  et  fichez  sanz  aler  avaunt  a 
faire  au  Roi  de  Fraunce  nulle  alliaunce.'  Et  lors  celi  lui  dist  '  Sire,  ostrc 
ceo  qest  contenuz  en  vostre  pronunciacioun  de  la  peine  mise  countre  la 
partie  par  qei  il  faidront  de  faire  les  alliaunces,  envoiastes  vous  une  lettre 
au  Roi  Dengleterre,  qe  contenoit  entre  les  altres  choses  un  tele  clause  qe 
vous  li  requerrez  quil  sanz  delai  alast  avaunt  a  faire  les  alliaunces  des 
manages,  des  esposailles  qe  vous  aviez  ordenez  pur  mieuz  affermer  et  garder 
la  pees,  qar  vostre  ferme  creaunce  estoit  qe  tut,  quant  qe  la  disseucioun 
de  la  guerre  avoit  enleditz  lajostement  des  alliances,  amenderoit  et  refor- 
meroit.  Dautre  part  levesqe  de  Vincence  vient  a  lui  et  li  requist 
ententivement  de  par  vous  qe  sanz  nul  delay  alast  avaunt  a  faire  les 
alliaunces  ;  si  qe,  tant  par  resoun  de  vostre  lettere  tamt  par  resoun  de  la 
requeste  qe  levesqe  li  fist  depar  vous,  fist  le  Roi  Dengleterre  les  alliaunces.' 
Et  lors  le  pape  se  tuist  un  poi,  et  puis  dist '  Ore  nest  mie  bon  a  trubler  le 
Roi,  et  ne  trublez  mie  le  Roi  sur  ceo,  qar  ceo  qest  fet  ne  poet  estre  qe  ftt 
ne  soit.'  Puis  dist  levesqe  de  Wyncestre  *  Sire,  sil  vous  plest,  pensez  vous 
alonger  le  terme  de  la  trewe,  qest  couit  ?  '  Et  il  respoundi  qe  si  serroit 
il  bon,  et  puis  dist  *  Ore  le  Roi  de  Fraunce  nad  mie  garde  les  trewes  qe 
nous  avoms  ordenees,  et  bien  nous  merveilloms  a  quele  conscience  il  ad 
demaundez  aide  pur  aler  sur  Flandre :  de  plus  nous  esmerveilloms  do 
ceo  que  les  prelatz  li  ont  grauntez,  et  certes  nous  tenoms  le  Roi  et  les 
prelatz  de  Fraunce  pur  escomenges.  Et  a  levesqe  de  Sessoims,  qi  vient 
lautre  hier  a  nous  pur  le  Roi  de  Fraunce  nous  en  parlasmes,  et  li  deismcs 
apertement  qe  le  Roi  et  les  prelatz  estoient  escomengez,  et  li  nous 
demanda  absolucion,  et  nous  la  li  deniasmes.' 

[Eiidorsed  on  m.  1]  .  .  .  .  tis  per  litteras  credencie  ex  parte  Bonifacii 
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pape  .  .  .  de  consuetudinibus  periculosis  et  de  causis  [propter  quas 
oportuit]  ipsum  uti  auctoritate  apostolica  contra  Galileos  et  procur[atores 
plenam]  potestatem  habere  ad  prosequendum  contra  Regem  Francie  [per 
viam]  peccati. 

Item  ut  fiat  certificatio  super  predictis  de  salute  anime  ad  hoc  signum 

*  Cave  confessor.' 

[i4  marginal  note,  *  Confessor  cave,'  occurs  in  the  paragraph  beginning, 

*  Ore  est  einsi,'  on  p.  522.] 


A  Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Rouen  in  1591. 

In  the  '  Camden  Miscellany,'  vol.  i.  1847,  Mr.  J.  Gough  Nichols 
printed  a  journal  of  the  siege  of  Eouen  during  the  earl  of  Essex's 
expedition  in  support  of  Henry  IV  in  1.591,  from  the  Harleian  MS. 
288,  fols.  253-279,  in  which  the  account  of  the  days  from  5  Sept.  to 
3  Oct.  was  missing.  This  gap  is  filled  by  the  following  narrative 
taken  from  another  manuscript  of  the  same  journal  in  the 
possession  of  Captain  C.  Shirley  Harris,  who  kindly  suggested  its 
publication  here.  The  journal,  from  the  opening  to  5  Sept.,  and 
from  3  Oct.  to  19  Nov.,  is  practically  identical  with  the  Harleian 
version,  with  only  such  changes  of  spelling  and  insignificant  words 
as  would  be  natural  in  different  copies  from  one  oris;inal.  Captain 
Harris's  manuscript,  however,  breaks  off  abruptly  at  the  date  last 
named,  with  the  news  of  Essex's  departure  for  England  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  while  the  Harleian  narrative  is  carried  down  to  24  Dec.' 
Mr.  Nichols  conjectured  that  the  journal  was  originally  written  in 
the  form  of  letters  to  a  friend  in  England,  which  were  afterwards 
transcribed  into  a  continuous  narrative.  Neither  the  manuscript 
used  by  him  nor  that  from  which  the  present  fragment  is  taken 
was  probably  the  first  copy.  Both  are  alike  entitled  *  A  Journal  of 
Chief  Things  happened  in  our  Journey  from  Dieppe  the  14th  of 
August'^  until  .  .  .  ,'  without  a  closing  date.  The  letters  were 
therefore  sent  off  in  instalments,  and  neither  of  the  correspondents 
whose  transcripts  are  preserved  received  all  of  them.  Captain 
Harris's  manuscript  is  written  on  thin  folio  sheets  ;  the  first  is  much 
worn.  Two  handwritings  can  be  distinguished,  one  of  which 
begins  with  the  part  printed  below. 

In  the  margin  of  both  versions  dates,  and  occasionally  the 
names  of  persons  and  places,  are  entered,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Harleian  MS.  the  dating,  especially  at  the  beginning,  is  very  in- 
accurate. Saturday,  the  day  the  journal  opens,  is  called  13  Aug. 
instead  of,  as  rightly  given  in  Captain  Harris's  manuscript,  14  Aug. 

'  Captain  Harris's  volume  was  previously  no.  21862  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  no.  276  in  the  sale 
catalogue  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Bright,  whose  collection  was  dispersed  in  June  1844.  It  bears 
also  the  number  B.  21268. 

^  13th  in  the  Harleian  text. 
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In  the  Harleian  text  several  days  are  overlooked,  the  marginal  dating 
lags  behind  the  events  recounted,  and  the  days  of  the  week  do  not 
always  tally  with  the  days  of  the  month.  In  all  these  eases  Captain 
Harris's  manuscript  offers  a  better  text,  and  the  dates  are  more 
often  right.  Another  point  of  interest  in  this  version  is  that  it  con- 
tains a  complete  record  of  the  twenty-four  knights  made  by  Essex 
before  Eouen  on  8  Oct. — ^a  profusion  greatly  mocked  at  in  London.^ 
Nichols  says  he  has  only  found  a  similar  list  in  the  Harleian  MS. 
6063,^  which  includes  but  twenty-two  names,  omitting  those  of 
Francis  Darcy  and  Conyers  Clifford.  The  list  given  below  would 
seem,  then,  to  ba  the  only  complete  one  yet  found. 

Nichols  has  identified  the  writer  of  the  journal  as  Thomas 
Coningsby,  of  Hampton  Court,  co.  Hereford,  J.P.  He  was  a  cousin 
of  the  Sidneys  and  gi-eat-grandfather  of  Thomas  earl  of  Coningsby, 
whose  title  became  extinct  in  ITGl.**  He  held  land  in  seven 
parishes  in  Herefordshire  alone,  and  founded  an  almshouse  in  the 
cathedral  city,  still  called  by  his  name.  In  Essex's  campaign  he  was 
muster-master  of  the  forces,  and  one  of  his  reports  (of  13  Oct.)  is 
quoted  by  Lord  Burleigh  in  a  paper  of  instructions  to  the  general." 
He  took  other  musters  on  17,  19,  20,  and  26  Dec,  2  and  10  Jan., 
and  7  Feb.,^  as  reinforcements  were  continually  being  sent  out  to 
replace  the  men  lost  through  sickness  and,  apparently,  through 
desertion. 

The  army  which  reached  Dieppe  on  2  Aug.,  after  three  days 
at  sea,^  consisted  of  4,000  foot  and  600  ^  horse,  under  the  earl  of 
Essex  in  supreme  command.  Sir  Thomas  Leighton  and  Sir  Henry 
Killigrew  acted  as  counsellors ;  Sir  Thomas  Sherley  was  treasurer. 
Sir  Thomas  Baskerville  was  lieutenant  of  foot,  and  Walter 
Devereux,  the  earl's  brother,  led  the  horse.^''  Sir  Henry  Unton 
was  specially  appointed  ambassador  to  the  French  king  during  the 
campaign,  and  one  of  his  duties  was  to  have  regard  to  the  actions 
of  the  earl  of  Essex, 

giving  him  understanding  from  time  to  time  what  judgement  is  had  of 
his  actions,  approving  to  him  such  as  are  good  .  .  .  and  informing  him 

*  The  reason  why  the  earl  scattered  knighthoods  with  so  liberal  a  hand  was  that 
no  opportunity  was  offered  him  to  lead  the  gentlemen  under  his  command  '  into  a 
place  where  they  might  gain  honour  '  {Journal,  ed.  Nichols,  p.  27). 

*  The  list  printed  by  W.  C.  Metcalfe  in  his  Book  of  Knights  appears  also  to  be 
taken  from  the  same  source. 

*  Journal,  ed.  Nichols,  pp.  5,  73 ;  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.  xii.  11 ;  Duncumb,  History 
of  Hereford,  i.  405. 

*  Murdin,  State  Papers,  p.  647. 

'  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1591-4,  p.  197. 

*  Part  of  the  troops,  horses,  and  stores  had  been  slowly  accumulating.  In  the 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  there  is  an  estimate  of  the  charge  of  the  '  Thomasin '  of 
London  and  twenty  hoys  employed  for  one  month  in  transporting  the  earl  of  Essex's 
soldiers  and  horses  to  Dieppe;  total,  1,187^.  7s.  2d.  (p.  80). 

»  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Venetian,  1581-1591,  p.  65. 
"  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  p.  74. 
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of  such  things  as  you  shall  understand  to  be  contrary,  giving  him  good 
advice  to  reform  the  same.  .  .  .  But  we  charge  you  upon  your  duty  not 
for  any  such  respect  to  forbear  to  deal  plainly  in  honourable  sort  with 
the  said  earl.'' 

Some  days  were  spent  in  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  Henry 
IV  at  the  English  camp  at  Arques  to  settle  the  plan  of  campaign, 
the  main  object  of  which  was  the  siege  of  Eouen.  Then  the 
journal  opens  on  14  Aug.  with  an  account  of  Essex's  being  sent  for 
to  meet  the  king  at  Noyon.  The  lord  general  was  to  be  away  six 
days.  Two  hundred  horsemen  were  to  form  the  escort,  while  the 
main  army  remained  at  Arques  to  await  events.  The  order  in 
camp  was  that  none  should  carry  baggage,  '  but  merely  a  shirt.' 
The  order,  however,  must  have  been  liberally  construed,  for  we  are 
told  that  near  Compiegne,  where  the  king  met  them,  the  party 
made  a  brave  show. 

Quant  a  la  personne  dudict  comte  d'Essex  et  de  ceux  de  sa  suite  il  ne 
pouvait  rien  voir  de  plus  magnifique,  car  entrant  dans  Compiegne,  il  avait 
devant  lui  six  pages  montes  sur  de  grands  chevaux,  habilles  de  velour 
orange  tout  en  broderie  d'or,  et  lui  avait  une  casaque  de  velour  orange 
toute  couverte  de  pierreries ;  .  .  .  son  habit  et  la  parure  de  son  cheval 
valaient  seuls  plus  de  soixante  mil  escus.'^ 

After  three  days  of  splendid  entertainment  Essex  left  the 
French  court,  but  instead  of  returning  to  Dieppe  he  strucli  south- 
west from  Gisors,  crossed  the  Seine  at  Vernon,  and  reached  Pont 
de  I'Arche,  near  Eouen,  on  Monday,  30  Aug.     His  object  was 

to  intercept  Villars,'^  governor  of  Eouen,  and  to  defeat  him  and  his 
troops,  who,  understanding  his  lordship  was  making  his  return  from  the 
king,  doth  with  most  of  his  forces  waylay  him  ;  whereof  his  lordship 
hopeth  to  retort  the  practice  upon  himself,  being  already  600  horse 
strong  with  his  own  and  those  of  Pont  de  I'Arche.  And  if  it  please  God 
to  bless  this  enterprise  with  good  success,  the  same  will  be  a  very  great 
introduction  to  the  action  of  Eouen,  for  that  they  have  no  other 
succourse  for  their  defence  than  those  by  the  which  Villars  doth  now 
serve  himself.^"* 

The  League  general,  nevertheless,  got  back  to  Eouen  without  an 
encounter.  The  army  left  behind  at  Arques,  which  had  been  sent 
for,  rejoined  the  cavalry  on  4  Sept.,  and  a  demonstration  was  imme- 
diately made  outside  the  walls,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  On  5  Sept. 
the  part  of  the  journal  omitted  in  the  Harleian  MS.  begins,  the 
troops  under  Essex  having  retired  at  the  close  of  the  day's 
skirmishing  to  a  village  called  Cailly. 

"  Sir  Henry  Unton,  Correspondence,  printed  for  the  Roxburghe  Club,  1847,  p.  3. 
'^  Cayet,  Chronologie  Noveimire,  i.  326.      See  also  Calendar  of  State  Papers 
Venetian,  14  Sept. 

'^  Andre  de  Brancas,  marquis  de  Villars.  '^  Unton,  Corresp.  p.  53. 
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Elizabeth,  it  should  be  noted,  was  meanwhile  highly  displeased 
with  the  way  in  which  the  campaign  had  been  conducted  since  her 
army  had  reached  France.  Henry,  she  considered,  was  wanting  in 
courtesy  in  not  himself  receiving  her  troops  or  giving  the  governor 
of  Dieppe  orders  for  their  direction.  She  resented  Essex's  leaving 
his  forces,  his  '  dangerous  and  fruitless  '  journey  to  Compiegne,  the 
display  he  made  there,  and  his  delay  in  beginning  the  siege  of 
Kouen.  She  went  so  far  as  to  order  his  return  to  England,  and  to 
threaten  to  recall  her  ambassador,  and  indeed  her  whole  army, 
unless  the  French  king  carried  out  his  undertaking  to  pay  the 
soldiers  weekly  after  the  expiration  of  two  months  from  their  land- 
ing, and  to  employ  them  against  Rouen  or  Havre  only.'^^  No  doubt 
this  threat  of  the  queen's  led  Essex  to  contemplate  another  attack 
on  Eouen  without  waiting  for  the  support  of  the  French. 

Eachael  Poole. 

[Sept.  5]  That  day  [manuscript,  fol.  5  b]  my  Lord  Generall  fell  sicke  of  an  aigue, 
which  heald  him  xvj  howres,  but  yet  notwithstanding  did  cause  his  Army 
with  determinacion  to  go  to  Clare,  a  castle  of  a  Leguer,  in  haste,  but  he 
found  some  cosins  that  were  with  the  Frenche  that  arived  with  us,  that 
persuaded  the  contrary,  and  some  little  unkindnesses  began  to  growe 
that  wee  would  not  yeld  unto  it.     Arriving  ther  we  found  good  intreatie 

[6]  of  all  necessaries,  but  yet  the  next  dale  we  weere  persuaded  to  rise  as 
well  in  respect  that  we  wold  not  alltogether  discontent  those  frindes  that 
were  so  ernest,  as  uppon  promise  of  4000  of  bred  to  be  delivered  us  for  two 
daies,  and  so  came  to  a  village,  called  Pavilly,  a  castle  likewise  of  a  Leger, 
wherall  the  cattaile  was  drawen  in ;  and  by  composition  wee  drewe  30 

[7]  kine  a  daie  and  as  many  muttons,  continueing  ther  the  7th,  where  the 
Lord  Generall  tooke  counsaill  with  the  Officers  of  his  Armie,  the  Governour 

[8]  of  Deepe'''  and  some  other  Frenchemen.  The  next  morning  being  the 
8th,  we  went  to  the  gates  of  Rone  with  1000  foote  and  some  300  horse, 
where  begann  a  skirmishe ;  but  they  of  the  towne  were  quickly  driven 
into  their  garrison  againe  by  us.  All  the  while  their  Artillery  plaied 
uppon  our  battaill  which  stood  rainged  uppon  a  small  hill,  very  neere  the 
towne.  But  in  fine  they  issued  out  againe  in  some  greater  nomber,  and 
came  drawing  upp  even  to  the  very  hill  toppe,  skirmishinge  all  the  waie 
with  some  of  our  patronells  who  went  to  interteine  them,  untill  some  of 
our  shott  were  drawen  out  to  encounter  them,  which,  when  they  came 
presently  put  them  doune  to  the  gates  againe  ;  but  in  the  backe  of  ours 
sailed  out  some  other  shott  ledd  by  a  Serjeaunt  out  of  ruinous  buildinges 
which  Mr  Devorax  standing  uppon  the  hill  and  sawe  put  downe  his  horse 
towardes  them,  accompanied  only  with  three  more  at  the  first,  and  was 
drawen  so  farr  with  his  couradge,  destenie  and  the  enemies  retreite  as  he 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was  shott  in  the  face,  being  a  greate  losse  of 

'*  See  Unton,  Corresp.  pp.57,  60,  66,  68,  85-7,  92,  &c.    The  Havre  is  called  J 
throughout  these  despatches  Newhaven,  and  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  English 
town  by  the  editor  of  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers.      See  the  explanation  of  the 
name  in  Camden's  Elizabeth,  ed.  1675,  bk.  i.  p.  61,  under  the  year  1562. 

'"  Monsieur  de  la  Chatte. 
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a  man  of  so  greate  towardnes.  The  next  dale  wee  resolved  to  have  9 
staled  at  Pavilly  and  to  have  refreshed  our  souldiours  where  we  had 
victualls  good  store  deHvered  us.  But  as  every  man  was  redy  to  put  his 
meate  to  the  fier  to  make  good  there  at  supper,  after  a  long  fasting,  ther 
began  a  mightie  fier  ^'  in  the  howse,  next  the  munycion  howse,  about  iiij 
a  clocke  in  the  after  none,  wherby  wee  were  inforced  to  dislodg  in  greate 
hast,  many  losing  their  armour,  other  their  horses  and  many  other 
thinges  ;  and  before  we  had  recoverid  the  side  of  an  hill,  with  our  forces 
neere  the  toune,  wee  might  see  a  most  lamentable  fier  consuming  the 
holl  toune  with  two  Churches ;  conteyning  above  200  bowses.  The 
castle  having  greate  riches  within  was  saved,  being  somewhat  distaunt 
from  the  toune.  Ther  was  great  store  of  all  mannour  of  howsehould  in 
the  Churches,  that  the  countrey  had  brought  thither  to  save  yt.  That 
night  we  marched  till  10  a  clocke  unto  a  village  called  Lymosye,^*  where  10 
we  found  nothing  to  eate.  And  ther  we  rested  some  3  or  4  howres,  and 
with  the  breake  of  the  dale  did  rise,  arriving  at  Arkes  the  10th  of  the 
same  moneth,  very  late  in  the  night ;  attending  Marshall  Biron's  ^^ 
direccions  for  our  meatinge  with  him.  Saturdaie  the  xjth  wee  staled  all  11 
dale  at  Arkes,  refreshing  the  Armie  the  best  wee  could.  The  xijth  the  12 
Lord  Generall  receavid  lettres  from  Marshall  Biron  to  come  and  meete 
him  neere  Gourney  which  he  determineth  to  beseedg  ;  wheruppon  his 
Ilonnour  went  to  Deepe  to  counsoult  with  the  Kinges  counseill  ther,  our 
Lord  Ambassadour  and  others,  where  it  was  resolved  that  our  Armie 
should  rise  the  14th  of  this  moneth  to  meete  the  Marshall,  remayning 
the  13th  at  Arkes  to  provide  necessaries  to  carry  with  us.'^"  And  13 
in  the  morning  the  Lord  Generall  received  lettres  from  the  Marshall  14 
Biron  that  he  was  come  as  farr  as  Gourney  and  determined  to  besieg  it, 
wishing  his  present  repaire  thither.  Uppon  receipte  whereof  he 
rep  [air]  ed  to  Deepe,  wher  our  Lord  Ymbassador,  the  Kinges  Counsaill 
ther,  and  those  of  our  Armie  consoulted  together,  whether  wee  should 
performe  his  lettres  or  -no ;  where  ^fter  muche  spoken  (some  former 
comaundementes  considered),  it  was  concluded  that  we  should  rise  uppon 
the  Tuisdaie  after  and  marche  towardes  the  Marshall.  But  after  further 
advice,  it  was  resoulved  that  the  Lord  Generall  and  the  Lord  Ymbassa- 
dour  should  goe  to  the  Marshall  to  Neufchastell,-'  whither  he  was  come, 
to  consult  of  some  matters,  and  to  demaund  some  thing  which  con- 
cernid  us.  Which  jorney  he  tooke  uppon  Mondaie  the  13  of  September ; 
in  the  meane  time  he  gave  comaundement  for  a  generall  muster  ^^  to  be 

"  There  is  another  account  of  this  in  the  Memoirs  of  Robert  Gary,  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth, p.  30  ff. 

'*  Perhaps  Limezy,  about  six  miles  from  Pavilly. 

'"  This  was  the  elder  marshal,  Armand  de  Gontaut,  due  de  Biron,  6.  circa  1524  ; 
d.  26  July,  1592. 

™  '  Which  day  we  staled  at  Arques '  in  the  manuscript  struck  out. 

'^  '  The  cause  of  my  Lord  General  going  to  Neufchatel  is  to  confer  with  the 
Marshall  of  Biron  who  hath  sent  to  him  to  that  end  being  come  to  Gaily  Fontaine 
within  3  leagues  thereof.  And  as  we  do  conceive  it  is  to  move  my  Lord  to  join  with 
him  in  the  clearing  of  some  important  places  which  would  annoy  the  siege  of  Rouen 
by  stopping  the  passage  of  victuals  to  the  camp  and  otherwise  distress  the  same — the 
chiefest  is  Gournay '  (Unton,  Corresp.  p.  77,  dated  Dieppe,  13  Sept.) 

2'  A  note  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  under  date  February  1592  computes 
the  pay  of  the  army  from  2  Aug.  to  10  Oct.  '  without  musters.' 
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[15]  made,  which  was  doen.     The  Wednisdaie   next  we  receavid  comaund- 

[16]  ment  from  his  Lordshipp  to  rise,  as  uppon  Thursdaie  morning,  which 

was  ympossible  considering  our  cariadges ;  but  after  wee  had  resorted 

to  the  Governour   of   Deape  for  provisition  thereof,  wee  were  inforced 

(notwithstanding  his  promises  to  healpe  us)    to    send    200    souldiours 

abroade  into  the  contrey  and  they  brought  us  in  sufficient  cariadges 

[17]  for  our  remove ;  uppon  Fridaie,  about  ix  a  clocke  wee  rose  from  Arques 

and  marched  that   daie  unto  a  towne  called  Burun,-''  where  we  found 

nothing  to  eate  for  the  souldiours  ^^  but  some  bread  which  was  brought 

in  the  cariadges  with  us,  but  yet  greate  store  of  corne  in  the  barnes 

which  the  inhabitauntes  (being  fledd)   had  lett  to  our  discrecion.     The 

[18]  next    morning  we  marched  from  thence  betymes  as  beinge  wellridd  of 

our  badd  lodgeing,  and  passing  by  Neufchastle  (a  towne  houlding  for 

the   King)  wee   went  to   lodge   at   Gillfountaine,^''   from   whence   the 

Marshall  Byron  departed  with  his  Armie  but  two  daies  before  towardes 

Gournaie,  where  his  souldiours  made  no  stale  of  anie  thing  that  they 

might  spend  or  carry  awaie.     And  in  his  departure  from  thence  tooke 

the  castle  of  Catillon  ^"^  a  gentleman  of  greate  revenewe  and  account  in 

thes  partes  and  a  mightie  and  violent  Leguer,  all  whose  bowses,  villages, 

and  castells  he  hath  burnt  to  the  ground.     Yt  is  saied  that  he  hath  put 

himself  into  Gournay,  the  defence  whereof  concernethe  him  muche,  and 

yet  he  no  Governour  thereof.    Before  wee  came  to  Gillfountaine  our 

Lord  Generall  mett  us,  having  been  with  the  Marshall  and  conferred  of 

our  proceadinges.-^     The  night  of  our  arrivall  wee  were  advertized  that 

ther  weere  greate  store  of  kyne  and  other  cattails  withdrawen  into  a 

greate  wood  neere  adjoyning ;  whereuppon  ther  weere  200  souldiours 

sent  out,  with  certaine  Frenche  guides,  retominge   the  next   morning 

without  finding  any  thing,  very  discontented;  and  understanding  that 

in  that  Burgh  wher  wee  laie  ther  weere  sondry  bowses  that  had  gotten 

proteccion  from  the  Marshall  Biron  (as  they  saied)  having  greate  store 

of  sheepe,  kine,  hogges,  and  the  like ;  which  bowses  they  were  so  bould 

as  to  enter,  and  to  take  all  they  found  in  them  to  eate  or  drincke  wherby 

we  brought  with  us  greate  store   of  victuall  unto  the  company  wher 

[19]  otherwise  wee  should  have  found  greate  want.     The  19  daie,  our  Generall 

drewe  all  his  companies  out  of  the  forenamed  towne  and  then  putt  them 

"  Perhaps  Bures. 

*'  *  Sometymes  we  have  meate,  sometymes  little  or  nothing,  and  none  but  what  we 
take  from  the  enemy  by  force '  (Unton,  Corresp.  p.  100). 

^  Gaillefontaine.  -°  The  name  is  also  written  in  the  margin. 

*'  '  My  Lord  General  I  Henry  Unton  and  Thomas  Leighton  have  had  conference 
with  the  Marshall  Byron  the  King's  Secretary  Foggett  and  some  other  of  his  counsel 
at  Neufchastell  concerning  the  weekly  pay  &  the  same  do  assure  us  thereof  as  a 
matter  already  consulted  and  agreed  upon  amongst  them  before  according  to  contract. 
But  the  true  assurance  thereof  cannot  proceed  but  from  the  king '  (Unton,  Corresp. 
p.  79,  dated  13  Sept.)  The  weekly  pay  began  on  25  Oct.  A  little  later  Sir  Henry 
Unton  reports  to  the  lord  chancellor,  '  The  state  of  France  is  most  miserable  & 
lamentable,  &  the  necessities  of  the  poor  King  such  as  he  is  forced  to  give  over  his 
tables  in  cost,  &  in  a  manner  himself  wanteth  bread  to  eat.  If  I  were  not  an  eye 
witness  hereof  I  could  not  believe  it '  (ibid.  p.  129).  When  with  the  king  the  English 
ambassador  travelled  with  forty  horses.  On  his  first  arrival  in  France  he  had  sixty- 
two  (p.  243).  At  this  time  he  was  receiving  an  allowance  for  '  my  diet '  of  3Z.  65.  8d. 
a  day  {ibid.  p.  231). 
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in  battaille  uppon  an  hill  hard  by ;  and  then  with  his  horses  went  to 
Gourney  to  conferr  with  tlie  marshall  Byron,  leving  the  Serjeaunt  Major 
to  conduct  the  Armie,  where  we  found  him  lodged  in  the  suburbes  of 
Gournay,  and  had  made  his  approches  unto  the  toune  but  not  yet 
planted  his  cannon.  Then  he  gave  us  our  quarter  which  was  uppon  the 
gate  that  standethe  to  Beavois,  a  toune  of  the  Enemies,  and  the  Suisers  at 
the  gate  that  leadeath  towardes  Rone  and  the  Marshall  uppon  the  Avaie 
of  Gysord,  a  frendes  towne ;  wherby  it  may  be  perceaved  he  hath  not 
so  long  been  a  souldiour,  but  he  can  make  choice  of  a  place  of  least 
dainger.  The  Marshall  tooke  his  horses  to  goe  and  see  our  trowpes 
take  their  quarter,  and  in  the  waie  passed  neere  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
towne  where  certaine  of  the  garrison  issued  out,  and  there  uppon  began  n 
a  skirmishe.  In  the  meane  tyme  the  Marshall  interteyning  my  Lord 
with  a  busy  tale  or  two.  Presently  uppon  our  arrivall,  wee  made  a 
conte  de  guarde  ^^  at  the  gate  of  the  towne,  where  our  quarter  is.  The 
same  night  they  made  upp  their  gabbions,  the  which  those  of  the  towne 
did  ympeache  by  their  continuall  shoting  bothe  of  their  herquebuz  of 
crock  and  other  small  shott.  The  Lord  Awdley,  having  the  rere  guard, 
came  late  this  night  to  his  quarter,  and  thincking  to  have  lodged  in  the 
chief  howse  of  the  village  being  very  riche  of  all  suche  stores  as  the 
contrey  yeldethe,  and  had  gotten  a  protecion  from  Marshall  Biron  (for 
so  are  thinges  handled  heere),  certaine  harquebuz  within  would  not  open 
the  gates,  and  ours  would  needes  force  them,  whereuppon  vj  of  oures 
were  slaine ;  but  at  last  ours  entred  and  had  all  to  their  mercie.  The 
20th  dale,  the  Lord  Generall  with  many  gentlemen  attending  him,  went  20 
to  the  Marshall's  quarter,  who  after  counsoill  taken  with  his  Lordship 
and  others  went  round  about  the  .toune  (they  of  the  garrison  in  the 
meane  tyme  shoting  continually,  as  they  might  see  advantage),  and  once 
the  Marshall  and  my  Lord  being  together  came  so  neere,  that  ther  was 
one  of  my  Lord's  gentlemen  not  farr  from  his  Lordship,  shot,  but 
without  dainger  of  lief.  The  same  daie  at  night  my  Lord  made 
his  approches  bye  intrenchement  uppon  the  gate  that  laie  uppon  the 
Enghshe  quarter.  But  when  they  of  the  garrison  had  disco verid  that 
wee  beganne  to  woorke,  they  beate  the  place  so  continuallie  with  their 
shott  out  of  the  gate  of  the  toune,  that  ther  were  nyne  of  ours  shott ;  but 
none  slaine  out  of  hand  :  yet  notwithstanding  the  morning  before  daie  it 
was  made  soe  deepe  as  that  we  might  go  in  yt  with  a  little  stowping. 
Ther  came  his  Lordship's  one  ^^  band  of  foote  who  indeavored  so  well  that 
by  xij  a  clocke  of  the  next  daie,  being  the  xxj,  wee  might  go  into  the  [21] 
trenches  without  any  greate  dainger.  But  during  their  woorking,  bothe 
their  greate  and  small  shott  continuallie  plaied  and  slewe  a  gentleman  of 
my  Lord's  companie  in  the  trenche  (and  endaingered  very  narrowlie  the 
Captaine,  Lieutenant  and  Ensigne,  and  all.  with  one  shott) :  my  Lord 
Generall  with  many  other  gentlemen  were  all  the  night  neere  the  place 
where  the  trenches  were  made,  which  by  a  little  rising  of  an  hill  defended 
us  from  the  apparaunt  daingers.  The  opinion  of  our  men  of  warr  here  is, 
that  the  Frenchemen  are  not  so  skillfull  in  their  approches  nor  so 
speedie  as  some  other  nations  are.  The  same  xxjth  daie  a  certaine  21 
convoye  with  victualls,  that  came  from  Gysord  towardes  our  campe  was 

2»  For  '  corps  de  garde.'  **  For  '  own.' 
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defeated,  and  taken  by  the  garrison  of  Beavois  and  Pontois  which  made 
wine  very  deere  in  the  campe.  The  convoie  was  of  50  Swizers,  and  the 
rest  were  Frenche  harquebuz,  and  of  the  Swizers  were  30  slaine  and  20 

22  taken.  The  22th  daie  my  Lord  Generall  after  his  breckefast  went  to  the 
Marshall's  quarter  and  ther  with  others  counselled  of  many  thinges, 
This  daie  they  of  the  towne  began  to  parlie,  but  no  succes.  But  it  is 
easilie  found  they  will  not  long  enduer  the  cannon  which  is  pleasing 
ynough  to  the  Marshall,  for  he  had  rather  have  a  composition  then  the 
towne  to  be  taken  by  assaulte ;  emonge  other  thinges  the  Marshall  tould 
my  Lord  Generall  that  ther  weare  a  greate  many  of  white  scarfes  made 
in  Roan,  and  in  every  of  the  Enemies  tounes  here  aboutes,  which  he 
ymagined  was  to  make  some  surprise  uppon  our  campe,  and  wished  that 
ther  might  be  order  geven  that  all  our  Cour  de  gardes  ^^  might  stand  uppon 
their  guardes.  The  night  of  this  daie  a  Sergeaunt  of  a  band  going  a  round 
came  unto  a  Sentinell  who  badd  him  stand,  and  he  perseving  that  he 
hadd  knowen  him,  did  not  stale  the  Corporall's  coming ;  wheruppon  the 

23  other  shott  him  most  daingerouselie  with  a  musket.  The  28rd,  100  of 
our  horses  went  to  Neufchastell  to  convoie  our  Artillarie  and  municion 
from  Deape,  which  the  Governour  thereof  bringeth  to  Gournaie  to  make 
the  batterie  more  terrible  and  spedie  ;  the  Marshall  having  brought  with 
him  but  vj  canons.  The  conclucion  of  the  parlie  had  with  those  of  the^ 
towne  was  the  demaund  of  X«^"  daies  of  respect  in  which  tyme  if  they 
weere  not  either  succoured  or  we  fought  with,  they  would  then  yeald  the 
toune  ;  but  the  Marshall  refused  it  with  greate  disdaine.  This  daie  ther 
came  intelligence  from  Beavois  that  ther  was  a  greate  assemblie  of  the 
chief  Comaunders  in  thes  partes  of  the  Leaguer,  as  the  Duke  de  Aumale, 
Villiers,  the  Governor  of  Rone,  the  Governors  of  Pontois  and  Beavois ; 
but  what  they  have  resolved  is  not  yet  knowen  :  but  determined  uppon 
our  parte  that  if  they  turnid  bed  hetherward,  to  meate  them  haulf  waie, 
and  ther  to  fight  with  them  and  make  them  quitte  us  the  field.  This 
evening  the  Marshall  going  to  see  the  gabbions  and  other  necessaries 
that  were  a  making,  was  shott  at  with  ij  harquebuz  of  crock  ^^  from  a  little 
towre  that  was  neere  unto  his  passage,  the  which  skared  him  and 
indaingered  him  and  his  company  muche  ;  but  yet  no  hurt  doen  ;  all  which 

24  increased  his  passion  towardes  them.  The  24th  in  the  morning  before 
daie  he,  only  accompanied  with  our  Generall,^-  the  marshall  of  our  campe 
and  his  owne  engyneer,  went  very  neere  the  towne  diche  to  viewe  the 
place  where  the  battery  should  bee  made,  which  they  had  doen  before  any 
Sentinell  had  discoverid  them.  In  the  afternone  wee  went  a  hunting  in 
a  ladies  parke,  being  from  the  campe  about  3  or  4  miles,  and  she  a 
Leaguer,  in  whose  castle  (being  faier  and  strong)  wee  found  not  so 
fewe  as  2000  kyne,  besides  infinite  nombers  of  sheepe,  hogges  and  all 
such  thinges,  with  a  world  of  peasauntes,  both  wemen  and  children  ; 
all  which  weere  bestowed  in  her  base  courtes,  her  inward  court,  her 
orchardes  and  gardaines,  which  were  most  pleasaunt  and  statlie  ;  for  all 
the  which  she  had  so  well  wrought  bothc  of  tlie  one  side  and  of  the  other, 

^  For  '  corps  de  garde. 

"  '  Larquebuz  of  crock,'  a  name  given  to  tlio  size  of  gun  specially  adapted  for 
firing  through  loopholes. 

^-  For  another  account  of  Essex's  behaviour  before  Gournay  see  Unton,  Coiresp, 
p.  98. 
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as  to  have  a  proteccion.  She  hath  been  faier  and  is  riche  and  gracefull 
which  will  prevale  muche  in  the  world.  At  the  veary  shutting  of  the 
night  of  this  dale  ther  were  two  Englishe  Captaines  one  of  them  named 
Welshe,  th'  other  Edge,  that  undertooke  to  sound  the  towne  ditche  where 
the  battary  is  planted,  who  had  a  100  shott  shot  at  them  in  the  night,  but 
none  lighted  on  them  ;  and  in  th'  end  they  of  the  towne  cast  downe  over 
the  walle  a  greate  deale  of  burning  strawe,  and  so  discerned  where  they 
were  and  what  they  did ;  but  they  had  first  performed  what  they  came 
for.  The  25th  ther  was  greate  wach  and  ward  keapte,  as  well  of  horses  ^5 
as  of  foote  all  night  in  the  field  being  a  most  wett  night,  my  Lord 
Generall  and  all  his  being  in  yt ;  for  the  most  parte  ther  was  howrely 
intelligence^^  geven  that  Villiers  was  lodged  three  leagues  of  us,  with 
500  horse  and  1000  foote  to  have  put  into  the  towne,  which  was  the 
cause  oi  this  greate  guard.  The  vehement  wetnes  of  the  night  hindered 
muche  the  worke  of  the  planting  of  the  gabbions  and  placinge  of  the 
artillery  which  weere  7  canons  and  2  cullveringes.  This  dale  wee 
receavid  newes  of  Capteine  Bradburie's  deathe  at  Deepe,  being  hurte  the 
dale  that  was  made  unfortunate  by  the  deathe  of  that  woorthie  gentleman 
Mr  Devorax.  The  xxvjth  dale  about  viij  a  clock  in  the  morning-"  the  2(3 
Artillery  begann  to  plaie  against  the  towne,  being  devided  into  three 
partes,  and  after  the  tyre  of  120  shott  they  sounded  a  trompett  within 
the  towne  as  to  have  a  parlie ;  in  th'  end  ther  came  out  one  Monsier  de 
Frette  who  being  convaied  unto  the  Marshall,  desired  (in  the  name  of 
Monsier  de  Falacye  the  Governour  and  the  inhabitauntes)  condicions  of 
peace;  which  the  Marshall  demaunded  what  condicions  they  required, 
which  then  he  begann  to  utter.  The  Marshall  in  quicke  termes  tould 
him  that  if  they  woulde  have  condicions  they  should  have  suche  as  he 
should  sett  downe,  which  in  brief  weere  thes — 

1.  That  Fallacie  with  all  his  Captaines  and  Gentlemen  within  the 
towne  should  be  prisoners  at  discrecion. 

2.  That  the  Souldiours  leving  their  armes  should  with  white  roddes 
in  their  handes  depart  and  their  lives  geven  them. 

8.  That  the  Bourghers  be  left  to  the  discreacion  of  the  Marshall. 

4.  That  all  the  Queenes  Subjectes  within  the  towne  should  be 
delivered  to  our  Lord  Generall  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure  ;  one 
Yrishe  man  hanged  and  a  Frencheman  prisoner.^"' 

This  was  delivered  in  writing  to  Frette  who  had  haulf  an  houres 
libertie  to  bring  it  accordinglie  out  of  the  towne.  In  the  meane  tyme 
some  500  of  ours  weere  arrainged  before  the  breche  with  all  the  principall 
gentlemen  and  Captaines  in  the  hedd  of  the  trowpe,  which  hastened  the 
Composition,  and  then  yelding  unto  yt  he  presently  returned  with  the 
Articles  signed  without  deminishing  of  any  one  word,  and  so  wee  weere 
possessed  of  the  Towne  before  xj^»  of  the  clocke  the  same  dale.  The 
Gascons  first  entred,  who  had  first  intrenched  them  selves  before  it,  and 
uppon  their  entrie  made  prices  bothe  of  the  horses  money  and  substaunce 
that  they  could  finde.    But  some  question  arose  betwixt  some  of  ours  and 

'^'^  In  the  margin  is  written  '  enemies'  letters  surprised.' 
*'  See  also  Unton,  Corresp.  p.  96. 

^^  There  were  150  soldiers  in  Gournay  (see  Unton,  Corresp.  p.  99).  The  condi- 
tions were  considered  very  hard  by  Sir  Henry  Unton  {ibid.  pp.  96  sg.). 
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them  for  certaine  horses  which  we  had  taken,  which  in  the  end  ours 

[27]  prevailed  and  caried  awaie.  The  next  daie,  being  the  27th,  most  of  the 
better  sort,  as  well  Frenche  as  Englishe,  made  the  best  cheere  that  they 

[28]  could  find  in  towne.  The  28th  the  Marshall  came  in  and  delivered  the 
Governement  to  Monsieur  de  Verdes,  leaving  3  peaces  of  cannon  and  4 
companies  of  foote  within. 

[29]  The  29th  daie  wee  all  did  rise  and  marche  to  Kirkin,^*^  and  the 
Marshall  to  Fromosy.^^  The  same  daie  Monsieur  de  Muy  wrott  unto  the 
Marshall  that  the  towne  of  Gerbery,  3  legues  from  Goumaie,  did  render 
uppon  summons  by  a  trumpet  and  that  he  had  razed  the  walles  according 
unto  order  geven.  Lion  another  bourghe  that  heald  for  the  Leaguer,  the 
garrison  abbandoned  it  as  sone  as  they  understood  that  Goumaie  was 
taken.  This  daie  before  the  rising  the  Marshall  commaunded  the  Abbot 
of  [  ^*]  to  be  executed,  who  had  preached  very  violently  against 

the  Kinge  within  Goumaie,  and  was  taken  disguised  in  a  souldiour's  attire 
with  a  white  rodde  in  his  hand,  thinking  to  have  escaped  with  those  that 
went  out  uppon  the  composition. 

[30]  The  last  daie  our  Lord  Generall  spent  in  counseill  with  the  Marshall 
Biron  for  the  most  parte,  but  the  af temoone  the  Marshall  did  ride  abroade 
a  hunting,  accompanied  with  our  Lord  Generall,  and  the  ould  Marshall 
(to  shewe  what  a  gallant  he  had  beene)  managed  his  horse  very  bravly. 
[Oct.  1]  The  first  daie  of  October,  it  being  once  determined  we  should  have  marched 
farther,  wee  staled  a  daie  for  the  artillarie  that  was  yet  behind  at 
Goumaie,  and  no  meanes  to  drawe  them  along  untill  such  tyme  they 
had  rapined  the  contrey  for  horses,  and  past  that  daie  in  hunting  of  the 
stagg  in  the  forest  de  Aumale,  nere  to  the  Castle  ther,  wher  in  a  little 
wood  ther  were  lodged  4  stagges,  besides  other  redd  deere,  and  the  wood 
being  haied  about  with  horsemen  and  footemen,  as  well  hargulatiers 
as  pikemen  in  oequall  distaunce  one  from  another,  and  they  putt  into  the 
wood  eight  cowple  of  hounds,  who  brought  the  stagges  out,  and  ther  were 
100  shott  made  at  them,  and  one  killed  iu  the  head  with  a  buUett  {to 
ivhom  the  Marshall  gave  an  angell.)  Ther  was  the  Marshall,  our  Lord 
[2]  Generall  and  all  the  better  sort  of  bothe  the  Armies ;  the  seconde,  the 
Lord  Ambassador  tooke  the  jornay  towardes  the  king  being  in 
Champaigne  with  his  Germayne  Armie. 


^'•'  viijo  Octobr.  coram  Roan 

Cha.  Percie  Jo.  Tracy 

Wm.  Brooke  Fra.  Darcy  ^" 

Tho.  Conisby  Jo.  Wotton 

Tho.  Garrard  Eich.  Acton 

^  I  cannot  identify  this  place.  Possibly  Quincampois,  in  the  department  of  the 
Oise,  just  south  of  Aumale. 

''  Formerie.     The  name  appears  in  Unton,  Corresp.  p.  101,  as  Fromery. 

**  Blank  in  the  manuscript.  I  have  searched  through  the  lists  of  abbots  belonging 
to  all  the  neighbouring  dioceses  in  Gallia  Christiana  without  finding  who  this  was. 
The  records  are  often  imperfect  at  this  date. 

^^  What  follows  is  written  in  the  margin,  the  names,  excepting  the  last,  being 
bracketed  together  with  the  numeral  '24.' 

^  Omitted  in  the  list  printed  by  Nichols  from  the  Harl.  MS.  6063. 
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Nicoles  Clifford 
Fra.  Allen 
Conyers  Clifford  ' 
Eobt.  Drury 
Wm.  Wodhouse 
Tho.  Germyn 
The.  Fairefax 
Walter  Morgan  ^^ 

at  Depe  16  Octobr. 


Henry  Jones 
Edm.  Yorke 
Wm.  Haw  try  ''^ 
Edw.  Yorke 
Griffin  Markham 
Ferdinando  Gorge 
Edw.  Hastinge 
Henry  Danvers  ** 


Sir  Eobert  Gary  <» 


The  Ice  Incident  at  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz. 

Theke  is  perhaps  no  incident  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare  in 
which  the  evidence  of  bulletins  and  memoirs  has  been  so  long 
accepted  as  conclusive,  only  to  meet  with  denial  from  those  who 
have  investigated  the  local  evidence,  as  the  alleged  engulfing  of 
some  thousands  of  Kussians  in  the  lakes,  or  large  ponds,  of 
Satschan  and  Monitz.  In  the  Spectator  for  15  March  I  maintained 
that  all  the  ordinary  French  sources  on  which  'the  historian 
relies  agree  as  to  the  reality  of  the  catastrophe  to  some  thousands 
of  Kussians  on  their  left  wing ;  and  another  writer  pointed 
out  that  the  tsar  Alexander  is  reported  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished memoirs  of  Count  Chambonas  to  have  asserted  at  Vienna 
in  1814  that  20,000  Eussians  did  actually  so  perish.  When  the 
tsar  himself  confirmed  the  evidence  supplied  by  Napoleon's 
bulletin,  and  by  a  dozen  or  more  of  French  memoirs,  including 
the  dramatic  and  pictorial  touches  added  by  Segur  and  Marbot,  and 
the  far  simpler  and  more  convincing  narrative  of  Lejeune,  it 
appeared  unreasonable  to  refuse  credence  to  the  story.  Wishing, 
however,  to  learn  whether  the  local  evidence  was  consistent 
with  it,  I  wrote  to  Professor  August  Fournier,  of  Vienna,  and  he 
has  been  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  the  following  facts,  which 
seem  to  prove  the  incident  to  be  enormously  exaggerated. 

(1)  The  facts  as  described  by  the  official  papers  and  the  written 
testimony  of  the  local  Oheramtmann,  Franz  Brutmann,  and  of  the 
Pfarrer  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Telnitz,  prove  that  the  ice 
on  those  ponds  on  2  Dec.  1805  was  comparatively  thin,  so  that  the 
fugitives,  when  driven  back  in  that  direction,  would  naturally  skirt 
the  lower  part  of  the  Satschan  pond  and  make  for  the  dam  which 
separates  it  from  the  Monitz  lake.  It  is  allowed  by  Segur 
that  2,000  did  escape  through  this  gap ;  but  the  local  evidence 
shows  that  his  story  of  the  icy  mirror  becoming  suddenly  black 


^'  Omitted  in  the  list  printed  by  Nichols. 

"  Called  '  Mathevv  '  in  Nichols's  list. 

"  Afterwards  first  earl  of  Dan  by. 

'*  Cf .  Memoirs  of  Robert  Gary,  Earl  of  Monvwuth,  p.  40 ;  Union  Corresp.  p.  98. 


"  '  Dawtrey  '  in  Nichols's  list. 
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with  thousands  of  fugitives  who  were  thereupon  engulfed  is  at  least 
a  gross  exaggeration, 

(2)  On  Napoleon's  own  order  to  the  overseer  (Fischmeister)  the 
lakes  were  drained  within  a  very  few  days  ;  and  all  that  was  found 
was  28  or  30  cannon,  150  corpses  of  horses,  but  only  two  (some 
say  three)  human  corpses.  These  were  all  found  in  marshy 
corners  of  the  Batschan  lake,  over  which  they  had  evidently  tried 
to  rush,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  men  but  two  had  escaped  seems 
to  show  that  the  infantry  either  skirted  the  lake  or  got  safely 
across,  and  that  the  two  (or  three)  men  who  perished  were 
drivers,  or  gunners,  who  were  entangled  with  the  harness  or  were 
hit  by  the  cannon  shot  which  the  French  poured  upon  this  spot, 
and  which  were  afterwards  found  there. 

(3)  In  the  Monitz  pond  not  a  single  cannon  or  wagon,  '  or 
corpse,  whether  of  man  or  horse,  was  found. 

(4)  The  two  ponds  have  long  been  drained  and  are  now  arable 
land ;  but  no  bones  or  weapons  have  ever  been  found  ther«, 
though  these  are  often  turned  up  on  the  other  parts  of  the  battle- 
field. 

This  evidence,  then,  seems  decisively  to  reduce  the  catastrophe 
to  very  small  proportions.  The  question  only  remains  how  it 
comes  about  that  the  French  nairratives  of  the  battle,  with  few 
exceptions  (and  those  on  the  part  of  generals  who  were  on  a 
different  part  of  the  long  line  of  battle),  insist  on  the  ice  catastrophe 
as  grandiose  and  horrible  beyond  description.  The  answer  would 
seem  to  be  that  when  Napoleon  had  set  the  fashion  in  his  bulletin 
containing  the  sensational  account  of  the  cries  of  the  drowning, 
French  generals  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  fill  in  the  details 
in  a-n  equally  picturesque  manner.  And  so  the  two  men,  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horses,  and  thirty  cannon  ultimately  developed  into 
Marbot's  '  thousands  of  Eussians,  with  their  horses,  guns,  and 
wagons,  slowly  settling  down  into  the  depths.'  But  how  came  the 
tsar  to  add  his  quota  to  the  tale  of  victims  ?  Here  again  it  is  clear 
that  what  Napoleon  wrote,  in  the  first  instance,  apparently  in  order 
to  provide  a  welcome  sensation  for  the  Parisians  in  that  gloomy 
winter  marked  by  a  financial  crisis  and  general  discontent,  proved 
to  be  an  equally  serviceable  version  for  the  tsar.  It  enabled  him 
to  explain  the  precipitate  flight  of  his  sir  my  and  his  abandonment 
of  the  Austrians  by  a  reference  to  natural  causes.  Indeed  the 
'  lakes  of  Telnitz '  played  the  same  part  in  the  ordinary  Kussian 
account  of  the  campaign  of  1805  as  the  '  flames  of  Moscow '  and  the 
'  snows  of  an  fssceptionally  early  winter '  played  in  the  Napoleonic 
version  of  the  campaign  of  1812.  J.  Holland  Rose. 
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Loral  Durham^ s  Canada  Report. 

In  his  interesting  note  on  the  authorship  of  Lord  Durham's  report  ^ 
Mr.  Garnett  has  overlooked  an  important  piece  of  evidence.  The 
SjJectator  of  28  July  1900  contained  a  letter  from  the  present 
Lord  Durham,  which  gave  extracts  from  an  unpublished  account 
by  Charles  Buller  of  Lord  Durham's  mission  to  Canada.  In  this 
Duller  writes  : 

I  must  not  forget  the  excellent  Despatch  of  the  9*^'^  August.  .  .  .  The 
views  contained  in  this  Despatch  are  in  fact  the  saine  as  those  subsequently 
given  with  much  greater  fulness  in  the  Report,  and  the  great  value  of  the 
Despatch  consists  in  this  coincidence  between  it  and  the  Report,  inasmuch 
as  it  proves  that  the  views  expressed  in  the  latter  were  not  taken  up  by 
Lord  Durham  after  his  return  to  England. 

Again  : 

He  saw  the  defects  ;  he  devised  the  remedies  :  others  have  stepped  in 

to  take  the  honours  of  the  execution.  .  .  .     This  task  remained  to  be 

performed  when  Lord  Durham  returned  to  England,  and  it  has  been 

i  ompletely  performed  in  his  Report.     The  praise  of  laborious  enquiry  and 

of  comprehensive  thought  has  never  yet  been  denied  to  this  document. 

Could  Buller  have  written  thus  if  he  had  himself  been  the 
author  of  the  report,  even  in  the  attenuated  degree  suggested  by 
Mr.  Garnett  ?  It  may  further  be  noted  that  the  evidence  for  his 
authorship  is  not,  as  often  stated,  that  of  Sir  E.  Hanson,  but  of  an 
anonymous  acquaintance  who  informed  Mr.  Reeves  that  he  had 
been  so  informed  by  Hanson.  The  wording  of  the  note  in  the 
Greville  *  Memoirs,' '  with  the  exception  of  two  paragraphs  on  church 
or  crown  lands,  which  were  composed  by  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield  and 
Mr.  Hanson,'  suggests  the  inference  that  Mr.  Reeves,  or  his  in- 
formant, was  under  the  impression  that  the  questions  of  the  clergy 
reserves  and  of  the  crowii  lands  were  one  and  the  same,  whereas 
they  were,  of  course,  distinct,  and  are  dealt  with  in  separate  portions 
of  the  report.  According  to  Lady  Durham,  writing  in  January 
1839,  '  Lord  Durham  has  been  very  busy  getting  up  his  reports.' 
One  need  not  be  very  busy  to  affix  one's  signature  to  another  man's 
production,  but  it  is  for  this,  or  for  nothing,  that  external 
evidence,  such  as  it  is,  can  be  adduced.  Mr.  Garnett's  speculations 
are  doubtless  ingenious,  but  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  idea  that 
there  must  be  some  truth  behind  gossip,  and,  if  this  be  a  fallacy,  do 
not  they  also  fall  to  the  ground  ?  Hugh  E.  Egerton. 

'  Anfe,^.  2C>8.'- 
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studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence.    By  James  Bryce.  D.C.L.     Two 
volumes.    (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.     1901.) 

The  English  people,  unlike  the  Eoman,  has  always  found  a  diflBculty 
in  reconciling  law  with  literature.  Since  the  days  when  Blackstone,  in 
Oxford,  first  taught  English  law  '  to  speak  the  language  of  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman  '  the  list  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in  handling  the 
broader  and  more  vital  aspects  of  law  without  either  dreary  prolixity  or 
purely  professional  subtlety  has  been  singularly  and  regrettably  small. 
Yet  no  nation  is,  in  point  of  fact,  more  indebted  to  legal  categories  for  its 
cast  of  thought  and  its  attitude  to  political  questions.  For  this  reason 
Mr.  Bryce's  Studies  deserve  a  warm  appreciation.  Mr.  Bryce  dis- 
courses as  befits  a  former  Oxford  professor,  a  statesman,  a  compara- 
tive student  of  institutions,  and  the  foremost  of  British  publicists,  on 
the  constitutional  and  legal  element  in  history,  on  forms  of  govern- 
ment as  causes  as  well  as  effects,  on  the  conditions,  nature,  and  organs 
of  law-making,  and  on  the  methods  and  temper  of  legal  studies.  In  all 
sixteen  essays  the  central  theme  belongs  to  the  province  of  jurisprudence, 
jurisprudence  calling  historical  induction  to  the  aid  of  analysis.  By 
many  and  various  paths— by  pursuing  the  comparison  of  the  history  and 
law  of  Rome  with  the  history  and  law  of  England,  by  the  collation  and 
examination  of  actual  constitutions,  by  the  rehandling  of  some  of  the 
leading  topics  in  the  history  of  political  philosophy — Mr.  Bryce  leads 
the  reader  through  the  observation  of  what  is  law  here  and  there  to 
attain  to  a  more  refined  and  a  more  profound  reflexion  on  the  grand 
question.  What  is  law  ?  The  method  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  adopted 
cannot  be  more  happily  indicated  than  by  the  language  which  the  writer 
himself  employs  in  eulogy  of  the  Roman  jurists — '  philosophical,  not  in 
the  sense  of  being  abstract,  but  in  the  firm  grasp  of  principles,  and  the 
refined  exactitude  with  which  every  principle  is  applied.' 

Minute  criticism  would  be  ill-judged  and  impertinent.  A  work,  of 
which  the  avowed  aim  is  a  large  and  liberal  treatment  of  problems  which 
should  be  very  actual  to  every  citizen  of  an  imperial  people,  challenges 
and  deserves  consideration  in  a  similarly  broad  spirit.  Errors  of  detail, 
if  such  there  were,  would  not  seriously  impair  its  value,  while  omissions 
are  to  be  judged  not  by  a  standard  of  exhaustiveness  but  by  one  of 
relevancy.     It  might,  indeed,  give  cause  for  some  surprise  that  Mr.  Bryce 
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has  altogether  failed  to  emphasise  the  happy  historical  development  by 
which  Roman  law,  originally  i7i  pcnetralibns  pontificum  repositum,  passed 
under  the  charge  of  the  praetor,  the  organ  of  the  lay  reason  and  the 
mouthpiece  of  layman's  law.  This  would  have  furnished  a  topic  for 
edification.  But  that  his  criticism  of  the  dogmatic  and  abstract  school 
of  English  jurisprudence  should  be  severe  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
thinker  whose  wide  historical  survey  compelled  attention  to  the  narrowness 
of  its  premises  and  the  *  insularity '  of  its  conclusions.  To  charge 
Austin's  notorious  definition  of  the  *  sovereign  '  in  the  United  Kingdom 
with  falsity  *  not  only  to  law,  but  also  to  history,  which  shows  that  the 
great  council  of  the  nation  has  never  been  deemed  to  consist  of  or  include 
"  trustees  "  for  the  nation,*  is  rather  too  summary  a  condemnation.  The 
language  of  '  trusteeship '  is  a  commonplace  in  the  best  tradition  of 
English  political  thought  (it  is  to  be  found  in  Locke  and  in  Burke),  and 
even  Blackstone,  while  he  protests  as  a  lawyer,  would  seem  to  admit  the 
doctrine  of  ultimate  popular  sovereignty  as  a  piece  of  political  philosophy. 
Nor,  indeed,  does  Mr.  Bryce's  own  view  appear  quite  free  from  inconsistency, 
for  while  in  one  passage  (ii.  61)  the  '  practical  sovereign  '  is  regarded  as 
being  the  house  of  commons,  a  couple  of  pages  further  on  it  is  identified 
with  '  a  strongest  force,  a  power  to  which  all  other  powers  bow.'  Hobbes 
and  Bentham  Mr.  Bryce  can  forgive ;  towards  Austin  he  is  almost 
resentful.  Bentham  can  plead  absorption  in  the  practical  business  of  law 
reform  :  Hobbes  '  was  the  advocate  of  a  scheme  intended  to  cure  actual 
political  evils  ; '  '  he  is  presenting  an  ideal  state  : '  but  Austin  '  wrote  as  a 
jurist  professing  to  describe  the  normal  and  typical  state.'  In  instituting 
this  contrast  the  writer  shows  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  real 
attitude  and  aim  of  Hobbes.  Undoubtedly  he  was  prepared  with  a  scheme 
of  amendment,  but  the  essential  feature  of  his  work  lay  in  the 
demonstration  alike  to  sovereigns  and  subjects  of  truths  which  were 
fundamental  and  unalterable.  His  design  was  not  merely  to  establish 
absolute  government,  but  to  supply  irrefutable  proof  that  every  govern- 
ment was,  of  its  nature,  absolute.  The  tenor  of  his  teaching  was  not  to 
assume,  as  Mr.  Bryce  represents  him,  that  the  sovereign  de  iure  will  also 
be  the  sovereign  de  facto,  but  that  the  sovereign  de  facto  is  necessarily 
also  sovereign  de  iure.  And  he  is  equally  convinced  with  Austin  of  the 
universal  validity  of  his  analysis.  He  applies  it  as  courageously,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  as  unsuccessfully,  as  ever  did  his  disciple.  Whether 
the  commonwiealth  be  monarchical  or  popular,  whether  founded  on  force 
or  consent,  the  rights  and  consequences  of  sovereignty  are  shown  to  be  still 
the  same.  W.  G.  Pogson  Smith. 


Life  and   Letters   in  the  Fourth   Century.     By  T.   R.  Glover,  M.A. 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press.     1901.) 

The  literature  of  the  fourth  century  might  be  thought  to  offer  an  un- 
promising subject,  and  it  is  therefore  no  small  achievement  that  Mr. 
Glover  has  been  able  to  produce  such  an  interesting  book  about  it. 
'  After  all '  (as  he  himself  remarks  of  Synesius),  *  it  is  a  great  deal  if  a 
writer  is  delightful.'   Mr.  Dill's  task  was  rather  different,  for  the  social  and 
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political  aspects  of  a  period  of  change  have  an  historical  importance  which 
will  always  demand  attention.  The  strength  of  Mr.  Glover's  book  lies  in  its 
literary  criticism,  and  the  freshness  and  vivacity  with  which  he  discusses 
the  chief  writers  and  tendencies  of  the  epoch  will  attract  the  general 
reader  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  new  stimulus  to  students.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  most  of  the  literature  of  the  fourth  century  is 
laborious  reading,  and  Mr.  Glover  makes  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  its 
defects ;  but  three  writers  lie  singles  out  for  sincere  and  well-merited 
praise — Ammianus,  Claudian,  and  Prudentius.  The  last,  perhaps,  is  his 
favourite.  '  The  more  one  studies  his  contemporaries  the  more  one 
admires  him,'  and  *  we  feel  that  here  is  a  true  man.'  He  is  one  of  the 
most  definitely  Christian  of  all  the  writers  dealt  with  in  the  volume,  and 
in  this  fact,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  the  reason  of  his  superiority.  As  Mr. 
Glover  well  puts  it  in  another  connexion,  *  the  church  of  that  day  had 
her  weaknesses  .  .  .  but  she  rose  superior  to  all  the  world  around  her,  and 
.to  whatever  sphere  of  work  and  thought  we  turn  we  find  her  marked  off 
from  all  her  environment  by  the  characteristic  it  had  not  and  she  had — 
life  and  the  promise  of  life.'  The  sketches  of  Ausonius,  Augustine,  and 
Synesius  are  very  successful  in  impressing  the  personality  of  their 
subjects  upon  the  reader,  and  we  may  also  call  attention  to  the  interesting 
chapters  on  women  pilgrims  and  on  Greek  and  early  Christian  novels. 
Among  the  latter  the  literary  and  historical  importance  of  such  stories  as 
the  '  Life  of  Antony  '  and  the  '  Descent  into  Hell '  is  well  brought  out. 
'  There  is  a  vigour, about  this  piece  and  an  imagination  which  rise  to 
higher  levels  than  the  Greek  world  dared  now  to  attempt.'  \\^e  wish  that 
Mr.  Glover  had  added  a  bibliography  of  the  authors  he  deals  with.  The 
modernisms  of  his  style  might  occasionally  be  restrained  with  advantage, 
but  the  work  is  that  of  a  scholar  and  a  widely  read  man,  and  mistakes 
are  rare.  We  think  that  it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  describe  the 
title  of  Ausonius's  *  Parentalia '  as  funeral  poems  rather  than  as  '  lines  to 
his  relatives  '  (p.  113).  G.  McN.  Kushforth. 


Geschichte  der  Wandalen.    Von  Ludwig  Schmidt. 
(Leipzig :  Teubner.     1901.) 

The  Vandals,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  their  time  of  power  and  the 
completeness  of  their  disappearance,  have  attracted  less  interest  than 
most  of  the  other  Teutonic  races  who  established  themselves  on  the  ruins 
of  the  empire,  and  a  monograph  such  as  the  present  is  therefore 
very  welcome.  Dr.  Schmidt  does  not  write  in  a  pleasing  style,  but  he  is 
master  of  his  subject,  and  presents  us  with  a  history  of  the  Vandals  in 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  omission  or  a  serious  inaccuracy.  The 
work  opens  with  the  first  mention  of  the  Vandals  by  the  elder  Pliny,  and 
from  the  scattered  references  in  early  writers  their  migrations  are  traced 
with  considerable  probability  down  to  the  passage  of  the  Khine  in  406. 
The  intermediate  period  covered  by  the  next  twenty-two  years  is  passed 
over  somewhat  rapidly,  but  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  obscure  subject 
of  the  conquest  of  Africa,  and  the  method  in  which  the  Vandals  were 
settled  in  the  country  is  clearly  explained.     The  most  interesting  point 
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in  the  history  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  is  naturally  the  relations  between 
the  conquerors  and  their  Catholic  subjects.  Here  Dr.  Schmidt  is  on  the 
whole  successful  in  steering  a  middle  course  between  whitewashing  the 
Vandals  and  accepting  all  Victor's  statements  ;  but  I  do  not  understand 
why  he  says  that  Geiseric's  wrath  against  the  Catholic  priests  who  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  minister  to  their  own  people  in  the  Vandal  districts  was 
just ;  while  on  the  other  hand  I  cannot  think  that  he  has  given  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  Hunneric's  persecution.  We  may  safely  assume 
that  the  condition  on  which  he  allowed  a  bishop  of  Carthage  to  be  ap- 
pointed, toleration  for  Arians  in  the  empire,  was  not  observed,  and  a 
persecution  might  then  not  unnaturally  follow.  Dr.  Schmidt  also  omits 
to  notice  that  Zenon,  after  the  issue  of  the  Henotikon  in  482,  and  conse- 
quent rupture  with  the  pope,  might  be  lerjs  inclined  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  the  western  Catholics. 

In  a  few  places  Dr.  Schmidt  has  apparently  failed  to  express  his  own 
meaning.  For  instance,  there  is  a  strange  statement  on  p.  44  that  the 
Ostrogoths,  when  settled  in  the  empire,  had  not  a  king  belonging  to  an 
ancient  royal  house,  and  the  remark  on  p.  51  that  a  western  fleet  (does 
he  mean  a  standing  fleet  ?)  appears  for  the  last  time  in  419  is  hardly 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  Majorian  collected  a  fleet  to  attack  the 
Vandals.  What  is  meant  by  the  assertion  on  p.  47  that  Africa  Pro- 
consularis  consisted  of  the  former  diftceses  of  Carthage  and  Hippo  I 
cannot  even  guess,  and  I  am  yet  more  puzzled  when  on  the  next  page  I 
find  the  expression  Diocese  Hispanien,  where  the  word  is  used  in  its 
proper  technical  sense.  Again,  to  say  that  Hunneric  issued  an  edict  on 
17  May  483  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  an  envoy  whom  Zenon  had 
been  induced  by  Felix,  who  became  pope  on  18  March  488,  to  send  is  to 
imply  an  almost  incredible  rapidity  of  events.  And  why  does  Dr.  Schmidt 
persist  in  calling  Hunneric's  wife  by  her  mother's  name  of  Eudoxia 
instead  of  her  own  name,  Eudokia  ?  The  book  would  be  more  useful  if  it 
contained  an  index.  ^.  W.  Bkooks. 


Pelagius  in  Irland.    Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur  patristischen 
Litteratur.     Von  Heinrich  Zimmer.     (Berlin  :  Weidmann.    1901.) 

This  is  an  exhaustive  and  valuable  monograph  on  the  curious  literary 
history  attached  to  a  work  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  known  to  have  been 
written  by  the  Irish  heresiarch  Pelagius,  but  long  believed  to  have 
been  lost.  It  exhibits  the  ingenuity  and  acuteness  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  associate  with  Professor  Zimmer,  and  which  are 
here  focussed  and  expended  on  the  literary  question  which  is  the 
subject-matter  of  the  volume.  There  are  no  digressions.  There  ^re  no 
side-lights  thrown  on  the  revolutionary  theories  about  the  life  of 
St.  Patrick  and  about  early  Irish  church  history,  with  which  Zimmer 
astonished  his  readers  some  years  ago  in  his  '  Keltische  Beitriige,'  and  more 
recently  in  his  '  Keltische  Kirche  in  Britannien  und  Irland,'  in  the  third 
edition  of  the  *  Realencyklopiidie  fiir  protestantische  Theologie,'  vol.  x.^ 

'  Noticed  in  the  English  Historical  Revieio,  xvi.  p.  757,  1901. 
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The  only  exception  to  this  statement  is  the  guess  (we  can  call  it  nothing 
more)  on  p.  22  that  a  well-known  and  much-debated  statement  of 
Prosper  ^  means  that  Palladius  (whom  Zimmer  elsewhere  identifies  with 
St.  Patrick)  was  sent  from  Kome  to  Ireland  by  Pope  Celestine  in  481  as 
an  orthodox  bishop — als  erster  kaiwnisch  getveihter  Bisclwf — for  the 
suppression  of  Pelagianism  in  that  country. 

There  is  early  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  commentary  on  the 
Pauline  epistles  was  written  by  Pelagius.  Marius  Mercator,  418-461, 
tells  us  that  Pelagius  composed  in  Pauli  Apostoli  epistolas  expositiones 
hrevissimas,  which  he  sometimes  cites  as  in  Aposiolum  Paulum  commen- 
tarios,  of  which  he  evidently  possessed  a  copy,  and  from  which  he  quotes 
what  he  considers  to  be  objectionable  passages.  But  with  the  suppression 
and  disappearance  of  Pelagianism  in  western  Christendom  in  the  fifth 
century  this  commentary  speedily  disappeared,  in  company  with  all  the 
other  works  df  Pelagius.  As  early  as  the  sixth  century,  in  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  literature  connected  with  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  Cassiodorus 
Senator  makes  no  mention  of  such  a  work,  although  he  possessed  an 
anonymous  commentary,  from  which  he  eliminated  passages  of  a  Pelagian 
tendency,  and  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  work  in  question.  After  a 
thousand  years*  obscurity  it  came  to  be  believed  that  the  work  of  Pelagius 
existed  in  a  work  traditionally  attributed  to  St.  Jerome.  This  work  con- 
sisted of  expositions  of  thirteen  Pauline  epistles  ^excluding  that  to  the 
Hebrews),  written  in  a  style  quite  unlike  the  loquacious  style  of  St. 
Jerome,  but  aptly  corresponding  to  the  title  of  Exposition's  brevissimae. 
Its  non-Hieronymian  authorship  had  been  suspected,  and  its  Pelagian 
atmosphere  scented  by  many  people,  but  the  first  person  to  assign  it 
definitely  to  Pelagius  was  Cardinal  Bellarmine.  He  was  quite  right. 
Two  of  St.  Augustine's  and  five  of  Mercator's  quotations  from  Pelagius 
are  found  verbatim  in  it.  These  alone  are  suflBcient  to  prove  the  case. 
The  way  in  which  Cassiodorus  pruned  the  anonymous  commentary  in 
his  possession,  ^ferred  to  above,  may  have  caused  it  to  assume  the 
shape  of  the  document  included  for  so  many  centuries  among  the  works 
of  St.  Jerome.  Klasen's  arguments  to  the  contrafy  are  discussed  at 
perhaps  greater  length  than  they  are  worth  (pp.  16-8).  How  this 
work  of  Pelagius  came  to  be  fathered  on  St..  Jerome  is  not  clear.  The 
suggestions  made  on  p.  178  are  hardly  adequate  or  convincing.  The 
process  and  steps  described  on  p.  212  are  avowedly  conjectual,  and  do 
not  help  us  very  much ;  but  in  a  note  on  tliis  page  reference  is  made  to 
other  compositions  of  Pelagius  which  have  got  mixed  up  with  St.  Jerome's 
works.  Certainly  all  will  agree  with  the  author  that  the  fact  that  any 
work  of  Pelagius  should  for  centuries  have  passed  as  the  work  of  one  of 
his  keenest  and  most  uncompromising  opponents  is  the  strangest  irony  of 
fate.  But  while  this  commentary  lay  practically  unrecognised  in  the  rest 
of  Europe  there  is  proof  that  copies  of  it  existed  in  Ireland,  and  that  it 
was  there  known  to  be  the  work  of  Pelagius  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  obliteration  of  Pelagianism  on  the 
continent,  and  of  the  destruction  which  sooner  or  later  befell  the  greater 

-  '  Ad  Scottos  in  Christum  credentes  ordinatus  a  papa  Caelestino  Palladius  primus 
episcopus  mittitur.' 
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number   of   Irish   manuscripts   both   in   Ireland   and  on  the  continent, 
whither  so  many  of  them  were  taken  in  somewhat  later  times. 

Zimmer  enumerates  (p.  162,  &c.)  nine  sources  from  which  we  derive 
our  knowledge  and  our  material  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  genuine 
commentary  of  Pelagius.     Their  varying  relationship  to  the  original  work 
of  Pelagius  is  exhibited  in  a  diagram  on  p.  168,  where  it  will  be  seen  that, 
excepting  the  direct  quotations  in  Augustine  and  Mercator,  the  place  of 
honour  is  assigned  to  Pseudo-Hieronymus.     The  majority  of  these  sources 
are  Irish  in  origin,  or  in   execution,    or  in   both.     Two   of  them,   the 
'  Hibernensis  '  (Ca.)  and  the  '  Collectaneum  in  epistolas  Pauli '  of  Sedu- 
lius  (Sd.),  are  of  less  importance,  the  one  because  of  the  scantiness  of 
the  Pelagian  material  contained  in  it,  the  other  because  of  the  amount  of 
anti-Pelagian   dressing   which  it   has   gone   through.     The  three  most 
important   manuscripts  which   Zimmer  describes,  and  from    which   he 
prints  at  length,  are,  firstly,  the  '  Book  of  Armagh '  (LA.),  pp.  26-39. 
Unfortunately   this  early  ninth-century   manuscript   contains   only   the 
*  prologues '  and  the  argumenta  ad  epistolas ;    secondly,    the    *  Codex 
Paulinus  Wirziburgensis '  (Wb.),  also  a  ninth-century  Irish  manuscript. 
The  Scriptural  text  and   the  Irish  glosses  of  this  manuscript  are  now 
accessible   in    vol.    i.   of   the   splendid    'Thesaurus    Palaeohibemicus,' 
edited  by  W.  Stokes  and   J.   Strachan.     Zimmer  prints  the  commen- 
tary (pp.  40-112),  which  contains  no  less  than  949  longer  or  shorter 
passages   attributed  to  Pelagius  by  name.     Thirdly,  the  *  Codex  MS. 
Biblioth.  Vindobon.,'   1247  (Wn.),  written   by  the   Irishman   Marianus 
Scotus,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Regensburg  in  1079.     An  account  of 
this  manuscript  is  given  on  p.  12,  and  its  Pelagian  contents  are  printed 
on  pp.  137-58.     It  is  not  known  how  the  original  Pelagian  commentary 
reached  Ireland.    Zimmer  suggests — but  here  again  it  is  only  conjecture — 
that  Pelagius  himself  may  have  sent  a  copy  of  it  at  an  early  date  to  his 
native  country  ;    and  that  Pelagianism  may  have  held  firm  possession 
•there,  undisturbed  by  the   rescript  of  Honorius  in  418,  which  imposed 
the  penalty  of  banishment  on  Pelagians,  and  by  the  further  measures 
taken   against   it  by  Constantius  in    420.     The   question   whether   the 
original  work  of  Pelagius  included  a  commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  as 
found  in  Wb.,  Wn.,  and  elsewhere,  is  discussed  at  length,  and  the  negative 
is  established  (pp.  178-198),  though  the  reason  suggested  for  the  omission 
— es  fehlte  ihm  an  Material — seems  hardly  probable  or  adequate,  notwith- 
standing the  explanation  of  it  which  follows. 

The  second  and  rather  larger  portion  of  this  book  is  taken  up  with  a 
detailed  account  of  a  most  interesting  discovery  recently  made  by  Professor 
Zimmer  himself.  He  has  unearthed  another  copy  of  the  Commentary  of 
Pelagius  in  a  ninth-century  manuscript  at  St.  Gall  (Cod.  73),  and  he  gives 
us  a  long  description  of  the  newly  found  treasure,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
he  discovered  it.  It  is  known  on  the  authority  of  a  ninth-century  manu- 
script catalogue  that  the  abbey  library  of  St.  Gall  possessed  then,  pro- 
bably between  850  and  872,  an  *  Expositio  Pelagii  super  omnes  Epistolas 
Pauli,'  bound  up  in  one  volume  between  two  treatises  of  Origen,  the  first 
on  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus,  the  second  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  These  two  treatises  of  Origen  are  still  in  existence  in  Codd.  87 
and  88.    They  are  both  written  in  a  continental  hand,  and,  as  there  is  no 
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mention  otherwise,  no  doubt  the  '  Expositio  Pelagii '  was  written  in  a  conti- 
nental hand  as  well.  It  must,  however,  have  been  a  copy  of  an  Irish 
original,  not  only  because,  as  has  been  shown  at  length  in  part  i.,  the  original 
'Expositio  Pelagii,'  in  its  pure  form,  is  only  known  to  have  survived  in 
Ireland,  but  also  because  of  certain  textual  and  orthographical  indications 
in  the  manuscript  itself.  But  how  could  an  Irish  manuscript  copy  of  this 
work  of  Pelagius  have  reached  St.  Gall  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
brought  from  any  other  Celtic  continental  monastery,  certainly  not  from 
Eeichenau,  for  the  '  Expositio  Pelagii '  is  not  entered  in  any  of  the  three 
known  Reichenau  catalogues  earlier  than  850.  But  an  Irish  bishop, 
Marcus,  visited  St.  Gall  during  the  abbacy  of  Grimoldus,  841-872,  on  his 
return  from  Rome,  accompanied  by  his  nephew  Moengal,  afterwards 
called  Marcellus,  and  there,  among  other  prope^^ty,  left  his  books. 
Marcellus  was  made  inagister  scholae  at  St.  Gall,  and  occupied  that  post 
for  twenty  years.  His  death  is  recorded  on  30  Sept.  871,  and  the  entry 
of  his  death  in  the  *  Annals  of  Ulster  '  informs  us  that  he  was  abbot  of 
Bangor  before  he  travelled  to  Rome  with  his  uncle  Marcus.  This  depends 
upon  the  identity  of  the  Moengal  whose  obit  is  recorded  in  the  '  Annals  of 
Ulster  '  with  the  Moengal  who  visited,  stayed,  and  died  at  St.  Gall. 
Dates  suit,  and  we  think  that  the  identification  is  complete,  although  it 
has  been  disputed.  Zimmer  defends  it  at  length  on  p.  222.  Doubtless 
Moengal  and  his  uncle  Mark  brought  an  original  '  Expositio  Pelagii '  with 
them  from  Ireland,  and  left  it  deposited  at  St.  Gall,  along  with  the  Irish 
originals  of  the  two  volumes  of  Origen,  which  would  together  form  three 
of  the  thirty  libri  scottice  scripti  known  to  have  been  at  St.  Gall  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century.  There  copies  would  be  made  of  them,  or  of 
some  of  them,  in  a  continental  handwriting,  after  which  the  original  Irish 
manuscripts  would  be  neglected,  or  forgotten,  or  destroyed.  According  to 
the  latest  St.  Gall  catalogue  the  manuscript  '  Expositio  Pelagii '  has 
been  lost.  It  seemed  possible  that  it  might  have  strayed  to  some  other 
library,  such  as  Reichenau,  Karlsruhe,  or  St.  Paul.  But  all  search  for  it 
in  these  and  other  places  was  in  vain.  It  then  struck  Zimmer  that  it 
might  be  still  at  St.  Gall  in  disguise.  According  to  the  newest  catalogue 
of  the  St.  Gall  manuscripts  no.  72  was  •  Glossae  incerti  auctoris  in  epistolas 
S.  Pauli.'  Applying  certain  test  passages  or  keys,  it  did  not  take  Zimmer 
long  to  ascertain  that  he  had  before  him  the  genuine  lost  work  of 
Pelagius. 

Having  established  this  fact  he  plunges  into  a  long  and  minute  palaeo- 
graphical  description  of  the  manuscript,  and  into  a  general  description  of 
its  contents,  into  which,  however  interesting,  we  must  not  be  tempted  to 
follow  him  now.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  are  no  Irish  glosses. 
If  there  were  any  such  glosses  in  the  original  Irish  manuscript,  a  continental 
scribe  would  naturally  omit  them  in  copying.  There  .are  unmistakable 
proofs  of  an  original  Irish  orthography,  in  one  case  causing  an  amusing 
misinterpretation  of  supemiam  for  superbiam.  The  St.  Gall  MS.  does 
not  contain  a  pure  text  of  the  *  Expositio  Pelagii '  without  interpola- 
tions or  additions,  the  most  important  of  these  being,  perhaps,  the 
commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which,  whether  as  found 
here  or  elsewhere,  is  proved  to  belong  to  a  different  age  and  a  different 
author.      Zimmer  thinks   that  it   is  probably  a   seventh-century  Irish 
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addition  made  to  complete  the  exposition  of  Pelagius.  Then  follows  the 
text  of  the  St.  Gall  MS.  at  length,  pp.  280-448,  or  rather  in  such  a  form 
as  to  exhibit  all  the  variations  from  Pseudo-Hieronymus  (PHi.),  and  to 
enable  the  reader  to  construct  the  full  text  for  himself,  if  so  inclined,  at 
leisure. 

This  book  is  not,  as  Zimmer  allows  (pp.  276-9),  a  critical  edition  of 
the  *  Expositio  Pelagii,'  but  it  is  a  great  clearing  of  the  ground  for  such  an 
achievement  hereafter,  and  it  is  carried  out  with  an  industry  and  acumen 
which  are  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  German  scholarship. 

F.  E.  Warren. 


Justinien  et  la  Civilisation  Byzantine  au  VP  Siecle.    Par  C.  Diehl. 
(Paris  :  Leroux.     1901.) 

M.  Diehl,  who  holds  one  of  the  very  few  chairs  in  Europe  which  are 
specially  designed  for  the  advancement  of  Byzantine  studies,  has  fitly 
dedicated  to  M.  Schlumberger  a  work  which  in  form  and  scope  is 
modelled  on  M.  Schlumberger's  three  magnificent  monographs  on  the 
warrior  emperors  of  the  tenth  century.  To  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  its 
models,  both  in  the  attractive  treatment  of  a  fascinating  subject  and  in 
the  excellence  of  the  valuable,  carefully  chosen  illustrations,  is  to  bestow 
upon  it  the  highest  praise.  M.  Diehl  ha^  already  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  historian  by  his  works  on  East -Roman  administration  in  Italy 
and  in  Africa,  but  his  present  volume  is  more  ambitious,  and  its  theme 
affords  a  greater  opportunity  for  displaying  grasp  and  insight.  It  is 
probably  a  gain  to  his  book  that  he  has  arranged  the  events  of  Justinian's 
reign  not  in  chronological  order,  but  under  subject  headings.  In  book  i. 
he  draws  portraits  of  the  emperor  and  empress  and  the  principal  ministers. 
In  book  ii.  he  describes  Justinian's  work  under  the  heads  of  foreign 
policy,  military  activity,,  legislation,  administration,  religion,  diplomacy. 
In  book  iii.  he  draws  a  series  of  pictures  of  Byzantine  civilisation, 
associating  them  with  the  great  cities  of  the  empire — Constantinople 
(chapters  on  the  Hippodrome,  St.  Sophia,  religious  life  in  the  sixth  century, 
Byzantine  commerce),  Athens  and  paganism,  Antioch  and  Northern 
Syria,  Rome  (the  empire  and  papacy),  Ravenna  and  Byzantine  art. 
As  a  study  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  sixth  century  this  book  super- 
sedes all  previous  works. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  drawing  his  portrait  of  Justinian  M.  Diehl 
has  shown  remarkable  discernment,  and  has  appreciated  more  fully  than 
his  predecessors  the  complication  of  the  problem.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
vey his  summation  briefly,  but  it  nearly  amounts  to  this  :  that  Justinian 
was  in  many  respects  a  small  man,  of  weak  will  and  ill-balanced  mind, 
but  of  a  soaring  spirit,  imbued  and  moved  by  two  great  ideas,  the 
Imperial  and  the  Christian.  In  such  a  long  reign  as  this  emperor's — 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  about  forty-five  years  old 
when  he  succeeded  his  uncle— M.  Diehl  recognises  that  we  must  expect 
inconsistencies  in  policy  and  temper.  The  minute  comparison  between 
the  two  mosaic  portraits  of  Justinian  at  Ravenna,  that  of  S.  Vitale, 
dated  547  (before  Theodora's  death),  and  that  of  S.  ApoUinare  Nuovo, 
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about  ten  years  later,  is  extremely  interesting,  and  has  particular  value,  as 
the  author  is  a  specialist  on  Byzantine  art.  We  can  see,  even  at  a  glance, 
from  the  photographs,  that  Justinian  had  aged  before  the  second  portrait 
was  executed  :  his  face  seems  to  have  grown  longer  and  thinner  ;  his  eyes 
have  not  the  same  intentness.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  artist  of 
this  portrait  intended  to  represent  the  emperor  with  nn  double  menton. 
Does  not  the  mosaic  line  which  M.  Diehl  interprets  as  a  second  chin 
belong  to  the  collar  ?  ^ 

Common  sense  marks  M.  Diehl's  treatment  of  the  problem  (in  some 
respects,  perhaps,  easier)  of  Theodora.  He  sums  up  the  position  excel- 
lently when  he  writes  (p.  40) — 

Une  actrice,  una  danseuse,  nee  et  grandie  dans  les  coulisses,  se  conduisant 
comme  en  tout  temps  se  condiiisent  la  plupart  de  ses  pareilles,  puis  lassee  des 
amours  sans  lendemain,  cherchant  I'homme  serieux  qui  lui  offrira  les  diamants 
et  le  petit  hotel,  et  I'ayant  trouve,  sachant  se  faire  epouser,  et  vivant  alors  de  la 
vie  la  plus  rangee,  la  plus  reguliere,  pour  finir  sans  la  devotion  :  est-ce  lA,  vrai- 
ment  une  aventure  bien  extraordinaire  ? 

And  he  adds,  Uaventure  de  Thdodora,  en  somme  assez  hanale,  tie  mSrite 
jjoint — d  supposer  qu'elle  soit  vraie — le  luxe  de  grands  mots  dont  on  la 
flHrit.  He  believes  that  there  is  probably  un  fond  de  verity  in  the 
story  of  the  '  Historia  Arcana,'  but  he  supplies  the  advocate  of  Theodora's 
virtue  with  a  new  point  when  he  emphasises  the  circumstance  that  the 
Byzantine  mob,  when  it  poured  insults  upon  Justinian,  in  the  famous  scene 
in  the  Hippodrome  in  January  532,  made  no  allusion,  so  far  as  our  record 
goes,  to  the  character  of  the  empress.  M.  Diehl  has  a  good  note 
on  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  phrase  t^v  ck  tov  iTopvdov,  applied  to 
Theodora  in  John  of  Ephesus.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  her 
■protege,  who  always  extolled  her,  described  her  thus.  Possibly  it  may  be 
a  gloss.  But  perhaps  the  expression  had  a '  slang '  meaning,  and  referred 
to  the  career  of  Theodora  as  a  star  of  the  opira  houffe.  I  base  this  con- 
jecture on  a  remarkable  passage  in  Justinian, '  Novellas,' 81  (ed.  Zachariii), 
TTcpi  Tw  vTraTcov,  a  (vol.  i.  p.  468)  :  irpoooov  rrjv  ctti  to  Olarpov  ayovcrav  ^r  8r] 
TTopva^  KaXovaiv.  This  Suggests  that  rropvelov  might  have  been  an  oppro- 
brious '  slang '  term  for  the  green  room  of  the  bouffonnes.  M.  Diehl 
ascribes  to  Theodora  absolute  influence  over  Justinian,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  here  he  goes  a  little  too  far. 

The  appreciation  of  Belisarius  is  just.  '  His  services  were  great,  but 
essentially  the  services  of  a  soldier.  Outside  his  profession  he  seems  to 
have  had  few  ideas  of  his  own,  little  personal  initiative ;  he  was  the  docile 
instrument  of  imperial  policy.'  '  He  was  a  lucky  rather  than  a  great 
general.'  He  lacked  perhaps  le  clair  et  prompt  coup  d'oeil  du  grand 
general,  qui  sail  voir  et  saisir  rinsta?it  dicisif.  Finlay  said  long  ago  that 
Belisarius  occupied  a  more  prominent  place  in  history  than  his  merits 
could  justly  claim. 

M.  Diehl  sees  in  the  bad  financial  administration  the  chief  defect  of 
the  reign.  It  is  a  question  that  may  be  argued  whether  Justinian's 
radically  unsound  finance  or  his  religious  policy  had  a  more  detrimental 

'  Cp.  the  S.  Vitale  picture. 
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influence  upon  the  subsequent  history  of  the  eastern  empire.  The  states- 
manhke  Henotikon  of  Zeno  (the  importance  of  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  recognised)  had  paved  the  way  for  the  unity  of  the  east ; 
Justinian's  poHcy  prevented  reconcihation,  and  caused  a  disruption  which 
made  tlie  task  of  the  Saracens  light.  The  motive  of  that  policy  was,  of 
course,  his  design  of  reconquering  the  west.  Few  of  us  ci-n  help 
sympathising  with  his  ideal,  even  though  we  regard  it  as  unwise. 
Summing  up  the  results  of  the  reign,  M.  Diehl  remarks,  La  peiisde  ful 
souvent  grande  :  Vexecntion  Jut  presque  loujours  hcUive,  incompUte  et 
mediocre.  I  imagine  that  most  students  of  the  period  will  approve  this 
judgment. 

I  will  not  discuss  any  questions  of  detail  here,  or  make  any  particular 
criticisms  ;  but  I  may  express  regret  that  in  his  excellent  chapter  on 
Vceuvre  religieuse  the  author  did  not  elucidate  at  more  length  the 
aphtharto-docetic  episode  of  Justinian's  senility.  I  may  also  observe 
that  (p.  344)  it  should  have  been  noted  that  the  questionable  letter  of 
Vigilius  to  the  Monophysite  leaders  is  given  by  Victor  Tonnennensis 
sub  a.  642.  In  conclusion  I  must  emphasise  the  importance  of  the  illus- 
trations, not  a  few  of  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.       J.  B.  Buby. 


DeutscJie  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Hohenstaufen.  Zweiter  Band, 
1190-1273.  Von  Dr.  J.  Jastkow  und  Dr.  G.  Winter.  (Stuttgart : 
J.  G.  Cotta.     1901.) 

This  volume,  with  its  six  hundred  and  odd  pages  (each  with  its  forty- 
five  lines  of  German  print),  without  a  single  note  on  any  page,  is  ae 
forbidding  in  its  aspect  as  it  is  clear  in  its  arrangement  and  style.  The 
matter  dealt  with  by  the  writers  (or  rather  writer,  for  after  the  death  of 
Dr.  Jastrow  it  fell  to  Dr.  Winter  to  finish  the  work,  and  from  the  death 
of  Henry  VI  onwards  he  has  written  the  book  independently)  is  multi- 
tudinous ;  but  it  has  bden  deftly  packed  into  a  small  compass,  and  that 
too  without  its  being  difficult  for  the  reader  to  lay  his  hand  on  anything 
he  wants — a  result  largely  due  to  an  abundance  of  cross  references. 
The  aim  of  Dr.  Winter  was  evidently  to  write  a  political  history,  or 
perhaps  I  had  better  say  a  diplomatic  history  of  German  policy.  Taking 
this  diplomatic  point  of  view,  he  has,  it  seems  to  me,  a  little  modernised 
the  Hohenstaufen  :  they  may  be  medieval  men,  as  Professor  Maitland 
would  say,  but  they  wear  full  court  dress  ;  they  intrigue  with  all  the 
finesse  and  they  lie  with  all  the  aplomb  of  a  modern  statesman. 
Bismarck  seems  to  dominate  Dr.  Winter's  view  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  as  he 
appears  to  colour  Mommsen's  view  of  Caesar  ;  but  it  is  rather  as  the 
diplomatic  fencer  than  as  the  man  of  blood  and  iron  that  he  does  so. 
The  circle  in  which  Dr.  Winter  finds  his  diplomatists  is  that  of  the 
ministeriales  who  formed  the  court  and  the  standing  army  of  the 
Hohenstaufen,  and  who  directed  imperial  policy,  he  believes,  e.g.  on 
such  a  notable  occasion  as  the  attack  of  Otto  IV  on  Sicily  in  1211.  It 
seems,  however,  easier  to  explain  the  policy  of  Otto  IV,  as  a  recent  writer 
does,  by  the  conjecture  that  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily,  with  its 
wealthy  exchequer  and  strong  administration,  was  a  tempting  bait  to  the 
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half-English  Otto,;who  had  seen,  during  his  exile  at  the  court  of  Henry  II 
and  Richard  I,  what  a  scaccarium,  backed  by  a  good  judicial  system, 
could  do.  To  tell  the  truth,  much  of  this  diplomatic  history  is  necessarily 
guesswork,  which  impresses  the  reader  until  he  makes  a  guess  of  his  own 
which  perhaps  impresses  him  more.  In  a  work  where  there  are  no  notes 
to  defend  the  conjectures  the  reader  had  perhaps  better  be  chary  of 
embracing  them  too  readily.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  admit  that 
Dr.  Winter  has  made  his  history  very  interesting  by  this  method,  and 
that,  what  with  it  and  what  with  his  lucid  style,  his  book  is  a  very  good 
book  indeed. 

The  interest  in  political  history  does  not  leave  much  room  for 
constitutional  lore,  but  Dr.  "Winter  throws  many  interesting  side-lights 
on  the  development  of  the  German  constitution.  For  example,  the 
origin  of  towns  is  explained,  in  a  political  way,  by  the  rise  of  the  great 
trade  route  over  the  Brenner,  and  by  the  weakness  of  the  central  power 
during  the  interregnum  ;  and  the  relations  of  imperial  policy  to  the 
growth  of  the  towns  are  very  well  explained  from  the  exigencies  of  the 
emperor's  political  position,  which  made  him  now  favour  that  growth 
in  his  own  interest,  like  PhiUp  of  Swabia,  and  now  blight  it,  like 
Frederic  II,  in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  princes  whom  he  needed 
stiU  more  than  the  towns.  Above  all  the  double  basis  of  Hohenstaufen 
power — the  ministeriales  and  the  bishops — is  again  and  again  emphasised ; 
and  the  pohcy  of  the  popes,  who  struck  at  their  enemy  through  the 
latter,  clearly  indicated.  The  effect  upon  the  German  constitution  of  the 
development  of  towns,  of  the  importance  of  the  nwiisteriales  during  the 
interregnum  (p.  132),  of  the  alteration  made  in  the  bishops'  position  by 
the  constitutions  of  Egra  (pp.  218-9),  may  all  be  traced  in  Dr.  Winter's 
pages. 

On  one  or  two  matters  of  fact  issue  may  be  joined  with  Dr.  Winter. 
Alesia  was  the  sister  of  Philip  Augustus  :  Dr.  Winter  calls  her  (p.  9) 
on  one  line  '  sister '  and  on  another  *  daughter.'  On  p.  250  it  is  a  double 
blunder  to  say  that  the  old  Greek  philosophy  had  become  a  part  of 
oriental  culture  shortly  before  the  time  of  Frederic  II's  education  through 
the  translations  of  Averroes.  For,  first,  Syrian  versions  of  Aristotle  had 
been  made  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  while 
Arabic  versions  of  these  (not  of  the  Greek,  as  Dr.  Winter's  phrase  would 
suggest)  had  been  made  as  early  as  700,  by  translators  who  were  generally 
Syrians,  and  who  had  translated  all  Aristotle  by  950.  These  translations 
were  certainly  read  and  studied  and  incorporated  into  oriental  culture  as 
early  as  1000  a.d.  Avicenna,  one  of  the  greatest  commentators  on 
Aristotle,  died  in  1037.  Secondly,  the  *  translations  of  Averroes '  is 
another  serious  error,  for  Averroes,  che  il  gran  comento  feo^^  based  his 
commentary  on  Arabic  versions  made  at  least  two  centuries  before  ;  but 
he  was  not  a  translator.  On  p.  301  Dr.  Winter  mentions  certain  measures 
of  Frederic  II,  and  says  that  they  could  only  be  executed  if  registers  of 
fiefs  were  either  ready  or  were  planned  ;  and  thus,  he  adds,  these  measures 
worked  fruitfully  in  this  direction  towards  an  orderly  administration.  This 
seems  to  mean  that  the  measures  led  to  ihe  planning  of  registers  ;  but  they 
were  *  ready,'  having  existed  for  a  century.     The  quaterniones  dolianae 

'  Inferno,  iv.  144. 
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nostrae  -  which  registered  baronies,  castles,  and  great  fiefs  generally,  were 
an  institution  of  King  Roger ;  and  Hugo  Falcandus  mentions  dcfctarii 
containing /ewc^orwm  distinctiones.-'  On  p.  304  it  might  have  been  men- 
tioned that  the  reason  why  Frederic  expelled  the  Genoese  from  Syracuse 
in  1220  was  that  they  were  freebooters  who  had  taken  Syracuse  by  storm 
in  1204." 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  objected  to  Dr.  Winter's  book  that  he  is  too 
partial  to  the  emperor  of  the  moment,  whoever  he  may  be.  The  rabies 
aquilonaris  of  Henry  VI  and  his  crew  becomes  merely  a  *  strong  policy  ; ' 
Otto  IV  in  opposition  is  cursed  as  a  disruptor  of  the  empire,  only  to  be 
blessed  when  he  becomes  recognised  as  emperor,  and  asserts  his  position 
as  such  by  breaking  hir.  word.  Finally,  the  many  things  in  the  conduct 
of  Frederic  II  that  have  to  be  criticised  are  either  touched  upon  lightly 
or  glossed  over  altogether.  That  he  could  be  guilty  of  duplicity  is  an 
undoubted  fact ;  one  proof  of  it — his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  imio 
regni  ad  imperium  in  1219-20  —Dr.  Winter  seeks  to  justify.  That  he 
could  be,  and  in  the  most  critical  moments  of  his  life  was,  carried  astray  by 
fits  of  passion  deserves  more  emphasis  than  it  receives  from  Dr.  Winter, 
for  it  was  at  the  very  tide  of  his  affairs  which  was  leading  him  on  to 
fortune — that  is  to  say,  after  Corte  Nuova — that  he  threw  away  his  chances 
in  a  fit  of  vindictiveness.  But  the  side  of  history  that  deals  with  character 
and  its  effects  is  one  that  Dr.  Winter,  absorbed  in  diplomacy,  does  not 
touch.  E.  Barker. 

Select  Pleas,  Starrs,  and  other  Records  from  the  Rolls  of  the  Exchcqtoer 
of  the  Jeivs,  A.D.  1220-1284.  Edited  for  the  Selden  Society  by  J.  M. 
RiGG.     (London  :  Quaritch.     1902.) 

The  publication  of  these  records  has  long  been  wished  for  by  the  students 
of  English  history  in  the  thirteenth  century,  especially  on  account  of 
their  bearing  on  legal,  financial,  and  Jewish  antiquities.  Only  the 
beginning  of  the  series  had  been  printed,  while  the  rest  had  been  but 
briefly  described  or  partially  made  use  of  in  the  scholarly  essays  issued 
in  connexion  with  the  Anglo-Jewish  Exhibition  in  1887.  The  Selden 
and  the  Jewish  Historical  Societies,  by  whose  co-operation  this  handsome 
volume  is  published,  may  be  congratulated  upon  having  selected  an  editor 
who  reads  his  texts  accurately,  translates  them  correctly,  and  explains 
them  sagaciously  with  the  help  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  medieval 
law  and  of  the  historical  sources,  unprinted  records  included.  For  the 
Jewish  side  of  his  task  he  has  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  best 
English  books.  Continental  literature  might,  we  think,  have  helped  to 
illustrate  if  not  to  solve  some  of  his  problems,  for  the  status  of  the  Jew 
amid  Christian  feudalism  was  then  an  international  difiiculty.^ 

The  transactions  recorded  in  these  rolls,  all  of  them  in  Latin,  with 
the  exception  of  two  in  French  (pp.  48,  132),  mostly  relate  to  Jewish 

2  Huillard-Breholles,  Hist.  Dixn.  Frid.  II,  iv.  48-9. 
'  Hugo  Falcandus,  apud  Muratori,  vii.  293  B. 
*  Cf.  '  Annales  Januenses,'  s.  a.  1204. 

'  Cp.  Deutsche  Zeitschr.  filr  Geschichtswiss,  iii.  196  sqq. ;  Etiglish  Histoi-ical 
Review,  iii.  771  sqq. 
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money-lending  and  its  consequences.  Securities  were  given  by  way  of 
pawn,  mortgage,  and  rent-charge ;  and  the  attempts  to  elude  the  prohibi- 
tions against  interest  on  interest  or  against  usury  between  Jews  helped 
to  sharpen  j  uristic  sagacity  and  led  the  way  to  new  legal  and  economic 
developments.  Trial  according  to  Jewry  law  meant  in  cases  between  Jew 
and  Christian  impannelling  a  jury  half  of  Christians,  half  of  Jews  :  if  a 
Jew,  however,  accused  a  Jew,  the  inquest  came  before  Jews  (p.  95).  A  Jew 
was  allowed  to  employ  a  Jewish  countor  or  advocate  at  the  exchequer ; 
but  if  disavowed  this  narrator  was  amerced  (p.  54).  In  spite  of  a  Christian 
plaintifT  requiring  a  Jewish  defendant  to  wage  his  law  twelve-handed, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  realm,  the  exchequer  acquitted  the  Jew 
on  his  swearing  his  purgation  oath  with  a  single  hand  (p.  89).  If,  how- 
ever, the  defendant  had  offered  to  be  tried  according  to  common  law,  his 
oath  alone  was  deemed  insuflScient.  No  case  of  perjury  is  mentioned. 
Murder,  assault,  rape,  and  larceny  occur  but  rarely.  Corruption  of  the 
supervising  officers,  forgery,  and  coin-clipping  are  but  too  frequent.  One 
wretch,  whom  the  Jews  excluded  because  he  had  hesitated,  when  asked 
what  he  was,  to  profess  his  faith  at  once,  charges  another  Jew  with  coin- 
.  clipping ;  the  exchequer,  however,  believes  the  verdict  of  the  Jewish  jury 
that  fragments  of  coin  had  been  strewn  in  front  of  the  man's  door  in 
order  to  ruin  him  (p.  95).  This  reminds  one  of  the  cases  of  children's 
bodies  smuggled  into  Jews'  houses.  Had  the  scoundrel  turned  approver 
in  order  to  save  his  life  '? 

While  English  legal  theory  considered  the  Jewish  possessions  as 
chattels  of  the  crown  the  king  practically  never  extorted  money  out  of 
the  Jews,  except  on  the  formally  j&xed  pretexts  of  tallage,  mulct,  fee, 
and  license.  The  machine  qf  royal  justice  did  not  go  without  golden  oil ; 
but,  except  where  superstition  came  into  play,  no  innocent  person,  it 
seems,  was  condemned,  while  the  guilty  often  escaped,  when  the  king  or 
his  judges  had  been  bribed.  The  treasury  took  one-third  from  every 
Jewish  inheritance  and  all  the  property  of  a  convert  from  Judaism  :  else 
it  would  have  lost  the  theoretical  pretension  we  have  mentioned.  But  it 
confiscated  also  the  property  of  a  Jew  who  defied  the  excommunication  of 
his  synagogue  for  more  than  forty  days.  It  was  hardly  Jewish  law  that 
the  king  intended  thus  to  enforce,  though  we  may  compare  his  action  with 
that  of  Henry  I  when  he  amerced  the  priests  who  resisted  canon  law  :  if 
a  pretext  was  necessary  this  may  have  consisted  rather  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  in  the  Jewry.  A  religious  king  like  Edward  I  could  not  but 
feel  scruples  about  this  ill-gotten  wealth  arising  from  usury,  and  he 
granted  the  Jewish  poll  tax  to  the  London  house  of  converts  (p.  113). 

Even  where  bonds  and  acquittances  disclose  nothing  but  the  dry 
details  of  business,  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned  or  of  the  controlling 
magistrates  arouse  historical  interest.  Henry  III  and  his  successor,  their 
families,  the  highest  nobility,  prelates,  ministers,  and  judges  appear  on 
this  stage,  and  by  no  means  only  in  financial  or  ofiicial  relations.  Eleanor 
of  Provence  causes  the  Jews  of  Marlborough,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and 
Cambridge  to  be  removed  to  other  towns  outside  her  dower  estates  (p.  85), 
Wherever  the  baronage  is  victorious  over  the  royalists  it  will  freely 
plunder  the  Jews  and  the  royal  chests  containing  theii"  bonds  (pp.  32  sq. 
37  sq.,  44,  76).     Glimpses  of  everyday  life  appear,  for  instance,  in  prices 
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of  dress  and  furniture.  For  these  articles  the  roll  generally  retains  the 
vernacular  names,  some  of  which  the  philologist  may  care  to  note.  We 
find  the  law-books  of  Justinian  as  a  pawn  in  Jewish  hands,  and  S.  Fault 
epistolae  glossatae  were  appraised  at  40  shillings  (p.  103),  a  sum  which  then 
could  buy  eight  oxen  at  the  least.  Among  Hebrew  books  '  Gamaliel '  is 
mentioned  (p.  18).  Diplomatists  ought  to  read  the  technical  details  of  record- 
forgiug  and  the  criteria  for  its  discovery  (pp.  4,  40).  The  fee  for  writing  the 
triplicate  chirograph  was  only  twopence.  Once  the  fine  rolls  are  vouched 
by  a  litigant  (p.  54).  More  than  eighty  English  towns  are  mentioned,  most 
of  them  containing  Jewish  colonies  ;•  and  London  topography  is  often 
alluded  to.  Among  the  400  names  of  Jews — some  of  them  French 
translations  from  Hebrew  and  none  betraying  the  slightest  Anglo-Saxon 
trace-  Mr.  Rigg  points  out  those  of  the  chief  rabbis  and  other  remarkable 
men  :  for  instance,  that  of  the  father  of  the  poet  Meir  of  Norwich  (p.  15). 
The  will  of  a  brother  of  the  chief  rabbi  Elias  was  confirmed  by  the  king 
in  1270,  quod  numquam  in  vita  sua  in  aliquo  deliquit  contra  nos,  set  tan- 
quam  bonus  et  fidelis  ludeus  bene  et  fideliter  more  ludeorum  vixit  (p.  67, 
n.  2).  Is  it  possible  that  Aaron  of  Colchester  (p.  9)  is  the  man  caricatured 
on  the  Essex  forest  roll  of  1277  '?  The  internal  life  of  the  Jewry  did  not 
as  a  rule  concern  the  exchequer  at  all.  The  Jews  among  themselves 
enjoyed  a  large  autonomy  and  (just  as  their  brethren  in  Cologne)  settled 
civil  and  religious  affairs  in  a  tribunal  of  their  own.  Their  excommuni- 
cation, however,  required  royal  confirmation,  even  when  it  was  merely 
intended  to  enforce  the  contribution  for  the  cost  of  the  Jewish  cemetery. 
Criminal  cases  between  Jews  occurred  but  rarely ;  once,  however,  two 
families  in  Warwick  quarrelled  so  fiercely  that  one  Jewess  comcdit  nasum 
et  auriculas  of  another  (p.  12). 

The  exterior  history  of  the  English  Jew,  his  legal  status,  and  his 
relation  to  the  crown  is  the  principal  matter  upon  which  this  publication 
sheds  light.  Quite  appropriately,  therefore,  it  is  this  position  of  the  Jew 
among  the  Christians  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  1290,  especially  the 
origin  and  constitution  of  the  Jewish  exchequer,  to  whicli  the  editor 
devotes  his  elaborate  introduction.  It  is  almost  an  essay  by  itself,  and 
makes  but  few  direct  references  to  the  ensuing  text.  Though  packed  with 
matter  and  suggestions,  it  still  reads  pleasantly.  Mr.  Rigg  overlooks 
nothing  of  importance,  understands  the  problems  thoroughly,  and  without 
being  afraid  of  speaking  his  mind  tries  to  judge  impartially.  If  we  agree 
with  him  that  the  Jew's  position  became  untenable  amid  English 
feudalism,  chiefly  from  economical  and  constitutional  causes,  we  ought 
still,  among  the  different  factors  which  led  to  the  expulsion,  not  to 
underrate  Edward's  religious  fanaticism,  stimulated  by  royal  ladies  and 
by  the  Mendicants.  He  showed  his  hatred  for  the  Jews  as  early  as  1269, 
and,  having  prohibited  usury,  gave  them  no  fair  and  patient  trial.  In 
1218  the  government  had  encouraged  Jewish  immigration  ;  and  the  then 
regent  enjoyed  the  renown  of  a  true  statesman.  The  reversal  of  this 
policy  in  1290  undoubtedly  seemed  to  Edward  a  benefit  for  the  English 
people.  But  was  this  opinion  not  partly  influenced  by  the  care  for  the 
good  of  his  soul  ?  And  was  it  impossible  to  turn  former  usurers  into 
those  merchants  and  bankers  of  international  training  whom,  as  later  on 
Italians  and  Hanseates  proved,  England's  economical  condition  could  not 
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yet  do  without  ?  Nor  can  we  leave  uncontradicted  what  Mr.  Rigg  says 
about  those  cases  of  alleged  murder  which  nowadays  ought  no  longer 
even  to  be  called  ritual  murders,  because,  if  true  and  if  due  to  religious 
fanaticism,  they  still  can  never  have  seived  in  a  Jewish  religious  cere- 
mony. The  crucifixion  of  little  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  incompatible  as  it  was 
with  rabbinical  law,  might,  Mr.  Rigg  deems,  become  less  incredible  if 
'  the  practice  be  supposed  to  have  been  confined  to  a  small  and  obscure 
sect  of  fanatical  zealots.'  Where  is  there  a  trace  of  such  a  sect  in 
Lincoln  in  1244  ?  Where  is  there  an  instance  that  any  Jewish  sect  did 
or  does  deviate  from  the  ritual  of  the  community  into  a  sanguinary 
practice  ?  Again,  Mr.  Rigg  rejects  the  '  mythical  hypothesis,'  because, 
if  it  were  true,  many  more  than  '  only '  two  similar  cases  ought  to  have 
turned  up  in  the  forty-six  remaining  years  of  the  Jews'  stay  in  England. 
Does  he  realise  that  the  myth  can  crystallise  into  a  formal  indictment 
only  after  the  discovery — rare  at  all  times,  v;e  hope — of  the  body  of  a 
Christian  child  dead  from  a  cause  not  known  ?  We  refrain  from  entering 
into  the  Lincoln  case,  which  has  been  treated  by  Messrs.  W.  Rye  and  J. 
Jacobs.  We  have  elsewhere  tried  to  show  how  error  and  falsehood  com- 
bined to  make  William  of  Norwich  a  martyr ;  the  stages  of  a  growing 
superstition  cannot  always  be  discerned  so  clearly.^  The  circumcision 
of  the  child  of  Benedictus  physicus  (a  converted  Jew,  no  doubt)  offers  no 
parallel  to  a  murder  ;  its  report  here  printed  shows  at  least  one  gross  lie 
and  three  self-contradictions.  Mr.  Rye's  publication  ought  to  have  been 
quoted. 

The  legal  side  of  the  Jew's  position  in  England  has  never  been  so 
clearly  traced  as  by  Mr.  Rigg.  In  order  to  elucidate  it  he  prints  John's 
charters,  the  ordinances  '  De  ludaismo  '  of  1258,  1209,  1271,  and  the 
'  Chapitles  tuchaunz  la  Gyverie  '  (already  known  to  us  through  Gross), 
'  the  draft  of  a  statute,'  possibly  '  of  1287  '  (p.  xxxix).  He  ingeniously 
compares  the  relation  between  crown  and  Jewry  with  the  French  droit 
d'aubaine.  May  not  the  root  of  its  juristic  construction  be  found  in  the 
Frankish  empire  ?  While  Mr.  Rigg  avoids  repeating  the  comparison  of  the 
Jew  with  the  villain — who  never  could  alter  his  status  into  freedom  by 
his  free  will  alone — he  will  scarcely  succeed  in  classing  the  Jew's  position 
under  perpetual  wardship.  It  needs  rather  a  category  of  its  own.  The 
'  Assisa  {or  Statuta)  ludaismi,'  several  times  cited  as  an  authority  for  the 
rules  by  which  business  was  transacted  and  cases  were  tried  in  the 
exchequer  of  the  Jews,  cannot  have  consisted  solely  of  John's  charters. 
It  may  refer  to  unwritten  routine  or  to  a  lost  assize,  possibly  of  Henry  II. 
The  author  of  the '  Leges  Edwardi  Confessoris '  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  struggle  between  crown  and  baronage  for  the  protection  of  the  Jews  ;  he 
seems  simply  to  mean  that  the  Jew's  liege  lord  must  always  be  the  king. 
Imaginary  Jewish  craft  gilds  would  hardly  fit  in  with  what  we  know  of 
Anglo-Norman  economy.  One  of  the  earliest  justices  of  the  Jews  was 
Geoffrey  of  Norwich.  May  we  not  identify  him  with  the  king's  clerk  who, 
having  read  the  papal  condemnation  of  John  at  the  exchequer,  was 
suffocated  under  a  metal  mantle  ?  ^  The  accurate '  Indices '  of  Christians, 
Jews,  places,  and  matters  will,  we  trust,  serve  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 

'  Cp.  Mitlheil.aus  Idstor.  Litter,  xxviii.  154,  and  H.  C.  Lea  in  this  Revieiv,  iv.  231. 
'  Cp.  Anglonormann.  Qeschichtsqu.  p.  155. 
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students  of  many  branches  of  history  to  important  details.  If,  lastly,  the 
reviewer  has  the  unpleasant  duty  of  finding  fault  with  something,  he 
would  fain  have  wished  the  glossary  to  contain  more  than  twenty-one 
words.  But  he  is  anxious  not  to  conclude  without  a  word  of  sincere 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Rigg  for  the  good  service  he  has  done  to  history. 

F.  LlEBEKMANN. 


La  Lettre  cle  Foire  d  Ypres  au  XIIF  Siecle.  Contribution  a  I'Etude 
des  Papiers  da  Credit.  Par  G.  des  Makez.  (Bruxelles :  Lamertin. 
1901.) 

In  1895,  when  on  a  visit  to  Ypres,  M.  des  Marez  had  the  good  fortune  to 

find  a  large  collection  of  ancient  bonds  —  for  such  we  might  call  them  in 

English — which  were  preserved   in  the  communal  archives.     There  were 

^inore  than  seven  thousand  specimens,  coming  from  the  period  between 

1248  and  1292.     About  them  he  has  written  an  interesting  monograph, 

"which  certainly  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  who  are  studying  the  evolution 

of  credit   or   the   history  of  medieval    commerce.     No   less    than   161 

examples  are  printed  in  full,  and  four  are  reproduced  by  photography. 

It  will  not  be  the  author's  fault  if  we  do  not  know  pretty  thoroughly  one 

of  the  principal  wheels  in  the  commercial  mechanism  of  the  thirteenth 

century.     The  lettre  de  foire  is,  in  brief,  a  promise  to  pay  at  some  fair — at 

one  of  the  famous  fairs  of  Champagne  or  Flanders,  or  possibly  at  one  of 

our  English  fairs,  at  St.  Ives  or  at  Boston.     In  form  the  document  is  an 

J  indented  chirograph,  whereof  one  '  part '  is  kept  by  the  creditor,  while 

bhe  other  remains  with  the  echevins  of  Ypres,  two  of  whom  have  served  as 

ntnesses  of  the  bargain.     The  debtor  is  mentioned  in  the  third  person 

[Sachent  tout,  &c.,  que  N.  doit,  Sec.)     He  does  not  seal  it,  nor  does  he 

sign  it  with  his  name.     After  1283  the  work  of  writing  chirographs  seems 

|to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  clerks.    Each  of  them  signs  the  documents 

rthat  he  writes,   not  with  his  name,  but  with  a  parafe.     Usually  the 

Idocument  says  that  the  payment  is  to  be  made  to  the  original  creditor 

fou  a  son  commandemeiit   ki  cheste  presente   chartre  partie   aportera. 

But  the  form  was  flexible.    It  could  be  varied  to  suit  a  case  in  which  goods, 

i.g.  wool,  were  to  be  delivered.     It  might  comprise  an  hypothecation  of 

[movables  and  immovables,  and  sureties  might  join  in  it.     If  the  debt  is  to 

the  paid  by  instalments  the  earlier  payments  can  be  made  pledges  for  the 

'  later  payments  :  in  other  words,  it  is  agreed  that  by  non-payment  of  any 

instalment  the  debtor  is  to  lose  the  benefit  of  those  instalments  which  he 

las  already  paid. 

The  words  which  describe  the  payee  have  naturally  received  a  large 

share  of  our  author's  attention.     He  argues  that  in  the  common  form 

(given   above)   the   word   commandement — sometimes    commant    occurs 

instead — points  to  a  person.     If  so,  then  we  may  translate  the  phrase  by 

[*  to  him  or  to  his  mandatory  producing  this  charter.'     And  thus  we  seem 

to  be  still  far  from  negotiability,  for  the  holder  of  the  document  when  he 

exacted  payment  would  be  bound  to  show  that  he  was  the  mandatory  of 

[the  original  creditor,  and  would  have  to  sue  in  the  original  creditor's 

[name.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  contention  is  correct,  thouglr 

it  first  we  may  scruple  to  construe  commandement  by  '  mandatory  '  and 
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not  by  mandate.'  It  seems  clear  that  this  French  phrase  is  an 
equivalent  for  a  Latin  phrase  not  unknown  to  us  in  England — namely, 
vel  suo  certo  nuncio  [ov  attornato]  lias  Utteras  deferenti.  M.  des-Marez 
is  able  to  cite  some  instances  where  the  little  word  ou  or  u  seems  to 
carry  us  a  step  further  on  the  road  towards  negotiability.  The  payment 
is  to  be  made  to  A.  B.  m  a  son  commandcmcnt  u  a  cheli  hi  cheste  presente 
chartre  partie  aportera.  Our  author,  however,  declines  to  assert — and 
in  this  I  think  he  is  wise — that  this  slight  departure  from  a  settled  form 
makes  a  great  legal  difference,  and  that  in  these  exceptional  cases  the 
debtor  will  have  to  pay  any  bearer  of  the  document  without  demanding 
how  he  came  by  it. 

The  Icttrc  de  foire  does  not  seem  to  be  a  half-grown  bill  of 
exchange.  Rather  we  must  see  here  two  parallel  and  independent 
documents. 

Au  debut  du  xiii™^  siecle  apparaissent  les  papiers  de  credit :  dans  le  monde 
coininercial  italien,  la  lettre  de  change ;  dans  les  pays  du  nord,  la  lettre  de  foire. 
Celle-ci  est  una  creation  de  I'esprit  germauiqiie,  celle-la  un  produit  du  genie  latin. 

Agreeing  with  the  first  of  these  sentences,  we  may  hesitate  a  little 
before  we  accept  the  second  if  it  would  exclude  the  possibility  that  the 
lettre  de  foire,  or  the  essence  of  it,  came  to  the  north  of  Europe  from 
Italy.  Long  ages  before  the  true  bill  of  exchange  left  any  impression  on 
our  English  law  books  bonds  were  current  in  England  which  in  many 
respects  closely  resembled  those  which  -M.  des  Marez  has  discovered  at 
Ypres,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  earliest  specimens  of  such  bonds  that 
England  has  to  show  were,  almost  without  exception,  executed  in  favour 
of  Italian  merchants — Bardi,  Frescobaldi,  Ricardi,  and  the  like.  Now, 
among  the  documents  printed  by  M.  des  Marez  there  are  a  few  which 
are  not  only  similar  to  but  almost  identical  with  these  English  bonds, 
and  these  also  are  executed  in  favour  of  Italian  merchants — Bardi, 
Frescobaldi,  Ricardi,  and  the  like.  The  suggestion  seems  permissible 
that  their  model  comes  from  Italy,  and  M.  des  Marez  has  not  set  himself 
to  argue  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  execution  before  two  officers  of 
the  town,  and  the  deposit  of  one  part  of  the  indented  charter  in  the  town 
chest,  we  do  not  find  in  England  until  after  the  Statute  Merchant  of 
Edward  I.  M.  des  Marez  has  very  rightly  drawn  attention  to  the 
English  legislation  which  made  a  *  statute  merchant '  one  of  the  kinds  j 
of  obligation  known  to  our  law,  and  what  he  has  written  of  this  matter^ 
will  be  of  importance  to  those  who  are  looking  for  the  source  of  Edward's 
statute.  But  our  bond,  our  '  single  bond  '  (so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  later  '  double  bond,'  with  a  resolutory  condition),  is  considerably 
older  than  the  statute  merchant,  and,  as  already  said,  seems  to  comej 
hither  with  the  merchants  of  Florence,  Siena,  and  Lucca.  However,] 
M.  des  Marez  deserves  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  he] 
has  edited  and  analysed  these  important  documents.  They  cannot  fail] 
to  be  of  interest  to  students  of  legal  and  economic  history. 

F.  W.  Maitlanf. 
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The  Welsh  Wars  of  Edward  I.    By  John  E.  Morris,   M.A.     (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press.     1901.) 

This  is  the  most  important  and  by  far  the  most  original  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  most  critical  period  of  medieval  English  military 
history  that  has  been  made  for  many  a  long  day.     Mr.  Morris  has  not 

»been  content  with  the  vague  generalities,  the  bewildering  inconsistencies, 
and  the  hopeless  bad  guesses  at  numbers  which  characterise  the  ordinary 
chronicler ;  neither  has  he  satisfied  himself  with  checking  the  chroniclers 
with  the  occasional  documents  that  have  happened  to  be  in  print.  He 
has  gone  to  the  fountain-head  in  the  public  records,  and  has  carefully 
"worked  through  the  pay  rolls  and  other  exchequer  accounts  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  printed  and  unprinted  writs  of  summons  and  the  calendared 
patent  and  close  rolls,  and  has  added  to  these  important  lights  from  the 
pipe  rolls.  P'rom  these  sources  he  has  been  able  to  throw  a  flood  of 
light  on  all  questions  connected  with  English  military  organisation,  the 
2)ersomiel,  pay,  weapons,  armour,  marching  power,  commissariat,  mount- 
ing, recruiting,  and  military  skill  of  the  armies  of  Edward  I.  He  has  in 
fact  reconstituted  in  its  essentials  the  Edwardian  army.  He  has  shown 
in  detail  the  decline  of  feudalism  through  the  change  in  the  conception  of 
knighthood,  and  the  greater  expense  of  campaigning.  He  has  illustrated 
the  growth  of  a  doctrine  of  a  quota,  and  shown  how,  as  a  rule,  the  king 
was  content  to  accept  the  service  of  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  number  of  heavy- 
armed  horsemen  which  twelfth-century  legal  obligation  had  imposed  upon 
the  feudatories.  He  has  traced  the  growth  of  pay,  and  shows  how  the 
feudal  hosts  of  Edward  were  more  feudal  in  form  than  in  reality,  and  how 
the  contracts  of  service  and  the  organisation  of  drilled  squadrons  of 
men  under  a  responsible  chief  which  were  so  characteristic  of  the 
fourteenth  century  had  their  beginnings  in  Edward  I's  reign.  He  has 
shown  the  growth  of  infantry,  both  of  pikemen  and  archers,  and  the 
immense  part  played  not  only  by  the  Welsh  wars  but  by  native  Welsh 
soldiers  in  the  development  of  the  military  system  which,  as  Mr.  Morris 
has  shown  elsewhere,  had  its  first  complete  triumph  at  Duppiin  Moor. 
He  has  given  an  infinitely  better  account  of  the  Welsh  campaigns  than 
has  been  attempted  hitherto,  and  has  indicated  their  bearing  on  Edward's 
better  known  military  method  in  Scotland.  Moreover,  he  has  not  limited 
himself  to  things  military.  The  constitutional  importance  of  the  Welsh 
wars,  and  the  steady  feudal  and  military  pressure  exercised  by  the  barons 
of  the  Welsh  march,  have  been  put  in  a  clear,  sometimes,  perhaps,  in 
almost  an  exaggerated  light.  He  has  given  us  new  reasons  for  under- 
standing the  formation  of  the  baronial  opposition  that  triumphed  in 
1297,  and  has  shown  how  the  personal  grievances  of  the  constable  and 
marshal  inevitably  led  them  to  the  leadership  of  that  opposition.  The 
chapter  on  the  custom  of  the  Welsh  march  is  an  admirable  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  an  obscure  but  attractive  subject.  In  this  and  in  many 
other  ways  the  volume  is  as  important  a  contribution  to  Welsh  as  to 
military  and  constitutional  history.  In  this  respect  it  has  the  supreme 
merit  of  putting  the  history  of  the  two  nations  in  close  relation  to  each 
other. 

The  facts  thus  laboriously  collected  are  submitted  by  Mr.  Morris  to 
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a  rigid  and  critical  scrutiny,  which  shows  distinct  capacity  for  piecing 
together  scattered  details  so  as  to  make  each  of  them  play  its 
part  in  the  development  of  a  well-digested  and  suggestive  theory. 
Perhaps  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Morris  has  put  the  results  of  his 
investigations  is  less  studied  than  the  substance  of  them,  and  anyhow 
it  can  hardly  be  praised  as  unreservedly  as  the  researches  themselves. 
His  method  involves  a  certain  amount  of  repetition,  but  that  is  the  less 
important  since  he  writes  so  closely  and  concisely,  and  packs  his  text  so 
thickly  with  hard  facts.  The  result  is  that  the  work  is  a  distinctly 
difficult  book  to  read,  and  is  likely  to  repel  the  general  reader.  Though 
in  all  essential  matters  thoroughly  scholarly,  it  suffers  a  little  from  the 
writer  not  having  always  given  quite  as  much  attention  to  the  preceding 
and  succeeding  history  as  to  his  special  subject.  Thus  his  introductory 
chapter  is  in  some  points  hardly  as  thorough  as  the  rest  of  the  work. 
He  is  not  quite  satisfactory  in  summarising  the  work  of  the  Normans  in 
Wales.  He  repeats  without  question  the  statement  of  fourteenth-century 
authorities  that  Hugh  of  Avranches  was  a  nephew  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
assumes  that  a  *  Frankville  '  must  necessarily  be  inhabited  by  Francigenae 
burgenses.  Montgomery  did  not  definitively  become  a  royal  castle  after  the 
fall  of  Robert  o^  Belleme,  but  only  after  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Boilers  imder  Henry  III.  William  de  Valence  certainly  never  obtained  the 
earldom  of  Pembroke,  nor  were  the  contemporary  Fitzalans  styled  earls 
of  Arundel.  Builth  after  the  death  of  William  de  Braose  went  not  to  the 
Mortimers,  as  Mr.  Morris  repeatedly  tells  us,  but  to  the  crown,  as  his  own 
document  on  p.  62  clearly  shows.  In  very  properly  emphasising  the 
importance  of  the  march  interest  in  determining  the  policy  of  such 
houses  as  those  of  Clare  and  Bohun,  Mr.  Morris  forgets  sometimes  that 
they  were  English  magnates  as  well,  and  does  not  realise  that  the 
'  loyalism '  of  Fitzalan,  Bigod,  and  Mortimer  during  the  barons'  wars 
did  not  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  but  only  from  the  change 
in  political  relations  that  was  consummated  in  1263.  In  the  same  way  he 
seems  rather  to  exaggerate  the  rawness  of  the  Engli-h  as  fighters  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III,  as  if  there  had  not  been  quite  enough  warfare  to  keep 
alive  martial  habits  ;  and  when  treating  later  of  the  Welsh  campaigns, 
and  re-emphasising  once  more  the  want  of  military  skill  of  the  levies, 
he  forgets  how  very  recent  had  been  the  rude  and  long  experience  of  the 
barons'  wars. 

Indeed,  all  through  the  work  there  are  small  details  of  rather 
questionable  matter  to  be  found  not  unfrequently.  On  p.  72  the 
assize  of  arms  of  Henry  II  is  not  quite  accurately  summarised. 
Some  of  the  very  valuable  tables  of  military  service  require  a  little 
adjustment.  For  instance,  on  pp.  63-4  William  de  Leybum  and  Alan 
Plukenet  might  well  have  been  transferred  from  the  list  of  '  barons : 
tenure  in  England'  to  that  of  the  'lords  marchers.'  On  p.  81  the 
lists  of  cavalry  summoned  seem  to  demand  some  checking  from  the 
published  writs.  Mr.  Morris  omits  the  clerks  holding  lay  fees,  the 
women  and  minors,  though  they  were,  one  is  forced  to  think,  equally 
compelled  with  the  laymen  of  full  age  to  send  men,  horses,  and  arms  to 
the  muster,  and  in  smaller  points  the  writs  mention  two,  not  one  earl  in 
Northants,  and  four,  not  two  earls  in  Surrey  and  Sussex.     But  it  is  not 
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easy  to  get  a  list  of  soldiers  directly  from  a  list  of  ten  uts.  Again,  there 
are  a  few  geographical  slips.  '  Flintshire  and  the  Four  Cantreds  '  is  not 
precise,  since  Englefield,  one  of  the  four,  was  itself  included  in,  and  is 
indeed  the  nucleus  of  Flintshire.  '  Caer  Cynan '  is  an  inaccurate  form  for 
the  castle  properly  known  as  '  Carreg  Cennin.'  A  few  further  corrections 
of  the  same  type,  and  some  important  identifications  of  Welsh  names 
which  Mr.  Morris  has  not  explained,  can  be  seen  in  an  interesting  review 
of  this  book  contributed  by  Mr.  D.  Lleufer  Thomas  to  the  Cambrian 
of  14  March.  But  no  fair  critic  would  lay  any  stress  on  such  details  as 
these.  In  a  work  that  deals  with  such  an  infinity  of  detail  the  marvel 
rather  is  that  Mr.  Morris  so  very  seldom  makes  slips.  And  he  has  done 
far  more  towards  correcting  the  errors  of  others  than  in  making  mistakes 
of  his  own.  Very  characteristic  of  his  thorough  method  of  checking 
chronicles  by  records  is  his  proof  that  Roger  de  Clifford  was  no  justice  of 
Chester  in  1282,  as  so  many  of  us  have  said,  and  his  more  important 
demonstration  that  FUnt  and  Rhuddlan  were  not  captured,  like  Hawarden, 
by  David,  but  remained  in  English  hands.  Even  on  points  not  directly 
connected  with  his  subject  Mr.  Morris  often  throws  great  light.  His 
short  statement  of  the  essential  features  of  the  battle  of  Lewes  must 
carry  conviction  to  all  who  have  carefully  gone  over  the  ground  with  the 
authorities  fresh  in  their  minds. 

There  are  two  more  serious  criticisms  that  one  is  disposed  to  make  on 
Mr.  Morris's  work.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  he  has  not  published,  or  at 
any  rate  calendared,  some  of  those  pay  rolls  from  which  he  has  gathered 
so  much  information.  As  it  is,  he  has  not  printed  a  single  original 
document  by  way  of  appendix,  and  has  given  them  very  sparingly  in  his 
text.  It  thus  becomes  rather  difficult  for  other  students  of  the  same  field 
to  follow  Mr.  Morris's  work  except  by  going  to  the  rolls  themselves. 
But  we  may  hope  that  the  process  of  calendaring  will  soon  be  extended 
to  these  records  as  part  of  the  official  catalogues  from  which  such  great 
results  have  already  come.  Mr.  Morris  has,  moreover,  stuck  so  closely 
to  his  rolls  that  he  does  not  seem  to  know  that  some  of  the  records  used 
by  him  have  already  been  printed.  A  striking  example  of  this  are  the 
two  '  Rolls  of  the  Heroes  of  the  English  Army  in  Scotland '  in  1298, 
which  were  published  so  long  ago  as  1888  in  Mr.  Gough's  '  Scotland  in 
1298.*  The  same  book  also  contains  two  versions  of  the  '  Falkirk  Roll  of 
Arms,'  to  one  of  which  Mr.  Morris  also  refers  in  manuscript.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  Mr.  Morris's  researches  give  him  a  high  opinion  of  the 
value  of  these  later  documents,  which  are  a  little  suspect  from  having  only 
come  down  to  us  in  sixteenth-  or  seventeenth-century  transcripts. 

Mr.  Morris  limits  himself  very  closely  to  his  subject,  and  says  no 
word  as  to  the  military  history  of  those  lands  which  were  then  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  England,  Thus  one  is  left  with  the  impression 
that  there  was  something  peculiar  to  England  in  the  developments  set 
forth  so  clearly  in  his  book,  and  there  is  a  special  temptation  to  attribute 
the  change  to  the  master  mind  of  Edward  I  working  slowly  towards  a  better 
military  system  than  that  with  which  he  had  been  familiar.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Morris  has  not  so  far  indulged  in  the  com- 
parative method  as  to  show  that  exactly  similar  tendencies  were  being 
worked  out  in  the  France  of  Philip  the  Bold  and  Philip  the  Fair.  He  rightly 
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makes  the  receipt  of  pay  by  the  feudal  levies  the  essential  point  in  the 
differentiation  of  the  feudal  militiaman  into  the  trained  and  disciplined 
soldier  of  later  generations.  But  evidence  that  the  same  process  was  going 
on  in  France  very  strikingly  brings  home  the  truth  of  Mr.  Morris's  generali- 
sations. We  can  read  in  the  twenty-first  volume  of  Dom  Bouquet  (pp.  516- 
517)  the  abridgment  of  the  expenses  of  the  *  crusading  '  array  that  Philip 
II  led  in  1285  over  the  Pyrenees  into  Aragon,  in  which  the  wages  of  the 
knights  of  the  household  and  knights  of  the  north  and  south,  the  valets 
and  sergeants,  the  foot-soldiers,  the  carpenters  and  workmen,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  fleet  are  stated  in  a  summary  way,  though  not,  unfortu- 
nately, with  the  detail  of  Edward's  expenses  in  Gwynedd.  Yet  a  few 
clear  points  of  similarity  between  the  two  countries  emerge  even  from 
these  rough  accounts.  There  is  about  the  same  proportionate  pay,' 
though  this  is  made  more  evident  from  other  sources.  Against  the  daily 
wage  of  4s.  of  the  English  banneret,  the  2s.  of  the  knight,  and  the  Is. 
of  the  cavalry  trooper  are  to  be  set  the  20  sols  tounwis  for  the  French 
banneret,  10  s.  t.  for  the  simple  knight,  and  5  s.  t.  for  the  sergeant  or 
ordinary  horse  soldier,  fixed  by  ordinance  of  Philip  III  in  1274.  In 
1276  Philip  proclaimed  not  only  the  feudal  summons  to  the  host, 
but  also  a  fixed  stipcndmm  to  all  who  would  serve.  Moreover,  in  1285 
the  cavalry  was  organised  into  dizaiiies  and  the  infantry  into  con- 
netablies.  EoUs  of  horses,  contracts  of  service,  the  standing  forces  of 
the  royal  household,  and  the  bands  of  foreign  mercenaries  are  all  to 
be  found  in  France  as  in  England.  Thus  in  military  as  in  so  many 
other  matters  England  and  France  had  become  very  like  each  other  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  next  century  saw  a  general 
process  of  differentiation  between  the  two  countries. 

There  is  a  useful  map,  only  wanting  in  precision  in  a  very  few 
particulars,  while  full  and  accurate  genealogical  tables  of  the  marcher 
houses  considerably  lighten  the  reader's  fatigue.  All  working  on  the 
period  on  Edward  I  will  feel  the  greatest  gratitude  to  Mr.  Morris  for  the 
immense  amount  of  labour  he  has  put  into  his  book,  and  for  the  care, 
scholarship,  good  sense,  and  acuteness  with  which  he  has  dealt  with  his 
novel  material.  T.  F.  Tout. 

La  Giurisdizione  della  Mercanzia  in  Firenze  nel  Secolo  XIV.     Saggio 
storico-giuridico.     Da  Gumo  Bonolis.     (Firenze  :  Seeber.     1901.) 

Although  Florence  was  apparently  not  the  first  of  the  Italian  cities  to 
regulate  reprisals  and  mitigate  their  effect  on  the  general  commerce  of 
the  citizens,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  the  most  elaborate 
legislative  code  on  the  subject,  and  by  the  constitution  of  a  special 
court  to  deal  with  it.  This  court  has  already  been  treated  of  by  G. 
Lastig,'   and  more  fully  by  A.  del  Vecchio  and  E.  Casanova,^  who 

'  V  sols  a  day  for  '  chaoun  horame  a  cheval,'  xii  deniers  parisis  for  '  chacun  de 
pi6.'  In  the  s6n6chauss6es  of  Toulouse  and  Carcassonne  the  rates  were  vi  sol.  par.  for 
the  knight,  vi  sol.  tour,  for  the  esquire,  and  xii  den.  par.  for  '  les  sergens  de  pi^.'  For 
more  on  this  subject  see  Langlois'  Philippe  le  Hardi,  p.  365,  and  Boutario's  Insti- 
tutions militavtes  de  la  France,  pp.  248-252. 

'  Entwickelwtgswege  und  Qtiellen  des  Handelsr edits,  1877. 

*  Le  Rappresaglie  nei  Comuni  medievali  e  specialmente  in  Firenze,  1894. 
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approached  the  subject  from  the  historical  side.  Signor  Bonolis,  a 
Florentine  advocate,  writes  from  a  juridical  point  of  view.  He  has 
described  (with  adequate  extracts  from  his  originals,  most  of  which, 
unfortunately,  still  remain  in  manuscript)  the  growth  of  the  magistracy 
of  the  Universita  dei  Mercanti  from  its  foundation  by  the  halia  of  1809 
down  to  the  consolidating  statute  of  1394.  After  the  latter  date  the 
importance  of  this  magistracy  gradually  decreased  with  the  decline  of 
the  arti,  for  whose  protection  it  was  created  ;  and  the  author  has  not 
traced  its  history  further.  The  difficulties  arising  in  international  com- 
merce from  that  communal  solidarity  which  made  every  trader  in  a  foreign 
country  a  surety  for  his  fellow- citizen  were  outside  the  scheme  of  Roman 
law.  Not  long  before  his  death  in  1265  Odofredus  in  his  lectures  at 
Bologna  had  laid  it  down  : 

Si  tibi  Anglico  vel  Hispano  mutno  pecuniam,  vel  sum  spoliatus  in  Anglia 
vel  Hispania,  vel  Tuscia,  non  propterea  si  inuenio  alios  Anglicos,  vel  Hispanos 
vel  Tuscos,  debeo  eos  pignorare  in  ciuitate  ista.^ 

A  jurist  dealing  with  a  court  of  reprisals  might  have  been  tempted  at  least 
to  an  excursus  which  should  have  found  some  juridical  basis  for  a  practice 
so  repugnant  to  the  early  civilians,  for  the  regulation  of  which  their 
successors  (Bartolus,  &c.)  elaborated  a  code  which  forms  the^  basis 
of  our  modern  law  of  prize.  Another  omission  illustrates  the  different 
points  of  view  of  the  English  and  the  Latin  jurist  and  historian. 
Signor  Bonolis  deals  only  with  the  text  of  his  law  ;  for  the  application 
of  it  to  individual  cases  we  must  refer  to  the  excellent  work  of  Del  Vecchio 
and  Casanova.  A  note  at  p.  109  of  Signor  Bonolis's  book  indicates  that 
the  author  had  access  to  new  materials  for  exemplification  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ufficio  della  mercanzia ;  and  a  single  actual  case  traced 
through  all  its  tortuosities  of  procedure  would  have  been  immensely 
valuable. 

Signor  Bonolis  has,  however,  given  us  in  a  few  pages  the  result  of  a 
laborious  study  of  a  most  intricate  series  of  laws,  altering,  sometimes 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  city's  com- 
merce. Their  primary  object  was  to  insure  that  '  the  merchandise  and 
merchants  of  the  city  go  with  all  possible  safety  and  freedom  throughout 
the  whole  world,  and  that  the  credit  of  the  city  be  maintained,  and  that 
no  foreigner  have  cause  for  reprisal.'  To  this  end  a  court  was  esta- 
blished, presided  over  by  an  ufficiale  forestiero,  who  was  required  to  be  a 
notary  or  judge,  and  was  given  power  to  summon  before  him  all  citizens 
who,  by  themselves,  their  partners,  or  their  immediate  relatives,  had 
incurred  liabilities  abroad  (in  contract  or  in  tort),  and  to  compel  them 
to  make  such  reparation  as  was  just  on  the  demand  of  any  foreign  state. 
This  jurisdiction  was  primarily  confined  to  members  of  the  arti;  and 
the  number  of  arti  subject  to  it  varied  from  time  to  time — at  first  only 
the  five  greater  commercial  arti  ;  but  subsequently  all  the  greater  arti, 
except  the  judges  and  notaries,  were  included,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
minor  ones.  Eventually  the  court  was  given  power  to  assign  arbitrarily 
to  such  art  as  it  saw  fit  any  person  who  in  trade  or  commerce  had  com- 
mitted offences  which  would  have  rendered  a  member  of  an  art  amenable 

'  Iwpriviam  Codicis  jMrtem  praelectiones,  Lib.  iv.  xii.  (Lugd.  1550),  203  b,  col.  1. 

VOL.    XVII 110.       LXVII.  O  O 
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to  punishment  (pp.  74,  75).  The  orders  of  this  court  were  enforced 
against  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  by  the  podesta  and  the 
civil  and  criminal  authorities  of  the  city  on  the  request  of  the  ufficiale 
forestiero,  while  those  who  disobeyed  his  summons  might  be  declared 
by  him  to  hefugitivi  et  cessantes,  and  thus  all  but  outlawed.  In  course 
of  time  the  jurisdiction  naturally  extended  to  the  cognisance  of  the 
claims  of  aggrieved  Florentines  for  letters  of  reprisal  against  citizens  of 
other  states,  and  to  the  despatch  of  the  repeated  summons  that  preceded 
the  grant  of  such  letters.  The  most  elaborate  precautions  were  taken 
that  the  foreigner,  at  any  rate,  should  have  no  cause  to  complain  that  he 
was  not  fairly  treated  by  the  court.  In  fact  legislation  gradually  bound 
the  mercanzia  to  give  such  advantages  to  foreigners  litigating  before  it 
that  citizen  creditors  began  to  transfer  their  claims  to  foreigners  for 
purposes  of  collection — a  fraud  on  the  citizen  debtor  which  the  state 
was  obliged  to  prohibit  in  1324  (p.  69). 

To  insure  justice  as  between  the  foreigner  and  the  Florentine 
merchant  (solvent  or  insolvent),  the  rights  of  Florentine  citizens  inter 
se  had  often  to  be  decided  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  ufficiale  had  power 
to  summon  all  persons  who  could  give  information,  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  traders'  books,  to  reopen  settled  accounts,  to  follow  mis- 
applied funds,  to  garnish  debts,  and  generally  exercise  the  functions 
now  exercised  by  a  judge  in  bankruptcy  in  England.  The  financial 
disasters  caused  by  the  war  between  France  and  England  in  1340  and 
subsequent  years  resulted  in  the  ufficiale  adding  to  his  other  attributes 
that  of  judicial  factor  of  the  insolvent  banking  companies  of  Florence. 
In  1847  the  court's  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  include  not  only 
robberies  committed  in  Florence  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  also  'all 
committed  by  sea  and  by  land,  in  the  whole  world,*  with  power  to 
arrest  persons  and  goods  as  if  the  crime  had  occurred  in  the  city,  the 
councillors  of  the  mercanzia  being  authorised  to  accept  such  evidence 
as  in  their    uncontrolled    discretion    they   should    deem    satisfactory, 

*  inasmuch  as  robberies  are  generally  committed  in  desert  places,  where 
the  usual  proofs  could  hardly  be  obtained.'  In  1327  the  councillors  of 
the  mercanzia  became  electors  of  the  assay  master  '  for  the  preservation 
of  the  honour  and  good  fame  of  the  city,  which  has  flourished  and 
flourishes  throughout  the  whole  world  for  the  lawfulness  and  goodness  of 
the  gold  coin  and  gold  florins  there  made  '  (p.  72).  In  the  codified  statute 
of  1394  the  mercanzia  has,  in  addition  (p.  90),  the  right  to  proceed 
against  clippers  of  florins  and  those  who  circulate  depreciated  florins  or 

*  corner '  large  quantities  of  coin  in  order  to  harden  the  money  market. 
In  all  these  varied  regulations  one  object  is  kept  steadily  in  view  by 
the  legislators — the  primacy  of  Florence  in  international  commerce  and 
finance.  In  their  general  spirit,  as  well  as  in  their  details,  there  is  a 
generosity  and  high  sense  of  honour  that  contrasts  forcibly  with  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  Florence  and  her  merchants  by  the  Edwards  of 
England  and  Robert  the  Good  of  Aragon. 

ROBEKT  JOWITT  WhITWELL. 
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Benaissance  Types.    By  W.  S.  Lilly.     (London  :  Unwin.     1901.) 

If  in  this  review  the  criticism  is  to  be  long,  the  praise  must  be  short 
but  it  is  most  sincere.  Mr.  Lilly  is  an  accomplished  essayist ;  he  inter.- 
weaves  history  with  philosophy  and  poetry,  and  is  above  all  things 
readable.  The  chapters  on  Erasmus,  Reuchlin,  Luther,  and  More  are 
admirable  in  form  and  substance.  The  short  bibliographical  introductions 
and  the  skilful  selection  of  salient  features  make  them  practically  useful, 
while  the  moderation  of  tone  and  temper  in  trenching  on  highly  con- 
troversial subjects  will  conciliate,  if  not  convince,  readers  of  any  creed. 
No  two  students  will,  of  course,  quite  agree  upon  Luther  and  Erasmus, 
while  Mr.  Lilly's  appreciation  of  Reuchlin  will  no  doubt  offend  the 
anti-Semitic  catholics  of  France.  Some  may  think  that  the  estimate  of 
Erasmus,  not  as  a  man  of  letters  but  as  a  human  document,  is  too  highly 
pitched.  Others  will  dislike  the  dubbing  of  Luther  as  the  revolutionist, 
but  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  there  was  a  revolutionary  element 
in  the  reformer,  and  Mr.  Lilly,  who  is  not  writing  a  biography  but  an 
essay,  is  justified  in  confining  it  to  this  feature  ;  it  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  other  studies  on  Luther  the  conservative  and  Luther 
the  opportunist.  The  reformer's  personal  hatred  for  Rome  is,  by  the 
way,  very  well  brought  out ;  it  is  described  as  a  kind  of  obsession,  a 
monomania.  This  peculiarity  perhaps  more  than  any  other  cause 
rendered  all  hope  of  reconciliation  impossible  from  the  first. 

It  is  a  foolish  trick  of  reviewers  to  blame  a  writer  for  not  doing  what 
he  never  intended  to  do.  Nevertheless  it  is  reasonable  to  wish  that  Mr. 
Lilly  had  abandoned  his  title  and  substituted  for  his  study  on  Michael  Angelo 
and  his  introductory  and  concluding  chapters  on  the  Renaissance  two  or 
more  essays  on  the  churchmen  or  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
such  as  Gasparo  Contarini  and  Melanchthon.  He  would  then  have  given 
a  real  unity  to  his  volume,  which,  as  it  now  stands,  conveys  the  impression 
of  a  forced  and  artificial  homogeneity.  Michael  Angelo  has  no  solid 
common  ground  with  More  or  Reuchlin,  nor  Luther  with  the  Renaissance. 
More  was,  of  course,  steeped  in  the  new  learning,  but  the  saintliness 
which  gives  him  his  interest  is,  as  the  author  rightly  confesses,  peculiar 
to  no  age  and  no  school  of  culture.  The  term  Renaissance  has  long  been 
worked  too  hard.  While  it  was  confined  to  the  revival  of  interest  in 
classical  models  of  art  and  literature,  and  to  the  immediate  effects  of  this 
on  morals,  religion,  and  occasionally  politics,  it  was  a  useful  phrase,  but 
in  the  extension  of  its  denotation  it  has  lost  all  connotation.  Mr.  Lilly 
seems  to  ascribe  to  the  Renaissance  all  practice  and  all  thought  from 
1453  to  the  French  Revolution,  including  even  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  He  admits  that  every  age  has  its  roots  in  the  past,  but 
he  does  very  definitely  state  that  the  middle  ages  closed  with  the  taking 
of  Constantinople,  and  that  the  wellnigh  three  and  a  half  centuries 
extending  thence  to  the  French  Revolution  may  fitly  be  styled  the 
Renaissance  epoch.  Used  with  this  extension  the  Renaissance  means 
not  so  much  everything  as  nothing.  The  opening  date,  in  spite  of  great 
authorities  in  its  favour,  is  as  bad  as  any  date  can  be.  The  capture  of 
Constantinople  had  the  slightest  possible  effect  upon  the  thought  and  the 
politics  of   western  Europe ;  it  is  not  even  an  important  date  in  the 
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development  of  Greek  learning.  Such  a  terminus  a  quo  altogether 
excludes  such  names  as  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  Coluecio  Salutati  and 
Niccolo  Niccoli ;  it  will  have  none  of  the  founders  of  modern  education, 
Guarino  and  Vittorino,  the  latter  of  whom  Mr.  Woodward  has  well  called 
'  the  first  modern  schoolmaster.'  Even  of  Poggio  and  Valla  only  some 
four  or  five  years  fall  within  the  charmed  circle. 

To  justify  the  peculiar  choice  of  three  Germans  and  an  Englishman 
as  four  out  of  five  types  of  the  Eenaissance,  Mr.  Lilly  has  to  search  for 
a  reason.  '  It  was  natural,'  he  writes,  *  that  the  supreme  master  of  the  arts 
of  design  should  arise  among  them  (the  Italians).  But  in  other  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  activity  they  are  mediocre  and  worse.  Great  men 
have  been  among  them.  But  how  few  !  The  race  is  lacking  in  veracity, 
in  viriHty,  and  therefore  'in  originality.*  Surely  Italy  can  vie  with 
Germany  in  her  saints  and  her  confessors.  Were  San  Bernardino  and 
Savonarola  inferior  in  veracity  and  virility  to  Luther  ?  Is  not  Poggio 
an  infinitely  greater  name  to  our  most  modern  scholars  than  is 
Reuchlin  ?  Is  not  the  originality  of  Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini  in 
political  and  historical  thought  equal  to  that  of  Erasmus  in  theology 
and  letters  ?  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Luigi  Pulci  were  not  poets  of  the 
first  rank,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  match  them  outside  Italy.  Burck- 
hardt  is  on  far  sounder  ground  than  Mr.  Lilly  when  he  insists  on  the 
essentially  ItaUan  character  of  the  Renaissance. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Lilly  describes  the  distinctive  work  of  the 
Eenaissance,  and  in  his  conclusion  its  constructive  results.  '  We  owe  to  it,' 
he  writes  in  the  former,  '  the  fall  of  scholasticism  and  feudalism  and  the 
rehgious  unity  of  Europe.'  Of  these  collapses  the  first  was  certainly  at 
east  as  early  as  the  age  of  Petrarch,  nearly  a  century  before  Mr.  Lilly's 
opening  date,  although  it  cannot  be  asserted  to  be  wholly  independent  of 
the  Renaissance.  Feudalism  long  outlived  the  climax  of  the  Renaissance 
in  the  country  from  which  Mr.  Lilly  has  chosen  four  out  of  the  five  types, 
while  elsewhere  it  was  doomed  long  before  its  origin.  What  had  our  own 
Henry  II  or  Edward  I,  or  the  French  Louis  IX  or  Philip  the  Fair, 
or  even  Charles  V,  to  do  with  the  Renaissance?  The  religious  unity 
of  Europe — if  it  ever  existed — was  riven  when  the  papacy  abandoned 
Rome,  which  alone  gave  it  the  unifying  principle  borrowed  of  the 
empire. 

To  the  long-suffering  Renaissance  is  attributed  the  growth  of 
despotism,  and  in  particular  the  tyranny  of  state  over  church.  It  may 
be  true  that  *  the  liberation  of  the  conscience  in  religion  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  of  political  freedom  were  not  among  the  direct  results 
of  that  movement.'  But  this  does  not  prove,  as  Mr.  Lilly  seems  to  think, 
that  religious  intolerance  and  political  servitude  were  among  such  results. 

In  the  idea  of  the  state  (he  writes)  which  the  men  of  the  Eenaissance  derived 
from  the  antique  world  .  .  .  the  separation  between  temporal  and  spiritual 
authority  did  not  exist.  It  was  the  work  of  the  cathohc  church,  when  preaching 
Christianity  to  the  world,  to  insist  upon  that  separation ;  to  enfranchise  religion 
from  secular  chains,  to  destroy  the  domination  of  Caesar  over  the  things  of 
God.  .  .  .  But  this  principle  the  Renaissance  put  aside.  It  introduced  anew 
into  Europe  the  Caesarism  of  the  antique  world.  That  may  be  truly  called  its 
political  idea.  .  .  .  There  was  a  reversal  of  the  relations  which  had  generally 
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existed  in  the  middle  ages  between  the  civil  and  spiritual  power.  .  .  .  Instead 
of  the  state  depending  upon  religious  sanctions  the  church  depended  upon 
political,  and,  as  in  Spain,  ecclesiastical  institutions  became  the  chosen  engines 
of  despotism.  .  .  .  The  holy  see  was  no  longer,  as  in  the  earlier  times,  a  check 
on  regal  tyranny. 

The  middle  ages,  according  to  Mr.  Lilly,  closed  in  1453,  but  he  is  careful  not 
to  define  the  precise  time  at  which  the  catholic  church  insisted  upon  the 
separation  between  temporal  and  spiritual  authority,  and  when  it  proved 
a  check  on  regal  tyranny.  Was  it,  for  instance,  the  period  of  the 
Albigensian  crusaders,  which  certainly  must  be  included  in  the  middle 
ages  ?  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that,  as  a  very  general  rule,  subject  to 
many  exceptions,  in  earlier  times  the  church  employed  the  state  to 
enchain  the  individual  conscience,  whereas  in  later  times  the  relation  was 
reversed.  But  this  reversal,  again,  need  not  be  ascribed  to  the  Renaissance. 
The  state  had,  of  course,  ceased  to  depend  on  religious  sanctions  long 
before  1453.  During  the  whole  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  the 
schism,  and  very  frequently  before,  the  church  had  depended  upon 
political  sanctions.  Ecclesiastical  institutions  were  certainly  the  chosen 
instruments  of  despotism  when  translation  to  the  diocese  of  St. 
Andrews  was  the  penalty  for  political  partisanship.  It  was  an  early 
Visoonti  who  exclaimed,  '  I  am  pope  and  emperor  and  lord  in  my  own 
domains.'  No  writer  of  the  Renaissance  or  the  Reformation  has  so  fully 
and  uncompromisingly  set  forth  the  supremacy  of  state  over  church  as 
Marsilius,  who  was  certainly  no  child  of  the  Renaissance.  As  for 
Spain,  nothing  can  be  more  unhistorical  than  to  represent  the 
control  of  the  crown  either  over  the  bishoprics  or  the  Inquisi- 
tion as  the  result  of  the  Renaissance,  for  the  former  was  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  crusades  against  the  Moors,  and  the  latter  of  a  combination 
between  the  medieval  hatred  of  Judaism  and  a  very  real  revival  of 
Judaic  influence  which  was  believed  to  be  threatening  the  purity  alike 
of  Spanish  blood  and  faith.  Spanish  Caesarism  had  its  origin  not  in  the 
Renaissance,  nor  indeed  in  any  theoretical  considerations,  but  in  the  wars 
for  existence  or  conquest,  and  in  the  disorders  of  Castile,  which  made 
absolutism  the  most  tolerable  alternative.  In  the  determination  to  prove 
his  principle  Mr.  Lilly  is  led  into  exaggeration  and  thence  into 
inconsistency.  Thus  he  writes  :  *  During  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  XV  the 
advance  of  absolutism  throughout  Europe  in  the  machinery  and  outward 
expression  of  government  was  unchecked.  In  the  two  great  catholic 
states  especially,  Austria  and  Spain,  the  notion  of  immediate  divine  right, 
which  had  become  the  main  idea  of  the  French  polity,  was  asserted  with 
a  boldness — we  may  say  an  impudence — very  difficult  in  those  days 
properly  to  realise.  The  monarchs  were  as  demi-gods,  and  the  bare 
raention  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  shuddered  at  as  a  kind  of  sacrilege.' 
This  surely  gives  a  false  impression  of  public  opinion  in  the  France  of 
Louis  XV  or  the  Spain  of  Ferdinand  VI  and  Charles  III.  Of  the  Austrian 
state  we  read  on  the  next  page  :  '  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  preserved 
their  hard- won  immunities ;  the  Tyrolese  retained  their  local  privileges ;  the 
Hungarians  lived  as  freemen  under  the  laws  of  St.  Stephen.'  But  the 
Netherlands,  Tyrol,  and  Hungary  formed  no  small  portion  of  the 
dominions  of  those  Habsburg  demigods. 
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The  study  on  Michael  Angelo  appears  to  us  un-^orthy  of  a  place  beside 
the  others,  of  which  it  shows  little  of  the  reserve  and  moderation.  The 
motive,  moreover,  of  the  essay  is  historically  inaccurate.  Michael  Angelo's 
art  is  represented  as  being  from  first  to  last  inspired  by  Savonarola's 
preaching,  and  he  himself  as  being  at  all  seasons  a  glowing  republican 
patriot  of  the  Piagnone  type.  This  much  is  known  of  Savonarola's 
attitude  towards  art,  that  he  objected  to  the  comparatively  recent  practice 
of  studying  from  the  nude,  and  that  he  preached  earnestly  against  the 
decoration  of  sacred  buildings  by  monuments  of  family  pride.  Michael 
Angelo's  interests,  apart  from  architecture,  were  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  study  of  the  human  body  ;  he  shows  no  evidence  of  love 
for  the  flowers,  the  fruit,  the  subsidiary  landscape,  which  are  the  delight 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  devoted  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  life  to 
the  design  of  gigantic  monuments  of  family  or  personal  ostentation.  He 
is  represented  as  falling  under  the  influence  of  Savonarola's  preaching 
when  he  retired  from  the  Medici  palace  to  his  home  after  Lorenzo's 
death.  But  where  are  the  proofs  of  this  devotion  ?  He  actually  lived 
with  the  young  tyrant  Piero,  but  left  Florence  in  time  to  avoid  the  crisis 
which  brought  Savonarola  to  the  front ;  he  returned  in  the  service  of 
Lorenzo  di  Pier  Francesco,  one  of  the  bitterest  of  the  friar's  enemies. 
When  Savonarola's  position  became  endangered,  Michael  Angelo  again  left 
his  city,  this  time  for  Rome,  where  he  worked  for  the  gambling  Cardinal 
Riario,  the  type  of  ecclesiastic  whom  Savonarola  righteously  abhorred. 
The  works  of  this  Savonarolist  period  are  almost  exclusively  classical,  and 
the  chief  is,  perhaps,  the  wanton,  drunken  Bacchus.  '  By  this  time,' 
writes  the  author,  '  the  fiery  words  of  Savonarola  and  his  fiery  death 
have  burnt  into  his  soul  as  realities  which  before  were  to  him  but  notions.' 
Yet  instead  of  giving  any  outward  expression  of  this  purifying  process,  as 
did  Botticelli,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and  Fra  Bartolommeo,  he  was  now  in  the 
service  of  Julius  II,  who  was  to  aid  in  restoring  the  Medici,  and  then 
again  in  that  of  the  Medici  themselves  both  after  the  first  and  second 
restoration  of  the  despot  family.  During  the  troubles  of  Clement  VII 
Michael  x\ngelo  worked,  no  doubt,  at  the  defences  of  Florence,  but  when  the 
crisis  approached  he  took  advantage  of  his  high  official  position  to  open  a 
gate  and  desert,  though  it  is  true  that,  perhaps  ashamed  of  his  cowardice,  he 
afterwards  returned.  Was  it  a  proof  of  his  patriotism  and  devotion  to 
Savonarola's  principles  that  *  amid  the  din  of  arms  and  the  horror  of 
famine  and  pestilence  he  would  steal  away  secretly  at  night  to  work  on 
the  Medicean  monuments  ' — monuments  which  would  certainly  have  been 
destroyed  if  the  party  which  the  artist  was  professedly  serving  had  been 
victorious  ?  To  this  period  also  belongs  the  notorious  Leda.  For  Mr. 
Lilly  this  is  '  that  wonderful  picture,  tragic,  heroic,  colossal,  in  which  the 
mystic  substance  of  the  old  legend  is  expressed  as  neither  poet  nor  artist 
has  expressed  it  before  or  since.'  Savonarola's  opinion  of  this  picture 
would  have  been  rather  that  of  J.  A.  Symonds,  who  regards  it  as  porno- 
graphic, and  his  action  would  unquestionably  have  anticipated  that  of 
the  minister  of  Louis  XV  who  ordered  it  to  be  destroyed  on  account  of 
its  gross  indecency.  Following  Michelet,  an  unsafe  guide  in  things 
Italian,  Mr.  Lilly  attributes  the  great  works  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  to 
Savonarola's   inspiration,   but   has  he   really   asked    himself  what   the 
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Dominican  would  have  thought  of  the  very  mundane  nudities.of  this  chapel 
and  of  S.  Lorenzo's  sacristy  ?  Surely  the  prophet — to  adapt  a  phrase  used 
by  the  author  in  relation  to  J.  A.  Symonds  and  Michael  Angelo — '  would 
have  been  more  astonished  than  delighted  if  any  contemporary  admirer 
had  sought  thus  to  do  him  service.'  Michael  Angelo' s  art  cannot  be  forced 
into  a  Savonarolist  frame,  nor  Luther's  portly  form  compressed  by  a 
delicate  Eenaissance  niche. 

We  venture  to  think  the  perpetual  attacks  on  Froude  a  fault  in 
taste.  Such  phrases  as  '  that  astonishing  professor  of  modern  history  ' 
are  offensive  to  those  who  witnessed  his  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  to  the  very  day  of  his  last  illness.  Froude  was  a 
great  fighter  in  his  day,  and  could  give  and  take  hard  knocks.  Whatever 
mistakes  he  may  have  made,  he  deserves  better  than  to  be  exhumed  and 
worried.  History  is  wide  enough  to  hold  both  teachers  who  stimulate 
and  teachers  whose  lesson  is  unfailing  accuracy.  It  was  Froude  after 
all  who  gave  Englishmen  their  interest  in  their  own  Eenaissance  period. 
Mr.  Lilly  himself  belongs,  perhaps,  rather  to  the  former  of  the  two 
classes.  At  all  events  he  is  not  superior  to  mistakes.  '  Davolos,'  '  Fran- 
cesco delle  Rovere,' '  Branacci  Chapel,' '  ^Egidius  of  Virtebo,' '  Wittenburg,' 
'  Peurback,'  '  Eobanus  Hesse  '  are,  of  course,  misprints,  but  they  are  un- 
pleasantly numerous.  The  proleptic  use  of  titles  is  objectionable. 
Aleander  is  more  than  once  called  cardinal  at  the  date  of  the  diet  of 
Worms.  More  misleading  is  the  statement  that  in  1516  the  emperor 
Charles  V  conferred  upon  Erasmus  the  title  of  councillor.  Eberhard 
the  Bearded  is  made  to  die  both  in  1495  and  1496,  and  Leo  X  in  1520. 
It  is  wholly  against  all  evidence  to  call  Florence  the  most  corrupt  of 
Italian  cities.  Michael  Angelo  is  described  as  belonging  to  the  Ten  of 
Militia,  a  confusion  between  the  Nine  of  Militia,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  the  Ten  of  War,  which  implied  a  higher  political  standard. 
Alessandro  de'  Medici  is  called  Clement  VII's  nephew,  though  the  pope 
had  neither  brother  nor  sister.  A  little  group  of  errors  lurks  in  the 
sentence,  '  The  Rhenith  Palatinate,  catholic  till  1540,  was  forced  into 
Lutheranism  in  that  ye^r,  Lutheranism  being  the  religion  of  the  new 
elector,  Otto  Henry.'  The  elector  Louis,  an  easy-going  catholic,  did 
not  die  till  1544.  He  was  succeeded  not  by  Otto  Henry,  but  by 
Frederick  II,  who  only  gave  place  to  Otto  Henry  in  1556.  Louis,  be  it 
remembered,  had  somewhat  supported  Luther  at  Worms ;  he  put  so 
little  pressure  upon  the  conscience  of  his  subjects  that  a  papal  nuncio 
described  his  capital,  Heidelberg,  as  the  most  heretical  town  in  Germany. 
His  successor  adopted  an  equally  easy-going  protestantism,  mainly  to 
please  his  subjects,  if  partly  to  promote  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark. He  nominally,  indeed,  accepted  the  interim,  but  this  was  a  pure 
formality,  and  the  Palatinate  had  long  been  protestant  before  its 
protestantism  was  made  governmental.  Thus  the  case  of  the  Palatinate^ 
[instead  of  being  a  proof  of  the  power  of  the  prince  over  the  conscience 
of  his  subjects,  tells  so  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  later  seesaw 
between  a  Lutheran  and  a  Calvinist  persecution  was  not  typical  of 
Germany,  as  Mr.  Lilly  would  have  his  readers  believe.  It  was  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  dualism  in  the  popular  belief  of  two  very  distinct 
territories,   the  Upper  and   the  Lower   Palatinate,  the  religion  of  the 
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former  being  Lutheran,  that  of  the  latter  mclining  towards  Calvinism. 
But  Mr.  Lilly's  calculation  that  the  Palatinate  underwent  ten  changes  of 
belief  in  a  century  passes  comprehension.  The  spiritual  despotism  of 
the  princes  after  the  Convention  of  Passau  or  Peace  of  Augsburg  is,  in 
fact,  greatly  exaggerated.  They  were  dependent  for  supply  on  their 
estates,  and  where  influential  elements  differed  from  themselves  they 
were  forced  to  toleration.  This  was  long  the  case  in  Austria,  Bavaria, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  states,  while  the  later  electors  of  Brandenburg 
would  not  or  could  not  force  their  Calvinist  belief  on  their  Lutheran 
subjects.  Mr.  Lilly  ignores  the  fact  that  in  many  German  cities  tolera- 
tion of  quite  a  modern  type  existed,  but  Montesquieu  noticed  it  even  in 
the  much-abused  eighteenth  century.  Few  of  these  slips  really  affect 
the  value  of  Mr,  Lilly's  work,  but  they  may  prove,  even  to  critics  of 
Froude,  that  exactitude  is  not  easy,  for  this  is  a  short  book  and  the 
essays  have  been  twice  printed. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  admirable  summary  of  its  contents,  and 
concludes  with  a  lamentable  index.  The  first  three  names  accidentally 
sought  were  Eobanus  Hessus,  Gratian,  and  Charles  V.  All  are  absent, 
and  that  in  the  goodly  company  of  Gasparo  Contarini,  John  von  Dalberg, 
Lord  Mountjoy,  Grocyn,  Linacre,  Fisher,  Rich,  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Latimer,  Boerio,  Aldus,  Pirckheimer,  Rudolph  Agricola,  Argyropulos, 
Wimpheling,  Crotus  Rubianus,  Ursula  Cotta,  Frederick  the  Wise, 
Canipeggio,  Cajetano,  Miltitz.  In  looking  for  these  and  other  such  the 
reader's  eye  hghts  upon  '  Seebohm,  a  grotesque  error  of ; '  '  Reade, 
Charles,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  ' — *  Cicero,  on  the  good  man  ' — 
'  Froude,  A.  J.,  casual  specimens  of  his  errors '  (seventeen  references) — *  Im- 
partiality, the  dogma  of ' — '  Ruskin,  his  classification  of  artists  as  seekers 
after  truth'  — '  Jews,  converted,  cost  of.'   Can  index-mismaking  further  go  ? 

With  great  regret  we  have  felt  compelled  to  give  little  but  blame  to 
one-third  of  a  book  of  which  two-thirds  are  excellent.  But  all  who 
teach  or  examine  in  history  know  the  ill  results  of  the  search  for 
principles  so  universal  as  to  embrace  everything  and  mean  nothing,  and 
the  abuse  of  such  catchwords  as  Renaissance.  E.  Aemstrong. 

La  Lettre  et  la  Carte  de  Toscanelli  sur  la  Route  des  Indes  par  I'Oiiest. 
6tude  Critique.     Par  Henry  Vignaud.     (Paris  :  Leroux.     1901.) 

This  is  an  erudite  work  of  destructive  criticism  ;  and  if  its  conclusions 
find  general  acceptance  among  the  learned  it  will  not  be  popular  in 
Florence.  Our  current  histories  state  that  Columbus,  in  his  search  for  a 
passage  westward  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indies,  was  much  encouraged 
by  certain  letters  written  for  the  information  of  King  Affonso  V  by 
Toscanelli,  the  Florentine  mathematician,  to  Martinez,  canon  of  Lisbon  ; 
further  that  in  1474  Columbus  himself  received  a  letter  with  an  accom- 
panying chart  from  ToscanelH,  showing  how  short  must  be  the  voyage 
from  Spain  due  west  to  Chipangu  (Japan),  Zaiton  the  famous  Chinese 
port,  and  the  spice  islands  of  the  Indies,  which  IMarco  Polo  had  described. 
It  was,  in  short,  Toscanelli  who  had  first  indicated  the  route  that  led  to 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  commensurate  was  his  glory. 

The  primary  authority  for  this  correspondence  with  Toscanelli  is  Las 
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Casas,  who   in  1552  finished  his  'Historia  de  las  Indias  '  from  papers 
supplied  him  by  the   family  of   Columbus.     At   about   the   same   time 
Fernando  Columbus,  son  of  the  admiral,  wrote  in  Spanish  an  account  of 
his  father's  life,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  translated  into   Italian, 
being  printed  at  Venice  in  1571  under  the  title  of  '  Historie  della  Vita  e 
de'  Fatti  dell'  Ammiraglio  D.  Ch.  Colombo.'     This  work,  based  on  the 
same  family  papers  used  by  Las  Casas,  was  until  recently  the   earliest 
printed  authority  for  the  Toscanelli  Letter ;  for  the  '  Historia '  of  Las  Casas 
remained  during  over  three  centuries  in  manuscript,  only  having  been 
given  to  the  press  in  Madrid  as  lately  as  the  year  1875.     Now  it  is  to 
be  observed  that   Las   Casas,   writing  in  Spanish,  gave  the   Toscanelli 
letters,  which  had  of  course  been  written  in  Latin,  in  a  Castilian  version 
{vuelta  de  Latin  en  romance),  while  the  translator  of  Fernando  Columbus 
reproduced   the   document   in    Italian ;   but   until   a   few  years   ago  all 
trace  of  the  Latin  original  had  been  sought  for  in  vain.     In  1871,  how- 
ever, scholars  were  astonished  to  learn  that  the  Latin  original   of  the 
Toscanelli    Letter,    hitherto    strangely  overlooked,    had     been     found 
copied — and     apparently    in     the    very    handwriting     of    Christopher 
Columbus — on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  '  Historia  Rerum  ubique  gestarum '  (by 
iEneas  Sylvius,  Pope  Pius  II),  a  book  which  had  undoubtedly  belonged 
to  Columbus,  its  margins  being  covered  with  his  manuscript  notes,  and 
which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Biblioteca  Colombina  at  Seville.     Thus 
there  were  in  existence  three  virtually  identical  texts — the  Latin,  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  original ;  the  Spanish  version  of  Las  Casas ;  and  the 
Italian,    a  translation   from   the  Spanish  of  Fernando   Columbus,  who 
doubtless  had  copied  the  same  document  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
Las  Casas. 

M.  Vignaud  was  led  to  examine  critically  the  authenticity  of  the 
Toscanelli  correspondence  by  the  suspiciously  confused  maimer  in  which 
both  Las  Casas  and  Fernando  Columbus  refer  to  the  original  documents. 
According  to  the  present  statement  a  rigid  search  among  the  Portuguese 
archives  has  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  trace  of  the  first  letters  from 
Toscanelli  to  Martinez,  the  canon  of  Lisbon,  and  no  canon  of  this  name 
was  living  in  Lisbon  at  the  date  in  question,  or  elsewhere  in  the  service 
of  Alfonso  V.  Further  the  Portuguese  archives  contain  no  record  of  any 
correspondence  between  Affonso  and  Toscanelli,  and  in  Florence  the 
►papers  of  Toscanelli  nowhere  refer  to  any  letters  to  Portugal,  neither 
can  Toscanelli,  from  the  works  printed  during  his  lifetime,  be  shown  ever 
to  have  taken  any  particular  interest  in  Atlantic  voyages  of  discovery. 
The  Letter  to  Columbus  dated  1474,  M,  Vignaud  next  points  out, 
contains  no  new  fact  or  information  of  which  Columbus  could  have  been 
ignorant,  since  it  merely  reproduces  the  accounts  of  Marco  Polo,  whose 
travels  were  well  known.  Coming  to  the  Latin  transcript  in  the 
Colombina  library,  M.  Vignaud  believes  that  this  is  not  in  the  hand- 
r writing  of  Columbus,  while  the  Latinity  is  so  corrupt  that  it  cannot  be  a 
rcopy  of  the  original  letter  written  by  Toscanelli,  whose  Latin,  if  incorrect, 
"Would  not  have  be^n  disfigured  by  Spanish  idioms.  A  number  of  other 
[minor  points  all  tend  to  the  same  conclusion,  which  in  brief  is  that  no 
evidence  exists  that  Toscanelli  ever  wrote  a  letter  either  to  King  Affonso 
Qr  to  Columbus,  and  that  the  celebrated  letter  of  1474  is  an  impudent 
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forgery.  M.  Vignaud,  however,  admits  that  there  are  many  details  in  his 
case  which  require  elucidation.  It  is  known  that  in  1494,  twelve  years 
after  the  death  of  Toscanelli,  Hercules  d'Este,  duke  of  Ferrara,  inquired 
of  his  envoy  at  Florence  as  to  the  truth  of  a  report  regarding  Toscanelli's 
correspondence  with  Portugal,  thus  traversing  the  theory  advocated  by 
M.  Vignaud  that  the  said  correspondence  was  forged  by  Bartholomew 
Columbus,  the  brother  of  the  admiral,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

According  to  our  author  the  motive  for  this  falsification  of  documents 
by  his  biographers  was  a  desire  to  clear  the  fame  of  Columbus  of  the 
reproach  that  (as  said  his  enemies)  he  bad  really  discovered  America  on 
the  reports  given  him  by  a  dying  and  anonymous  pilot,  who,  during  a 
voyage  from  Portugal  to  the  northern  ports,  had  by  chance  been  blown 
westward  out  of  his  course  and  had  landed  on  an  island  of  the  Antilles. 
If  this  were  true,  said  his  enemies,  the  nameless  pilot  was  the  real  dis- 
coverer of  the  New  World  ;  and  the  descendants  of  the  admiral  would 
fain  have  proved  that  Columbus  owed  nothing  to  any  pilot,  having  sought 
the  passage  westward  across  the  Atlantic  solely  from  scientific  and 
a  priori  reasoning,  based  on  his  cosmographical  researches.  It  would,  of 
course,  require  a  volume  to  criticise  in  detail  the  work  of  M.  Vignaud, 
whose  theory  impugns  the  honesty  of  Bartholomew  Columbus  (the  writer, 
according  to  him,  of  the  Latin  transcript  in  the  Seville  library),  of  Bishop 
Las  Casas,  of  Fernando  Columbus,  and  others.  Las  Casas  distinctly 
states  that  when  writing  his  history  he  had  in  bis  possession  the  original 
letters  of  Toscanelli  to  Martinez  and  the  accompanying  chart.  This  is 
strong  evidence,  for  the  general  good  faith  of  the  bishop  had  never  been 
questioned,  and  Las  Casas  must  have  known  had  a  forgery  been  com- 
mitted. The  letter  of  Duke  Hercules  too  is  difiicult  to  explain  on  the 
theory  of  a  late  fabrication  of  documents,  and  the  authenticity  of  the 
despatch  is  above  suspicion.  M.  Vignaud  has  written,  however,  a  most 
interesting  book,  and  he  raises  many  questions.  Facsimiles  of  the  letter 
preserved  in  the  Biblioteca  Colombina,  and  of  the  undoubted  handwriting  of 
Columbus,  are  given,  and  the  volume  is  printed  in  the  sumptuous  way 
that  characterises  the  '  Eecueil  de  Voyages  '  issued  by  the  firm  of  Leroux. 
There  is,  however,  an  irritating  number  of  typographical  errors,  chiefly 
of  dates,  many  of  which  are  noted  in  the  long  list  of  errata.  Many, 
however,  are  not  corrected  ;  thus,  p.  238,  line  4,  for  1447  read  1547,  and 
misprints  such  as  choniqueurs  (p.  240)  are  unpardonably  frequent. 

G.  Le  Strange. 


Thomas  Wolsey,  Legate  and  Beformer.     By  Ethelbed  L.  Taunton. 
(London:  Lane.     1902.) 

The  title  of  this  book  explains  its  aim.  Every  one  looks  upon  Wolsey  as 
a  great  statesman ;  few  regard  him  as  being  also  a  great  churchman, 
still  fewer  as  a  church  reformer.  The  very  best  biographies.  Father 
Taunton  finds,  fail  to  do  him  justice  in  that  capacity.  Even  Brewer — 
'  as  was,  perhaps,  natural,'  says  Father  Taunton — did  not  understand  this 
side  of  his  character,  though  of  his  secular  work  Brewer  is  the  unrivalled 
interpreter.    Father  Taunton,  accordingly,  forbears  to  give  any  account 
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of  what  has  been  already  so  ably  treated,  and  devotes  a  comparatively 
slender  volume  to  the  neglected  side  of  the  great  cardinal's  activity. 
This  is  modest ;  and  indeed  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  about  Wolsey 
as  a  churchman  that  does  not  easily  gain  attention.  But  we  cannot  very 
well  separate  it  from  the  story  of  his  work  as  a  statesman  ;  and  really 
the  very  matters  to  which  Father  Taunton  desires  chiefly  to  call  attention 
exhibit  him  in  the  light  of  what  may  be  called  an  ecclesiastical  states- 
man. He  was  a  '  legate  and  reformer,'  and  it  was  only  through  his 
legatine  power  from  Rome  that  he  hoped  to  introduce  reforms  into  the 
church  in  England.  He  was  a  statesman,  in  short,  in  two  different 
spheres ;  and  it  is  to  his  church  statesmanship  that  Father  Taunton 
desires  to  invite  attention.  We  wish  that  in  doing  so  he  had  also  done 
something  to  illustrate  that  dual  system  of  church  and  state  which  prevailed 
before  the  Reformation,  and  which  the  modern  reader  finds  it  so  difficult  to 
grasp.  Few  of  us  quite  realise  the  true  significance  of  Wolsey 's  own  words 
just  before  his  death  :  '  If  I  had  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done 
the  king,  He  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs.'  Feel- 
ings akin  to  this  were  expressed  even  by  prelates  of  purer  lives  than 
Wolsey  ;  for  ecclesiastics  in  those  days  had  shown  themselves  the 
ablest  secular  statesmen  ;  and  the  best  of  them,  like  Fox,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  felt  it  a  great  emancipation  in  their  old  age  to  be  released 
from  politics  and  to  be  enabled  at  last  to  attend  to  the  care  of  their 
dioceses.  Wolsey  himself,  when  disgraced  and  sent  northwards  to  his 
archbishopric  of  York,  which  he  had  never  been  able  to  visit  till  then, 
imdoubtedly  felt  the  sentiment  put  in  his  mouth  by  the  dramatist :  '  The 
king  has  cured  me.'  And  we  know  that  the  good  work  he  did  as  arch- 
bishop when  he  reached  his  diocese  won  him  the  hearts  of  all  about  him  ; 
so  that  when,  just  three  days  before  the  date  when  he  expected  at  last  to 
be  enthroned  in  his  own  cathedral,  be  was  arrested  and  carried  again 
southwards,  he  was  followed  by  a  wailing  multitude  invoking  curses  on 
his  enemies. 

It  is  true  his  life  was  by  no  means  blameless,  and  apart  from 
personal  impurity — a  fault  too  common  then  in  clergymen — the  diligence 
with  which  he  served  his  king  led  him  at  times  into  conduct  altogether 
indefensible.  None  the  less  was  he  really  anxious,  as  a  prince  of  the 
church,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  and  to  improve  discipline, 
especially  in  the  monasteries.  No  distinct  record  has  been  preserved  of 
the  scheme  of  reformation  which  he  proposed  and  no  doubt  to  a  large 
extent  actually  did  work  out  ;  but  a  letter  in  which  he  communicated  his 
plans  to  the  aged  bishop  Fox  excited  in  that  devout  prelate  such  lively 
satisfaction  that  he  compared  himself  to  Simeon,  who  had  lived  to  seethe 
day  he  had  specially  longed  for.  Effective  visitations,  new  means  of 
education,  and  very  likely,  as  Father  Taunton  suggests,  additional 
bishoprics,  formed  leading  features  of  the  project.  His  ideas  were  aided 
by  the  larger  Benedictine  houses,  like  Glastonbury,  putting  their  elections 
into  his  hands,  with  results  which  we  can  in  several  cases  prove  to  have 
been  very  salutary.  Unhappily  the  whole  church  system  which  he  sought 
to  elevate  and  purify  was  virtually  overthrown  after  his  death,  and  the  work 
of  his  life  in  this  matter  was  undone.  What  became  of  his  two  colleges  at 
Ipswich  and  Oxford  is  sufficiently  well  known.     The  suppression  of  small 
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monasteries,  for  whicb,  with  a  view  to  these  foundations,  he  had  incurred 
great  personal  expense  both  at  Kome  and  in  England,  served  only  as  a 
precedent  after  his  death  for  sweeping  confiscations  and  the  total 
destruction  of  the  monastic  system.  In  short,  as  a  monastic  and 
educational  reformer,  Wolsey  must  be  judged,  not  by  what  he  permanently 
built  up,  but  by  what  he  would  have  effected  if  tyranny  and  avarice  had 
not  interfered  with  the  fulfilment  of  his  grand  designs. 

On  his  conduct  in  the  question  of  Henry  VIII's  divorce  Father 
Taunton  flatters  himself  that  he  has  thrown  some  new  light.  This  1  do 
not  altogether  deny ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  seems  quite 
unacquainted  with  what  Father  Ehses  has  discovered  on  that  subject  in 
the  Vatican  archives,  or  with  my  own  poor  attempt,  some  y-ars  ago,  to 
place  the  result -of  those  researches  of  Ehses  before  the  readers  of  this 
Eeview.^  Father  Taunton  thinks  Campeggio  did  not  come  to  England 
for  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  asked,  and  that  the  decretal 
commission  was  only  a  pretence  to  gain  time.  Ehses  would  have  shown 
him  that  the  decretal,  which  w*as  only  for  show,  had  been  granted  most 
unwillingly,  and  indeed  most  impropei'ly,  by  the  pope,  on  Wolsey 's  own 
urgent  representation  that  he  was  content  to  have  the  document  sent  for 
show  even  on  the  condition  that  no  use  was  made  of  it.  But  that  was 
not  the  commission  under  which  the  legates  sat,  and  Campeggio,  for  his 
part,  acted  quite  honestly.  I  wish  the  same  could  be  truly  said  of  Wolsey, 
who  Father  Taunton  thinks  '  is  the  only  one  who  comes  out  of  the  pro- 
ceedings with  clean  hands.'  How  such  an  opinion  can  be  expressed,  even 
by  one  ignorant  of  the  researches  of  Father  Ehses,  I  must  own  surprises 
me.  There  is  surely  ample  evidence  of  what  Father  Taunton  faintly 
doubts,  that  the  story  about  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  was  a  '  diplomatic 
falsehood,'  preconcerted  between  the  king  and  Wolsey,  who  used  it  first 
of  all  to  deceive  Bishop  Fisher  about  the  merits  of  the  case  and  prevent 
his  giving  good  advice  to  the  injured  queen.  The  only  thing  to  be  said 
in  extenuation  of  Wolsey's  conduct  is — what  was  certainly  a  fact — that 
it  was  a  life  or  death  matter  with  him  to  preserve  the  king's  confidence 
and  give  him  satisfaction.  And  this  fact  being  taken  into  account,  the 
true  story  of  Wolsey's  conduct  in  the  divorce  question,  though  painful, 
still  shows  tbat  where  he  could  do  so  without  danger  to  himself  he  used 
his  utmost  efforts  to  set  the  king  on  a  safe  and  honourable  path.  Even 
the  '  collusive  suit '  discovered  by  Brewer  may  be  interpreted  rather  as  a 
device  by  which  he  hoped  indirectly  to  convince  the  king  of  the  very 
serious  obstacles  which  existed  to  the  course  on  which  he  had  set  his 
mind.  But  he  did  not  know  how  immovably  the  king  was  bent  on  the 
project  or  what  his  ulterior  aims  were  ;  and  when  the  whole  truth 
dawned  upon  him — that  it  was  actually  for  Anne  Boleyn's  sake,  and  not 
for  the  king's  marriage  to  a  French  princess,  that  the  idea  of  a  divorce 
had  been  mooted — he  found  himself  committed  to  a  cause  as  hopeless  as 
he  knew  it  to  be  dishonourable. 

Still  let  it  be  said  that  even  in  this  bad  business,  if  the  king  had  not 
complicated  matters  by  the  attempt  to  overreach  ,  him  and  play  a 
different  game  behind  his  back,  he  would  have  done  something  to  pre- 
serve his  sovereign  from  the  humiliation  that  he  incurred  in  the  eyes  of 
'  Vol.  xi.  pp.  673-702  ;  vol.  xU.  pp.  1-16,  237-53. 
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his  own  subjects.  For  the  king  had  strangely  persuaded  himself  that  a 
release  from  his  first  marriage  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter, 
and  he  was  far  more  intent  on  getting  a  dispensation  for  his  second,  in 
attempting  to  procure  which  he  only  showed  his  hand  to  the  pope  and 
cardinals  and  made  the  first  step  far  more  difficult.  Wolsey,  however, 
took  up  the  question  simply  as  a  matter  of  church  law,  and  very  soon 
convinced  him  that  the  attempt  to  gain  his  object  by  other  agents  had 
been  a  disastrous  mistake.  The  thing  to  be  settled  first  was  the  nullity 
of  the  marriage  with  Katharine,  and  the  only  way  to  make  out  that  was 
to  prove  the  insufficiency  of  the  dispensation  under  which  the  marriage 
was  celebrated.  That  an  insufficient  dispensation  for  a  marriage  could 
be  successfully  pleaded  after  twenty  years  of  cohabitation  might  still  be 
doubted,  possibly  even  by  canonists  ;  but  mere  lawyers  and  church 
statesmen  considered  debatable  a  matter  which  English  men  and  women 
outside  court  circles  agreed  in  regarding  as  a  piece  of  gross  iniquity. 
The  king's  case  however,  turned  out  weaker  and  weaker  as  the  facts 
became  known,  even  on  the  wretched  question  of  legality  :  for,  first  of 
all,  a  fact  was  disclosed  showing  that  there  had  been  no  such  real  affinity 
between  Henry  and  Katharine  as  was  supposed,  so  that  the  original 
impediment  to  their  marriage  was  not  very  serious.  Then,  even  if  there 
had  been  such  an  affinity,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  brief  in  Spain 
exactly  meeting  the  case,  so  that  the  insufficiency  of  the  bull  in  England 
did  not  matter.  Wolsey 's  unequalled  fertility  in  resource  was  taxed  to 
the  uttermost,  but  after  all  he  failed,  and  when  the  legatine  court  sat  at 
Blackfriars  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  take  the  management  of  the 
cause  out  of  the  hands  of  his  colleague  Campeggio,  who  had  promised  the 
pope  that  he  would  not  pass  judgment  without  further  reference  to  him. 

It  was  a  sad  ending  to  such  a  brilliant  diplomatic  career  ;  but  if  any 
one  wishes  to  understand  the  casuistry  of  the  impedimentum  ptiblicae 
honestatis  in  which  Wolsey  took  refuge  under  difficulties  he  will  find  it 
explained  in  this  volume.  Father  Taunton,  however,  does  not  see  that 
this  was  an  argument  taken  up  to  meet  a  sudden  change  in  the  situation. 
Indeed,  he  does  not  understand  the  real  story  of  the  divorce  at  all ; 
for  he  actually  thinks — what  there  is  documentary  evidence  to  disprove 
— that  Pope  Clement  believed  that  the  king  had  a  strong  case  as  regards 
the  canon  law,  and  that  the  king  defeated  his  own  cause  at  Eome  by 
questioning  the  dispensing  power  in  such  cases  altogether.  This  is 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The  king  questioned  the  dispensing 
power  altogether  when  he  laid  the  matter  before  the  universities ;  but  he 
did  that  simply  when  he  saw  no  other  way.  Until  the  legatine  court  was 
suspended  he  only  questioned  the  sufficiency  of  a  document.  Indeed  he 
wished  till  then  to  make  the  most  of  the  dispensing  power,  in  order  that 
the  pope  might  stretch  it  even  further  than  in  the  case  of  Katharine  to 
allow  him  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn.  For  he  had  contracted  just  the  same 
degree  of  affinity  to  Anne  as  he  alleged  to  exist  in  the  case  of  Katharine 
(only  the  case  was  worse,  for  he  had  seduced  Anne's  sister),  and  he  had 
applied  to  the  popf  for  a  dispensation  to  meet  that  particular  difficulty. 
But  when  he  obtained  the  opinions  of  universities  as  to  the  illegality  of 
marrying  a  brother's  widow  he  got  them  to  declare  that  the  pope  could 
not  dispense  for  such  marriages  at  all.     And  this  was  but  a  first  step  to 
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throwing  off  the  pope's  authority  altogether,  getting  divorced  by  his  own 
creature,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  obtaining  from  him  a  certificate 
that  the  secret  marriage  which  he  had  by  that  time  made  with  Anne 
Boleyn  was  (somehow  or  other)  a  valid  one. 

The  illustrations  in  this  volume  are  very  well  selected  and  are 
admirably  executed.  They  include  not  only  the  well-known  portrait  of 
Wolsey  by  Holbein,  but  the  little-known  portrait  at  Arras,  a  view  of 
Wolsey's  noble  tower  of  Magdalen  College,  a  bit  of  Hampton  Court,  and 
other  very  interesting  subjects.  They  constitute  at  once  an  attractive 
and  a  valuable  feature  of  the  book.  James  Gaibdneb. 

Johann  Calvin,  sehie,  Kirche  und  sein  Stoat  in  Genf.     Von   F.    W. 

Kampschulte.     II.     (Leipzig :  Duncker  und  Humblot.     1899.) 
Historische  Arbeiten,   vornehmlich  zur  Beformatio7iszeit.     Von    C.   A. 

Cornelius.  (Leipzig :  Duncker  und  Humblot.  1899.) 
The  circumstances  under  which  these  works  have  appeared  are  not  a 
little  pathetic.  Kampschulte,  after  publishing  the  first  volume  of  his 
history  of  Calvin  and  Geneva,  died  in  1872,  leaving  the  second  volume  to 
his  friend  Cornelius  for  final  revision  and  publication.  Cornelius  post- 
poned this  for  several  years,  pending  the  more  complete  publication  of  the 
materials  and  sources,  and  finally  undertook  a  complete  re-examination  of 
the  documents  relative  both  to  the  first  and  the  second  volumes  of  Kamp- 
schulte's  work.  For  many  years  Professor  Cornelius  laboured,  especially 
in  the  archives  of  Berne  and  Geneva,  and  when  his  preparations  were  at 
last  in  some  measure  complete  set  out  to  revise  Kampschulte's  manuscripts, 
but  was  overtaken  by  so  serious  an  illness  that  finally  he  was  compelled 
to  give  up  all  hope  of  being  able  either  to  revise  Kampschulte's  work  or 
to  reduce  his  studies  of  detailed  points  to  that  form  which  they  should 
ultimately  have  assumed.  Under  these  circumstances  Dr.  Walter  Goetz 
undertook  the  publication  of  Kampschulte's  work,  but  without  any 
serious  alterations,  and  with  only  a  small  amount  of  annotation,  while 
Professor  Cornelius  published  his  fragmentary  but  admirable  studies  in  a 
separate  volume.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  two  scholars  of  such 
eminence  and  such  thoroughgoing  and  scientific  industry  should  have 
been  unable  to  complete  their  work,  and  we  must  regret  this  just  in 
proportion  to  our  sense  of  the  truly  admirable  character  of  their  work 
even  in  its  unfinished  state. 

Kampschulte's  first  volume  appeared  many  years  before  this 
Review  was  founded,  so  that  no  notice  of  it  has  ever  appeared  in  our 
pages.  It  would  be  out  of  place  now  to  discuss  a  work  which  has  been 
long  ago  accepted  as  the  most  careful  and  scientific  account  of  the  relations 
of  Calvin  to  Geneva,  and  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  organisation 
of  the  Genevese  church.  The  second  volume  takes  up  the  story  in  the 
year  1546,  when  the  settlement  which  followed  Calvin's  return  from 
banishment  had  been  more  or  less  completely  carried  out  in  form, 
but  when  it  was  also  becoming  evident  that  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Genevese  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  disciplinary  organisation  did 
not  by  any  means  imply  that  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  its  rigorous 
and  impartial  administration.  They  had  adopted  the  Reformation,  and 
after  some  hesitation  the  great  name  and  the  European  reputation  of 
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Calvin  had  compelled  even  his  enemies  to  acquiesce  in  his  recall ;  and 
this  had  necessarily  carried  with  it  the  submission  of  the  Genevese  to  the 
consistorial  discipline — that  is,  to  the  principle  of  the  supremacy  within 
its  own  sphere  of  the  spiritual  authority.  But  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  object  and  purpose  of  this  authority  was  the  establishment  of 
a  very  strict  and  severe  censorship  of  manners  and  morals,  it  also 
became  manifest  that  there  were  two  divergent  parties  in  Geneva,  the 
one  whose  interest  in  the  Reformation  was  mainly  that  of  freedom,  the 
other  which  looked  for  the  reform  of  the  moral  order  of  the  community 
under  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  new  church.  Many  of  those 
who  had  been  most  forward  and  distinguished  in  carrying  out  the 
political  revolution  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  any  strict  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  while  Calvin  and  his  friends  looked  upon  this  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Eeformation.  Between  1546  and  1553  the  fundamental 
opposition  of  the  two  parties  showed  itself  in  several  troublesome 
disputes.  The  older  party  found  a  head  in  Ami  Perrin,  a  man  of 
great  reputation  and  authority  in  the  city,  the  general  commandant 
of  the  city  troops,  who,  though  himself  a  man  of  blameless  life, 
was  connected  through  Favre,  his  wife's  father,  with  men  whose 
morals  were  lax,  and  whose  tastes  inclined  to  amusements  which  the 
clerical  chiefs  condemned.  For  some  time  this  party  defied  the 
authority  of  the  consistory,  and  though  at  last  the  quarrel  was  formally 
appeased,  the  influence  of  Calvin  was  somewhat  shaken,  and  for  some 
years,  from  1548  to  1553,  his  position  was  uncertain,  and  his  doctrine 
was  criticised  even  in  the  city,  and  more  sternly  by  the  other  reformed 
churches. 

Kampschulte  argues  with  much  ingenuity  and  force  that  the  final 
establishment  of  Calvin's  power  in  Geneva  was  due  to  two  causes  :  first 
the  great  case  of  Servetus,  and  secondly  the  large  immigration  and  settle- 
ment of  distinguished  foreign  adherents  of  the  Reformation  in  Geneva. 
Kampschulte's  statement  of  the  case  does,  I  think,  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  burning  of  Servetus  was  the  work  of  Calvin,  but  not  his 
work  as  that  of  one  opposed  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  city.  Rather 
this  incident  furnishes  us  with  a  particular  example  of  the  operation  of 
the  feeling,  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  and  thoroughness  of 
the  reformed  movement  it  was  necessary  to  vindicate  the  reformed 
chuiches  from  any  charge  of  heresy  on  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  or  of  tending  to  produce  social  disorder.  The  Reforma- 
tion was  naturally  accompanied  by  many  eccentric  and  exaggerated  or 
perverted  forms  of  its  own  principles,  and  just  as  Luther,  in  the 
name  of  sanctity  of  the  social  order,  thought  himself  driven  to  approve 
of  the  severest  measures  against  the  Anabaptist  and  revolutionary  ele- 
ments in  the  great  rising  of  the  peasants  (which,  however,  contained 
many  other  elements),  so  Calvin  thought  himself  bound  to  support  the 
strongest  measures  for  the  suppression  of  doctrinal  heresies  in  the  re- 
formed churches.  Kampschulte  admits  that  the  execution  of  Servetus 
was  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  many  protestants,  but  he  urges 
that  formally  the  reformed  church  approved  and  sanctioned  it ;  and  he 
points  out  that  in  Geneva  itself  the  alarm  which  the  heresies  of  Servetus 
caused   to   all   men  of  moderate  views   tended   to   increase  indefinitely 
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the  authority  of  Calvin  and  of  the  stricter  party.  The  consequence  of 
all  this  was  that  at  last,  in  1554,  the  civic  authorities  admitted  the 
absolute  and  independent  authority  of  the  consistory  in  case  of  ex- 
communication. In  the  same  year  the  municipal  elections  resulted 
in  the  return  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Calvin's  determined 
followers  to  the  councils  and  offices  of  the  city,  and  these  proceeded 
at  once  to  admit  large  numbers  of  the  immigrants  to  the  citizenship. 
The  older  Genevese  party  resented  this  hotly  ;  a  riot  took  place,  repre- 
sented by  the  one  party  as  unpremeditated,  by  the  other  as  the  result 
of  a  deliberate  conspiracy  ;  and  the  predominant  party  taking  prompt 
action,  the  heads  of  the  old  party,  like  Perrin,  either  were  compelled  to  fly 
for  their  lives  or  were  executed  :  the  old  party  was  crushed,  and  Calvin 
was  left  supreme.  The  volume  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  final 
settlement  of  the  church  order  and  discipline  of  Geneva,  and  of  the 
personal  position  of  Calvin  in  Geneva.  Unhappily  Kampschulte's  work 
remains  incomplete  ;  in  a  third  volume  he  had  intended  to  deal  with  the 
international  relations  of  Calvin  and  Geneva  from  1559  to  1564. 

The  contributions  of  Professor  Cornelius  have  reference  not  only  to 
the  second  volume  of  Kampschulte's  work,  but  to  the  period  from  1538 
to  1546,  the  years  of  Calvin's  banishment  from  Geneva,  of  his  return, 
and  the  creation  of  the  constitutional  system  of  his  church.  I  do 
not  think  that  Cornelius  modifies  the  conclusions  of  Kampschulte 
in  any  important  points,  but  he  contributes  many  interesting  and 
sometimes  important  details.  For  instance,  he  furnishes  us  with  a 
minute  account  of  the  negotiations  for  the  recall  of  Calvin  to  Geneva, 
which  contains  much  that  is  interesting.  But  the  most  valuable 
addition  that  he  makes  to  Kampschulte's  history  consists  of  a  very 
careful  study  of  the  political  and  religious  relations  between  Berne  and 
Geneva,  The  account  may  be  incomplete,  but  it  is  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  a  highly  complex  political  situation.  Berne 
thought  that  in  return  for  the  services  which  it  had  rendered  to  Geneva 
in  its  revolt  against  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  bishop  of  Geneva  it  was 
entitled  to  claim  the  lordship  of  the  country  districts  from  which  the 
duke  of  Savoy  had  been  driven,  while  Geneva  was  naturally  jealous 
of  such  encroachments  on  the  part  of  its  dangerously  powerful  ally. 
The  relations  were  further  complicated  by  the  sharp  opposition  between 
the  ecclesiastical  tendencies  of  Berne  and  those  of  Geneva.  In  Berne, 
as  in  all  the  German-speaking  centres  of  the  Reformation,  the  reformers 
had  acquiesced  more  or  less  in  relations  between  the  church  and  the 
state  which  really  left  the  state  supreme.  The  Genevan  reformers  were 
clear  that  such  arrangements  were  inadmissible.  Further,  the  Bernese 
reformers,  like  the  other  German-speaking  reformers,  even  though  not 
Lutheran,  were  not  inclined  for  so  complete  a  breach  with  the  traditions 
of  the  past  as  that  which  the  French  desired.  There  was  thus  a 
warm  dispute  between  the  Bernese  and  the  Genevese  churches  over  the 
question  of  the  observance  of  the  greater  festivals,  and  the  use  of  un- 
leavened bread  in  the  Communion.  Incidentally  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  anxious  Calvin  was  to  reform  the  medieval  abuse  of  the 
infrequent  communion  of  the  laity ;  he  desired,  if  possible,  to  have  the 
Communion  celebrated  every  week,  at  least  every  month.    It  was  only 
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the  ingrained  medieval  habit  of  the  laity  which  compelled  him  at  last 
to  accept  the  custom  of  four  communions  in  the  year. 

Professor  Cornelius  also  furnishes  us  with  a  good  deal  of  important 
detail  with  regard  to  the  actual  settlement  of  the  church  order  on 
Calvin's  return  to  Geneva.  But  we  might  continue  the  enumeration 
of  the  additional  details  to  be  found  in  these  studies  indefinitely ;  they 
deserve  the  close  attention  of  students  of  the  history  of  Calvin.  We 
can  only  lament  that  Professor  Cornelius  was  not  able  to  work  them  out 
completely  and  to  incorporate  them  in  Kampschulte's  work.  This 
still  remains,  incomplete  though  it  be,  the  most  scientific  and 
masterly  account  of  the  position  and  work  of  Calvin  in  the  church  of 
Geneva,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  city,  Kampschulte  has  his  own  point 
of  view,  and  perhaps  sometimes  betrays  a  critical  attitude  towards  Calvin 
which  is  not  wholly  objective  ;  but  his  work  is  in  most  respects  admirably 
representative  of  the  great  tradition  of  Eanke. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  Professor  Cornelius's  volume  includes 
some  interesting  though  fragmentary  studies  of  the  Humanists  and 
Anabaptists  at  Miinster.  There  is  nothing  in  them  of  very  great  im- 
portance, but  the  account  of  the  Humanist  movement  at  Miinster  and 
its  relation  to  the  cathedral  furnishes  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
intimate  relation  between  the  pre-Reformation  church  and  the  Humanist 
movement  which  existed  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  an  illustration  which 
may  serve  partly  to  counteract  the  somewhat  one-sided  impression 
which  is  often  current.  The  book  also  contains  some  essays  on  the 
Vatican  council  and  the  old  catholic  movement. 

A.  J.  Cablyle. 


History  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Abolition  of  the  Boman 
Jurisdiction.  By  Richakd  Watson  Dixon,  D.D.  Vols.  V.  and  VI. 
1558-1570.     (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.     1902.) 

The  publication  of  these  two  volumes  brings  to  a  not  inappropriate  end 
the  most  serious  contribution  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England 
made  within  the  last  generation.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
selection  of  the  year  1570  as  the  term  of  his  labours  was  voluntary  on 
Canon  Dixon's  part ;  the  title  he  chose  for  his  history  imposed  no  bound 
at  which  it  must  stop,  and  from  various  indications  in  these  volumes  it 
may  be  inferred  that,  had  life  and  strength  held  out,  he  would  have 
carried  on  his  work  to  a  later  period.  Yet  the  year  1570  marks  the  close 
of  a  fairly  definite  epoch  ;  the  Tridentine  decrees  and  the  excommunica- 
tion of  Queen  Elizabeth  made  the  breach  between  England  and  Eome 
irreparable,  and  the  main  question  at  issue  throughout  Canon  Dixon's 
volumes  was  settled.  The  author  has  thus  been  able  to  add  unity  to  the 
many  other  merits  of  his  historical  work.  When  his  first  volume  appeared, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  late  Nicholas  Pocock,  a  competent  judge  if 
any,  wrote  that  it  was  '  the  best  history  of  the  Reformation  yet  written 
from  the  Anglican  standpoint,'  and  now  that  the  whole  six  volumes  lie 
before  us  the  encomium  is  true  in  a  fuller  sense  and  without  the  qualifica- 
tion ;  for  no  better  history  of  the  Reformation  written  from  any  other 
point  of  view  exists.     As  a  collection  of  records  it  cannot,  of  course,  com- 
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pare  with  Burnet  or  Strvpe,  but  as  a  history  it  is  superior  to  both.  Yet 
Pocock'a  quaUfi cation  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  '  Anglican  standpoint '  is 
very  prominent  in  these  vohimes ;  they  are  primarily  an  apologia,  and 
constitute  a  very  different  kind  of  history  from  that  at  which  Gardiner 
would  have  aimed.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  book  without  feeling  that 
it  was  written  under  the  sting  of  Froude's  attacks  on  the  church.  The 
church,  writes  Canon  Dixon  in  perhaps  the  fiercest  sentence  in  his  book, 
has  had  no  enemies  so  bitter  as  renegades  from  her  own  order ;  nor, 
Froude  might  have  replied,  has  she  ever  had  a  champion  so  zealous  as 
this  recruit  from  a  distinguished  nonconformist  family.  Hence  this 
history  is  not  merely  or  mainly  a  defence  of  the  Anglican  theological 
position,  but  of  the  clerical  order  against  the  laity.  The  persecutions  in 
Mary's  reign  were  due  not  to  bishops  like  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  but 
to  the  '  reckless  baseness  of  the  lay  legislature  '  (v.  1 17)  :  '  it  was  ever  the 
lay  power  that  brought  trouble  on  any  for  religion  throughout  the 
Reformation  '  (vi.  166).  The  church  never  persecuted  except  when  it  was 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  state ;  the  clergy  '  displayed  in  vain  the  moderation, 
the  long-suffering  of  charity  '  (vi.  4),  for  it  was  the  Tudor  policy  to 
persecute  and  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  persecution  on  the  church. 
This  view  seems  to  us  to  go  as  far  in  one  direction  as  Froude  went  in  the 
other.  No  one  but  Froude  would  have  maintained  that  the  English  laity 
of  the  sixteenth  century  were  keen  advocates  of  religious  toleration,  nor 
do  we  think  that  many  people  besides  Canon  Dixon  would  attribute  those 
sentiments  to  the  clergy.  Both  theories  imply  too  wide  a  divorce  between 
laity  and  clergy  in  the  matter  of  toleration.  The  idea  was  not  popular 
until  centuries  later,  and  it  is  really  idle  to  attempt  to  clear  either  church 
or  state  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  all  responsibility  for  religious  persecu- 
tion. Canon  Dixon  himself  admits  that  Parker  was  responsible  for  the 
deprivation  of  the  nonconformists  in  1566  ;  'it  is  little  to  be  wondered,' 
he  writes,  *  that  some  sharp  measures  were  taken  by  the  hierarchs,' 
but  '  no  laymen  would  touch  the  business '  (vi.  91,  94). 

Despite  his  strictures  on  the  laity.  Canon  Dixon's  attitude  towards 
Elizabeth  and  her  government  is  much  more  friendly  than  towards  any 
pre^dous  Tudor  administration.  He  denies  Henry  VIII's  claim  to  be 
great,  but  Elizabeth,  he  writes,  adapting  Mirabeau,  '  was  the  only  great 
man  in  her  kingdom'  (v.  275).  '-She  vowed  at  her  coronation  that  she 
would  be  a  good  queen  to  her  people.  She  never  swerved  from  this 
principle,  and  her  people  understood  it '  (v.  278).  Even  the  persecutions 
of  her  council,  laymen  though  they  were,  are  represented  as  light ;  *  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  political  or  religious  prisoners  have  ever  been 
so  gently  handled '  (v.  182)  as  the  recusant  hierarchy.  The  renewed 
destruction  of  medieval  service  books  in  1560-1  is  actually  defended, 
whether  because  it  was  done  by  Archbishop  Parker  and  not  by  a  recklessly 
base  lay  legislature,  or  because  Canon  Dixon's  attitude  has  changed,  is  not : 
clear,  but  the  arguments  by  which  he  defends  the  destruction  of  1560-1 
apply  with  much  more  force  to  the  destruction  of  ten  years  previously, 
which  Canon  Dixon  denounces.  Once  more,  we  have  (v.  328-9)  a 
vindication  of  the  veracity  of  John  Foxe  ;  so  far  has  Canon  Dixon 
travelled  from  Dr.  S.  R.  Maitland  in  the  direction  of  Professor  F.  W. 
Maitland.     And  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  Paul  IV's  excommunication 
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of  Elizabeth  he  speaks  in  terms — we  desire  to  give  no  offence— not  so 
very  unlike  those  in  which  Froude  describes  the  excommunication  of 
Henry  VIII. 

The  reason  for  this  modified  attitude  is  that  in  these  final  volumes 
Canon  Dixon  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  criticising  the  methods  by 
which  the  supremacy  of  the  state  was  enforced  upon  the  church,  as  with 
defending  the  spiritual  claims  of  the  church  against  the  attacks  of  Roman 
catholic  writers.  He  holds,  of  course,  that  the  modern  church  of  Rome 
is  schismatic  by  reason  of  its  adherence  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  where  '  obscure  theologians  whose  names  are  known  only  from  this 
occasion  .  .  .  dictated  the  edicts  which  have  cut  Christendom  in  twain, 
it  may  be  for  ever '  (v.  427).  There  too  *  the  first  blast  of  the  Tridentine 
trumpet  stunned  the  intellect  of  the  human  race  and  flung  antiquity  to 
the  winds  '  (v.  407).  On  modern  Roman  catholic  writers  is  now  turned 
the  fire  which  erstwhile  confounded  Erastian  protestants ;  *  their 
principles  have  uprooted  literary  and  historic  common  sense  from  their 
minds  '  (v.  261).  Canon  Dixon  thinks  it  '  degrading  '  to  argue  with  men 
who  believe  in  the  Nag's  Head  story  of  Parker's 'consecration,  and  useless 
to  discuss  with  modern  Roman  catholics  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
Anglican  orderp,  because,  however  the  historical  argument  goes,  they  are 
precluded  by  other  considerations  from  admitting  that  validity.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  to  some  extent  true  ;  but  could  Canon  Dixon  afford  to  abandon 
the  validity  of  Anglican  orders,  however  the  argument  went  ?  Yet  he 
does  condescend  to  argue  the  point,  and  provides  an  admirable  and  con- 
clusive refutation  of  the  Nag's  Head  story  at  any  rate.  The  wider  question 
of  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders  is  too  theological  for  discussion  in  these 
pages. 

With  due  allowance  for  these  tendencies  Canon  Dixon's  last  two 
volumes  are  undeniably  a  good  piece  of  work.  He  is  too  well  versed  in 
the  original  authorities  of  the  time  to  countenance  some  of  the  fantastic 
guesses  which  have  recently  been  put  forward  with  regard  to  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Elizabeth's  first  years.  He  declares  bluntly  that 
•  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  Prayer  Book  of  Elizabeth  was  not  submitted 
to  convocation  '  (v.  98),  and  has  no  illusions  as  to  the  practical  supremacy 
of  state  over  church  in  Tudor  times.  These  two  volumes  are  more 
exclusively  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  history  than  their  predecessors ; 
that  may  be  an  advantage  as  a  whole,  but  it  neglects  the  close  inter- 
dependence of  Elizabeth's  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  and  so  sometimes 
misses  an  explanation  of  the  varying  rigour  with  which  conformity  was 
enforced.  Their  style  is,  it  has  been  said,  the  prose  style  of  a  poet,  for 
Canon  Dixon  was  a  poet  no  less  than  an  historian,  and  his  historical  writing 
enjoys  a  certain  distinction  and  some  poetic  licence.  Not  every  one 
feels  at  liberty  to  import  foreign  constructions  and  manufacture  his  own 
terminology.  With  '  Romanensians  '  we  were  made  familiar  in  the  fourth 
volume ;  we  now  have  '  evangelics  '  ('  gospellers  '  is  a  more  English  and 
a  contemporary  phrase),  '  parochs,'  'inter-religion,'  and  ' solifidianism.' 
*The  number  .  .  .  was  not  more  than  over  sixty'  (v.  156)  seems  cumber- 
some and  obscure  ;  '  neither  of  the  two  men  were '  (v.  835)  is  so  common 
as  almost  to  cease  to  be  a  solecism  ;  '  modern  error,  which  has  so  obsti- 
nately dreamed  that  they '  (vi.  4)  and  '  the  deprived  bishop  of  London  was 
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uot  he  that  might  be  despatched  with  ease  '  (vi.  32)  might  be  Latin,  but 
are  scarcely  good  English  constructions.  At  any  rate  they  absolve  Canon 
Dixon  from  that  reproach  of  indulging  in  Victorian  English  which  he 
was  apt  to  bring  against  others  ;  and  he  avoids  another  modern  practice 
which  he  denounced — namely,  that  of  grouping  historical  facts  ;  his  own 
*  History '  is  strictly  chronological  and  annalistic.  From  actual  slips 
these  volumes  are  singularly  free.  '  TurnbuU's  Cal.  Dom.'  (v.  31), 
'Lofthouse'  for  'Loftus'  (v.  364),  'Sir  Thomas  Copple '  for  'Sir 
Thomas  Copley '  (vi.  252)  need  correcting  in  a  second  edition.  Canon 
Dixon  rather  begs  an  important  question  when  he  says  that  Whittingham 
was  a  layman  (v.  34) ;  when  he  also  says  that  Whittingham  was  brother-in- 
law  of  Calvin  he  repeats  a  statement  alleged  to  have  been  made  on 
Whittingham's  tomb  (now  destroyed),  but  the  present  writer  once  made 
a  prolonged  but  vain  e£fort  to  confirm  the  relationship.  The  '  Watson  ' 
quoted  on  pp.  266-7  should  be  specified  as  '  William  '  and  differentiated 
from  the  '  Thomas,'  who  alone  appears  in  the  very  imperfect  index. 
David  Hume's  authority  is  not  a  sufiicient  basis  for  the  statement  that 
Elizabeth's  first  parliament  was  an  assembly  of  nominees  (v.  64) ;  and 
when  Canon  Dixon  says  that  '  the  Poles  were  contemptuously  pardoned ' 
(v.  373)  he  creates  a  wrong  impression  without  the  further  information 
that  they  were  both  kept  in  the  Tower  until  their  death.  So  too. 
the  charge  of  misdating  brought  (vi.  49)  against  Strype  seems  to  be  due 
to  a  momentary  forgetfulness  on  Canon  Dixon's  part  that  Strype  wrote 
before  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  in  England.  Bonner's  statement 
(vi.  33),  which  Canon  Dixon  cannot  explain,  simply  means  that  all  the 
bishops  voted  against  Elizabeth's  Act  of  Uniformity. 

These  are,  however,  but  slight  blemishes  in  a  work  of  solid  merit  achieved 
amid  surroundings  of  no  little  difiiculty.  To  the  end  Dixon  was  compelled 
to  depend  on  such  books  as  a  limited  income  could  secure  him,  and  on 
occasional  visits  to  larger  libraries.  He  had  thus  to  evolve  his  scheme 
first,  work  it  out  with  the  means  within  his  reach,  and  use  the  vast  mass 
of  unpublished  material  merely,  as  he  says  himself,  '  to  fill  up  gaps.'  He 
was  precluded  from  surveying  comprehensively  the  whole  field  and  then 
deducing  his  conclusions ;  he  had  almost  to  reverse  the  process,  to  form 
his  conclusions  first  and  then  support  them  with  documentary  evidence 
culled  during  rare  and  brief  visits  to  London.  Any  conclusion  can  be 
maintained  that  way.  Dixon's  '  History '  is  good,  but  it  would  have 
been  much  better  had  he  received  some  such  position  in  church  or  in 
university  as  would  have  given  adequate  scope  for  his  undoubted 
historical  and  literary  gifts.  A.  F.  Pollaed. 


Catholic  Tractates  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (1573-1600).  Selections 
edited,  with  Introduction  and  Glossary,  by  Thomas  Graves  Law, 
LL.D.     (Scottish  Text  Society.     1901.) 

The  primary  object  of  the  publications  of  the  Scottish  Text  Society  is 
the  illustration  of  the  Scottish  language  and  literature,  but  the  volume 
edited  by  Dr.  Law  is  perhaps  more  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  history 
than  as  a  contribution  to  literature  and  philology.     Each  and  all  of  these 
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'  Catholic  Tractates,'  which  Dr.  Law  has  brought  together,  deal  directly 
with  the  religious  and  political  situation  in  Scotland  between  1573  and 
1600  ;  and  their  writers  were  for  the  most  part  active  emissaries  of  the 
cause  which  they  advocated.  In  the  strictest  sense  such  productions  as 
Tyrie's  *  Refutation  '  and  Hamilton's  '  Catholic  Traictise '  are  historical 
documents  that  vividly  present  one  side  of  the  great  controversy  which 
makes  so  large  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  time.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore, 
that  the  editing  of  those  '  Tractates  '  has  been  entrusted  to  Dr.  Law,  who 
has  long  made  a  special  study  of  the  period  which  they  illustrate. 

In  an  admirable  introduction  Dr.  Law  has  explained  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  a  Scottish  Roman  catholic  literature  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  By  the  capture  of  the  Castle .  of 
Edinburgh  in  1573,  as  he  points  out,  the  last  chance  for  the  ancient 
church  of  Scotland  was  cut  off ;  but  this  fact,  which  we  now  clearly 
realise,  was  by  no  means  equally  obvious  to  contemporaries,  protestant 
or  Roman  catholic.  In  the  condition  of  Scotland  before  the  migration 
of  James  VI  to  England  there  was  much  that  might  well  disquiet  the 
supporters  of  the  new  religion  and  encourage  their  adversaries.  A  third 
of  the  nation  still  clung  to  the  old  faith  ;  and  many  of  the  nobles,  among 
whom  was  the  formidable  earl  of  Huntly,  were  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing, and  ready,  moreover,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  their 
own  lives  and  estates,  to  support  any  attempt  at  a  counter-revolution.  In 
the  character  and  policy  of  James,  also,  the  protestants,  with  even 
stronger  reasons  than  they  themselves  realised,  saw  a  permanent  menace 
to  the  late  religious  settlement.  They  believed — and  on  what  good  grounds 
recently  discovered  documents  have  proved — that  either  religion  was 
equally  indifferent  to  James,  and  that  he  would  eventually  choose  the 
one  which  was  most  likely  to  make  him  Elizabeth's  successor.  Still 
another  good  ground  of  hope  for  the  adherents  of  Rome  was  the 
antagonism  which  existed  from  the  beginning  between  James  and  the 
presbyterian  ministers.  By  his  own  instincts  and  through  the  influence 
of  his  earliest  counsellors  James  detested  a  type  of  religion  which  checked 
him  at  every  turn,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  king.  Its  severe  rule  of  life 
galled  him  in  his  more  than  indecorous  private  tastes,  and  its  assertion 
of  spiritual  prerogative  appeared  to  him  a  monstrous  invasion  of  the 
divine  commission  of  legitimate  rulers.  If  this  was  the  type  which 
protestantism  was  to  assume  in  Scotland,  it  might  well  be  that  James 
would  prefer  to  find  salvation  in  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 

Stimulated  by  this  not  discouraging  outlook,  the  adherents  of  the 
fallen  church  threw  themselves  into  that  propagandist  mission  of  which 
the  volume  before  us  is  the  striking  memorial.  The  pieces  it  contains 
may  be  classed  under  two  heads  :  some  are  partly  controversial,  such  as 
Nicol  Burnes's  '  Disputation,'  while  others,  such  as  the  translation  of 
Canisius's  *  Catechism,'  are  specifically  doctrinal.  In  his  introductions 
to  each  of  the  '  Tractates  '  Dr.  Law  has  indicated  the  historical  significance 
at  once  of  the  writers  and  of  their  several  productions.  Briefly  stated 
the  importance  of  the  various  documents  lies  in  the  facts  that  they 
embody  the  hopes  and  fears  of  both  religious  parties  regarding  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  conflict  which  had  rent  Scotland  in  twain  since  the 
regency  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  and  that  they  supply  information  regarding 
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persons  and  events  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  From  the 
historian's  point  of  view  this  edition  has  one  disadvantage  :  its  primary 
purpose  being  literary  and  philological,  the  texts  are  not  given  in  full 
and  only  such  '  substantial  extracts '  produced  as  '  should  give  fair 
examples  of  the  vocabulary,  style,  and  mode  of  thought  of  the  several 
writers.'  The  wisdom  of  this  decision,  for  which  the  society  is  respon- 
sible, may  be  doubted,  as  alike  in  the  interest  of  philology  and  history  it 
was  surely  desirable  that  if  the  text  was  worth  reproducnig  at  all  it 
should  have  been  reproduced  in  its  entirety. 

A  word  may  be  said  regarding  the  language  in  which  the  '  Tractates  ' 
are  written.  The  representatives  of  the  old  church,  as  Dr.  Law  tells  us, 
'  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  adhere  to  their  mother  tongue.'  They 
may  be  commended  for  their  patriotism ;  but,  in  truth,  they  had  com- 
mitted themselves  to  a  counsel  of  perfection.  It  was  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  relations  with  England  produced  by  the  Eeformation  that  English 
modes  of  speech  gradaally  invaded  the  Scottish  vernacular  ;  and  the 
process  may  be  distinctly  traced  even  in  these  compositions  of  patriotic 
theologians.  In  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Law's  volume  we  have  specimens 
of  the  style  of  Scottish  Roman  catholics  between  1620  and  1630.  Had 
Ninian  Winzet,  who  upbraided  John  Knox  for  his  Anglicisms,  cast 
his  eyes  over  these  pages,  he  would  have  been  sadly  convinced  that  a 
disregard  for  their  mother  tongue  was  not  confined  to  protestants. 

The  Scottish  Text  Society  may  be  heartily  congratulated  on  this 
important  addition  to  the  list  of  its  publications.  Though  Dr.  Law's 
work  has  hitherto  been  mainly  historical,  he  has  already  shown  his 
quaUty  as  an  editor  by  his  admirable  edition  of  Archbishop  Hamilton's 
'  Catechism.'  In  the  present  volume  we  find  the  same  breadth  of  treat- 
ment, the  same  stamp  of  exactitude  which  has  characterised  all  his  con- 
tributions to  Scottish  history  and  literature.  P.  Hume  Beown. 


Calendar  of  State  Papers  relating  to  English  Affairs  in  the  Archives 
of  Venice.  Vol.  X.,  1603-1607.  Edited  by  Hobatio  F.  Brown. 
(London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1900.) 

With  this  period,  says  the  editor,  there  begins  a  continuous  series  ol 
despatches  between  England  and  the  Venetian  republic,  and  while  the 
portion  calendared  in  this  volume  '  can  hardly  be  said  to  reveal  anything 
which  will  alter  our  views  as  to  the  general  lines  of  English  history  the] 
frequently  help  to  throw  light  upon  the  period,  and  furnish  a  certaii 
vivacity  of  local  colour  which  would  otherv.'ise  be  wanting.'  The  paper 
which  follow  fully  keep  the  promise  which  these  words  convey,  partly 
because  Mr.  Brown  in  his  calendaring  takes  care  to  select  the  picturesque 
passages  as  well  as  the  important  ones.  The  description  of  the  persoi 
of  James  I,  quoted  in  the  preface,  and  the  touches  supplied  in  the  letters 
of  Scaramelli  and  Duodo  contrast  with  the  caricatures  given  us  bj 
Weldon  and  the  memoir-writers  of  the  time.  The  Venetian  despatches 
help  to  explain  the  king's  unpopularity.  He  was  indolent  and  too  fond 
of  the  chase  and  other  amusements  to  give  the  necessary  amount  o| 
attention  to  public  business,  so  that  he  left  far  too  much  to  his  council.1 
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'  This  is  the  cause  of  indescribable  ill-humour  among  the  king's  subjects, 
who  in  their  needs  and  troubles  find  themselves  cut  off  from  their  ' 
natural  sovereign  and  forced  to  go  before  council,  which  is  full  of  rivalry 
and  discord,  and  frequently  guided  more  by  personal  interests  than  by 
justice  or  duty.'  The  dislike  of  James  to  showing  himself  in  public  to 
his  subjects  was  another  cause  of  offence.  '  The  result  is,  he  is  despised 
and  almost  hated,'  wrote  Molin  in  1607.  So  far  as  domestic  affairs  are 
concerned  the  value  of  the  despatches  consists  rather  in  passages  like 
these,  which  describe  the  state  of  opinion  in  England,  and  the  character 
of  prominent  personages  as  they  appeared  to  an  acute  foreign  observer, 
than  in  the  new  facts  they  contain.  There  are  many  letters  about  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  but  they  add  little  that  is  new  and  confirm  in  the 
main  the  received  story  of  its  origin  and  discovery.  Much  more  novel  is 
the  account  given  of  the  plot  of  Tomaso  and  Giacomo  dei  Franceschi  to 
assassinate  James  I,  which  was  brought  to  hght  in  1606. 

On  the  trade  relations  of  England  with  the  Levant  and  with  the 
Italian  states  these  papers  give  a  great  amount  of  new  information. 
The  boldness  and  the  number  of  English  pirates  in  the  Levant  are  sur- 
prising, and  narratives  of  their  doings  fill  several  interesting  pages 
in  Mr.  Brown's  preface.  The  relations  of  James  with  the  papacy  are 
fuUy  treated,  especially  when  the  king  took  up  the  cause  of  Venice  in  its 
quarrel  with  the  pope.  Giustinian  gives  a  very  amusing  account  of  an 
interview  with  the  king  on  this  subject  in  1606.  James  made  a  lengthy 
speech  about  his  past  relations  with  the  pope,  and  finally  attacked  the 
general  question  of  the  papal  authority. 

The  king  embarked  on  an  exceeding  long  discourse  against  the  usurpation 
of  supreme  and  absolute  power  by  popes,  employing  such  a  force  of  reasoning, 
such  a  wealth  of  citations  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  such  a  marvellous  flow  of 
eloquence,  that  had  his  majesty's  speech  been  taken  down  and  sent  to  the  pope 
perhaps  he  would  turn  his  attention  to  other  subjects  than  the  molestation  of 
your  serenity.  ...  In  short,  I  cannot  report  half  of  what  his  majesty  said  on 
these  points.  He  expressed  himself  in  most  vigorous  language,  to  his  own  so 
obvious  satisfaction  that  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  were  present — though 
somewhat  apart — declared  they  had  never  seen  him  more  content  and 
delighted. 

Another  subject  also  very  fully  treated  in  these  papers  is  the  history 
of  the  peace  made  between  England  and  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign.  The  ambassador  says  that  it  was  extremely  unpopular.  *  There 
is  a  general  disaffection  to  this  peace,  for  no  one  can  bear  to  see  the 
Dutch  abandoned.'  When  it  was  made  its  terms  were  so  indefinitely 
worded  that  the  question  of  West  Indian  trade,  and  several  other 
subjects  in  dispute,  remained  unsettled,  and  there  were  continual 
difiiculties  between  the  two  governments.  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis 
complained  to  the  Venetian  ambassador  that  '  before  the  peace  the 
Spanish  treated  my  master  like  a  mistress ;  now  they  treat  him  like  a 
wife.' 

In  an  appendix  Mr.  Brown  adds  a  document  relating  to  the  Spanish 
Armada,  viz.  a  letter  written  from  England  by  a  catholic  to  Don 
Bernardino   de   Mendoza,    Spanish  'ambassador   in   France.     This    was 
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printed  in  full  at  the  time  in  England  under  the  title  of  *  A  Copie  of  a 
Letter  sent  out  of  England  to  Don  Bernardin  Mendoza  .  .  .  found  in 
the  Chamber  of  Eichard  Leigh,  a  Seminaire  Priest  who  was  lately 
executed  for  High  Treason.'  It  is  reprinted  in  vol.  i.  of  Park's  edition  of 
the  *  Harleian  Miscellany,'  p.  142.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  docviment  with  the  same  printed  in  extenso ;  but  while  Mr. 
Brown's  version  has  some  exact  details  which  the  printed  pamphlet  does 
not  give,  it  seems  as  if  some  passages  had  been  interpolated  by  the 
English  publisher  of  the  letter.  On  p.  534  there  is  an  appendix  discuss- 
ing the  relative  value  of  English,  Venetian,  and  Spanish  money  which 
deserves  noting.  C.  H.  Fibth. 

The  Clarke  Papers.     Vol.  IV.     Edited  for  the  Koyal  Historical  Society 
by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.     (London  :  Longmans.     1901.) 

Our  indefatigable  student  of  the  Civil  Wars  has  now  completed  his 
elaborate  revision  of  the  papers  of  William  Clarke,  secretary  to  the 
council  of  the  army,  1647-1649,  and  to  General  Monck  and  the  commanders 
of  the  army  in  Scotland,  1651-1660.  The  three  previous  volumes 
appeared  in  1891,  1894,  and  1899  ;  and  they  now  take  their  place  in  the 
united  Camden  and  Royal  Historical  Societies  series.  They  were  re- 
viewed in  the  English  Historical  Review  of  October  1891  (vi.  781), 
April  1895  (x.  374),  and  April  1900  (xv.  377).  The  present  volume 
contains  the  index  for  the  third  and  fourth  volumes.  The  papers  now 
printed  by  Mr.  Firth  are  a  selection  from  five  volumes  of  the  Clarke  MSS. 
in  the  Library  of  Worcester  College,  newsletters,  letters  between  General 
Monck  and  the  authorities  in  England,  and  the  order  book  of  the  general 
between  1659  and  1660.     A  few  papers  come  from  other  sources. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  present  volume  equals  either  in  interest  or 
importance  the  volumes  that  deal  with  the  army  in  England  and  during 
the  life  of  Cromwell.     The  period  covered  by  this  volume  extends  from 
April  1659  to  July  1660,  roughly  speaking  from  the  fall  of  Richard  Crom- 
well to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.     It  was  a  time  of  confusion,  vacilla- 
tion, and  intrigue  ;  and  of  all  the  actors  in  the  melee  George  Monck  was 
the  most  secretive,  temporising,  and  long-headed.     Monck  was,  no  doubt, 
not  the  perjured  traitor  to  the  Commonwealth  that  his  enemies  thought, 
but  a  very  shrewd  and   canny  opportunist.     He  was   conservative  by] 
instinct,   a   man   of  order,  efficiency,  authority,    and  law  ;  a  thorough! 
soldier,  but,  both  by   reflexion  and   disposition,   averse  to  all  military! 
domination.     He  said — and  he  said  with  truth — he  had  been  trained  '  in 
a  commonwealth  where  soldiers  received  and  observed  commands,  but 
gave  none.'     '  Obedience  is  my  great  principle,'  he  wrote  to  the  speaker,] 
*  and  I  have  alwaise,  and  ever  shall,  reverence  the  Parliament's  resolu- 
tions in  civil  things  as  infallible  and  sacred.'  ^     Whatever  were  Monck's] 
changes  of  purpose   as  to  the  parliament  he  reverenced  and  as  to  the! 
lawful  mode  of  forming  a  parliament,  he  was  true  to  his  principle  of] 
accepting  the  sovereignty  of  the  civil  powers.     '  This  reasoned  hostility 
to  military   rule    was    the   fundamental   principle   on    which    Monck's] 

'  Vol.  tv.  p.  22. 
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policy  was  based,  and  he  was  faithful  to  it  throughout,'  says  Mr.  Firth. 
It  would  have  been  a  thing  of  curious  interest  if  these  papers  had 
been  able  to  reveal  '  the  real  Monck,'  the  secret  aims  of  his  inner 
thoughts,  and  the  gradual  process  of  his  evolution  from  Cromwell's 
trusted  captain  into  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  But  all  this  George  Monck 
was  the  last  man  to  put  down  on  paper,  and  in  any  case  William  Clarke 
would  not  have  preserved  anj  such  document.  It  is,  of  course,  not  Mr. 
Firth's  lack  of  research  which  fails  to  give  us  this,  but  the  conditions  of 
the  time  and  the  nature  of  the  man.  Still  the  documents  in  this  volume 
serve  to  illustrate  and  support  the  story  of  Monck's  intrigues  and  the 
complex  workings  in  the  general's  mind,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Firth  in  the 
*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.'  If  ever  a  politician  could  keep  his 
own  counsel,  and  steer  his  own  bark  according  to  the  weather  he  met, 
the  restorer  of  the  monarchy  was  the  man.  Such  we  see  him  in  every 
paper  referring  to  him  in  this  collection  of  contemporary  records. 

The  papers  exhibit  Monck  as  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  the 
generals  who  each  aimed  at  succeeding  Cromwell  as  Protector.  He  knew 
himself  to  be  the  best  of  the  officers  left,  and  to  have  by  far  the  most  com- 
pact and  best  organised  army.  '  The  army  heere,'  he  writes  to  the  com- 
mittee from  Dalkeith,  17  May  1659,  '  is  very  unanimous,  and  in  as  good 
a  temper  as  I  have  ever  knowne  them  '  (p.  10).  We  find  him  earnestly 
remonstrating  against  changes  in  the  personnel  of  his  officers.  They 
were,  in  fact,  devoted  to  him,  and  little  inclined  for  any  new  Protectorate. 
There  is  no  trace  in  these  papers  that  Monck  had  any  ambition  of  the 
kind  himself,  or  that  he  was  working  against  the  Commonwealth.  He 
refused  to  receive  the  letter  which  Charles  sent  him  in  July ;  and  in 
September  he  actually  sent  in  his  own  resignation  of  his  command.  All 
through  the  year  1659  Monck  steadily  opposed  '  the  grandees  of  the 
army,'  who  were  working  for  a  single  ruler,  of  coiJrse  to  be  a  soldier  ;  and 
he  steadily  supported  the  parliament.  On  2  Jan.  1660  Monck  crossed 
the  Tweed,  dispersing  the  forces  opposed  to  him  without  a  blow,  and 
entered  London,  3  Feb.  He  was  now  visibly  master  of  the  situation ; 
and  finding  opinion  in  London,  and  indeed  in  England,  setting  towards 
monarchy  rather  than  parliamentary  government,  Monck,  as  a  man 
devoted  to  law,  order,  and  authority,  came  to  see  that  a  king  was  an  in- 
dispensable key  to  our  civil  system.  Cromwell  had  felt  this  deeply 
during  his  own  Protectorate,  though  he  rejected  the  title  for  himself. 
Monck  now  saw  that  Charles  Stuart  was  inevitable.  Accordingly  in 
March  he  opened  negotiations  with  the  king,  and  on  25  May  he  welcomed 
him  at  Dover.  In  all  this  Monck  acted  with  secrecy,  skill,  adroitness, 
and  moderation,  keeping  his  own  counsel  to  the  last,  and  quietly  accept- 
ing the  huge  price  paid  for  his  service. 

Of  all  this  subtle  intrigue  and  of  the  curious  circumvolutions  through 
which  the  mind  of  the  general  passed  the  present  volume  gives  us  little. 
Monck  was  not  the  man  to  show  his  hand  in  a  crisis,  even  when  he  had 
made  up  his  own  mind,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  make  it  up  in  a 
huri-y  or  to  close  his  mind  down  unchangeably.  The  papers  here 
printed  give  us  little  new  information.  Many  of  them  are  statements  of 
facts,  Monck's  more  or  less  sincere  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  parlia- 
ment, his  quite  sincere  opposition  to  the  ambition  and  intrigues  of  his 
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military  rivals,  and  his  own  resolute  measures  to  anticipate  revolution 
and  anarchy.  Unfortunately  the  papers  almost  come  to  an  end  on 
Monck's  arrival  in  London,  when  the  crisis  becomes  acute  and  Monck's 
own  action  becomes  decisive.  Like  the  experienced  politician  he  was, 
Monck  becomes  least  articulate  as  his  action  becomes  most  dominant. 
For  all  the  part  he  bore  in  accomplishing  the  Eestoration  we  have  to  go 
to  other  sources.  The  papers  in  this  volume  show  him  to  be  the  wary, 
politic,  plausible  leader,  now  and  then  perhaps,  as  Clarendon  says,  *  a 
sullen  man  that  values  him  enough.'  Though  in  the  popular  imagina- 
tion of  his  own  age  and  since  he  stands  for  the  type  of  the  traitor  to  his 
old  colleagues  and  principles,  there  is  a  side  to  his  character  which  he 
expresses  with  some  truth  when  he  writes  to  Owen,  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  from  Edinburgh,  29  Nov.  1659  : 

I  am  ingaged  in  conscience  and  honnour  to  see  my  Country  freed  (as  much  as 
in  mee  lies)  from  that  intoUerable  slavery  of  a  sword  Government,  and  I  know 
England  cannot,  nay,  will  not  indure  it ;  and  if  this  army  heere  had  concurred 
with  them  in  England,  wee  had  all  bin  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  three  Nations, 
which  they  would  some  time  or  other  have  executed. 

It  is  hard  to  resist  the  impression  that  the  man  who  so  wrote  was 
uttering  his  own  true  belief,  and  that  he  judged  the  situation  rightly. 
But  a  few  lines  further  on  this  very  man  adds  : 

As  to  the  Cavaliers'  interest,  I  think  I  may  modestly  averre  it  hath  not  a 
greater  enimy  in  the  three  Nationa  then  my  selfe,  see  that  I  shall  not  trouble 
my  selfe  to  confute  those  slanders  that  fanalicall  spiritts  would  asperse  mee 
withall.  I  do  assure  you  in  the  presence  of  God  that  I  shall  oppose  it  to  the 
last  dropp  of  my  bloud.^ 

Four  months  after  this  letter  the  writer  sent  a  confidential  emissary  to 
King  Charles,  and  six  months  after  it  he  welcomed  his  sovereign  as  duke 
of  Albemarle.  Such  was  the  whirligig  of  the  times  ;  such  was  George 
Monck.  FEEnEKic  Haekison. 


Caroline   the  Illustrious,    Qtteen    Consort    of  George    II.     By   W.    H. 
WiLKiNS,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     2  vols.     (London  :  Longmans.     1901.) 

Me.  Wilkins  truly  says  in  his  preface  that  there  is  a  distinct  want  for 
a  biography  of  Queen  Caroline,  indubitably  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
remarkable  of  our  queens  consort ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  court  life  of 
Hanover  is  a  good  qualification  for  him  to  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
supplying  this  need.  For  the  English  part  of  Caroline's  career  there  is,  of 
course,  no  lack  of  well-known  material ;  indeed  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  write  a  dull  book  about  one  who  figures  so  largely  in  the  memoirs  of 
Lady  Cowper,  Lord  Hervey,  and  Horace  Walpole,  while  for  her  Hfe  in 
Germany,  besides  some  less  well  known  authorities,  Mr.  Wilkins  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  some  interesting  unpublished  manuscripts  in  the 
archives  at  Hanover  and  in  the  Public  Record  Ofiice. 

Certainly  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  book  is  that  which  describes 

2  Clarke,  iv.  153. 
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the  early  years  of  Caroline  before  she  came  to  England  in  1714,  chiefly 
because  they  are  less  well  known  to  English  students,  and  also  because  of 
the  interesting  light  which  Mr.  Wilkins's  discoveries  among  various  state 
papers  throw  on  some  matters  of  importance  in  connexion  with  English 
politics.  For  example,  Caroline's  life  as  a  child  at  the  court  of  Frederick 
the  first  king  of  Prussia,  and  his  wife  Sophie  Charlotte,  so  well  known 
by  Carlyle's  sketch  of  her,  is  made  extremely  interesting  by  Mr.  Wilkins, 
and  he  is  able  to  give  a  very  detailed  and  valuable  account  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  her  mariiage  with  the  future  emperor  Charles  VI,  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  Leibniz  correspondence.  But  the  most  novel  and  entertaining 
part  of  the  first  volume  is  the  description  of  how  George  II,  then  electoral 
prince,  wooed  and  won  Caroline  at  her  brother's  court  at  Ansbach.  The 
materials  for  this  description  are  derived  from  letters  found  in  the  archives 
at  Hanover,  with  some  side-lights  thrown  on  the  business  in  despatches 
from  the  English  envoy  at  Hanover.  It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr. 
Wilkins  to  spoil  his  story  by  saying  more  than  that  the  afifair  was  a 
regular  love-match,  with  plenty  of  romantic  incidents  in  it,  and  that  it 
shows  everybody  concerned,  more  especially  George  II,  in  a  very  amiable 
light.  In  dealing  with  this  early  part  too  Mr.  Wilkins  gives  a  very 
good  picture  of  the  Hanoverian  court,  and  notably  of  that  masterful 
woman  the  electress  Sophia ;  and  he  has  found  some  valuable  details 
about  the  intrigues  and  negotiations  between  the  court  of  Hanover  and 
Queen  Anne  during  the  last  years  of  the  latter's  reign. 

In  dealing  with  English  history,  however,  Mr.  Wilkins  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  such  a  useful  guide.  It  is  true,  as  we  said  before,  that, 
with  such  valuable  contemporary  memoir- writers  to  help  him,  a  man  who 
knows  them  as  well  as  Mr.  Wilkins  evidently  does  cannot  in  essentials  go 
very  far  wrong,  and  he  certainly  brings  some  valuable  qualities  to  his 
task.  He  has  the  faculty  of  making  the  most  out  of  his  material,  and  of 
extracting  just  the  important  points  to  make  a  telling  and  picturesque 
effect.  He  has  also  succeeded  in  making  Caroline  herself  quite  the 
centre  piece  of  his  picture,  and  in  keeping  the  attention  entirely  absorbed 
on  her.  These  are  great  merits — indispensable  merits  indeed — in  a 
biographer,  and  in  these  respects  Mr.  Wilkins  could  hardly  be  improved 
upon.  In  certain  other  subsidiary  matters  also  he  shows  a  clearness  and 
precision  which  are  qualities  hardly  to  be  over-estimated  in  such  a 
tangled  period  of  history :  for  example,  his  accounts  of  the  various 
journeys  taken  by  George  I  and  George  II  to  Hanover  make  these  occur- 
rences, most  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  period,  even  clearer 
than  Dr.  Ward  has  done  in  his  valuable  monograph  on  the 'subject. 

But  in  spite  of  these  merits  Mr.  Wilkins  is  a  writer  who  must  be 
accepted  with  caution.  His  judgment  in  certain  important  points  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  impeccable.  Though  it  is  true  that  Caroline  was  a 
great  queen  and  had  a  great  deal  of  influence,  we  hardly  think  that 
Mr.  Wilkins  produces  sufiicieut  evidence  to  justify  his  giving  her  such 
a  predominating  position  in  the  reigns  both  of  George  I  and  George  II  as 
he  does.  He  collects  indeed  many  instances  of  her  bounty  and  of  her  charm 
of  manner,  but  we  doubt  if  he  shows  satisfactorily  that  she  had  such  an 
exalted  view  of  the  duties  of  the  Guelphs  in  their  new  kingdom  as  he  tries 
to  extract  from  these  and  other  instances.     We  should  be  inclined  to  abide 
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by  the  accepted  view  of  her,  that  she  was  a  prudent  woman  who  saw  clearly 
enough  that  her  husband  and  she  herself  knew  very  little  of  the  English 
people,  and  was  therefore  wise  enough  to  leave  almost  everything  to 
Walpole's  judgment.  Her  greatness  consisted  chiefly  in  seeing  this  and 
in  persuading  her  husband,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  do  the  same.  Then 
again  Mr.  Wilkins  seems  to  have  a  somewhat  unreasoning  prejudice 
against  George  II.  He  was  not  an  overwise  man,  but  he  was  shrewd 
and  knew  a  good  deal  about  foreign  politics,  as  much  indeed  as  any  of 
his  ministers  before  Pitt,  and  he  was  certainly  not  the  fool  and  despicable 
creature  that  he  is  here  made  out  to  be.  Indeed  Mr.  Wilkins  rather 
destroys  the  value  of  his  own  verdict  on  this  point  for  himself,  as  most 
of  the  remarks  he  quotes  of  George  II's  are  remarkably  shrewd ;  and 
even  when  all  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  his  cynical  unfaith- 
fulness to  his  wife  there  is  still  much  that  is  fine  and  touching  in  his 
relations  to  her  and  in  the  love  he  bore  her  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

To  come  to  smaller  details,  we  have  noticed  one  or  two  mistakes 
either  in  judgment  or  from  want  of  knowledge.  It  shows,  for  example, 
a  singular  misapprehension  of  events  to  say  of  a  proposed  duel  between 
George  II  and  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  that '  it  would  have  been  a 
boon  to  Europe  in  general,  and  to  England  and  Prussia  in  particular,  if 
these  two  royal  combatants  had  met  and  killed  one  another,  as  they 
threatened  to  do '  (vol.  ii.  p.  132).  Again,  to  represent  the  25,000Z.  a  year 
for  four  years  to  be  paid  to  the  duke  of  Wolfenbiittel  in  1727  as  '  hush 
money  pure  and  simple,  paid  for  his  handing  over  the  late  king's  will ' 
(vol.  ii.  p.  48),  is  certainly  not  correct.  This  duke's  territories  opened  a 
way  to  the  emperor  into  Hanover,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  he  should  be  gained  over  to  the  cause  of  the  allies  of  Hanover,  quite 
apart  from  any  private  reasons  there  might  have  been.  It  was  no  king 
of  France  who  proposed  the  princess  Anne  as  a  wife  for  a  dauphin  (vol. 
ii.  p.  249),  but  the  minister,  the  due  de  Bourbon,  for  Louis  XV  after  the 
dismissal  of  the  infanta.  The  treaty  of  Hanover  was  between  England, 
France,  and  Prussia  (not  Russia,  as  on  vol.  i.  p.  377),  but  this  is  probably 
a  misprint ;  and  it  is  rather  a  straining  of  language  to  talk  of  George  I 
as  being  king  of  a  faction,  not  of  the  nation  (vol.  i.  147).  Lastly,  it 
is  a  matter,  of  course,  of  individual  opinion,  but  to  judge  from  all  the 
instances  we  have  seen  we  should  certainly  not  be  so  lenient  as  to  say  of 
Frederick  prince  of  Wales's  poetry  that  some  of  it  was  '  not  abso- 
lutely indifferent '  (vol.  ii.  p.  205),  and  the  solitary  instance  quoted  by  Mr. 
Wilkins  confirms  our  view. 

Mr.  Wilkins  has  done  valuable  service  by  presenting  the  life  of  Queen 
Caroline  as  a  connected  whole,  by  the  information  he  has  collected  as  to 
her  life  in  Germany,  and  by  the  picturesque  and  interesting  way  in  which 
he  has  presented  the  state  of  society  at  the  time.  His  faults  are  princi- 
pally that  his  style  is  not  always  quite  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  history, 
and  that  his  judgment  on  some  of  the  broader  issues  of  the  period  is  not 
in  some  important  respects  to  be  relied  upon.  Basil  Williams. 
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Types  of  Naval  Officers.    By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.S.N. 
(London  ;  Sampson  Low.     1902.) 

The  main  purpose  of  these  sketches  is  described  by  the  title  of  the  book ; 
it  is  not  merely  biographical,  but  aims  rather  at  treating  its  subjects  as 
representing  various  marked  professional  characteristics.  At  the  same 
time  unity  and  coherence  are  imparted  to  the  book,  and  its  value  is 
considerably  enhanced  by  a  really  admirable  introductory  chapter  on 
'  Naval  Warfare  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  in  which 
Captain  Mahan  traces  the  process  by  which  the  system  of  fighting  in 
line  ahead,  evolved  during  the  Anglo-Dutch  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  degenerated  into  a  pedantic  and  formal  system  which  could 
lead  to  no  satisfactory  results,  the  means  becoming  the  end  in  itself, 
when  to  fight  according  to  the  letter  of  the  code  of  '  Fighting  Instructions  ' 
was  held  to  be  more  important  than  the  bringing  of  an  action  to  a 
definite  and  successful  issue.  The  book  deals  with  the  great  develop- 
ment of  naval  warfare,  both  in  spirit  and  in  methods,  during  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  illustrates  it  from  the  lives  of  six 
admirals  closely  connected  with  the  process  which  brought  the  navy 
from  the  scandalous  inefficiency  displayed  off  Toulon  in  February 
1744  to  the  '  crowning  mercy  '  of  Trafalgar.  Captain  Mahan  groups  the 
subjects  of  his  sketches  into  pairs,  not  merely  according  to  the  points  in 
which  they  resemble,  but  according  to  those  in  which  they  contrast  with 
and  supplement  each  other.  Thus  Saumarez  is  the  typical  battle- ship 
captain,  the  commander  of  a  division  of  a  larger  whole,  contrasted  with 
Pellew,  the  ideal  frigate  captain,  excelling  in  independent  action  and 
detached  services.  Howe  as  the  skilful  tactician  is  compared  with  St. 
Vincent,  the  strategist,  while  a  second  contrast  is  found  between  the  iron 
rule  with  which  St.  Vincent  repressed  mutiny  and  Howe's  comparative 
laxity  in  discipline.  Hawke  shows  us  the  spirit  of  the  new  era,  infusing 
life  and  vigour  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  '  Fighting  Instructions,' 
Eodney  the  *  form  '  whose  task  it  was  to  direct  the  workings  of  that  new 
spirit  by  means  of  drill  and  systematic  training.  The  sketches  of  Hawke 
and  Eodney  are  a  good  deal  longer  than  the  other  four,  and  must  be 
taken  in  close  connexion  with  the  introductory  chapter  since  the  new 
development  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  under  Hawke  and  Eodney 
and  to  have  reached  its  height  under  Howe,  St.  Vincent,  Saumarez,  and 
Pellew.  Moreover  the  main  theme  of  the  introduction  is  the  absence  in 
Matthews,  Lestock,  and  Byng — an  unhappy  trio  which  in  their  way  are 
no  less  '  types  of  naval  officers  ' — of  those  qualities  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous in  Hawke  and  Eodney. 

The  unhappy  story  of  the  miscarriages  off  Toulon  and  Minorca  is 
admirably  retold  by  Captain  Mahan,  and  their  lessons  are  clearly  pointed 
out.  Both  illustrate  the  two  forms  in  which  inefficiency  is  displayed. 
In  the  action  off  Toulon  Matthews,  the  commander-in-chief,  displayed  a 
want  of  professional  skill  and  of  due  attention  to  tactical  forms  and 
methods,  the  faults  of  ignorance,  confusion,  and  stupidity,  while  Lestock 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  a  fault  even  worse  and  more  disgraceful,  but 
happily  much  rarer  in  the  annals  of  the  British  navy — want  of  zeal,  of 
energy,  and  of  resolution :  in  a  word,  lack  of  the  proper  fighting  spirit. 
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Byng  presented  a  *  combination  of  tactical  inefficiency  and  faint-hearted 
professional  incompeiency,  utter  personal  inadequacy '  displayed  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  '  give  this  action  a  painful  pre-erainence  in  the  naval 
annals  of  the  century.'  It  was  the  work  of  Hawke  and  Eodney,  together 
wth  others  of  lesser  note,  to  rescue  the  British  navy  from  this  deplorable 
condition  and  to  set  it  on  the  right  path.  To  Lestock's  want  of  heart  a 
fine  antithesis  is  supplied  by  Hawke's  fiery  vigour,  his  energy  and  zeal, 
typified  by  his  daring  swoop  upon  his  prey  in  the  midst  of  the  storms 
find  shoals  of  Quiberon ;  while  Eodney,  the  drill  sergeant  of  the  fleet, 
with  his  skilful  mancBuvring,  his  consummate  skill  in  training  and 
handling  his  fleet,  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  blundering  and 
the  want  of  head  of  Matthews.  Yet  Hawke  must  not  be  set  down  as  a 
mere  fighter  ;  he  too  '  appreciated  the  value  of  form  in  warfare.'  It  was 
not  merely  the  viking  spirit  and  love  of  fighting,  but  a  correct  judgment 
of  the  strategical  necessities,  which  prompted  him  to  close  with  Conflans 
at  Quiberon  despite  all  risks,  while  his  close  watch  over  the  Brest  fleet 
was. 'the  pattern  whereon  were  fi'amed  the  great  blockades  of  the 
Napoleonic  era.' 

It  would  be  easy  to  suggest  some  alternative  contrasts  provided  by 
the  characteristics  of  these  officers.  Thus  Rodney  and  Howe  might  be 
classed  together  as  tacticians  rather  than  strategists,  admirable  officers 
who  yet  fell  short  of  the  highest  class  inasmuch  as  they  lacked  that 
comprehensive  insight  into  the  general  situation  which  distinguished 
Hawke  and  St.  Vincent.  Rodney,  it  may  be  noted,  seems  to  resemble 
far  more  closely  his  able  adversary  de  Guichen  in  being  a  skilled  fighter 
of  batt'cT  rather  than  a  planner  of  campaigns;  both  in  his  merits  and 
his  defects  he  is  of  all  great  English  admirals  nearest  in  type  to  the  great 
French  commanders.  Again,  Rodney  and  St.  Vincent  might  be  ranked 
together  as  disciplinarians ;  it  was  Rodney  who  could  write,  '  I  taught  my 
captains  to  be  officers,'  and  the  standard  of  discipline  both  of  officers  and 
men  in  the  Mediterranean  fleet  under  the  command  of  St.  Vincent,  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  mutinous  and  ill-ordered  ships  of  the 
Channel  fleet  were  one  after  another  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  St.  Vincent's  iron  rule.  It  would,  again,  be  natural  to 
point  out  how  Rodney  and  Howe  are  known  to  the  British  public — so  far 
as  they  are  known  at  all — by  other  than  their  greatest  achievements.  It 
is  not  so  much  from  his  battle  of  1  June  1794  that  Howe  derives  his 
title  to  greatness  as  from  his  brilliant  relief  of  Gibraltar  in  1782  in  face 
of  an  enemy  superior  by  a  third,  from  his  fine  defensive  campaign  against 
D'Estaing  in  North  American  waters  in  1778,  and  from  the  masterly 
tactics  of  28  and  29  May  1794,  by  which  he  wrested  the  weather  gage 
from  Villaret  Joyeuse.  Similarly  Rodney  himself  thought  far  more  of 
the  plan  he  laid  to  beat  de  Guichen  on  17  April  1780— a  skilful  attack  foiled 
by  the  want  of  a  better  code  of  signals  and  the  consequent  blundering  of 
some  of  his  captains — than  of  his  more  famous  victory  of  12  April  1782, 
a  victory  which  after  all  was  largely  due  to  the  captain  of  the  fleet,  Sir 
Charles  Douglas,  to  whom,  rather  than  to  Rodney,  Captain  Mahan  is 
inclined  to  ascribe  the  credit  for  the  celebrated  'breaking  of  the  line.' 
Rodney,  again,  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  failure  to  push  home  the 
advantage  gained   by  that  manoeuvre,  a  failure  which   provoked   such 
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bitter  comments  from  Rodney's  able  second  in  command,  the  gi'eat  Lord 
Hood.  To  Hood  Captain  Maban  does  ample  justice.  *  In  him  was  con- 
summated the  advance  of  the  eighteenth  century ; '  it  was  his  misfortune 
and  the  country's  that  he  should  have  had  just  opportunity  enough  to 
show  how  great  his  powers  were  and  yet  have  been  denied  the  chance 
to  make  full  use  of  them.  Had  he  been  in  command  on  5  Sept.  1781,  it 
is  unlikely  that  Cornwallis  would  have  had  to  surrender  at  Yorktown.' 

Next  to  Hawke,  if  Hood  be  excluded  from  the  comparison,  it  is  Jervis 
who  comes  out  most  favourably.  He  '  rendered  three  great  services  to 
England  '  in  forming  and  disciplining  first  the  Mediterranean  and  then  the 
Channel  fleet  into  the  highest  condition  of  efficiency,  in  winning  the 
battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  at  a  time  when  a  victory  was  '  very  essential  to 
England,'  and  in  stamping  out,  thanks  to  an  iron  nerve  and  will,  the 
plague  of  mutiny  which,  in  1797  and  1798,  threatened  to  sap  the 
efficiency  of  the  fleet.  But  even  greater  was  the  service  which  he 
rendered  in  cutting  loose  from  the  beach  and  keeping  to  sea,  thus  dis- 
carding the  vicious  system  of  Howe  and  Bridport  and  returning  to  Hawke's 
old  plan  in  estaiblishing  over  the  enemy's  fleet  in  Brest  that  vigilant 
watch  which  paralysed  all  the  dispositions  of  the  French.  His  system  of 
blockade  adopted  as  the  universal  plan  of  campaign  was  '  the  system 
that  throttled  the  power  of  the  French  Revolution,'  and, '  as  the  originator 
of  a  decisive  method,  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  considered  the  organiser 
of  ultimate  victory.'  Inferior,  perhaps,  to  Howe  and  Rodney  in  fertility 
of  tactical  idea  and  resource,  he  had  a  complete  grasp  of  the  general 
situation  in  which  they  were  lacking.  The  sketches  of  Saumarez  and 
Pellew  are  somewhat  slighter,  as  indeed  is  fitting,  for,  as  Captain  Mahan 
aptly  says,  '  though  these  were  honourable  among  the  Thirty  yet  they 
attained  not  unto  the  Three.'  Very  interesting  is  the  account  of 
Pellew's  share  in  that  little-known  but  highly  important  campaign  on 
Lake  Champlain  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  of  which  Captain  Mahan  has 
told  the  story  in  the  excellent  chapter  he  contributed  to  the  third  volume 
of  Mr.  Laird  Clowes's  *  Royal  Navy.'  One  would  also  like  to  have  heard 
more  of  the  great  services  which  Saumarez  rendered  when  in  command 
in  the  Baltic  between  1808  and  1812,  but  as  being  mainly  diplomatic 
they  fall  outside  the  scope  of  this  work. 

Two  slight  criticisms  may  perhaps  be  added.  It  would  have  been 
graceful  if  Captain  Mahan  had  more  explicitly  acknowledged  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  works  on  which  the  sketches  are  based — to  Professor  Montagu 
Burrows's  Life  of  Hawke,  for  example.  References  may  be  out  of  place  in 
magazine  articles,  but  when  they  are  reprinted  the  case  is  different. 
Secondly  Captain  Mahan  goes  a  little  too  far  in  his  admiration  for  Nelson 
when  in  his  preface  he  practically  refuses  to  admit  of  any  comparison 
between  Nelson  and  any  other  admiral.  Without  wishing  in  any  way  to 
undervalue  Nelson's  greatness,  it  is  reasonable  to  point  out  that  he  owed 
no  small  share  of  his  success  to  those  who  had  gone  before  him, 
especially  to  St.  Vincent  and  Hood,  and  rather  more  remotely  to 
Rodney  and  Hawke.  They  had  been  the  sowers,  he  reaped  the  harvest. 
Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona.  C.  T.  Atkinson. 
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La  Mdre  des  Trois  Derniers  Bourbons,  Marie- Jos&phe  de  Saxe,  et  la  Coicr 
de  Louis  XV.     Par  Casimik  Stryienski.     (Paris  :  Plon.     1902.) 

M.  Stryienski's  contribution  to  the  series  of  memoirs  and  monographs 
which  is  accumulating  afresh  round  the  miserable  story  of  the  decay  of 
the  old  French  monarchy  possesses  a  certain  interest  of  its  own,  hardly 
however,  as  a  study  of  heredity.  The  last  of  the  Bourbon  kings  shared 
with  his  mother  a  sincere  and  uncompromising  religious  sentiment,  and 
might  perhaps  have  entered  into  her  regret  that  she  could  not  pray  for 
the  soul  of  her  great  kinsman  Maurice  de  Saxe,  inasmuch  as  he  had  died 
an  unconverted  Lutheran.  From  neither  of  his  parents  can  Louis  XVIII 
be  supposed  to  have  derived  the  superficial  cleverness  which  at  times 
relieved  his  natural  grossness  of  disposition.  Louis  XVI,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  M.  Stryienski  observes,  strongly  resembled  his  father  in  the 
apathy  into  which,  but  for  the  courageous  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  of 
the  dauphiness,  the  dauphin  might  have  permanently  sunk  ;  but  the 
unhappy  king  had  in  him  little  or  nothing  of  his  mother's  tenacity  of 
will,  consistency  of  purpose,  and  plain  though  princely  dignity  of  bearing. 
With  these  qualities  rather  than  with  any  force  of  intellect  or  charm  of 
person  it  seems  just  to  credit  Maria  Josepha  of  Saxony,  daughter  of 
Augustus  III,  king  of  Poland,  and  daughter-in-law  to  Louis  XV  of  France. 
It  may  be  added  that  she  was  as  staunch  in  her  attachment  to  the 
interests  of  her  nation  as  in  her  loyalty  towards  those  of  her  adopted 
country,  and  that  she  was  a  good  daughter  and  fond  sister,  besides  being 
a  devoted  wife  and  judicious  daughter-in-law.  It  was  not  only  as  the 
'  preserver '  of  a  dynasty  which  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  seemed  in 
danger  of  extinction  that  she  won  the  heart  of  a  husband  who  had  at  first 
seemed  inclined  to  remain  absolutely  inconsolable,  and  gradually  even 
gained  an  influence  over  her  erratic  father-in-law.  This  influence  she 
never  used  for  any  evil  purpose,  and  but  for  her  own  premature  death  in 
1767 — fifteen  months  after  her  husband  the  dauphin's — it  might  con- 
ceivably have  prevented  the  king  from  lapsing  into  the  last  and  most 
degrading  of  his  self-indulgences.  There  is,  of  course,  no  saying  ;  for  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  dauphiness  had  been  attentive  to  the  advice 
tendered  to  her  on  her  marriage  by  Count  Loss,  the  diplomatist  to  whose 
eflbrts  it  was  partly  due,  and  had  after  a  few  preliminary  hesitations  con- 
trived to  be  on  terms  with  the  marquise  de  Pompadour.  Concerning  the 
private  virtues,  which  in  a  sense  were  public  virtues  also,  of  Maria  Josepha 
(or  '  Pepa,'  as  she  was  called  at  Dresden  and  at  Versailles,  where  her 
sisters-in-law  went  by  less  attractive  pet  names),  M.  Stryienski  has  told  all 
that  needed  to  be  told  in  this  volume.  Indeed,  his  praises  of  the  worthy 
dauphiness,  and  of  her  husband  after  she  had  aroused  in  him  certain 
glimmerings  of  activity,  and  of  their  eldest  son,  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
who  died  as  a  '  Marcellus '  of  ten  years  of  age,  would  have  been  more 
effective  had  they  not  been  so  largely  eked  out  with  elegant  extracts  of  a 
stamp  familiar  to  students  of  the  records  of  court  life  in  all  its  phases. 

Notwithstanding  the  undeniable  merits  of  Maria  Josepha,  it  remains 
true  that,  among  the  score  of  princesses  whose  connexions  and  attractions 
had  been  anxiously  re^dewed  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  wife  for  the 
widowed  dauphin,  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  make  a  choice 
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less  fortunate  for  the  interests  of  France ;  and  this  not  only  or  mainly 
because  of  the  expense  incurred  by  the  royal  treasury  on  behalf  of  her 
Saxon  relations.  Besides  the  subsidy  paid  to  her  father,  Augustus  III, 
which  came  to  an  end  with  the  war  that  had  proved  so  signally  dis- 
astrous to  his  electorate,  this  expenditure  included  the  contributions  in 
support  of  her  brothers,  Xavier  ('  M.  Jean  Sans-terre ')  and  Clement,  and 
her  sister,  Christina  ( '  Mile,  de  la  Gueuserie ' ),  and  in  particular  those 
which  were  absorbed  by  the  first-named  prince-venturer.  His  sister 
was  able  to  obtain  for  him  admission  into  the  French  army,  where 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Saxon  troops  taken  into  his  pay  by 
Louis  XV.  But  his  necessities  were  as  bottomless  as  his  ambitions 
were  shifting  ;  and  though  the  solicitations  as  well  as  the  counsels  which 
he  proffered  to  his  sister  were  as  a  rule  drafted  by  his  dme  damnee, 
Martange,  into  whose  pretensions  Maria  Josepha  seems  to  have  acquired 
a  sufficiently  clear  insight,  they  never  found  her  altogether  inaccessible. 
The  secret  de  la  dauphine,  as,  in  allusion  to  the  name  given  by  the 
late  due  de  Broglie  to  the  intrigues  carried  on  by  Louis  XV  behind  the 
back  of  his  ministers  for  securing  the  crown  of  Poland  to  the  prince  de 
Conti,  M.  Stryienski  calls  the  favourite  scheme  of  Maria  Josepha,  consisted 
of  her  endeavour  to  further  Prince  Xavier's  own  designs  upon  the  same 
coveted  prize.  They  took  the  extraordinary  shape  of  a  plan  according 
to  which  King  Augustus  III  was  to  resign  his  (elective)  crown  in  favour 
of  his  younger  son.  But  how  this  was  intended  to  be  accomplished,  and 
how  and  why  Briihl,  without  whom  his  master  never  lifted  a  finger,  was 
to  prepare  his  own  political  extinction,  remains  a  mystery  more  obscure 
than  the  actual  '  secret  of  the  dauphiness.'  When  the  brief  heyday  of 
Prince  Xavier's  fortunes  unexpectedly  set  in  on  the  death,  in  the  autumn 
of  1763,  of  his  father  Augustus,  by  his  own  elevation  to  the  regency  of 
the  Saxon  electorate,  the  laxity  of  his  rule  in  matters  ecclesiastical  much 
pained  his  sister ;  and  though,  after  his  own  folly  had  brought  him  back 
as  a  pensioner  to  France,  he  still  posed  as  her  confidential  adviser,  he  no 
longer  had  any  political  future  of  his  own. 

These  Polish  schemes  were  nothing  but  bubbles  of  air ;  but  the 
Saxon  marriage  of  the  dauphin,  and  the  popularity  of  the  dauphiness, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  birth  of  her  eldest  son  in 
1751,  and  which  increased  as  between  this  year  and  1756  three  other 
princes  were  added  to  the  royal  family,  could  not  otherwise  than  give 
support  and  persistency  to  the  foreign  policy  in  which  France  in  this 
fatal  period  of  her  history  engaged.  The  biography  of  Maria  Josepha 
thus  merges  insensibly  into  the  history  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  ;  and 
the  misfortunes,  the  fears,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Saxon  electoral  family 
became  part  of  the  burdens  with  which  the  perverse  Pompadour- Bernis 
policy  had  loaded  France.  I  say  the  hopes,  for  although  the  Versailles 
treaty  between  France  and  Austria  of  1  May  1757  stipulated  for  a 
portion  only  of  the  gains  which  were  to  accrue  to  the  Saxon  elector  out 
of  the  intended  partition  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  Briihl,  empty-headed 
as  he  was,  cannot  be  censured  very  severely  for  having  cherished  aspira- 
tions which  his  master's  great  allies  were  prepared  in  a  large  measure 
to  satisfy.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  delightful  naivete  in  his  sugges- 
tion to  Fontenay,  the  faithful  and  capable  Saxon  ambassador  at  the 
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French  court,  that  the  misfortunes  of  Saxony  furnished  the  government 
of  Louis  XV  with  an  excellent  opportunity  '  for  establishing  us  as  a  third 
power  able  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  houses  of  Austria  and 
Brandenburg.'  To  such  pretensions  the  French  foreign  office  turned  a 
deaf  ear,  civilly  pointing  out  that  the  only  policy  Saxony  had  to  pursue 
was  to  wait  in  patience  for  the  successes  of  her  allies,  and  for  such 
compensations  as  they  might  be  prepared  to  grant  her.  As  for  the 
direct  sacrifices  entailed  upon  the  French  treasury  by  the  Saxon  alliance, 
they  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  pensions  and  other  subventions 
pai^  to  Maria  Josepha's  kinsfolk.  Louis  XV  raised  at  his  own  cost  a 
regiment  called  Boyal  Saxon,  composed  of  the  soldiers  of  the  former  Saxon 
army  who  had  deserted  the  Prussian  colours  ;  and  the  number  of  Saxon 
troops  in  his  pay  over  whom  Prince  Xavier  was  placed  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  amounted  to  a  total  of  10,000.  They  did  excellent 
service  at  Liitzelberg  in  1758  and  elsewhere ;  but  the  strain  of  the 
war,  in  which  the  grievances  of  Saxony  played  so  conspicuous  a  part, 
had  as  early  as  1758  become  greater  than  could  be'  borne  by  one  of  its 
chief  authors,  Bernis,  His  successor,  Choiseul,  was  far  less  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  interests  of  Saxony  (his  action  ultimately  became 
known  as  bitterly  opposed  to  the  influence  of  Maria  Josepha  at  Ver- 
sailles) ;  and  for  the  support  of  her  endeavours  on  behalf  of  her  family 
the  dauphiness  had  no  choice  but  to  appeal  direct  to  the  goodwill  of 
the  marquise  de  Pompadour.  But  though  the  latter  retained  her 
influence  till  her  death,  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  great  war  in  which 
she  had  done  so  much  to  engage  France,  she  was,  while  it  endured,  as 
impotent  to  change  its  course  as  she  was  unable  to  avert  the  minor  issue, 
which  could  not  have  troubled  her  deeply,  of  the  collapse  of  all  the 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  Saxon  court. 

M.  Strjienski  has,  inter  alia,  made  good  use  of  the  very  curious  and 
entertaining  memoirs  of  Martange,  recently  noticed  in  this  Review,' 
and  has  added  new  information  from  an  interesting  series  of  letters 
addressed  by  Maria  Josepha  to  her  brother  Xavier,  and  preserved, 
together  with  his  replies  and  part  of  the  correspondence  between 
Martange  and  her  sister  Christina,  in  the  Charles  Sienkiewicz  collection 
in  the  Polish  library  at  Paris.  In  a  volume  like  the  present  personalia 
are  of  paramount  importance,  and  M.  Stryienski  would  not  have  done 
ill  to  condense  further.  It  is  unnecessary  to  criticise  M.  Stryienski's 
incidental  summary  narrative  of  parts  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  It 
seems,  however,  an  odd  expression  (p.  185)  that  Augustus  III  on  16  Oct. 
1756  '  surrendered  with  the  whole  of  his  army,'  before  the  king  took 
his  departure  for  Warsaw.  And,  by  the  way,  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
understand  why  the  same  unlucky  king  should  be  ci-edited  (p.  227,  note) 
with  having  made  '  concessions  to  the  Lutherans '  when  he  chose  his 
prime  minister  from  among  their  number.  A.  W.  Ward. 

'  English  Historical  Review,  vol.  xv.  pp.  177-180. 
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Robespierre  :  a  Study.     By  Hilaike  Belloc,  B.A.     (London  : 
Nisbet.     1901.) 

Mb.  Belloc  has  imagination  and  the  power  of  giving  reality  and  life  to 
the  scenes  and  men  he  describes,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  an  irritating 
and  pretentious  style,  he  has  written  a  book  which  is  interesting  and 
readable.  But  if  he  had  taken  a  little  less  pains  to  avoid  the  simple,  the 
intelligible,  the  appropriate  word,  a  little  pains  more  to  improve  his 
grammar,  if  he  had  been  less  anxious  to  say  what  has  the  air  of  suggesting 
more  than  meets  the  eye,  if  only  he  did  not  believe  himself  to  be,  what 
according  to  him  Eobespierre  was  not,  '  a  master  of  great  phrase,'  how 
much  labour  he  might  have  spared  himself,  how  much  less  irritation 
he  would  have  caused  his  reader !  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  in  the 
determination  to  be  graphic  and  picturesque  Mr.  Belloc  should  add  details 
to  his  descriptions  often  fanciful  and  occasionally  at  variance  with  the 
evidence  of  eye-witnesses.  So,  for  instance,  when  he  describes  the  6th  of 
October  in  a  passage  which  we  will  quote  as  no  unfair  example  of  the 
author's  strange  constructions  and  sententious  affectation  : 

When  the  palace  had  been  entered,  and  when,  after  the  hungry  night,  the 
violence  of  the  morning  had  compelled  the  court  to  follow  down  to  the  capital, 
the  capture  of  the  king  whom  the  populace  thus  brought  with  them  through  the 
continuing  rain  was  but  a  part  of  their  achievement.  They  brought  also  the 
oratory  and  the  metaphysics  of  the  assembly  to  the  middle  place  where  the 
history  and,  therefore,  the  stuff  and  power  of  France  resided.  The  orators 
addressed  an  audience  worthy  of  them,  so  that  they  caught  substance  from  the 
complexity  of  the  crowds  ;  the  metaphysicians  found  their  formvUae  turned  into 
a  gospel,  because  the  people  are  the  makers  of  religion.  Versailles  stood  upon  a 
monotonous,  unfruitful  century  of  splendour,  symmetry,  and  mechanical  decay. 
It  was  a  violent  artifice  run  up  by  mere  wealth  suddenly  in  a  forest.  Paris  was 
fifteen  hundred  years,  a  dense  soU  of  dead  things  transformed  and  fermenting. 

The  continuing  rain  is  no  doubt  intended  to  add  to  the  dreariness  of  the 
scene.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  6  Oct.  1789  was  one  of  those  days,  so  calm, 
pure,  and  bright,  which  in  early  autumn  sometimes  follow  a  storm  of  rain. 
L'air,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  agitait  a  peine  les  arbres,  et  le  soleil  avail  assez 
d'iclat  pour  ne  laisser  rien  de  sombre  dans  la  campagne.  The  squalid 
triumph  in  which  the  mob  led  their  king,  the  humiliation  of  royalty,  must 
have  been  all  the  more  striking  from  the  contrast  with  the  bright 
indifference  of  nature  to  human  passion. 

It  is  a  bold  thing  for  the  biographer  and  admirer  of  Danton  to 
attempt  an  apologetic  life  of  his  rival  and  enemy,  but  Mr.  Belloc  grasps 
his  nettle  with  commendable  energy.  He  allows  that  Eobespierre  by 
his  attitude  in  the  Convention  determined  the  fate  of  the  Dantonists. 
'  Nevertheless,'  he  adds,  '  he  did  not  lead,  he  yielded.  The  proofs  of  it 
are  wholly  moral,  but  they  are  convincing.  Consider  that  he  had  not 
yet,  and  did  not  in  moments  far  more  perilous,  sacrifice  any  one  to  his 
mere  ambition '(p.  293).  Mr.  Belloc  admits  that  St.  Just,  his  faithful 
follower  and  intimate  ally,  was  the  most  determined  and  active  enemy 
of  Danton  ;  but  he  says  that,  though  there  is  no  evidence  what  part 
Robespierre  took  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  when  the  arrest  of  the 
men  who  had  dared  to  suggest  some  moderation  in  bloodshed  was 
determined,  this  much  may  be  conjectured  :  '  that  he  protested,  hesitated, 

qq2 
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then  yielded,  and  having  yielded  went  the  full  length  of  his  fall,  con- 
sented to  help  in  every  way,  and  despatched  a  business  that  troubled  him 
like  a  crime.'  If  this  were  all  that  could  be  urged  in  defence  of  Robes- 
pierre, it  would  be  unnecessary  to  state  the  case  against  the  man  who 
could  sign,  without  emotion,  the  order  for  the  arrest — in  other  words,  the 
death  warrant — of  Lucie  Desmoulins,  of  the  innocent  girl  whose  only 
offence  was  to  be  the  widow  of  his  friend  and  victim.  But  Mr.  Belloc 
does  not  forget  the  one  piece  of  real  evidence  which  can  be  produced  in 
favour  of  his  client — the  assertion  of  Billaud  Varennes  on  9  Thennidor 
that  when  he  proposed  the  arrest  of  Danton  he  was  angrily  resisted  by 
Robespierre.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  author  that  he  should  apparently 
attach  little  importance  to  this  very  material  circumstance  and  should 
rely  chiefly  on  a  rhetorical  flourish. 

Mr.  BelloCj  following  the  other  counsel  for  the  defence,  led  by  the 
voluminous  M.  Hamel,  is  perhaps  more  successful  in  arguing  that  the 
fearful  activity  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  after  the  law  of  22  Prairial 
had  been  passed,  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  colleagues  of  the 
Incorruptible  One  than  to  himself.  Yet  the  memory  of  Robespierre  will 
for  ever  remain  as  closely  connected  with  the  Terror  as  that  of  Danton 
with  the  massacres  of  September.  Not  all  the  apologetic  ink  which  ever 
flowed  will  obliterate  the  red  stain  which  defiles  both  names. 

The  facts  on  which  the  final  verdict  of  posterity  must  be  based  are 
indisputable.  Robespierre  was  the  apologist  of  the  massacres  of  September ; 
he  only  regretted  that  one  innocent  victim  should  have  perished  in  that 
great  triumph  of  popular  justice  When  the  majority  of  the  Convention 
instituted,  if  not,  as  Desmoulins  had  suggested,  a  committee  of  mercy,  yet 
one  to  facilitate  the  release  of  innocent  prisoners,  it  was  Robespierre  who 
procured  the  repeal  of  this  measure  and  the  expulsion  of  Camille  from  the 
Jacobins.  If  he  did  not  openly  attack  Danton  he  used  against  him  the 
gift  in  which  he  excelled  of  insidious  suggestion,  and  he  inspired  or 
permitted  the  malignant  and  mendacious  indictment  preferred  against 
him  by  St.  Just,  and  prevented  the  Assembly  from  listening  to  the  defence 
of  the  accused.  It  was  he  who  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  power,  when 
he  believed  himself  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  struck  at  science,  virtue, 
and  innocence  in  the  persons  of  Lavoisier,  Malesherbes,  and  Madame 
Elisabeth.  It  was  he  who  established  throughout  the  country  popular 
commissions  to  judge  all  citizens  who,  being  neither  above  the  age  of  sixty 
nor  infirm,  lived  in  idleness  and  dared  to  criticise  the  revolution.  He  it 
was  who  devised  and  carried  the  law  of  22  Prairial,  that  code  of  legalised 
and  systematic  murder  which  in  forty-nine  days  sent  1,376  victims  to 
the  scaffold.  Very  possibly,  as  Mr.  Belloc  maintains,  he  only  meant 
to  use  this  weapon  to  rid  himself  of  his  opponents  on  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  and  of  the  surviving  Dantonists  and  Hebertists,  but 
meantime  he  was  not  ill-pleased  that  in  the  hands  of  men  like  Collot 
d'Herbois  and  Billaud  Varennes  it  should  shed  a  flood  of  innocent  blood. 
He  perhaps  remembered  the  advice  given  to  his  prince  by  Machiavelli  to 
win  popular  gratitude  and  to  escape  the  odium  of  past  severity  by 
sacrificing  the  instruments  of  his  cruelty,  when  cruelty  had  done  its  work 
and  mercy  became  politic.  It  may  be  that  he  kept  in  the  background 
during  the  six  weeks  before  his  fall,  intending  to  come  forward  as  the 
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pacificator  and  saviour  of  society.  Mr.  Belloc  would  have  us  believe  that 
Robespierre  retired  to  his  tents  disgusted  with  bloodshed  that  he  was 
powerless  to  prevent.  But  he  would  have  been  irresistible  as  the  champion 
of  clemency  ;  he  would  have  been  carried  to  greater  heights  of  power  by 
the  wave  of  popular  feeling  which  made  the  triumph  of  Collot  d'Herbois 
and  Billaud  Varennes,  of  Tallien  and  Fouche  instrumental  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Terror.  The  man  who  had  combated  atheism  and  destroyed  the 
Hebertists,  who  had  put  to  death  Chaumette  and  was  the  enemy  of 
Fouche — for  the  future  owner  of  Ferrieres  and  of  sixteen  millions  had 
distinguished  himself  as  the  preacher  of  communism — had  done  much  to 
conciliate  the  middle  classes ;  it  was  forgotten  that  he  too  had  once 
taught  that  the  rich  are  of  necessity  the  enemies  of  the  people.  Besides, 
*  rich  '  is  a  relative  term.  Mr.  Belloc,  like  some  other  Jacobin  apologists, 
attempts  to  exalt  Robespierre's  moral  at  the  expense  of  his  intellectual 
qualities.  Unfortunately  it  is  an  easier  task  to  decry  the  latter  than  to 
raise  our  opinion  of  the  former.  P.  F.  Willekt. 

Life  of  Napoleon  I.    By  J.  Holland  Rose.     (London  :  Bell.     1902.) 

An  ideal  life  of  Napoleon  will  probably  never  be  written,  unless  in  the 
very  improbable  case  of  new  disclosures  leading  to  a  fairly  general  agree- 
lent  as  to  the  essence   of  his  character.     An  adequate  history  of  the 
[times  in  which  he  played  the  leading  part,  though  an  enormous  task,  is 
[yet  a  feasible  one.    Indeed,  it  has  been  attempted  already  with  a  certain 
{measure  of  success  :  glaring  as  are  the  faults  of  Thiers's  work,  it  does 
[cover  the  ground.     In  a  history  the  personahty  of  the  chief  actors,  though 
[it   cannot  be  ignored,   is   not   the   leading   subject.     The   facts   of  the 
*eninsular  war,  for  instance,  can  be  ascertained,  and  will  be  narrated 
['substantially  in  the  same  way,  by  an  honest  historian,  whether  he  con- 
jBiders  Napoleon's  intervention  in  Spain  to  have  been  that  of  a  liberating 
kangel   or  of  a   treacherous    aggressor.      It  is  otherwise    when    history 
jtakes  the  biographical  form.     Then  the  author's  primary  purpose  is  to 
set   forth  his  hero's  character;  and  though  he  narrates  the  historical 
Bvents   in   which   his    hero    was    concerned,    he    makes    them   rather 
the  background  of  a  portrait  than  the  main  subject  of  his  picture.     No 
)ne  will  undertake  a  biography  without  having  on  the  whole  a  sympathy 
ith  its  subject,  as  well  as  admiration  for  him — unless  indeed  he  is 
inspired  by  an  energy  of  hatred  which  sets  him  at  least  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  true  attitude  of  historic  impartiaUty.     Many  personages  whose 
lives  are  written  have  no  doubt  exhibited  characters  simple  and  easy  to 
understand,  about  which  no  great  difference  of  estimate  is  possible  ;  or 
the  events  which  they  influenced  have  not  been  such  as  to  arouse  active 
partisanship  for  or  against  them.      But   when  a  man   has  played    a 
very  great  part  in  very  momentous  history,  and  ftis  displayed  a  nature 
with  very  strongly  marked  features,  a  biographer  practically  must  form  an 
estimate  ;  and  this  will  on  the  average  displease  half  his  readers.     What- 
ever the  merits  of  his  work  in  careful  research  or  in  literary  brilliancy,  it 
will  not  satisfy  the  many  who  regard  as  fundamentally  wrong  his  concep- 
tion of  the  personage  with  whom  he  is  dealing. 

If  ever  a  human  being  existed  in  relation  to  whom  these  difficulties  in 
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the  biographer's  task  are  overwhelming,  Napoleon  was  the  man.  Every 
element  of  his  personality  was  in  extreme,  abilities,  force  of  will,  ascendency 
over  others ;  every  circumstance  of  his  position  gave  his  actions  a 
wide-spread  importance.  He  trampled  most  of  Europe  under  the  wheels 
of  his  chariot.  Was  it  the  triumphal  progress  of  a  beneficent  demi-god, 
scattering  blessings  around  him  at  the  cost  of  some  present  suffering,  or 
was  it  the  Juggernaut  car  of  a  selfish  conqueror  ?  Of  course  these  are 
the  extremes,  and  no  one  possessed  of  ordinary  sobriety  of  historical 
judgment  will  accept  either  view  without  qualification,  but  still  one  or 
the  other  must  prevail.  We  may  put  out  of  court  those  who  are  willing, 
in  the  teeth  of  all  evidence,  to  accept  as  gospel  Napoleon's  own  account 
of  himself  and  his  actions.  Their  blindness  may  be  more  respectable  than 
the  malignity  of  the  filthy  scribblers  who  imputed  to  Napoleon  the 
villanies  of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs  and  the  atrocities  of  the  Borgias  ;  but  it 
is  equally  fatal  to  anything  like  reasonable  biography.  No  rational  man 
deems  Napoleon  faultless,  though  there  may  fairly  be  a  variety  of  opinions 
as  to  the  shade  of  blackness  attaching  to  particular  acts  ;  and  no  one  deems 
him  a  monster  who  delighted  in  evil  for  its  own  sake.  But  even  within 
these  narrower  limits  there  is  room  for  a  difference  of  estimate  which  goes 
to  the  very  root  of  historical  judgment.  Was  Napoleon  a  great  and  good 
man,  estimable  in  spite  of  conspicuous  misdeeds,  with  ideals  not  always 
perfectly  wise,  but  still  honestly  conceived  and  pursued  for  the  benefit  of 
others  ?  Or  was  he  at  bottom  a  selfish  adventurer,  detestable  in  spite 
of  his  brilliant  powers,  with  ideals  of  personal  aggrandisement  that  only 
incidentally  brought  in  their  train  some  good  to  the  world  ?  It  is  partly 
a  question  of  evidence:  what  is  the  legitimate  inference  from  given 
actions  as  to  the  motives  and  character  of  the  doer  of  them  ?  It  is  still 
more  a  question  of  morals :  is  one  prepared  to  accept  the  principles  of 
Carlylean  hero-worship,  and  forgive  everything  to  a  strong  and  capable 
ruler  ?  Or  must  one  condemn  selfishness,  faithlessness,  indifference  to 
human  suffering,  as  crimes  against  God  and  man?  So  long  as  this 
irreconcilable  difference  remains  as  to  the  fundamental  ideas  according 
to  which  Napoleon  is  to  be  judged,  no  biography  of  him  can  be  universally 
acceptable. 

Mr.  Rose's  *  Life '  has,  within  certain  limits,  very  great  merits.  It 
gives  an  excellently  condensed  history  of  the  great  events  with  which 
Napoleon  was  concerned,  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  a  vast  mass  of 
material,  published  and  unpublished.  His  estimate  of  Napoleon's  public 
character,  as  statesman  and  general,  is  not  that  of  a  partisan.  He  ranges 
himself  on  the  side  of  Napoleon's  admirers,  but  by  no  means  with  his 
worshippers.  Napoleon's  crimes  receive  their  due  meed  of  reprobation, 
though  they  are  treated  as  grievous  blemishes  rather  than  as  indicating 
the  true  nature  of  the  man.  Napoleon's  enemies,  those  who  regard  his 
character  with  abhoft-ence  tempered  by  reluctant  admiration  of  his 
powers,  may  read  Mr.  Rose's  biography  without  finding  themselves  in 
that  attitude  of  perpetual  antagonism  to  the  author's  main  thesis  which 
is  fatal  to  any  genuine  satisfaction  in  reading  a  book.  The  limits  which 
Mr.  Rose  assigns  to  himself  are,  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  perfectly 
reasonable.  In  calling  his  work  a  biography  he  justifies  beforehand  his 
omission  to  narrate  things  which,  however  important  in  their  general 
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efifect  on  Napoleon's  career,  lay  outside  the  range  of  his  own  personal 
action.  So  long  as  their  effect  is  indicated  a  mere  mention  is  sufficient, 
even  of  events  so  great  and  far-reaching  as  Trafalgar.  It  is,  however,  at 
least  doubtful  whether  a  professed  biographer  should  say  as  little  about 
personal  character  as  Mr.  Eose  has  said.  Assuredly  the  pubHc  actions 
of  a  great  man  are  of  much  higher  importance  than  personal  details :  the 
latter  may  be  ignored  altogether  in  a  history  of  his  times.  No  one,  for 
instance,  could  pretend  that  the  fact  that  the  younger  Pitt  drank  too  much 
port  wine  throws  any  light  on  his  career  as  a  statesman.  Thiers  or  Alison 
would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  omitting  all  reference  to  Napoleon's 
fugitive  amours,  which  never  influenced  his  policy,  as  has  often  happened 
with  other  rulers,  or  even  distracted  his  attention.  But  if  the  author's 
point  of  view  is  biographical,  he  can  afford  to  ignore  traits  of  private 
character  only  if  they  throw  no  light  on  more  public  conduct.  Napoleon 
notoriously  won  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  many  of  those  brought  into 
contact  with  him.  Had  he  real  gifts  of  sympathy,  or  was  it  all  consum- 
mate acting,  or  was  it  due  to  sheer  force  of  will  taking  captive  less  strong 
natures?  He  was  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  skill  and  audacity  with 
which  he  enlisted  high-sounding  phrases  in  support  of  his  own  views. 
Did  he  really  believe  his  own  rodomontade,  or  did  he  consciously  seek 
to  deceive  ?  He  could  exhibit  furious  indignation  if  anything  was  said 
or  done  which  crossed  his  wishes.  Was  the  rage  real,  or  simulated  in 
order  to  make  himself  feared  ?  Evidence  might  be  cited  in  support  of 
any  opinion  about  his  temper,  or  his  truthfulness,  or  the  sources  of  his 
personal  fascination ;  and  obviously  our  judgment  as  to  his  political 
career  may  be  materially  affected  by  our  estimate  of  his  character  in 
these  respects. 

Mr.  Eose  gives  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  Napoleon's  youth. 
He  discredits  the  story,  for  which  Napoleon's  own  statement  at  his 
marriage  is  largely  responsible,  that  he  was  the  eldest  of  Charles  and 
Letitia  Buonaparte's  children.  All  the  more  illustrative,  then,  of  his 
character  is  the  fact  that,  from  his  father's  death,  he  superseded  Joseph 
as  the  acting  head  of  the  family.  Everything  recorded  of  him  attests  the 
precocity  of  his  energy  and  will  power.  While  still  almost  a  boy  he 
forced  himself  to  the  front  in  the  faction  fights  then  raging  in  Corsica.  For 
the  sake  of  them  he  broke  his  military  leave  more  than  once,  and  with 
characteristic  audacity  retrieved  his  forfeited  position  by  going  straight  to 
Paris  in  the  crisis  of  the  Eevolution.  A  lad  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  devoid 
of  the  ordinary  human  affections  would  be  an  impossible  monster ;  and 
among  men  of  what  are  called  the  Latin  races  the  most  universal  of  such 
sentiments  is  the  son's  love  for  his  mother.  Napoleon  certainly  retained 
all  his  life  through  a  very  real  affection  for  his  mother,  and  his  care  for 
the  advancement  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  is  all  the  more  likely  to  have 
been  originally  prompted  by  genuine  family  feeling,  because  most  of 
them  proved  to  be  of  little  worth.  Whether  his  early  love  affairs,  even 
that  with  Caroline  de  Colombier  about  which  Mr.  Eose  waxes  idyllic, 
indicate  anything  higher  than  mere  animal  passion  may  be  doubted. 
His  estimate  of  women  was  always  extremely  low,  and  was  expressed  with 
insulting  frankness  ;  nor  did  female  influence  ever  weigh  with  him. 
Later  in  life,  indeed,  he  realised  that  Josephine  was  his  sincerest  friend, 
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and  developed  a  real  regard  for  her,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  his 
being  perpetually  unfaithful,  and  ultimately  repudiating  her  for  the 
convenience  of  his  ambition. 

Mr.  Rose  blows  to  the  winds  the  fables  which  Bonapartist  writers 
have  made  current  about  the  famous  siege  of  Toulon.  The  idea  of 
attacking  the  fort  which  was  the  key  of  the  defence  was  obvious  on  the 
face  of  things,  and  had  in  fact  been  agreed  on  before  Napoleon  joined 
the  besieging  army,  to  step  into  the  shoes  of  the  artillery  commandant, 
who  had  just  been  badly  wounded.  As  such  he  did  his  work  admirably, 
but  he  was  not  the  inspiring  genius  of  the  whole  scheme.  Nor,  indeed, 
was  the  capture  of  Toulon  difficult  when  attempted  in  the  right  way, 
the  motley  defending  force  being  too  small  to  hold  the  very  extensive 
works.  Similarly  Mr.  Rose  shows  how  baseless  was  the  French  assertion 
that  England  had  been  scheming  to  keep  Toulon  :  the  English  troops 
were  only  one-eighth  of  the  very  inadequate  garrison.  It  is  true  that 
Pitt  objected  to  a  Bourbon  prince  coming  to  Toulon,  but  this  was  really 
a  sign  of  his  fidelity  to  the  royalist  cause,  which  would  have  been  injured 
by  the  presence  of  a  personally  unpopular  prince.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
Mr.  Rose,  who  has  searched  the  English  state  papers  more  thoroughly 
than  any  previous  writer,  exposes  the  absurdity  of  the  incessant  accusa- 
tions against  England  with  which  French  newspapers,  from  the  Terror 
onwards,  were  regularly  supplied.  English  policy  was  sometimes  weak, 
sometimes  dilatory ;  but  it  was  on  the  whole  both  honest  and  unselfish 
throughout  the  great  struggle. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rose  disposes  with  equal  good  sense  of  the 
legends  circulated  by  Napoleon's  enemies,  that  he  had  the  wounded  in 
Syria  poisoned  in  order  to  facilitate  the  retreat,  and  that  while  in  Egypt 
he  openly  professed  Mohammedanism.  Doubtless  he  sought  to  conciliate 
the  Egyptians  by  showing  sympathy  with  their  creed,  but  his  whole 
history  shows  that  religion  was  for  him  merely  a  valuable  instrument  of 
government,  not  a  real  spiritual  force.  This,  as  Mr.  Rose  well  points 
out,  was  his  motive  for  the  Concordat  with  the  Pope  and  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  Catholicism  in  France.  It  fell  in  with  the  wishes  of  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  and  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  put  to  his  credit,  but 
only  to  his  credit  as  a  ruler  who  realised  that  this  measure  would  please 
his  subjects  and  make  for  tranquilUty. 

Mr.  Rose's  military  narrative  is  excellent,  though  his  limits  compel 
him  to  be  brief.  He  knows  better  than  to  adopt  any  of  the  legends 
invented  to  exalt  one  whose  military  genius  certainly  needed  no  artificial 
glorification.  He  gives,  for  instance,  due  credit  to  Davout  for  his  victory 
at  Auerstadt  against  heavy  odds,  rather  than  to  Napoleon  for  winning 
the  simultaneous  battle  of  Jena  with  a  preponderance  of  nearly  two  to 
one  in  his  favour.  And  he  was  the  first  to  thin  Napoleon's  laurels  of 
1796,  by  showing  ^  from  the  despatches  of  the  English  officer  at  the 
Austrian  headquarters  how  grossly  Napoleon  had  overrated  the  strength  of 
his  enemies.  But  he  makes  his  readers  realise  the  brilliancy  of 
Napoleon's  strategic  conceptions,  while  ruthlessly  exposing  the  Hes  by 
which  Napoleon  sought  to  stimulate  his  soldiers  to  even  greater  exertions. 
While  pointing  out  that  Marengo  was  won  by  Desaix  and  Kellerman, 
'  In  the  English  Historical  Beview,  January  and  AprU  1899. 
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Mr.  Eose  still  corsiders  the  campaign  a  masterpiece.  If  nothing  had  been 
at  stake  except  Italy,  it  might  perhaps  be  so  regarded :  success  may  in  war 
be  held  to  justify  running  a  great  risk,  and  the  stroke  was  undoubtedly 
a  startling  one.  But  it  was  Hohenhnden  that  brought  Austria  to  her 
knees,  as  Mr.  Eose  himself  remarks,  apparently  without  perceiving  that 
Hohenlinden  might  have  been  fought  five  or  six  months  earher,  and 
peace  secured  without  the  pageantry  of  Marengo.  On  the  Waterloo 
campaign,  which  is  treated  more  fully  as  the  final  catastrophe,  Mr. 
Eose  is  specially  good.  He  steers  his  way  successfully  through  the 
enormous  mass  of  more  or  less  discordant  narratives,  made  all  the  more 
difficult  to  interpret  by  the  amount  of  angry  controversy  and  ingenious 
special  pleading  which  has  been  accumulated  round  them.  Mr.  Eose 
not  only  understands  Waterloo,  but  can  make  his  readers  understand  it 
also. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  administrative  achievements  of  Napoleon's 
rule  in  France  were  very  great,  though  opinions  differ  materially,  first  as 
to  the  share  in  them  to  be  credited  to  Napoleon  personally,  secondly  as 
to  the  spirit  which  dictated  them.  He  accepted,  and  could  not  have 
avoided  accepting,  the  main  results  of  the  Eevolution,  the  destruction  of 
class  privilege,  equality  before  the  law,  and  liberty  in  the  French  sense 
— that  is,  the  right  of  the  majority  to  have  their  way.  And  he  found 
existing  a  centralised  administrative  system,  mainly  inherited  from  the 
ancien  regime,  which  both  suited  the  French  and  enabled  him,  when 
once  in  power,  to  work  the  machine  effectually.  Much  was  added  under 
his  reign,  notably  the  civil  code  which  bears  Napoleon's  name,  though  it 
had  been  drafted  under  the  Directory.  Mr.  Eose  attributes  to  Napoleon 
a  large  share  both  in  finally  settling  the  code,  which  is  the  most  doubtful 
point,  and  in  other  matters  which  more  obviously  bear  the  Napoleonic 
stamp.  He  also  takes  the  favourable  view  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  these 
measures  were  conceived  ;  and  if  we  admit  the  premise  that  despotism  in 
Napoleon's  hands  was  the  only  conceivable  regime  under  which  France 
could  thrive,  we  cannot  deny  to  his  government  a  high  meed  of  praise 
for  effectiveness.  The  only  measure  which  produced  wide-spread 
discontent  was  the  conscription,  and  that  was  due  to  Napoleon's  other 
character  as  a  conqueror.  Given  that  a  heavy  blood-tax  was  to  be 
exacted,  it  was  probably  levied  without  unfairness  or  needless  pressure. 
What  Napoleon's  admirers  fail  to  see,  Mr.  Eose  to  a  certain  extent 
among  them,  is  that,  the  premise  assumed  being  untrue,  his  administra- 
tion was  in  the  long  ran  injurious.  Whether  Napoleon  honestly  be- 
lieved his  measures  to  be  beneficial,  or  merely  adopted  such  as  would 
strengthen  himself,  he  did  in  fact  bequeath  to  subsequent  times  a  system 
which  places  nearly  everything  in  France  at  the  mercy  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Eose's  style  is  not  faultless :  the  temptation  of  a  telling  phrase 
is  occasionally  too  much  for  him.  Napoleon  exposing  himself  to  great 
danger  at  Areola  suggests  to  him  the  legendary  exploit  of  Horatius,  and 
he  forgets  that  he  has  just  before  pointed  out  how  better  tactics  would 
have  obviated  any  need  for  thus  setting  an  example  of  courage.  He 
thinks  that  England  might  have  stood  out  for  better  terms  in  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  and  so  he  declares  our  diplomacy  to  have  been  '  the  laughing- 
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stock  of  the  world ' — the  world  which,  if  it  could  divert  its  attention  from 
the  game  of  grab  which  was  going  on  in  resettling  Germany,  was  grateful 
to  England  for  allowing  formal  peace  to  prevail  for  a  time.  He  describes 
Napoleon's  easy  successes  in  Egypt  and  ignominious  failure  in  Syria  as 
'  oriental  adventures  that  were  to  recall  the  exploits  of  Alexander.'  He 
endorses  the  claptrap  about  the  French  being  '  a  nation  of  free  men  deter- 
mined to  free  the  millions  beyond  their  frontiers.'  But  that  these  are 
faults  of  style,  not  failures  of  historical  judgment,  is  evident.  Whatever 
hopes  of  oriental  conquest  may  have  floated  before  Napoleon's  imagination, 
whatever  dreams  of  universal  brotherhood  may  have  been  cherished  by 
the  few  pure  enthusiasts  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Rose  gives  fairly  the  truth 
as  to  what  actually  happened.  Whether  he  is  justified  in  giving  Napoleon 
credit  for  the  formation  of  true  nationalities  in  Italy  and  Germany  is  a 
doubtful  question,  which  must  be  answered  according  to  one's  general 
estimate  of  Napoleon's  character.  Hekefobd  B.  George. 


Mes  Souvenirs :  I.  Les  D&buts  de  Vlndependance  italierme.  II.  La 
Guerre  de  Crimie  et  la  Cour  de  Napoleon  III.  Par  le  Comte  de 
Reiset.     (Paris :  Plon.     1901,  1902.) 

The  first  volume  of  Comte  de  Reiset's  memoirs,  compiled  from  his  papers 
with  the  assistance  of  his  relative  Robinet  de  Clery,  deals  with  the  diplo- 
matist's uneventful  residence  at  Rome  under  Gregory  XVI,  as  attache  of 
the  French  embassy,  and  with  his  more  exciting  experiences  at  Turin  in 
the  last  years  of  Carlo  Alberto  and  the  first  years  of  Vittorio  Emanuele  II 
as  first  secretary  and  charge  d'affaires.  Arriving  at  Turin  in  May  1848, 
when  the  war  with  Austria  was  in  progress,  he  represented  France  in  the 
absence  of  his  chief  at  a  critical  period.  Thus  he  had  to  protest  against 
the  annexation  of  Mentone  and  Roquebrune,  he  went  to  protect  French 
interests  at  Milan  when  Carlo  Alberto  retreated  thither,  and  he  inter- 
viewed Radetzky,  whose  troops  he  saw  enter  that  city.  He  was  sub- 
sequently with  the  king  of  Sardinia  at  Alessandria  and  witnessed  the 
terrible  scenes  at  Novara  after  that  sovereign's  defeat.  With  Vittorio 
Emanuele  II  he  was  on  intimate  terms  ;  the  future  king  of  Italy  used 
to  visit  him  at  night  in  disguise,  and  gave  him  a  graphic  account  of 
his  father's  abdication.  But  he  had  not  a  high  opinion  of  the  re 
galantuomo,  whose  ignorance,  vulgarity,  selfishness,  and  numerous 
intrigues  contrasted  strangely  with  the  dignity  of  Carlo  Alberto,  consoling 
his  exile  at  Oporto  with  the  study  of  Portuguese  history  and  the  perusal 
of  Plutarch.  The  book  contains  much  padding  ;  thus  the  author  had 
no  personal  knowledge  of  Carlo  Alberto's  career  before  1848,  which  is  yet 
related  at  great  length  (pp.  29-111),  and  is  only  relieved  by  some  excerpts 
from  Marie  Louise's  correspondence  with  Napoleon  I.  It  is  amusing  to 
find  the  latter  talking  of  Louis  XVI  as  mon  jpauvre  oncle.  The  author 
gives  us  a  clever  sketch  of  Gioberti,  *  an  unpractical  dreamer,  who  loved 
applause  like  a  prima  donna,''  and  he  has  some  personal  reminiscences  of 
Louis  PhiUppe,  the  present  grand-duke  of  Luxemburg,  Robilant,  the  real 
author  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  whom  he  helped  to  nurse  at  Novara,  and 
Silvio  PeUico,  whose  verses  he  mistranslates  (p.  452).  His  own  poUtical 
views  were  in  favour  of  an  Italian  confederation,  and  he  advised  Vittorio 
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Emanuele  not  to  offend  the  catholics  by  aiming  at  an  occupation  of 
Eome.  He  has  a  poor  opinion  of  the  Itahan  character,  and  brings  out 
the  French  sentiments  of  the  deputies  from  Savoy,  which  had  no  direct 
interest  in  the  war  but  was  valuable  to  Piedmont  as  '  a  nursery  of  excel- 
lent soldiers,'  although  it  cost  more  than  it  was  worth  from  a  fiscal  point 
of  view.  Several  slips  may  be  noticed.  A  diplomatist  should  not  make 
the  repeated  mistake  of  writing  about  '  Sir  Abercromby '  (pp.  174,  176, 
326,  384)  ;  the  royal  castle  near  Turin  is  called  *  Stupinigi,'  not 
*  Stupinis  ; '  Carlo  Felice  was,  prior  to  his  acccession,  duke  of  Genoa, 
not  '  due  de  Genevois  '  (pp.  36,  38,  46) ;  '  Pie  IV  '  is  an  error  for  *  Pie  IX  ' 
(p.  110) ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  '  Montenegrins  '  whom  the  author  saw 
acting  as  Radetzky's  body-guard  at  Novara  were  Ragusans  or  Bocchesi. 
The  second  volume,  which  goes  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1869,  is 
mainly  interesting  for  the  insight  which  it  gives  us  into  the  character  of 
the  tsar  Nicholas  I,  whose  hatred  of  men  of  letters,  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  persecution  of  his  catholic  subjects  are  described  from  the 
author's  personal  experience  after  his  promotion  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  1852.  He  unblushingly  confesses  that  he  obtained  extracts  from 
the  secret  notebook  which  the  tsar  kept  on  his  study  table,  and  he 
might  have  spared  us  the  inventory  of  the  legation's  wine-cellar  and  the 
price  of  its  coachmen's  liveries.  From  his  colleague,  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour,  with  whom  he  quitted  Russia  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
war,  he  gathered  the  strange  fact  that  la  reine  Victoria  n" avail  que  deux 
affections  en  politique  :  le  Portugal  et  la  Belgique  ;  and  he  tells  a  curious 
story  about  the  magic  chain  of  the  Swedish  family  of  Piper.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  repeats  himself  sadly ;  thus  we  are  twice  told  a  silly  anecdote 
about  the  tsar's  grandson  on  sentry  duty,  and  the  same  tale  about 
Vittorio  Emanuele's  mistress  appears  in  both  volumes.  After  his  depar- 
ture from  Russia  the  count  spent  his  time  in  Paris,  where  he  saw  some- 
thing of  the  imperial  court,  with  occasional  visits  to  Turin.  He  was 
shrewd  enough  to  foresee,  in  a  memorandum  which  he  presented  to 
Napoleon  III  in  1859,  that  Italy  might  be  made  too  fast  and,  when 
made,  might  become  a  danger  to  France.  He  forecast  the  ejBfect  of 
Italian  unity  on  the  similar  movement  in  Germany,  but  he  is  not  fair  to 
Cavour,  whose  success  at  the  congress  of  Paris  he  underestimates.  The 
age  of  Umberto  is  wrongly  stated  (p.  218) ;  '  1881 '  should  be  '  1831 ' 
(p.  16);  'Karsk'  is  an  error  for  'Kars'  (p. '182);  and  there  is  some 
curious  ItaHan  (p.  827).  Many  matters  of  common  knowledge  are 
printed  again,  no  diplomatic  secrets  are  revealed,  and  the  author  is  too 
cautious  to  narrate  the  chronique  scandaleuse  of  the  second  empire. 
The  work  is  dull,  as  French  memoirs  go,  but  secretaries  of  legation 
are  seldom  brilliant  writers.  W.  Millbb. 

Essays  in  Historical  Criticism.  By  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  Yale  University.  (New  York :  Scribn^. 
London  :  Edward  Arnold.     1902.) 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  volumes  issued  by  the  professors  and  teachers 
in  Yale  University  on  the  occasion  of  the  bicentenary  of  that  society. 
It  consists  of  unpublished  essays  covering  a  wide  field  of  history. 
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The  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  the  essays  is  entitled  '  The  Legend 
of  Marcus  Whitman.'  Of  this  the  writer  says  in  his  preface :  '  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  account  of  the  genesis,  diffusion,  and  wide  acceptance  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  a  narrative  about  a  momentous 
event  in  American  history  that  is  as  unhistorical  as  the  legend  of  the 
Donation  of  Constantine  will  prove  to  be  a  serviceable  contribution 
to  the  hterature  of  historical  criticism.'  Marcus  Whitman  was  a 
physician,  born  and  brought  up  in  the  state  of  New  York,  who  in  1834, 
when  a  little  more  than  thirty,  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians,  and  with  that  purpose  went  out  to  Oregon.  In 
1847  he  was  killed  by  Indians.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  Mr.  Bourne 
tells  us,  the  following  story  about  Whitman  had  found  general  acceptance  : 
In  September  1842  Whitman  met  a  party  of  British  Canadians  on  the 
Red  River.  One  of  them  rashly  boasted  that,  owing  to  their  enterprise, 
Oregon  was  secured  for  Great  Britain  and  lost  to  the  United  States. 
Whitman  forthwith  went  to  New  York,  saw  President  Tyler  and  Webster, 
then  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  so  impressed  on  their  minds  the 
value  of  Oregon  that  he  was  just  in  time  to  avert  a  treaty  which  would 
have  permanently  handed  over  the  territory  to  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Bourne 
shows  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the  appearance  of  this  story  till  eighteen 
years  after  Whitman's  death.  He  shows  that  Whitman's  own  letters  and 
stories  make  no  reference  to  the  incident  and  make  statements  which  are 
wholly  inconsistent  with  its  reality.  Whitman  did  indeed,  about  the 
time  referred  to,  return  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  on  business  of  a 
different  character,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  he  so  much  as 
visited  Washington.  Mr.  Bourne  not  only  shows  where  the  legend  does 
not  come  from,  but  also  where  it  does.  It  originated  with  one  of  Whit- 
man's colleagues  named  Spalding.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  the  tragic 
massacre  in  which  Whitman  lost  his  life,  and  was  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  Indians  were  instigated  by  Roman  catholic  missionaries.  Witnesses, 
one  certainly  not  unfriendly,  describe  him  as  a  '  broken-down  wreck,  a 
lunatic  upon  the  subject  of  Catholicism,  and  not  over  and  above  sane  on  any 
subject.'  Mr.  Bourne  at  least  shows  that  Spalding  was  capable  of  garbling 
printed  evidence  and  that  his  mind  was  wholly  dominated  by  the  spirit  of 
partisanship.  The  story  was  taken  up  and  repeated  by  another  ardent 
advocate  of  protestant  missions  named  Atkinson.  The  seed  thus  sown 
fell  on  receptive  soil.  Missionary  zeal,  hatred  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
patriotism,  and  love  of  romance  all  worked  together  to  secure  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  story,  and,  in  spite  of  occasional  protests,  it  had 
established  itself  as  a  stock  incident  in  the  westward  extension  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Bourne's  monograph  sums  up  the  case  at  once 
clearly,  methodically,  and  concisely,  and  has  the  interest  which  always 
attaches  to  an  effective  demolition  of  a  work  of  half  deliberate,  half  un- 
conscious fiction. 

Mr.  Bourne's  essay  on  Francis  Parkman  is  of  special  interest,  not  so 
Uauch  as  a  criticism  of  the  writer,  but  as  a  sketch  of  the  man.  The 
merits  of  Parkman's  work  are  obvious.  He  avoids  controversy  and 
paradox ;  though  Mr.  Bourne's  description  of  him  as  '  the  Herodotus  of 
the  Western  World  '  would  be  exaggerated  if  meant  as  a  eulogy,  it  is  true 
enough  as  defining  Parkman's  position  among  American  historians.    He 
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is  not  blind  to  the  great  underlying  forces  which  determine  human  life, 
but  he  does  not  analyse  them  nor  investigate  them  closely.  There  are 
few  chapters  in  literary  history  more  striking  or  more  pathetic  than  that 
of  Parkman's  life,  as  sketched  by  Mr.  Bourne.  Parkman  had  that  large 
endowment  of  mental  and  physical  gifts  and  that  wide  range  of  interests 
which  predispose  to  versatility  and  make  concentration  difficult.  Yet  at 
the  outset  of  life  he  chose  his  special  path,  and  applied  himself  to  it  with 
exacting  method  and  unsparing  devotion.  Mr.  Bourne  tells  the  tale  of 
Parkman's  self-imposed  training  and  of  its  results  for  good  and  evil. 

He  had  already  familiarised  himself  with  the  wilder  parts  of  New 
England,  and  during  his  sojourn  in  Eome  in  1844  he  spent  some  days  in  a 
convent  of  the  Passionist  Fathers,  to  see  face  to  face  the  monk  and  devotee,  and 
now  he  resolved  to  study  the  real  Indian,  neither  bettered  nor  spoiled  by  civili- 
sation. In  the  St.  Louis  of  1846  he  would  still  find  not  a  little  that  was  like  the 
Montreal  of  1756  ;  Fort  Laramie  would  reproduce  in  some  essentials  the  Machilli- 
mackinac  of  Pontiac's  time,  and  in  the  Oregon  pioneers  could  be  seen  the 
counterparts  of  the  sturdy  settlers  of  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio ;  the 
French  half-breed  trappers  and  guides  were  still  the  same.  This  experience,  the 
most  remarkable  in  his  course  of  self-training,  is  recounted  in  the  •  Oregon 
Trail.' 

The  Indian  literature  of  the  day  was  prolific,  and  the  most  popular  author  in 
the  country  had  made  three  notable  contributions  to  it.  Yet  the  '  Oregon  Trail ' 
differs  essentially  from  Irving's  '  Tour  on  the  Prairies,'  '  Astoria,'  or  '  The 
Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville,'  for  it  not  only  records  the  vivid  impressions 
by  a  most  alert  observer  of  a  bygone  phase  of  life,  but  it  is,  in  addition,  a  frag- 
ment of  the  autobiography  of  an  historian  enjoying  an  almost  unique  experience. 
For  to  Parkman  the  whole  excursion  was  a  journey  into  the  past;  each 
successive  stage  took  him  not  merely  further  west,  but  further  back  in 
time  .... 

Powwows,  war  dances,  feasts,  buffalo-hunting,  Oregon  trains,  Santa  Fe 
caravans,  and  companies  of  firontier  troops  on  the  march  to  New  Mexico — all  the 
varied  spectacle  of  a  life  now  gone  for  ever  in  this  country  passed  before  his 
eyes  and  was  indelibly  printed  upon  his  mind.  The  influence  of  this  experience 
can  be  traced  throughout  all  his  works,  and  in  his  latent  volumes  he  recalls 
incidents  of  this  summer.  By  a  strange  fatality,  however,  a  course  of  life  that 
has  restored  many  invalids  to  health  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  and  bequeathed 
him  an  accumulation  of  infirmities  which  attended  him  to  the  grave.  He  was 
taken  iU  soon  after  leaving  St.  Louis,  and  then,  and  later  on,  during  renewed 
attacks  of  the  malady,  when  he  should  have  rested,  a  seemingly  imperative 
necessity  of  continued  exertion  overstrained  a  system  by  nature  delicate  and 
high-strung.  Thenceforth  he  had  to  work  imprisoned  by  diseases  and  all  but 
entire  loss  of  sight  .... 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  '  Oregon  Trail  '  in  book  form  Parkman  began 
the  composition  of  the  '  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac'  In  the  midst  of  obstacles, 
always  apparently  insurmountable,  and  for  long  stretches  actually  so,  with  heroic 
fortitude  he  kept  at  work  when  most  men  would  have  given  up  in  despair.  For 
many  years  he  was  unable  to  read  or  write  for  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time, 
and  the  first  part  of '  Pontiac  '  was  written  at  the  rate  of  six  lines  a  day.  His 
courage  did  not  fail,  and  after  three  years  of  intermittent  labour  the  completed 
work  was  offered  to  the  pubUc  (1851).     (P.  280.) 

Among  these  essays  is  a  critical  estimate  of  Froude.  His  merits  and 
demerits  are  a  subject  on  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say  anything  new  or 
original.    But  the  essay  at  least  gives  proof  of  Mr.  Bourne's  catholicity  of 
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mind.  The  monograph  on  Whitman,  to  which  I  have  referred,  shows  that 
Mr.  Bourne's  natural  bent  is  to  a  close  and  exacting  application  of  the 
canons  of  historical  evidence.  His  estimate  of  Froude  shows  that  he  can 
do  justice  to  a  writer  in  whom  a  conspicuous  absence  of  that  merit  is  in 
some  measure  atoned  for  by  originahty  of  thought  and  force  of  expression. 

J.  A.  DOYDE. 


Notes  on  Staffordshire  Place  Names.    By  W.  H.  Duignan,  of  Walsall. 
(London  :  Henry  Frowde.     1902.) 

Mr.  Duignan  is  far  from  having  all  the  philological  knowledge  that  _  is 
desirable  in  an  interpreter  of  English  place-names,  but  his  little  book  is 
not  without  a  certain  value.  Even  when  his  conclusions  are  wrong  his 
industrious  collection  of  early  forms,  and  the  information  which  he 
suppUes  from  local  knowledge,  will  be  found  useful  by  better  qualified 
investigators;  and  quite  often  his  explanations  are  sound.  There 
are  very  few  books  of  the  kind  which  deserve  even  this  moderate 
.degree  of  commendation.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Duignan  says  that  his 
•  notes  have  been  revised  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson.  He  could  not  possibly 
have  submitted  them  to  a  more  competent  critic ;  and  the  remarks 
signed  •  W.  H.  S.'  are,  as  was  to  be  expected,  extremely  valuable.  Un- 
fortunately the  book  contains  many  conjectures  which  Mr.  Stevenson 
certainly  cannot  have  approved.  The  author  evidently  must  in  these 
instances  either  have  omitted  to  consult  Mr.  Stevenson  or  have  rejected 
his  counsel  when  obtained.  That  is  a  pity  ;  Mr.  Duignan  knows  a  good 
deal  more  than  most  would-be  etymologists  of  place-names,  but  he  does 
not  know  quite  enough  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  superior  guidance. 

I  note  that  Mr.  Duignan  emphatically  rejects  the  etymology  of 
'  Lichfield '  which,  I  believe,  I  was  the  first  to  propose,  though  others  may 
perhaps  have  since  discovered  it  independently — the  view,  namely,  that 
the  former  part  of  the  name  (in  the  earliest  form  '  LyccicUelth ')  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Old  Welsh  Luitcoit,  representing  an  ancient  British 
Letoceton,  '  Grey  Wood,'  which  is  extant  in  the  corrupt  documentary 
forms  Etocetum  and  Lectocetum.  Mr.  Duignan's  arguments  against  this 
etymology  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  any  weight.  He  urges  that 
Lichfield  is  two  miles  from  Wall,  the  site  of  Letocetum  or  '  Etocetum.' 
But  then  Chesterfield  is  also  at  some  distance  from  the  '  Chester '  or 
Roman  station  from  which  it  is  named.  The  ending  '  field  '  would  lead 
one  to  expect  this.  The  other  objection,  that  the  '  Cair  Luitcoit '  men- 
tioned in  the  Welsh  poem  '  Marwnad  Cynddylan  '  must  be  some  place  in 
Wales  would,  even  if  sound,  aflfect  only  one  of  the  incidental  confirmations 
of  my  theory,  which  is  based  on  quite  different  grounds.  But  I  think 
the  language  of  the  poem  points  to  an  English  city  at  no  very  great 
distance  from  Powys,  and  this  suits  Lichfield  excellently.  I  must 
confess  that  the  evidence  for  the  British  derivation  of  the  name  seems  to 
me  to  amount  to  demonstration ;  but  it  is  of  a  kind  that  Mr.  Duignan 
cannot  fairly  be  expected  to  appreciate.  His  own  proposal  to  connect  the 
first  element  with  the  O.E.  hicu  is  a  little  more  flagrantly  lawless  than 
even  the  traditional  interpretation  of  *  Lichfield '  as  '  field  of  corpses.' 

Henry  Bradley. 
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Professor  A.  H.  Keane  has  a  theory  that  Ophir  was  an  emporium  on 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia  through  which  came  the  gold  of  Havilah,  here 
identified  with  Rhodesia.  The  gold  was  worked  at  first  by  South  Arabian 
Himyarites,  later,  in  Solomon's  time,  by  Jews  and  Phoenicians,  and 
later  still  by  Arabs  and  Portuguese.  In  The  Gold  of  Ophir  (London  : 
Stanford,  1901),  a  large  amount  of  evidence  has  been  carefully  collected 
in  support  of  this  thesis,  and  at  the  first  blush  it  would  appear  that 
Professor  Keane  has  overwhelmingly  and  convincingly  made  good  his 
position.  Explorers  have  established  the  antiquity  of  the  ruins  of 
Ehodesia ;  traces  of  Semitic  influence  have  been  found  there,  and  the  few 
orientalists  who  have  studied  the  South  Arabian  inscriptions  are  con- 
vinced of  their  great  age,  although  it  must  be  observed  that  they  by  no 
means  go  back  '  thousands  of  years  before  the  new  era '  (p.  12).  Add  to 
this  that  huge  quantities  of  gold  are  said  to  have  found  their  way  into 
Palestine,  and  that  the  gold  mines  of  Rhodesia  were  almost  inexhaustible, 
and  the  proof  seems  complete.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  in  Rhodesia  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  civilisation,  one  that 
was  imported  and  temporary,  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the  present  natives. ' 
It  was  that  of  a  people  well  versed  in  the  ceramic  arts,  star- worshippers, 
and,  as  it  would  appear,  of  northern  origin.  This  at  all  events  seems 
certain :  to  identify  them  is  a  more  serious  matter.  No  epigraphical 
remains  have  yet  been  found  in  situ,  and  a  bowl  with  so-called  inscribed 
characters,  which  may  have  been  carried  thither  by  later  traders,  betrays 
no  ordinary  resemblance  to  anything  Semitic.  That  the  buildings  are 
modelled  upon  Arabian  principles  is  a  statement  needing  more  evidence. 
Monoliths  and  columns,  as  also  such  practices  as  circumcision,  scapegoats 
(or  any  other  kind  of  vicarious  sacrifice),  ordeals,  bull  or  calf  worship, 
New  Year  festivals,  high-places,  &c.,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Semitic  world  alone.  These  rites,  cited  as  evidences  of  Semitic  influence, 
are  found  not  in  Rhodesia,  but  in  Madagascar,  and  it  is  part  of  Professor 
Keane's  theory  that  *  the  Himyaritic  and  Phoenician  treasure-seekers 
reached  Havilah  through  Madagascar,  where  they  had  settlements  and 
maintained  protracted  commercial  and  social  intercourse  with  the  Malagasy 
natives.  With  them  were  associated  the  Jews.'  Philological  evidence, 
too,  is  claimed  in  support  of  this  view.  It  is  observed  that  Malagasy 
shows  no  likeness  to  South  African  languages,  while  its  agreement  with 
the  Oceanic  family  is  complete.  '  Semitic  elements  '  are  also  found,  and 
these.  Professor  Keane  contends,  are  not  neo-Arabic  (introduced  by 
Moslem  Arabs  or  Swahili),  but  proto-Arabie — in  fact,  of  Himyaritic 
origin.  His  evidence,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  meet  with  approval. 
The  Malagasy  terms  for  the  days  of  the  week  (p.  137)  are  admittedly 
Arabic,  but  cannot  be  said  to  represent  an  older  stage  of  that  language. 
They  resemble  closely  the  terms  found  among  the  Hausas  of  the  Western 
Sudan,  and  here  as  well  as  in  Madagascar  they  are  certainly  due 
to' the  Mohammedan  traders  of  the  middle  ages.  The  introduction  of 
Madagascar  into  the  problem  only  serves  to  complicate  it  further,  and 
considerably  weakens  Professor  Keane's  arguments,  which,  it  is  not 
improbable  future  discoveries  in  Rhodesia  may  at  least  partially  confirm. 

S.  A.  C. 
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A  History  of  Greece,  by  Professor  J.  B.  Bury  (London  :  Macmillan, 
1902),  is  a  reissue  in  two  volumes  of  the  author's  excellent  school  history 
of  Greece.  The  format  is  larger ;  the  paper  and  type  are  better ;  con- 
siderable additions  have  been  made  to  the  notes,  and  new  or  contro- 
vertible views  are  supported  by  full  references ;  and  the  whole  is  longer 
than  the  first  edition  by  some  127  pages.  This  increase,  however,  is 
not  so  great  as  it  appears,  since  the  new  edition  contains  fewer  words  to 
the  page  than  the  old.  On  the  other  hand  the  pictures  included  in  the 
school  history  disappear  in  the  library  edition,  a  change  not ,  to  be 
regretted,  since  most  of  them  are  very  familiar  to  older  scholars,  and 
cheap  reproductions  of  photographs  have  no  chance  of  *  coming  out ' 
satisfactorily  on  the  quality  of  paper  used.  The  most  serious  alterations 
in  the  text  occur  in  the  first  chapter,  where,  in  dealing  with  the  prehis- 
toric age,  the  author  finds  the  diggers  always  outstripping  him.  He  has 
made  a  brave  effort  to  get  abreast  of  discovery,  and,  though  not  in  time 
for  Praesos  and  its  new  Eteocretan  inscription,  has  been  able  both  to 
suppress  what  he  once  wrote  on  the  Cretan  script  and  to  say  something 
•about  Knossos,  as  revealed  in  the  first  season's  excavation.  But  his  trust 
in  preliminary  reports  has  betrayed  him  into  several  minor  errors.  For 
example  (p.  19),  the  Knossian  tank  is  not  in  a  room  adjoining  the  throne- 
room,  but  in  the  throne-room  itself ;  the  bull's  head  is  a  painted  relief, 
not,  as  the  author's  words  imply,  a  fresco  painting  on  the  flat ;  and  the 
tablets  should  not  be  described  as  rectangular.  The  notes  contain  a 
very  judicious  view  of  Professor  Ridgeway's  contention  in  regard  to  the 
Pelasgi,  which  we  recommend  to  all  students.  On  the  whole,  if  school 
histories  of  Greece  must  have  a  prehistoric  chapter  at  all,  this  of 
Professor  Bury's  is  as  sound  as  one  could  wish.  We  note  that  the 
second  edition  shows  less  certainty  on  several  points  than  the  first. 
'  Certain '  often  becomes  *  possible,'  and  notes  of  interrogation  follow 
some  statements  that  were  made  earlier  without  reservation.  In  future 
editions  certain  of  the  maps  should  be  looked  to.  That,  for  example,  of 
Crete  on  p.  21  contains  numerous  errors,  especially  in  the  eastern  end  of 
the  island,  while  it  leaves  the  western  end  almost  blank;  and  that  of 
Alexander's  Empire  (vol.  ii.  facing  p.  381)  is  somewhat  arbitrarily 
variegated  with  green  patches,  signifying  independent  states,  which  were 
not,  in  fact,  more  independent  at  the  conqueror's  death  than  many  others 
here  coloured  pink,  as  being  integral  parts  of  the  empire.  Why,  for 
instance,  is  Cappadocia  pink  if  Pisidia  is  green  ?  or  why  are  Mysia  and 
the  Red  Sea  coast  green  if  the  Cossaean  region,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan, 
and  Merv  are  pink  ?  Mysia  and  Rome  ought  hardly  to  be  in  one  cate- 
gory. That  it  should  be  thought  fit  by  the  publishers  to  issue  a  library 
edition  of  a  history  written  for  schools  speaks  to  their  right  sense  of  the 
superiority  of  this  work  to  the  majority  of  school  histories.  It  is  the 
clearest  and  soundest  statement  of  the  outUnes  of  the  Hellenic  story 
that  we  have  in  our  language,  and  as  such  should  be  the  text-book  of  all 
younger  students  of  the  subject.  M. 

Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  the  author  of  Roman  Africa,  an  Outline  of 
the  History  of  the  Roman  Occupation  of  North  Africa  (London  :  Long- 
mans, 1902),  is  an  architect,  who  has  travelled  in  Roman  Africa,  has 
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observed  intelligently  the  extant  monuments  of  Roman  rule,  and 
writes  pleasantly  about  them.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  instead  of  limiting 
himself  to  a  careful  account  of  the  monuments  from  an  architectural 
and  structural  point  of  view — a  piece  of  work  which  much  wants  doing — 
he  has  been  tempted  to  write  a  history  of  the  Roman  occupation,  a  task 
for  which  he  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  insufficiently  prepared.  The  result 
is  pathetic.  Here  and  there  throughout  the  book  are  descriptions  of 
monuments  accurately  done  and  possessing  a  real  value  for  all  who  care 
to  understand  what  these  stately  ruins  mean.  As  instances  it  will  be 
enough  to  refer  to  the  account  of  the  tomb  of  Juba,  of  Theveste,  or  of  the 
Roman  reservoirs.  But  those  specimens  of  Mr.  Graham  at  his  best  are 
almost  buried  out  of  sight  under  a  mass  of  confused  and  inaccurate 
writing  about  the  general  history  of  the  empire,  the  system  of  imperial 
administration,  &c.,  subjects  of  which  Mr.  Graham  has  no  real  knowledge 
and  of  which  his  treatment  is  necessarily  slipshod.  Hence  the  book 
teems  not  only  with  misleading  statements,  but  with  actual  blunders. 
Of  the  former  the  account  given  (pp.  35-7)  of  coloniae  and  municipia 
is  a  good  illustration,  and  we  regret  to  observe  a  reference  to  Richard  of 
Cirencester  in  a  footnote  (p.  37).  It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  Galba 
and  Otho  were  created  emperors  *  for  their  services  to  the  state  '  (p.  53). 
The  following  passages  clearly  stand  in  need  of  correction  :  '  The  emperor 
Commodus  had  an  African  and  an  Alexandrian  fleet.  It  was  in  a  ship 
of  the  latter  that  St.  Paul  embarked  from  Malta  when  he  was  journeying 
to  Syracuse'  (p.  58).  '  In  the  time  of  Trajan  one  half  of  Roman  Africa, 
according  to  Pliny,  was  in  the  hands  of  six  proprietors,  the  emperor 
being  by  inheritance  the  largest  owner  '  (p.  190).  On  the  term  procura- 
tor rationis  privatae  Mr.  Graham  makes  this  astonishing  comment :  '  The 
words  rationis  privatae  seem  to  indicate  that  the  steward  had  his  own 
reasons  for  ascertaining  the  exact  area  of  the  property '  (p.  191).  The  note 
on  the  tresviri  at  Cirta  is  far  from  satisfactory.  '  Triumvirs  were  magis- 
trates who  acted  as  judges  in  the  coloniae  and  municipia.  They  were 
originally  three  in  number,  but  were  sometimes  increased  to  four  .  .  . 
sometimes  there  were  only  two'  (p.  145).  Of 'actual  blunders  the  following 
may  be  quoted :  '  Frontinus  Geom '  should  of  course  read  *  Frontinus 
Grom.'  (p.  14) ;  '  iii  XJlpia  Victrix  '  should  be  '  xxx  Ulpia  Victrix  '  (p.  163) ; 
'  Buritanus  '  should  be  *  Burunitanus  '  (p.  139) ;  '  Licinius  '  and  not 
*  Licentius  '  (p.  276)  is  the  name  of  Constantino's  rival ;  for  '  principia 
dextra  '  read  '  principalis  '  (p.  167).  Aulus  Gellius  did  not  write  '  Noctes 
Africae  '  (p.  141),  nor  is  '  eighteen  times  emperor '  adequate  as  a  rendering 
of  '  imp.  xviii.'  Numidia  was  not  governed  by  a  '  consul '  under  Diocletian, 
(p.  254)  but  by  a  '  consularis.'  N. 

Professor  Pasquale  Villari's  sketch  of  the  Barbarian  Invasions  of 
Italy,  which  we  noticed  last  year  (vol.  xvi.  p.  404),  has  already  appeared  in 
an  English  version  (two  volumes.  London :  Unwin,  1902).  Signora 
Villari  is  so  well  known  as  the  translator  of  her  husband's  works  that  we 
need  not  speak  of  the  fidelity  with  which  she  has  performed  the  present 
task.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  forms  of  names  like  '  Longobard,' 
which  look  strange  in  English  ;  but  positive  mistakes,  such  as  '  ^Etius,' 
are  quite  exceptional.  0. 

VOL.    XVII.— NO.    LXVII.  R  R 
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The  Story  of  France,  in  two  volumes,  by  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Watson  (New 
York  :  Macmillan,  1900),  aims  at  being  a  popular  history  of  France  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  consulate  of  Napoleon.  The  first  volume  carries 
the  story  down  to  1774,  while  the  second,  which  contains  more  than  1,000 
pages,  deals  only  with  the  years  1774  to  1799.  The  early  and  medieval  parts 
are  extraordinarily  bad,  and  in  them  many  an  ancient  error  that  had,  one 
hoped,  long  been  quietly  intombed  once  more  faces  the  light  of  day.  As 
we  approach  modern  times  the  work  is,  at  least  comparatively,  better. 
The  author  has  some  skill  in  putting  his  points  effectively,  and  his  style 
has  some  of  the  merits  of  attractive  journalism.  But  even  at  its  best 
the  book  is  extremely  diffuse,  erratic,  capricious,  superficial,  and  pre- 
judiced, so  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  successful  effort  at  popularisa- 
tion of  historical  truth.  The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  among  his 
motives  of  writing  his  book  was  the  desire  '  to  emphasise  the  corrupting 
influence  of  the  union  between  church  and  state,  to  illustrate  the  blighting 
effects  of  superstition,  ignorance,  and  blind  obedience,'  and  so  on.  This 
fairly  characterises  his  general  attitude.  T.  F.  T. 


The  first  volume  of  Professor  P.  J.  Blok's  History  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  we  reviewed  in  its  Dutch  form  (vol.  ix.  p.  736),  has  been  added  in  a 
German  translation  to  the  long  series  of  the  Geschichte  der  europdischen 
Staaten,  founded  by  Heeren  and  Ukert  {Geschichte  der  Niederlande,  I. 
Gotha :  F.  A.  Perthes,  1902).  The  translation  is  the  work  of  0.  G. 
Houtrouw.  P. 

In  Chivalry  ('  Social  England  '  Series.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein, 
1901)  Mr.  F.  Warre  Cornish  has  sought  *  to  consider  chivalry  from  various 
points  of  view,  and  to  illustrate  from  contemporary  writings  its  unity  and 
universality,  and  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  institution  which  sufficed 
for  its  own  time.'  As  a  popular  account  of  various  aspects  of  the  social 
life  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  middle  ages  the  book  has  considerable 
interest  and  is  likely  to  be  of  service.  But  the  title  is  somewhat  of  a 
misnomer,  and  the  handlillg  of  the  subject  tends  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  chivalry  is  rather  an  ideal  of  life  than  an  institution.  The  range  is 
moreover  too  wide  for  satisfactory  treatment  on  so  small  a  scale.  As  a 
consequence  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  distinction  between  the  real 
chivalry  of  the  crusades  and  the  spurious  sentiment  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Mr.  Cornish  has,  however,  made  a  good  use  of  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  and  by  their  aid  constructed  a  picture  which  will  for 
educational  purposes  illustrate  usefully  the  ordinary  political  histories. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  used  the  *  Histoire  de 
Guillaume  le  Mar^chal,'  which  would  have  afforded  both  socially  and 
historically  a  better  basis  for  his  narrative  than,  say,  the  legendary 
romance  of  Fulk  Fitzwarin.  But,  truth  to  tell,  Mr.  Cornish  is  not 
quite  at  home  with  his  authorities.  John  of  Brompton  (whose  date  is 
not  1190)  and  Knighton,  or  even  Matthew  Paris,  should  not  be  quoted 
as  the  authorities  for  facts  that  can  be  found  in  Hoveden.  Minor  in- 
accuracies of  detail  are  also  too  frequent,  e.g.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  for  his 
brother  Baldwin  on  p.  40,  the  reference  to  the  case  of  Grey  de  Ruthren 
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and  Hastings  (under  Henry /JJ)  on  p.  100,  the  implication  that  Henry  IV 
never  went  to  Jerusalem  on  p.  150,  and  others.  There  are  a  number  of 
illustrations  which  are  well  chosen  and  well  reproduced.  C.  L.  K. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson's  excellent  calendar  of 
Edward  I's  close  rolls  [Calendar  of  the  Close  Bolls,  Edward  I,  1279-1288. 
London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1902)  differs  only  from  its  predecessor, 
which  was  published  in  1900,  in  being  printed  by  another  printer. 
Covering  the  years  of  Edward  I's  settlement  of  North  Wales,  some  of 
its  most  interesting  entries  relate  to  the  Principality  and  the  March. 
Thus  we  learn  on  p.  227  that  a  large  portion  of  the  lordship  of  Clun 
was  held  by  Llywelyn  ap  Gruffydd  during  the  lifetime  of  the  John 
Fitzalan  who  died  in  1272,  and  that  its  recovery  was  due  to  his  grandfather 
and  guardian  Eoger  Mortimer  of  Wigmore  apparently  not  long  before  the 
latter' s  death,  ten  years  later.  The  index  is  very  successful  in  dealing 
with  proper  names,_  and  a  conspicuous  example  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  garbled  forms  of  a  large  number  of 
obscure  dependencies  of  the  lordship  of  Clun  referred  to  in  the  above 
passage.  The  slips  are  very  few.  On  p.  613  '  Carmarthenshire '  is 
accidentally  put  instead  of  '  Cardiganshire '  in  describing  the  situation 
of  Geneurglyn ;  and  on  p.  641  *  Lanthelyon  Crashenny '  might  with 
advantage  have  been  modernised  as  '  Llantilio  Crossenny,'  while  '  Pola,' 
on  p.  413  (index,  p.  667),  is  clearly  *  Welshpool.'  Under  '  Eoger  Clifford ' 
the  index  should  have  distinguished  more  clearly  between  the  father 
and  the  son,  by  showing,  for  example,  that  the  elder  and  not  the- 
younger  Eoger  was  the  justice  of  the  forest.  '  Mechen  Uckoet '  might 
have  been  more  specifically  defined  than  as  a  commot  of  Powys 
Wenwynwyn.  There  was  no  need  on  p.  569  to  qiiery  the  'Co. 
Merioneth  '  that  describes  the  situation  of  Bere  Castle.  A  few  names — 
the  Gylbanligorgy,  for  example,  on  p.  101 — are  left  unexplained  ;  but  this 
is  the  exception,  not  the- rule,  in  this  most  laborious,  careful,  and  helpful 
calendar.  T.  F.  T. 

The  first  volume  of  Professor  Ludwig  Pastor's  Geschichte  der  Pdpste 
seit  dem  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters  has  appeared  in  a  third  edition 
(Freiburg  im  Breisgau  :  Herder,  1901).  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  direct 
attention  to  the  importance  of  this  learned  work,  which  has  long  taken 
an  assured  place  among  the  leading  authorities  on  its  subject.  The 
literary  apparatus,  always  one  of  Professor  Pastor's  strongest  points,  has 
been  minutely  revised,  and  the  bulk  of  the  volume  considerably  increased, 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  large  additions  to  the  footnotes  taking 
account  of  recent  publications.  Q. 

« 

Mr.  C.  L.  Kingsford's  Henry  V :  the  Typical  Medieval  Hero 
('Heroes  of  the  Nations.'  New  York:  Putnam,  1901)  is  an  expansion 
of  the  short  life  of  Henry  which  he  contributed  to  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,'  He  has  not,  perhaps,  wholly  succeeded  in  shaking 
off  the  austere  style  of  that  businesslike  repertory,  to  other  articles  in  which 
he  might,  by  the  way,  have  acknowledged  obligations.     But  it  is  a  sound 
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and  scholarly  piece  of  work,  based  upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  original 
sources,  printed  and  manuscript,  of  which  an  excellent  account  is  given 
in  his  preface.  There  was  certainly  room  for  a  fuller  history  of  the 
reign  than  is  given  in  Sir  James  Ramsay's  *  Lancaster  and  York,'  and 
this  desideratum  Mr.  Kingsford  has,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  sup- 
plied. At  the  same  time  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Sir  James 
Ramsay's  unfavourable  estimate  of  the  justification  and  results  of 
Henry's  war  policy  comes  nearer  the  truth  than  the  somewhat  un- 
qualified eulogy  of  the  younger  historian.  In  his  account  of  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Kingsford  seems  to  have  followed 
Sir  James  rather  too  closely,  introducing  once  more  the  ponds  on  the 
battle-field,  which,  Mr.  Wylie  has  pointed  out,  are  not  permanent  features 
of  the  site.  The  only  other  criticism  we  have  to  make  is  that  in 
the  description  of  the  origin  of  the  schism  the  admirable  monograph  of 
M.  Valois  does  not  seem  to  have  been  consulted.  Had  Mr.  Kingsford 
remembered  that  the  schism  dissolved  the  traditional  alliance  of  the 
houses  of  Valois  and  Luxemburg,  he  would  surely  have  qualified  his 
assertion  that  '  for  a  full  generation  western  Christendom  was  divided 
into  two  camps,  in  accordance  with  national  policy.'  The  choice  of 
illustrations  deserves  a  special  word  of  commendation,  but  the  maps 
of  France  and  Wales  are  quite  inadequate.  J.  T. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Shoemaker's  pleasant  and  prettily  illustrated  book  on  the 
Palaces,  Prisons,  and  Besting-places  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (London  : 
Virtue,  1902),  belongs  to  tradition,  not  to  history.  The  author  is  not 
critical,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be ;  his  Mary  is  the  beautiful,  unlucky 
lady  of  a  pious  legend,  who  loved  Darnley  to  the  end  of  his  brief  days. 
This  is  a  view  quite  as  correct  as  Mr.  Froude's  theory  of  the  queen  as  a 
'  bad  woman,'  catholic  too,  which  made  her  worse.  As  Hume  of  Gods- 
croft,  a  contemporary  of  her  later  years  and  a  presbyterian,  said  about 
Mary  just  what  needed  saying,  one  must  not  try  to  rob  Mr.  Shoemaker  of 
his  '  early  views.'  He  has  visited  and  offers  pictures,  in  various  mediums, 
of  places  associated  with  the  queen,  and  he  chats  about  them  very  agree- 
ably. What  does  it  matter  that  Mary,  who  was  at  Inchmahone  in  the 
depth  of  a  Scottish  winter,  can  scarcely  have  had  a  '  child  garden  '  there  ? 
Mr.  Shoemaker's  account  of  his  interview  with  the  austere  lady  who 
takes  care  of  the  edifice  bought  by  the  Free  Kirk  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  Knox's  house  is  very  good  reading.  '  The  ruffian  Ruthven  ' 
was  a  saint  in  the  eyes  of  the  custodian.  Why  is  Mary,  *  if  not  criminal, 
weak  past  all  excuse '  for  putting  down  Huntly  ?  She  thought  him  a 
dangerous  traitor,  and  he  certainly  was  a  perfidious  person.  As  to 
Mary's  gift  of  ecclesiastical  vestments  to  adorn  the  person  of  Bothwell, 
Mr.  Shoemaker  says,  *  A  very  likely  statement  concerning  so  devout  a 
catholic'  But  it  is  a  true  statement  from  the  queen's  own  household 
inventories,  and  she  was  far  from  being  a  devout  church  woman  in  1567. 
Mr.  Shoemaker,  to  disprove  the  fact,  goes  on,  '  Mary,  indeed,  was  never 
at  St.  Andrews  after  the  birth  of  James  and  her  marriage  with  Both- 
well.*  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  It  was  not  to 
Throckmorton  that  Mary  at  St.  Andrews  spoke  of  living  like  a  bourgeoise  ; 
it  was   to   Randolph.     Mr.  T.  A.  Croal,  who  revised  Mr.    Shoemaker's 
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work  for  the  press,  ought  to  have  removed  these  errors.  Mr.  OHphant's 
portrait  of  Mary  in  youth  was  not  supposed  by  him  to  be  an  original  work, 
but  probably  an  eighteenth-century  copy  of  one  of  which  there  are 
variants  in  many  Scottish  houses.  Was  Sir  Alexander  Eamsay  '  thrown 
on  Jiorseback  into  a  cell '  ?  If  so  he  would  have  eaten  his  horse  before 
he  starved.  There  is  a  striking  portrait  of  Bothwell,  but  what  is  its 
pedigree  ?  The  design  of  Kirk  o'  Field,  from  a  contemporary  and  to  me 
unintelligible  drawing,  is  incorrectly  reproduced.  It  was  not  so  much 
Morton  as  Douglas  of  Lochleven  that  sold  the  earl  of  Northumberland. 
That  '  some  of  the  four  Maries,  notably  Mary  Livingstone,'  were  with  the 
queen  in  captivity  seems  odd.  Mary  Livingstone  was  married  to  one  of 
the  Semples ;  Mary  Seton  accompanied  the  queen  to  England.  There 
is  not  much  use  in  trying  to  defend  Mary  as  to  Babington's  plot.  It  is 
better  to  say,  with  the  presbyterian  earl  of  Angus,  that  she  was  within 
her  right.  However  Mr.  Shoemaker  follows  Sir  John  Skelton,  and  has 
the  more  secure  opinion  of  Mr.  Tytler  to  back  his  own.  A.  L. 

Mr.  Keginald  J.  Fletcher's  handsome  edition  of  The  Pension  Booh  of 
Gray's  Inn,  1569-1669  (London  :  Stevens,  3  901),  is  creditable  to  all  who 
have  been  concerned  in  its  production.  It  may  be  well  to  explain  at 
once  that  by  some  obscure  process  the  term  '  pension  '  was  adopted  to 
designate  a  meeting  of  the  benchers  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  that  what  we 
have  here  is  in  effect  the  earliest  extant  minute-book  of  the  ruling  body 
of  that  honourable  society.  As  it  only  begins  in  Elizabeth's  day,  we 
cannot  expect  that  it  will  throw  much  light  on  the  origins  of  those  very 
important  institutions  the  Inns  of  Court.  For  the  matter  of  ancient 
records  Lincoln's  Inn  can  give  her  sister  on  the  other  side  of  Holborn  a 
century  and  a  beating  ;  but  as  illustrations  of  the  time  which  elapses 
between  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Kestoration  the  contents  of 
this  book  need  not  fear  comparison  with  what  has  lately  come  to  us  from 
Lincoln's  Inn  or  the  Inner  Temple.  (Is  there  to  be  one  '  silent  sister '  ?) 
The  tides  of  fashion  bring  incipient  lawyers  now  to  one  Inn  and  now  to 
another.  If  we  are  not  misinformed,  such  changes  have  taken  place 
within  very  recent  times.  But  it  should  be  needless  to  say  that  there 
was  an  age,  the  age  of  this  earliest  '  Pension  Book,'  when  Gray's  Inn,  the 
Inn  of  Francis  Bacon  and  of  a  crowd  of  distinguished  men,  played  the 
first  fiddle  in  the  legal  quartet.  Many  who  have  no  special  care  for  legal 
education,  or  even  for  any  works  of  the  law,  will  find  in  these  pages  much 
sound  material  for  the  political,  social,  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eng- 
land during  a  changeful  period,  and  will  be  grateful  to  an  editor  who  is 
fully  alive  to  the  many-sided  interest  of  the  stuff  that  he  is  handling. 
And  though,  as  already  said,  this  *  Pension  Book '  begins  only  at  what 
we  must  call  an  unfortunately  modern  date,  Mr.  Fletcher  has  discussed 
the  older  story  of  his  inn  and  other  inns  in  an  admirable  introduction, 
■  which  will  certainly  take  rank  among  the  very  best  pieces  of  work  that 
have  been  devoted  to  this  topic.  It  is  a  sober,  judicious,  and  circum- 
spect essay  :  a  pleasant  contrast,  indeed,  to  the  work  of  a  certain  learned 
Serjeant,  who  is  here  controverted  and  who  seemed  bent  upon  showing 
how  poor  a  judge  of  historical  evidence  an  experienced  lawyer  maybe. 
The  benchers  of  Gray's  Inn  were  well  advised  when  they  committed  the 
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task  of  editing  their  records  to  their  Reader,  and  we  may  earnestly  hope 
that  other  volumes  like  this  volume  are  yet  to  come  from  them  and  from 
him.  F.  W.  M. 


The  object  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Hertz  in  his  English  Public  Opinion  after  the 
Restoration  (London  :  Fisher  Unwin,  1902)  is  to  show  the  popular  view 
of  the  interest  and  duties  of  the  nation — '  the  people's  idea  of  politics' — 
from  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  to  the  end  of  the  century.  He  finds 
that  throughout  the  period  '  mercantile  ambition  '  was  the  motive  which 
coloured  pubHc  opinion  and  directed  its  manifeatation  first  against  Holland, 
then  against  France.  Three  chapters  are  accordingly  devoted  to  giving 
the  English  view  of  the  Dutch  and  one  to  the  English  view  of  the  French. 
Mr.  Hertz  lays  down  the  rule  that  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  for  England  *  the  transition  stage  between  that  period  when 
foreign  policy  was  only  an  exclusive  luxury  of  rulers,  and  our  own  age, 
when  every  citizen  has  at  least  a  potential  share  in  its  guidance.'  Mr. 
Hertz  has  read  widely  and  brings  forward  a  mass  of  interesting  quotations 
from  the  pamphlet  literature  of  the  period,  and  some  from  other  sources, 
to  support  his  thesis.  The  book  will  for  this  reason  be  of  service  to 
historians  of  the  period.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  incomplete. 
Public  opinion  on  domestic  affairs  is  neglected,  and  there  is  no  adequate 
account  of  the  organs  through  which  public  opinion  expressed  itself.  The 
book  is,  in  short,  merely  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  one  side  of  its 
nominal  subject.  C.  H.  F. 


In  his  William  Pitt,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  (Leipzig  :  Teubner,  1901),  Professor 
Felix  Salomon  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very 
thorough  and  valuable  life  of  the  younger  Pitt.  It  contains,  however, 
too  small  a  part  of  the  work  to  justify  a  more  detailed  judgment  on  the 
author's  method  of  treatment.  The  first  chapter  deals  with  Pitt's  family 
and  education,  ending  in  1779,  before  he  entered  parliament.  Then  follow 
more  than  seventy  pages  upon  the  political  doctrines  of  Chatham  and  the 
state  of  parties  in  England  when  the  political  life  of  the  younger  Pitt 
began.  A  third  chapter  of  a  hundred  pages  deals  with  the  economic 
doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  in  connexion  with  the  social  and  commercial 
development  of  England.  For  the  aim  of  Professor  Salomon  is  to  draw 
the  stage  as  well  as  the  actor,  to  show  the  relation  of  Pitt  to  his  time  and 
the  influence  which  its  conditions  exercised  upon  his  ideas  and  acts.  At 
present  it  seems  as  if  the  author  was  inclined  to  make  the  frame  too  large 
for  the  portrait,  but  later  volumes  will  prove  whether  he  succeeds  in 
avoiding  this  danger.  The  preface  contains  an  excellent  account  of 
earlier  lives  of  Pitt,  and  of  authorities  available  for  a  biographer  to-day. 
Professor  Salomon  has  made  a  study  of  the  Reports  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission  and  consulted  the  records  available  in  London 
and  Dublin,  and  the  state  archives,  at  Berlin.  He  has  thus  accumulated 
materials  which  no  previous  biographer  of  Pitt  has  had  at  his  disposal, 
and  his  book  is  likely  to  be  of  great  service  to  English  historians  of  Pitt's 
times.  C.  H.  F. 
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Signor  E.  Loevinson's  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  e  la  sua  leglone  nello  Stato 
Romano,  1848-9  (Parte  Prima.  Eoma  :  Societa  Editrice  Dante  Alighieri, 
1902),  is  a  careful  book  on  an  unimportant  subject.  The  author's  re- 
searches have  been  extremely  diligent,  and  if  his  book  contained  30  pages 
instead  of  nearly  300  it  would  have  been  welcome.  As  it  is,  the  reader 
has  to  wade  through  a  mass  of  absolutely  trivial  detail  to  glean  the 
handful  of  valuable  facts.  The  book  shows  the  disorderly  character  of 
Garibaldi's  men,  though  it  negatively  refutes  the  more  serious  charges 
brought  against  them.  For  some  months  fcney  lived  at  free  quarters  on  the 
communes,  on  which  they  inflicted  their  presence,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions on  monasteries.  It  proves  too  how  cireful  the  provisional  and 
republican  governments  at  Rome  were  to  keep  the  legion  at  some  distance 
from  the  city,  till  the  French  attack  made  it  necessary  to  call  them  up. 
There  is  some  interesting  information  as  to  the  strength  of  republican 
feeling  in  the  provincial  towns.  As  a  study  of  Garibaldi  the  book  is  too 
biassed  in  his  favour  to  be  of  any  great  value.  The  author  recognises 
indeed  Garibaldi's  culpable  insubordination  and  bad  generalship.  But  he 
exaggerates  his  influence,  which  was  not  great  among  the  middle  classes  ; 
and  in  Garibaldi's  controversies  with  Mazzini  and  General  Roselli 
Signor  Loevinson  seems  to  have  made  little  efl:brt  to  understand  how 
much  can  be  said  on  the  other  side.  B.  K. 

The  biography  of  Le  Marechal  Canrobert,  by  M.  Germain  Bapst,  of 
which  the  second  volume  has  lately  appeared  (Paris :  Plon,  1902),  is,  to 
eome  extent,  an  autobiography  ;  the  writer  sometimes  gives  several  con- 
secutive pages  of  the  exact  words  dictated  to  him  by  the  marshal  many 
years  after  the  events,  sometimes  a  consecutive  narrative  in  which  the 
views  of  each  of  them  are  combined.  The  period  covers  the  coup  d'etat 
and  the  Crimean  war.  As  regards  the  former  we  are  given  a  delicately 
worded  apology  for  the  emperor  as  a  man  who  knew  well  enough  the 
dangers  before  him,  but  who  had  no  administrative  capacity.  But  the 
war  attracts  our  interest,  because  it  is  described  throughout  from  the 
marshal's  point  of  view.  He  is  a  pleasant  figure,  popular  with  his  men 
and  his  allies,  single-hearted  in  his  sense  of  duty,  yet  outspoken ;  for 
instance,  he  lets  us  see  clearly  how  unready  France  was  for  war,  with 
what  labour  the  troops  first  landed  in  Turkey  were  organised,  and  how 
disastrous  was  a  French  expedition  into  the  Dobrudzha,  being  under- 
taken to  take  ofi:'  part  of  the  army  from  the  cholera-stricken  Varna.  He 
was  loyal  to  the  British,  yet  shows  that  he  was  conscious  of  an  under- 
current of  feeling  in  his  mind  against  the  entente  cordiale ;  he  criticises 
British  methods  decidedly,  though  in  good  taste,  while  the  biographer 
has  always  clearly  before  his  eyes  the  present  dual  alliance.  The  interest 
of  the  book  culminates  at  the  point  where  Canrobert,  worried  by  the 
emperor's  impossible  orders  by  telegraph,  by  the  emperor's  secret  agents, 
who  spied  and  reported  on  him,  and  by  his  utter  inability  to  conduct  the 
siege  vigorously,  at  last  resigned.  With  good  dramatic  effect  we  are  then 
allowed  to  see  the  contrast  when  Pelissier  succeeded  him.  The  evidence 
is  all  at  first  hand,  and  the  picture  of  the  workings  behind  the  scene  is 
vivid.  The  book  will  be  valuable  to  those  who  find  that  the  personal 
element  gives  most  charm  to  history.     But  it  would  be  most  valuable  to 
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the  ordinary  Englishman,  whose  sole  knowledge  of  the  Crimean  war  is 
limited  to  the  first  few  battles,  and  who  would  be  startled  to  find  how 
little,  comparatively,  was  done  by  the  English  army  in  the  last  stages 
before  the  final  success.  J.  E.  M. 

Dr.  Edgar  Sheppard's  compilation  on  The  Boyal  Palace  of 
Whitehall  (London  :  Longmans,  1902)  will  be  a  very  useful  book  of 
reference  for  historians  in  general  as  well  as  for  antiquarians  specially 
interested  in  London  topography.  It  contains  a  good  plan  of  the  old 
palace  and  a  large  number  of  reproductions  of  engravings  representing 
Whitehall  or  parts  of  it  at  different  periods.  The  banqueting  room,  the 
chapel  royal,  cockpit,  privy  garden,  and  other  portions  of  the  palace  are 
treated  at  length,  while  about  eighty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  history  of 
private  houses  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  The  author  has  had 
access  to  official  documents  and  records  which  have  enabled  him  to 
bring  together  a  considerable  amount  of  new  information.  On  the  other 
hand  his  treatment  of  evidence  is  very  uncritical ;  he  does  not  distinguish 
sufficiently  between  original  authorities  and  modern  works  of  doubtful 
value,  and  his  references  are  frequently  far  too  vague.  In  discussing 
controverted  questions,  such  as  the  site  of  the  scaffold  of  Charles  I  and 
the  manner  of  the  king's  execution,  he  quotes  at  great  length  the 
opinions  and  arguments  of  others,  but  shows  no  power  to  sum  up  or  to 
pronounce  a  judgment  of  his  own.  He  supplies,  however,  the  materials 
for  a  decision,  and  it  is  clear  that  Sir  Reginald  Palgrave  is  absolutely 
right  in  holding  that  Charles  suffered  on  a  low  block,  and  probably 
correct  with  regard  to  the  site  of  the  scaffold  and  the  position  of  the 
window  through  which  the  king  approached  it.  The  book  also  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  interesting  information  about  events  and  ceremonies 
which  took  place  at  Whitehall,  and  some  account  of  monarchs  and  others 
who  at  different  times  made  it  their  residence.  In  short,  though  it  is  not 
well  written  or  well  put  together,  it  repays  perusal  and  will  be  of 
service.  C.  H.  F. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Crofton  has  issued  a  second  volume  of  the  History  of 
Stretford  Chapel  for  the  Chetham  Society  (1901).  The  first  was  noticed 
in  this  Review  in  July  1900.  The  matter  of  the  present  volume  is 
interesting  as  an  account  of  the  manorial  system  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  records  of  the  court  baron  held  by  the  De  Traffords  begin 
in  1700,  when  the  suitors  named  are  *  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe.' 
The  last  court  was  held  in  1872.  The  entries  are  partly  in  Latin, 
abbreviated  so  closely  as  to  be  almost  incomprehensible,  and  we  cannot 
feel  sure  that  the  editor  has  always  caught  the  meaning.  The  English, 
both  of  these  records  and  of  the  churchwardens'  accounts  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  full  of  interesting  dialect  words,  and  the  meaning 
of  all  of  these  is  carefully  explained.  Copies  of  eleven  estate  maps  are 
given,  and  a  copious  index.  M.  B. 

Considering  that  the  Spaniards  effected  no  settlements  whatever 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  United  States  during  the  period  covered 
by  Mr.  Woodbury  Lowery's  labours,  the  title  of  his  volume— T/ze  Spanish 
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Settlements  within  the  Present  Limits  of  the  United  States,  1513-1561 
(New  York :  Putnam,  1901) — is  a  little  misleading.  It  deals  with  the 
adventures  of  those  explorers  who  penetrated  the  regions  north  and 
north-west  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  them 
rich  in  gold  and  silver,  and  whose  uniform  ill- success  in  this  respect  con- 
vinced their  contemporaries  that  there  was  nothing  in  these  parts  worth 
troubling  about. 

It  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  importance  (says  Mr.  Lowery)  to  trace 
the  path  of  these  Spanish  adventurers  with  the  precision  of  a  modern  railway  ; 
the  living  interest,  the  central  figures,  the  true  object  of  our  study  should  be 
the  hardy,  valorous,  and  loyal  pioneers  themselves,  who  undauntedly  faced  an 
unknown  land  as  Columbus  had  faced  an  unknown  sea. 

Too  little  is  known  of  their  personalities  to  make  it  possible  even  for  an 
enthusiast  like  Mr.  Lowery  to  invest  them  with  much  living  interest ; 
but  a  good  deal  of  ethnographical  information  was  collected  in  these  expedi- 
tions, and  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  ingenuity  in  endeavouring  to  make 
out  their  routes  on  the  map.  The  longest  journey — that  of  Coronado  to 
New  Mexico  and  beyond  in  1540 — is  probably  the  one  which  presents  the 
greatest  difficulties.  Most  commentators,  relying  too  much  on  the  literal 
accuracy  of  the  narratives,  and  taking  for  granted  that  Coronado  must 
have  passed  by  way  of  the  existing  Pueblo  villages,  have  concluded  that 
he  marched  in  an  eastward  direction  a  little  to  the  south  of  Santa  Fe, 
and  ultimately  wandered  as  far  north  as  the  northern  half  of  Kansas 
State,  perhaps  even  into  Nebraska.  Mr.  Lowery  places  the  mythical 
*  Quivira,'  the  object  of  Coronado's  remoter  wanderings,  about  the 
middle  of  Kansas  State,  a  little  south  of  the  Kansas  Eiver.  It  is  difficult 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  location,  and  Mr.  Lowery  might  well,  by  way  of 
indicating  at  least  one  alternative,  have  given  something  more  than  a 
bare  reference  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh's  paper,  entitled  '  The  True 
Koute  of  Coronado's  March,'  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  for  -December  1897.  Mr.  Dellenbaugh  argues  that 
Coronado's  route  lay  considerably  more  to  the  south,  passing  eastward 
from  San  Antonio,  near  Socorro,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  which  he  identifies 
with  the  *  Tiguex  '  of  the  explorer,  and  through  the  middle  of  Guadaloupe 
County  into  Texas,  the  Eio  Pecos  having  been  crossed  at  Puerto  de  Luna, 
and  that  the  return  route  lay  still  further  to  the  southward.  Mr. 
Dellenbaugh  seems  to  be  on  the  right  track ;  but  his  studies,  it  is  under- 
stood, are  at  present  incomplete,  and  there  is  evidently  much  more  to  be 
said  before  Coronado's  route  can  be  regarded  as  definitely  settled. 

E.  J.  P. 

Readers  of  Professor  A.  B.  Hart's  Foundations  of  American  Foreign 
Policy  (New  York  and  London  :  Macmillan,  1902),  who,  like  the  present 
reviewer,  expected  to  find  a  compendious  account  of  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  United  States,  will  experience  disappointment.  Instead 
they  will  find  a  reprint  of  magazine  articles,  written  round  the  central 
thesis  that  the  annexationist  policy  of  to-day  involves  no  departure  from 
the  historical  attitude  of  the  United  States.  To  a  great  extent  Professor 
Hart  would  seem  to  be  beating  the  air.     No  one  would  seriously  deny 
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that,  in  a  sense,  the  United  States  have  always  been  a  world  power,  or 
that  their  history  has  been  one  of  continuous  expansion.  The  point 
which  has  to  be  met  is  that  hitherto  subjection  to  federal  control  has 
been  an  abnormal  and  temporary  stage,  preceding  a  permanent  condition 
of  statehood,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  such  a  theory 
involves  an  obvious  absurdity.  Mr.  Hart,  indeed,  would  seem  to  sur- 
render his  own  case  when  he  writes, '  For  efficient  colonial  administration 
we  need  a  colonial  department  ...  a  public  sentiment  which  will 
recognise  the  necessity  of  trained  colonial  administrators,'  since  all  this 
surely  involves  a  new  departure.  To  the  historical  student  the  value  of 
the  book  mainly  consists  in  the  last  two  chapters,  which  contain  an 
admirably  clear  account  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  a  useful  bibliography 
of  American  diplomatic  history.  As  ephemeral  literature  the  other  articles 
doubtless  served  well  enough,  but  the  words  of  a  professor  should  be 
weighty,  and  it  is  a  little  startling  to  hear  on  such  authority,  '  Of  the 
Venezuelan  incident  in  1895-6  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak  further  than 
to  say  that  President  Cleveland  plainly  intimated  that  the  United  States 
might  have  to  fight  for  its  principles  of  peace  and  goodwill ;  and  the 
matter  was  adjusted  by  concessions  on  the  part  of  England.'  Moreover, 
a  cynical  observer  might  suggest  that  American  statesmen  have  some- 
times '  steered  the  nation  '  through  the  perUs  of  boundary  controversies 
by  the  exercise  of  other  virtues  besides  '  patience  and  forbearance.'  Con- 
sidering that  under  the  award  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
matter  of  the  Maine  boundary  Great  Britain  would  have  obtained  about 
2,600,000  acres,  whereas  under  the  final  treaty  of  1842  she  obtained  over 
3,200,000,  it  is  hardly  accurate  to  say  that  '  the  territory  was  divided 
nearly  on  the  line  of  the  rejected  arbitration.'  Writing  in  1899  it  is 
strange  to  find  Mr.  Hart  quoting  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  as,  at  the 
present  time,  an  example  of  failure  in  its  dealings  with  the  native 
question.  H.  E.  E. 
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Catalogue  of  the  Barrois  manuscripts  purchased  from  Lord  Ashburnham  by  the 
Bibliothdque  Nationale  [with  notes  and  extracts]  :  by  H.  Omont. — Bibl.  Ecole 
Chartes,  Ixii.  5,  6. 

Gleanings  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  Collegium  Clementinum  at  Prague:  by  J. 
Truhlae.— Cesky  Cas.  Histor.     April. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Sardican  canons  :  by  C.  H.  Txjenek  [who  argues  in  favour  of 
them,  against  J.  Friedrich.] — Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  11.     April. 

On  the  earliest  papal  registers  :  by  H.  Steinacker  [who  seeks  to  go  behind  the  existing 
collections  to  the  registers  out  of  which  they  were  composed.] — Mitth.  Oesterreich. 
Gesch.  xxiii.  1. 

On  the  composition  of  the  chronicle  known  as  that  of  Fredegarius :  by  L.  Halphen 
[who  examines  Schniirer's  recent  theory,  which  he  accepts  in  part  as  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  Krusch]. — Eev.  hist.  Ixxix.  1.     May. 

Report  on  manuscripts  of  Frankish  councils  in  Italian  libraries  :  by  A.  Werminghoff 
[with  texts  and  extracts]. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  3. 

The  institutions  of  canons  and  nuns  drawn  up  after  the  council  of  Aachen  [8i6] :  by 
A.  Werminghoff  [on  their  sources  and  their  compiler  (probably  Ansegisus  of  St. 
Wandrille) ;  with  remarks  on  the  recensions  of  the  Eule  of  St.  Chrodegang  and  on 
a  supposed  statute  of  Charles  the  Great  for  the  church  of  Vienne,  and  with  the 
texts  of  a  nun's  daily  order  from  a  twelfth-century  manuscript  at  Montpellier  and 
of  a  fragment  of  the  Acts  of  the  Lateran  synod  of  1059.] — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  3. 

On  the  letters  of  Lupus  of  Ferriires  :  by  A.  Levillain  [partly  based  on  materials  left 
by  the  late  A.  Giry].     I. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixii.  5,  6. 

On  Nolker  Balbulus  :  by  J.  Schwalm  [who  prints  verses  and  a  dialogue  illustrating 
his  work  as  a  teacher]  and  P.  von  Winteefeld  [on  the  '  Vita  s.  Galli ']. — N.  Arch, 
xxvii.  3. 

On  the  poems  of  Leo  of  Vercelli  :  by  H.  Bloch. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  3. 

A  new  palimpsest  of  the  Basilica :  by  C.  Feeeini  [in  the  Vatican,  of  eleventh  century]. 
Byz.  Zft.  xi.  1,  2.     Feb. 

The  epistle  against  the  forbidding  of  priests' marriage  [published  in  Fox's 'Acts  and 
Monuments,'  ii.  466,  ed.  1641,  under  the  name  of  Volusianus,  bishop  of  Carthage] : 
by  E.  DuMMLEE  [who  reprints  the  tract,  with  a  collation  of  the  modern  Cambridge 
transcript  by  Miss  M.  Bateson.  The  author  wrote  about  1076  in  Germany  or, 
less  probably,  in  France]. — SB.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1902,  p.  418. 

On  the  sources  of  Caesarius  of  Heisterbach's  '  Libri  viii  Miraculorum.' — Anal. 
Bolland.  xxi.  1. 

An  •Italo-Qreek  synaxarion  [in  two  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels,  Evv.  13  and  346, 
belonging  to  the  '  Ferrar  group.'  The  latest  commemoration  is  of  the  thirteenth 
century]. — Anal.  Bolland.  xxi.  1. 
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Btiperial  documents  [i28i-i'^S8]  from  libraries  in  Northern  Italy  and  Burgundy :  by 

J.  ScHWALM. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  3. 
A  letter  of  the  city  of  Bologna  to  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  [1289] :  printed  by  A.  Schulte. 

Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiii.  1. 
On  the  Fontes  Historiae  Imperii  Trapezuntini :  by  P.  N.  Papageorgiu  [giving  emen- 
dations of  the  text  published  by  Papadopulu-Kerameos  in  1897]. — Byz.  Zft.  xi.  1,  2. 

Feb. 
Two  unknown  works  of  Femandus  of  Cordova,  preserved  in  manuscript  at  Rome  :  by 

E.  PouPAKDiN. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixii.  5,  6. 
On  the  letters  of  Theodoros  Lascaris :  by  P.  N.  Papageoegiu  [emending  the  Greek 

text  published  by  Nicolaus  Festa  in  1898].— Byz.  Zft.  xi.  1,  2.     Feb. 
Correspondence  of  Philibert  de  Chalon,  prince  of  Orange :  by  U.  Robert  [continued  to 

30  March  1530]. — Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xl.  4,  5. 
The  chronicle  of  the  year  1570 :  by  T.  Peegek  [probably  by  Hierotheos  of  MonembasiaJ 

Byz.  Zft.  xi.  1,  2.     Feb. 


Is  history  a  science?  by  E.  Mlller. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiii.  1. 

TJie  religvyn  of  the  emperor  Julian :  by  P.  Allard. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxi.  2.     April. 

The  date  of  Commodianus :  by  G.  S.  Ramundo  [who  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Julian 

the  Apostate]. — Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  xxiv.  3,  4. 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  from  his  letters :   by  J.  Freeland.— Dublin  Rev.,  N.S.,  41. 

April. 
A  synod  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine  in  393  :  by  E.  W.  Brooks.— Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  11. 

April. 
On  tJie  death  of  John  Climacos  :  by  F.  Nau  [who  dates  it  c.  649]. — Byz.  Zft.  xi.  1,  2. 

Feb. 
The  history  of  the  Angelus  bell :  by  T.  Esser  [who  examines  the  evidence  and  finds 

the  first  definite  record  of  it  in  Tyrol  in  1239].— Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiii.  1. 
The  coonation  stone  at  Westminster  and  its  legendary  connexion  with  Santiago  de 

Compostella  :  by  Sir  J.  H.  Rivett-Carnac  [with  illustrations  of  other  stones  with 

cupmarks].     The  article  is  followed  by  Galician  and   Portuguese  examples  of 

hemispherical  writing  :  by  F.  M.  Pardo.     Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xl.  5. 
Medieval  libraries.— Qaavt.  Rev.  390.    April. 
The  date  of  the  death  of  Gobelinus  Persona :  by  M.  Jansen  [distinguishing  him  from 

Gobelinus  of  Cologne,  who  wrote  in  1524,  and  fixing  the  former's  death  on  17  Nov. 

142 1]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiii.  1. 
The  eastern  policy  of  Alfonso  the  Magnanimous  of  Aragon :  by  F.  Cebone. — Arch. 

stor.  Napol.  xxvii.  1. 
Francis  I  and  the  first  war  of  religion  in  Switzerland  [1529-1531] :  by  A.Hyrvoix. — 

Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxi.  2.     April. 
On  the  conflicts  between  Charles  V and  Paul  III:  by  M.  Beosch. —Mitth.  Oesterreich. 

Gesch.  xxiii.  1. 
The  triple  alliance  of  1717:  by  T.  Bussemaker.— Bijdr.  voor  vaderl.  Geschied.,  4th 

ser.,  ii.  2,  3. 
The  relations  of  the  Neapolitan  patriots  with  tlie  Consulate,  and  the  idea  of  a  united 

Italy  [1799-1801] :  by  B.  Croce. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxvii.  1. 
Neio  lights  on  Napoleon'' s  invasion  projects  :  by  H.  W.  Wilson  [an  examination  of  the 

third  volume  of  Captain  Desbri^re's  work  '  Projets  et  Tentatives  de  debarquements 

aux  lies  Britanniques,'  dealing  with   the   flotilla   of    1803]. — Monthly  Rev.    19. 

April. 
The  meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blilcher  at  the  toindmill  at  Brye  [16  June  181 5] :  by 

J.  VON  Pflugk-Harttung  [who  shows  that  eye-witnesses  knew  only  of  the  duke's 

promise  to  help  the  Prussians  at  Ligny  conditionally  upon  his  not  being  himself 

attacked:  'Wellington's  action  at  Brye  was  in  every  way  correct,  and  he  gave  no 

cause  for  reproach  on  the  part  of  the  allies.'     The  development  of  the   opposite 

view,  maintained  by  Treitschke  and  Lehmann,  is  treated  as  a  good  example  of  the 

growth  of  legend].— Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiii.  1. 
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France 

The  earliest  monasteries  in  southern  Gaul :  by  J.  M.  Besse. — Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxi.  2. 

April. 
Catalogue  of  the  acts  of  Pippin  I  and  Pippin  II,  kings  of  Aquitaine  [816-848]:  by 

E.  GiAKD  [based  on  materials  left  by  the  late  A.  Giey]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixii. 
5,6. 

The  worship  of  St.  Samson  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century :  by  F.  Duine  [drawn  from 
tenth-century  service  books,  with  an  appendix  on  the  reverence  paid  to  Samson  in 
Normandy]. — Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xvii.  3. 

Robert  le  Bougre  and  the  beginnings  of  the  Inquisition  in  northern  France :  by  C.  H. 
Haskins.  — Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  vii.  3.     April. 

The  synodal  statutes  of  Coutances  of  the  year  1479  [preserved  in  a  Vatican  manu- 
script] :  by  P.  Lecacheux. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixii.  5,  6. 

The  '  caisse  du  clergS  de  France^  and  the  protestant  converts  [1598-1790]:  by  A. 
Cans. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Franc;,  li.  5.    May. 

The  shipping  and  commerce  of  Nantes,  1661-1715  :  by  E.  Gaboey  [treating  of  Nantes 
and  foreign  corsairs,  the  Nantais  corsairs,  the  inhabitants  of  Nantes,  the  town  and 
its  institutions,  and  the  dependent  ports  of  the  neighbourhood].— Ann.  de  Bretagne, 
xvii.  3  (concluded  from  xvii.  1  and  2). 

The  festival  of  La-Trinit4-Porhoet  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century:  by 

F.  LeLay  [with  an  appendix  of  proofs  and  documents]. — Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xvii.  3. 
Bussian  works  on  tJie  French  Revolution :  by  N.  Kae^iev. — E^vol.  Fran<?.  xxi.  10. 

April. 

The  reform  of  criminal  legislation  :  by  A.  Beette  [giving  a  description  of  Lepelletier 
de  Saint -Fargeau's  report  of  23  May  1791]. — Eevol.  Fran?,  xxi.  10.     April. 

The  first  ministry  of  Roland  :  by  C.  Peeeoud. — E^vol.  Franp.  xxi.  12.     June. 

Life  of  Napoleon  I  [a  review  of  J.  H.  Eose's  book]. — Edinb.  Eev.  400.     April. 

General  d''Il6douville  and  the  pacification  of  tlie  Vendue  [1799-1800] :  by  P.  Eobiquet 
[from  his  notes  made  about  1823]. — Eev.  hist.  Ixxviii.  2.     March. 

Lucien  Bonaparte  and  Napoleon  in  1807  ;  by  P.  Maejiottan  [on  the  emperor's  plans 
for  his  brother's  marriage]. — Eev.  hist.  Ixxix.  1.     May. 

The  geographical  distrihiition  of  political  parties  during  the  First  Restoration :  by 
.  Matee.  [There  is  no  clear  geographical  demarcation  between  parties.  The 
majority  in  1824  is  right  and  in  1827  left  centre.  Some  royalist  arrondissements 
in  1824  pass  to  the  extreme  left  in  1827.  Brittany,  the  south-west,  Provence, 
Dauphin^,  the  plain  of  Lorraine  tend  to  be  conservative.  The  plain  of  Aquitaine  and 
the  Charente,  Languedoc,  the  industrial  region  of  Eouen,  Picardy,  and  Champagne, 
are  progressive.  In  the  centre  political  parties  are  intermingled]. — E^vol.  Fran9. 
xxi.  11.     May. 

Talleyrand  in  1830,  from  contemporary  memoirs:  by  P.  Mantoux. — Eev.  hist. 
Ixxviii.  2.     March. 

The  life  and  writings  of  Auguste  Simdon  Luce  [f  14  Dec.  1892] :  by  H.  Wallon. — 
Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixii.  5,  6. 

Germany  and  Austria- Hungary 

The  charter  of  foundation  of  the  chapter  of  Leitmeritz  :  by  A.  L.  Keejcik.    Cesky  Cas. 

Histor.     April. 
On  the  Annalista  Saxo,  a.  1062  :  by  H.  Beesslau  [who  traces  this  notice  to  the  Hasung 

annals]. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  3. 
On  the  Annals  of  Paderborn :  by  the  late  P.  Scheffee-Boichokst  [supplementing  his 

attempt  to  reconstruct  this  lost  work]. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  3. 
On  the  travelling  accounts  of  bishop  Wolfger  of  Passau  [1203-4] :  by  A.  von  Jaksch 

[who  examines  the  dates  of  the  later  pieces  in  the  same  collection,  belonging  to  the 

second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century]. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiii.  1. 
Wallenstein's    treaty    with    the  emperor  in    1632 :    by   W.   Michael   [partly   from 

despatches  of  Eobert  Anstruther,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  imperial  court, 

and  of  the  papal  nuncio  Eocci]. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxviii.  3. 
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The  Frencli  protestant  refugees  at  Berlin,  from  the  unpublished  correspondence  of  the 

count  of  E^benac  [1681-1688J :  by  G.  Pages. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran^.  li.  3. 

March. 
Bankers  jvdgment  on  Frederick    Williavi  IV:  by   G.   Kaufmans   [who   thinks   it 

prejudiced]. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxviii.  3. 
Franz  Xaver  Kraus  [t28  Dec.   1901] :  by  H.  Graueet. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiii.  1.     By 

K.  KiJNSTLE. — Rev.  d'Hist.  eecl.  iii.  2. 
Paul  Scheffer-Boichorst  [f  17  Jan.]. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  3  ;  Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiii.  1. 
Max  BUdinger  [f  22  Feb.]— N.  Arch,  xxvii.  3. 

Great  Britain  and.  Ireland 

The  British  section  of  Antonine's  Itinerary  :  by  J.  J.  Raven.  V. — Antiquary,  N.S.,  149. 
May  (continued  from  141.     Sept.  1901). 

English  mass-books  in  the  ninth  century  :  by  H.  A.  Wilson  [who  traces  a  connexion 
with  Capua  and  Beneventum]. — Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  11.     April. 

Coronation  rites :  by  C.  Edmonds. — Dublin  Rev.,  N.S.,  41.     April. 

The  history  of  tJie  king^s  coronation  ornaments:  by  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope. — The 
Ancestor.  1.     April. 

Scottish  coro7iations :  by  Miss  Kinloch. — Dublin  Rev.,  N.S.,  41.     April. 

The  office  of  lord  great  cliamberlain :  by  J.  H.  Round.  -  Monthly  Rev.     21.     June. 

Scottish  Cistercian  lumses  :  by  M.  Barrett. — Dublin  Rev.,  N.S.,  41.     April. 

The  Grosvenor  pedigree :  by  W.  H.  B.  Bird  [who  traces  it  not  further  back  than  the 
time  of  Henry  II  and  exposes  various  fictions  about  it]. — The  Ancestor,  1.     April. 

The  origin  of  the  Fitzgeralds :  by  J.  H.  Round.    I. — The  Ancestor,  1.    Api-il. 

Etiglish  forests  and  forest  laivs  of  the  thirteenth  century. — Edinb.  Rev.  400.     April. 

Studies  in  tJie  sources  of  flie  social  revolt  in  1381  :  by  G.  Kriehn. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev. 
vii.  3.  April.  [In  this  and  in  an  article  in  the  preceding  number  the  author 
disputes  the  received  account  (as  given  by  J.  R.  Green)  of  the  conferences  of 
Richard  II  with  the  people  at  Mile  End  and  Smithfield,  and  of  Wat  Tyler's  death. 
He  maintains  that  Froissart's  narrative  of  the  events  in  London  was  not  derived, 
as  supposed  by  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  from  information  given  him  by  Robert  de 
Namur,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  but  that  it  is  marked  by  serious  inaccuracies  and 
influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  chivalry ;  and  that  the  true  story  is  to  be  found  in 
recently  published  sources,  especially  the  French  '  Chronicle '  edited  by  Mr. 
Trevelyan  in  this  Review  (xiii.  509-522)  and  the  documents  in  R6ville's  '  Soul^ve- 
ment  des  Travailleurs  d'Angleterre  en  1381,'  compared  with  the  misnamed  '  Vita 
Ricardi  II '  of  the  Monk  of  Evesham  and  other  known  authorities.  Mr.  Kriehn 
finds  the  death  of  Tyler  to  have  been  a  piece  of  deliberately  planned  treachery  on 
the  part  of  the  court.] 

Martial  law  historically  considered :  by  W.  S.  Holdsworth. — Law  Qu.  Rev.  70. 
Ajyril. 

A  poem  in  honour  of  English  musicians  [c.  1400],  '  Sub  Arturo  plebs  vallata  ; '  a  new 
edition  from  two  manuscripts. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixii.  5,  6. 

The  title  of  '  gentleman : '  by  Sir  G.  R.  Sitwell  [who  thinks  that  as  a  class-name  it  is 
not  found  earlier  than  141 3]. — The  Ancestor,  1.     April. 

English  coronations  [from  James  I  onwards]. — Chui'ch  Qu.  Rev.  107.     April. 

TJie  church  and  the  clergy  before  the  civil  wars. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  107.     April. 

Cromwell's  policy  in  its  economic  aspect :  by  G.  L.  Beer  [who  maintains  the  exceptional 
nature  of  Cromwell's  colonial  policy  in  English  history  as  being  '  in  advance  of  the 
desires  of  the  English  people  and  the  needs  of  commerce  ; '  justifies  the  alliance 
with  France  on  the  ground  that  it  was  reaUy  aimed  against  England's  rival  in 
trade,  the  Dutch  republic  ;  and  points  out  that  the  scheme  for  making  England  a 
continental  power  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  accession  of  William  III  and 
the  waning  of  the  Dutch  colonial  and  maritime  power.]— Polit.  Science  Quart,  xvi. 
4,  xvii.  1. 

A  manuscript  map  of  the  river  Hull  [1668]  :  by  T.  Shephard. — Antiquary,  N.S.,  149. 
May. 

Lady  Sarah  Lennox's  life  and  letters  [1745-1826]. — Edinb.  Rev.  400.     April. 
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Notes  made  by  Gustave  cV Eichthal  on  tlie  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  England 

[1828] :  by  E.  d'Eichthal. — Eev.  hist.  Ixxix.  1.     May. 
John  Richard  Green. — Edinb.  Eev.  400.     April.     Quart.  Kev.  390.     April. 
Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner. — Quart.  Kev.  390.    April. 

Italy 

Ancient  docimients  in  tJie  Capitular  Archives  of  St.  Peter's  on  the  Vatican :  by  L. 

ScHiAPAEELLi  [with  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the  archives].— Arch.  R.  Soc.  Eom. 

xxiv.  3-4. 
The  legend  of  SS.  Fidelis,  Alexander,  Carpophorus,  and  other  martyrs  [venerated  at 

Como  and  Bergamo]  :  by  F.  Savio. — Anal.  BoUand.  xxi.  1. 
The  government  of  Theodoric  and  the  rule  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  from  the  writings 

of  Ennodius  :  by  M.  Dumoulin,  II,  III. — Eev.  hist.  Ixxviii.  2,  Ixxix.  1.     March, 

May  (concluded). 
On  the  '  Alpes  Apenninae '  in  Paulus  Diaconus,  ii.  18  :  by  J.  Jung. — Mitth.  Oesterreich. 

Gesch.  xxiii.  1. 
Alberic  II  and  the  papal  state  :  by  W.  Sickel  [who  examines  the  political  condition 

of  Eome  and  of  the  papal  power  in  the  age  following  the  Carolingian  period]. — 

Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiii.  1. 
The  probable  itinerary  of  Archbishop  Aribert  in  his  escape  from  Conrad  II:  by 

A.  Eatti  [from  Piacenza  to  S.  Salvatore  del  Monte  ToUa  and  thence  by  Bobbio  to 

Milan.     The  evidence  is  the  archbishop's  autograph  subscribed  as  witness  to  a 

deed  of  gift. to  the  see^of  Bobbio,  unfortunately  undated]. — Arch.  Stor.  Lomb.,  Brd 

ser.,  xxxiii. 
The  peace  of  Venice   between  Frederick  I  and  William  II  of  Sicily  [1177]:  by 

K.  A.  Kehr  [who  shows  the  document  to  have  been  drawn  up  on  Norman-Sicilian 

models]. — N.  Arch,  xxvii.  3. 
Tuscan  bankers  and  the  Holy  See  [relating  especially  to  the  Cerchi] :  by  G.  Arias.  - 

Arch.  E.  Soc.  Eom.  xxiv.  3-4. 
The  delay  in  the  marriage  of  Valentina  Visconti  '.  by  G.  Eomano  [who  attributes  it  to 

the  necessity  of  raising  her  dowry  by  taxation;  see  '  Arch.  Stor.  Lomb.'  no.  xix. 

The  author  is  in  general  agreement  with  F.  Comaire,  no.  xxix.,  and  opposed  to 

E.  Jarry's  conclusions].— Arch.  Stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.,  xxxiii. 
The  marriage  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  with  Violante  Visconti  [1368] :  by  C.  H. 

Bromby.— Athenaeum,  3894,  3896.     14,  28  June. 
The    Life  of  St.  Bernardv>io  of  Siena  by  Leonardo  Benvoglienti   [written    1447- 

1450]. — Anal.  Bolland.  xxi.  1. 
The  Chronicles  of  Viterbo  written  by  Francesco  d' Andrea :  by  P.  Egidi  [concluded]. — 

Arch.  E.  Soc.  Eom.  xxiv.  3-4, 
On  the  diary  of  Giovanni  Battista  Belluzzi  of  San  Marino  [the  military  architect, 

1 535-1541] :  by  P.  Egidi.— Arch.  E.  Soc.  Eom.  xxiv.  3-4. 
Cardinal  Bdlarmin  as  a  young  man,   from   unpublished   family  letters :    by   G. 

BuscHBELL. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiii.  1. 
Notes  on  the  Inquisition  in  Lombardy  [including  Venetian  Lombardy]  during  the 

sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries :  by  A.  Battistella. — Arch.  Stor.  Lomb.,  3rd 

ser.,  xxxiii. 
Contemporary  opijtion  on  Alfieri,  derived  from  the  correspondence  of  Alessandro  and 

Pietro  Verri  [1781-1783] :  by  E.  Greppi. — Arch.  Stor.  Lomb.,  3rd  ser.,  xxxiii. 

The  Netherlands  and  Belgium       « 

The  family  of  Persijn    van    Waterland :    by  J.    Craandijk. — Bijdr.   voor  vaderl. 

Geschied.,  4th  ser.,  ii.  2,  3. 
The  register  of  Florence  V,  count  of  Holland  [1280-1287]  :  by  S.  Muller,  Hz.   [who 

analyses  the  contents  of  a  volume  mainly  written  about  1346  but  containing  earlier 

entries,  and  prints  the  text  of  the  documents].— Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  Hist.  Genootsch. 

Utrecht,  xxii. 
Documents  concerning  the  services,  tenths,  and  payments  for  its  exemption,  due  from 
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the  convent  of  our  Lady  at  Middelburg  [1387-1512]  :  printed  by  E.  Fruin. — Bijdr. 

en  Mededeel.  Hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xxii. 
Remi  Drieux,  bishop  of  Bruges,  and  the  troubles  in  the  Netlierlatids :  by  A.  de 

ScHBEVEL,  continued. — Eev.  d'Hist.  eecl.  Louvain,  1902,  1. 
Correspondetice  between  prince  Maurice  and  Eeinier  Pauw,  burgomaster  of  Amster- 
dam [1617-1619] :   printed  by  J.  C.  Beeen. — Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  Hist.  Genootsch. 

Utrecht,  xxii. 
A  contract  for  the  slave  trade   [1657] :  printed  by  G.  W.  Kebneamf. — Bijdr.  en 

Mededeel.  Hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xxii. 
Three  letters  of  Samuel  Sorbite  on  the  condition  of  Holland  in  1660:  printed  by 

P.  J.  Bloe. — Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  Hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xxii. 

Biissia 

A    new  document  about  tJve  False  Dettietrius :   by  S.   Shambinago, — Russk.  Star. 

May. 
On  the  personality  of  the  False  Demetrius :  by  V.  Golnbovsei.    Istorich.  Viestnik. 

May. 
Nicliolas  de  Mello,  tlie  monk  [an  episode  of  the  '  time  of  troubles '] :  by  P.  Pebbling. 

Eussk.  Star.     May. 
Tlte  agents  in  tJie   fall  of  Speranski  [the  liberal  minister  of  Alexander  I] :  by  J. 

BiCHKOv.     Russk.  Star.     March. 
The  exile  of  Speranski  in  1812 :  by  A.  Bicheov.    Russk.  Star.    April. 
Letters  of  Nicholas  I  and  the  grand  duke  Michael  Pavlovich.    Russk.  Star.    May. 

Spain 

The  legend  of  St.  Potamia :  by  M.  Febotin. — Anal.  Bolland.  xxi.  1. 

The  principality  of  Catalonia :   by  F.  Fita  [on  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  old 

boundaries  of  the  principality,  and  its  relation  to  the  county  of  Barcelona]. — 

Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xl.  3. 
The  challenge  of  Rodrigo  de  Benavides  and  Richard  de  Merode  :  by  F.  R.  de  Uhag6n 

[who  prints  a  full  account  of  this  celebrated  affair,  attributed  to  Antonio  F16rez  de 

Benavides.] — Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xl.  3. 
The  council  of  Castile  in  the  eighteenth  century :  by  G.  Desdevises  du  Dezert.    I. — 

Eev.  hist.  Ixxix.  1.    May. 

America  and  Colonies 

Christianity  in  Greenland  in  the  middle  ages :   by  E.  Beauvois. — Rev.  Quest,  hist. 

Ixxi.  2.     April. 
Western  Maryland  in  the  revolution :  by  B.  C.  Steineb  [dealing  with  the  part  played 

by  its  inhabitants,  mainly  Germans,  during  the  war  of  independence]. — Johns 

Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  xx.  1. 
Tlie  commercial  privileges  of  tlie  French- American  treaty  of  1803  :  by  M.  Febband. — 

Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  vii.  3.    April. 
Tlie  papers  of  Sir  Charles  Vaughan  [1825-1835] :  by  J.  A.  Doyle.    H.,  concluded. — 

Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  vii.  3.     April. 
WJio  burned  Columbia  ?  by  J.  F.  Ehodes  [who  decides  that  the  town  was  [not  burned 

by  the  orders  either  of  general  Sherman  on  entering,  or  of  general  Wade  Hampton 

on  evacuating  it.] — Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  vii.  3.     April. 
Herbert  B.  Adams  [1850-1901],  with  a  bibliography  of  the  '  Studies  '  founded  by  him 

in  1882. — Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  xx.  extra  number. 
Review  of  historical  publications  relating  to  Canada  [1901] :  by  G.  M.  Wrong  and 

H.  H.  Langtqn. — Univ.  of  Toronto  Studies,  1902. 
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Dr.   Guest  and  the  English  Conqttest  of 
South  Britain 


FEEEMAN,  in  a  letter  to  the  Spectator  ^  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Guest,  refers  to  *  the  wonderful  series  of  discourses — more 
than  one,  happily,  bat  still  too  few — made  before  successive  meet- 
ings of  the  Archfeological  Institute,  in  which  the  progress  of  the 
English  conquest  in  the  southern  part  of  Britain  was  first  really 
set  out '  by  that  writer.  His  '  almost  morbid '  love  of  certainty 
and  accuracy  is  mentioned,  and  he  is  said  to  have  'belonged  to 
that  class  of  revealers  of  truth  who  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and 
light  out  of  darkness,  who  do  their  work  at  the  first  blow,  so  that 
it  needs  not  be  done  again,'  and  that  what  little  he  has  left  behind 
him  'is  all  of  the  purest  gold.'  Freeman  had  previously  professed 
himself  '  in  all  essential  points  an  unreserved  follower  of  that 
illustrious  scholar.'  ^  Green  was  hardly  less  enthusiastic  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  results  of  these  essays,  which  largely  appear  in 
his  maps  in  the  '  Making  of  England.'  The  joint  editors  of  the 
*  Origines  Celticae,'  in  which  these  essays  were  republished  in 
1883,  were  Bishop  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Deedes,  and  the  editorial  intro- 
duction is  almost  as  unbounded  in  its  praise  as  Freeman.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  these  essays,  thus  endorsed  by  three  great  histo- 
rians, should  be  received  without  question  by  local  historians  and 
other  writers.  Moreover  their  conclusions  are  accepted  by  Dr. 
William  Bright  in  his  *  Early  English  Church  History.'     As  they 

'  Eeprinted  in  Origines  Celticae,  i.  p.  xii. 

''  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  i.  9,  n.  1.    Compare  also  Life  and  Letters, 
i.  336. 
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are  thus  becoming  gradually  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  accepted 
history,  it  is  time  that  they  and  the  methods  by  which  they  were 
reached  were  submitted  to  critical  examination. 

These  papers  are,  briefly  put,  an  attempt  to  write  history  with- 
out documents.  Half  a  dozen  words  in  the  Chronicle  recording  a 
battle  or  two  is  sufficient  material  for  GUest  to  draught  a  map 
showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  English  and  Britons  in  the 
sixth  century.  In  order  to  do  this  he  founds  arguments  upon  the 
physical  nature  of  the  country,  local  names,  and  ancient  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  arguments  are  eked  out  by  references  to  exceedingly 
late  chroniclers.  Great  stretches  of  country  are  filled  up  with 
woodlands,  and  these  are  assumed  to  have  been  so  impassable  that 
the  English  invaders  were  compelled  to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  Britons.  But  in  fact  we  have  no  trustworthy  evidence  as 
to  the  extent  of  land  under  trees  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 
Guest  takes  as  his  basis  the  forests  of  feudal  times.  It  is  not 
until  the  thirteenth  century  that  we  obtain  perambulations  of 
the  boundaries  of  these  forests,  and  even  then  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  much  was  woodland.  Guest  nowhere  shows  any  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  these  feudal  forests  were  not  exclusively 
or  even  necessarily  woodland.  A  forest  was  a  district  of  land 
subject  to  the  harsh  forest  laws,  comprising  within  its  bounds 
wood,  heaths,  and  other  wild  or  poor  lands,  towns,  villages,  and 
cultivated  land.  In  many  parts  the  woodlands  were  nothing  more 
than  the  strips  of  wood  belonging  to  the  manors  within  the  forest, 
and  in  such  parts  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  distinguish  land 
within  the  forest  from  that  outside.  Guest,  however,  assumes  that 
all  the  land  within  these  forests  was  under  trees,  and  he  increases 
the  area  of  the  forests  occasionally  so  as  to  fill  in  the  space  between 
rivers.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  believe  that  the  outlines  thus 
obtained  represented  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  sixth  century, 
it  would  still  be  difficult  to  believe  that  all  these  woodlands  were 
such  impassable  barriers  to  semi-barbarous  invaders  as  they  are 
assumed  to  have  been.  Green,  with  his  love  of  the  picturesque, 
has  greedily  seized  upon  this  theory  of  impassable  woodland  belts, 
and  he  has  found  a  host  of  imitators.  It  has  become  common  and 
indeed  irksome  to  read  how  the  English  invader  was  kept  at  bay 
by  a  belt  of  woodland,  until  he  finally  did  what  he  apparently  might 
have  done  earlier — that  is,  he  *  dashes  through  the  brake '  and 
surprises  the  too  confiding  Briton. 

Ancient  fortifications  are  a  still  more  uncertain  foundation  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  lost  history  of  the  sixth  century.  It  is 
impossible  to  establish  the  date  of  the  erection  of  these  works  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  or  even  to  feel  any  confidence  in  the 
ascription  of  them  to  Britons,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  so  on,  in  which 
antiquaries  have  so  much  delighted.    To  illustrate  the  risk  of  writing 
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history  from  early  fortifications  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond 
the  *  Origines  Celticae.'  Guest  adopted  the  view  of  Stukeley  that 
the  Bokerly  Dykes,  part  of  the  series  of  entrenchments  upon  which 
that  credulous  writer  bestowed  the  name  of  Belgic  Dykes,  were  the 
work  of  the  Belgae  before  the  invasion  of  the  Eomans,  and  that 
they  marked  their  boundaries.  Guest  builds  largely  upon  this 
conclusion  in  his  paper  on  the  date  of  Stonehenge  and  on  the 
West-Saxon  conquest.  Yet  the  patient  excavations  of  General 
Pitt-Rivers  have  shown  by  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  Roman 
coins  that  these  fortifications  were  not  erected  until  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  era. 

Local  names  are  scarcely  more  satisfactory.  It  is  not  until 
centuries  after  the  dates  dealt  with  by  Guest  that  we  get  any 
documentary  proof  of  the  existence  of  these  names,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  not  recorded  until  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 
This  long  interval  of  time  leaves  open  the  door  for  many  possibilities 
in  connexion  with  them.  A  great  part  is  played  in  Guest's  papers 
by  names  apparently  compounded  of  the  names  of  the  English  and 
Welsh.  But  even  if  all  these  names  had  an  ethnic  reference  it 
is  obvious  that  they  may  refer  to  events  of  later  date  than  those 
with  which  he  unreservedly  connected  them.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether-  the  West- Saxons  called  themselves  English  or  Angles 
in  the  sixth  century.  Guest  endeavours  to  meet  this  objection  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  use  of  both  names  in  the  laws  of  King 
Ine.^  But  these  are  of  considerably  later  date,  and,  as  they  are 
known  only  through  the  medium  of  King  Alfred's  laws,  there  is 
a  possibility  that  these  denominations  are  not  due  to  Ine.  Of  the 
names  cited  by  Guest  one  only  is  an  undoubted  compound  of  the 
name  of  the  Angles,'*  whilst  some  of  them  have  clearly  no  reference 
whatever  to  them.  Guest  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  that 
there  was  no  genitive  plural  in  -s  in  Old  English,  and,  as  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  singular  of  an  ethnic  name  could  be  used  for  the 
plural,  as  it  is  in  modern  English  by  a  sort  of  personification,  we 
may  erase  from  the  list  all  names  involving  a  genitive  in  -s.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  invaders  distinguished  trivial  features 
or  settlements  on  portions  only  of  their  temporary  frontiers  by  their 
national  name,  and  that  such  names  survived  after  the  frontier  had 
advanced  by  many  successive  stages  out  of  sight.  Such  names  as 
English  Bicknor  and  Welsh  Bicknor  are  of  later  origin,  and  are  not 
parallel  to  the  uses  assumed  by  Guest.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  these  names  in  Engle-  are  derived  from  men  named  Engel,  for  the 
word  was  in  use  for  forming  personal  names  among  most  of  the 
Germanic  peoples,  although  there  is  no  instance  except  in  local 

'  Origines  Celticae,  ii.  190. 

*  That  is,  Englefield,  near  Heading,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  chronicle  under  871 
as  '  Englafeld,'  and  is  translated  by  Florence  of  Worcester  as  '  Anglorum  Campus.' 

s  s  2 
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names  of  its  use  in  England  before  the  Franco-Norman  Ingelmms, 
Ingelrics,  and  Ingelherts  arrived.  It  is  in  non-Anglian  districts  that 
we  should  expect  to  meet  with  it,  just  as  it  is  in  Anglian  districts 
that  names  compounded  with  Sexe  ('  Saxon  ')  occur.  The  case  is 
even  less  clear  in  regard  to  Wealh,  '  Welshman,'  for  that  was 
extensively  used  in  Old  English  personal  names,  as  in  continental 
Germanic  names,  and  we  have  clear  proofs  of  the  use  of  the 
single-stem  hypocoristic  form  Wealh  in  Old  English  names.  This 
word  also  meant  a  '  serf,'  and  hence  in  some  cases  local  names 
compounded  with  it  may  represent  settlements  of  serfs,  just  as 
Charlton  and  Carlton  derive  their  names  from  dwellings  of  '  churls.' 
But  with  Guest  local  names  compounded  with  Wealh  are  made  to 
refer  to  the  Welsh,  and  the  date  of  their  imposition  is  restricted 
to  the  period  with  which  he  was  dealing. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  these  names  in  his  scheme  are 
words  which  he  considers  to  mean  '  boundary,'  and  in  like  manner 
all  possibility  of  the  boundaries  being  other  than  those  of  the 
expanding  West-Saxon  kingdom  in  the  sixth  century  is  ignored. 
It  is  not  certain  that  any  one  of  the  names  used  by  him 
does  mean  *  boundary.'  Thus  mere  is  taken  by  him  to  represent 
the  O.E.  gemare,  which  is  never  used  absolutely  in  the  charters. 
He  passes  over  the  great  probability  that  the  word  may  represent 
the  O.E.  mere,  '  lake.'  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  in  three  out 
of  four  of  the  places  in  Domesday  called  Mere,  Mera  a  lake  still 
exists,  or  is  known  to  have  existed.-^  From  his  maps  it  is  evident 
that  Guest  also  considered  oare  to  mean  '  boundary,'  but  the  O.E. 
ora  really  meant  *  bank,  shore.'  He  explains  by  impossible 
philology  other  words  as  meaning  '  boundary,'  and  even  the  Norman 
Devises  is  brought  into  his  service.  He  assumes  that  the  memory  that 
this  district  was  in  the  sixth  century  a  borderland  between  the  West 
Saxons  and  the  British  lingered  on  locally  long  enough  to  confer 
this  name  upon  the  castle,  and  Devizes  accordingly  is  marked  as  an 
evidence  of  the  sixth-century  boundary.  But  the  greatest  part  of 
all  is  played  by  the  numerous  Grim's  Ditches  in  the  south  of 
England,  which  he  regards  as  meaning  *  boundary  ditch.'  The 
evidence  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  this  explanation  is  wholly 
illusory.  It  is  nothing  but  a  comparison  with  '  what  appear  to  be  its 
correlatives ' — namely  'the Icelandic (/remi  [sit],  "  to  separate,"  with 
which  must  be  connected  the  German  grdnze  [sic],  "  a  boundary ; " 
the  Swedish  ren  and  German  rain,  "  the  boundary  of  a  field,"  and 
perhaps  the  A.S.  rima,  "  a  margin."  '  ^  Now  these  words  are  philo- 
logically  unrelated  to  one  another ;  the  German  grenze  is  a  loan 
word   from  Slavonic  ;  the  Icelandic  greina  is  derived  from  grein, 

'  These  are  Meaie  in  Somerset,  Mere  in  Eosthorn,  co.  Chester,  and  Meer  in  Meer- 
town,  CO.  Stafford.    The  fourth  is  Mere,  co.  Wilts. 
*  Origines  Celticae,  ii.  149,  note  1. 
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which  does  not  mean  'boundary'  but  'branch,'  and  hence  '  division  ;  ' 
and  the  Swedish  ren  and  German  rain  mean  primarily  a  grass  balk 
in  an  open  field.  The  only  other  proof  vouchsafed  is  the  occurrence 
of  Grimsetene  gemcere  in  a  Worcester  text,^  and  the  conclusion  that 
it  must  have  meant  the  '  inhabitants  of  the  boundary.'^  Assuming 
that  grim  was  here  a  natural  feature  in  the  perambulation,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  was  a  boundary.^  But  there  remains  the  great 
philological  difficulty  of  the  presence  of  the  personal  genitive  -cs  in 
Grimes  dic^°  The  O.E.  form  of  composition  of  this  hypothetical 
grim,  a '  boundary,'  and  die  would  have  been  grlm-dic.  The  genitive 
would  be  as  unusual  and  unnecessary  in  such  a  compound  as  it 
would  be  in  modern  English  *  border-land,'  '  march-land,'  or 
'  frontier  district.' 

Quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  philology  is  the  use  by  Guest  of 
passages  in  the  chroniclers.  Freeman  has  described  Thierry  and 
Palgrave  as  never  making  a  statement  for  which  they  could  not 
give  chapter  and  verse  in  some  form,  '  but  both  of  them  were  too 
apt  to  catch  at  any  statement  which  seemed  at  all  to  support  their 
several  theories,  without  always  stopping  to  reflect  whether  such 
statements  came  from  contemporary  chronicles  or  charters  or  from 
careless  and  ill-informed  compilers  three  or  four  centuries  later.'  ^' 
This  description  applies  to  Guest's  methods,  with  the  difference 
that  the  interval  between  the  period  he  is  dealing  with  and 
the  chroniclers  cited  by  him  is  much  greater,  and  that  many  of 
them  are  using  the  fictitious  history  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

'  Cartularium  Saxonicum,  iii.  534,  10,  a.d.  969,  relating  to  Witley,  co.  Worcester. 

*  Orig.  Celt.  ii.  150.  He  also  alludes  to  Graeme's  Dyke,  the  name  of  the  Wall  of 
Antoninus.     Graeme  or  Graham  can  hardly  be  the  same  word  as  '  Grim.' 

^  As  the  adjoining  parish  of  Grimley  appears  as  '  Grimanleah  '  {Cart.  Sax.  ii. 
55,  17,  and  '  Grimanleh '  in  Domesday,  i.  173  b,  col.  2,  by  a  rare  copying  of  the 
English  spelling  of  the  original  return),  and  as  a  '  Grimman-hill '  is  also  mentioned 
in  or  near  it  (Heming,  ed.  Hearne,  p.  257  ;  Domesday,  i.  172  b,  col.  2,  '  Gremanhil '), 
it  is  obvious,  from  the  hypocoristic  gemination  of  the  vi,  that  '  Grimma '  was  an 
early  owner  of  the  land,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  '  Grimsetene '  is  miseopied 
from  '  Grimes-setena.'  'Grimma'  and  'Grim'  might  be  used  indifferently;  hence 
we  get  a  '  Grimes-hyll '  at  Hallow,  which  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  '  Grimman- 
hyl '  cited  above.  In  the  boundaries  given  in  Cart.  Sax.  i.  496,  33,  there  is  probably 
an  omission  of  a  substantive  '  hyll '  or  '  leah  '  after  '  Griman.'  With  the  Danish  in- 
vaders Grim  was  a  somewhat  common  name,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many 
local  names  in  Grim — such  as  Grimsby,  Grimston,  and  Grimsthorpe — are  derived 
from  owners  bearing  this  name.  As  Danish  housecarls  were  settled  even  in  southern 
counties,  the  possibility  of  a  local  name  in  Grims-  being  derived  from  the  Danish 
name  cannot  be  excluded. 

'"  '  Grimes  die  '  must  either  be  derived  from  a  man  named  Grim,  in  which  case  we 
are  met  with  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  its  wide  diffusion,  or  from  some  unrecorded 
mythical  or  divine  figure,  who  was  perhaps  connected  with  ditches.  If  there  were 
any  evidence  that  Woden  was  also  known  among  the  pagan  English  as  Grim,  as  he 
was  among  the  Norsemen,  we  might  conclude  that  '  Grimes-die  '  was  merely  the 
equivalent  of  '  Wodnes-dic'  The  Devil's  Dyke,  occasionally  met  with  as  the  name  of 
ditches,  may  be  compared.     The  works  were  considered  as  superhuman. 

"  Norman  Conquest,  i.  p.  xv. 
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Although  Guest  reahsed  that  Henry  of  Huntingdon  amphfied  from 
his  own  imagination  the  barren  annals  derived  from  the  *  Old 
English  Chronicle,'  ^^  he  frequently  cites  him  without  any  reserve. ^^ 
We  are  told  that  the  dates  in  Eoger  of  Wendover  '  may  be  of 
service,'  ^'^  and  they  are  advanced  as  trustworthy,  and  important 
conclusions  are  based  upon  them,^^  Yet  there  can  be  no  question 
that  these  dates  are  entirely  worthless.  The  St.  Albans  compila- 
tion, the  work  here  referred  to  as  'Wendover,'  who,  like  Matthew  of 
Paris,  merely  embodied  it  in  his  work,  adopted  the  absurd  stories 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  as  genuine  history,  and  worked  them  in 
with  the  material  derived  from  English  sources.  It  is  from  the 
latter  that  most  of  the  dates,  which  are  absent  in  Geoffrey's  work, 
are  derived  either  directly  or  by  inference.  Some  of  them  are 
clearly  inventions  by  the  compiler  in  order  to  piece  his  materials 
together  in  chronological  order.  Worse  even  than  this  is  the  use 
of  Thomas  Eudborne's  '  History  of  Winchester  Priory,'  a  fifteenth- 
centmy  compilation  that  contains  almost  as  many  inventions  as 
Geoffrey's  more  famous  work.'"  Whether  Kudborne  derived  these 
from  the  authorities  that  he  cites  or  added  them  himself  is  of  little 
moment.  Besides  William  of  Malmesbury,  the  *  Polychronicon,'  and 
the  '  Flores  Historiarum  '  (that  is,  another  form  of  the  St.  Albans 
compilation)  he  quotes  mysterious  writers,  such  as  Girardus 
Cornubiensis,  '  De  Gestis  Eegum  West-Saxonum  '  "  and  *  De  Gestis 
Britonum,'  ^^  Vigilantius,  *De  Basilica  Sancti  Petri  (Wintoniensis),'  '^ 
Moracius,  antiquorum  Britannonim  conscriptor,'^^  and  Volensis, 
'  De  Laude  Britonum.'  ^^  The  trail  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  is 
discernible  in  most  of  these.^^  Little  better  is  the  fourteenth- 
century  '  Eulogium  Historiarum,'  upon  which  Guest  founds  most 
important  conclusions.^^  Even  the  sixteenth-century  Italians,  Biondo 

'"  Orig.  Celt.  ii.  164. 

"  Ibid.  pp.  179,  180,  184.     Cf.  p.  285.  "  Ibid.  ii.  164. 

'^  Ibid.  pp.  174,  194.  •«  Ibid.  pp.  180,  187. 

"  Wharton,  Aiiglia  Sacra,  i.  189,  193,  201,  204,  206,  227.  Girard  seems  to  have 
been  a  real  person,  and  not,  as  suggested  by  Bishop  Tanner,  a  perverted  form  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis.  In  the  Liber  de  Hyda,  p.  Ill,  he  is  quoted  for  the  restoration 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge  by  Edward  the  Elder,  which  story  sufficiently  stamps 
his  character.  It  is  not  surprising  after  this  to  find  that  he  relates  as  histoiy  the 
duel  of  Guy  of  Warwick  with  the  Danish  giant  Colbrand  in  the  reign  of  ^thelstan 
(ibid.  p.  118 ;  Hearne,  Chronicon  de  Diinstajile,  p.  147). 

"*  Anglia  Sacra,  pp.  180,  186. 

'»  Ibid.  pp.  180,  186,  189,  192,  199,  203,  205,  206,  210,  215,  223,  226.  He  is  cited 
by  the  compiler  of  the  Liber  de  Hyda,  pp.  7,  21. 

••"•  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  182.  «'  Ibid.  i.  183. 

^-  Rudborne,  however,  critically  examines  and  rejects  some  of  Geoiirey's  tales 
about  Arthur  (p.  189).  The  Florentius  cited  by  him  from  a  Florariuvi  Historiale 
(pp.  190,  192,  193)  is  clearly  not  Florence  of  Worcester.  This  unknown  Florentius  is 
cited  by  the  Liber  de  Hyda,  p.  11,  for  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  394  B.C.  Rudborne  alludes  to  a  Concordantia  Historiarum,  or  Chronicarwn,  or 
Chronicantium,  which  was  arranged  in  lexicographical  order. 

«»  See  below,  p.  639. 
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(of  Forli)  and  Polydore  Vergil,  are  used  as  authorities  for  the  history 
of  Britain  in  the  sixth  century.-*  By  their  side  the  '  Flemish 
chronicler  Sigebert '  ^'^  is  a  respectable  authority,  as  he  wrote  only 
some  six  hundred  years  after  the  events  for  which  he  is  vouched. 

An   example   of    Guest's   methods   of  dealing   with   historical 
evidence  may  be  found  in  his  paper  on  the  '  Early  English  Settle- 

^*  Orig.  Celt.  ii.  184. 

-"'  Ibid.  Sigebert  of  Gembloux  died  in  1112.  In  piecing  together  the  materials 
for  his  universal  chronicle  he  displayed  considerable  carelessness  in  regard  to  dates. 
Many  of  those  given  by  him  are,  as  his  editor,  L.  C.  Bethmann,  has  remarked  {apud 
Pertz,  Monuin.  Germ.  Hist.,  Scriptores,  vi.  276-7),  purely  arbitrary,  and  his  dates 
prior  to  the  eleventh  century  are  of  scarcely  any  authority.  Yet  he  is  cited  by  Guest 
to  support  his  identification  of  Ambrosius  Aurelianus  with  the  Natanleod,  whose  death 
is  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  under  508.  Guest  takes  the  date  assigned  by  Wendover 
for  the  accession  of  Ambrosius  as  464  (whereas  it  is  really  465),  alters  it  to  463, 
adduces  Sigebert  to  prove  that  Ambrosius  reigned  forty  -five  years,  deducts  this  period 
from  508,  and  so  arrives  again  at  463.  He  then  tells  us  that  'the  coincidence  of 
dates  seems  almost  to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  Natanleod  and  Ambrosius  '  (p.  184). 
All  this  is  so  carefully  arranged  as  to  have  the  air  of  demonstration,  but  upon  exami- 
nation the  whole  case  crumbles  to  pieces.  The  passage  in  Wendover  is  taken  word  for 
word  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  as  usual  gives  no  dates  (lib.  viii.  caps.  1-3). 
The  date  is  therefore  an  invention  of  the  twelfth-century  St.  Albans  compiler.  The 
passage  from  Sigebert  occurs  under  446,  a  date  that  he  evidently  obtained  by  de- 
ducting three  years  from  449,  the  year  given  by  Beda,  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  c.  15.  This 
deduction  was  made  on  the  strength  of  Beda's  '  ^te  paucos  sane  adventus  eorum 
{scil.  Saxonum]  annos,'  c.  17,  which  is  intended  to  give  the  date  of  the  mission  of 
Germanus  and  Lupus  to  Britain.  Sigebert  begins  under  446  with  this  mission, 
gives  an  account  of  the  Alleluia  victory,  from  Beda's  c.  20,  and  then  continues : 
'  Britanni,  qui  per  tot  annos  expositi  fuerant  praedae  et  hostium  ludibrio,  Anglos 
invitant  a  Germania.  Angli  Britanniam  veniunt,  eamque  ab  hostibus  tutam  faciunt 
esse ;  non  multo  post  earn  sibi  vindicant.  Ambrosium  Aurelianum  sibi  Britanni 
regem  statuunt,  eiusque  ductu  per  annos  xlv.  vario  belli  eventu  contra  Anglos  con- 
fiigunt '  {M.G.H.  vi.  309,  9).  This  is  certainly  derived  from  Beda's  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth chapters,  and  contains  echoes  of  his  phraseology.  The  statement  that  the 
Britons  made  Ambrosius  king  is  a  not  unnatural  deduction  from  Beda's  reference 
to  his  '  occisis  parentibus  regium  nomen  et  insigne  ferentibus'  (c.  16),  while  the 
'  vario  belli  eventu '  is  obviously  the  '  ex  eo  tempore  nunc  cives,  nunc  hostes  vincebant ' 
of  Beda,  who  copied  it  from  Gildas.  Sigebert  has  clearly  taken  his  forty-five  years 
of  Ambrosius's  reign  from  the  sentence  immediately  following  :  '  usque  ad  annum 
obsessionis  Badonici  montis,  quando  non  minimas  eisdem  hostibus  strages  dabant, 
quadragesimo  circiter  et  quarto  anno  adventus  eorum  in  Britanniam.'  Sigebert 
records  under  491,  on  the  hasis  of  this  forty-five  years,  the  complete  conquest  of 
Britain  by  the  Angles.  It  is  now  plain  that  his  authority  for  assigning  a  reign  of 
this  length  to  Ambrosius  is  nothing  but  a  misunderstanding  of  Beda.  Guest's  other 
arguments  for  the  identity  of  Ambrosius  and  Natanleod  are  even  weaker  than  this. 
They  consist  of  the  suggestion  that  '  Natan-leod  '  is  compounded  of  O.E.  'leod,'  which 
in  poetry  means  '  prince,'  and  must  have  been  a  word  famUiar  to  the  authors  of  the 
chronicles  and  to  the  transcribers,  and  the  Old  Welsh  'nawt'  ('sanctuary'),  which 
he  says,  merely  to  suit  his  argument,  would  have  been  taken  over  into  O.E.  as 
'  Nat-e,'  gen.  '  Nat-an  ; '  that  the  sanctuary  was  a  monastery  at  Amesbury,  for  whose 
existence  there  is  no  better  authority  than  the  Welsh  triads,  wherein  it  is  called  '  the 
choir  of  Ambrosius  ; '  and  that  the  '  lord  of  the  sanctuary  '  was  therefore  Ambrosius. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  Green  rejected  this  tissue  of  absurdities.  According  to 
Gildas,  cc.  25,  26,  the  date  of  Ambrosius  was  some  time  before  the  battle  of  Mons 
Badonicus,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  he  places  within  a  year  or  two  of  500.  Ambrosius 
can,  therefore,  hardly  be  the  Natanleod  of  508. 
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merits  in  South  Britain,'  which  is  accompanied  with  a  map  pur- 
porting to  show  the  land  occupied  by  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons 
in  the  year  520.  This  is  the  date  that  he  fixes  for  the  battle  of 
Mons  Badonicus.  Our  sole  record  of  this  battle  is  the  obscure 
passage  in  Giidas,  c.  26,  usque  ad  annum  ohsessionis  Badonici 
Montis  .  .  .  quique  quadragesimus  quartos  ut  novi  orditur  annus 
inense  iam  emenso,  qui  et  meae  nativitatis  est.  This  Beda  read  as 
meaning  forty-four  years  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  which 
would  fix  the  date  about  493.  If  it  refers  to  the  time  that  elapsed 
between  Gildas's  birth  and  the  date  when  he  wrote  this  work,  as 
Mommsen  suggests,^*^  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  ; 
but,  as  King  Maglocunus,  who  is  upbraided  by  Giidas,  died  in  547, 
according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  dates  in  the  '  Annales 
Cambriae,'  ^^  it  would  seem  that  Giidas  was  born  about  the  year 
500.  Consequently  such  evidence  as  we  have  points  to  a  date 
considerably  earlier  than  520  for  the  siege  of  Mons  Badonicus. 
Guest,  after  alluding  to  a  treaty  between  Arthur  and  Cerdic,  which 
he  accepts  on  the  authority  of  so  worthless  a  writer  as  Thomas 
Eudborne,'^  quotes  Higden's  '  Polychronicon  '  for  its  terms.  This 
fourteenth-century  writer  tells  us  that  Arthur,  about  twenty-six 
years  after  the  arrival  of  Cerdic,  gave  to  him  out  of  weariness 
Hampshire  and  Somerset^pand  bestowed  upon  them  the  name  of 
Wessex.^^  Guest  says  nothing  of  the  doubtful  way  in  which 
Higden,  who  displays  really  remarkable  critical  j)owers  for  his  time 
in  dealing  with  the  fables  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,^"  introduces 
this  passage.  It  is  obvious  that  the  unnamed  chroniclers  mentioned 
by  Higden  were  engaged  upon  the  hopeless  task  of  reconciling  the 
stories  of  Geoffrey  and  the  Arthurian  accretions  with  the  English 
authorities ;  that  the  story  of  Arthur's  resigning  these  two  counties 
out  of  ennui  is  merely  a  clumsy  attempt  to  harmonise  the  uncon- 
querable power  ascribed  to  him  with  the  statement  that  Cerdic 
became  king  of  Wessex  in  his  time  ;  and  that  the  date  is  founded 
upon  the  entry  in  the  Chronicle  recording  the  commencement  of 
the  realm  of  Wessex  in  519,  which  is  twenty-four  years  after  the 
date  ascribed  for  their  arrival  in  Britain.  Guest  also  quotes 
Koger  of  Wendover  (i.e.  the  St.  Albans  compilation)  for  the  year 
620  for  Mons  Badonicus,  ^^  but  the  evidence  of  the  compilation  is 
discounted  by  the  fact  that  it  is  hereabouts  relying  almost  exclu- 

"*  Chronica  Minora,  iii.  8  ('  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica  '). 

*'  These  annals  commence  with  an  '  annus  primns,'  which  is  not  defined,  but  is 
usually  taken  to  have  been  444. 

**  Orig.  Celt.  ii.  187.  At  p.  193  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  held  to  be  '  one  of  those 
wasted  districts  which  were  yielded  up  to  Cerdic  after  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon.' 
As  this  was  a  British  victory,  according  to  Giidas,  the  sole  original  authority  for  it,  it 
is  difiBcult  to  realise  the  magnanimity  of  the  conquerors  here  imagined. 

»  Higden,  v.  330  (Rolls  series).  ^^  Ibid.  p.  384. 

="  Grig.  Celt.  ii.  187. 
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sively  upon  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  practically  gives  no  dates. 
One  of  his  few  dates  is  that  of  the  death  of  Arthur  in  542.-''-^  As 
the  very  late  Welsh  chronicle,  the  '  Brut  y  Tywysogion,'  says  that 
Arthur  died  twenty  years  after  Mons  Badonicus,  Guest  does  not 
scruple  to  cite  its  testimony  for  fixing  the  date  of  that  battle  in 
520,^'  and  upon  this  evidence  he  thinks  that  '  we  have  ground  for 
believing  that  this  celebrated  battle  did  really  take  place  in  the 
year  following  that  in  which  Cerdic  became  king.'  These  '  authori- 
ties,' with  Nennius  and  the  '  Annales  Cambriae,'  a  tenth-century 
work  largely  founded  upon  the  work  ascribed  to  him,^''  are  held  to 
be  sufficient  to  prove  that  Arthur  was  the  leader  of  the  Britons  at 
Mons  Badonicus.^^  On  the  authority  of  Wendover  his  accession  is 
accepted  as  taking  place  in  516.^'^ 

Not  only  does  the  date  of  Mons  Badonicus  obtained  in  this 
unscientific  manner  form  the  basis  of  his  map  and  paper,  but  both 
map  and  paper  very  largely  turn  upon  the  identification  of  Mons 
Badonicus  with  Badbury  Eings,  in  Dorset.  We  have  no  indication 
of  the  site  of  this  battle ;  so  little  indeed  that  Skene  made  out 
a  plausible  case  for  locating  it  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.^^ 
Guest  decides  that  Mons  Badonicus  was  *  so  called  from  the  baths 
(Welsh  hadoii)  in  its  neighbourhood,'  and  he  identifies  it  with 
Badbury,  although  '  no  Roman  baths  have  yet  been  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood.'  '^^  He  was  aware  that  Badbury  occurs  in  the 
Chronicle  under  901  as  cBt  Baddan-byrig,  but  he  attempts  to  derive 
this  from  O.E.  bce^,  *  bath,'  by  remarking  that  *  in  Hampshire  and 
its  neighbourhood  the  final  and  medial  th  was  often  pronounced  d  ; 
hence,  if  there  were  Eoman  baths  near  Badbury,  the  locality  would 
probably  be  called  Badde.'  The  explanation  looks  suspiciously 
like  one  invented  for  the  occasion.  It  is  quite  immaterial  what  the 
Hampshire  dialect  did  in  later  times  ;  what  is  wanted  is  proof  that 

*2  Hist.  Britomtm,  xi.  c.  2.  "  Orig.  Celt.  ii.  187. 

^*  A.  de  la  Borderie,  in  Revue  CeUiqiie,  vi.  2,  points  out  that  the  compiler  of  the 
Annales  has  transferred  to  Mons  Badonicus,  which  in  Nennius  is  the  twelfth  of  Arthur's 
battles,  some  of  the  details  in  Nennius  that  relate  to  the  eighth  battle.  As  Mr. 
Egerton  Phillimore  remarks,  this  '  creates  a  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  two  battles  the 
annalist  found  placed  (or  reason  to  place)  under  516 '  (Owen's  Description  of  Pern,' 
brokeshire,  i.  229,  n.  3).  It  also  deprives  his  testimony  as  to  the  leadership  of  Arthur 
at  Mons  Badonicus  of  any  value  it  might  otherwise  have  possessed. 

»*  Orig.  Celt.  ii.  186.  *"  Ibid.  p.  194. 

*'  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales  (Edinburgh,  1868),  i.  57.  He  identifies  it  with 
Bouden  Hill,  near  Linlithgow,  which,  however,  occurs  in  1710  in  a  quotation 
given  by  him  as  '  Buden,'  so  that  it  would  appear  to  have  had  '  u,'  not  '  a,'  in  the 
root  syllable. 

='"  Orig.  Celt.  ii.  189.  The  alleged  modern  Welsh  '  baddon '  seems  to  be  derived 
from  Bath,  O.E.  '  ast  BaSon,'  possibly  conditioned  by  its  identification  with  Mons 
Badonicus,  and  is  not  a  current  word  for  '  bath.'  In  form  it  is  an  irregular  plural  of 
'  badd,'  which  is  a  loan-word  from  the  English  '  bath.'  For  this  information  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend  Professor  Bhys.  Neither  word,  therefore,  could  have  existed 
early  enough  in  Welsh  to  have  given  name  to  Mons  Badonicus,  which  only  super- 
ficially resembles  the  late  O.E.  dat.  pi.  '  BaSan,'  '  BaiSon,'  earlier  'BaSum.' 
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such  a  change  had  occurred  in  the  tenth  century.  No  such  proof 
is  attainable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe,  in  face  of  the  evidence 
of  the  ver}'  great  number  of  West-Saxon  texts,  that  such  a  change 
occurred.  Guest  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  perception  that 
the  double  d  meant  anj'thing  more  in  Old  English  than  it  does  in 
modern  English.  It  alone  is  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  Baddan-hyrig  from  Mons  Badonicus.  The  word  is,  in  fact, 
derived  from  Badda,  which  was  a  man's  name.  Precisely  the  same 
form  cet  Baddan-hyrig  occurs  in  a  contemporary  charter  of  944 
as  the  name  of  Badby,  co.  Northampton.^^ 

Two  other  important  factors  in  constructing  this  map  of  520 
are  the  capture  of  Winchester  by  the  English  in  the  year  of 
Cerdic's  landing,  which  has  no  better  evidence  than  an  absurd 
calculation  in  Eudborne,*"  and  the  identification  of  Cerdicesleah 
with  Chearsley,  co.  Bucks,  which  involves  the  transference  of  the 
name  to  Bernwood  Forest.  No  valid  reason  exists  for  rejecting 
the  usual  location  of  Cerdices-leah  somewhere  near  Ccrdices-ford, 
Charford,  m  Hants,  and  the  name  of  Chearsley  was  evidently  not 
Cerdices-leah.^^  Guest  leaves  Eynsham,  Aylesbury,  and  Bensington 
in  the  hands  of  the  Britons  because  their  capture  is  entered  in  the 
Chronicle  under  571,  and  for  similar  reasons  Salisbury  andBarbury 
are  also  in  British  possession.  The  evidence  by  which  he  per- 
suades himself  that  he  has  identified  the  British  chief  assumed 
to  be  resident  at  Amesbury  is  quite  inadequate.''^     But  he  makes 

"  Cart.  Sax.  ii,  540,  8,  31 ;  542,  13.  A  Baddan-dun  in  Warwickshire  occurs  in  a 
charter  of  704-9  ;  ibid.  i.  179,  5,  27. 

«•  Orig.  Celt.  ii.  180,  185. 

*'  From  the  Domesday  form  *  Cerdes-lai '  we  may  conclude  that  the  O.E.  form 
was  '  Ceardes-leah,'  and  this  is  supported  by  innumerable  later  instances.  In  none 
of  them  is  there  anything  corresponding  to  the  '  ic  '  of  '  Ceardices-leah.' 

"  Orig.  Celt.  ii.  183,  195.  The  '  Caer  Caradoc '  of  the  lists  of  British  cities  is 
identified  with  Amesbury  (which  was  not  a  Roman  city,  the  first  requirement  for  the 
identification)  on  the  authority  of  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  of  so  credulous  a  person  as  Owen  Pughe,  the  compiler  of  the  Welsh 
dictionary  that  has  caused  so  much  mischief  through  its  imaginary  words  and 
meanings  (such  as  '  andred,'  which  duly  appears  in  Guest  in  several  places  as 
meaning  '  uninhabited,'  whereas  it  is  merely  a  figment  to  explain  '  Anderida ; ' 
'  gwent,'  '  a  champaign,'  which  was  also  accepted  by  Guest,  and  has  been  still  further 
popularised  by  Green ;  and  '  caint,'  which  is  also  said  to  mean  '  open  country,' 
whereas  it  is  merely  a  guess  as  to  the  meaning  of  '  Cantium,'  although  it  has  been 
adopted  by  Guest  and  Green).  Then  Caradoc,  whom  Guest  identifies  with  Caradawg 
Vreichvas,  a  Welsh  chieftain  of  uncertain  date  (if  not  entirely  mythical),  is  held  to  be 
the  '  prince  who  gave  the  name  of  Caer  Caradoc  to  the  stronghold  which  adjoins  to 
Amesbury.'  From  this  the  unsuspecting  reader  might  conclude  that  there  was  a 
camp  bearing  this  name  near  Amesbury.  The  camp  referred  to  is  now  known  as 
Vespasian's  Camp,  a  figment  of  Stukeley's.  Its  older  name,  Fripsbury,  is  the  only 
one  known  to  Camden  and  Aubrey.  But  the  existence  of  this  Caer  Caradog  at 
Amesbury,  adduced  in  this  misleading  way,  depends  entirely  upon  the  views  of  '  the 
best  informed  Welsh  scholars,'  who  considered  the  name  to  apply  to  the  earthworks 
immediately  adjoining  Amesbury  (p.  265).  This  is  not  an  unfair  specimen  of  many 
other  arguments  in  these  extraordinary  essays. 
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Amesbury  British  on  the  strength  of  this,  although  he  is  compelled 
to  restrict  the  brave  British  chieftain  to  a  small  angle  of  land  that 
it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  defend. 

The  only  evidence  discernible  beyond  these  points  and  the  lines 
of  Grim's  Ditches,  Aves  Ditch,  and  Grimsbury  Castle  is  the  occur- 
rence of  a  Wealas-liutli  (=  O.E.  *Weales-hy^)  and  Weala  geat  in 
a  very  late  and  corrupt  copy  of  the  boundaries  of  Chertsey/^  The 
former  embodies  the  genitive  singular,  and  can  therefore  at  once  be 
excised.  The  latter  is  explained  as  '  Welshmen's  road,'  although 
geat  had  never  this  meaning  in  O.E.  Englefield  by  Egham  and 
Englemoor  or  Englemere,  the  name  of  a  lake  near  Ascot,  are 
further  evidences  of  the  boundary.  In  default  of  early  forms  of 
the  names  their  derivation  from  the  Angles  is  not  free  from 
doubt.  Another  point  is  obtained  by  the  impossible  explanation  of 
Theale  as  a  form  of  '  dole,'  and  the  explanation  of  the  latter  as 
'  boundary.'  ''^  A  Weala  brucg  at  Brimpton  affords  another  indica- 
tion of  the  boundary,*'"'  and  another  is  found  in  the  very  doubtful 
assumption  that  Mare  Eidge,  in  Upton  Nervet,  is  derived  from 
mere,  'boundary.'  Wallingford  is  also  held,  although  with  some 
hesitation,  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Britons ;  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  does  not.^"  Inglesham,  in  Lechlade,  is  treated  as  a 
record  of  the  English,  but,  as  its  O.E.  form  was  Incgenes-ham,*' 
derived  from  a  man's  name,  we  may  safely  cross  this  off  the  map. 
Then  *  Ingleford  or  Hungerford  '  and  Inglewood,  near  Hungerford, 
are  adduced.*^    From  this  region  we  get  no  indications  in  local  names 

«  Cart.  Sax.  i.  57,  27,  30. 

"  Orig.  Celt.  ii.  191,  where  we  are  told  that  '  in  the  old  Hampshire  dialect  th  was 
often  substituted  for  initial  d,  as  tha7;  there,  tJwth,  &c.,  for  dare,  dear,  den,  doth,  &c. 
Theale  seems  to  be  the  provincial  pronunciation  of  dole,  a  boundary.'  The  philo- 
logist will  not  need  any  comments  to  see  the  absurdity  of  this.  It  is  one  of  many 
similar  instances  of  perversion  of  meanings  to  fit  theory,  for  '  dole  '  never  meant 
'  boundary,'  but  '  part,'  '  division.' 

«  Cart.  Sax.  ii.  559,  29. 

■**  It  occurs  as  '  Wealingaford '  in  the  Chronicle  and  elsewhere.  The  suffix 
'  -inga '  is  out  of  place  in  an  ethnic  name,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that '  Wealinga- 
ford '  derives  its  name  from  a  man  named  '  Wealh.'  A  '  Wealingaham,'  a  similar 
formation,  occurs  in  the  boundaries  of  Knoyle,  co.  Wilts,  in  Cart.  Sax.  iii.  16,  33. 
This  is  to  the  east  of  the  Welsh  boundary  assigned  hereabouts  by  Guest. 

"  It  occurs  in  965-71  as  '  Incgenasham  '  {Cart.  Sax.  iii.  432,  9)  and  in  995  as 
'  Inggenesham '  (Codex  Diplomaticus,  vi.  131,  15,  25).  Cf.  also  Liber  de  Hyda, 
p.  255,  where  it  is  copied  '  Igeneshamme  '  from  the  will  of  Ealdorman  ^thelmaer, 
who  died  in  982  (cf.  p.  218  and  Chronicle  C).  This  is  instructive,  for  the  name  occurs 
in  Domesday,  the  Pipe  Rolls,  and  later  records  as  '  Inglesham.'  It  is  possible  that  a 
similar  corruption  has  occurred  in  some  of  the  other  names  in  '  Ingles.' 

*^  Whatever  may  be  the  source  of  Camden's  statement  that  Hungerford  was 
anciently  called  Ingleford,  it  is  certainly  wrong,  for  '  Hungreford '  appears  in  a  fine 
of  1199  [Fines,  sive  Pedes  Finium,  p.  101),  in  the  Close  Rolls  for  1205  (p.  29  a),  in 
the  Charter  Rolls  for  1215  (p.  218  a),  &c.  An  Everard  de  Hungreford,  who  derived  his 
name  from  this  place,  is  mentioned  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  for  11  Henry  II  and  succeeding 
years.  There  is  probably  some  confusion  with  the  Domesday  '  Ingeflot,'  '  Inglefol,' 
and  '  Ingheflot,'  which  occurs  as  '  Hingelflod '  in  1199  {Rot.  Chart,  p.  14  a),  and  is  now 
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beyond  Oare  and  Fisherton-de-la-J/t're  (where  the  surname  is  that 
of  a  post-Norman  family  who  owned  it)/^  and  Britford  and  Sher- 
field  English.  The  boundary  is  placed  halfway  between  these  two 
latter  places,  evidently  on  the  assumption  that  the  English  goes 
back  to  the  sixth  century.  But  it  is  only  another  instance  of 
Guest  being  misled  by  the  addition  of  a  much  later  lord's  surname 
to  the  village  name.-^° 

We  may  now  turn  to  Guest's  paper  on  the  '  Welsh  and  Eng- 
lish Boundaries  after  the  Battle  of  Bath,  a.d.  577.'  The  map 
appended  to  it  represents  the  Britons  as  in  possession  of  Somerset 
south  of  the  Axe,'^^  and  of  a  long  strip  of  land  '  some  fifty  miles  long 
by  fourteen  broad,'  projecting  from  Wookey  to  Braden  Forest.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  valley  of  the  Frome  and  the  Avon,  between  the  Wilt- 
shire Downs  and  Bath.  This  tongue  of  land  is  supposed  to  be 
impassable  woodland,  and  the  English  conquest  consequently  pro- 
ceeds along  two  sides  of  a  triangle  formed  by  Roman  roads,  the 
base  of  which  lies  between  Bath  and  Marlborough.  Guest  re- 
marks that  '  it  may  be  thought  strange  that  the  Welsh  should 
retain '  this  tongue  of  land  *  in  the  midst  of  a  country  that  had 


Inglewood  in  Kintbuiy.  It  is  probable  that  '  *  Engel-flod '  was  the  name  of  the  brook 
by  Inglewood,  and  that  '  Engel '  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Angles,  for 
'AngiJ,'  'Engil'  occur  as  continental  German  river  names  (see  Forstemann, 
Altdeutsches  Namenhuch,  ii.  84).  To  this  also  may  be  referred  the  Wiltshire 
Inglebum,  which  Guest  unhesitatingly  connects  with  the  Angles,  and  the  Devonshire 
Englebourne. 

"  Cf.  Patent  Rolls,  1390,  p.  335,  grant  by  Philip  son  and  heir  of  John  de  la  Mare 
of  the  advowson  of  Fisherton.  The  family  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  '  mere ' 
(lake),  either  through  the  Norman  cognate  '  mare  '  or  the  English  '  mere.'  In  the 
Nomina  Villarum  in  1316  the  village  appears  as  Fisherton  Babington. 

"  In  the  Nomina  Villarum  the  lady  of  Shirefelde  (which  has  no  addition)  is 
returned  as  Alina  la  Engleys. 

*'  This  is  because  he  believes  the  stories  that  Glastonbury  was  a  British  monas- 
tery. He  states  that  it  was  known  '  by  the  Welsh,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  as 
Ynis  Wytri7i—tha.t  is,  the  glass  island  ' — on  the  authority  of  William  of  Malmesbury's 
Gesta  Regum,  i.  cc.  27-8,  and  he  accepts  the  charter  of  601  given  in  this  author's  De 
Antiquitate  Glastoniensis  Ecclesiae,  ed.  Hearne,  p.  48,  and  endeavours  to  identify  the 
nameless  king  of  Damnonia,  who  is  alleged  to  have  granted  by  it  the  '  five  hides  '  ( ! ) 
called  '  Yniswitrin '  (Orig.  Celt.  ii.  65,  270).  At  the  former  page,  by  aid  of  the  non- 
existent 'Anglo-Saxon  thing,  "  a  council,  a  place  of  meeting,"  '  he  manages  to  explain 
the  '  Glsestings '  of  '  Gliestingabyrig '  as  '  the  buildings  used  for  public  purposes,  whose 
walls  were  vitrified.'  The  '  Yniswitrin  '  is  an  obviously  late  and  erroneous  translation 
of  '  Glaestinga,'  which  has  been  associated  with  O.E.  '  glffis  '  (glass),  and  arises  from 
the  attempts  to  connect  Glastonbury  with  the  Arthurian  cycle  (cf.  Ehys,  The 
Arthurian  Legend,  p.  328  sqq.)  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  Gesta  Pontificum, 
§  91,  ascribes  the  first  foundation  of  the  monastery  to  King  Ine,  thus  agreeing  with 
the  Chronicle.  Unfortunately  William  allowed  himself  to  become  an  active  agent 
in  the  dissemination  of  the  lying  history  of  this  pretended  British  monastery,  whose 
founder  was  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  For  the  growth  of  this  mythical  history  see 
Stubbs,  Memorials  of  St.  Dunstan,  p.  Ixxviii,  n.  3,  and  p.  Ixxx  sqq.  This  ridiculous 
'  Yniswitrin '  appears  in  the  map  of  Britain  in  597  given  in  the  first  volume  of 
Freeman's  Norman  Conquest,  which  faithfully  reproduces  the  results  of  Guest's  paper 
on  the  boundaries  in  577. 
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become  English  territory.''"'^  In  justification  he  alleges  'that 
everything  tends  to  show  us  that  these  anomalies  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  territorial  arrangements  of  the  period ; '  but 
no  proof  of  this  is  given.  Not  only  Bath  but  the  Mendips  are 
assigned  to  the  West- Saxons,  and  this  is  ascribed  to  Ceawlin's 
insisting  upon  retaining  the  lead  mines  in  some  unrecorded  peace 
negotiations.  So  enamoured  is  Guest  of  his  imaginary  history 
that  he  says,  *If  it  were  conceded  to  him  [Ceawlin],  no  line  of 
demarcation  could  be  drawn  which  would  more  neatly  or  more 
effectually  secure  his  object  than  the  one  we  have  been  describing.'  ^^ 
Yet  the  map  shows  a  Roman  road  proceeding  along  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  a  feature  that  lessens  the  impassability  of  the  land  assigned 
to  the  Britons.  Guest  does  not  explain  why  the  heathen  monarch 
should  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  lead  mines.  He  refers 
to  the  great  value  in  which  lead  was  held  *  in  times  immediately 
preceding  those  we  are  treating  of,'  ^*  which  is  not  to  the  point. 

After  referring  to  the  battle  of  Fethanleah,  which  he  persuaded 
himself  was  so  far  north  as  Cheshire,-^'*  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 

*^  Orig.  Celt.  ii.  255.  Green,  Making  of  Etigland,  p.  129,  describes  '  this  wedge  of 
unconquered  ground  '  as  running  up  into  West-Saxon  territory  '  for  the  next  hundi'ed 
years.'  Yet  we  find  Cenwealh  fighting  at  Bradford-on-Avon  in  652,  in  the  heart  of 
this  imaginary  wedge  of  unconquered  land. 

*»  Orig.  Celt.  ii.  249.  ,  "  Ibid. 

"  Ibid.  pp.  288,  314.  His  identification  of  Fethanleah  with  Faddiley  has  been 
accepted  by  Freeman  and  Green  and  others,  but  there  is  no  case  for  it.  We  have  no 
indication  whatever  of  the  site  of  this  battle.  The  basis  of  Guest's  identification  is  the 
Welsh  elegy  on  the  death  of  a  Kyndilan  at  or  near  Pengwern  (Shrewsbury).  No  indica- 
tion of  date  exists  beyond  its  ascription  to  Llywarch  Hen,  who  is  assumed  to  have  lived 
in  the  sixth  century.  The  text  and  ascription  depend  upon  thirteenth-century  MSS.  (see 
Skene,  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  p.  2).  ■  Sharon  Turner  had  already  connected  this 
elegy  with  the  king  Condidan,  whose  death  with  two  other  Welsh  '  kings  '  is  recorded 
in  the  Chronicle  at  the  battle  of  Dyrham  in  577.  But  Guest  rejects  this  identifica- 
tion {Ch-ig.  Celt.  ii.  28.3)  on  the  ground  that  Condidan  and  Kyndilan  are  said  to  have 
been  slain  at  different  places.  This  contention  is  surely  fatal  to  his  whole  paper 
on  the  English  conquest  of  the  Severn  valley  in  the  sixth  century,  for  with  the 
severance  of  Kyndilan  from  the  Condidan  in  the  Chronicle  disappears  all  reason 
for  ascribing  the  sack  of  Pengwern  to  Ceawlin.  Yet  it  is  regarded  by  Guest  as 
the  work  of  Ceawlin  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  entry  in  the  Chronicle,  which,  how- 
ever, does  mention  the  sack  of  many  towns  by  the  West-Saxon  king.  Guest  having, 
as  he  thinks,  proved  that  Ceawlin  was  at  Shrewsbury,  secures  a  very  necessary  point 
for  bridging  over  the  distance  between  Dyrham  and  Cheshire.  This  method  of 
founding  one  guess  upon  another,  and  then  using  the  second  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  first,  is  a  common  device  in  these  papers.  Guest  concludes  that  Ceawlin  met 
with  a  reverse  at  Fethanleah,  which  at  p.  289  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of 
his  officers  pushing  on  into  the  Vale  Royal  without  orders.  To  support  his  view  he 
'  would  willingly  receive  '  the  details  of  this  battle  given  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that,  if  Fethanleah  was  the  site  of  a  defeat  inflicted  upon  the 
West-Saxons  that  caused  their  king  to  withdraw  in  anger  to  his  own  kingdom,  the 
name  must  have  been  one  conf ei  red  by  the  raiders  upon  the  site  of  their  defeat, 
and  therefore  one  that  would  not  be  taken  up  and  preserved  by  the  victorious 
Britons.  Moreover  the  Britons  must  have  handed  over  this  English  name  to  the 
later  Anglian  conquerors  of  Cheshire.  Is  this  at  all  probable  ?  The  name  has 
every  appearance  of  being  a  temporary  one,  for  it  is,  to  all  appearances,  a  compound 
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that  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Wodnesbeorh,  recorded  in  the  Chronicle 
under  591,  was  '  beyond  all  question  Wanborough,  near  Swindon.'-^'' 
This  forms  one  of  the  two  *  fixed  points  '  ^^  upon  which  the  whole 
paper  hinges.  He  contrives  to  identify  Wodnesburh  [sic]  with 
Wanborough  by  pointing  out  that  the  s  might  disappear,  and  that 
then  '  Wanborough  would  be  the  modern  corruption  of  Wodenburgh 
[sic'],  just  as  Wansdyke  is  of  Wodnes-dic,'  -'^  &c.  But  he  had  only 
to  turn  to  the  Domesday  to  see  that  Wanborough  is  not  a  modem 
form.  It  there  occurs  as  Wemherge,  and  that  or  Wanherge  is  the 
form  it  usually  appears  under  in  medieval  records.  A  corruption 
from  Wodnes  to  Wan  so  early  as  the  eleventh  century  is  impossible. 
Any  doubt  that  Wanborough  might  perchance  be  an  O.E.  Wodnes- 
burh must  disappear  before  the  O.E.  form  of  the  name,  which  has 
been  overlooked  owing  to  Mr.  Birch's  erroneous  reference  of  the 
charter  in  which  it  occurs  to  Hampshire.  The  charter  is  a  grant 
of  land  at  Wenbeorgan  to  Winchester  priory ,-^^  which  appears  in 
Domesday  as  the  owner  of  Wanborough.''"  The  identification  is 
made  certain  by  the  occurrence  in  the  boundaries  of  the  Icknield 
Way,  a  continuation  of  the  well -known  Berkshire  road,  in  which 
county  it  is  recorded  at  an  early  date.  When  to  this  may  be  added 
that  a  W^iltshire  Wodnesbeorh  is  also  recorded  in  two  charters  that 
have  in  like  manner  been  erroneously  assigned  to  Hampshire  by 
Kemble  and  Birch,"'  we  may  say  fhat  '  beyond  all  question  '  Wodnes- 

of  '  feSa,'  gen.  '  feSan  '  ('  a  band  or  troop  of  foot  soldiers  '),  and  '  leah,'  which  has  pro- 
bably its  older  meaning  of  '  wood.'  Moreover,  although  Guest  is  so  confident  about 
the  agreement  between  Faddiley  and  Fethanleah,  they  do  not  correspond  accurately. 
Nothing  need  be  said  of  the  blundering  manner  in  which  he  tries  to  account  for  the 
change  of  '  5  '  to  '  d '  (p.  288),  as  the  real  difficulty  is  with  the  root  vowel.  Faddiley 
occurs  in  1271  as  '  Fadile '  {Catalogue  of  Aiicient  Deeds  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
B  3624)  and  as  '  Fadilegh,'  '  Fadelegh,'  within  the  next  few  years  (Tweiity- sixth 
Report  of  the  Deputy-Keeper,  appendix,  pp.  49,  53,  95,  96,  100,  &c.)  From  '  smethe  ' 
('  smooth  ')  we  obtain  numerous  '  Smithfields,'  a  '  Smetholt,'  '  Smethwick,'  '  Sraedley,' 
&c.,  but  no  '  Smaddiley.' 

"  Orig.  Celt.  ii.  244.  On  the  strength  of  this  identification.  Guest  persuaded 
himself  that  Wanborough  was  the  key  of  Wessex  (p.  245),  which  is  adopted  by  Green 
(Making  of  England,  p.  208).  But  it  is  going  too  far  to  state,  with  the  former,  that '  it 
was  always  at  Wodensburgh  [sic]  that  the  kings  of  Wessex  stood  on  their  defence  ' 
against  Mercia  (p.  243),  for  Wodnesbeorh,  or  Woddesbeorh  is  mentioned  only  on  the 
present  occasion  and  in  715,  when  a  battle  between  King  Ine  of  Wessex  and  King 
Ceolred  of  Mercia  is  recorded.  The  Mercians  are  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  earlier  battle. 

"  Orig.  Celt.  ii.  253.  *«  Ibid.  p.  244. 

^»  Cart.  Sax.  ii.  78,  7,  23;  79,  3,  28;  80,  24.  The  form  is  dat.  pi.  But  the 
dat.  singular  occurs  in  the  Domesday  form ;  in  the  Rot.  Curiae  Regis,  1  Richard  I 
(Pipe  Roll  Society),  p.  92,  as  '  Wenberge ; '  and  in  1226  in  the  Excerpta  e  Rot.  Finium, 
i.  139,  as  '  Wamberg'.' 

«•  Vol.  i.  p.  65  b,  col  2. 

*'  Cart.  Sax.  i.  542,  22 ;  ii.  208,  9.  The  boundaries  are  those  of  a  place  called 
'iEweltun,'  which  has  been  identified  with  Alton  (' ^weltun'),  co.  Hants.  But  the 
monks  of  Winchester,  to  whom  the  grants  are  made,  possessed  land  at  Alton  Priors, 
CO.  Wilts,  and  it  is  to  this  place  that  the  charters  relate.  Both  texts  mention  a 
'  Wodnes  beorh '  at  the  commencement  of  the  perambulation,  and  a  '  Teesan- '  or 
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beorh  was  not  Wanborough.  With  it  breaks  down  one  of  the 
'  fixed  points  '  upon  which  Guest's  paper  depends.    - 

Nor  is  his  second  '  fixed  point '  any  more  stable.  From  the 
fourteenth-century  'Eulogium  Historiarum,'  which  was  written 
probably  at  Malmesbury,  he  quotes  a  story  that  Meildulph,  the 
alleged  founder  of  Malmesbury  Abbey,  came  to  England  and  took 
up  his  quarters  under  the  castle  of  Bladon,  '  which  in  the  Saxon 
tongue  was  called  Ingelbourne  Castle.'  '^^  This  castle  was  built,  so 
we  are  told,  by  Dunwallo  Molmutius  642  years  before  the  Incar- 
nation, and  it  had  survived  the  surrounding  city,  which  was 
destroyed  by  alicnigenae.  '  The  king's  residence  and  the  manor 
belonging  to  it  were,  both  in  pagan  and  Christian  times,  at  Kairdur- 
burgh  (Brokenberh) .  The  hermit  aforesaid  selected  for  himself  a 
hermitage  beneath  the  castellum,  having  obtained  permission  from 
the  men  in  charge  of  it,  for  there  was  not  much  resort  of  people 
there.'  ^^  We  are  also  told  that  Dunwallo  built  castles  at  Laycock 
and  '  Tetraonburgh,'  which  Guest  was  unable  to  identify.  In  the 
Eolls  series  edition  it  appears  as  Tetbury,^^  co.  Gloucester,  a 
possession  of  Malmesbury  Abbey.  These  castella  of  Brokenborough 
and  Laycock  duly  appear  on  Guest's  map,  and  are  reproduced 
by  Green. 

Nothing  of  this  absurd  story  is  known  in  the  earlier  Malmesbury 
writers,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  erring  through  too  strict  a  devotion 
to  truth,  and  there  can  be  little  question  that  it  is  an  invention. 
Although  Guest  recognises  that  the  writer  of  the  '  Eulogium ' 
took  *  his  very  absurd  chronology '  from  Geoffrey,  he  is  yet  able  to 
express  an  opinion  that  '  no  critical  reader  will  doubt  that  the  main 

'  Tesan-med  '  at  the  end,  and  therefore  close  to  Wodnesbeorh.  Towsmead  Copse,  in 
Alton  Priors,  preserves  this  name.  Close  to  it  is  a  hill  called  Woodborough  Hill, 
which  one  is  tempted  to  identify  with  '  Wodnes-beorh.'  It  is,  however,  in  the  parish 
of  Woodborough,  which  is  not  a  corruption  of  '  Wodnesburgh,'  but  from  early  forms 
clearly  represents  an  O.E.  '  *Wudu-beorh,'  from  the  dat.  of  which  Woodborough  has 
arisen.  The  north  of  the  parish  of  Alton  Priors  is  crossed  by  the  Wansdyke,  which 
is  mentioned,  under  the  form  '  Wodnes  die,'  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  West  Overton, 
in  a  contemporary  charter  of  937  {Cart.  Sax.  ii.  447,  30),  which  also  mentions  a 
'  Wodnes  denu.'  Malmesbury  was  probably  justified  in  giving  Wodnes-dic  as  the  site 
of  Ceawlin's  defeat  {Gesta  Begum,  §  17). 

•^'^  This  is  regarded  by  Guest  as  referring  to  the  English,  but  it  is  probably  the 
Germanic  '  angil '  that  occurs  in  river-names  in  England  and  on  the  continent  (see 
n.  48). 

"'  Orig.  Celt.  ii.  251-2.     The  passage  occurs  in  the  Euloghi/m,  i.  224. 

"^  Vol.  ii.  p.  286.  Mr.  Haydon,  the  editor,  has  traced  this  passage  to  the  French 
Brut,  which  says  that  '  Donebaud  '  ( =  Dunwallo)  built  the  towns  of  Malmesbury, 
Laycock,  and  Tutbury  (vol.  ii.  p.  Ixxv,  n.  1).  The  substitution  of  '  Tetbury '  for  the 
name  of  the  latter,  and  of  '  castle  '  for  '  town,'  is  a  specimen  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
author  of  the  Eulogium.  With  the  story  about  Brokenborough  may  be  compared  the 
tale  of  the  imaginary  nuns  who  dwelt  near  the  '  castellum  '  of  Yngelbourne  (i.  228) 
and  the  building  of  Malmesbury  Castle  596  years  before  Christ  (i.  229).  The  French 
prose  '  Brut '  itself  is  an  early  fourteenth-century  compilation,  containing  much 
mythical  matter  in  the  early  part,  and  is  absolutely  worthless  for  anything  much  older 
than  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  which  it  was  written. 
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facts  of  his  story  must  have  been  derived  mediately  or  immediately 
from  authorities  that  were  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery.'  And  he  goes  on  to  remark  in  a  foot- 
note that  the  name  of  Broken- borough  is  'suggestive.'  He 
proceeds : 

We  readily  picture  to  ourselves  the  king's  steward  settled  in  the  Welsh 
town  brewing  his  ales,  salting  his  meats,  and  busily  storing  up  wheat  in 
his  granaries,  to  be  provided  against  the  next  occasion  when  his  master 
shall  pass  down  the  Foss  from  Cirencester  to  Bath  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  we  see  the  breach  by  which  our  ancestors  first  entered  Caer  Dur, 
still  unrepaired,  though  a  Welsh  garrison  is  lying  only  two  miles  off  in 
the  castellum  at  Caer  Bladon  (Malmesbury).  It  is  the  old  story — that 
contempt  of  enemies  which  has  ever  been  characteristic  of  our  country- 
men, and  which,  if  it  often  leads  them  to  victory,  has  sometimes  entailed 
upon  them  very  humihating  reverses.**^ 

This  breached  fortress  is  as  unsubstantial  as  Guest's  English 
and  Welsh  frontiers.  The  fourteenth- century  writer  knew  only 
of  borough  in  the  sense  of  town ;  hence  the  imaginary  city. 
He  was  also  familiar  with  castles  in  towns,  and  transported  them 
backwards  to  the  times  of  Meildulph.  Guest  regards  '  borough ' 
as  meaning  fortress  (O.E.  hurh).  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Brokenborough  does  not  contain  the  word  bui-h  at  all,  but  heorge, 
the  dative  singular  of  heorh,  a  '  hill,'  ^  which  developed  through  the 
Middle  English  hereice  to  borough  in  compound  names  in  this  part 
of  England. 

On  the  basis  of  this  passage  and  the  mention  of  Dunwallo 
Molmutius  Guest  proceeds  to  identify  the  Welsh  king  who 
fought  against  Ceawlin."^  After  exposing  the  unsubstantial  nature 
of  the  foundations  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine  the  super- 
structure. The  evidence  of  the  local  names  upon  which  these 
boundaries  are  founded  is  as  weak  as  in  the  other  paper .*^^     The 

®  Orig.  Celt.  ii.  252,  n.  3. 

•*  Cf.  Cart.  Sax.  iii.  91,  22,  '  Brokene-beregge,'  and  94,  9,  Codex  Diplomaticus, 
V.  166,  33,  '  Brokeneberge,'  which  are  all  from  the  Malmesbury  chartulary.  In 
Domesday  the  name  appears  as  '  Brocheneberge '  (i.  67  col.  1)  and  represents  an 
O.E.  '  set  Brocenan  beorge,'  '  at  the  broken  hill.'  Examples  of  this  name  may  be 
found  in  Cart.  Sax.  i.  262,  18 ;  ii.  106,  8 ;  245,  31,  32  ;  iii.  48,  13  ;  143,  13 ;  297,  28. 
The  meaning  is  explained  in  a  contemporary  charter  of  944,  where  the  boundaries 
proceed  '  to  the  broken  hill  [to  brocenan  beorge),  which  is  there  cloven  asunder 
(toclofen) '  {Cart.  Sax.  ii.  542,  11). 

•'  Orig.  Celt.  ii.  257  sqq. 

**  They  are  Englishcombe  and  Englishbatch  in  Englishcombe,  near  Bath,  which 
he  connects  with  the  English,  '  for  Englishcombe  is  mentioned  in  Domesday,  which 
was  compiled  before  surnames  were  known  in  England '  (ii.  249).  But  the  Domesday 
form  is  '  Engliscome '  (i.  88  b,  col.  2),  and  it  occurs  in  the  Exon  Domesday,  p.  136,  as 
*  Ingeliscuma,'  and  this  form  is  represented  by  the  modern  collateral  '  Ingles  Combe.' 
The  name  therefore  seems  to  be  an  O.E.  '  *Engles-cumb,'  and  to  be  derived  from  an 
owner's  name,  '  Engel.'  Such  a  compound  as  English-comb,  meaning  a  combe  in  the 
possession  of  the  English  (West-Saxons)  in  the  sixth  century  or  even  much  later,  is 
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Wodnes-heorh  cited  above  was  near  to  Wodnes-dic  and  Wodnes-denu. 
We  have  in  this  strong  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  Woden  cultus  in 
this  district.*'*'  We  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  referring  the  imposi- 
tion of  these  names  to  pre-Christian  days.  That  is,  they  were 
probably  conferred  before  the  conversion  of  the  first  West- Saxon 
king  in  634,  within  forty-three  years  of  Ceawlin's  fight  at 
Wodnesbeorh.  May  we  not  therefore  conclude  that  this  Wiltshire 
Wodnesbeorh  was  the  site  of  this  fight  ?  By  so  doing  we  sweep 
away  whatever  may  remain  of  Guest's  edifice  of  guesses,  for  we 
find  Ceawlin  fighting,  and  apparently  against  West-  Saxons,^"  some 
distance  to  the  south-west  of  the  position  assigned  for  the  battle 
by  Guest,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wansdyk  and  close  to  the 
Eoman  road  from  Cunetio  (near  Marlborough)  to  Bath — in  other 
words,  at  the  base  of  the  triangle. 

Guest's  lucubrations  belong  to  a  class  that  must  be  painfully 
familiar  to  those  whose  lot  brings  them  into  close  connexion 
with  local  histories  and  the  proceedings  of  antiquarian  societies, 
local  or  otherwise.  The  methods  are  old.  A  theory  is  formed ; 
anything  that  can  be  considered  evidence  in  its  support  is  eagerly 
seized,  while  the  eyes  are  closed  to  anything  that  conflicts  with  it ; 
the  evidence  is  loosely  interpreted  or  perverted  ;  a  guess  is  furtively 
slipped  in,  and  is  used  as  a  basis  for  another,  which  is  then  held 
to  prove  it.  It  may  be  true  that  we  must  be  content  with  a 
low  standard  of  proof  in  an  age  so  dark  a&  the  one  with  which 
Guest  was  dealing,  and  that  the  student  may  say  to  himself,  in  the 
words  of  Livy,  in  rebus  tarn  antiquis  si  quae  similia  veris  sint  pro 
veris  accijnantur,  satis  haheam,  and  that  opinions  may  reasonably 
differ  as  to  the  degrees  of  verisimilitude.  But  there  can  be  no 
justification  for  the  thoroughly  uncritical  manner  in  which  Guest 
uses  medieval  chronicles,  and  his  philology  is  equally  indefensible. 

without  any  parallel  in  Old  English.  Englishcombe  and  Englishbatch  seem  to  be  com- 
paratively recent  corruptions  of  Inglescombe  and  Inglesbatch.  Guest  then  takes  the 
village  of  '  Merkbury,'  which  he  explains  as  '  the  borough  or  fortress  of  the  march.' 
But  the  village  is  named  Marksbury,  and,  as  it  occurs  with  this  gen.  sing,  in  Domesday 
as  '  Mercesberie  '  (i.  90  b,  col.  2),  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  have  this  meaning — first 
because  the  gen.  would  not  appear  in  such  a  compound  of  '  mearc,'  and  secondly 
because  the  gen.  sing,  of  that  word  is  '  mearce,'  the  gen.  pi.  '  mearca '  or  '  mearcena.' 
Marksbury  can  only  be  derived  from  a  masc.  personal  name.  '  Mere '  is  taken  as 
undoubtedly  meaning  a  boundary  (ii.  255),  and  in  the  map  Leigh  Delamere,  which 
derives  its  surnames  from  its  lords,  is  evidently  regarded  as  recording  the  sixth- 
century  boundary.     The  use  of  Devizes  has  already  been  dealt  with  (p.  628). 

"'  After  all  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  Lappenberg's  view,  which  Guest 
rejects,  that  Wodnes-beorh  was  a  temple  of  Woden.  His  cultus  seems  to  have  been 
specially  connected  with  hills  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  See  Grimm, 
Deutsche  Mythologie,  p.  139 ;  E.  Mogk  in  Paul's  Grundriss  der  germanischen 
Philologie,  i.  1073.  A  Norse  example  occurs  in  England  in  '  Othenesberg,'  the  older 
name  of  Eosebery  Topping,  co.  York,  which  occurs  early  in  the  twelfth  century  in  the 
Guishoroicgh  Chartulary  (Surtees  Society),  i.  4,  &a. 

•"  Guest  adopts  Malmesbury's  statement  that  Welsh  and  English  conspired  against 
CeawUn  (p.  243). 
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Yet  there  still  exists  a  tendency  among  antiquaries  and  local 
historians  to  treat  these  results  as  unimpeachable.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  this  caveat  will  suffice  to  prevent  the  production  of 
imitations  of  Guest's  papers,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
ultimate  verdict  of  history  upon  such  efforts  will  be  that  of  perhaps 
the  greatest  critic  of  the  nineteenth  century  :  Possiunus  aliorum 
incertis  opinionihus  novas  addere,  sed  nemo  unquam  rcov  aSwarcov 
ipa)v  et  quaerens  id  quod  reperiri  non  potest,  fecit  aut  facturus  est 
operae  pretiumJ'^ 

W.  H.  Stevenson. 

"  C.  G.  Cobet,  Observationes  Criticae  et  Palaeographicae  ad  Dionysii  Halicar- 
nassensis  Antiquitates  Romanas  (Leiden,  1877),  p.  x. 
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The  Sources  of  the  History  of  St.  Francis 

of  Assisi : 

A  REVIEW  OF  RECENT  RESEARCHES 

PUBLICATIONS  on  St.  Francis  and  the  early  history  of  the 
Franciscan  movement  have  been  appearing  in  recent  years 
with  bewildering  rapidity,  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany — often  in 
not  very  accessible  periodicals — so  that  an  English  reader  finds  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  what  is  being  done.  It  is  too  early  as 
yet  to  attempt  to  sum  up  the  results,  for  much  is  still  uih  iudice, 
but  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  English  historical  students  to  indicate 
some  of  the  chief  works  that  have  appeared,  the  discoveries  made, 
and  the  points  at  issue  between  the  different  schools  of  experts — in 
a  word,  the  present  position  of  the  controversies. 

The  greatest  impulse  to  the  study  of  Franciscan  history  has 
undoubtedly  been  given  by  Paul  Sabatier — and  this  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  ^ — but  before  his  *  Vie  de  Saint  Fran9ois  d' Assise  '  fascinated 
the  reading  world  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work  had  been  done. 
Whether  or  not  the  celebration  of  the  seventh  centenary  of  the 
saint's  birth  (1182-1882)  directed  the  attention  of  historians  to 
the  subject,  a  number  of  important  studies  appeared  in  the  years 
following  that  event. ^  In  1885  appeared  Karl  Miiller's  *  Anfange 
des  Minoriten-Ordens  und  der  Bussbruderschaften,'  a  masterly 
study  of  origins,  which  in  some  respects  has  not  been  superseded. 
The  Minorite  institution,  Miiller  points  out,  was  not  originally  a 
religious  order,  but  a  free  association  of  brethren  held  together  not 
by  any  organisation  but  by  a  common  ideal,  a  great  personality,  and 
the  duty  of  preaching  ^  repentance  and  peace.     The  brethren  tried 

'  See,  e.g.,  Analecta  Bolla'udiana,  xviii.  176. 

*  Eenan,  Nouvelles  Etudes  d'Histoire  Beligiettse  (Paris,  1884) ;  Bonghi,  Francesco 
d'  Assisi  (Citta  di  Castello,  1884) ;  Tocco,  L'  Eresia  del  Medio  Evo  (lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.,  ou 
Franciscans)  (Firenze,  1884) ;  Thode,  Franz  von  Assisi  und  die  Anfange  der  Kunst 
der  Renaissance  in  Italien  (Berlin,  1885). 

'  Miiller  seems  to  me  to  exaggerate  the  preaching  element,  or  rather  to  limit 
unduly  the  meaning  of  the  word.  'Eamus  per  mundum,  exhortando  omnes  plus 
exemplo  quam  verbo  ad  agendum  poenitentiam  '  (Leg.  3  Soc.  cap.  x.)  '  Non  minus 
exemplo  quam  verbo  aedificans  audientes,  de  toto  corpore  fecerat  linguam '  (7.  Cel. 

T  T  2 
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to  imitate  the  life  of  the  apostles  in  their  own  lives,  but  there  was  at 
first  no  idea  of  reproducing  the  life  of  the  apostolic  community  for 
all  the  world — of  making  all  the  world  Franciscan.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  third  order  was  a  natural  result  of  the  preaching  and 
example  of  the  Minorites  ;  associations,  especially  among  married 
people,  were  formed  with  the  object  of  leading  a  life  of  penance 
in  the  world ;  the  movement  was  encouraged  and  guided  by 
Francis  and  his  companions,  but  the  Tertiaries  w'ere  not  connected 
with  the  Minorite  order  by  any  organisation  and  did  not  differ  from 
the  pious  fraternities  already  in  existence,  such  as  those  of  the 
Humiliati.  Mliller  held  that  St.  Francis  did  not  issue  a  rule  for  the 
third  order ;  and  that  the  rule  promulgated  by  Nicholas  IV  in  1289 
was  based  on  the  rule  of  the  Dominican  general  Zamora  (1285), 
and  marked  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Franciscan  pope  to  with- 
draw all  the  fraternities  of  penance  from  the  control  of  the  bishops 
and  secular  clergy,  and  put  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  Minorite 
order.  These  conclusions  cannot  be  accepted  in  face  of  Sabatier's " 
discovery  of  the  Regula  antiqua  of  the  third  order.'*  Miiller  was  the 
first  to  show  the  relations  between  the  '  Legend  of  the  Three  Com- 
panions '  [  'Leg.  3  Soc.']  and  the  first  part  of  the  '  Second  Life  of 
Celano '  ['  IL  Cel.'  i.],  but  his  view  of  the  untrustworthiness  of 
'  IL  Cel.'  as  a  whole  is  untenable.  Though  his  reconstruction  of 
the  first  rule  (that  approved  by  Innocent  III)  does  not  carry 
conviction,  his  criticisms  on  the  texts  of  the  rule  are  still  valuable, 
and  here  as  elsewhere  he  opened  the  way  for  further  investiga- 
tions. 

I  will  mention  here  two  later  writings  of  first-rate  importance 
which  owe  much  to  Miiller's  work  and  are  to  some  degree  supple- 
mentary to  it — namely,  Dr.  Lempp's  '  Anfiinge  des  Clarissenordens  '-^ 
and  Father  Mandonnet's '  Origines  de  I'Ordo  de  Poenitentia.'  '^  Lempp 
calls  his  essay  eine  Ergdnzung  zu  der  Arbeit  of  K.  Miiller  (who 
did  not  deal  with  the  origins  of  the  order  of  St.  Clara).  By  a 
careful  and  acute  examination  of  the  papal  letters  he  succeeded  in 
disentangling  the  complicated  history  of  the  order  between  1218  and 
1253.  But,  relying  almost  entirely  on  the  evidence  of  the  papal 
bulls,  he  failed  to  realise — what  Gregory  IX  had  done  his  best  to 
obliterate — the  original  character  of  the  institution  and  the  close 
relations  between  '  the  brethren  and  sistren '  of  the  Franciscan 
society   at   the  beginning.     The   indications    in    the    *  Speculum 

ii.  4).    The  point  is  of  importance  in  considering  Mandonnet's  thesis  of  the  primitive 
unity  of  the  Franciscan  Society, 

*  Cf.  Sabatier's  Optiscules  de  Critique  Historique,  fasc.  i.;  Anal.  Franc,  iii.,  628. 
The  rules  for  the  three  orders  (1223,  1253,  and  1289)  are  printed  in  Seraphicae 
Legislationis  Textus  Originales  (Quaracchi). 

*  Brieger's  ZdtschriftfUr  Kirchengeschichte,  xiii.  181-245. 

*  Compte  Rendu  du  IV'  Congr^  Scientifique  International  des  Catholiques  tenu 
d  Fribourg,  1897,  cinqui^me  section,  pp.  183-215  (Fribourg,  Suisse,  1898). 
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Perfectionife '  and  the  now  famous  letter  of  James  de  Vitry/  together 
with  a  fresh  examination  of  the  early  Franciscan  rule  (in  its  various 
versions)  in  the  light  of  the  new  evidence,^  have  led  Dr.  Lempp  to 
modify  his  views  and  bring  them  more  into  harmony  with  those  of 
Sabatier  and  Mandonnet.^ 

Father  Mandonnet,  O.P.,  maintains  that  the  Franciscan  move- 
ment developed  not  by  process  of  addition  but  by  process  of  division  ; 
it  was  not  that  the  second  and  third  orders  were  added  to  the  first, 
but  that  the  three  branches,  Friars  Minor,  Poor  Ladies,  and 
Penitents,  grew  out  of  the  parent  stem,  the  collectivite  primi- 
tive founded  by  St.  Francis.  His  aim  is  to  establish  (1)  que  les 
Freres  de  la  Penitence  sont  originairement  une  pariie  integrante  de 
la  fraternite  franciscaine  primitive  alors  indivise ;  (2)  qu'ils  ont 
ete  separes  du  restc  de  la  fraternite  en  1219-21  et  constitues  en  un 
groupe  autonome.  Francis  established  afraternitas  de  poenitentia. 
Conjitehantur  (according  to  the  *  Leg.  3  Soc.')  quod  erant  viri 
jwenitentiales  de  civitate  Assisii  oriundi ;  nondum  enim  ordo  eorum 
dicebatur  rcligio.  Clara  of  Assisi  and  her  followers  adopted  the 
life  of  penitence,^"  as  did  the  married  men  and  women.  All  alike 
continued  to  perform  their  ordinary  duties  in  the  world.  Et 
miiisquisquc  in  eadem  arte  et  officio  in  quo  vocatus  est  per- 
maneat}'^  The  division  of  this  amorphous  society  into  its  natural 
groups,  and  the  organisation  of  these  groups,  were  begun  during  the 
absence  of  St.  Francis  in  the  east  and  carried  out  mainly  by 
Cardinal  Ugolino.  Mandonnet's  essay  is  fully  documente,  and 
has  just  been  supplemented  by  a  further  work  on  the  third  order 
in  the  '  Opuscules  de  Critique  Historique.'  '^  It  is  obvious 
that  his  theory  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  for  the  history 
of  all  three  orders. 

In  addition  to  Miiller's  *  Anfange '  the  year  1885  saw  the 
appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Archiv  fiir  Litteratur-  und 

'  Printed  in  Speculum  Perfectionis  (ed,  Sabatier),  p.  296  seq. 

*  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  students  of  Franciscan  history  to  a  curious  story 
in  Roger  of  Wendover,  Flores  Hist,  ad  an.  1225  (ii.  290-4).  A  noble  maiden  'in 
finibus  Burgundiae,'  wishing  to  escape  from  marriage,  '  contulit  se  ad  contubernium 
quorundam  fratrum  de  ordine  Minorum ;  ubi,  ipsa  exigente,  de  illius  rigore  ordinis  ad 
plenum  erudita,  calciamenta  deposuit,  saccuni  et  cilicium  induit ;  .  .  .  spontaneam 
paupertatem  elegit,  officium  sanctae  praedicationis  assumpsit.  .  .  .  Tandem  cum  per 
multorum  curricula  annorum  in  omni  perfectione  et  vitae  sanctitate  Deo  placere,  et 
Evangelium  pacis  per  civitates  et  castella,  et  praecipue  sexui  muliebri  praedicare 
studuerat,  invidit  eius  perfectioni  humani  generis  inimicus,'  &c. 

*  Cf.  Lempp,  Frire  Elie  de  Cortone,  p.  42  ('  Collection  d'Etudes  et  de  Documents,' 
&o.  vol.  iii.) 

•'  The  Rule  of  1221  seems  to  imply  that  friars  had  been  in  the  habit  of  admitting 
women  to  the  fraternity.  'Nulla  penitus  mulier  ab  aliquo  fratre  recipiatur  ad 
obedientiam,  sed  dando  sibi  consilium  spirituale,  ubi  voluerit  agat  poenitentiam.' 

"  Rule  of  122i  ('  First  Rule  '),  cap.  vii. 

'-  Les  Regies  et  le  Gouvernenient  de  VOrdo  de  Pcerdtentia  auXlII'  Siicle,  premiere 
partie,  1212-1234  (octobre  1902). 
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Kirchengeschichte  des  Mittelalters,'  edited  by  Fathers  Denifle,  O.P., 
and  Ehrle,  S.J.,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Analecta  Franciscana,' 
issued  by  the  Minorites  of  Quaracchi. 

The  writings  of  the  spiritual  friars  (especially  Angelus  de 
Clareno,  Ubertino  de  Casale,  and  Johannes  Petri  Olivi)  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  edited 
with  marvellous  erudition  by  Ehrle  in  the  *  Archiv,'  are  of  great 
value  for  the  earlier  history  of  the  Franciscan  movement,  because 
the  writers  were  through  Brother  Leo  the  depositaries  of  the  primi- 
tive traditions ;  and  thus  their  evidence  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
the  controversies  about  the  origin  and  authenticity  of  '  Spiritual ' 
documents,  such  as  the  *  Speculum  Perfectionis.'  '^ 

The  '  Analecta  Franciscana  '  contain  the  texts  of  a  number  of 
chronicles  of  the  order.  Vol.  i.  contains  an  improved  text  of  the 
chronicle  of  Jordan  a  Giano,  and  Eccleston's  chronicle,  printed 
with  a  few  corrections,  but  without  a  re-examination  of  the  manu- 
scripts, and  without  knowledge  of  the  *  missing  manuscript '  in  the 
Phillipps  collection,  described  in  this  Eeview.^^  Glassberger's 
chronicle  (in  vol.  ii.  of  the  'Anal.  Franc.'),  though  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  not  to  be  neglected,  as  the 
author  had  access  to  some  early  materials,  such  as  decrees  of 
chapters,  now  lost.  The  greater  part  of  vol.  iii.  (1897)  is  taken 
up  with  the  famous  *  Chronicon  XXIV  Generalium,'  a  compilation 
of  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  containing 
many  early  documents  (such  as  the  life  of  Brother  Giles),  and 
brief  but  invaluable  information  on  the  biographies  of  St.  Francis 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  production.  On  these  points  light 
is  thrown  by  another  work  contained  in  this  volume— the  'Liber 
de  Laudibus,'  written  about  1280  by  Bernard  de  Bessa,  the 
secretary  of  St.  Bonaventura.  The  editing  of  this  volume  must 
have  involved  enormous  labour,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
on  those  concerned  in  it. 

Monsignor   Faloci  Pulignani  in  1886  began  the  issue  of  the 

'"  The  following  are  the  articles  in  the  ^rcMu  (by  Ehrle)  which  most  nearly  concern 
our  subject — 

'  Die  Spiritualen,  ihr  Verhaltniss  zum  Franciscanerordens  und  zu  den  Frati- 
cellen,'  vol.  i.  (1885),  pp.  509-69  (writings  of  Angelo  de  Clareno);  vol.  ii.  (1886), 
pp.  108-64,  249-327  (' Historia  Tribulationum,'  by  Angelo  de  Clareno,  the  third  to 
the  seventh  'Tribulations'  being  printed  in  full);  vol.  iii.  (1887),  pp.  553-623, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  1-190  (conclusion). 

'  Zur  Quellenkunde  der  Franciscaner-Geschichte,'  i.  145-8,  630-40. 

'  Die  historischen  Handschriften  von  S.  Francesco  in  Assisi,'  i.  470-507. 

'  Zur  Vorgeschichte  des  Concils  von  Vienne,'  ii.  353-416 ;  iii.  1-195  (chiefly 
Ubertino  de  Casale). 

'  Petrus  Johannis  Olivi,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Schriften,'  iii.  409-552. 

'  Die  altesten  Eedactionen  der  Generalconstitutionen  des  Franziskanerordens,' 
vi.  (1891),  1-138.  See  also  Ehrle's  articles  in  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  katholische 
Theologie,  vols.  vii.  and  xii. 

"  Vol.  V.  p.  754  scg. 
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Miscellanea  France scana,'^'^  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  scientific 
study  of  Franciscan  history,  of  which  the  ninth  vokime  is  now 
appearing.  In  the  Miscellanea  are  published  documents,  de- 
scriptions of  manuscripts,  reviews  of  books,  and  independent 
articles  by  various  writers.  Faloci  long  ago  insisted  on  the 
historical  importance  of  the  '  Speculum  Vitae,'  but  of  late  years 
he  has  devoted  his  energies  largely  to  attack  Sabatier,  whose 
influence  he  regards  as  dangerous  from  the  theological  point 
of  view.^^ 

A  fresh  impulse  to  Franciscan  studies  was  given  by  Sabatier's 
*  Vie  de  Saint  Fran9ois  d' Assise,'  which  appeared  in  1894.  The 
author  received  the  apostolic  blessing,  and  six  months  later  his 
book  was  placed  on  the  *  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum.'  In  spite  of 
this  ecclesiastical  censure  the  Life  has  gone  through  twenty-eight 
editions  in  French,  and  has  been  translated  into  English,  German, 
Italian,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Polish,  and  into  Kussian  under  the 
direction  of  Tolstoi.  With  deep  sympathy  and  unrivalled  know- 
ledge Sabatier  describes  Francis  not  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  but 
as  a  man  in  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his  struggles,  victories,  and 
defeats.  His  enthusiasm  for  his  hero  makes  him  unnecessarily 
severe  on  the  more  practical  men  who  opposed  and  *  managed ' 
him.  Sabatier,  like  St.  Francis  himself,  finds  it  hard  to  admit 
the  truth  of  the  saying  that  '  the  first  step  in  giving  reality  to  an 
ideal  is  always  a  falling  away  from  the  ideal.'  There  is  something 
too  in  the  criticism  often  urged  against  Sabatier's  book  that  it 
makes  Francis  too  much  of  a  *  protestant ' — '  a  reformer  before 
the  Reformation.'  He  makes  the  most  of  the  unconscious 
antagonism  of  the  saint  to  the  principles  of  the  medieval  church, 
and  sometimes  suggests  it  where  it  did  not  exist.^^  Renan  was 
nearest  the  truth  when  he  said  that  St.  Francis  lived  at  a 
height  where  dogma  ceases  to  exist.' ^  And  in  general  the 
impression  we  get  of  Francis  from  Sabatier's  life  is  the  impres- 
sion of  one  who  lived  always  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God — 

'^  Miscellanea  Francescana  di  Storia,  di  Letter e,  di  Arti,  diretta  dal  Sac.  Don 
Michele  Faloci  Pulignani  (Foligno).    Each  volume  is  divided  into  six  fascicoli. 

'*  See,  e.g.,  his  letter  (published  in  Misc.  Franc,  vii.  78-9)  to  Father  Minocchi,  who 
had  rebuked  him  severely  for  the  tone  of  his  attacks  on  Sabatier  in  the  Bivista 
Bihliografica  Italiana,  1898  :  '  Ella  (Minocchi)  6  padrona  di  aver  simpatia  per  chi 
accusa  Gregorio  IX,  il  grande  amico  di  S.  Francesco.  Ella  h  padrona  di  farsi  paladino 
di  un  partito  di  zelanti  (gli  intransigenti  di  quel  tempo)  che  non  volevano  sentir 
parlare  di  Papa,  il  che  k  eresia ;  .  .  .  ma  non  puo  vietare  a  noi  di  denunciare  al 
pubblico,  e  di  combattere  con  le  sue  armi  stesse,  lo  scopo  del  Sabatier,  che  6  quello 
di  voler  sottrare  al  cattolicismo  la  gloria  e  il  vantaggio  di  aver  dato  al  mondo 
S.  Francesco  d'  Assisi.' 

"  Cf.  p.  109 :  '  Le  pape  n'avait  pas  a  approuver  la  E^gle,  puisque  celle-ci  6manait 
de  J6sus  lui-mSme.' 

'*  'A  un  certain  degr6  de  saintet6  il  n'y  a  pas  d'h^r^sie  possible;  car,  a  une 
certaine  hauteur,  le  dogma  n'existe  plus,  il  n'y  a  plus  lieu  a  dispute '  (Nouvelles 
Etudes,  p.  342  . 
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one  to  whom  it  was  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

If  this  aspect  of  Sabatier's  book  has  raised  a  good  deal  of 
theological  bitterness,  his  brilliant  *  Etude  Critique  des  Sources ' 
has  formed  the  centre  of  some  critical  controversies  and  the 
starting-point  for  new  discoveries. 

In  the  '  Etude  Critique '  Sabatier  deals  first  with  the  works 
of  St.  Francis  as  affording  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  man  and  his  spiritual  development.  Of  these  no 
edition  exists  which  fulfils  the  requkements  of  modern  criticism. 
They  have  been  curiously  neglected  by  his  biographers,  and  there 
is  evidence  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  ofl&cials  of  the  order  to 
suppress  some  of  them  and  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
friars  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Many  have  been  lost, 
including  the  original  rule  or  rules  of  the  three  orders.  Sabatier's 
brief  summary  of  this  subject  has  been  supplemented,  or  rather 
superseded,  by  the  recent  articles  by  Dr.  Walter  Goetz  in  the 
Zeitschrift  filr  Kircliengeschichte}^  Goetz  discusses  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  various  writings  ascribed  to  St.  Francis,  and  settles 
approximately  the  dates  of  some  of  them.  He  rejects  the  '  CoUa- 
tiones  *  (which  Mandonnet  accepts  as  genuine)  ,^^  pointing  out  how 
"Wadding  had  compiled  them  from  various  sources,  such  as  Celano, 
Bonaventura,  Bartholomew  of  Pisa,  and  others.  An  important 
addition  since  Sabatier's  *  Life '  appeared  has  been  made  by  the 
discovery  (made  independently  by  Sabatier  himself  and  E. 
Alen9on  2")  of  the  full  text  of  the  letter  of  St.  Francis  to  the 
general  minister  (Elias)  on  the  revision  of  the  rule  in  1223. 

The  struggle  in  the  order  between  the  party  which  insisted 
on  the  strict  observance  of  the  rule  and  testament  and  the 
vow  of  poverty  (called  zelatores,  zelanti,  spintuales),  and  the 
party  or  parties  (the  '  community '  or  *  conventuals ')  which 
favoured  a  laxer  interpretation  of  the  rule,  and  sought  modifica- 
tions of  it  by  papal  authority,  and  which  refused  to  be  bound 
by  the  testament,  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  considering 
the  biographies  of  St.  Francis.  All  of  them  are  partisan  docu- 
ments. The  first  Hfe  of  Celano  ('I.  Cel.')  was  written  in  1228 
by  order  of  the  pope — shortly  after  EHas  had  been  superseded 
as  general  minister  by  John  Parenti.  *  I.  Cel.'  is  a  manifesto 
in  favour  of  Elias,  quem  loco  matris  eiecjerat  sibi  {S.  Franciscus), 
et  alioi-um  frairum  fecerat  patrem.  As  is  natural  in  an  official 
document,  disagreeable  incidents   are   slurred   over  or  omitted — 

"•  '  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  HI.  Franz  von  Assisi,'  in  Brieger's  Zeitschrift  filr 
Kirchengeschichte,  xxii.  362  seq.,  525  seq. 

*"  See  '  Les  Origines  de  I'Ordo  de  Poenitentia,'  quoted  above,  and  Revue  Thomiste 
(1898),  pp.  295-314. 

*'  Sabatier,  Francisci  Bartlwli  Tractattts,  p.  113  seq. ;  E.  Alinconius,  Epistola 
S.  Francisci  ad  Ministrum  Generalem  in  stia  Foitna  Authentica  (Eome,  1899). 
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e.g.  the  troubles  which  arose  during  the  absence  of  Francis 
in  the  east  (1220).  It  is  curious  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  rule  of  1221  (though  Thomas  de  Celano  had  been  closely 
associated  with  Caesarius  of  Speyer,  who  helped  to  draw  it  up), 
or  of  the  rule  of  1223,  or  of  any  general  chapters.  Elias,  it 
will  be  remembered,  held  no  general  chapters  during  his  second 
term  of  office,  and  claimed  not  to  be  bound  by  the  rule  of 
1223. 

The  fall  and  apostasy  of  Elias  made  it  necessary  to  revise  the 
official  legend,  and  the  general  chapter  of  Genoa  (1244)  invited  the 
brethren  to  send,  in  writing,  anything  they  knew  about  the  life 
and  miracles  of  St.  Francis  to  the  general  minister  Crescentius. 
The  latter  then  drew  up  a  dialogue  on  St.  Francis,  which  has  long 
since  disappeared  and  existed  only  in  fragments  in  the  time  of 
Bernard  de  Bessa.^'^  But  some  works  which  we  owe  to  the 
decision  of  this  chapter  remain — the  *  Legend  of  the  Three 
Companions'  ('Leg.  3  Soc.')  and  the  'Second  Life  of  Celano'* 
('11.  Cel.') 

The  '  Leg.  3  Soc'  is  the  first  manifesto  of  the  friars  who 
remained  faithful  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  rule ;  it  is  as 
much  a  panegyric  of  poverty  as  a  history  of  St.  Francis.  The 
first  part  recounts  the  youth  of  St.  Francis ;  the  second  gives  an 
extraordinarily  vivid  picture  of  the  early  years  of  the  order ;  but  the 
period  between  1220  and  the  death  of  the  saint — the  period  during 
which  the  three  companions  were  in  close  and  constant  intercourse 
with  him — is  a  complete  blank,  while  the  last  two  chapters,  on 
the  death  and  canonisation  of  Francis,  differ  in  thought  and  style 
from  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  '  Leg.  3  Soc'  as  it  has  come  down 
to  us  is  a  fragment,'  and  the  last  and  most  important  part  was 
suppressed  by  Crescentius,  the  determined  foe  of  the  Spiritual  party. 
This  theory  is  confirmed  by  a  number  of  facts  :  the  '  Legend '  does 
not  correspond  with  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  three 
companions  in  their  letter  to  the  general ;  a  much  fuller  version  is 
contained  in  the  old  Italian  translation  edited  by  Melchiorri ; 
Ubertino  de  Casale  and  Angelo  de  Clareno  quote  from  the  writings 
of  Brother  Leo  many  passages  not  found  in  the  traditional  *  Leg. 
3  Soc. ; '  these  passages  are  probably  from  the  suppressed  portion. 
They  are  found  in  the  '  Speculum  Vitae.'  After  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  this  confused  collection  of  documents  Sabatier  selected  a 
number  of  chapters  (118)  which  showed  '  a  remarkable  homo- 
geneity.' They  deal  mostly  with  the  last  years  of  St.  Francis  ;  the 
style  and  thought  recall  those  of  the  '  Leg.  3  Soc : '  most  of  the 


='■•'  On  this  see  Analecta  Franciscana,  iii.  263,  697 ;  Sabatier,  Opuscules  de  Critiqne 
Sistorique,  fasc.  iii.  (1902),  p.  109  seq. ;  Lemmens,  Documenta  Antiqtia  Francis- 
cana, iii.  19  (Quaracchi,  1902).  Lemmens  seems  to  have  discovered  the  missing  work 
('  Dialogum  istum  quam  primum  edemus  '). 
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chapters  have  been  incorporated  in  *  II.  Cel. ;  '  and  the  oft-repeated 
phrase,  Nos  qui  cum  ipso  fnimus,  confirms  the  supposition  that  we 
have  here,  in  a  more  or  less  accurate  form,  missing  portions  of  the 
'  Leg.  3  Soc' 

*  II.  Cel.'  is  divided  into  three  parts  (=  *  11.  Cel.'  i.,  ii.,  iii.)  in 
Amoni's  (the  least  inaccessible)  edition ;  in  the  manuscripts  parts  ii. 
and  iii.  form  one  (the  second)  part.  There  is  much  need  of  the  new 
and  critical  edition  which  Father  E.  Alen9on,  archivist  of  the 
Capucins,  is  preparing.^  '  II.  Cel.'  i.  is  addressed  to  Crescentius  and 
must  have  been  completed  before  his  deposition  in  July  1247 ;  it 
was  begun  after  August  1246,  as  it  is  based  on  the  '  Leg.  3  Soc' 
It  corresponds  exactly  with  that  part  of  the  '  Leg.  3  Soc'  approved 
by  Crescentius. 

The  election  of  John  of  Parma  in  1247  was  a  triumph  of  the 
zelatores.  At  the  request  of  the  new  general  ^*  Thomas  of  Celano 
resumed  his  work — assisted  by  other  brethren — and '  II.  Cel.'  ii.  and 
iii.  are  based  on  the  suppressed  portions  of  the  *  Leg.  3  Soc'  Here 
are  found  passages  corresponding  to  those  cited  by  Ubertino  and 
Angelo  from  the  writings  of  Brother  Leo.  '  II.  Cel.'  thus  represents 
with  some  modifications  the  views  of  the  spiritual  party,  now  for 
a  short  time  in  power. 

Passing  over  the  less  important  biographies,  including  the  lost 
one  by  John  of  Ceparano  ^^  and  that  by  Julian  of  Speyer,^^  we 
come  to  the  legend  of  St.  Bonaventura.  The  government  of  the 
pious  John  of  Parma  was  not  a  success,  and  he  retired  in  1257  in 
favour  of  Bonaventura.  The  *  seraphic  doctor  '  represented  the 
moderate  party ;  he  struck  vigorously  at  the  two  extremes,  the 
spirituales  and  the  relaxati.     The  former  had  been  carried  away  by 

^  Another  MS.  has  recently  been  discovered  (Analecta  Bollandiaiw,,  xviii.  86),  and 
Lemmens  has  found  parts  of  the  legend  in  a  MS.  of  St.  Isidore,  Kome,  under  the  title 
'  Extractiones  de  Legenda  Antiqua '  [Documenta  Antiqua  Franciscana,  vol.  iii. 
[Quaracchi,  1902]). 

^*  That  II.  Cel.  ii.  and  iii.  were  written  under  John  of  Parma  is  an  inference 
not  supported  by  any  external  evidence ;  but  it  is  likely  enough  in  itself,  and  the 
description  of  the  general  minister  in  II.  Cel.  iii.  143,  '  verae  paupertatis  aemulatore,' 
seems  more  appropriate  to  John  of  Parma  than  to  Crescentius.  According  to  the 
'  Chron.  XXIV.  Gen.'  {Anal.  Franc,  iii.  262)  the  second  life  as  a  whole  was  written  at  the 
command  of  Crescentius ;  the  part  added  under  John  of  Pai"ma  was  the  '  Tractatus 
de  Miraculis'  {ibid.  p.  276).  Fragments  of  this  long-lost  work  were  identified  by 
Sabatier  in  a  MS.  at  Assisi  {Miscell.  Francescana,  vi.  39  seq.) ;  and  the  whole  has 
recently  been  discovered  and  edited  by  Van  Ortroy  in  Anal.  Boll,  xviii.  Celano  states 
that  he  himself  saw  the  stigmata  (§  5). 

^  Cf.  Anal.  Boll,  xviii.  175  ;  '  Legenda  brevis  S.  Francisci,'  ed.  by  Alencjon 
(Spicileginm  Franciscanum,  Rome,  1900).  Minocchi's  theory  on  this  work  will  be 
referred  to  later. 

-'  Dr.  Weis  has  identified  the  anonymous  '  Vita '  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorwm, 
Oct.  torn,  ii.,  in  the  Conimentarius  Praevius,  as  Julian's  work.  See  Julian  von 
Speier,  Forschungen  zitr  Franzisktcs-  und  Antoninskritik,  by  J.  E.  Weis  (Miinchen, 
1900).  Cf.  Anal.  Boll.  xix.  321.  The  text  has  been  re-edited  by  Van  Ortroy  in  the 
Anal.  Boll.  xxi.  148  seq. 
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the  movement  associated  with  the  name  of  Joachim  de  Flore — a 
movement  which  was  in  the  last  resort  a  revolt  of  the  individual 
conscience  against  authority,  and  which  would,  if  successful, 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  church.  Bonaventura  condemned 
John  of  Parma  and  a  number  of  his  adherents  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  while  he  tried  to  enforce  discipline  by  the  general 
constitutions.  The  chapter  of  Narbonne  (1260),  which  issued  this 
code  of  laws,  also  entrusted  to  Bonaventura  the  task  of  writing  a 
new  life  of  the  founder.  The  primary  aim  of  the  minister  was  not 
historical  but  political — not  to  paint  St.  Francis  as  he  was,  but  to 
give  such  an  account  of  his  life  and  aims  as  might  unite  the  order. 
And  thus,  though  as  a  work  of  art  the  legend  of  Bonaventura 
cannot  fail  to  fill  the  reader  with  admiration,  it  is  not  a  trustworthy 
biography ;  incidents  which  did  not  fit  in  with  the  conventional 
notions  of  sanctity,  facts  and  ideas  which  had  roused  bitter  partisan 
quarrels,  were  slurred  over  or  omitted  ;  the  testament  of  St.  Francis 
is  not  mentioned.  And  finally  an  eifort  was  made  to  wipe  out  the 
old  quarrels  and  start  afresh.  Just  as  the  general  chapter  of 
Narbonne  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  constitutions  before  those 
of  1260,27  so  the  general  chapter  of  Paris  in  1266  ordered  the 
destruction  of  all  previously  existing  legends  of  St.  Francis. 

An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by  Van  Ortroy  to  show,  on 
the  evidence  of  the  capitular  decrees  of  1266  published  in  this 
Eeview,^^  that  the  object  was  merely  to  secure  uniformity  in  the 
office  of  St.  Francis.  This  seems  to  me  a  forced  and  unnatural 
interpretation  of  the  text.  The  friars  are  ordered  to  destroy  all  the 
previous  legends,  et  uhi  i?iveniri  poterant  extra  orcUnem  ipsasfratres 
studeant  amovere,  which  can  hardly  refer  to  liturgical  regulations. 
Further  Angelo  de  Clareno  (who  was  in  a  good  position  to  judge) 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  which  he  attached  to  the 
decree  :  que  scripta  erant  in  legenda  prima,  nova  edita  a  fratre 
Bonaventura,  deleta  et  destructa  sunt,  ipso  iuhente."^ 

The  remaining  sections  of  Sabatier's  '  Etude  Critique '  deal  with 
the  diplomatic  docunients,  the  chroniclers  of  the  order  (including 
the  *  Fioretti'),  and  chroniclers  outside  the  order. 

Sabatier's  views  on  the  sources  of  Franciscan  history  have 
given  rise  to  a  very  considerable  literature.  It  must,  I  think,  be 
admitted  that  the  critics  on  either  side  are  not  influenced  wholly 
by  historical  considerations,  but  also  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by 
theological  prepossessions.  The  controversy  is  not  so  much  one 
between  catholics  and  protestants  as  a  revival  of  the  older  con- 
troversy between  the  *  conventuals  '  and  the  *  spirituals,'  though 
by  force  of  natural  attraction  the  sympathies  of  protestant  writers 

^^  Archiv,  vi.  33,  '  et  istis  publicatis  veteres  destruantur.' 
2s  Anal.  Boll,  xviii.  174  (1899)  ;  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  xiii.  704-8. 
'"'  Archiv,  ii.  265  seq. 
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generally,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Observant  Friars,  are  with  the 
spirituals.  The  attitude  of  the  spirituals  and  conventuals  respec- 
tively to  the  works  of  St.  Francis  in  the  first  century  of  Franciscan 
history  is  reproduced  by  their  modern  descendants :  Sabatier 
regards  the  works  of  St.  Francis  as  the  authority  jjar  excellence  ; 
Faloci  Pulignani  consistently  ignores  them.-^'^ 

Sabatier  has  undertaken  an  active  and  exhaustive  search  for  the 
missing  sources  of  which  he  had  discovered  traces ;  he  has 
ransacked  the  libraries  of  Europe  and  won  the  admiration  of  his 
opponents  by  the  thoroughness  and  excellence  of  his  work.  He 
has  instituted  two  series  of  publications  in  which  the  results  of 
these  researches  (whether  they  make  for  or  against  his  own  views) 
are  being  given  to  the  world — the  '  Collection  d'Etudes  et  de 
Documents  '  ^^  and  the  *  Opuscules  de  Critique  Historique.'  ^^  On 
the  other  hand  Faloci  Pulignani  and  the  Bollandists  deny  the 
genuineness  or  minimise  the  value  of  the  new  sources,  and  hold 
fast  to  the  legends  whose  authenticity  is  officially  certified.  A 
certain  bias  in  the  interpretation  of  evidence  has  to  be  reckoned 
with  on  both  sides. 

The  search  for  the  missing  part  of  the  *  Leg.  3  Soc'  led  Sabatier 
to  a  closer  investigation  of  the  '  Speculum  Vitae '  and  its  sources. 
Internal  criticism  had  enabled  him  to  select  118  chapters  of  this 
work  as  possessing  a  remarkable  unity  and  as  emanating  from  the 
companions  of  the  saint,  and  external  evidence  was  soon  found  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  his  conjectures.  His  labours  were  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  several  manuscripts  of  the  '  Speculum  Perfec- 
tionis,'  among  whose  1'24  chapters  were  116  out  of  the  118  which 
he  had  selected  from  the  '  Speculum  Vitae,'  a  striking  instance  of 
the  soundness  of  his  critical  instinct.  The  manuscripts  were  late — 
dating  from  the  fifteenth  century — but  in  the  explicit  of  one 
occurred  what  appeared  to  be  the  date  of  the  original  composition, 

*•  See,  e.g.,  Miscell.  Franc,  vii.  115  seq.  Even  so  great  a  critic  as  Ehrle,  in  dis- 
cussing the  attitude  of  St.  Francis  to  the  later  developmept  of  the  order,  prefers  to 
pass  over  the  testament  in  favour  of  an  argument  like  this :  '  Wollte  also  der  Heilige 
jene  Ausbreitung  seines  Ordens,  woran  kein  Zweifel  moglich  ist,  so  mussten  auch 
diese  von  derselben  unzertrennlichen  Abanderungen  und  Erweiterungen  seiner  ersten 
Kegel  von  ihm  gewoUt  und  beabsichtigt  sein '  (Archiv,  iii.  561). 

"  Collection  d'Etudes  et  Documents  siu-  VHistoire  Beligieuse  et  Littiraire  du 
Moyen  Age  (Paris,  Fischbacher) :  tome  i.,  '  Speculum  Perfectionis,  sen  Sancti  Fran- 
cisci  Assisiensis  Legenda  Antiquissima,  auctore  Fratre  Leone,'  nunc  primum  edidit 
Paul  Sabatier,  1898 ;  tome  ii.,  '  Fratria  Francisci  Bartholi  de  Assisio  Tractatus  de 
Indulgentia  S.  Mariae  de  Portiuncula,'  nunc  primum  integre  edidit  Paul  Sabatier, 
1900 ;  tome  iii ,  '  Fr^re  Elie  de  Cortone :  Etude  Biographique,'  par  le  Dr.  Ed.  Lempp, 
1900 ;  tome  iv.,  '  Actus  B.  Francisci  et  Sociorum  eius,'  edidit  Paul  Sabatier,  1902. 

'*  Opuscules  de  Critique  Historique  (Paris,  Fischbacher) :  fascicule  i.,  '  Eegula 
Antiqua  Fratrum  et  Sororum  de  Paenitentia  seu  Tertii  Ordinis  S.  Francisci,'  1901  ; 
fasc.  ii.,  '  Description  du  Manuscrit  Franciscain  de  fjiegnitz,'  1901  ;  fasc.  iii.,  '  S. 
Francisci  Legendae  Veteris  Fragmenta  quaedam,'  1902— all  by  Sabatier. 
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11  May  1228  (according  to  the  Pisan  calculus),  or  according  to  the 
modern  style  1227.  Sabatier  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
found  a  work  containing  indeed  a  good  many  later  additions  and 
alterations,  but  written  by  Friar  Leo,  the  secretary  of  St.  Francis, 
within  a  year  of  the  saint's  death,  and  he  published  the  *  Speculum 
Perfectionis,'  with  the  sub-title  *  Legenda  Antiquissima,  auctore 
Fratre  Leone.'  Apart  from  the  explicit  the  main  arguments  by 
which  Sabatier  supported  this  startling  announcement  may  be 
summarised  thus  : 

(1)  Angelo  de  Clareno,  who  entered  the  order  soon  after  1260 
and  knew  personally  some  of  the  surviving  companions  of 
St.  Francis,  among  them  probably  Leo  (tl271)  and  Ubertino  de 
Casale,  who  was  connected  with  Leo  through  Conrad  of  Offida,  the 
friend  of  both,  frequently  quote  the  writings  of  Friar  Leo.  All 
their  quotations  are  found  in  the  '  Speculum  Perfectionis.'  This 
evidence  of  authorship  is  stronger  than  the  rubric  at  the  head  of 
the  manuscripts  :  Istiid  opus  compilatum  est  per  modum  legendae  ex 
quihusdam  antiquis  quae  in  diversis  locis  scripserunt  et  scribi  fecerunt 
socii  heati  Francisci. 

(2)  A  comparison  of  the  text  of  the  *  Speculum  Perfectionis  '  with 
that  of  '  IL  Cel.'  proves  that  the  former  existed  before  1247  ;  some 
eighty  chapters  of  the  *  Spec'  are  utilised  by  Celano  (sometimes 
quoted  verbally),  and  in  most  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
'  Spec.  Perf.'  was  the  original,  Celano  the  copy.  A  textual  com- 
parison of  the  '  Spec.  Perf.'  with  *  I.  Cel.'  yields  less  clear  results  : 
only  one  passage  is  identical  in  both — a  passage  in  praise  of  the 
Portiuncula,  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  general  tendency  of 
'  I.  Cel. ; '  for  Gregory  IX  and  Elias  regarded  the  great  church  of 
Assisi  as  head  and  mother  of  the  order.  Celano  may  have  inserted 
this  to  conciliate  the  '  spiritual '  party.  A  few  other  passages 
suggest  a  textual  dependence.  Thus  *  I.  Cel.'  ii.  6  states  briefly  the 
characteristics  of  the  special  companions  of  St.  Francis,  which  are 
given  at  greater  length  in  the  'Spec.  Perf.'  cap.  85.  Celano 
refrains  from  mentioning  their  names,  ipsorum  verecundiae  parcens, 
quae  tanquam  spiritualibiis  viris  satis  est  eis  familiaris  et  arnica — 
an  ironical  reference  to  the  men  who  had  not  been  prevented  by 
feelings  of  modesty  from  recording  their  own  praises.  In  general 
the  relation  between  the  two  works  is  one  of  antagonism.  Celano 
writes  to  rehabilitate  Elias,  whose  position  has  been  shaken  by 
the  *  Speculum  Perfectionis,'  and  opposes  to  the  socii  of  St.  Francis 
Elias,  the  familiaris  of  the  saint.  The  solemn  approval  of 
*  I.  Cel.'  by  Gregory  IX — censuit  fore  tenendum,  &c.^^ — implies  a 
condemnation  of  other  legends  already  in  existence — a  condemna- 
tion of  the  work  of  Leo.  There  is  one  other  document  the  rela- 
tions of  which  to  the  '  Spec.  Perf.'  are  of  paramount  importance — 

"  Spec.  Perf.  p.  xcviii. 
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the  bull  *  Quo  elongati,'  28  Sept.  1230.  The  pope,  while  annulling 
the  testament  and  explaining  the  rule,  appeals  to  his  special  know- 
ledge of  the  intention  of  Francis  :  Qiiinji  ex  longa  familiaritate  quam 
idem  confessor  nohiscum  habiiit,  pleniiis  noverimus  intentionem  ipsius  ; 
et  in  condendo  praedictam  regulam,  ohtinendo  confirmation  em.  ipsius 
per  Sedem  Apostolicam  sibi  astitenmus.  .  .  .  "Was  it  possible,  asks 
Sabatier,  to  reply  more  clearly  to  the  Nos  qui  cum  ipso  fuimus 
quando  scripsit  regidam  etfere  omnia  alia  sua  scripta  of  Friar  Leo  ? 

(3)  What  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  order  fits  in  well  with 
the  date  of  the  explicit,  1227.  The  general  chapter  of  June  1228 
rejected  Elias  and  elected  the  zealot  John  Parenti  as  general 
minister.  The  *  Chron.  XXIV.  Generalium  '  and  the  '  Speculum 
Yitae  '  bring  this  event  into  connexion  with  a  great  act  of  courage 
performed  by  Leo.^*  Elias  had  begun  to  erect  a  building  of 
enormous  size  at  Assisi,  and  placed  a  marble  shell  or  vase  in  front 
of  the  building  to  receive  money  for  the  church.  Leo  after  con- 
sulting Aegidius  broke  the  shell,  and  was  beaten  and  driven  out  of 
Assisi  by  order  of  Elias.  His  answer,  according  to  Sabatier,  was 
the  *  Speculum  Perfectionis  '  (of  which  the  polemical  intention  is 
obvious),  and  the  success  of  his  appeal  to  St.  Francis  against 
Elias  is  shown  in  the  election  of  John  Parenti  in  1228. 

(4)  The  internal  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  early 
date.     The  legend 

ressemble  a  ces  lettres  ecrites  dans  les  nuits  de  deuil  pour  raconter  aux 
absents  la  fin  de  ceux  qui  viennent  de  partir  et  sans  lesquels  on  ne  croit 
pas  pouvoir  vivre,  .  .  II  n'est  peut-etre  pas  un  seul  document  du  moyen 
age  ou  Ton  sente  une  pareille  intensite  d'emotion. 

The  writer  dwells  almost  entirely  on  the  last  years  of  the  saint's 
life.  There  are  none  of  the  stereotyped  generalities  usual  in 
hagiographical  literature.  The  saint  does  not  wear  his  halo.  He 
craves  for  mostaccioli.  He  stays  with  Clara  at  San  Damiano,  and 
is  troubled  by  mice.  He  will  not  use  a  fur  covering  again,  because 
he  was  so  greedy  as  to  prevent  *  Brother  Fire '  from  devouring  it. 
He  gives  up  the  government  of  the  brethren  because  they  will  not 
follow  him,  but  he  breaks  forth  in  anger  against  those  who 
have  ruined  his  hopes.  Qui  sunt  isti  qui  religionem  meam  etfratres 
meos  de  manihus  nieis  rapuemnt  ?  Si  ad  generale  capituhim  venero, 
ego  eis  ostendam  qualem  haheam  voluntatem .'  ^*  Then,  too,  few  miracles 
are  narrated,  and  few  prophecies.  Elias  is  spoken  of  in  a  way  that 
shows  he  had  not  yet  been  disgraced.  The  author  instinctively 
refers  to  the  early  rule,  in  preference  to  the  rule  of  1228.^*'  And 
finally  the  rule  and  the  Gospel  are  regarded  as  synonymous — a 
view  condemned  by  Gregory  IX  in  the  bull  '  Quo  elongati.'  ^^     Leo 

**  Anal.  Franc,  iii.  34 ;  Lempp,  Frire  Elie,  pp.  75,  163. 

**  Spec.  Perf.  cap.  41.  *>  Ibid.  pp.  lix-lx,  and  references  given  there. 

*'  Ibid.  pp.  ex  seg^.,  314  seg.,  caps.  3,  76. 
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was  not  a  rebel  against  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  must  have 
written  the  '  Speculum '  before  1230. 

Few  recent  works  have  excited  such  lively  interest  in  the  world 
of  historical  criticism  as  Sabatier's  edition  of  the  '  Speculum 
Perfectionis.'  ^^  His  conclusions,  while  generally  accepted  by  critics 
like  Tocco,  Minocchi,  Domenichelli,  Goetz,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
by  Mandonnet,  were  attacked  by  Delia  Giovanna,  Faloci  Pulignani, 
Van  Or  troy,  Alen9on,  and  others. 

It  was  easy  to  show  (and  Sabatier  had  repeatedly  pointed  it  out) 
that  the  *  Speculum  '  in  its  present  form  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Leo  in  1227,  because  there  are  a  number  of  references 
to  later  events  ^'-'  {e.g.  the  death  of  Bernard  de  Quinta  Valle  ^*')  and 
phrases  implying  that  many  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
St.  Francis.*^  But  these  are  not  conclusive  against  the  early  date 
of  the  original,  and  may  be  due  to  the  natural  deterioration  of 
manuscripts — a  deterioration  owing  not  only  to  the  errors  of  suc- 
cessive copyists  but  also  to  attempts  to  bring  the  work  up  to  date. 
To  give  one  instance  of  each  of  these  two  kinds  of  alterations, 
the  '  Speculum,'  cap.  85,  speaks  of  the  cont'muam  operationem  sancti 
Rujini  qui  .  .  .  semper  orabat.  Faloci  and  Mandonnet  quote  this  as 
evidence  that  the  chapter  was  written  after  the  death  of  Eufino, 
1271.  But  surely  it  was  a  very  natural  slip  for  a  scribe  writing  at 
or  near  Assisi  to  make.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the 
reading  of  the  Bodleian  manuscript  of  the  *  Speculum  '  (written 
1385),  orationemfratris  Eujini.^'^  Again,  most  of  the  critics  refer  to 
the  end  of  cap.  7  as  evidence  for  a  later  date  than  Sabatier  assigns. 
Quapropter  exiunc  populus  civitatis  Assisii  statuit  ut  quicumque  esset 
potestas  civitatis  teneretur  ipsam  facere  reparari.  Et  quolihet  anno 
usque  ad  magnum  tempus  seixatum  fuit  hoc  statutum.^^     The  Bodleian 

^*  See  Archivio  Storico  Ital.  serie  v.  tome  xxii.  p.  134  (F.  Tocco) ;  Giornalc 
Storico  della  Letteratura  Ital.  xxxiii.  63  (Delia  Giovanna) ;  Miscellanea  Francescana, 
vii.  and  viii.  (Faloci  Pulignani) ;  Bivista  Bibliografica  Ital.  iii.  547  (Minocchi) ; 
Oi-iente  Serafico,  October  1898  (Domenichelli) ;  Bollettino  della  B.  Deput.  di  Staria 
Patria  per  V  Umbria,  iv.  (Pometti) ;  Bivista  Storica  Ital.  iii.  (Cosmo) ;  Bevue 
ChrMienne,  B'  serie,  viii.  (A.  Sabatier)  ;  Bevue  Historique,  Ixvii.  (Monod) ;  Analecta 
Bollandiana,xix.  (Van  Ortroy)  ;  Annales  Franciscaines,  1898  (E.  Alen^on) ;  Bulletin 
Critique,  1899  (Mandonnet) ;  Bevue  Thomiste,  1898  (Mandonnet) ;  University 
CatJiolique,  Lyon,  xxviii.  (Vernet) ;  Bevue  du  Clerg4  Frangais,  April  1900  (Guerard) ; 
Le  Moyen  Age,  xii.  (Guignebert)  ;  Bevue  de  VHistoire  des  Beligions,  xxxix.  (J.  E6ville) ; 
Bom.  Quartalschrift,  xii.  (Eubel) ;  Theolog.  Litt.  Zeitung,  xxiv.  (K.  Miiller) ;  Theolog. 
Litt.-Blatt,  xix.  (Bonwetsch) ;  Theolog.  Quartalschrift,  1899  (Funk) ;  Neues  Archiv, 
xxiv. ;  Neue  Jahrbilcher,  Ilberg,  vol.  v.  1900  (Goetz) ;  Tilemann,  Speculum  Perfectionis 
und  Leg.  Trium  Soc,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Quellenhritih,  &c.  (Leipzig,  1902) ;  also  Lempp, 
Frkre  Elie ;  Lemmens,  Documenta  Antigua  Franciscana,  i.  ii. ;  Weis,  Julian  von 
Speier  (Miinchen,  1900).     The  above  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  complete. 

"»  E.g.  cap.  43, «  Sanetus  Dominicus.'        «  Cap.  107.        *'  Caps.  7,  19,  27,  55 

"  MS.  Canon.  Misc.  525.  A  description  of  this  MS.  will  shortly  appear  in  Saba- 
tier's Opuscules  de  Critique  Historique. 

■•^  See  an  ingenious  explanation  of  this  passage  by  Weis,  Julian  von  Speier 
(Miinchen,  1900),  p.  39. 
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manuscript  reads  for  the  last  sentence  quod  usque  in  hodiernum 
servatur.  A  friar  transcribing  at  the  Portiuncula  in  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century  would  know  that  this  statement  was  not  true  in  his 
time,  and  he  therefore  altered  the  text  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  A 
friar  transcribing  at  Ragusa  would  not  have  this  change  pressed  on 
his  notice  and  so  preserved  the  original  reading.  The  manuscripts 
of  the  Spii'itual  Franciscans  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  kind  of 
deterioration,  because  they  are  not  the  work  of  professional  scribes 
but  of  friars  copying  for  their  own  edification^*  or  with  the  purpose 
of  emphasising  the  difference  between  the  present  and  the  past.  It 
introduces  an  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  texts,  which  Sabatier 
has  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account. 

The  argument  of  Faloci  Pulignani  *^  that  such  phrases  as  Nos 
qui  cum  fuimus  prove  that  the  work  was  written  many  years  later, 
when  few  contemporaries  of  the  saint  survived  $  is  sufficiently  refuted 
by  a  reference  to  the  bull '  Quo  elongati.'  Gregory  IX  laid  stress  on 
his  close  intimacy  with  St.  Francis  within  four  years  of  the  latter's 
death. 

More  successful  has  been  the  attack  on  the  authority  of  the 
explicit  which  furnished  the  date  1227,  and  the  most  damaging 
blow  was  given  by  Sabatier  himself  by  his  discovery  of  the  manu- 
script of  Ognissanti  at  Florence,  (written  c.  ISIO).^^  I  print  the 
two  explicits  side  by  side. 

MS.  Mazarin.,  1743  ('  Spec.  Perf.'  MS.  Ognissanti. 

p.  246). 

Explicit  Speculum  Perfectionis  Explicit  Speculum  Perfectionis 

fratris  Minoris,  scilicet  Beati  Fran-  status    fratris    Minoris.       In    quo 

cisci,  in  quo  scihcet  vocationis  et  scilicet    vocationis  et    professionis 

professionis  suae  perfectionem  suf-  suae  perfectionem  potest  sufficien- 

ficientissime  speculari.   Omnislaus,  tissime  speculari.      Omnis  laus  et 

omnis  gloria  sit  Deo  Patri  et  Filio  et  gloria    sit  Deo  Patri  et  Filio    et 

Spiritui  Sancto.    Honor  et  gratia-  Spiritui  sancto.     Alleluia,  Alleluia, 

rum    actio    gloriosissimae    Virgini  Alleluia.     Honor  et  gratiarum  actio 

Mariae,   eiusque   Sanctae    Martyri  gloriosissimae  Virgini  Mariae,  Alle- 

Kunerae.    Magnificentia  et  exalta-  luia,  Alleluia.     Magnificentia  et  ex- 

tio  beatissimo  servo  suo  Francisco,  altatio  servo  suo  Francisco,  Alleluia. 

Amen.    Actum  in  sacrosancto  loco  Actum  in  sacrosancto  loco  Sanctae 

Sanctae  Mariae  de  Portiuncula  et  Mariae  de  Portiuncula  et  completum 

completum  V"  Ydus  May  Anno  Do-  V°  idus  Mail  M^CCC^XVIII. 
mini  MoCC^XXVIII". 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  manuscripts  are  derived 
ultimately  from  the  same  original,  written  on  11  May,  either  in 
1228  or  1318.     The  explicit  of  the  Mazarin  manuscript  has  clearly 

**  Cf.  Spec.  Perf.  cliii.  seq. 
*^  Misc.  Franc,  vii.  5. 

"  Described  in  F  Bartholi  Tractatus  de  Iitduk/entia,  p.  cxxxv.    For  the  date  see 
Minocchi,  in  Arch.  Storico  Ital.  xxiv.  266. 
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been  interpolated ;  the  reference  to  St.  Kunera  must  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  friar  of  Namur  who  copied  the  manuscript  in  1459  ; 
and  the  words  scilicet  beati  Francisci  read  Hke  an  attempted  explana- 
tion and  really  spoil  the  sense  of  the  passage.  The  earlier  manu- 
script is  the  most  accurate,  and  the  date  1318  agrees  with  the 
incipit,  with  which  the  date  1228  is  inconsistent :  Istud  opus 
compilatum  est  per  modum  legendae  ex  quihusdam  antiquis,  &c.  The 
date  1228  (=1227)  in  the  Mazarin  manuscript  is  simply  a  copyist's 
error. 

Apart  from  the  explicit  the  reasons  for  assigning  the  composi- 
tion of  the  *  Speculum  Perfect  ionis  '  to  1227  are  not  convincing. 
The  substance  of  the  work  undoubtedly  goes  back  to  primitive 
times  of  the  order  ;  the  writers  were  companions  of  the  saint  and 
they  were  writing  with  their  memories  fresh.  The  rejection  of 
Elias  and  election  of  John  Parenti  in  1228  must  have  meant  an 
active  propaganda  on  the  part  of  the  Spirituals,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  literary  activity  among  the  friars  at  the  Portiuncula  at 
this  time.^^  But  (1)  the  somewhat  elaborate  arrangement  of  the 
*  Speculum '  renders  it  unlikely  that  it  was  composed  in  its  present 
form  so  soon  after  the  saint's  death,  (2)  '  I.  Cel.'  is  quite  intelligible 
without  the  hypothesis  of  any  written  work  being  already  in 
existence.  (3)  The  story  about  Leo  and  the  marble  vase  as  told  in 
the  '  Speculum  Vitae,'  though  probably  based  on  a  true  tradition, 
has  chronological  difficulties.*^  The  deed  by  which  Elias  obtained 
possession  of  the  site  for  the  church  of  San  Francesco  is  dated 
29  March  1228/^  and  Gregory  IX  laid  the  foundation  stone  on 
27  July  following.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  building  would  have  been 
already  tarn  excessiva,  as  described  in  the  '  Speculum  Vitae,'  before 
11  May  1227.^*^  (4)  The  letter  of  the  Three  Companions  addressed 
to  Crescentius  in  1246  implies  that  the  *  Speculum  Perfectionis  '  was 
not  publicly  known  in  the  order  before  that  date.  If  it  influenced 
the  election  of  John  Parenti,  if  Gregory  IX  implicitly  condemned 
it  while  approving  'I.  Cel.,'  it  must  have  been  publicly  known. 
The  Three  Companions  say  that  they  have  related  pauca  de  multis 
gestis  ipsius,  quae  per  nos  vidimus,  v el  per  alios  sanctos  fratres  scire 
potuimus  .  .  .;  Credimus  enim,  quod  si  venerahilibus  viris,  qui 
praefatas  confecerunt  legendas,  haec  nota  fuissent,  ea  minime  praeter- 
issent.  Surely  they  could  hardly  have  said  this  if  the  *  Speculum ' 
had  been  in  existence  nearly  twenty  years. 

But  if  we  reject  the  year  1227  what  is  to  be  said  about  the 
other  year,  1318  ?  Was  the  *  Speculum  '  compiled  then  for  the 
first  time,  or  is  it  simply  the  date  of  the  transcript,  or  were  the 

"  Commercium  beati  Francisci  cum  Domina  Pauper tate,  ed.  E.  AlenQon  (Borne, 
1900).    It  was  written  in  July  1227,  probably  by  John  Parenti. 

**  Tilemann,  Speculum  Perfectionis,  &c.  (Leipzig,  1902),  p.  19  seq. 
*^  Printed  by  Thode,  p.  539  ;  and  Lempp,  Frere  Elie,  p.  170. 
^^  But  see  Sabatier,  Spec.  Perf.  p.  liii ;  Lempp,  op.  cit.  p.  75. 
VOL.  XVII. — NO.  LXVIII.  U  U 
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materials    then    rearranged?      Faloci    Pulignani^^    regards    the 

*  Speculum '  as  the  reply  of  the  Spiritual  Friars  to  John  XXII, 
who  issued  a  number  of  bulls  condemning  them  in  1317.^^  On 
30  Dec.  he  denounced  the  fraticelli  who  pretended  to  observe  the 
rule  ad  litteram.  The  '  Speculum  '  was  the  protest  of  the  Spiritual 
Friars  of  the  Portiuncula  against  this  decree :  in  the  very  first 
chapter  Christ  is  represented  as  commanding  the  observance  of  the 
rule  ad  litteram,  ad  litteram.  '  Ed  e  su  questa  falsa  riga  (adds  Faloci) 
die  d  redatta  tutta  Vopera.'  Where  the  writer  quotes  direct  testimony 
{tios  qui  cum  eo  fuimus,  &c.)  he  is  using  ancient  sources,  and  may, 
Faloci  admits,  be  trusted  ;  but  elsewhere  his  unsupported  testimony 
cannot  be  accepted.  The  passage  in  question,  referring  to  the 
literal  observance   of  the  rule,  is,  however,  found  in  Ubertino's 

*  Arbor  Vitae,'  written  in  1305,  and  is  attributed  by  him  to  Leo  :  ^^ 
the  substance  of  it  is  as  old  as  the  testament  of  St.  Francis.^^ 

The  proof  that  the  materials  of  the  *  Speculum  '  existed  before 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  that  Thomas  of  Celano 
made  use  of  them  in  his  second  life.  About  eighty  of  the  124 
chapters  of  the  '  Speculum '  may  be  traced  in  *  II.  Gel.'  ^®  That  the 
version  of  the  *  Speculum '  is  the  original  can  be  demonstrated  in 
many  cases  by  a  comparison  of  the  texts.  Ample  facilities  for 
verifying  this  will  be  found  in  Sabatier's  notes  and  references :  I 
y?ill  merely  give  one  illustration  from  *  II.  Gel.'  i.,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly written  during  the  generalate  of  Grescentius. 

•  Spec.  Per/:  cap.  27  {p.  54).  'II.  Gel'  i.  15. 

Quodam  tempore  quum  beatus  Clamat    una    de   ovibus  nocte 

Franciscus  coepit  habere  fratres  et  quadam,     quiescentibus      ceteris : 

maneret    cum     eis     apud    Eigum  Morior,  fratres,  morior  ecce  fame. 

Tortum  prope  Assisium,  accidit  ut  Surgit  protinus  pastor  egregius,  et 

quadam  nocte,  quiescentibus  omni-  oviculae  morbidae  remedio  debito 

bus  fratribus  circa  medium  noctis  subvenire  festinat.     Mensam  parari 

exclamaret  unus  de  fratribus  dicens :  iubet,     licet    rusticanis     ref ertam 

'  Morior  !    morior  ! '      Et  exurgens  delitiis,  ubi  vini  defectum,  sicut  et 

beatus  Franciscus  dixit :  *  Surgite,  saepius,   aqua  supplevit.      Incipit 

fratres,  et  accendite  lumen  ! '     Et  primo  ipse  comedere,  et  ad  charitatis 

accenso  lumine  dixit :  *  Quis  est  ille  officium,    ne    tabescat    frater    ille 

qui    dixit,     morior  ? '       Eespondit  rubore,  reliquos  fratres  invitat. 

frater  ille:  *  Ego  sum.'    Etaitilli:  Sumpto   cum    timore    Domini 

'  Quid    habes,    frater  ?     quomodo  cibo,  ne  quid  deesset  officiis  chari- 

*'  Misc.  Franc,  vii.  186, 

**  Eubel,  Bullarium  Franciscamim  (Eome,  1898),  vol.  v.  no8.  266,  289,  293, 
297. 

"  Lemmens,  Documenta  Antiqua  Frandscana,  i.  102-3. 

"  '  Sicut  dedit  mihi  Dominus  simpliciter  et  pure  dicere,  et  scribere  regulam  et  ista 
verba :  ita  simpliciter  et  sine  glosa  intelligatis,  et  cum  sancta  operatione  observetis 
usque  in  finem.' 

"  See  Table  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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'  Spec.  Per/.'  cap.  27  {p.  54). 

morieris  ? '  At  ille  ait :  *  Morior 
fame.'  Tunc  beatus  Franciscus 
statim  parari  fecit  mensam  at  sicut 
homo  planus  caritate  et  discretione 
comedit  cum  illo  ne  verecundaretur 
comedere  solus ;  et  de  voluntate 
ipsius  omnes  alii  fratres  pariter 
comederunt.  Nam  ille  frater  et 
omnes  alii  noviter  erant  conversi  ad 
Dominum  et  ultra  modum  sua 
corpora  affligebant.  Et  post 
comestionem  dixit  beatus  Fran- 
ciscus ceteris  fratribus  :  '  Carissimi, 
dico  vobis  quod  unusquisque  consi- 
deret  naturam  suam,  quia  licet 
aliquis  vestrum  sustentari  valeat 
pauciori  cibo  quam  alter,  volo  tamen 
quod  ille  qui  indiget  maiori  cibo 
non  teneatur  ilium  imitari  in  hoc, 
sed  naturam  suam  considerans 
tribuat  corpori  suo  necessitatem 
suam  ut  suflSciat  servire  spiritui. 
ISicut  enim  a  superfluitate  comes- 
tionis  quae  obest  corpori  et  animae 
tenemur  nobis  cavere,  ita  etiam  a 
nimia  abstinentia,  imo  magis 
quoniam  Dominus  misericordiam 
vult  et  non  sacrificium,  et  ait, 
carissimi  fratres,  hoc  quod  feci, 
videlicet  quod  propter  -  caritatem 
fratris  mei  comedimus  pariter  cum 
eo,  ne  verecundaretur  solus  comedere 
magis  necessitas  et  caritas  me 
coegit  facere,  sed  dico  vobis  quod 
de  cetero  nolo  ita  facere,  quia  non 
esset  religiosum  nee  honestum ; 
sed  volo  et  praecipio  vobis  ut 
quilibet  fratrum  secundum  nostram 
paupertatem  suo  corpori  satisfaciat 
sicut  ei  necesse  fuerit.' 


'II.  CeVi.  15. 

tatis,  longam  fihis  pater  de  virtute 
discretionis  texit  parabolam.  Sale 
conditum  sacrificium  reddere  iubet, 
et,  ut  vires  proprias  in  Dei  obsequio 
unusquisque  consideret,  monet 
attente.  Peccatum  simile  asserit 
indiscrete  corpori  subtrahere  debi- 
tum,  sicut  imperante  gula,  ei  exhi- 
bere  superfluum.  Et  addidit : 
'  Quod  feci  ergo  manducans, 
charissimi,  dispensatione,  non 
voluntate  id  factum  noveritis,  quia 
charitas  fraterna  mandavit.  Sit 
vobis  charitas  in  exemplum,  non 
cibus,  quia  ille  gulae,  haec  deservit 
spiritui.' 


The  affectations  of  Celano's  style  form  a  contrast  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  '  Speculum.'  It  would,  however,  be  unsafe  to 
argue  from  a  number  of  cases  like  this  that  the  chapters  of  the 
*  Speculum '  are  the  original  of  all  the  corresponding  chapters  in 
Celano.  An  exhaustive  comparison  of  the  texts  must  be  made 
throughout,  and  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  do  this  till  we 
have  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  edition  of  Celano.     Minocchi  has 

u  u  2 
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attempted  such  a  comparison  in  his  *  Nuovi  Studi  sulle  Fonti 
Biografiche  di  San  Francesco  d'  Assisi,'  and  sums  up  his  results 
under  the  headings,  *  Chapters  added  to  the  "  Speculum  Per- 
fectionis  "  in  its  Final  Edition  of  1318/  and  *  Chapters  of  the 
"  Speculum  Perfectionis  "  in  its  Original  Edition  of  1246.'  ^'^  This 
opens  up  a  new  line  of  investigation  which  I  will  not  follow  up  at 
present,  except  to  say  that  Minocchi  seems  to  me  to  have  gone  at 
any  rate  much  too  far :  for  instance,  it  is  surely  absurd  to  main- 
tain that  *  II.  Cel.'  iii.  28  (which  is  full  of  Celano's  mannerisms)  is 
the  original  of  '  Spec.  Perf.'  17.  It  is  probable  that  *  11.  Cel.'  iii.  90 
represents  the  original  text,  because  '  Spec.  Perf.'  cap.  49  contains 
an  obvious  interpolation. 

Further  evidence  of  some  importance  is  adduced  from  the 
manuscripts  of  St.  Isidore  at  Eome,  by  L.  Lemmens,  O.F.M.,  in 
his  *  Scripta  Fratris  Leonis '  and  *  Speculum  Perfectionis  (Re- 
dactio  I.) '  ^^  The  latter,  printed  from  a  fourteenth-century  manu- 
script, contains  only  50  of  the  124  chapters  of  the  '  Speculum ' 
edited  by  Sabatier,  and  the  order  of  the  chapters  differs  consider- 
ably. Lemmens  sums  up  his  conclusions  thus :  The  companions 
of  St.  Francis  in  1246  transmitted  only  documents  to  Crescentius, 
and  from  these  documents  was  afterwards  (probably  after  the 
decree  of  the  general  chapter  of  Padua,  1277)  ^®  compiled  '  Ee- 
dactio  I.'  of  the  *  Speculum  Perfectionis.'  Besides  these  documents 
the  companions  wrote  and  caused  to  be  written  others,  and 
*  Eedactio  II.'  of  the  '  Speculum  Perfectionis '  (Sabatier's)  was 
compiled  later  from  these,  quae  in  diversis  locis  sciipserunt  et  scribi 
fecerunt  seu  retulerunt  socii  head  Francisci,  as  stated  in  the  intro- 
duction to  this  second  recension  of  the  *  Speculum.' 

In  the  shorter  version  of  the  *  Speculum,'  however,  we  some- 
times find  passages  taken  out  of  their  natural  context  and  appear- 
ing like  extracts,  such  as  the  beginning  of  cap.  21  (=  Sabatier 
cap.  99) ;  and  cap.  29  (=  Sabatier  cap.  9)  needs  the  story  about  the 
friar  saying  to  St.  Francis,  Venio  de  cella  tua,  to  complete  the 
sense.  Other  contents  of  the  volume  strengthen  the  supposition 
that  we  have  here  not  a  complete  work  but  a  series  of  extracts ; 
among  the  other  contents  are  extracts  from  the  first  rule,  ex- 
tractiones  ex  antiqua  legenda,  excerpta  ex  legenda  maiori  S.  Bonaven- 
turae,  excerpta  ex  expositione  qudtuor  magistronim,  &.^^     Lemmens's 

*•  Arch.  Storico  Ital.  vol.  xxvi.  (1900).  Minocchi  excludes  from  the  original 
Speculum  the  following  chapters,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  derived  from 
11.  Cel. :  caps.  5,  6,  14,  15,  17,  21,  29,  30,  31,  32,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  48,  49,  51,  53,  54, 
69,  70,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  80,  83,  86,  93. 

*'  Documenta  Antiqua  Franciscana,  edidit  Fr.  Leonardus  Lemmens,  O.F.M. 
(Quaracchi,  1901).  Pars  i.  '  Scripta  Fratris  Leonis ;  '  pars  ii.  '  Speculum  Perfec- 
tionis '  (Redactio  I.) 

*"  Ibid,  pars  ii.  p.  21,  and  this  Review,  xiii.  704  seq. 

*•  Doc.  Ant.  Franc,  iii.  60  seq. 
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'  Speculum  '  contains  copies  of  some  of  the  documents  (and  some- 
times extracts  from  those  documents)  on  which  the  *  Speculum 
Perfectionis  '  of  Sabatier  is  based.  The  two  recensions  are  indepen- 
dent of  each  other :  neither  is  copied  from  the  other  ;  both  go  back 
ultimately  to  the  same  originals  for  those  parts  which  are  common 
to  both.  And  the  almost  complete  verbal  agreement  between  them 
in   those  parts   is   proof  that   the  copyists   or  compilers  of  the 

*  Speculum '  in  both  its  forms  were  careful  to  adhere  to  the  very 
words  of  the  companions  of  the  saint.^° 

An  examination  of  the  *  Documenta  Antiqua '  of  Lemmens, 
however,  suggests  a  further  conclusion — namely,  that  the  shorter 
recension  is  taken  from  a  single  collection  of  documents ;  the  longer 
includes  several.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  former  does  not  con- 
tain several  of  the  most  polemical  chapters — and  this  is  natural  if 
(as  Lemmens  maintains)  it  is  compiled  from  the  documents  sent  in 
by  the  Three  Companions  in  1246  to  Crescentius.  It  is  not 
probable  that  they  would  have  addressed  to  him — a  persecutor  of 
the  zelanti — such  severe  attacks  on  the  *  community '  as  are  con- 
tained in  chapters  1,  2,  3,  4, 11,  12,  13,  50,  68,  71,  72  of  Sabatier's 

*  Speculum.'  Lemmens  prints  from  the  same  manuscript  of  St. 
Isidore  two  *  Scripta  Fratris  Leonis '  which  contain  all  these  chapters. 
The  first  is  entitled  '  Sanctissimi  patris  nostri  Francisci  intentio 
regulae.  Ipsius  vera  declaratio  quam  scripsit  f rater  Leo  eius  socius ;' 
the  second,*^^  '  Verba  S.  P.  Francisci.  Ista  verba  scripsit  socius 
beati  Francisci,  videlicet  frater  Leo,  qui  fuit  vir  verae  simplicitatis 
et  sanctitatis,  quae  ipsius  regulae  intentionem  et  sensum  perfecte 
declarant  et  sincere  ac  fideliter  manifestant.'  That  each  formed  a 
complete  and  separate  work  is  proved  by  Ubertino  de  Casale,  who 
gives  a  summary  of  the  first  in  his  '  Arbor  Vitae ; '  and  by  Angelo  de 
Clareno,  who  inserts  the  second  in  his  '  Expositio  Eegulae.'  ^^  Each 
of  these  writers  had  access  to  the  autograph  manuscripts  of  Leo. 
These  *  Scripta '  seem  to  have  been  those  contained  in  cedulis  or 
in  rotulis  fratris  Leonis,  which  were  deposited  by  him  at  San 
Damiano  for  safe  keeping,  and  afterwards  were  in  the  hands  of 
Ubertino,  and  which  were  distinct  from  the  liher  qui  habetur  in 
armario  fratrum  in  Assisio.  When  were  these  pamphlets  written  ? 
Certainly  before  *  II.  Cel.'  iii.,  as  Celano  makes  use  of  them,  though 
very  cautiously .^^  Probably  they  date  from  the  disputes  in  the 
order  about  the  interpretation  of  the  rule,'^''  which  led  to  the  issue 
of  the  bull  *  Quo  elongati.'     Leo  is  the  champion  of  the  doctrine 

"  This  distinguishes  the  spiritual  writers  from  Celano,  who  makes  St.  Francis  as 
rhetorical  as  he  is  himself. 

*'  The  editor  has  not  printed  this  second  '  scriptum '  as  it  stands  in  his  MS.,  but 
has  inserted  one  chapter  (the  sixth)  and  omitted  others  (pp.  82,  105).  Of.  Anal,  Boll. 
xxi.  Ill  seq. 

•"  Lemmens  (Doc.  Ant.  Franc,  i.  81)  quotes  this  work  from  a  MS.  of  St.  Isidore. 

«»  See  Table  at  end  of  this  article.  "  Cf.  Anal.  Franc,  iii.  213. 
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which  the  pope  denied,  that  the  friars  were  bound  by  the  rule 
ad  ohservantiam  iierfcctionis  sancti  Evangelii.^^  All  the  quotations 
from  Leo's  writings  yet  brought  to  light  in  Ubertmo's  works  are 
found  in  these  opusciila.  Though  he  mentions  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  known  the  book  by  Leo  kept  in  the  conventual  library  at  Assisi. 
Was  this  book  the  original  '  Legenda  Trium  Sociorum,'  the  original 
of  the  rest  of  the  *  Speculum  Perfectionis  '  ? 

To  sum  up  :  the  greater  part  of  the  *  Speculum  Perfectionis  ' 
consists  of  documents  transmitted  to  Crescentius  by  the  Three 
Companions  in  1246  ;  it  also  contains  earlier  and  later  writings  of 
Friar  Leo.  All  these  were  collected  together  and  rearranged  by 
the  friars  of  the  Portiuncula  in  1318  ;  some  slight  alterations  and 
interpolations — generally  of  an  explanatory  kind — were  made  at 
this  date ;  but  in  general  the  actual  words  of  Leo  and  the  other 
socii  have  been  preserved.  Though  the  *  Speculum  '  was  not  written 
in  1227,  it  still  remains  the  most  valuable  authority  for  the  inner 
life  of  St.  Francis,  and  to  Sabatier  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
restored  it  to  its  rightful  place. 

Criticism  has  been  hardly  less  active  with  regard  to  the 
*  Legenda  Trium  Sociorum '  than  with  regard  to  the  *  Speculum 
Perfectionis,'  and  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  two  works 
and  the  questions  to  which  they  have  given  rise  is  obvious  from 
the  foregoing  pages.  In  support  of  Sabatier's  theory  of  the 
fragmentary  character  of  the  traditional  '  Leg.  3  Soc.,'  two  learned 
friars,  already  distinguished  as  historians  of  their  order — Fathers 
Marcellino  da  Civezza  and  Teofilo  Domenichelli — have  come 
forward  with  a  new  version  of  the  '  Legend,'  '  published  for  the  first 
time  in  its  integrity.' ^^  The  editors  have  taken  the  old  Itahan 
version  published  by  Melchiorri  in  1866,  and  have  with  laborious 
ingenuity  reconstructed  the  original  Latin  text.  The  manuscript 
which  Melchiorri  used  was  copied  in  1577  from  an  older  manuscript 
of  which  no  trace  has  been  found,  and  experts  are  not  agreed  on 
the  period  to  which  the  Italian  version  should  be  assigned ;  it  may 
be  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  The  servility  of 
the  translation  has  enabled  the  editors  to  recover  the  Latin 
original  of  nearly  every  sentence  with  certainty;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  new  'Leg.  3  Soc'  represents  with  sufficient 
accuracy  ^'  a  lost  Latin  original.     The  new  *  Legend '  includes  the 

«  Doc.  Ant.  Franc,  p.  88,  i.  cap.  6  ;  Spec.  Perf.  (Sabatier),  cap.  3. 

••  *  La  Leggenda  di  San  Francesco  scritta  da  tre  suoi  Compagni  (legenda  trium 
sociorum) ;  pubblicata  per  la  prima  volta  nella  vera  sua  integrita  dai  Padri  Marcellino 
da  Civezza  e  Teofilo  Domenichelli  del  Minori '  (Roma,  1899). 

The  Latin  version  does  not  always  represent  the  Italian  so  faithfully  as  it 
might.  Thus  in  cap.  51,  for  '  che  Iddio  niente  lascia  nel  servo  sua  che  non  vendichi 
in  questa  vita,'  the  editors  give  the  text  of  the  Speculum :  ' .  .  .  in  hac  vita  nihil  in 
eis  relinquit  inultum.'  11.  Cel.  iii.  19  reads :  '  nihil  in  servo  sua  impune  relinquere 
dum  vivit  in  mundo.' 
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first  sixteen  chapters  of  the  traditional '  Leg.  3  Soc'  and  sixty-three 
additional  chapters  ;  of  these  fifty-five  come  from  the  '  Speculum  ' 
or  the  parallel  passages  in  Celano."*  What  then  is  the  historical 
value  of  this  work,  the  publication  of  which  has  led  to  the  punish- 
ment of  Fathers  Marcellino  and  Teofilo,  and  their  exile  from 
Eome  ? 

The  attempt  of  the  editors  to  prove  that  earlier  writers — such  as 
Bartholomew  of  Pisa  and  Wadding — had  access  to  a  version  of  the 
'  Leg.  3  Soc'  resembling  this  one  has  not  been  altogether  suc- 
cessful.    It  is  true  that  Wadding  often  quotes  passages  from  the 

*  Leg.  3  Soc'  which  are  not  in  the  traditional  text  and  are  found 
in  the  new  version  ;  but  he  also  quotes  on  the  authority  of  the  Three 
Companions  passages  from  the  '  Spec.  Perf.'  which  are  not  found  in 
the  new  version  of  the  *  Legend.'  *^^  In  fact  he  regarded  the  '  Spec. 
Perf.'  as  part  of  the  '  Leg.  3  Soc'  Bartholomew  of  Pisa  mentions 
a  fact  in  the  life  of  St.  Francis  ut  hahetur .quasiin fine  leg endae 
trium  sociortimJ^  The  incident  occurs  in  cap.  16  of  the  traditional 
version,  which  has  eighteen  chapters  ;  it  occurs  in  cap.  55  of  the 
new  version,  which  has  seventy-nine  chapters.  Further  the  contrast 
both  in  form  and  in  manner  between  the  old  and  new  parts  of  the 

*  Legend  '  must  strike  every  reader.  The  old  chapters  are  all  long ; 
the  new  are  often  only  a  few  lines.  The  chronological  treatment, 
the  sense  of  historical  development,  in  the  old  part  are  absent  in 
the  new.  Nor,  if  we  accept  the  theory  of  the  editors,  does  the  new 
version  agree  with  the  letter  of  the  Three  Companions  to  Crescentius. 
According  to  the  letter  we  expect  new  matter.  According  to  the 
editors  the  new  matter  is  merely  a  recapitulation  or  summary  of  a 
.work  already  written  and  made  public  by  Leo  nearly  twenty  years 
before.  But  if  the  *  Spec.  Perf.'  comprises  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
documents  sent  in  by  the  Companions  in  1246,  then  the  legend 
edited  by  Marcellino  and  Teofilo  cannot  be  the  original  legend  in 
its  integrity,  because  it  consists  to  a  large  extent  of  extracts  from 
or  summaries  of  chapters  of  the  *  Spec.  Perf.'  ''^ 

But  we  have  not  here,  as  Van  Ortroy  suggests,  '  one  of  the 
compilations  made  by  individuals  of  which  the  sole  object  appears 
to  be  the  edification  of  the  copyist.'  "  Let  us  compare  cap.  33  of 
the  new  '  Legend '  with  '  Spec.  Perf.'  cap.  27  and  '  II.  Cel.'  i.  15, 
quoted  above  (pp.  658  seq). 

*'  See  Table  at  end  of  this  article.     The  remaining  eight  are  caps.  12  (names  of 
first  friars),  42  ('  Laudes  Domini '),  46,  47  ('  Admonitiones  '),  49  (indulgence),  72  (letter 
to  the  general),  73,  76  (only  approximate  Latin  text  discovered). 
•*»  E.g.  Ad  annum  1210,  n.  30  ( =  Spec.  Perf.  cap.  55). 
"  Liber  Conformitatum,  fol.  181,  col.  2  (ed.  1510). 
"  E.g.  cp.  Spec.  cap.    4  with  Leg.  3  Soc.  cap.  64. 
«>  )»       7         „  „  „      53. 

i«  II      23         „  „  ,,      61. 

„      81         „  „  „      58. 

"  Anal.  Boll.  xix.  458. 
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Accidit  ut  quadam  nocte,  quiescentibus  omnibus  fratribus,  exclamaret 
unus  de  fratribus  dicens  :  '  Morior  fame  !  '  Et  exurgens  beatus  Franciscus 
statim  parari  fecit  mensam,  et  sicut  homo  plenus  caritate  et  discretione 
comedit  cum  illo,  ne  verecundaretur  comedere  solus;  et  de  voluntate 
ipsius  omnes  alii  fratres  pariter  comederunt.  Et  post  comestionem  dixit 
beatus  Franciscus    ceteris  fratribus :     '  Carissimi    [&c.,    following    the 

*  Speculum  '  word  for  word,  and  ending  with]  coegit  facere. 

The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  version  in  the  '  Spec.  Perf.' 
are  omitted  in  the '  Leg.  3  Soc.,'  as  they  are  in  *  II.  Gel..'  The  new 
'  Legend '  contains  just  the  part  used  by  Celano,  but  without  his 
literary  fiourishes.  Again,  *  Spec.  Perf.'  cap.  4  is  represented  in  the 
new  *  Legend  '  by  cap.  64,  which  consists  of  two  lines — 

Una  fiata  un  fratre  laico,  essendo  cupido  d'  havere  il  Salterio,  richiese 
quel  Salterio  al  beato  Francesco,  et  lui  invece  di  quello  proferse  a  lui  la 
cenere. 

In  Celano  (*  II.  Cel.'  iii.  124)  the  same  chapter  is  represented  by 
the  same  passage  and  no  other — 

Fratri  laico  volenti  habere  psalterium,  et  ab  eo  licentiam  postulanti 
cinerem  pro  psalterio  obtulit. 

The  only  difference  between  Celano  and  the  new  *  Legend '  is 
that  the  latter  lets  these  words  stand  alone  as  forming  a  whole 
chapter  ;  Celano  inserts  them  in  the  middle  of  another  chapter.  In 
both  these  cases — and  they  are  only  two  out  of  many  ^^ — it  is  clear 
that  the  version  in  the  new  *  Legend '  stands  between  the  version  of 
the  '  Speculum  '  and  that  in  Celano.  The  only  explanation  which 
appears  to  me  possible  is  that  the  new  *  Legend '  represents  the  true 
'  Legend '  of  the  Three  Companions  after  it  had  undergone  a  pre- 
liminary revision  by  the  authorities  of  the  order  and  before  it  had 
received  the  literary  touches  from  Celano. ^^  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  great  deal  is  common  to  Celano  and  the 

*  Speculum  '  which  does  not  occur  in  the  new  *  Legend,'  and  that 
the  presence  of  cap.  43  (=  *  Spec.  Perf.'  76)  in  the  new  '  Legend  '  is 
inconsistent  with  this  hypothesis. 

Sabatier's  argument  that  the  traditional  *  Leg.  3  Soc'  is  a  frag- 
ment has  led  to  another  question :  Is  it  genuine  ?  Faloci 
Pulignani  and  Delia  Giovanna  are,  I  think,  the  only  prominent 
critics  who  maintain  both  that  the  traditional  legend  is  complete 

'»  Thus  IL  Cel.  iii.    3  follows  Leg.  3  Soc.  63  rather  than  Sijcc.   7. 

9. 
23. 
67. 
46, 
81. 
28. 
67 


5 

28 

19 

51 

61 

52 

88 

67 

94 

58 

110  (last  part)      „ 

34 

120 

It 

48 

"  Cf.  Sabatier, 

Optiscules, 

p.  69. 
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and  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Three  Companions.     To  bring  the 

*  Legend '  into  harmony  with  the  introductory  letter  Faloci  is  reduced 
to  making  the  phrase  continuantem  pVIS.  FoHgno,  continuataiii] 
historiani  non  sequentes  mean  writing  a  mutilated  history,  che 
manca  di  continuazioneJ^  And  Delia  Giovanna  explains  the  silence 
of  the  Three  Companions  on  the  last  six  years  of  the  saint's  life 
by  the  untenable  assumption  that  the  second  '  Life  of  Celano ' 
already  existed  in  which  this  period  was  fully  treated.^^  Van 
Ortroy,  S.J.,  in  the  '  Analecta  Bollandiana '  ''^  maintains  that  the 

*  Legend,'  first  published  in  the  *  Acta  Sanctorum,'  '^  is  a  clever 
pastiche  dating  at  the  earliest  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.     I  give  next  a  summary  of  his  arguments. 

1.  The  want  of  agreement  between  the  dedicatory  letter  and 
the  text  which  it  professes  to  describe  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
assertion  that  the  *  Legend '  as  we  have  it  is  fragmentary,  because  the 
text  of  all  the  manuscripts  ^^  (of  which  there  are  many)  is  practically 
the  same.  It  is  true  that  Wadding  quotes  passages  on  the 
authority  of  the  *  3  Socii '  which  are  not  found  in  the  existing 
texts ;  but  these  passages  occur  in  the  *  Speculum,'  and  in  the 
manuscripts  the  '  Speculum '  often  follows  the  *  Leg.  3  Soc'  It 
was  easy,  therefore,  to  make  a  mistake  and  quote  the  *  Speculum ' 
under  the  name  of  the  '  Leg.  3.  Soc' 

2.  The  authors  in  the  dedicatory  letter  say — 

Visum  est  nobis  .  .  .  pauca  de  multis  gestis  ipsius,  quae  per  nos 
vidimus,  vel  per  alios  sanctos  fratres  scire  potuimus  .  .  .  intimare  .  .  . 
Quae  tamen  permodum  legendae  non  scribimus,  cum  dudum  de  vita  sua 
et  miraculis  .  .  .  sint  confertae  legendae.  Sed  velut  de  amoeno  prate 
quosdam  flores,  qui  arbitrio  nostro  sunt  pulchriores,  excerpimus,  continu- 
antem historiam  non  sequentes,  sed  multa  seriose  relinquentes,  quae  in 
praedictis  legendis  sunt  posita  tam  veridico  quam  luculento  sermone  ; 
quibus  haec  pauca,  quae  scribimus,  poteritis  facere  inseri,  si  vestra  discretio 
viderit  esse  iustum.  Credimus  enim,  quod  si  venerabilibus  viris,  qui 
praefatas  confecerunt  legendas,  haec  nota  fuissent,  ea  minima  praeteris- 
sent. 

Yet  a  large  part  of  the  'Leg.  3  Soc'  is  made  up  of  extracts 
from  *  I.  Cel.,'  and,  in  spite  of  their  assertion  to  the  contrary,  the 
authors  follow  the  chronological  order.     If  the  letter  is  genuine  it 

"  Misc.  Franc,  vii.  119 :  '  Historia  non  contimiata  deve  interpretarsi  per  istoria 
non  compiuta,  cio6  che  manca  di  continuazione  .  .  .  voler  lasciare  la  storia  mutila, 
cioe  non  continuata.^     Cf.  ibid.  p.  81  sej. 

"  Giornale  Storico  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  xxxiii.  383  seq.  Cf.  ibid,  xxxvii. 
353  seg. 

"  Vol.  xix.  pp.  119-97  (1900).  "  Oct.  torn.  ii.  723  seq. 

'"  Tilemann's  account  of  the  Foligno  MS.  shows  his  usual  inaccuracy.  It  is 
based  on  a  misleading  description  by  Faloci  Pulignani,  quoted  by  Sabatier,  Spec,  Perf. 
ccviii.,  without  reference  to  the  full  description  in  Misc.  Frmic.  vii.  44-5  and  Faloci's 
edition  of  the  Leg.  3  Soc.  ibid.  p.  81  seq.  (also  printed  separately  [Foligno,  1898]) : 
Tilemann,  Spec.  Perf.  tmd  Leg.  3  Soc.  (Leipzig,  1902),  pp.  67-8. 
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belongs  to  some  lost  Franciscan  document,  not  to  the  so-called 
'  Leg.  3  Soc' 

3.  The  anachronisms  and  errors  in  the  work  show  that  the 
authors  cannot  have  derived  their  information,  as  the  letter  asserts, 
from  those  who  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  St.  Francis.     Thus — 

(a)  They  describe  the  first  rule,  which  St.  Francis  submitted 
to  Innocent  III,  as  regulam  quam  scripserat  verbis  simplicibus,  utens 
sermonihus  sancti  Evangelii.  But  the  rule  *  embellished '  in  this 
way  with  maxims  from  the  Gospel  was  certainly  not  the  first. 
Jordan  of  Giano  ^  states  that '  St.  Francis,  seeing  Brother  Caesarius 
of  Speyer  to  be  learned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  committed  to  him 
the  task  of  adorning  with  the  words  of  the  Gospel  the  rule  which 
he  had  drawn  up  in  simple  words ; '  and  Caesarius  did  not  enter  the 
order  till  1219.  Further  the  Three  Companions  say  that  some 
time  before  the  composition  of  the  first  rule  St.  Francis  was  not 
even  able  to  find  in  the  Gospel  the  text  which  was  the  corner  stone 
of  the  religious  poverty  of  the  order ;  simplices  erant  et  nesciebant 
invenire  verbuin  Evangelii  de  renunciatione  saeculi.  How  then  could 
he  compose  a  rule  formed  of  quotations  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 
'  Anachronisme  et  contradiction.'  *  I  am  well  aware,'  adds  the 
learned  Jesuit,  '  that  in  speaking  thus  of  the  first  rule  the  Three 
Companions  are  only,  reproducing  the  language  of  Celano ' — but 
they  ought  to  have  corrected  him. 

According  to  the  *  Leg.  3  Soc'  Francis,  on  leaving  Innocent  III, 
^enibua  Jlexis  promisit  domino  papae  obedientiam  et  reverentiam 
humiliter  et  devote.  Alii  autem  fratres  secundum  praeceptum  domini 
papae  beato  Francisco  similiter  obedientiam  et  reverenlAam  promiserunt. 
The  last  words  were  inserted  in  the  rule  of  1223 ;  Friar  Leo  could 
not  have  made  such  a  blunder  as  to  put  them  in  the  first  rule. 

(b)  The  *  Leg.  3  Soc'  asserts  that  '  the  life  and  institution  of  the 
Poor  Ladies  was  fully  confirmed  by  Gregory  IX,  then  bishop  of 
Ostia,  by  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see.'  This  confirmation 
did  not  take  place  till  1253. 

(c)  The  authors  of  the  *  Legend,'  after  describing  the  difficulties 
of  the  first  missionaries  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  owing  to 
Innocent  III  having  given  them  no  written  confirmation  of  the 
rule,  allege  that  Cardinal  Ugolino  obtained  from  Honorius  III  a 
bull  confirming  another  rule  composed  by  St.  Francis  at  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  This  is  wrong :  the  bull  was  not  issued  till 
1223 ;  and  by  that  time  the  mission  in  Germany  was  flourishing, 
the  pope  having  already  remedied  the  evil  by  issuing  letters  of 
recommendation  for  the  friars  to  all  the  prelates  of  Christendom. 

{d)  In  the  *  Legend  '  reference  is  made  to  the  papal  confirmation 
of  the  three  orders :  quorum  ordinum  quilibet  tempore  suo  fuit  a 
summo  pontifice  confirmatus.     The  rule  of  the  Friars  Minor  was 
»»  Anal.  Franc,  i.  5-6. 
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confirmed  by  Honorius  III  in  1223,  the  rule  of  the  order  of 
St.  Clare  by  Innocent  IV  in  1253,  the  rule  of  the  third  order  by 
Nicholas  IV  in  1289.  So  the  '  Leg.  3  Soc'  must  have  been  written 
after  1289.  We  must,  adds  Van  Ortroy,  take  the  word  conjirmatus 
in  its  strict  sense,  and  not  as  covering  any  kind  of  authorisation, 
*  in  the  case  of  writers  who  wished,  according  to  their  dedicatory 
letter,  to  express  themselves  with  greater  accuracy  than  their 
predecessors.' 

4.  Besides  the  numerous  quotations  from  '  I.  Cel.'  the  '  Leg.  3 
Soc'  contains  passages  which  occur  also  in '  II.  Cel.,'  Bonaventura, 
and  Bernard  de  Bessa.  Which  was  the  original  in  these  cases  ? 
(a)  In  the  '  Leg.  3  Soc'  we  find  chapters  in  which  quotations  from 
'  I.  Cel.'  are  intermixed  with  passages  which  occur  in  *IL  Cel.'  If  the 
'  Leg.  3  Soc'  were  the  original  for  '  II.  Cel.,'  Thomas  of  Celano  could 
hardly,  when  quoting  the  Three  Companions,  have  avoided  insert- 
ing in  his  second  life  some  words  and  phrases  which  they  had 
quoted  from  his  first  life.  Yet  this  he  never  does.  He  composed 
his  second  life  without  having  the  amalgam  of  the  *  Leg.  3  Soc' 
before  his  eyes.  Further  some  incidents  are  given  in  the  *  Leg.  3 
Soc'  which  do  not  occur  in  *  II.  Cel.'  but  are  found  in  Bonaventura, 
e.g.  that  Innocent  III  conferred  the  tonsure  on  the  lay  brethren 
with  St.  Francis.  Celano  would  not  have  omitted  details  like  this 
if  he  had  the  '  Leg.  3  Soc'  before  him ;  therefore  the  *  Legend '  is 
later  than  the  second  life  of  Celano.  (h)  In  the  *  Leg.  3  Soc'  the 
chapter  on  the '  Stigmata  '  is  clearly  taken  in  part  from  Bonaventura ; 
the  theory  that  this  chapter  is  a  later  addition  is  untenable,  because 
it  occurs  in  all  the  manuscripts,  (c)  Bernard  de  Bessa  wrote  after 
1277 ;  though  his  '  Liber  de  Laudibus  '  has  passages  parallel  to 
some  parts  of  the  '  Leg.  3  Soc'  neither  appears  to  have  drawn 
directly  from  the  other. 

5.  The  silence  of  Franciscan  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century 
is  a  strong  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the  *  Leg.  3  Soc' 
Compilers  and  liturgists  frequently  make  extracts  from  Celano, 
Julian  of  Speyer,  and  Bonaventura,  but  never  from  the  *  Leg.  3  Soc' 
Salimbene  makes  no  mention  of  it,  nor  do  even  Angelo  de  Clareno 
and  Ubertino  de  Casale,  who  are  constantly  quoting  the  sayings  and 
writings  of  Leo.  The  *  Chronicon  XXIV.  Generalium  '  refers  to  it, 
but  only  by  an  extract  from  the  dedicatory  letter. 

The  true  life  of  St.  Francis  written  by  his  companions  does 
exist ;  it  is  not  the  '  Leg.  3  Soc,'  but  the  Second  Life  of  Celano. 
This  is  implied  in  the  prologue — nos,  quihus  ex  assidua  conversatione 
illius  [S.  Franciscr\  et  miitua  familiaritate  i^lus  ceteris  diutinis 
experimenUs  innotuit — and  still  more  clearly  in  the  Oratio  Sociorum 
at  the  end  of  the  work — 

Sujpplicamus  etiam  toto  cordis  affectu,  benignissime  pater,  pro  illo 
filio  tuo,   qui  nunc  et  olim  devotus  tua  scripsit  praeconia.    Hoc  ipse 
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opiiscidum  etsi  non  digne  pro  mentis,  pie  tamen  pro  viribus  colligens, 
una  nobiscum  tibi  offert  et  dedicat. 

Celano  held  the  pen  and  wrote,  so  to  speak,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
companions  of  the  saint.^^ 

This  attack  by  the  BoUandist  father  gave  Sabatier  an 
opportunity  of  coming  forward  as  the  champion  of  tradition.  His 
article  *  De  I'Authenticite  de  la  Legende  de  Saint  Fran9oi8  dite  des 
Trois  Compagnons '  ^^  is  an  answer  to  Van  Ortroy ;  and  the  same 
question  has  also  been  treated  at  some  length  by  Dr.  Tilemann.^^ 

The  proof  that  the  *  Leg.  3  Soc'  is  not  a  late  forgery,  but  was 
written  before  1247,  is  that  Celano  drew  from  it  all  the  elements  of 
the  first  part  of  his  second  life  ('  II.  Cel.'  i.)  The  reverse  cannot  be 
true;  one  has  only  to  apply  the  well-known  principle  of  hagiogra- 
phical  criticism,  *  that  the  role  of  the  miraculous  in  a  document  is 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  age  of  that  document,'  ®'to  the  two  works  to 
decide  which  is  the  earlier.  Van  Ortroy  has  made  it  easy  to  com- 
pare the  two  authorities  by  printing  in  parallel  columns  the  text  of  the 
'  Leg.  3  Soc'  and  the  passages  from  other  writings  which  he  regards 
as  the  sources  of  that  text.  To  take  one  instance,  when  Francis  was 
sowing  his  wild  oats  the  neighbours  used  to  come  and  talk  seriously 
to  his  mother.  Mater  auteiii  eius,  says  the  'Leg.  3  Soc.,'  qiium  depro- 
digalitate  sua  sermo  a  convicinis  fieret,  respondehat :  Quid  de  filio 
meo  putatis  ?  Adhuc  erltfiUus  Dei  per  gratiam.  The  parallel  passage 
in  '  II.  Cel.'  i.,  which  Van  Ortroy  thinks  is  the  original,  runs  :  Nam 
Francisci  vmgnanimitatem  et  morum  venustatem  admirantibus 
convicinis,  quasi  divine  instructa  oraculo,  sic  aiebat :  Quid  putatis  iste 
Jilius  mens  erit  ?  Multorum  gratia  Deifiliorum  patrem  ipsum  noveritis 
affuturum.  The  Jesuit  leaves  out  the  words  quasi  divino  instructa 
oraculo,  a  Uberty  which  (Sabatier  remarks)  *  me  parait  pen 
scientijique.' 

The  dedicatory  letter  is  found  in  all  the  manuscripts,  and  the 
BoUandist's  argument  about  the  uniformity  of  the  texts  is  used 
against  him  to  establish  a  prima  facie  case  for  the  connexion 
between  the  letter  and  the  *  Legend.'  And  the  inconsistencies  between 
the  two  documents  are  explained  if  we  grant  that  the  *  Legend  '  is  a 
fragment.  In  no  other  way  can  the  absolute  silence  of  the  Com- 
panions on  the  years  between  1220  and  1226  be  accounted  for. 
The  last  two  chapters  (17  and  18)  differ  in  style  and  thought  from  the 

■•  Sabatier's  comment  on  this  does  not  appear  to  me  just  {Opuscules,  p.  70, 
note). 

•*  Revile  Historique,  vol.  Ixxt. 

"  Speculum  Perfectionis  und  Legenda  Trium  Sociorum :  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Qtullenkritik,  &c.  (Leipzig,  1902).  The  work  is  full  of  misprints  and  erroneous  refer- 
ences. 

"  For  an  elaborate  application  of  this  principle  see  Sabatier's  edition  of  Bartholi's 
Tractatiis  de  Indulgentia.  '  Con  questo  criterio,'  says  Faloci,  '  egli  nega  il  miracolo 
istorico,  fa  della  critica  una  questione  confessionale,'  &c.  {Misc.  Franc,  viii.  80). 
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preceding  chapters  and  are  a  later  addition,  drawn  partly,  as  Van 
Ortroy  shows,  from  Bonaventara.  It  is  true  that  the  authors,  while 
saying  that  they '  have  intentionally  omitted  many  things  truthfully 
and  lucidly  set  forth  in  existing  legends,'  insert,  often  word  for  word, 
many  passages  from  *  I.  CeL'  Sabatier  shows  that  it  was  quite 
natural  for  the  Companions  to  use  *  I.  Cel.'  in  this  way,  especially  in 
the  circumstances  created  by  the  defection  of  Elias.  The  friars 
were  greeted  with  mocking  shouts  of — 

Hor  attorna  fratt  Helya 
Ke  pres'  ha  la  mala  via, 

and  it  was  necessary  to  depose  Elias  from  the  great  position  he 
occupied  in  the  first  official  legend  :  on  the  other  hand  it  was  to  the 
interests  of  the  order  to  preserve  continuity  with  the  past  as  much 
as  possible.  The  Three  Companions  therefore  incorporated  much  of 
Celano's  work,  making  additions  and  corrections.  But  still  in  this 
respect  one  must  admit  that  the  '  Legend '  and  the  letter  are  not  in 
complete  agreement. 

Most  of  Van  Ortroy's  '  anachronisms  '  are  easily  disposed  of. 

As  for  (a),  the  description  of  the  original  rule  agrees  with  that 
given  by  Celano,  Bonaventura,^®  and  Francis  himself  in  the  testa- 
ment. The  Three  Companions  in  saying  that  '  the  other  brethren, 
according  to  the  precept  of  the  pope,  likewise  promised  obedience 
and  reverence  to  St.  Francis,'  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  these 
words  were  in  the  first  rule.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  best  manu- 
script of  the  early  rule  does  contain  this  passage.^"  It  could, 
indeed,  hardly  be  otherwise.  Francis  was  not  general  minister  in 
1223,  and  it  is  unhkely  that  the  phrase  fratri  Francisco  et  eius 
successoribus  ohedire  would  have  been  used  then  unless  it  had  been 
adapted  from  a  previous  rule. 

As  for  (h),  the  Order  of  the  Poor  Ladies  of  San  Damiano  received 
papal  confirmation  repeatedly  before  1253 ;  and  the  terms  of  the 
bulls  show  how  well  informed  the  authors  of  the  *  Leg.  3  Soc'  were. 
Thus  the  bull  'Sacrosancta  Eomana  Ecclesia'  (1219)  confirms  the 
privilege  granted  by  Ugolino :  Quod  ah  eodem  episcopo  [Ostiensi] 
factum  est,  ratuvi  habentes  et  gratum  .  .  .  sicut  in  ipsius  privilegio 
continetur,  Auctoritate  Apostolica  confirmamus,  &c.  And  the  bull 
*  Solet  annuere '  (1245)  refers  to  the  same  facts  in  words  which 
recall  those  of  the  '  Leg.  3  Soc' 

As  for  {d) ,  a  rule  for  the  third  order  was  drawn  up  by  Ugolino  with 
the  assistance  of  St.  Francis  in  1221.^^  No  definite  confirmation 
of  this  by  the  pope  is  extant ;  but  the  third  order  had  no  convents 
and  no  archives — no  means  of  preserving  documents.     The  order 

"  I.  Cel.  i.  13  ;  Bon.  vol.  iii. 

«"  MS.  Ognissanti :  '  et  similiter  fratres  teneantur  et  eius  successoribus  obedire ' 
{Arch.  Storico  Ital.  xxv.  262). 

"  Bernard  de  Bessa,  Anal.  Franc,  iii.  628  ;  Sabatier,  Opuscules,  i.  and  iv. 
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was  certainly  approved  by  Honorius  III  in  1221,^^^  and  many  bulls  in 
its  favour  were  issued  by  Gregory  IX.  The  authors  of  the  *  Legend ' 
nowhere  claim  to  express  themselves  with  greater  accuracy  than 
their  predecessors. 

One  point  (c)  presents  difficulties.  Sabatier  is  of  opinion  that 
the  bull  referred  to  is  that  of  June  11, 1219  ('  Quum  dilecti '),  which, 
as  the  first  bull  granted  to  the  order,  was  specially  important  in  the 
eyes  of  the  early  friars,  for  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
development.  The  bull  is  addressed  to  the  prelates  of  Christendom 
in  favour  of  the  missionary  friars.  But  (1)  did  it  confirm  the  rule, 
and  (2)  was  the  rule  a  new  one  ?  (1)  The  bull  does  not  contain 
the  rule,  but  expresses  apostolic  approval  of  the  Minorite  order — 
vitae  viam  a  Romana  ecclesia  approhatam  ;  and  the  result  of  it  was 
that  persecutions  ceased.  (2)  The  rule  was  in  a  chronic  state  of 
being  changed  and  confirmed  by  the  pope ;  the  friars  at  every 
annual  chapter,  says  James  de  Vitry,  siias  faciunt  et  promulgant 
institiitiones  sanctas  et  a  domino  papa  conjirmatas.  The  *  Leg.  3  Soc' 
particularises  this  rule  as  the  one  in  which  prolongatus  est  ter- 
minus capituli.  This  decree  was  made  before  1223  ;  it  is  already 
incorporated  in  the  rule  of  1221.®^ 

Again,  though  Celano  is  careful  not  to  repeat  in  his  second  life 
what  he  had  said  in  his  first,  he  does  sometimes  when  copying  the 
'  Leg.  3  Soc'  insert  words  and  phrases  which  the  authors  of  the 
*  Legend '  had  copied  from  his  first  life.  One  instance  may  be  given, 
which  also  illustrates  some  stages  in  the  growth  of  a  legend. 


*  I.  Gel:  i.  7. 
In  saeculari  adhuc 
habitu  constitutus  le- 
prosum  unum  obvium 
habuit  die  quadam  ; 
semetipso  fortior  effec- 
tus  accessit,  et  oscula- 
tas  est  eum. 


*  3  Soc:  cap.  4. 

Cum  prope  Assi- 
sium  equitaret  lepro- 
sum  quemdam  obvium 
habuit.  Et  quia  con- 
sueverat  multum  hor- 
rere  leprosos,  vim 
semetipsi  faciens,  de- 
sceudit  de  equo  et 
obtulit  sibi  denarium, 
osculans  illi  manum,  et 
accepto  osculo  pacis  ab 
ipso  reascendit  equum 
et  prosequitur  iter 
suum. 


'  11.  Gel:  i.  5. 
Leprosum  die  qua- 
dam obvium  habuit, 
cum  iuxta  Assisium 
equitaret,  qui  licet  sibi 
tedium  non  parvum 
ingereret,  et  horrorem, 
...  ad  deosculandum 
eum  equo  lapsus  accur- 
rit.  Cui  cum  manum 
quasi  aliquid  accep- 
turus  leprosus  proten- 
deret,  pecuniam  cum 
osculo  reportavit.  Et 
statim  equum  ascen- 
dens  .  .  .  leprosum 
ilium  minime  vidit. 

Van  Ortroy  points  to  some  incidents  mentioned  in  the  'Leg.  3  Soc' 

«»  '  Significatum  est,'  16  Dec.  1221  (Sbaralea,  Bullarium,  i.  8). 

*"  Cap.  18 :  '  Omnes  vero  ministri  qui  sunt  in  ultramarinis  et  ultramontanis 
partibus  semel  in  tribus  annis,  et  alii  ministri  semel  in  anno  veniant  ad  capitulum,' 
&c. 
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and  omitted  in  '  II.  Cel.'  as  evidence  that  Celano  wrote  before  the 
'  Legend  '  was  composed.  It  is  easy  to  reverse  the  argument.  Celano 
mentions  many  things  which  would  not  have  been  omitted  in  the 

*  Leg.  3  Soc'  if  it  had  been  a  late  compilation,  such  as  the  miraculous 
disappearance  of  the  leper,  just  quoted,  and  the  prophecies  at  the 
beginning  of  *  II.  Cel.'  i.  Van  Ortroy's  arguments  can  hardly  have 
persuaded  himself,  and  his  hypothesis  is  justly  characterised  by 
Minocchi  as  temeraria  ed  assurda.^^ 

Father  Minocchi  has  himself  advanced  a  theory  equally  bold, 
though  less  absurd.'^'  He  maintains  that  the  '  Legend  of  the  Three 
Companions  '  is  really  the  lost  life  by  John  of  Ceperano.  The 
'  Legend,'  he  argues,  is  an  intelligent  compendium  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  order — logical,  chronological,  and  drawn  from  known 
sources.  It  deals  rather  with  public  events  than  with  the  inner  life  of 
St.  Francis.  Particular  incidents  are  used  as  illustrations  of  general 
statements.  Though  the  *  Legend '  shows  leanings  towards  the 
Spiritual  Friars,  it  cannot  be  the  work  of  the  Three  Companions. 
It  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  their  letter  to  Crescentius.  Leo 
would  not  have  put  Gregory  IX  among  the  saints,  and  called  the 
church  of  Assisi  '  the  head  and  mother '  of  the  order  ;  nor  would  he 
have  shown  such  interest  in  and  such  accurate  knowledge  of  the  papal 
curia  :  the  author  generally  condenses  his  sources,  but  is  full  and 
detailed  and  exact  on  the  part  taken  by  the  papacy  in  the  development 
of  the  Franciscan  institution.  This  would  be  natural  if  the  legend 
could  be  identified  with  the  work  of  John  of  Ceperano.  He  was 
not  a   friar,  but   a   papal   notary,  and   is   probably  the   same   as 

*  Magister  lohannes  de  Campania  '  mentioned  in  the  '  Eegesta '  of 
Gregory  IX.  He  is  mentioned  by  Bernard  de  Bessa  among  the 
four  biographers  of  St.  Francis. 

Plenam  virtutibus  beati  Francisci  vitam  scripsit  in  Italia  exquisitae 
vir  eloquentiae  frater  Thomas,  iubente  Domino  Gregorio  Papa  none  ;  et 
earn,  quae  incipit  Quasi  stella  matutina,  vir  venerabilis  dominus,  ut 
fertur,  Johannes  apostoiicae  Sedis  notarius.^^ 

The  other  two  are  Julian  of  Speyer  and  Bonaventura.  Bernard 
de  Bessa  does  not  mention  Leo  or  the  *  Leg.  3  Soc'  among  his 
authorities,  yet  he  certainly  uses  the  latter  ;  is  it  not  the  work  he 
refers  to  as  that  of '  Dominus  lohannes '  ?  The  so-called  *  Leg.  3  Soc' 
does  not  begin  with  the  words  Quasi  stella  matutina^  but  the  pro- 
logue has  probably  been  displaced  by  the  letter  of  the  Three  Com- 
panions. In  one  manuscripts^  we  find  a  prologue  to  the  *  Legend  ' 
beginning — 

»»  Arch.  Stor.  Ital.  xxvi.  134. 

^'  Ibid.  xxiv.  249  sec[. ;  La  '  Legenda  Trium  Sociorum  : '  Ntiovi  Sttuli  sulle  Fonte 
Biografiche  di  San  Francesco  d'  Assisi,  xxvi.  81  seq. ;  Critica  Comparata  delle 
Leggende  Francescane  (Salvatore  Minocchi). 

»2  Anal.  Franc,  iii.  666.  »*  Vatican  MS.  7339. 
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Praefulgidus  ut  lucifer  et  sicut  stella  matutina,  immo  quasi  sol  oriens 
mundum  inflammans.  .  .  .  Beatus  igitur.  .  .  .  Franciscus  patrem  habuit 
nomine  Petrum  .  .  .  matrem  vero  honestissimam  nomine  Picam,  quae 
ut  altera  Helisabetli  filium  istum  felicem  pariens.  .  . 

The  verbal  similarity  which  this  passage  bears  to  the  '  Liber  de 
Laudibus,'  cap.  i.,  and  to  *  II.  Cel.'  i.  1,  shows  that  it  is  the  genuine 
prologue  to  the  so-called  '  Leg.  3  Soc'  Minocchi's  hypothesis  is  thus 
supported  by  internal  and  external  evidence. 

The  prologue  is  remarkable,  but  it  occurs  only  in  a  sixteenth- 
century  manuscript,  and  is  preceded  by  the  letter  of  the  Three 
Companions.  Alone  it  is  insufficient  to  support  Minocchi's  con- 
clusion, and  the  rest  of  his  arguments  are  anything  but  convinc- 
ing. Bernard  de  Bessa  mentions  the  first  life  of  Celano,  written 
by  order  of  the  pope,  but  is  silent  about  the  second  life,  though  he 
used  it  in  his  '  Liber  de  Laudibus.'  He  wrote  with  the  decree  of 
1266  before  his  eyes,  and  was  careful  not  to  mention  any  of  the 
*  Spiritual '  works  dealing  with  St.  Francis  ;  that  is  why  he  did  not 
refer  by  name  to  the  writings  of  Leo  and  the  Three  Companions 
or  to  the  Second  Life  of  Celano.  The  strongest  evidence  which 
Minocchi  brings  against  the  traditional  authorship  of  the  '  Legend  ' 
is  found  in  the  two  spurious  chapters.  Leo  could  not  have  written 
them.  The  *  Leg.  3  Soc'  deals  at  length  with  the  inner  life  of  St. 
Francis  and  shows  a  far  more  intimate  knowledge  than  Celano 
shows,  and  than  an  apostolic  notary,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
order,  is  likely  to  have  possessed.  A  typical  illustration  is  the 
account  of  the  allocution  of  the  crucifix  in  San  Damiano,  and  its 
effect  on  the  mind  of  St.  Francis. 

Ab  ilia  itaque  hora,  ita  vulneratum  et  liquefactum  est  cor  eius  ad 
memoriam  Dominicae  passionis,  quod  semper  dum  vixit,  stigmata  Domini 
lesu  in  corde  suo  portavit,  sicut  postea  luculenter  apparuit  ex  renovatione 
eorumdem  stigmatum  in  corpore  ipsius.^^ 

Finally  the  abbreviated  version  of  the  legend  ascribed  by 
Bernard  de  Bessa  to  *  Dominus  Johannes,'  recently  edited  by 
Alen9on,^^  gives  no  support  to  Minocchi's  theory.  This  '  Legenda 
Brevis '  is  certainly  not  a  summary  of  the  'Leg.  3  Soc.,'  but  is 
based  on  a  legend  derived  from  *  I.  Cel.'  ^ 

The  *  Leg.  3  Soc'  is  then  neither  a  late  compilation  nor  the 

•*  Leg.  3  Soc.  cap.  v. 

°*  Legenda  brevis  Sancti  Francisci,  nunc  primum  edita  curante  P.  Ed.  Alinconiensi 
(Rome,  1899).  The  existence  of  the  work  was  first  noted  by  Denifle,  Zeitschr.f.  hath. 
Theol.  vii.  710. 

**  Cf.  e.g.  Legenda  brevis,  lectio  v.  ('  fratres  per  diversas  mundi  partes  ab  eodem 
directi,  ipso  orante,  absque  humana  vocation  e,  in  modico  tempore  iuxta  suum 
desiderium  convenerunt '),  with  I.  Cel.  i.  12  and  Leg.  3  Soc.  11.  The  Legenda 
brevis  contains  a  few  statements  not  found  in  L  Cel.  or  in  Leg.  3  Soc. ;  e.g.  (p.  10) 
'  eadem  tunica  diebus  ac  noctibus  pro  indumento  et  lecto  utebatur,  quae  vermibus 
operta  frequenti  excussione  baculi  tolerabilior  reddebatur.' 
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work  of  the  papal  notary.  The  connexion  between  the  letter  to 
Crescentius  and  the  '  Leg.  3  Soc'  is  supported  by  all  the 
manuscripts,  and  the  reasons  alleged  against  this  connexion  are 
insufficient.  What  then  is  the  relation  between  the  *  Leg.  3  Soc' 
and  the  chapters  of  the  '  Speculum  Perfectionis '  ?  Are  they 
parts  of  the  same  work  ?  They  differ  from  each  other  in  style 
and  treatment :  the  first  is  chronological  in  arrangement ;  the 
second  is  divided  into  subjects — 'De  Paupertate,'  &c. — without  any 
reference  to  chronology  ;  the  authors  of  the  first  have  a  feeling  for 
historical  development  which  is  not  apparent  in  the  authors  of 
the  second.  And  at  least  two  incidents  are  repeated  in  both 
works.^''  And  again  Elias  is  often  mentioned  in  the  '  Speculum 
Perfectionis,'  never  in  the  *  Leg.  3  Soc.,'  ^^  and  the  same  applies  to 
the  phrase  nos  qui  cum  ipso  fuimus. 

The  differences  between  the  two  are,  however,  capable  of 
explanation.  In  the  'Legend  '  the  Companions  based  their  narrative 
on  written  materials  ;  in  the  '  Speculum  '  they  wrote  directly  from 
personal  knowledge.  The  *  Speculum,'  as  we  have  it,  is  not  the 
immediate  work  of  the  Three  Companions ;  but  some  arrangement 
according  to  subjects,  as  well  as  the  title,  probably  existed  in  the 
original.  Such  at  any  rate  is  the  conclusion  to  which  a  study  of 
*  II.  Cel.'  naturally  leads. 

The  prologue  to*  II.  Cel.'  is  addressed  to  Crescentius,  and  the 
author,  who  in  the  *  First  Life  '  had  used  the  singular  in  speaking  of 
himself,  now  uses  the  plural. 

Ut  gesta  vel  etiam  dicta  gloriosi  patris  nostri  Francisci  nos  quibus 
ex  assidua  conversatione  illius  et  mutua  familiaritate  plus  ceteris  diutini& 
experimentis  innotuit  .  ,  .  scriberemus. 

Celano  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  companions  of  the  saint.  Then  a 
fear  is  expressed  that  the  work  will  not  please  everybody — a  hint 
of  the  discord  in  the  order. 

Quis  enim  in  tanta  diversitate  verborum  et  actuum  lance  subtili» 
examinis  valeat  sic  cuncta  pensare,  ut  omnium  auditorum  sit  de  singulis 
una  sententia  ? 

The  next  paragraph  recalls  the  words  of  the  letter  addressed  by 
the  Three  Companions  to  Crescentius. 

Continet  in  primis  {i.e.  '  II.  Cel.'  i.]  hoc  opusculum  quaedam  conver- 
sionis  facta  mirifica,  quae  in  legendis  dudum  de  ipso  confectis  non  fuerunt 
apposita,  quoniamad  auctoris  notitiam  minime  pervenerunt.     Dehinc  \i.e, 

"■  Cf.  Spec.  92  with  3  Soc.  5  for  one.  The  other  is  connected  with  the  vocation 
of  Giles  (Leg.  3  Soc.  xi.  (44)  and  Spec.  Perf.  cap.  36).  These  accounts  agree  with 
each  other,  but  not  with  that  given  in  the  life  of  Giles  ascribed  to  Leo  [Anal.  Franc. 
iii.  75  seq.)  I  may  add  that  the  '  Vita  Beati  Fratris  Aegidii '  printed  by  Lemmens  in 
Doc.  Ant.  Franc,  i.  seems  to  me  to  be  an  expurgated  version. 

^^  Notice  that  the  heading  of  cap.  xi.  of  the  Leg.  3  Soc.  ('  De  receptione  aliorum 
quatuor  fratrum ')  does  not  correspond  with  the  text. 

VOL.  XVII. — NO.  LXVIII.  X  X 
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*  n.  Cel.'  ii.  &  iii.]  vero  exprimere  intendimus  et  vigilant!  studio  declarare, 
quae  sanctissimi  patris  tarn  in  se  quam  in  suis  fuerit  voluntas  bona, 
beneplacens,  et  perfecta  in  omni  exercitio  disciplinae  caelestis  et  summae 
perfectionis  studio,  quod  semper  habuit  apud  Deum  in  sacris  affectibus, 
et  apud  homines  in  exemplis. 

The  prologue  is  a  general  preface  to  the  whole  '  Vita  Secunda.' 
Finally  the  authors  ask  Crescentius  to  bless  their  work,  corrigenda 
errata  et  siiperflua  resecantes. 

The  first  part,  '  De  conversione  eius,'  corresponds  to  the  tradi- 
tional 'Leg.  3  Soc'  The  second  part  begins  with  a  special  introduc- 
tion ;  in  this  some  slight  resemblance  in  word  and  thought  to  the  letter 
of  the  Three  Companions  may  be  detected,^^  and  possibly  also  a 
reference  to  the  title  '  Speculum  Perfectionis  ' — 

Existimo  autem  beatum  Franciscum  speculum  quoddam  sanctissimum 
dominicae  sanctitatis  et  imaginem  perfectionis  illius.^*"' 

The  third  part  has  no  separate  introduction,  and,  as  already 
pointed  out,  parts  ii.  and  iii.  really  form  one  part.  Some  eighty 
chapters  of  the  *  Speculum  Perfectionis '  are  found  in  a  more  or 
less  altered  and  mutilated  shape  in  '  II.  Cel.'  ii.  and  iii.  And  in 
Celano  the  chapters  are  grouped  together  much  on  the  same 
principle  as  they  are  in  the  '  Spec.  Perf. : '  e.g.  *  II.  Cel.'  ii.  contains 
twenty-two  chapters  '  De  Spiritu  Prophetiae '  (cf. '  Spec.  Perf.'  x. '  De 
Spiritu  Prophetiae  ') ;  *  II.  Cel.'  iii.  caps.  1-37,  *  De  Paupertate  '  (cf. 
'  Spec.  Perf.'  ii.  caps.  2-26,  *  De  Perfectione  Paupertatis  ') ;  *  II.  Cel.' 
iii.  caps.  38-44,  *  De  Studio  Orationis  '  (cf.  '  Spec.  Perf.'  viii.  '  De 
Zelo  ipsius  ad  Orationem  '),  and  so  on.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
compilers  of  the  *  Speculum  '  adopted  this  arrangement  from  Celano, 
or  whether  Celano  found  it  already  in  the  work  of  the  Three  Com- 
panions. At  any  rate  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  two  different 
systems  of  arrangement,  which  make  the  'Leg.  3  Soc'  and  the 
'  Spec.  Perf.'  appear  so  unlike  each  other,  are  found  in  the  two 
parts  of  Celano's  '  Vita  Secunda.'  Finally,  in  the  *  Oratio  Sociorum 
Sancti  ad  eundem,'  Celano  represents  the  companions  as  joining 
with  himself  in  offering  the  work  to  St.  Francis.  The  *  Legenda 
Trium  Sociorum  '  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  original  of  the 

*  Speculum  Perfectionis  '  as  *  II.  Cel.'  i.  stands  to  '  II.  Cel.'  ii.  and  iii. 

I  cannot   conclude  this  article  without   referring  to  a  recent 

"  E.g.  '  Insignia  patrnm  praecedentium.  .  .  .  Postquam  igitur  vel  tenui  stilo 
transitu  quodam  aliqua  de  ipso  praemissa  sunt,  non  superfluum  puto  de  multis  pauca 
subnectere,  quibus  et  commendetur  sanctus,  et  noster  somnolentus  excitetur  affectus.' 
Cf.  Leg.  3  Soc. :  '  pauca  de  multis  gestis  .  .  .  intimare  .  .  .  conversationis  eius 
insignia  ...  ad  laudem  .  .  .  dicti  Patris  sanctissimi  atque  aedificationem  volentium 
eius  vestigia  imitari  .  .  .  quae  in  praedictis  legendis  sunt  posita  tarn  veridico  quam 
luculento  sermone.' 

""  A  similar  phrase  is,  however,  found  in  I.  Cel.  ii.  1 :  '  respiciant  in  speculo  vitae 
suae,  et  omnem  perfectionem  addiscant.' 
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development  in  the  history  of  Franciscan  studies — the  establish- 
ment of  the  '  Societe  Internationale  d'Etudes  Franciscaines  a 
Assisi,'  which  came  into  existence,  owing  mainly  to  the  exertions 
of  Sabatier,  in  June  1902.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  found 
at  Assisi  a  complete  library  of  publications  relating  to  Franciscan 
history  (which  is  to  be  partly  a  lending  library) ,  to  assist  in  various 
ways  students  of  Franciscan  history,  to  compile  a  catalogue  of 
Franciscan  manuscripts  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  to 
prepare  a  *  Codex  Diplomaticus  Assisiensis.'  I  hope  the  society 
will  be  willing  to  undertake  another  piece  of  work  (the  utility  of 
which  has  been  forcibly  impressed  on  me  in  the  preparation  of  this 
article)  ^°^ — namely,  the  compilation  and  publication  every  year  of 
a  list  of  all  writings  of  scientfic  value  bearing  on  Franciscan  history 
which  have  appeared  during  the  year.  Sabatier  is  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  and  among  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
Professor  Leto  Alessandri,  librarian  of  Assisi,  Father  Francesco 
dair  Olio,  warden  of  the  convent  of  San  Francesco,  and  Canon 
Luciano  Zampa.  These  names  suggest  that  the  society  has 
another  and  a  higher  work  to  perform,  namely,  to  free  the 
scientific  study  of  Franciscan  history  from  the  sectarian  bitterness 
which  doth  so  easily  beset  it. 

A.  G.  Little. 
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(5)  'IL  Gel.' 

(ed.  Sab.) 

(ed.  Lena.) 

Leonis '  (ed.  Lem.) 

(ed.  M.  and  T.) 

i.  1 

i.  (preface)  ii.  4 

ii.  2* 

i.  1 

3* 

i.  5,  6 

iii.  8 

4* 

i.  7,  10, 11, 12 

64 

iii.  124 

5 

23 

iii.  2,  6,  9 

6 

57 

iii.  4 

7* 

53 

iii.  3 

8* 

28 

9* 

29 
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10* 
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12 

ii.  1 

13 
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""  Among  Franciscan  publications  which  I  have  not  seen  are  Acta  Ordinis 
Fratrum  Minorum  (Quaracchi,  1882,  seg.  ?) ;  Etudes  Franciscaines  (?) ;  Nouvelle 
-Bibliothdqtie  Franciscaine  (Paris,  1901). 

"='  Arch.  Stor.  Ital.  xxvi.  pp.  116-22. 
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(1) '  Spec.  Perf.' 

(2) '  Spec.  Perf.' 

(3)  '  Scripta  F. 

(4)  ♦  Leg.  3  Soc' 

(5)'n.0el.' 

(ed.  Sab.) 

(ed.  Lem.) 

Leonis '  (ed.  Lem.) 

(ed.  M.  and  T.) 

14 

22 

iii.  11 

15 

111.15 

16* 

39 

17 

41 

36 

iii.  28 

18* 

25 

18 

iii.  20 

19* 

25 

20* 

iii.  7 

21 

3 

56 

iii.  9 

22* 

1 

iii.  23,  18 

23* 

2 

51 

iii.  19 

24* 

29 

iii.  21 

25* 

19 

iii.  22 

26* 

6 

i.  2,  3,  4 

iii.  17 

iii.  27* 

24 

33 

1.  15,  14 

"     28* 

26 

34 

iii.  110 

29 

iii.  30 

30 

37 

iii.  31 

31 

. 

iii.  32 

32 

38 

iii.  33 

33* 

iii.  36 

34* 

65 

iii.  114 

35* 

66 

iii.  34, 125 

36 

(cf.ll) 

37* 

42 

30 

iii.  29 

38* 

60 

iii.  35 

iv.  39 

14 

59 

iii.  81 

40 

16 

iii.  82 

41 

ill.  118 

42 

35 

iii.  110 

43 

50 

iii.  86,  87 

44* 

12 

45* 

13 

iii.  73,  80 

46* 

15,16 

67 

iii.  88 

47 

26 

48 

27 

ill.  89 

49 

iii.  90 

50* 

ii.  6 

51 

45 

iii.  92 

52 

53 

75 

iii.  46 

54 

iii.  84 

55* 

27 

1.12 

56* 

31 

57*    ■ 

31 

48 

iii.  120 

58* 

32 

59* 

33 

69 

iii.  63 

60* 

33 

70 

ill.  63 

61* 

61 

(Cf.  '  I.  Cel.'  i.  19) 

62* 

68 

iii.  70,  71 

63* 

63 

iii.  72 

64* 

38 

39 

iii.  83 

65* 

36,37 

ill.  129 

66* 

43 

67* 

20 

52 

iii.  61  (and  62) 

68 

ii.  5 

69 

25 

iii.  124 

70 

iii.  93 

71 

i.  13 

iii.  93  (?) 

Interpolation 

72* 

i.  7,  8 

iii.  100 

73 

7 

i.9 

iii.  99 

74 

40 

iii.  95 

75 

24 

iii.  97 

V.  76 

ii.  3 

43 

ill.  135 

77 

44 

78 

1.16 
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(1)  '  Spec.  Perf.' 

(2) '  Spec.  Perf." 

(3) '  Scripta  P. 

(4)  '  Leg.  3  Soc' 

(6)  '  II.  Gel.' 

(ed.  Sab.-) 

(ed.  Lem.) 

Leonis'  (ed.  Lem.) 

(ed.  M.  ai  d  T.) 

79 

80 

iii.  116, 117 

81* 

40 

58 

iii.  94 

82* 

35 

15 

iii.  96 

83 

16 

('  I.  Cel.'  ii.  7) 

84 

vi.  85 

86 

iii.  56 

87* 

30 

88* 

34 

iii.  139 

89* 

90* 

vii.  91* 

92* 

5 

i.  6 

93 

81 

iii.  67 

viii.  94* 

22 

41 

.   iii.  39 

95* 

21,23 

iii.  65 

96* 

23 

32 

iii.  68 

97* 

23 

21 

iii.  69 

ix.  98* 

21 

iii.  10 

99* 

21 

iii.  58 

100* 

iii.  138 

X.  101* 

102* 

62 

ii.  1 

103* 

ii.  9 

104* 

105 

ii.  6 

106* 

iii.  64 

107* 

17 

ii.  17 

108* 

18 

cf.  79 

('  I.  Cel.'  ii.  10) 

109 

8 

xi.  110* 

.  74 

ii.  13  [Mirac.  36  ••»] 

111* 

112* 

11 

78 

[Mirac.  37,  38] 

xii.  113* 

19 

[Mirac.  32] 

114* 

19 

71 

iii.  128 

115* 

iu.  102  [Mirac.  14] 

116* 

I 

117* 

118* 

' 

iii.  101 

119* 

120* 

of.  77 

xiii.  121* 

4 

cf.  79 

122* 

5 

cf.  79 

cf.  iii.  139 

123* 

10 

124* 

9 

cf.  79 

""  Th.  de  Celano, '  Tractatus  de  Miraculis,'  Anal.  Boll,  xviii. 
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George  III  and  his  First  Cabinet 

THE  means  by  which  George  III,  in  his  aim  of  restoring  the 
personal  government  of  the  crown,  expelled  from  power  the 
famous  coalition  ministry  of  Newcastle  and  Pitt  are  deserving  of  a 
fresh  examination.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  were  not  slight.  The 
sudden  death  of  George  II  on  25  Oct.  1760  was  understood  to  be  a 
shock  to  the  stability  of  the  administration,  but  the  royal  dislike  to 
the  ministers  seemed  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  popular  favour 
which  they  enjoyed.  An  acute  political  observer  remarked  in  after 
years  that  if  Newcastle  and  Pitt  had  been  united  they  might  have 
frustrated,  or  at  least  checked,  the  crown.^  It  was  well  known, 
however,  that  the  two  ministers  were  at  open  variance  on  several 
questions.  Pitt  wished  to  continue  the  war,  while  Newcastle  desired 
peace.  Pitt  was  anxiouS  for  an  attack  upon  Belleisle,  to  which 
Newcastle  was  bitterly  opposed  ;  and  they  disagreed  over  the  militia 
bill.  In  his  resistance  to  the  latter  measure  Newcastle  had  had 
the  support  of  George  II,  who,  only  five  days  before  his  death,  had 
remonstrated  with  Newcastle  when  he  confessed  his  inability  to 
secure  its  rejection.^ 

This  lack  of  unity  gave  the  king  a  plan  of  attack.  If  he  wished 
to  rule,  it  was  necessary  to  drive  Newcastle  and  Pitt  from  power ; 
but  to  accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  to  separate  them.  The 
second  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  a  *  Memorial  of  Family  Occurrences,' 
written  in  the  year  1770,  stated,  in  reference  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  king  at  this  time,  that  '  he  principally  availed  himself  with 
great  wit  and  finesse  of  the  dissensions  between  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pitt ;  that  he  played  off  one  against  the  other 
occasionally  till  he  had  got  rid  of  the  popular  minister.'  ^  It  was 
the  old  plan  of  stirring  up  strife  in  the  enemy's  camp  ;  and  the 
Newcastle  papers  enable  us  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  royal 
campaign  against  the  administration  until  it  was  crowned  with 
success  on  2  Oct.  1761. 

On  the  day  of  his  grandfather's  death  George  III  pressed  Bute 

'  Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  George  III,  p.  9  (ed.  1894). 
'  Add.  MS.  (British  Museum)  32913,  ff.  45,  183,  226. 
^  Quoted  in  Rockingham  Memoirs,  i.  6. 
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to  take  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  but  Bute  had  the  wisdom  to 
refuse,  perceiving  that  the  time  had  not  come  for  such  a  decided 
step."*  He  had  to  win  for  himself  a  party  before  he  could  play  a 
prominent  part  in  politics.  On  27  Oct.  he  was  admitted  into  the 
privy  council,  and  on  either  15  or  16  Nov.  was  appointed  groom 
of  the  stole.^  It  is  important  to  note  that  by  becoming  groom  of 
the  stole  Bute  gained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  To  appreciate  the 
exact  importance  of  this  step  it  is  necessary  to  devote  a  little 
attention  to  the  composition  of  the  cabinet  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Several  writers  have  pointed  out  that  the  eighteenth-century 
cabinet  was  a  body  of  very  different  composition  from  its  modern 
representative.  In  1740  the  cabinet  consisted  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,'  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  president,  the  lord 
privy  seal,  the  lord  steward,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  master 
of  the  horse,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  two  secretaries 
of  state,  the  groom  of  the  stole,  the  first  minister  for  Scotland, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  first  commissioner  of  the 
navy,  and  the  master  of  ordnance,  while  the  duke  of  Bolton  had  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  without  office,  and  Sir  John  Norris  was  called 
in  when  advice  was  wanted  on  naval  matters.^  The  first  cabinet 
of  George  I  was  almost  precisely  similar  in  its  composition ;  ^  and 
in  the  cabinet  of  1722  the  paymaster-general,  the  secretary  at 
war,  and  the  chancellor  of  Ireland  were  included.^  In  the  cabinet 
of  1737  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the 
groom  of  the  stole,  and  other  officers  of  the  household  had  seats.* 
In  1757  and  1765  Newcastle  drew  up  plans  of  administration, 
and  each  time  the  archbishop  and  the  officers  of  the  household 
were  included.^° 

It  is  obvious  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  body  of  so  unwieldy  a 
size  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  administration,  and  it  has  often 
been  suggested  that  the  government  was  carried  on  by  an  inner 
ring  of  cabinet  ministers.  This  suggestion  is  supported  by  the 
minutes  of  the  cabinet  meetings  which  were  held  between  the  years 
1739  and  1758.^'  From  25  Oct.  1739  to  23  April  1740  four 
cabinet  meetings  are  recorded.  Three  of  these  were  large  meetings 
numbering  ten  or  eleven  members,  but  the  cabinet  which  met  on 
28  Jan.  consisted  of  the  chancellor,  the  lord  president,  the  two 
secretaries  of  state,  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  Sir  John 
Norris.^^      Lord   Hervey   mentions   six   cabinet   councils  between 

*  Add.  MS.  32919,  f.  481. 

*  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Iv.  93-4,  gives  the  date  as  15  Nov.,  but 
see  Add.  MS.  32914,  f .  867. 

*  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  supplementary  chapter. 

^  Torrens's  Histwy  of  Cabinets,  i.  82.  «  Ibid.  p.  300. 

»  Harris's  Life  of  Hardwicke,  i.  383.        '"  Add.  MSS.  32997,  f.  158 ;  33001,  f.  25. 

"  Add.  MSS.  32993-33002.  '«  Add.  MS.  32993,  ff.  63,  73,  83,  136. 
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28  April  and  22  May  1740,  but  does  not  state  who  were  present ; 
from  the  general  description,  however,  which  he  gives  a  guess  may 
be  hazarded  that  the  meetings  were  of  considerable  size.'^     The 
frequency  of  cabinet  meetings  at  this  time,  and  their  unusual  size, 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  England  had  just  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Spain  :  it  will  be  seen  later  that  large  meetings  formed 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.     From  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  November  1741  the  cabinet  is  recorded  to  have  met 
on  four  occasions,  and  at  none  of  these  meetings  were  more  than 
eight  members  present,  and  at  one  only  five.^''     There  is  a  gap  in 
our  information  from  1741  to  1744,  but  thenceforward  to  1758  we 
have  a  fairly  continuous  series  of   cabinet  minutes.      In   these 
years  we  hear  of  seventy-one  cabinet  councils.^*     Seventeen  out  of 
seventy  meetings  were  attended  by  nine  ministers  or  more,  seventeen 
by  five  ministers  or  less,  and  the  remaining  thirty-six  councils  were 
never  attended  by  more  than  eight  persons,  and  never  by  less  than 
six.     The  largest  attendance  at  any  meeting  was  fourteen,  and  the 
smallest  was  four.     Of  the  five  meetings  that  were  held  in  1774 
two  consisted  of  only  five  ministers  and  two  of  only  six.     In  1748 
no  cabinet  council  was  attended  by  more  than  five  members,  and 
generally  by  not  more  than  four.     Those  present  at  the  smaller 
meetings  were   generally  the   two   secretaries   of  state,   the   lord 
chancellor,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  sometimes  the  lord 
president. 

It  appears  likely  that  the  line  of  division  between  the  smaller 
and  larger  cabinet  was  fairly  definitely  drawn.  It  is  possible  to 
illustrate  this  from  the  life  of  Henry  Fox.  According  to  Mr.  Lecky, 
Fox,  although  he  was  unable  '  to  obtain  the  position  of  secretary 
of  state,  as  he  desired,  was  called  to  the  cabinet  council  in 
January  1755.'  ^^  The  honour  conferred  was,  however,  but  nominal, 
only  giving  him  the  right  to  attend  the  large  cabinet  councils.  We 
find  him  in  attendance  at  the  large  cabinet  councils  which  met  on 
10  April,  22  April,  and  8  May,  but  absent  from  the  smaller  meetings 
which  were  held  between  these  dates.""  It  was  not  until  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  he  became  secretary  of  state,  that  he  penetrated 
into  the  inner  circle,  and  it  was  on  25  Oct.  that  he  was  first  present 
at  a  meeting  of  the  smaller  cabinet.^* 

Everything  seems  to  show  that  the  cabinet  was  merely  a  formal 
body,  the  real  lousiness  of  the  country  being  carried  on  by  an  inner 
ring.     The  whole  cabinet  would  only  be  summoned  to  give  a  formal 

"  Lord  Hervey's  Mevioirs,  vol.  ii.  supplementary  chaptCT. 

'*  Add.  MS.  32993,  ff.  150,  187,  190,  192. 

'*  Amongst  the  Newcastle  papers  (Add.  MSS.  32993-33002)  there  are  sixty-eight 
minutes  of  cabinet  meetings ;  but  of  one  of  these,  all  but  the  last  page  is  lost.  The 
remaining  three  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bedford  letters. 

'«  Lecky's  History  of  England,  ii.  442  (Library  edition). 

"  Add.  MS.  32996,  ff.  73,  77,  87,  89,  97.  '»  Ibid.  f.  263. 
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ratification  to  what  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  few.  During 
the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  George  II  there  was  a  tendency  for 
the  smaller  meetings  to  become  larger.  Early  in  the  reign  of 
George  III  Hardwicke,  in  a  letter  to  Newcastle,  declared  : 

I  let  myself  into  the  point  of  confining  the  meeting  for  the  first  proposal 
and  consideration  of  business  by  observing  that  I  had,  for  some  time, 
thought  our  meetings  were  too  numerous  ;  that  those  meetings  under- 
stood to  be  of  persons  entrusted  by  the  king  in  his  most  serious  affairs 
were  now  made  up  of  as  many  persons  as  a  whole  cabinet  council  ought 
to  consist  of,  and  perhaps  more ;  and  I  hoped  he  would  narrow  them.'^ 

From  this  short  survey  of  the  cabinet  two  conclusions  may 
safely  be  drawn  :  that  the  cabinet  was  divided  into  an  outer  and 
inner  body,  and  that  admission  into  the  outer  body  involved  an 
increase  of  dignity  rather  than  of  power.  It  would  be  extremely 
likely,  without  any  additional  evidence,  that  Bute  sat  in  the  outer 
cabinet  as  groom  of  the  stole  ;  but  it  is  fortunate  that  amongst 
the  Newcastle  papers  is  preserved  a  document,  dated  8  Jan.  1761, 
recording  the  names  of  the  *  lords  of  the  cabinet  council  which 
are  now  in  town.'  Amongst  the  names  is  that  of  the  earl  of 
Bute.20 

The  introduction  of  Bute  into  the  cabinet  was  a  significant 
hint  of  the  policy  which  the  king  intended  to  pursue.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  reign  Bute  adopted  the  rule  of  the  alter  ego 
of  the  king  ;  and  his  position  was  recognised.  Politicians  eagerly 
watched  the  relations  between  Newcastle,  Pitt,  and  Bute.  It  was 
clear  that  the  groom  of  the  stole  held  the  key  of  the  position.  If 
he  sided  with  Newcastle,  Pitt  would  be  left  with  nothing  but  the 
popular  support ;  and  if  Bute  sided  with  Pitt,  Newcastle  could  look 
forward  to  a  speedy  retirement.  It  was  plainly  the  royal  policy 
to  excite  and  aggravate  the  ill-feeling  which  already  existed  between 
the  two  ministers,  and  by  widening  the  breach  between  them  to 
make  room  for  the  royal  favourite. 

At  first  the  king  was  cordial  with  Newcastle  and  chilly  with 
Pitt,  who  took  umbrage  at  the  reception  of  Lord  George  Sackville.^^ 
Early  in  November,  however,  Newcastle  became  suspicious  of  the 
relations  between  Bute  and  Pitt.  He  complained  that  the  king 
was  barely  civil  to  him,  treating  him  with  marked  reserve,  while 
Bute  and  Pitt  '  seem  previously  to  concert  about  measures.'  It  was 
hinted  to  Newcastle  that  his  long  reign  was  approaching  an  end. 
Bute  informed  him  that  '  the  king  would  have  everything  go  on 
at  present  as  it  was  in  his  grandfather's  time  and  till  the  several 
officers  are  appointed  after  the  expiration  of  the  six  months.  But 
when  the  new  appointments  are  made  the  king  will  then  declare 
whom  he  would  call  to  his  cabinet  council.'  '^^ 

'»  Add.  MS.  32929,  f.  143.  20  .j;,^^,  32917,  f.  I8O, 

*'  Ibid.  32914,  f.  169.  ^^  Ibid.  f.l71  (quoted  in  Harris's  Life  of  Hardwicke). 
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A  month  later  Newcastle  wrote  an  indignant  complaint  to 
Hardwicke,  concerning  the  appointment  of  five  tory  lords  and 
commoners  to  be  lords  and  grooms  of  the  bedchamber.  The 
appointments  had  been  agreed  upon  by  Bute  and  Pitt,  and 
Newcastle  only  learnt  the  news  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  He 
declared  that  unless  a  satisfactory  explanation  was  given  to  him 
he  would  resign.2^  It  does  not  appear  what  explanation  was 
offered,  but  Newcastle  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  himself 
that  his  duty  to  the  country  forbade  him  to  quit  office.  He  must 
have  known  that  his  dismissal  was  exceedingly  likely,  and  at  this 
time  the  end  seemed  very  near  indeed.  Early  in  the  reign  the 
king,  through  Lord  Bute,  had  informed  Newcastle  that  the  choice 
of  the  new  parliament  was  to  be  entrusted  to  him ;  and  this  was 
remarked  as  a  sign  of  the  complete  confidence  which  the  young 
king  placed  in  his  grandfather's  minister.  It  was  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  duke  of  Newcastle  chose  the  next  parliament  he 
could  remain  in  power  as  long  as  he  pleased ;  and  the  king 
realised  the  full  force  of  this  argument.^^  Early  in  December  it 
was  intimated  to  Newcastle  that  no  money  was  to  be  given  for  the 
purchase  of  seats  ;  ^®  and  a  little  later  on  Anson,  as  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  was  instructed  by  the  king  to  inform  the  men  in  the 
royal  dockyards  that  they  might  '  vote  for  whom  they  please  in  the 
Hampshire  election,  even  though  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is 
a  candidate.'  -*  It  was  only  natural  that  Newcastle  should  feel  this 
new  move  to  be  specially  aimed  at  himself.  He  bitterly  complained 
that  the  withholding  of  the  money  was  one  of  the  firstfruits  of  the 
alliance  between  Bute  and  Pitt,  the  former  fearing  the  diminution 
of  his  power  and  the  latter  wishing  '  to  have  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  as  like  the  common  council  of  London  as  possible.'  ^^ 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  alliance  between 
Bute  and  Pitt  existed  nowhere  but  in  the  jealous  imagination  of 
Newcastle.  In  January  1761  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  of  the 
opinion  that  Pitt  was  supreme,  declaring  that  *  there  is  no  other 
voice  in  the  council  but  his,  which  joined  to  that  of  my  Lord  Bute 
serves  to  decide  matters.'  ^*  Neither  the  king  nor  Lord  Bute  had 
declared  decidedly  against  the  war,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Pitt  imagined  that  he  had  found  in  Bute  a  man  above  mere  party 
politics  and  a  strong  champion  of  the  war  policy. 

The  question  arises.  Were  Bute  and  the  king  playing  a  double 
game,  or  did  they  wish  honestly  to  support  Pitt  in  power  ? 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  war  pohcy  of  Pitt  was  extremely 
distasteful  to  the  king  and  his  favourite,  and  later  events  show 

^  Add.  MS.  32915,  f.  332.  ^*  Ibid. 

"  Ibid.  2«  Add.  MS.  32916,  f.  222. 

■■='  Ibid.  32915,  f.  332.     See  also  Add.  MS.  32916,  f.  207. 
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that  whatever  support  was  given  by  the  crown  to  Pitt  was  inspired 
by  the  wish  to  stir  up  strife  between  him  and  Newcastle  and  to 
profit  by  their  dissensions.  Thus  towards  the  end  of  February 
1761  Bute  began  to  make  advances  towards  Newcastle,  using 
the  Sardinian  ambassador,  the  comte  de  Viry,  as  intermediary. 
Nearly  six  months  had  passed  since  the  accession  of  the  king,  and 
the  promotion  of  Bute  to  be  secretary  of  state  began  to  be  talked 
about.  On  3  March  an  interview  took  place  between  Newcastle 
and  Viry  at  Newcastle  House.^^  Viry  mentioned  that  the  king  had 
often  pressed  Bute  to  become  secretary  of  state,  and  the  latter 
did  not  see  his  way  to  refuse  much  longer.  Viry  suggested  that 
Newcastle  should  discuss  the  question  with  the  king,  who  should 
then  instruct  the  duke  of  Devonshire  to  communicate  the  news  to 
Pitt.  In  answer  to  Newcastle's  question  as  to  what  was  to  become 
of  Lord  Holdernesse,  Viry  suggested  that  he  might  be  satisfied  with 
the  place  of  groom  of  the  stole.  Newcastle  went  on  to  confide  in 
Viry  that  he  had  been  made  uneasy  by  the  rumours  afloat  that 
Legge  was  to  be  dismissed  from  the  chancellorship  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  favour  of  Lord  Barrington,  and  declared  that  if  Legge 
were  retained  in  office,  he  would  take  it  as  a  personal  favour. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview  Newcastle  promised  to  con- 
sult with  his  two  friends  the  earl  of  Hardwicke  and  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  meeting  took  place  the  same  day  at  the 
Cockpit.^"  All  three  were  agreed  that  if  Bute  accepted  the  post  of 
secretary  of  state  it  '  would  be  much  for  the  king's  service  and 
not  disagreeable  to  his  lordship,'  and  it  was  arranged  that  New- 
castle should  see  the  king  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  future  arrange- 
ments. The  hearty  welcome  which  the  great  whig  chiefs  extended 
to  Bute  may  have  been  due  to  their  perception  that  all  resistance 
was  useless,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  inspired  by  the  hope 
that,  in  Bute,  they  would  have  an  ally  against  Pitt.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  throughout  this  intrigue  Pitt  was  treated  as  an  inferior 
member  of  the  administration.  He  was  not  to  know  of  the  pro- 
posed change  until  it  had  come  to  pass. 

The  interview  between  the  king  and  Newcastle  took  place  on 
6  March.-"^  The  conversation  was  opened  as  though  the  intended 
change  in  the  cabinet  had  originated  with  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 
The  latter  stated  that  the  execution  of  business  was  seriously 
hampered  by  the  delicate  health  of  one  secretary  of  state  and  the 
neglect  of  domestic  affairs  by  the  other.  The  king  asked  what 
remedy  Newcastle  proposed  ;  and  the  latter  stated  that  he,  to- 
gether with  the  earl  of  Hardwicke  and  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
was  anxious  for  Lord  Bute  to  become  secretary  of  state.  The 
king  replied  that  not  only  was  that  his  own  wish,  but  he  had  pro- 
posed it  to  Lord  Bute  on  the  day  of  the  late  king's  death. 

29  Add.  MS.  32919,  f.  402.  "">  Ibid.  f.  400.  ^'  Ibid.  L  481. 
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The  ready  assent  which  Newcastle  had  given  to  the  proposed 
change  and  the  slight  which  was  put  upon  Pitt  mark  that  the 
political  balance  had  moved  agaiijJl  Newcastle  was  now  the  friend 
of  the  king,  while  Pitt  was  regar<»d  as  the  enemy.  Pitt  ^%fi  to  be 
feared  for  himself  and  not  for  me  party  which  followed  him,  for 
his  only  supporter  in  the  cabinet  was  his  brother-in-law,  Earl 
Temple.  On  Tuesday,  10  March,  Bute  and  Newcastle  had  an 
interview.^^  Pitt  was  still  in  ignorance  of  what  had  happened,  and 
Bute  informed  Newcastle  that  the  king  had  decided  to  keep  Pitt  in 
the  dark  until  the  following  Friday.  Bute  declared  that  although 
afraid  of  the  way  in  which  Pitt  might  receive  the  news,  he  was 
willing  and  happy  to  brave  any  opposition  as  long  as  he  had  the 
support  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  friends.  They  then 
discussed  the  necessity  of  Pitt's  services  and  the  probable  effect  of 
his  resignation.  Bute  was  of  opinion  that  Newcastle  exaggerated 
the  importance  and  influence  of  Pitt,  and  stated  that  '  his  credft 
and  popularity  were  much  sunk.'  When  Newcastle  affirmed' that 
Pitt  in  opposition  would  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  ministry, 
Bute  answered  that  *  he  knew  Mr.  Pitt  would  never  go  into 
opposition,  but  in  all  events  would  retire  with  some  honourable 
pension.' 

By  this  conversation  the  alliance  between  Newcastle  and  Bute 
was  augmented  and  ratified.  In  the  course  of  the  first  six  months 
of  the  reign  the  political  situation  had  twice  completely  changed. 
Newcastle  was  jubilant  over  the  last  change,  and  declared  that 
*  I  and  my  friends  have  all  imaginable  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  passed.  Lord  Bute's  system  is  certainly  founded  upon  the 
firmest  confidence  in  us.'  ^^  According  to  Viry,  Bute  was  willing 
to  allow  Pitt  to  control  foreign  affairs,  except  *  where  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  my  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  I  ^'^  shall  think  Mr.  Pitt  goes 
too  far ;  but  that  with  regard  to  peace  my  Lord  Bute  will  act 
with  us,  and  constantly  in  concert  with  us.'  ^^ 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Pitt  was  to  be  informed  on  Friday, 
13  March,  and  Temple  on  the  day  before.  Temple  did  not  disguise 
his  disgust  when  he  heard  the  news,  and  quickly  passed  the  intelli- 
gence on  to  Pitt.^^  On  Friday  morning  Bute  received  a  message 
from  Pitt,  requesting  an  interview;  and  they  met  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day.  Bute  gave  an  account  of  this  interview  to  New- 
castle, who  embodied  it  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire ;  and 
as  Bute  went  from  Pitt  to  Newcastle  House,  and  as  Newcastle 
wrote  at  once  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  the  account  which  we 
have  may  be  taken  as  substantially  correct.^^  Pitt  professed  all 
duty  and  submission  to  the  king,  and  refused  to  criticise  the  royal 
choice,   but   inquired   if    Bute    knew    what   the   other   ministers 

^«  Add.  MS.  32920,  f.  61.  ^3  jjj^_  34  Newcastle. 
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thought.  Bute  thought  that  this  question  was  asked  in  order  to 
find  out  whether  he  had  formed  an  alHance  with  the  Newcastle 
party,  and  he  gave  a  cautious  answer.  In  his  own  words  he 
*  treated  it  as  a  measure  of  the  king's.'  He  said  that  he  had  com- 
municated the  news  to  Newcastle  and  Bedford  on  the  previous  day, 
and  that  both  men  had  '  submitted  to  the  king's  pleasure.'  When 
Pitt  inquired  about  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  Bute  professed  to  be 
in  ignorance  as  to  whether  Devonshire  had  heard  the  news,  but 
said  that  he  had  probably  been  informed  by  Newcastle. 

Nothing  is  more  depressing  than  the  double-dealings  of  inferior 
minds.  The  accomplished  intriguer  makes  the  truth  more 
deceptive  than  falsehood  ;  and  to  tell  a  lie  is,  for  him,  a  confession 
of  failure.  Bute  was  anxious  that  Pitt  should  not  know  that  he 
had  been  kept  in  ignorance  for  so  long,  and  he  met  the  difficulty  by 
a  paltry  untruth.  He  endeavoured  to  make  Pitt  believe  that  in 
this  matter  the  king  had  acted  alone,  without  consulting  any  of 
his  ministers.  Before  the  two  men  parted,  two  questions  were 
discussed,  one  of  vital  importance.  In  the  first  place  Pitt  insisted 
that  he  should  have  some  share  in  the  patronage  belonging  to  the 
secretaries  of  state,  and  then  went  on  to  discuss  the  far  more 
important  question  of  the  king's  attitude  towards  the  war.  He 
expressed  grave  doubts  as  *  to  his  majesty's  real  wish  and  intention',' 
and  Bute  answered  that  the  king  would  adhere  to  the  declaration 
in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  Pitt  then  asked  if 
the  king  wished  to  carry  on  the  war,  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  peace, 
but  Bute  parried  the  question ,  saying  that  the  king  was  willing  to 
carry  on  the  war  '  as  long  as  it  was  practicable  to  carry  it  on.' 
Bute  felt  that  they  were  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  and 
deftly  turned  the  conversation  to  the  safer  subject  of  the  king's 
admiration  for  Pitt. 

The  new  secretary  of  state  and  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
were  now  allies  and  friends.  Newcastle  declared  that '  we  are  upon 
the  foot  of  the  greatest  confidence  with  my  Lord  Bute,  and  have 
great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  behaviour  to  us.'  ^^  The 
principal  effect  of  this  new  friendship  was  to  widen  the  breach 
between  Newcastle  and  Pitt.  The  former  had  sold  himself  to  the 
crown,  and  the  latter  was  soon  made  aware  of  the  transaction.  In 
an  audience  with  the  king  Pitt  enlarged  upon  the  defects  of  the 
commissariat  and  accused  Newcastle  of  withholding  the  necessary 
money.^^  Newcastle  declared  that  the  real  cause  of  the  attack  was 
'  my  daring  to  join  and  act  with  my  Lord  Bute  after  what  he  had 
declared  to  me  about  his  lordship.  Mr.  Pitt  hopes  to  drive  me 
out,  thinks  Lord  Bute  won't  dare  to  support  me,  and  then  he  will 
be  master  of  his  lordship  ever  after. '■*" 

The  dirtcussion  of  the  peace  proposals  which  were  laid  before  the 

3«  Add.  MS.  32920,  f.  207.        ^»  Add.  MS.  32922,  f.  15.         ^"  Ibid.  f.  65. 
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cabinet  on  14  May  only  intensified  the  quarrel/^  and  the  king 
and  Bute  were  able  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  complete 
success  which  had  rewarded  their  efforts. 

Newcastle  had  sold  himself  to  the  crown,  but  he  was  not  to 
profit  by  the  transaction.  Those  who  reaped  the  reward  consti- 
tuted themselves  the  punishers  of  h^s  perfidy.  The  relations 
between  Bute  and  Newcastle  soon  became  strained,  and  the  latter 
complained  that  the  terms  of  agreement  were  not  kept.  As  early 
as  12  June  a  quarrel  broke  out,  which  threatened  to  dissolve 
the  recently  formed  alhance.'*^  Bute  complained  that  Newcaslfe 
had  refused  to  do  anything  for  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  and  Lord 
Melcombe,  while  Newcastle's  grievance  was  that  important  appoint- 
ments had  been  made  without  his  knowledge.  A  temporary 
reconciliation  was  patched  up,  but  in  July  the  quarrel  broke  out 
afresh.  Newcastle  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire  a  detailed 
account  of  all  the  hardships  he  was  obliged  to  suffer  and  the 
affronts  he  was  forced  to  bear."*^  In  the  hope  that  some  understand- 
ing might  be  arrived  at,  Devonshire  sought  an  interview  with  Bute 
and  sent  an  account  of  the  conversation  to  Newcastle.'*^ 

I  had  yesterday  a  long  conversation  with  Lord  Bute  (he  wrote),  in 
which  I  stated  what  I  had  to  say  to  him,  pretty  much  in  the  manner  I 
told  you  I  would  on  Wednesday  night.  I  stated  first  the  temper  in 
which  the  duke  of  Bedford  was,  and  likewise  the  uneasiness  in  which  I 
found  your  grace,  and  the  necessity  there  was  of  his  lordship  coming  to 
some  decision,  and  was  therefore  desirous  he  should  have  some  intima- 
tion of  the  situation  of  affairs,  that  he  might  prepare  himself  and  come 
to  some  resolution  how  to  act.  I  told  him  that  at  the  accession  I  had 
advised  you  to  continue  in  the  king's  service,  but  that  as  an  honest  man 
I  could  not  advise  you  to  remain  if  you  were  not  properly  supported  ;  for 
if  the  war  was  to  be  continued  the  burthen  would  fall  on  your  grace,  and 
I  did  not  think  you  could  execute  your  office  with  honour  and  credit  to 
yourself.  He  heard  me  very  patiently  and  answered  very  fairly,  and  I 
think  seems  disposed  to  do  what  is  right. 

Unfortunately  for  the  whig  party  the  duke  of  Devonshire  was  too 
optimistic.  Neither  the  king  nor  Bute  had  any  desire  to  propi- 
tiate Newcastle  now  that  they  had  succeeded  in  separating  him 
from  Pitt.  To  offend  and  wound  his  dignity,  to  make  plain  to  him 
the  great  change  that  his  position  and  power  had  undergone,  was 
the  obvious  policy  of  the  crown.  The  easiest  way  to  achieve  this 
end  was  to  deprive  the  prime  minister  of  the  right  of  patronage. 
The  bishop  of  London  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  Newcastle  was 
anxious  to  promote  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to  the  see  of  London. 
Bute  favoured  the  claims  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  to  New- 
castle's appeal  coldly  replied  that  the  king  had  already  made  up 

*'   Add.  MS.  32923,  f.  63.  «  Add.  MS.  32924,  f.  48. 
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his  mind  as  to  a  successor/'^  Newcastle's  indignation  at  this  rebuff 
caused  him  to  talk  loudly  of  resignation.  He  showed  Bute's  letter 
to  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  arranged  a  meeting  with  Devon- 
shire and  Hardwicke  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  proper 
measures  to  be  taken.  The  suspicion  that  Bute  had  again  allied 
himself  with  Pitt  served  to  increase  his  distress  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  'determine  whether  this  suspicion  was  well  founded  or  not.  The 
great  point  of  disagreement  between  Pitt  and  Newcastle  was  the 
continuance  of  the  war  ;  and  it  seemed  to  Newcastle  that  the  king 
and  Bute  '  were  less  determined  upon  peace,  and  more  disposed  to 
give  in  to  and  support  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  warlike  notions  and  disposi- 
tions than  they  were  formerly.'  *^ 

Devonshire  and  Hardwicke  were  the  two  men  to  whom  New- 
castle confided  all  the  insults  he  was  obliged  to  suffer.  He  informed 
Devonshire  that  when  he  proposed  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  as  a 
suitable  person  for  the  bishopric  of  London  Bute  replied  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  asperity, '  Must  not  the  king  make  one  bishop  ? 
By  this  your  grace  will  have  a  friend  or  a  creature  of  your  own  at 
London.'  ^^  Indeed,  Newcastle  was  in  a  wretched  position  ;  he  had 
held  the  reins  of  power  for  so  long  that  he  clung  to  them  instinc- 
tively, even  when  deprived  of  the  power  of  guiding.  He  perpetually 
threatened  resignation,  and  was  destitute  of  resolution  sufficient 
to  carry  his  threat  into  execution.  His  position  was  very  un- 
dignified, but  he  cannot  be  held  solely  responsible.  He  appears  to 
have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  counsels  of  Devonshire  and 
Hardwicke,  who  strongly  advised  him  to  remain  in  office.  In  a 
letter  to  Hardwicke  Newcastle  reiterated  his  wish  to  resign,  and 
bemoaned  that  he  was  being  left  to  stand  alone  against  the  power 
of  Bute.  He  mentioned  that  the  duke  of  Bedford  had  already 
formed  the  resolution  to  come  no  more  to  the  council,  that  the 
duke  of  Devonshire  intended  to  retire  shortly,  while  the  earl  of 
Hardwicke  only  rarely  attended  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet.  '  In 
what  situation  should  I  then  be  if  I  was  weak  enough  to  remain 
in  my  present  situation  ? '  '*^ 

It  was  quite  plain  that  something  had  to  be  done  immediately. 
It  was  to  the  interests  of  the  great  whig  lords  that  Newcastle 
should  remain  in  office  ;  but  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
prime  minister  should  offer  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  party. 
The  duke  of  Devonshire  again  acted  the  part  of  the  mediator,  and 
had  an  interview  with  Bute  on  21  August.  The  description  of 
what  occurred  may  be  given  in  Devonshire's  own  words.^^ 

I  was  with  my  Lord  Bute  this  morning,  and  told  him  everything  your 
grace  had  said  to  me,  and  represented  to  him  how  impossible  it  would  be 

«  Add.  MS.  32925,  f.  133.  «  Add.  MS.  32926,  f.  187. 
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for  you  to  continue  in  employment  if  there  was  not  a  right  understanding 
and  cordiahty  between  you ;  that  you  was  not  conscious  to  have  done 
anything  to  merit  the  cold  treatment  you  received  from  him ;  you  had 
never  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  yourself  at  his  expense,  nor  made  the 
least  application  but  through  him  ;  and  if  your  recommending  to  vacancies 
in  the  church  were  to  be  the  cause  of  complaint  it  was  high  time  to 
retire.  There  was  little  or  no  occasion  for  me  to  reason  with  him  ;  he 
allowed  there  had  been  coohiess  between  you,  but  he  thought  it  had  been 
as  much  on  your  side  as  his.  However  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  what 
you  said,  wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  live  well  in  friendship  with 
you ;  that  what  had  happened  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  your  not 
talking  enough  together,  desired  that  might  be  remedied  for  the  future, 
and  that  there  might  be  a  day  and  hour  settled  in  every  week  to  talk 
over  all  business ;  protested  that  he  had  no  communication  with  any- 
body, and  meant  seriously  to  unite  with  you ;  desired  that  when  you  came 
to  town  you  might  come  to  an  explanation,  and  expressed  himself  with  as 
much  good  humour  as  could  be  desired. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  this  re-' 
conciliation.  It  is  possible  that  the  desire  of  Bute  to  thwart  Pitt's 
schemes  for  an  attack  upon  Spain  induced  him  to  pacify  New- 
castle; and  it  is  certain  that  Bute  and  Newcastle  were  united 
against  Pitt  upon  this  point.  From  the  middle  of  September  to 
the  second  day  in  October  the  administration  was  divided  con- 
cerning the  proper  attitude  to  be  taken  towards  Spain.  The  family 
compact  had  been  signed  on  15  August,  and  Pitt  either  knew  or 
strongly  suspected  its  existence.  He  was  convinced  that  the  only 
possible  com-se  of  action  was  to  declare  war  instantly  against 
Spain ;  but  the  rest  of  the  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Temple,  were  strongly  opposed  to  such  a  measure.  The  question  was 
discussed  at  a  cabinet  council  on  19  Sept.,  at  which  were  present  the 
dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Devonshire,  the  earl  of  Bute,  and  Lord 
Mansfield.^"  Pitt  was  absent,  but  a  paper  written  by  him,  in  which 
instant  hostilities  were  proposed  against  Spain,  was  laid  before  the 
council  and  discussed.  All  the  ministers  disagreed  with  Pitt's  pro- 
posals, and,  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  were  able  to  talk  freely. 
Bute  frankly  confessed  that  he  saw  no  end  to  the  war,  and  stated 
his  belief  that,  *  as  the  continuance  of  the  war  seemed  unavoidable, 
he  thought  we  should  do  what  we  could  to  hinder  Mr.  Pitt  from 
going  out,  and  thereby  leaving  the  impracticability  of  his  own  war 
upon  us.'  °^  Bute  was  of  the  opinion  that  miuutes  should  be  taken 
down  and  sent  to  Hardwicke,  who  had  not  been  able  to  attend  the 
meeting,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  wife.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
minutes  that  the  ministers  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
*  before  any  hostilities  should  be  committed  a  notification  should 
be  given  to  the  court  of  Spain,  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  Lord  Bristol  recalled.'  ^^     The  debate  lasted  so  long  that  it 

»•  Add.  MS.  32928,  f.  248.  "  Ibid.  f.  259.  "  Ibid,  t  248. 
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was  agreed  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  the  following  Monday,  21 
Sept. 

The  party  opposed  to  Pitt  were  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
If  they  refused  to  go  to  war  with  Spain,  Pitt  would  resign,  and  they 
would  be  left  to  conduct  the  war  without  the  necessary  ability. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  gave  way  to  him,  the  war  would  be 
endlessly  protracted,  and  Pitt  would  remain  in  power.  It  was  a 
situation  which  would  have  called  out  all  the  finest  talents  of  a 
diplomatist ;  but  diplomacy  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whig  camp. 
Anxious  to  free  himself,  Newcastle  and  his  friends  practically  retired 
into  the  background  ;  and  so^nxious  were  the  king  and  Bute  to  free 
themselves  from  Pitt  that  they  were  willing  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  burden  of  the  war. 

Monday,  21  Sept.,  was  an  eventful  day.  Pitt  laid  his  paper 
before  the  king,  who  declined  to  accept  it,  declaring  that  he  would 
not  decide  on  the  question  until  Stanley  returned  from  France. 
It  is  said  that  Pitt  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  rebuff.^^  At 
the  cabinet  council  which  was  held  on  the  same  day  he  had  to 
encounter  the  strong  opposition  of  the  other  ministers.  He  in- 
sisted upon  the  futility  of  waiting  for  the  return  of  Stanley,  and 
absolutely  refused  to  withdraw  or  modify  his  original  proposal. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  he  handed  his  paper  to  Lord  Bute, 
with  the  request  that  it  might  be  laid  before  the  king.-^^ 

After  the  meeting  was  over  Newcastle,  Devonshire,  and  Bute 
held  a  private  conference.  All  agreed  to  adhere  to  their  opinions, 
but  Newcastle  and  Devonshire  were  anxious  that  Pitt  should  not 
be  driven  to  resign.  Their  anxiety  on  this  score  was  not  inspired 
by  any  loyalty  to  their  colleague,  but  by  the  knowledge  of  their 
incapacity  to  conduct  the  war.  On  the  other  hand  Bute  argued 
that  it  was  impossible  to  allow  Pitt  to  remain  in  power,  and 
Newcastle  and  Devonshire  gave  way  to  his  opinion.  Possible 
successors  to  Pitt  were  discussed,  and  the  names  of  Grenville  and 
Egremont  were  mentioned.  Before  the  conference  closed  the  three 
lords  agreed  to  stand  by  one  another  and  do  the  best  they  could.-^-' 
On  the  following  Wednesday,  23  Sept.,  another  meeting, 
attended  by  the  lord  chancellor,  Bute,  Mansfield,  Anson,  Devon- 
shire, and  Newcastle,  was  held  at  Devonshire  House.®"^  Bute 
stated  that  Pitt's  paper  had  been  given  to  the  king,  and  urged  that 
it  would  be  well  if  all  the  ministers  personally  stated  their  opinions 
to  his  majesty,  so  as  to  counteract  the  possible  effects  of  the  paper. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who  considered  such  a 
proceeding  as  a  direct  insult  to  Pitt,  the  proposal  was  agreed  to 
and  carried  into  execution  without  loss  of  time.  On  Saturday^ 
26  Sept.,  Newcastle  informed  Hardwicke  that 

**  Add.  MS.  32928,  f.  303  (partly  quoted  in  Rockingham  Memoirs,  i.  37). 
5*  Ibid.  "  Ibid.  5«  J5j^_  {_  325. 
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the  lords  (without  exception) — that  is,  our  friends — have  all  heen  severally 
with  the  king,  and  have  spoken  their  opinion  boldly  and  clearly  to  his 
majesty.  The  king  told  me  that  nobody  spoke  stronger  than  my  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  his  majesty  is  much  pleased  with  my  Lord  Halifax.^'' 

The  day  of  Pitt's  power  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He  had  taken 
up  too  decided  a  position  to  allow  of  retreat,  and  his  enemies  were 
determined  upon  his  ruin.  The  king  did  not  attempt  to  disguise 
the  dislike  which  he  felt  for  him,  and  the  ministers  began  to  con- 
sult as  to  a  successor.^^  Bute  suggested  Fox  as  a  suitable  man,  but 
Newcastle,  who  had  no  cause  to  love  Fox,  and  every  reason  to  fear 
him,  resolutely  refused  to  hear  of  such  an  appointment.  He  laid 
stress  upon  the  general  unpopularity  of  Fox,  declaring  that  *  the 
going  from  the  most  popular  man  (Mr.  Pitt)  to  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  England  (Mr.  Fox)  would  give  such  an  advantage  to  Mr. 
Pitt  as  would  put  it  out  of  Mr.  Fox's  power  to  be  of  any  service 
upon  this  occasion.'  Newcastle  named  George  Grenville,  but  Bute 
stated  that  he  would  not  accept  Pitt's  place,  but  suggested  that  he 
might  be  willing  to  take  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer, 
together  with  the  lead  in  the  house  of  commons.  Newcastle 
strongly  objected  to  such  an  appointment,  and  his  resistance  was 
fully  justified.  Grenville  was  known  to  be  an  ally  of  Bute,  and  his 
appointment  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  give  him  a 
prominent  position  on  the  treasury  board.  Thus  Newcastle  would 
be  stripped  of  the  little  power  which  remained  to  him.  '  The  moment 
Mr.  Grenville  is  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  it  is  to  him,  and  to 
him  only,  that  the  king  and  his  ministers  will  apply,  and  it  is  he 
who  will  have  singly  the  king's  confidence.  In  other  words,  it  was 
only  an  addition  to  my  Lord  Bute.'  *^ 

The  victors  had  begun  to  quarrel  over  the  booty  before  they 
had  secured  it.  Newcastle  now  wished  that  Pitt  would  remain  in 
office,  but  things  had  gone  too  far.  Newcastle  had  thrown  in  his  lot 
with  the  king's  party,  and  it  was  too  late  to  draw  back.  A  cabinet 
council  was  fixed  for  2  Oct.,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  this 
would  be  the  last  meeting  at  which  Pitt  would  attend.  An  account 
of  this  cabinet  council  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Annual  Eegister,'  and  is 
generally  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Burke.  What  is  there  related  is 
substantially  confirmed  by  the  account  to  be  found  in  the  New- 
castle papers,  save  in  one  particular.  The  official  minute  of  the 
meeting  gives  no  support  to  the  idea  that  Earl  Granville  made  a 
fiery  speech  against  Pitt,  declaring  that  '  where  he  talks  of  being 
responsible  to  the  people  he  talks  the  language  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  forgets  that  at  this  board  he  is  only  responsible  to 
'the  king.'     According  to  the  official  account,  Granville 

»'  Add.  MS.  32928,  f.  362  (partly  quoted  in  EocUnglmm  Memoirs,  i.  43). 
'«  Ibid.  s»  Add.  MS.  32929,  f.  2. 
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made  a  speech  of  compliment  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  argued  that  the  point 
Mr.  Pitt  went  upon  was  too  much,  unless  he  claimed  infallibility  ;  that 
he  knew  very  well  that  the  king  might  take  a  foreign  measure  with  his 
secretary  of  state  only,  but  that  if  the  king  referred  the  matter  to  the 
council  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  council  was  the  measure.'''' 

The  details  of  what  happened  at  this  meeting  are  well  known- 
Pitt  found  himself  unsupported,  save  by  Temple,  and  resignation 
was  the  only  course  open  to  him.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  suc- 
cessor became  of  pressing  importance.  Was  Bute  or  Newcastle  to 
prevail  in  the  nomination  to  the  vacancy?  Without  loss  of  time 
Newcastle  presented  his  opinion  in  writing  to  the  king.*^^  He  urged 
the  appointment  of  Grenville,  and  if  that  was  impossible  asked 
that  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  should  be  left  vacant  for  a  little 
time.  He  stated  that  any  deficiency  might  be  supplied  by  a  closer 
union  between  the  ministers.  If  the  king  received  this  letter,  he 
disregarded  it.  Egremont  was  appointed  the  new  secretary  of 
state,  and  Newcastle  believed  that  this  had  been  arranged  at  a 
private  meeting  at  Lord  Granville's  house  on  the  evening  of 
2  Oct.''^  Egremont  was  known  to  be  a  tory  and  a  friend  of 
Bute,  and  his  appointment  announced  to  the  political  world  that  it 
was  Bute,  and  not  Newcastle,  that  was  to  profit  by  the  resignation 
of  Pitt. 

The  resignation  of  Pitt  marks  the  end  of  a  definite  period  in 
the  reign  of  George  HI.  On  2  Oct.  1761  the  great  task  of  the 
restoration  of  the  personal  power  of  the  crown  seemed  more  than 
half  completed.  It  was  not  Newcastle  or  Pitt  alone  that  was  the 
obstacle  in  the  way,  but  the  alliance  of  two  men,  the  union  of  aristo- 
cratic influence  with  .popular  support.  If  once  the  alliance  was  dis- 
solved, the  rest  would  be  easy,  for  Newcastle  could  be  easily  dealt 
with.  Of  all  the  actors  in  the  drama  Newcastle  comes  out  the  worst. 
That  a  man  with  all  his  experience  of  political  life  should  have 
been  so  blind  and  foolish  as  to  sell  himself  to  those  who  were  intent 
upon  his  ruin,  may  well  cause  amazement.  If  treachery,  perfidy, 
and  disloyalty  were  ever  deservedly  punished,  it  was  when  Newcastle 
was  scorned  and  flouted  by  George  HI  and  his  favourite.  If  he  had 
been  true  to  Pitt,  it  would  have  been  wellnigh  impossible  to  drive  the 
latter  from  his  position  ;  and  if  George  HI  is  blamed  for  the  evils 
which  he  brought  upon  this  country,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
it  was  Newcastle  who  gave  him  the  power  of  which  he  made  so 
unhappy  a  use. 

D.  A.  WiNSTANLEY. 

"^  Add.  MS.  32929,  f.  18.  «'  Ibid.  f.  48.  ""■  Ibid.  f.  56. 
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John  Emerich,  Lord  Acton 

THAT  with  Lord  Acton  England  lost  the  last  of  a  generation 
of  great  historians  has  not  been  fully  recognised  in  the 
obituary  notices  which  appeared  after  his  death  on  19  June. 
There  was  a  fascination  that  arrested  attention  in  his  champion- 
ship of  the  losing  side  in  a  Eoman  controversy  which  has  now 
passed  into  history.  As  for  the  later  career  of  the  dangerously 
learned  layman  who  had  ventured  into  an  unequal  struggle  there 
was  not  very  much  of  which  the  public  could  judge.  By  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's recommendation  Sir  John  Acton  was  raised  to  the  upper 
house,  and  he  is  known  to  have  exercised  a  strong  influence  upon 
that  statesman.  When  in  1892  he  accepted  an  office  in  the  royal 
household,  this  was  understood  as  a  mark  of  respect  paid  not  less 
to  learning  than  to  political  fidelity ;  and  there  seemed  nothing 
incongruous,  three  years  later,  in  the  nomination  of  a  lord-in-waiting 
to  theEegius  professorship  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge.  Beyond 
these  few  dates  in  Lord  Acton's  life  we  have  read  of  the  fame  of 
his  erudition  and  of  the  immense  library  which  he  accumulated. 
His  biographers  have  been  perplexed  by  the  disparity  between  the 
promise  and  the  performance,  and  have  endeavoured  to  explain  why 
it  was  that  he  never  attained  the  stature  of  a  great  statesman. 
Was  it  that  when  the  Vatican  Council  closed  a  period  in  his  career 
he  was  reluctant  to  enter  upon  a  second  and  perhaps  a  not  less 
fruitless  campaign  ?  or  was  it  that  he  chose  rather  to  be  the  trusted 
counsellor  of  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  English  politics  and 
to  remain  silent  while  giving  a  decisive  momentum  to  the  course 
of  policy  which  he  approved  ?  On  such  questions  it  would  be  ir- 
relevant to  speculate  in  this  Eeview.  We  are  here  solely  concerned 
with  his  work  as  an  historian. 

The  grandson  of  a  Neapolitan  prime  minister  on  one  side  and 
of  a  German  duke,  who  was  also  a  French  ambassador,  on  the 
other,  great-grand-nephew  of  the  last  prince-archbishop  of  Mainz, 
nephew  of  a  cardinal,  stepson  of  an  English  foreign  secretary  and 
leader  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  house  of  lords — connected  by 
marriage  with  a  noble  Bavarian  house— Lord  Acton  was  placed  in 
an  unequalled  position  for  viewing  modern  history  in  a  wide  range. 
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He  was  as  much  at  home  by  the  Tegernsee,  or  beyond  the 
Austrian  border,  at  Munich  or  Cannes,  as  in  London  or  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  With  the  necessary  foreign  languages  he  was 
perfectly  familiar,  and  he  knew  the  mind  of  continental  nations 
and  the  springs  of  their  politics  and  their  religious  movements 
with  an  intimacy  possible  only  to  one  who  lived  much  of  his  life 
in  the  inner  circles  of  their  society.  Devoting  himself  to  history, 
he  read  unceasingly  and  in  the  widest  range,  and  he  was  reputed 

-to  be  the  best-read  man  of  his  time.  But  when  urged  to  write 
a  book  which  should  take  its  place  in  a  famous  German  historical 
series,  he  resisted  the  pressure.  He  never  wrote  a  book.  He  never, 
we  believe,  until  he  was  sixty,  delivered  a  lecture.  His  writings 
must  be  sought  out,  if  that  is  possible,  in  the  two  magazines  which 
he  edited  as  a  young  man,^  and  in  the  compositions  of  his  mature 
age  which  he  published  in  various  periodicals,  and  of  which  some 
of  the  most  characteristic  specimens  appeared  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  this  Eeview.^  When  to  these  we  have  added  the  intro- 
duction which  he  contributed  to  Mr.  Burd's  edition  of  the  *  Principe  ' 
of  Machiavelli,^  and  his  inaugural  lecture  at  Cambridge,*  we  have 
nearly  completed  the  tale  of  work  printed  under  his  name.'* 
Evidently  then  it  is  not  by  quantit}^  but  by  quality  that  he  should 
be  judged,  and  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  knew  him  well  to  avoid 

-allowing  his  brilliant  personality  to  be  taken  into  the  scales.     In 

-conversation  he  had  few  superiors ;  and  with  all  his  wit  and  light- 
ness of  touch  he  always  left  one  with  the  sense  of  a  deep  reserve 
not  drawn  upon.     It  was  not  that  he  was  allusive  so  much  as  that 

-he  took  for  granted  the  knowledge  of  a  world  of  facts  which  it 
seemed  unnecessary  for  him  to  mention.  The  same  impressiveness 
accompanied  Lord  Acton  in  his  writings.  Even  when  his  erudition 
is  most  fully  displayed,  one  feels  that  he  is  imparting  only  a  few 

'  Two  articles  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Review  on  '  Cardinal  Wiseman '  and  on 
*  Conflicts  with  Rome '  are  attributed  to  him  in  the  Tiines  of  20  June  last.  They 
appeared  in  i.  501-20  (Oct.  1862)  and  iv.  667-90  (April  1864).  It  would  be  easy  to 
add  others  from  that  Review  and  from  the  earlier  Bambler. 

^  A  list  of  these  will  be  found  below,  on  p.  699.  Among  other  articles  which  have 
been  publicly  attributed  to  him  we  may  specially  mention  '  The  Borgias  and  their 
latest  Historian,'  in  the  North  British  Review  for  January  1871  (liii.  351-367),  and 
'  Wolsey  and  the  Divorce  of  Henry  VHI,'  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January  1877 
(cxliii.  1-51). 

^  Oxford,  1891. 
"  *  A  Lecture  on  the   Study  of  History  delivered  at   Cambridge  11  June  1895 
(London,  1896). 

*  In  the  time  of  the  Vatican  council  two  German  pamphlets  appeared  bearing  his 
name,  Sendschreiben  an  einen  deutschen  Bischof  des  vaticanischen  Concils,  Sept.  iS/O 
(Nordlingen),  and  Zur  Geschichte  des  vaticanischen  Conciles  (Munich,  1871).  The 
latter  appeared  anonymously  in  English  in  the  North  British  Revieio  for  October  1870 
(liii.  183-229).  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  four  remarkable  letters  to  the  Tiines  of 
.  9,  24,  and  30  Nov.  and  12  Dec.  1874  on  '  TJie  Vatican  Decrees.'  The  second  of  these 
is  full  of  historical  matter.  Lord  Acton  also  edited  an  undated  excerpt  from  Harps- 
field's  Narrative  of  the  Divorce  [1891  ?] 
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chosen  examples  out  of  an  ampler  store.  If  it  be  permitted  to 
assume  the  authorship  of  some  articles  which  appeared  about  thirty- 
years  ago  and  were  then  currently  attributed  to  him,  we  shall  judge 
that  his  manner  was  then  less  severely  restrained  than  it  became 
in  later  years.  The  conciseness  which  he  studied  added  force  and 
pregnancy  to  a  style  which  had  never  failed  in  distinction.  He 
always  chose  the  right  word,  the  happy  phrase ;  and  his  simplest 
sentences  told  because  they  were  charged  with  more  meaning  than 
first  caught  the  eye. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  his  strength  lay  in  the  mastery  of 
materials  or  in  the  grasp  of  principles ;  and  some  have  thought 
that  his  volume  of  knowledge  was  too  broad  to  admit  of  depth. 
We  shall  challenge  this  opinion  later  on.  For  the  moment  the 
stress  must  lie  upon  his  amazing  familiarity  not  merely  with  the 

-literature  of  history  but  with  the  texts  themselves.  To  those  who 
heard  his  memorable  inaugural  lecture  at  Cambridge,  in  which  he 

-seemed  to  limit  the  value  of  history  to  the  last  four  centuries,  it 
may  be  a  paradox  that  to  others  he  appears  just  as  intimate  with 
the  thirteenth  century  and  the  politics  of  the  Avignon  popes. 
But  these  dates  are  far  from  marking  the  earlier  boundary  of  his 
reading  or  of  his  interest.  He  once  indicated  what  he  held  to  be 
the  decisive  dates  in  the  development  of  the  study  of  history  in 
Germany.  It  was  the  work  of  Niebuhr  on  the  earliest  Eoman 
history  and  of  Boeckh  on  Greek  inscriptions  that  led  the  way. 
The  latter's 

'  Public   Economy   of  the  Athenians  '  is  almost  the  only  history   pro- 
duced before  the  critical  epoch  which  still  stands,  unshaken  and  erect. 
-The  critical  epoch  lies  between  1824  and  1828.  ... 

A  new  art  of  employing  authorities  came  in  with  Eanke  in  1824.- 
Miiller's  '  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Mythology  '  quickly  followed  : 
Gieseler  and  Neander  began  their  histories  of  the  Church ;  and  Menzel, 
after  an  inferior  book  on  the  middle  ages,  published  the  first  volume  of 
what  was  long  the  best  modern  history  of  Germany.  Niebuhr  prepared 
the  new  edition  which  is  the  pillar  of  his  fame,  in  1827  ;  and  in  1828 
Stenzel  adapted  to  the  Gregorian  period  the  canons  of  criticism  which 
Banke  had  made  obligatory  on  every  serious  writer.  These  seven  or 
eight  works  were  the  symptom  of  a  great  transition.^ 

Boeckh  and  Niebuhr  and  Ottfried  Miiller  laid  in  Lord  Acton's 
opinion  the  landmarks  of  a  new  period  in  historical  study  ;  they 
were  of  no  less  significance  for  the  modern  historian  than  the  work 
of  Eanke.  Lord  Acton  had  attended  the  lectures  of  Boeckh,  Eanke, 
Eiehl,  and  many  more  of  the  same  generation,  already  aging  when' 
he  heard  them.  Doellinger  he  knew  on  terms  of  the  closest 
friendship  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  From  these  he  learned  to 
-look  upon  all  history  as  his  province  and  to  neglect  no  department  of 
"  '  German  Schools  of  History,'  in  the  Engl.  Hist.  Bev.  i.  12  seq.  (1886). 
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it  because  it  interested  him  less  directly  than  others.  The  influence 
of  Hegel,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  ultimate  motive  of  the  Tiibingen 
school,  ^he  delighted  to  explore ;  but  he  was  not  blind  to  the 
spiritual  insight  of  Neander,  *  the  ponderous  professor  of  pectoral 
theology.'  ^  When  he  had  to  commemorate  the  great  Cambridge 
historians,  the  names  he  selected  were  those  of  Maine,  Lightfoot, 
and  another  professor,  not  of  history,  happily  still  among  us.     Of 

-the  exactness  of  his  minute  reading  it  would  be  a  needless  task  to 
collect  examples.  We  could  adduce  them  as  easily  from  the  texts  of 
early  church  history,  or  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth 
century,  as  from  those  of  later  times  concerning  which  his  minute 
familiarity  was  notorious.  He  has  been  credited  with  a  marvellous 
memory,  and  this  certainly  came  out  conspicuously  in  his  conver- 
sation. But  his  power  of  citing  the  appropriate  text  was  artificially 
assisted  by  the  habit  which  he  early  formed  of  making  written 

"extracts  of  whatever  struck  him  in  his  reading.  These  selections, 
made  on  slips  of  paper  of  a  uniform  size,  were  arranged  and  classified 
and  stored  in  a  prodigious  series  of  boxes  and  drawers.  On  the 
advantages  of  such  a  method  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist,  and  many 
laborious  students  may  well  envy  the  ease  and  security  with  which 
Lord  Acton  compressed  the  cream  of  his  reading  into  compartments 

-and  was  able  to  produce  it  at  demand.  But  the  drawbacks  are  also 
plain.  They  can  be  illustrated  from  the  copious  notes  appended  to 
the  Cambridge  inaugural  lecture,  which  do  not  as  a  rule  explain 

-the  text,  but  rather  give  suggestions  of  the  mental  process  by  which 
the  writer  was  conducted  to  his  end,  suggestions  however  which 

\  would  not  of  necessity  lead  a  duller  mind  on  to  the  same  course  of 
thought.  He  would  not  be  beholden,  even  at  a  distance,  to  another 
-without  making  express  acknowledgment  of  the  debt. 

This  practice  of  persistent  annotation  and  decoction  gave  Lord 
Acton  exceptional  advantages  as  a  critic.  For  his  reading  was 
so  wide  that  he  had  only  to  open  the  proper  receptacles  to  find 
nearly  all  that  he  required  to  substantiate  and  strengthen  the 
points  he  wished  to  maintain.  It  is  this  fulness  of  equipment  that 
strikes  one  first  of  all  in  reading  any  criticism  by  him.  While  he 
never  assumed  a  pose  of  superiority,  but  rather  seemed  bent  on 
showing  how  respectfully  he  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  author 
of  whom  he  treated,  the  impression  left  was  that  he  wrote  from  a 
higher  level  of  knowledge  and  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  support 
or  demolish  more  than  he  thought  appropriate  to  the  present 
purpose.  In  force  and  stimulus  his  reviews  are  one  and  all  com- 
plete. Sometimes  their  learning  is  almost  oppressive,  but  this- 
is  not  in  the  least  for  effect. 

No  scrupulous  and  self-respecting  writer  will  speak  his  mind  or  say 
-things  that  challenge  inquiry  unless  the  proof  is  prompt.     To  relieve  his 
''  English,  Historical  Review,  iii.  776  (1888). 
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text  of  the  burden  of  incessant  quotation,  he  must  understate  his  meaning 
and  lose  in  definiteness  and  precision  what  he  gains  in  lightness.  His 
chisel  is  necessarily  blunted,  and  he  cannot  work  in  high  relief.® 

Therefore  Lord  Acton  preferred  even  to  overcharge  his  exposi- 
tion with  authorities  rather  than  to  risk  doing  injustice  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  It  would  not  be  true  that  he  dealt  with  the 
modern  authors  whom  he  criticised  quite  without  reserve.  Much 
he  concealed  under  a  grave  irony,  but  his  indirect  fashion  of 
exposing  error  or  incompetence  was  apt  to  elude,  and  he  left  the_ 
hasty  reader  in  the  belief  that  he  approved  more  than  he  actually 
did  approve.  It  was  the  exception  when  he  said  out  plainly  that 
the  work  of  a  middling  craftsman  was  not  to  be  commended.  The 
question  of  adequacy  was  left  to  be  judged  by  a  choice  array  of 
examples,  neatly  set  side  by  side ;  but  the  sentence,  unless  in  cases 
of  ethical  derangement,  was  undelivered.  *  It  is  agreed,'  he 
admitted,  *  that  a  critic  says  much  less  than  he  means,  and  with 
this  provision  against  misconstruction  and  the  perils  of  under- 
statement I  may  safely  say  that  the  methods  of  this  book  would  be 
fatal  to  history.'  That  was  a  rare  avowal.  As  a  rule  Lord  Acton 
-was  too  kindhearted  to  be  a  good  critic  in  the  common  way  of 
criticism.  He  once  remarked  of  a  certain  author,  *  I  had  promised  ' 
him  *  to  review  the  first  volumes,  and  they  produced  the  flimsiest 
paper  I  ever  wrote.  I  sent  him  a  list  of  the  mistakes  in  the  notes, 
about  sixty  in  the  two  first  volumes ;  and  that  left  me  nothing 
worth  saying  in  print.'  But  if  Lord  Acton's  reviews  of  books  are 
-not  so  helpful  in  guiding  us  to  the  value  of  the  book  dealt  with  as 
are  those  of  many  men  of  vastly  inferior  powers  and  attainments, 
they  are  as  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  itself, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  permanent  achievements  of  the  finest 
quality. 

Lord  Acton's  erudition  embraced  all  history,  but  in  the  maturity 
of  his  years  he  more  and  more  devoted  himself  to  the  seed-time  of 
the  problems  of  the  present  day.  In  other  fields  he  remained  better 
than  most  specialists,  but  on  his  chosen  ground  he  stood  quite 
by  himself. 

All  that  can  be  known  of  Caesar  or  Charlemagne,  or  Gregory  VII, 
would  hold  in  a  dozen  volumes ;  a  library  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
Charles  V  or  Louis  XVI.  Extremely  few  of  the  ancients  are  really 
known  to  us  in  detail,  as  we  know  Socrates,  or  Cicero,  or  St.  AugustineT" 
But  in  modem  times,  since  Petrarca,  there  are  at  least  two  thousand 
actors  on  the  public  stage  whom  we  see  by  the  revelations  of  private 
correspondence.  Besides  letters  that  were  meant  to  be  burnt,  there  are 
a  man's  secret  diaries,  his  autobiography  and  table-talk,  the  recollections 
-of  his  friends,  self-betraying  notes  on  the  margins  of  books,  the  report  of 
a  trial  if  he  is  a  culprit,  and  the  evidence  for  beatification  if  he  is  a  saint. 
«  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  ii.  572  seq.  ,J887). 
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Here  we  are  on  a  different  footing,  and  we  practise  a  different  art  when 
dealing  with  Phocion  or  Dunstan,  and  with  Kichelieu  or  Swift.  In  one 
case  we  remain  perforce  on  the  surface  of  character,  which  we  have  not 
the  means  of  analysing :  we  have  to  be  content  with  conjecture,  with 
-probable  explanations  and  obvious  motives.  We  must  constantly  allow 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  reserve  sentence.  The  science  of  character 
comes  in  with  modern  history.^ 

In  another  connexion  he  said  : 

To  men  in  general  I  would  justify  the  stress  I  am  laying  on  modern 
history,  neither  by  urging  its  varied  wealth,  nor  the  rupture  with  prece- 
dent, nor  the  perpetuity  of  change  and  increase  of  pace,  nor  the  growing 
predominance  of  opinion  over  belief,  and  of  knowledge  oyer  q^^i^H'  ^^^ 
by  the  argument  that  it  is  a  narrative  told  of  ourselves,  the  record  of  a 
life  which  is  our  own,  of  efforts  not  yet  abandoned  to  repose,  of  problems 
that  still  entangle  the  feet  and  vex  the  hearts  of  men.     Every  part  of  it 
is  weighty  with  inestimable  lessons  that  we  must  learn  by  experience  and 
at  a  great  price,  if  we  know  not  how  to  profit  by  the  example  and  teaching 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  in  a  society  largely  resembling  the  one""  *^^ 
we  live  in.     Its  study  fulfils  its  purpose  even  if  it  only  makes  us  wiser,-  ' 
without  producing  books,  and  gives  us  the  gift  of  historical  thinking,- 
which  is  better  than  historical  learning.     It  is  a  most  powerful  ingredient 

-in  the  formation  of  character  and  the  training  of  talent,  and  our  historical 
judgments  have  as  much  to  do  with  our  hopes  of  heaven  as  public  or 
private    conduct.      Convictions   that   have  been   strained  through   the 

-instances  and  the  comparisons  of  modern  times  differ  immeasurably  in 
solidity  and  force  from  those  which  every  new  fact  perturbs,  and  which 
are  often  little  better  than  illusions  or  unsifted  prejudice.^" 

From  this  he  proceeds^  ^at  once  to  the  declaration :  *  The  first  of 
human  concerns  is  religion,  and  it  is  the  salient  feature  of  the? 
modern  centuries.'  That  is  why  they  are  worthy  of  study.  It  is 
not  the  question  here  whether  this  exclusive  claim  was  right  or 
wrong :  it  is  enough  to  state  the  reason  for  which  Lord  Acton 
called  his  Cembridge  audience  to  accompany  him  in  his  path.  The 
same  motive  which  urged  him  as  a  young  man  to  venture  on  the 
troubled  sea  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  led  him  in  later  years  to 
uphold  the  virtues  of  modern  history.  He  approached  the  subject 
-from  the  point  of  view  of  theology?or  of  ethics ;  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  which,  for  the  two  were  to  him  in  this  relation  inextricably 
associated.  Never  did  he  speak  with  more  impressiveness  than 
when,  in  the  simplest  words,  he  begged  his  hearers 

to  see  that  the  action  of  Christ  who  is  risen  on  mankind  whom  He  re- 
deemed fails  not,  but  increases ;  that  the  wisdom  of  divine  rule  appears 
—not  in  the  perfection  but  in  the  improvement  of  the  world ;  and  that 
achieved  liberty  is  the  one  ethical  result  that  rests  on  the  converging  and 
combined  conditions  of  advancing  civihsation.     Then  you  will  understand 

"  '  Doellinger's  Historical  Work,'  ihid.  v.  724  seg.  (1890). 
'»  The  Study  of  History,  p.  19  seg_. 
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what  a  famous  philosopher  said,  that  History  is  the  true  demonstration  of 
Rehgion.^^  * 

Again   he  warned  them  against  doctrines  of  the  fashionable 
school  of  historians  : 

The  weight  of  opinion  is  against  me  when  I  exhort  you  never  to 
debase  the  moral  currency  or  to  lower  the  standard  of  rectitude,  but  to 

-try  others  by  the  final  maxim  that  governs  your  own  Hves,  and  to  suffer 
no  man  and  no  cause  to  escape  the  undying  penalty  which  history  has 

"the  power  to  inflict  on  wrong.     The  plea  in  extenuation  of  guilt  and 
mitigation  of  punishment  is  perpetual.     At  every  step  we  are  met  by 
arguments  which  go  to  excuse,  to  palliate,  to  confound  right  and  wrong,- 
and  reduce  the  just  man  to  the  level  of  the  reprobate.^^ 

In   another   place  he   connects   his   teaching   with  a  definite 
political  principle : 

A  liberal  who  thinks  his  thought  out  to  the  end  without  flinching  is 
forced  to  certain  conclusions  which  colour  to  the  root  every  plan  and 
-scene  of  universal  history.  He  believes  in  upward  progress,  because  it  is 
only  recent  times  that  have  striven  deliberately,  and  with  a  zeal  according 
to  knowledge,  for  the  increase  and  security  of  freedom.  He  is  not  only 
tolerant  of  error  in  religion,  but  is  specially  indulgent  to  the  less  dog- 
matic forms  of  Christianity,  to  the  sects  which  have  restrained  the- 
churches.  He  is  austere  in  judging  the  past,  imputing  not  error  and 
ignorance  only,  but  guilt  and  crime,  to  those  who,  in  the  dark  succession 
of  ages,  have  resisted  and  retarded  the  growth  of  history,  which  he 
identifies  with  the  cause  of  morality,  and  the  condition  of  the  reign  of 
conscience.'^ 

This  is  stated  as  a  'political  party  question'  which  is  *  decisive. '- 
Lord  Acton  held  to  it  to  the  end,  just  as  in  early  life  he  had 
opposed  the  dogma  of  infallibility  because  he  was  convinced  that  it 
stereotyped  the  SyUabus.     Yet  he  admitted  that  liberty 

resembles  the  camel,  and  enjoys  more  definitions  than  any  object  in- 
nature  ;  '^  that  it  is  an  idea  of  which  there  are  two  hundred  definitions, 
and  that  this  wealth  of  interpretation  has  caused  more  bloodshed  than 
-anything  except  theology.'^ 

On  the  other  hand  his  political  attachment  was  so  sincere  and 
whole-hearted,  and  his  own  party  principles  were  so  identified  in 
his  mind  with  the  cause  of  liberty  and  morality,  that  he  believed 
absolutely  that  all  genuine  progress  led  inevitably  to,  and  was  bound 
up  with,  them. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  philosophy  of  history,  like  the 

"  The  Study  of  History,  p.  31  seg.  '-  Ibid.  p.  63  seq_. 

"  '  Doellinger's  Historical  Work,'  uhi  supra,  p.  718  seq^. 
"  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  iii.  798  (1888). 
'^  The  Study  of  History,  p.  32. 
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philosophy  of  religion,  is  a  subject  invented  for  the  employment  of 
those  who  are  neither  philosophers  nor  historians.  If  this  be 
the  rule,  Lord  Acton  was  the  exception.  In  philosophy,  if  not 
profound,  he  was  extraordinarily  well  equipped  ;  in  history  he  was 
both,  without  a  rival,  and  that  which  gives  measure  and  weight  to 
his  judgments  is  the  thought  which  inspires  them  and  the  ethical 
force  by  which  they  are  governed.  He  went  to  Cambridge  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a  danger  lest  the  professorship  of  modern 
history  should  be  too  exclusively  directed  towards  the  philosophical 
motives  and  the  political  drift  of  history.  With  this  tendency  he 
had  so  much  in  common  that  he  made  no  break  in  the  tradition  of 
the  chair.     But  he  controlled  it  by  a  firm  and  severe  insistence 

-on  the  necessity  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  facts  both  in  their 
wider  range  and  in  the  smallest  details ;  and  while  his  zeal  and 
painstaking   made   themselves  felt  everywhere,  his  influence  was 

-perhaps  even  stronger  among  the  teachers  of  history  than  among 
his  undergraduate  pupils.  In  this  way  be  did  a  service  to  the  study 
of  history  in  his  university  the  immense  value  of  which  is  recognised 
by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge  from  within.     For  one  who 

-has  not  that  advantage  it  would  be  impertinent  to  say  more ;  but 
no  attempt  to  indicate,  however  faintly,  the  characteristics  of  Lord 
Acton's  work  could  omit  to  refer  to  his  courageous  decision  to  pass 
at  the  age  of  sixty  from  speculation  to  practice,  and  to  allow  one 
circle  of  students  to  know  something  of  the  plenitude  of  his 
powers. 

Begin ALD  L.  Poole. 

List  of  Lord  Acton's  Contributio?is  to  the  '  English  Historical  Beview.' 
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Notes  and  Documents 


Supplementary  Notes  on   Tirechdns  Memoir  of 
St.  Patrick, 


In  my  paper  in  the  April  number  of  this  Eeview  ^  I  made 
considerable  use  of  the  Irish  Annals  in  dealing  with  a  passage 
in  Tirechan.  I  hope  on  a  subsequent  occasion  to  offer  some 
observations  on  the  authenticity  of  those  Annals  for  the  fifth 
century  a.d.,  but  here  I  wish  to  poiat  out,  what  I  think  has  not 
been  noticed,  that  the  early  entries  in  the  breviarium  '  do  flaithe- 
saih  ecus  amseraib  Heretm  iarcreitim,'  contained  in  the  *  Book  of 
Leinster  '  (inc.  f.  12  v°  A),  depend  on  the  tradition  of  the  Annals, 
and  are  in  general  agreement  chronologically  with  the  entries  in 
the  '  Annals  of  Ulster.'  Extracts  from  this  document  are  given  in 
Todd's  *  St.  Patrick  '  (pp.  184-8),  but  it  has  been  printed  in  full 
with  a  translation  by  Dr.  Stokes  ('  Tripartite,'  vol.  ii.  p.  512  sqq.) 
But  as  the  chronological  harmony  with  the  Annals  is  not  exhibited 
in  this  edition  by  those  dates  which  the  editor  has  supplied,  and 
as  there  are  one  or  two  slight  inaccuracies  in  the  text,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  print  here  a  small  portion  of  the  document,  as  far  as  a.d. 
526,  adding  the  dates  and  some  explanations.  I  give  the  original 
Latin,  and  substitute  English  for  Irish  : — 

iiii  m  ccclxxxiiii.  Loegaire  mace  N^ill  xxx  annos  regnum  Hibemiae 
post  adventum  Patrieii  tenuit.  [The  marginal  number  refers  to  adventum 
Patricii,  and  represents  a.d.  433,  on  the  Bedan  era  3952.] 

[a.d.  447.]     Ard  macha  fundata  est  ['  Ann.  Ult.'  ad  a]. 

[a.d.  447.]  Secundinus  et  [a.d.  457]  Senex  Patricius  quieverunt  [see 
'  Ann.  Ult.'  ad  annos]. 

cccclxiii.    Loegaire  fell  beside  Cass,  &c.     ['  Ann.  Ult.'  ad  a.  462.] 

cccclxxxiii.  Ailill  Molt  son  of  Dathi  (reigned)  twenty  years,  till  he 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Ocha,  by  the  hands  of  Muredach  son  of  Ere,  and 

'  I  may  take  the  opportunity  to  correct  a  misstatement  on  p.  30,  n.  114,  of  that 
article.  It  is  wrongly  asserted  there  that  the  verses  6  dth  cUath  in  Herut,  &c.,  do  not 
appear  in  the  '  Book  of  Leinster.'  What  I  should  have  said  was  that  the  description  of 
Bregmael  as  a  herd  is  wanting  in  that  MS.  The  error  was  due  to  a  clumsy  reference 
in  my  rough  copy. 
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Fergus  Cerbel  son  of  Conall  Cremthainne,  and  Fiachra  Lond  son  of 
Caelbad,  and  Crimthann  son  of  Enna,  king  of  Laigin.  [The  marginal 
A.D,  (which  is  quite  distinct  except  the  first  c,  which  is  faint)  refers  to  the 
words  cotorchair  icath  Ocha,  and  gives  the  date  of  Ailill's  death  as 
A.D.  483  :  see  the  alternative  dating  of  the  battle  of  Ocha  entered  in  the 
'  Ultonian  Annals  '  under  that  year.] 

[A.D.  466.]     Eogan  Mace  Neil  moritur  ['  Ann.  Ult.'  ad  a.]. 
[A.D.  467.]     Quies   Benigni  t  fi   episcopi  [sancti  KoUs  ed. ;   possibly 
secundi.     '  Ann.  Ult.'  ad  a.]. 

[A.D.  480.]     Death  of  Conall  Cremthainne  son  of  Niall  [*  Ann.  Ult.' 
ad  a.]. 

[A.D.  482.]  Quies  larlathi  tertii  episcopi  ['Ann.  Ult.'  ad  a.]. 
[A.D.  482.]  Bellum  Ocha  in  quo  cecidit  AiHll  M(olt).  [The  m  after 
Ailill  is  quite  clear  in  the  manuscript,  though  not  in  the  facsimile.  As  the 
latter  entry  is  identical  with  that  in '  Ann.  Ult.'  sub  a.  482  I  have  attached 
this  date,  whereas  the  dated  notice  above  of  the  same  event  is  in  Irish 
and  corresponds  to  the  entry  in  '  Ann.  Ult.'  sub  a.  483.] 

[A.D.  484  ?]    Lugaid  son  of  Loegaire  (reigned)  25  [xxu  MS.]  (years), 
till  he  fell  in  Achad  Forcha  ^  through  a  miracle  of  Patrick.     [Cp.  '  Annal& 
of  Tigernach  '  ad  ami.  508,  ed.  Stokes,  Bev.  Celt.  xvii.  126. 
[a.d.    ?    ]    Muridach  Mace  Eogain  moritur. 
[A.D.  490.]    Bellum  Cellosnaid  ['  Ann.  Ult.'  ad  a.]. 
[a.d.  493.]     Patricius  Scottorum  episcopus  (quievit). 
[a.d.  497.]     Cormac  primus  abbas  (quievit)  ['  Ann.  Ult.'  ad  a.]. 
[a.d.  500.]     Quies  Ibari  episcopi  ['Ann.  Ult.'  ad  a.]. 
dxxxiiii.     Murchertach  son  of  Ere  (reigned)  24  (years),  till  he  fell 
into  a  jar  of  wine  at  Clettech.     [In  dolio  pleno^  vino,  '  Ann.  Ult.'  a.d.  534. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Ailill  Molt,  the  marginal  number  is  the  date 
of  the  obit.     The  trace  of  a  fourth  unit,  very  indistinct,  may  be  detected 
in  the  manuscript.     This  notice,  and  that  of  Lugaid,  seem  to  imply  the 
dates  A.D.  509  for  Lugaid's  death  and  a.d.  510  for  Murchertach's  acces- 
sion.] 

[a.d.  513.]    Dubthach  abb(as)  Aird  Macha  quievit  [*  Ann.  Ult.'  ad  a.]. 
[a.d.  516.]     Bellum  Dromma  Dergaige  unde  campus  Mide  a  Lagni- 
nensibus  ablatus  est  ['  Ann.  Ult.'  ad  a.]. 

[a.d.  526  ?.]     Dormitatio  sanctae  Brigitae  [cp.  '  Ann.  Ult.'  ad  a.]. 
[a.d.  626.]     Ailill  i  abbas  Aird  Macha  (quievit)  [*  Ann.  Ult.'  ad  a.]. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  document,  which  consists 
largely,  though  not  exclusively,  of  obituary  dates,  may  explain  the 
interpolation  of  Secundinus  and  Patricius  senex  into  lists  of  the 
coarbs  of  Patrick,  such  as  that  in  the  *  Book  of  Leinster,'  f.  21  v°  C, 
and  the  others  given  by  Todd  ('  St.  Patrick,'  pp.  173  sqq.)  All  the 
ecclesiastics  whose  deaths  are  entered  down  to  the  year  a.d.  526  were, 
with  the  exception  of  these  two  and  St.  Bridget,  abbots  of  Armagh. 
We  can  therefore  easily  conceive  that  the  compiler  of  a  list  of 
coarbs,  working  from  such  a  chronological  breviary  as  this,  might 
have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  Secundinus  and 

*  Here  at  the  end  of  a  line  there  are  some  letters,  apparently  dmn. 
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Patricius  Senex  were,  like  Benignus  and  larlathus,  successors  of 
Patrick  at  Armagh.  The  author  of  the  document  was  guiltless 
of  this  error,  as  his  larlathi  tertii  episcopi  testifies. 

II. 
I  omitted  to  observe  one  interesting  source  of  which  Tirechan 
probably  availed  himself.  He  saw  inscribed  stones  near  Lake  Selce, 
in  cacuminibm  Selcae,  where  Patrick  and  his  companions  encamped 
et  posuerunt  sibi  stratum  et  sedem  inter  lapides  in  quibus  scripsit 
TTianus  sua  literas  quas  hodie  conspeximus  oculis  nostris.  Tirechan 
then  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  names  of  ten  clerics  and  two  women 
who  were  with  the  saint.  This  is  the  only  place  where  he  intro- 
duces a  list  like  this  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  (apart  from  the 
long  catalogue  of  bishops  and  others  whom  Patrick  ordained  in 
fol.  9  v),  and  the  question  arises,  from  what  source  did  he  elicit 
the  names  of  those  who  happened  to  be  with  Patrick  on  this 
occasion  ?  The  question  is  pertinent  and  cannot  be  set  aside, 
because  no  incident  involving  any  of  the  persons  recorded  to  have 
been  present  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  sojourn  at  Lake 
Selce,  and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  oral  tradition  should  have 
preserved  a  list  of  persons  who  merely  encamped  on  a  certain 
occasion  in  a  certain  place.  The  obvious  solution  is  that  Tirechan 
copied  the  names  which  he  gives  from  the  inscribed  stones  which 
he  saw ;  the  inscriptions  partly  at  least  consisted  of  these  names. 
The  explanations  and  descriptions  added  to  some  of  them  are 
manifestly  due  to  Tirechan  himself.  We  may  fairly  infer  from 
the  tabular  form  in  which  this  list  appears  in  the  Armagh  MS. 
that  the  names  were  written  in  tabular  form  in  Tirechan's  original 
manuscript,  in  the  order  in  which  he  found  them  on  the  stones. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  names  of  the  sisters  of  Felartus  were 
"not  inscribed  (as  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Tirechan  would  have 
copied  them) ;  they  may  have  been  described  as  II  sorores  Felarti. 
The  lines  which  concern  them  are  almost  illegible  in  the  manuscript, 
but  the  derived  passage  in  the  *  Tripartite  Life  '  (p.  108,  Rolls  ed.) 
enables  us  to  restore  as  follows  : — 

Felartus  episcopus  de  fuit  [in  insola] 

genere  aile[llo]  in  mari  [conmaicne] 

[et]  sorer  [eius]  quae  sic  vocat[ur  c]roch  cuile  ^ 

[et  altera]  sor[or  quae] 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasise  the  interest  and  importance 

*  The  editor  of  the  Tripartite  adds  another  name  [Bitheus']  to  the  list  of  clerics, 
inserting  it  before  Casil  Irre,  p.  108.  He  has  taken  this  from  Colgan,  Trias  Th. 
p.  136 ;  but  Casil  Irre  clearly  refers  to  the  connexion  of  Bronus  with  that  place  ;  see 
ib.  pp.  138,  140.  The  last  four  Hnes  of  fol.  12  v°  B  are  nearly  quite  illegible ;  the 
little  that  can  be  made  out  has  been  deciphered  by  Dr.  Gwynn  (as  above),  but  they 
can  be  restored  with  tolerable  certainty  from  the  Tripartite  Life,  p.  108. 
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of  this  passage.  It  contains  what  I  think  must  be  allowed  to  be 
an  unquestionably  genuine  record  of  the  existence  in  the  seventh 
century,  on  a  hill  near  Lake  Selce,  of  stones  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  Patrick  and  twelve  of  his  followers.  And  probability  is 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  assumption  that  these  inscriptions  were 
genuine,  and  were  actually  scored  by  Patrick  and  his  companions.^ 
When  we  come  to  consider  this  list  more  closely,  it  may  strike 
us  as  noteworthy  that  while  the  title  episcopus  is  added  to  the 
names  of  Bronus  and  Felartus  it  is  not  appended  to  that  of 
Sachellus,  who  was  also  a  bishop,  nor  to  that  of  Benignus  {heres 
Patricii).  Simi\sir\j  prespiter  is  attached  to  Bronachus,  but  not  to  the 
others  who  were  likewise  presbyters — namely,  Eodanus  (see  '  Trip.' 
p.  314,4),  Cassanus  (p.  349i9),  Lommanus,  and  Brocidius  (p.  3953 ,). 
This  observation  may  give  us  a  clue  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
names.  The  two  bishops  Bronus  and  Sachellus  come  first,  then 
follow  the  presbyters,  headed  by  Bronachus ;  but  the  title  episcopus 
which  is  attached  to  Bronus  is  not  repeated  with  Sachellus,  and 
prespiter,  which  designates  Bronachus,  is  left  to  be  understood  with 
the  names  of  his  fellow  priests.  It  may  be  inferred  that  Benignus, 
the  coarb  of  Patrick,  and  Felartus,  whose  names  occur  among  the 
presbyters,  held  that  rank  when  the  stones  were  inscribed,  and 
had  not  yet  been  ordained  bishops.  We  cannot  be  certain  that 
the  author  of  the  '  Tripartite  Life,'  part  2,  had  any  good  authority 
for  his  additional  statement  (p.  106)  that  Patrick  wrote  the  words 
lesus,  Salvator,  Soter  on  three  stones.  But  it  agrees  remarkably 
with  the  conjecture  which  the  foregoing  considerations  naturally 
suggest,  that  three  stones  were  inscribed,  on  one  of  which  Patricius 
Episcopus  appeared  alone.     On  a  second — 

Bronus  Episcopus 
Sachellus 

On  a  third — 

Bronachus  Prespiter  Benignus 

Rodanus  Benignus 

Cassanus  Felartus 

Brocidius  II  sorores  Felarti 
Lommanus 

III. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  withdraw  my  provisional  accept- 
ance of  the  suggestion  in  *  Tripartite,'  Rolls  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  312, 
note  1,  that  archiclocos  in  *  Cod.  Arm.'  f.  11  r°  B  is  equivalent  to 
apx^K\(i)iras.  Reflexion  has  convinced  me  that  this  assumption 
of  the  change  from  p  to  c  in  the  case  of  a  very  rare  if  not 
unique  loan-word,  such  as  this  would  be,  cannot  be  maintained. 

*  Tirechan's  scripsit  manus  sua  means  scripsit  manus  ipsius,  not  scripserunt 
mamis  ipsorum. 
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The  established  cases  of  this  change — chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
loan-words  which  came  into  Irish  through  Brythonic — do  not 
support  it.  The  true  solution  is  much  simpler.  The  second  c 
in  the  word  is  either  redundant^  or  a  mistake  for  I,  and  what 
Tirechan  wrote  was  archilocos  or  archillocos — that  is,  Archilochos, 
meaning  malignant  poets  or  satirists.  It  does  not  surprise  us  to 
find  ecclesiastical  communities  complaining  of  the  satirical  attacks 
of  the  poets  of  Ireland ;  but  in  this  context  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  speculate  whether  the  poets,  whose  cause  had  been  espoused  by 
Columba  at  the  council  of  Drumceatt,  had  supported  the  familia 
Columbaecille  in  some  quarrel  with  the  familia  Patricii.  The 
reference  to  the  Greek  poet  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  direct 
knowledge  of  Greek  literature  on  the  part  either  of  Tirechan  or  of 
Ultan,  from  whom,  we  may  suspect,  Tirechan  obtained  the  phrase  ; 
Horace's  Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iamho  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  it.  J.  B.  Bury. 


Two  Unpublished  Letters  of  Hadrian  //^  (i  155). 

The  following  two  letters  of  Pope  Hadrian  IV,  neither  of  which  is 
mentioned  in  Ja£fe  and  Wattenbach's  *  Regesta  Pontificum  Roma- 
norum,'  are  found  at  the  end  of  a  manuscript  of  '  Hegesippus  de 
Bello  ludaico,'  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved 
in  the  cathedral  library  at  Worcester  (Cod.  F.  30.) '  The  second 
of  them  is  written  in  a  more  formal  hand  than  the  other,  with 
elongated  letters  in  the  top  line.  I  owe  the  transcripts  to  the 
kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  S.  G.  Hamilton,  fellow  of  Hertford 
CoUege,  Oxford. 

In  the  first  letter,  announcing  his  election,  the  pope  already 
on  4  Feb.  1155  addresses  Archbishop  Theobald  as  legate;  in  the 
second,  dated  eighteen  days  later,  he  informs  the  archbishop  of 
York  and  the  people  of  the  English  provinces  generally  that  he 
has  appointed  Theobald  to  the  office  which  he  had  enjoyed  under 
Eugenius  III  and  Anastasius  IV.  His  silence  as  to  any  commis- 
sion from  their  predecessors  confirms  the  view  taken  by  Bishop 
Stubbs  ^  that  when  the  commission  held  by  Henry  of  Blois,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  lapsed  on  the  death  of  Innocent  II  in  1143,  it  was 
not  granted  to  Canterbury,  either  by  Celestine  II  or  Lucius  II,  as 
it   certainly  was  not  renewed  to  Winchester.^     This  letter  is  of 

*  To  intrude  a  letter  into  a  word  which  akeady  contains  the  same  letter  more  than 
once  is  a  natural  slip  for  a  copyist  to  make.  Thus  I  met  the  other  day  in  a  manu- 
script Corirpri  for  Coirpri. 

'  See  the  description  by  H.  SchenkI  in  the  SitzungsbericMe  des  philosophisch- 
historischen  Classe  der  kaiserliclien  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  cxxxix.  (1898),  9, 
p.  46  seq.,  for  a  reference  to  which  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Liebermann. 

*  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  §  380. 

»  John  of  Hexham,  contin.  of  Symeon  of  Durham,  §  17  (Opp.  ii.  316,  ed.  Arnold) 
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interest  as  supplying  the  only  known  documentary  evidence  of 
Theobald's  appointment  as  legate,  though  it  is  clear  that  he  held 
it  before  Lent  1151.'*  The  archbishop's  former  clerk,  Eoger  of 
Pont  I'Eveque,  who  was  consecrated  to  York,  10  Oct.  1154,  was 
at  Eome  in  the  early  part  of  1155,^  and  had  just  left  the  city 
when  the  second  letter  here  printed  was  despatched.  Possibly 
he  had  a  hand  in  bringing  about  the  arrangement.  The  contents 
of  the  letters  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  year  in  which  they  were 
written.  It  may  be  added  that  1155  was  the  only  year  in  which 
Hadrian  IV  was  at  St.  Peter's  in  February. 

Eeginald  L.  Poole. 

I.  To  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  announcing  his  Election 
to  the  Papacy.     4  Feb.  [1155.] 

Adrianus  episcopus  seruua  seruorum  dei  Uenerabili  fratri  T.  Cantua- 
riensi  archiepiscopo  apostolice  sedis  legato  salutem  et  apostolicam  bene- 
dictioneni.  Multis  et  uariis  negotiis  prepeditus  statum  matris  tue 
sacrosancte  ecclesie  ac  nostrum  fraternitati  tue  sicut  uoluimus  non 
potuimus  indicare.  Nunc  aufcem,  illius  gratia  respirantes  qui  nouit 
imperare  uentis  et  mari  et  nubilosum  tempus  conuertere  in  serenum, 
caritatem  tuam  tanto  duximus  de  statu  nostro  plenius  apostolicis  litteris 
instruendam,  quanto  et  antequam  ad  huius  essemus  dignitatis  culmen 
ex  diuino  iudicio  sublimati  et  de  statu  matris  tue  te  cognouimus  solli- 
citum  et  personam  nostram  speciali  afifectu  dilectionis  propensius 
adamare.  Nouerit  itaque  fraternitas  tua  quod,  predecessore  nostro  bone 
memorie  Anastasio  PP.  iij  nonis  decemb.  de  hac  luce  subtracto  et 
sequent!  die  in  Lateranensi  ecclesia  tumulato,  fratres  nostri  episcopi 
presbiteri  et  diaconi  cardinales  apud  ecclesiam  beati  Petri  apostolorum 
principis,  ad  quam  conueneramus,  de  antistitis  ceperunt  substitutione  *' 
conferre.  Cumque  inter  se  de  pontificis  electione  aliquamdiu  contulis- 
sent,  in  personam  tandem  nostram  insufiBcientem  tante  honeri  dignitatis 
et  nichil  tale  de  se  penitus  suspicantem  unanimiter  conuenerunt,  et 
nonis  decembribus  in  eadem  ecclesia  nobis  plenitudinem  officii  con- 
ferentes  ad  exhibendum  apostolorum  principis  ministerium  nos  in  eius 
gradus  eminentiam  posuerunt  ut  uniuersitati  fidelium  regiminis  officium 
compellamur  dependere  et  uicem  eius  qui  iam  regnat  in  cells  amminis- 
trare  debeamus''  in  terris.  In  eminentia  igitur  apostolice  sedis  et 
uniuersalis  ecclesie  diuina  disponente  dementia  constrictius  carum  te 
uolumus  inter  fratres  nostros  habere  et  quod  ad  honorem  tuum  et 
commisse  tibi  ecclesie  spectare  uiderimus,  in  quantum  secundum 
dominum  poterimus,  libenti  animo  adimplere.  Tua  igitur,  frater, 
intererit  ut  te  sacrosancte  Romane  ecclesie  ac  nobis  fidelem  atque 
deuotum,  sicut  hactenus  predecessoribus  nostris  fecisse  dinoseeris,  et 
etiam  nunc  temporis  plenum    rectitudine    exhibere,    quemadmodum    te 

Dr.  Bossier,  Kaiserin  Mathilde,  p.  396  (1897),  strangely  infers  from  this  passage  that 
the  legation  was  conferred  on  Theobald  in  1144. 

*  Miss  Norgate,  Angevin  Kings,  i.  380 ;  W.  Hunt,  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.  Ivi. 
114  seq. 

'  See  Hadrian's  letter  of  27  Feb.,  Epist.  xx.  (Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  clxxxviii.  1391). 

*  MS.  '  substitutionem.'  '  MS.  '  debemus.' 

VOL.  XVII. — NO.  LXVIII.  Z  Z 
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facturum  credimus  et  speramus.  Sicut  enim  fraternitatem  tuam  pro- 
pensiori  nos  affectu  caritatis  diligimus  sic  et  tu  nobis  debes  et  ecclesie 
Romane  fideliter  et  denote  adherers. 

Data  Rome  apud  sanctum  Petrum  pr.  nonas  febr. 

II.  To  Boger,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Prelates  and  others  in  the 
Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  notifying  the  Appointment  of 
Archbishop  Theobald  as  Legate.  22  Feb.  [1155.] 
Adrianus  episcopus  seruus  seruorum  dei  Venerabilibus  patribus  Rogerio 
Eboracensi  archiepiscopo  et  uniuersis  episcopis  et  dilectis  filiis  abbatibus, 
prioribus,  aliisque  prelatis  ecclesiarum,  Comitibus,  Baronibus,  et  ceteris 
dei  fidelibus  per  Cantuariensem  et  Eboracensem  provincias  constitutis 
salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem.  Cum  uniuersalis  ecclesie  regimen, 
licet  non  suffragantibus  meritis,  deo  (prout  ipsi  placuit)  disponente  sus- 
cepimus,  per  universum  ecclesie  corpus  considerationis  nostre  aciem 
extendere  nos  oportet,  et  iuxta  prophete  uocem*  euellenda  euellere, 
destruenda  destruere,  et  que  plantanda  fuerint,  domino  cooperante, 
plantare.  Hoc  autem  quando,  uel  multiplicitate  negotiorum  uel  remotione 
obsistente  terrarum  uel  quibusdam  aliis  obcausis  intercurrentibus,  in 
propria  persona  semper  adimplere  non  possumus,  uiros  discretos  ac 
prouidos  et  plenos  spiritu  dei,  sicut  antecessores  nostri  fecisse  noscuntur, 
ubi  expedit  in  partem  nostre  soUicitudinis  aduocamus  et  uices  nostras  eis 
committimus  exsequendas,  Vt  nobis  aut  per  nos  aut  per  legatos  nostros 
universum  agrum  dominicum  quantum  gratia  divina  donauerit  imbre 
apostolico  irrigantibus  et  ad  refocilandas  esurientium  animas  panem 
propositionis  in  dominica  mensa  frangentibus,  in  improperium  nostrum 
dici  non  possit  quod  in  Sacra  Scriptura  dicitur  per  prophetam  Paruuli 
petierunt  panem  et  non  erat  qui  frangeret  eis.^  Sane  felicis  memorie 
P.P.  Eugenius  et  Anastasius  antecessores  nostri,  ne  unquam  uobis 
apostolice  prouisionis  cura  deesset,  uices  suas  in  partibus  uestris  venera- 
bili  fratri  nostro  T.  Cantuariensi  archiepiscopo  commiserunt  et  per  eum 
apostolatus  sui  curauerunt  ministerium  exhibere,  exigente  siquidem  hoc  et 
communi  regni  vestri  utilitate  et  ipsius  fratris  nostri  prudentia,  cuius  ita 
constantiam  probatam  habuerunt  et  mores,  ut  eum  ad  uices  apostolicas 
exhibendas  tam  scientie  quam  uirtutis  suffragio  iudicarent.  Ad  eorum 
autem  exemplum  nos  et  ei  uices  nostras  per  regnum  uestrum  duximus 
indulgendas,  tanto  itaque  confidentes  quanto  de  prudentia,  moribus,  et 
constantia  eius  certiora  experimenta  tenemus  Cui  plenariam  dedimus 
potestatem  et  concilia  cum  expedire  uiderit  celebrandi  et  nice  nostra  inter 
uos  corrigendi"^  que  corrigenda  fuerint,  cooperante  autem  domino  statu- 
endi. "  Per  presentia  itaque  scripta  universitati  uestre  mandamus  quatenus 
ei  sicut  legato  nostro  reuerentiam  honorem  et  obedientiam  humiliter 
conferatis.  Ad  presentiam  eius  cum  ipse  uos  uocauerit  accedatis,  et  que 
salubriter  in  uos  constituerit  irrefragabiliter  obseruetis,  Vt  studio  et  soUi- 
citudini  eius  uestra  concurrents  obedientia,  eradicentur  uitia,  inserantur 
uirtutes,  et  status  ecclesiarum  in  melius  donante  domino  proueatur. 
Dat'  Rome  apud  Scm  Petrum  viii  kl.  Marcij. 

»  Jerem  i.  10.  »  Lam.  iv.  4.  '»  MS.  '  corrigiendi.' 

"  MS.  '  stadtuendi.'  The  sentence  is  imperfect ;  in  a  similar  letter  of  7  Oct.  1155, 
concerning  the  legation  of  the  archbishop  of  Treves,  the  phrase  is  '  quaecunque  fuerint 
corrigenda  corrigere  et  quae  ordinanda  viderit  ordinare  '  (Epist.  Ixxi.  p.  1438J. 
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A  London  Municipal  Collection  of  the  Reign  of  John. 

PAET    II. 

XVIII. 

At  the  foot  of  f.  113  a  the  writer  reverts  to  French  and  to  the  laws 
of  London.  He  begins,  *  De  plaiz  de  corune,'  and  under  that  head 
gives  the  account  of  the  '  Lex  Magna  '  and  of  the  choice  of  the  thirty- 
six  compurgators  which  is  found  in  the  •'  Liber  Albus  '  ^  and  need 
not  be  reprinted  here.  It  is  the  justiciar  (Za  Justise)  ^  who  is  to 
order  the  arrangements ;  the  thirty-six,  says  our  writer,  should  not 
be  chosen  by  sheriff  or  chamberlain,  but  by  the  lyrucVhommes  or 
men  of  the  town,  eighteen  compurgators  from  either  side  the 
Walbrook.  This  passage,  with  its  reference  to  the  London  justiciar, 
seems  to  date  from  the  end  of  Henry  I's  reign  or  from  that  of 
Stephen.^  If  the  accused  cannot  produce  his  compurgators  at  the 
fortnightly  law-day,  he  may  tell  the  sheriff  of  this  three  days  before- 
hand. The  end  is  in  both  manuscripts  imperfect :  we  are  told  in 
the  *  Liber  Albus '  that  then  by  this  showing  and  by  the  witness 
of  the  sheriff  he  is  to  be  awarded  le  fit  etc.  According  to  our 
manuscript  it  is  le  fu  et  V — ,  possibly  the  ordeal  of  fire  or  water. 
The  three  days'  notice  to  the  sheriff  and  his  witness  may  have  saved 
the  offender  from  immediate  loss  of  life  or  member,  and  have  given 
him  the  chance  of  the  ordeak^ 

Both  versions  then  point  out  that  the  *  Grant  Lai '  is  for  great 
matters  only,  as  (in  an  appeal)  for  a  man's  death  with  secta — that  is, 
with  hue  and  cry  and  witness,  or  open  hamsoken  and  vis  ('  Liber 
Albus '  huys)  depeciez  et  decopez  et  suite  etplaies  aperies.  The  *  Leges 
Henrici,'  80,  11,  describe  hamsocna  as  covering  in  portam  colpus. 

The  '  law '  of  eighteen  men  ^  (or  rather  eighteen  oaths,  for, 
according  to  the  older  statement,  three  of  the  oaths  are  the 
accused's,  and  possibly  the  five  compurgators  swear  thrice)  leads 
only  to  '  mercy  ' — that  is,  to  the  were  of  100s.  In  that  case  the 
accused  swears  three  times  '  dunt  li  engleis  lapelent  threfa[ljd  od  '  ^ 
— to  swear  three  times,  each  time  himself  the  sixth.^ 

'  Vol.  i.  pp.  110-1.     The  Liber  Albus,  with  its  numbered  chapters,  is  calculated  to 
mislead  the  unwary  into  overlooking  its  various  dates  and  sources. 

2  The  Liber  Albus  alternates  between  'justise'  and  'justices,'  but  the  Additional 
MS.  has  always  '  justise.' 

^  See  Round,  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  pp.  365,  373,  on  the  dates  of  the  justioiarship. 

''  John  Viel  failed  in  1174  at  the  ordeal  of  water. 

5  The  Liber  Albus,  ^.  58,  restricts  the  '  Lex  Media  '  to  mayhem. 

«  The  passage  is  spoiled  in  Liber  Albus,  p.  Ill,  by  a  full  stop  between  'threfald' 
and  '  od.' 

•  Also  according  to  the  Instituta  Cnuti  the  threefold  oath  is  that  of  a  man  and 
five  compurgators  (Liebermann,  in  Trans.  B.  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  vii.  95-6). 

z  z  2 
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*  If  the  king  sues  against  a  man  a  plea  of  the  crown  without 
an  appellor  (clamif),  on  the  ground  of  suspicion,  the  accused  defends 
himself  with  six  compurgators  (himself  the  seventh),  and  if  he  fails 
he  is  to  be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  appellor  against  him. 

XIX. 

Here  the  French  chapters  and  Latin  chapters,  already  printed  in 
the  *  Liber  Albus,'  ^  begin.  These  Latin  clauses  show  the  influence 
of  the  legislative  changes  of  Henry  II.  They  give  the  procedure 
when  a  man  is  found  dead  in  the  city.  The  sheriff  is  to  inquire  per 
visnetum  and  attach  the  accused ;  if  there  is  an  appeal  of  homicide, 
pledges  must  be  found  for  the  prosecution,  or  there  is  no  attach- 
ment of  the  accused ;  the  usual  burghal  franchise,  the  right  of  the 
accused  to  find  pledges,  even  where  the  charge  is  one  of  murder,  is 
allowed  :  the  pledges  of  the  accused  are  quit  should  he  die  before 
the  plea  is  heard ;  ^^  if,  living,  he  fails  to  appear  in  due  course,  he 
is  outlawed  in  the  folkmoot. 

Disseisin  is  then  discussed.  If  any  allege  disseisin  without 
judgment,  as  of  fee,  the  sheriff  by  judgment  ought  to  bring  together 
the  alderman  (of  the  ward)  and  the  neighbours,  and  inquire  on  oath 
whether  there  has  been  disseisin  without  judgment.  If  they  affirm 
the  fact,  the  sheriff  upon  their  verdict  restores  the  disseised  to  his 
seisin,  and  the  disseisor  is  put  under  pledge  till  the  pleas  of  the 
crown.  But  when  the  assize  was  made  in  the  realm  by  the  lord 
king  (Henry  II),  concerning  the  recognition  of  (novel)  disseisin 
(1166),  the  manner  of  the  aforesaid  inquest  (fresh  force)  was 
explained  to  the  king  and  his  justices,  and  it  pleased  them  and  they 
allowed  the  citizens  to  have  it,  although  sometimes  by  force  and 
the  justices'  desire,  the  recognition  was  taken  at  the  Tower.  After 
it  was  explained  (again),  they  allowed  the  citizens  to  have,  as  they 
wished,  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  city. 

Next  is  claimed  for  London  the  rule  that  in  charges  of  robbery, 
breach  of  the  peace,  &c.,  the  defendant  must  deny  the  charge 
at  once  before  taking  counsel,  but  in  an  appeal  of  *  tollage '  (toll 
withheld  ?),  before  the  sheriff,  if  the  accused  does  not  deny  '  tollage ' 
under  that  name,  although  he  may  otherwise  deny  the  charge  word 
for  word,  he  shall  be  in  the  sheriff's  mercy,  because  he  did  not 
deny  *  tollage.'  Here  was  a  nice  opportunity  for  catching  foreigners 
out  by  a  trifling  slip  in  pleading. 

Finally  it  is  recorded  that  pledges,  in  matters  which  belong  to 

*  '  Liber  Horn,'  f.  256,  has  this  French  passage  and  the  Latin  passages  which 
follow. 

•  Pp.  112-7.  The  French  chapters  of  the  Add.  MS.  lack  the  Latin  headings  given 
to  them  in  Liher  Alhiis,  xlvii.-xlix.  The  Latin  chapters  are  headed  as  in  Liber  Albus  ; 
the  speUing  of  the  Add.  MS.  is  more  archaic. 

'•  This  liberty  was  claimed  in  1243  (Liber  de  Ant.  Leg.  p.  9). 
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the  crown,  if  they  fail  to  produce  the  accused,  are  adjudged  each  a 
sa  were,^^  i.e.  are  in  mercy  to  the  sum  of  100s.  The  accused,  it  is 
repeated,  is  outlawed  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  and 
statutes  of  the  city  {i.e.  in  folkmoot) . 

Following  what  was  afterwards  a  very  favourite  custom  with 
the  Gildhall  compilers,  the  abstract  statements  of  privilege  are 
illustrated  by  concrete  examples.  Eiley  has  attempted  to  fit  these 
into  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  his  identifications 
can  be  easily  disproved. 

In  Haverhill's  ward  (custodia)  Louis  the  goldsmith  killed  his 
wife  and  took  sanctuary,  and  by  leave  of  the  justices  he  abjured  the 
realm.  Afterwards  the  plea  came  on  at  the  pleas  of  the  crown, 
and  the  justices  asked  who  were  his  pledges  ?  Some  said  they 
should  be  amerced  because  they  could  not  produce  him,  and  dis- 
cussion arose.  Simon  de  Pateshulle  urged  against  Eichard  de 
Heriet  that  the  pledges  were  quit. 

Eiley  observes  that  William  de  Haverhill  was  appointed  one  of 
the  custodians  of  the  city  in  1247,  but  the  mention  of  the  justice 
Eichard  de  Heriet  shows  that  the  record  must  date  before  1208, 
the  year  of  his  death,  and  that  Simon  de  Pateshulle  must  be  the 
justice  who  died  about  1217.  Haverhill  may  either  be  Thomas  '"^ 
or  William  ^^  de  Haverhill,  who  were  both  aldermen  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Next  comes  a  legal  opinion  of  the  justice  Eichard  de  Heriet ;  he 
says  that  none  of  a  foreign  fee  privileged  with  jurisdiction,  defeudo  '* 
libero  foraneo,  can  hold  a  court  or  make  judgment  with  less  than 
twelve  free  men,  '  and  they  ought  to  carry  the  record  {luarentizare) 
before  the  justices  and  elsewhere,'  If  the  plea  be  pleaded  with 
fewer  it  is  of  no  value.  This  doctrine  may  have  served  to  crush 
the  jurisdiction  of  some  sokes  within  the  city  which  were  '  foreign  ' 
to  its  jurisdiction. 

If  a  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  no  we  are  acting  contrary  to  our 
liberties,  as  of  writs  sent  by  the  king  or  the  justices,  which  might  be 
contrary  to  the  liberty,  and  yet  might  be  received  and  acted  upon  by  us, 
as  in  the  case  of  Eichard  fitz  John  and  Robert  fitz  Simon,' -^  the 
answer  should  be  that  nothing  has  been  done  contrary  to  the  liberty  of 
the  city. 

The  writer  urges  that  an  individual  may  on  occasion  renounce  a 
liberty  without  injury  to  other  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
liberty,  and  he  instances  the  duel.'*^ 

"  See  Dr;  Liebermann's  interesting  comment,  Leges  Angl.  p.  73. 
'2  As  above,  p.  506,  n.  139. 

'^  St.  Paul's  Chapter  Library;  Ninth  Report  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  app.  i.  p.  21,  no. 
1528. 

'^  The  word  is  omitted  in  Liber  Albiis,  p.  116. 

'*  Liber  Albus  lias  llichard  fitz  Simon  and  no  second  name. 

'"  Our  MS.  gives  an  example  below,  xxiv.  [Liber  Albus,  p.  109.) 
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XX. 

On  f.  117  the  names  of  the  justices  upon  a  northern,  midland, 
and  eastern  counties  eyre  are  given,  together  with  the  articles  of 
their  inquiry,  which  the  '  Liber  Albus '  has  copied,  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  London.^'  The  eyre  is  shown  by  the  names  of  the  justices 
to  be  that  of  1208-9  :  '^  one  of  the  articles  of  inquiry  is  into  the 
deficiency  (lacum)  of  the  tax  of  a  thirteenth  (1207).  As  the 
articles  may  be  found  printed  in  the  *  liiber  Albus,'  I  need  give  here 
only  the  names  of  justices,  and  the  counties  to  which  they  were 
allotted.  Hitherto  the  facts  have  been  ascertainable  only  from  a 
laborious  analysis  of  the  fines. 

F.  117.  Capitula  Domini  Begis  per  Cursum  Errantium  lusticiariorum. 

Hec  sunt  capitula  domini  regis  per  cursum  errantium  lusticiariorum 
in  Euerwicsyre,  Northumberlandsyre,  Cumberland,  Westmeriland,  Lai- 
cestre.  Hii  sunt  ibi  iusticiarii — Adam'  de  Porz,  Symon  de  PateshuU, 
Robertus  de  Perci,  Radulfua  Hareng,  Alex,  de  Peute,  ^^  H[enricus] 
filius  Herui,  Godefridus  de  Insula. 

Alii  in  Lincolnesyre,  in  Cantebrigesyre,  in  Huntindunesyre,  in 
Northfolke,  et  Suthfolke — Gerardus  de  Kanuille,  Willelmus  de  Hunting- 
feld,  Eogerus  de  Tooigni,  Jakes  de  Poterne,  Eustace  de  Faukenberge, 
Walterus  de  Creping',  Robertus  de  Mariscis,^"  Willelmus  de  Furneus. 

Alii  in  Notinghamsyre,  Derebi,  Warewic,  Slopesyre,  Stafford — 
Willelmus  de  Aubeni,  Radulfus  de  Ardene,  Robertus  de  Berkelay, 
Johannes  de  Gestrung',  H[enricus]  de  Punt  Audemer. 

XXI. 

On  f.  118  b  is  the '  Constitutio  et  Ponderatio  Pauls,'  made  on  a 
Monday  at  the  Gildhall,  directing  that  when  wheat  is  sold  at 
4Q{d.),  and  inferior  wheat  (aliud)  at  dScl.  (a  quarter),  then  the  half- 
penny wastel  loaf  should  be  equal  to  60s.  in  weight,  and  the  half- 
penny brown  loaf  (hisus)  equal  to  9  marks  in  weight.^'  This 
supplements  the  scale  of  the  '  bakers  of  Henry  II,'  ^^  who  laid 
down  no  rule  for  wastel,  did  not  reckon  the  price  of  inferior 
wheat,  and  did  not  measure  by  the  mark  but  by  (Danish)  shillings 
of  20  lorres  (meaning  20rf.  to  the  or). 

At  the  same  time  it  was  provided  that  a  master  carpenter, 
master  mason,  and  master  tiler  should  take  2d.  a  day  with  food  or 
4d.  without :  servers  (minores)  l^d.  with  food  or  Sd.  without  ; 
master  thatchers  the  same,  their  servers  Id.  with  food  or  26?.  with- 
out, and  so  on  till  Easter.^'     The  scale  is  lower  than  that  of 

"  Cap.  Ixii.  p,  117,  following  on  my  section  xix.  For  '  De  dominationibus  '  read 
'  De  dominabus,'  as  in  Add.  MS.  14252. 

'*  Hunter,  Fines,  i.  Ivi.  '"  Poynton.  ^o  Aumari. 

*'  Printed  in  Cunningham,  Growth  of  Eiigl.  Indtistry,  i.  501. 

=«  Ibid,  from  f.  85  b  of  this  MS. 

*'  Printed  ibid.  p.  501,  '  De  condicione  operariorum.' 
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1212,^^  after  the  fire,  which  gave  carpenters,  masons,  and  tilers  Sd. 
and  food  or  4^rf.  without,  but  left  the  servers  as  above.  As,  by 
order  of  1212,  there  was  to  be  no  thatching,  thatchers  are  omitted 
in  the  later  ordinance. 

XXII. 

On  f.  119  a  the  compiler  returns  to  his  principal  theme,  the 
customs  and  liberties  of  the  city  of  London.  Under  the  head 
*  Quedam  Civitatis  Consuetudines  sine  Libertates  '  (partly  printed 
by  Dr.  Cunningham)  he  gives  in  fifteen  Latin  paragraphs  another 
and  fuller  account  of  the  franchises,  some  of  which  he  has 
already  dealt  with  in  viii.,  that  *  Libertas  Civitatum'  or  'Libertas 
Londoniensis,'  as  it  should  be  called,  which  is  generally  found 
in  connexion  with  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  in  that 
connexion  is  printed  by  Thorpe  and  Schmid  in  nine  paragraphs. 
The  *  Libertas '  will  be  treated  by  Dr.  Liebermann  in  his  '  Gesetze 
der  Angelsachsen,'  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  here  to  do 
more  than  give  this  version  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  '  Quedam 
Civitatis  Consuetudines'  (which  we  will  call  the  'Consuetudines'), 
where  the  one  group  throws  light  on  the  other.  The  '  Consuetu- 
dines '  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  date  than  the  *  Libertas,'  which 
Dr.  Liebermann  ascribes  to  1120-50,  for  the  *  Consuetudines  '  show 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Henry  II's  charter  of  1155.^^  Those 
clauses,  however,  which  are  found  only  in  the  Add.  MS.  bear 
marks  of  a  higher  antiquity. 

Clause  §  4  is  specially  valuable,  as  it  names  the  iusticia,  pre- 
ferring that  form  to  the  modernised  iiisticiarius,^  and  its  original 
must  date  from  the  close  of  Henry  I's  or  from  Stephen's  reign.^' 
In  clauses  §  11  (/)  and  §  14  (a)  the  word  iustic'  may  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  expanded  iusticia. 


*  Consuetudines ' 
(/.119  a). 

§  1.  Nemo 
quimanetiaciui- 
tate  extra  placi- 
tabit  nisi  de 
terris  foraneis  et 
que  terre  non 
pertinent  ad  ciui- 
tatem,  exceptis 
seruientibus 
regis  et  mone- 
tariis. 


Charter  of  H.  II 
(1155). 

Nullus  eorum 
placitet  extra 
mures  civitatis 
Lond'  de  ullo 
placito  preter 
placita  de  tenuris 
exterioribus,  ex- 
ceptis monetariis 
etministris  meis. 


Charter  of  H.  I 
(1130-5). 

Gives  non 
placitabunt  extra 
mures  civitatis 
pro  ullo  placite. 


'  Libertas.' 

§  3.  Sciendum 
itaque  est  qued 
ciuis  Lund' 

extra  ciuitatis 
mures  uersus  re- 
gem  nee  uersus 
alium  placitare 
debet. 


-*  Cust.  p.  86,  and  no.  xxxn.  in  our  MS. 

^*  Mr.  Kound  says  that  the  date  is  limited  virtually  to  1155  {Oeoffrey  de  Mande- 
ville,  p.  367,  n.  4). 

^°  Liebermann,  Leges  Angl.  p.  72.  '^^  See  above,  note  3. 
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'  Gonsitetudines ' 
(/.119  a). 

§  2.  Homo 
ciuitatis,  qui  ad 
libertatem  est, 
duellum  non 
faciet. 


Charter  of  II.  II 
(1155). 

•  .  .  et  quod 
nuUus  faciat  bel- 
lum  [duellum  in 
'  Liber  Eubeus']. 


Charter  of  H.  I         '  Libertas.' 
(1130-5). 

et         nullus  §  10.  ^^  Ciues 

eorum         faciat    vero     Lundonie 
bellum.  non  faciunt 

bellum  nee  ire 
debent  in  ex- 
pedicione  nauali 
uel  terestri  (terr' 
in  Horn),  quia 
liberi  et  quieti 
sunt  ab  omni 
exercitu :  ser- 
uare  debent  ciui- 
tatem  sicut  refu- 
gium  et  propug- 
naculum  regni. 
Omnes  (enim, 
adds  Horn)  ibi 
refugium  et 

egressumhabent. 
§  2a  30  Scien- 
dum item  est 
quod  homo  qui 
de  curia  sit  regis 
uel  baronum  in 
domo  alicuius 
ciuis  Lund'  vi  vel 
liberacione  vel 
consuetudine  nisi 
gratis  hospitis 
hospitari  non 
debet. 

§  4.  Peculiar  to  the  '  Consuetudines  '  is  a  passage  which  directs 
that  no  one  caught  in  crime  or  having  pleaded  guilty  can  appeal  a 
man  of  the  city  if  the  citizen  be  of  good  testimony ;  a  citizen  need 
not  answer  such  a  man  in  anything,  but  the  justiciar,  if  he  wish, 
can  compel  him  (the  citizen)  to  the  oath,  himself  the  seventh  hand. 
Accusation  by  a  man  without  lawful  value  is  valueless,  but  the  crown 
has  the  privilege  not  to  need  witnesses  or  suitors  of  accusation. 

■■'^  '  Libeitas '  §  10  is  not  given  in  Thorpe  and  Schmid,  because  it  is  not  in  MS. 
Harl.  746.  It  is  found  as  the  last  of  the  '  libertates  '  in  our  Add.  MS.,  f.  105  a  b  (see 
viii.,  above),  and  likewise  in  the  'Liber  Horn,'  f.  230b.  Numerous  examples  of  the 
English  burgesses'  freedom  from  the  '  expeditio '  will  be  found  in  my  '  Laws  of 
Breteuil '  (in  this  Eeview,  xv.  511).  The  Londoners  were  privileged  by  a  charter  of 
Edward  III  '  quod  non  distringantur  ad  proficiscendum  seu  mittendum  in  guerram 
extra  civitatem  predictam '  [Albus,  p.  146).  Cf.  too  '  Leges  Will.,'  art.  x.,  '  Lend,  retr.' 
11 ;  Liebermann,  Leges  Angl.  p.  35. 

'^^  Coi-r.  from  sokene. 

="'  The  passage  is  fully  discussed  in  Liebermann,  Leges  Angl.  pp.  72-3. 


§  3.  Nemo 
infra  muros  ciui- 
tatis vel  port- 
sokne  ^^  hospitari 
[debet]  libera- 
cione marescalli 
uel  ui  alicuius 
nisi  sponte  uolu- 
erit. 


Infra  muros 
nemo  capiat  hos- 
pitium  per  vim 
vel  per  libera- 
cionem  mares- 
calli. 


Et  infra  mu- 
ros civitatis  nul- 
lus hospitetur, 
neque  de  mea 
familia  neque  de 
alia  nisi  alicui 
hospitium  libere- 
tur. 
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NuUus  scelere  comprehensus  uel  confitens  potest  appellare  hominem 
de  ciuitate  si  tanien  boni  testimonii  sit,  nee  ei  in  aliquo  respondeat,  sed 
iustitia,^^  si  uoluerit,  eum,  se  septima  manu,  sacramento  constringere 
potest. 

§  5.  The  next  passage  likewise  is  peculiar  to  the  Add.  MS.,  and 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  there  given  is  hard  to  understand.  I 
owe  to  Dr.  Liebermann's  kindness  the  suggested  interpretation. 
London  citizens  may  not  adjudge  trial  by  battle,  but  where  a  duel 
case  arises  between  foreigners  (non-Londoners)  or  between  in- 
dwellers  who  are  not  franchised,  they  must  send  for  Tower  men  (?) 
or  knights  of  the  county  to  act  as  doomsmen  and  to  adjudge  duel. 

Ciues  duellum  non  indicant  in  ciuitate  sed  uicecomes  mandet  pro 
twrensibus®^  uel  militibus  de  comitatu  ad  iudicandum  duellum,  si  in 
ciuitate  euenerit  de  forensibus,  uel  de  illis  qui  ad  legem  ciuitatis  [non 
pertinent,  quoddam  placitum  ^^]  ubi  duellum  sit  et  pertineat.  Propterea 
etiam  ciues  duellum  non  iudicent,  quia  duellum  f acere  non  debent. 

§  6.  If  a  foreigner  (a  man  not  privileged  with  the  London 
liberties)  impleads  a  franchised  Londoner,  he  cannot  prove  against 
him  by  '  foreigners '  alone — presumably  by  foreign  witnesses  (or 
oath-helpers) — unless  one  of  the  witnesses  be  of  the  city ;  and  if 
a  franchised  Londoner  impleads  a  foreigner  who  is  not  of  the  city, 
nor  has  land  therein,  he  cannot  prove  against  him  with  witnesses, 
unless  one  of  them  be  of  the  county  in  which  he  (the  foreigner) 
dwells.     The  passage  is  peculiar  to  the  Add.-  MS. 

3^  Si  quis  forensis  hominem  ciuitatis  implacitauerit,  non  poterit 
comprobare  eum  per  forenses  [testes]  nisi  alter  de  ciuitate  sit :  et  si 
homo  ciuitatis  forensem  implacitauerit,  qui  [de]  ciuitate  non  sit,  neque 
in  ea  terram  habeat,  cum  testibus  eum  probare  non  poterit,  nisi  alter  sit 
de  comitatu  in  quo  manet. 

§  7.  The  next  item,  peculiar  to  this  manuscript,  stands  in  what 
may  be  a  garbled  form.  A  lawful  man  coming  to  the  city  from 
without,  if  he  dwells  for  a  year  and  a  day  quit  of  any  claim,  shall 
not  answer  the  claimant  who  enters  his  claim  after  that  time,  but 
remain  in  the  liberty  of  the  city.  For  legalis  homo  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  the  original  read  villanus,  and  that  the  calumpnia 
should  be  a  lord's  claim  to  his  services.  As  it  stands  the  London 
rule  is  wholly  exceptional.  In  all  likelihood  the  settling  of  villani 
in  the  city  was  discouraged  by  the  time  these  customs  were 
written.  Possibly  the  passage  may  mean  that  foreign  jurisdiction 
is  excluded,  and  that  free  vassals  need  not  reply  to  outside  claims. 

^'  The  word  is  written  in  full. 
^^  MS.  '  fensibus.' 

^'  No  space  is  left  vacant  in  the  MS.,  but  apparently  a  line  must  have  been  slipped, 
of  which  the  words  supplied  pretend  only  to  represent  the  sense. 
'*  Given  by  Dr.  Cunningham,  op.  cit.  i.  541. 
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(F.  119  b).  Si  legalis  homo  de  foris  in  ciuitatem  uenerit  et  per  annum 
et  diem  unum  absque  calumpnia  ibidem  manserit,  calumpniatori  non 
respondeat,  sed  ad  libertatem  ciuitatis,  si  uoluerit,  remaneat. 


'  Consuetudines.^ 

§8. 

Vicecomes  ciuitatis 
pecuniam  alicuius  reti- 
nere  uel  disturbare  non 
presumat,  nisi  iudicio 
uel  per  consideracionem 
ciuium,^^  nee  debet  ali- 
quem  in  sokna  ma- 
nentem  ad  regis  placita 
inuitare  uel  iusticiam 
de  eo  facere,  donee 
custos  sokne  in  qua 
manserit  ei  ^''  defecerit 
in  recto  tenendo,  nisi 
forsitan  reum  in 
sokna  regis  manentem 
et  aperte  forisfacien- 
tem  inueniat. 


*  Libertas,'  §  4. 
Add.  MS.,  f.  104  6. 

Vicecomes  ciuitatis 
pecuniam  alicuius  reti- 
nere  vel  disturbare  non 
presumat,  nee  debet 
aliquem  in  soccha 
manentem  ad  regis 
placita  inuitare  vel  ius- 
ticiam de  eo  facere, 
donee  custos  illius 
socce  in  qua  manserit 
de  recto  tenendo  vice- 
comiti  defecerit,  nisi 
eum  in  regis  socca 
aperte  et  patenter  f ore- 
facientem  inuenerit. 


'  Libertas,'  §  4. 
•  Liber  Horn,'  f.  230. 

Vicecomes  ciuitatis 
pecuniam  alicuius  re- 
tinere  vel  disturbare 
[non]  presumat,  nee 
debet  aliquem  in  socna 
alicuius  manentem  ad 
regia  placita  inuitare 
uel  iusticiam  de  ipso 
facere,  donee  custos 
illius  socne  in  qua 
manserit  de  recto 
tenendo  partibus  uel 
parti  defecerit,  nisi 
eum  uiceeomes  in 
regia  socna  aperte  et 
patenter  forisfacien- 
tem  inuenerit. 


§§  9,  10.  The  first  of  the  next  two  rules  admits  the  right  of  the 
London  citizen  who  desires  to  sell  his  land  on  account  of  his 
poverty  to  do  so  in  defiance  of  his  heirs,  unless  they  choose  to  exer- 
cise a  right  of  pre-emption.  It  is  the  Germanic  Retractsrecht  or 
French  retrait  lignage.  The  idea  that  *  urgent  necessity  '  should 
compel  the  sale  is  sometimes  combined  with  the  clause  defining  the 
retrait,  as  in  the  Manchester  charter  and  the  far  earlier  charters  of 
Bury,  Tewkesbury,  and  Cardiff.  The  Tewkesbury  clause  requires 
the  heir  to  provide  for  the  burgess's  needs,  and  so  prevent  the  sale. 

Item  burgensis,  paupertate  compulsus  burgagium  suum  vendere  vel 
invadiare,  primo  debet  convenire  heredem  suum,  secundo  et  tercio,  et 
dicere  ei  quod  inveniat  sibi  neeessaria.  Si  autem  noluerit,  de  burgagio 
suo  voluntatem  suam  faciat. 

The  Cardiff  clause  is  more  precise. 

Et  si  contingeret  quod  si  [sic]  quis  eorum  depauperaretur  per  quod 
oporteret  ipsum  burgagium  suum  vendere,  primo  peteret  a  proximo  sibi 
hereditarie  successuro  coram  vicinis  suis  per  tres  vices  necessaria  sua 
in  victu  et  vestitu  pro  status  sui  exigencia,  quod  si  sibi  facere  noluerit, 
liceret  ^^  ei  burgagium  suum  pro  voluntate  sua  vendere  imperpetuum  sine 
calumpnia. 

The  vagueness  of  the  London  ad  concessum  ipsiiis,  instead  of 
some  more  explicit  rule  that  the  heir  must  give  as  much  for  the 
land  as  a  would-be  purchaser  who  is  not  the  heir  (as  at  Bury  St. 

**  Clearly  a  later  addition.  ^s  ^^  gj_  37  j^g^  .  liceretque.' 
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Edmund's)    seems  an  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the  London 
rule. 

The  *  year  and  day  '  period  of  limitation  is  curiously  restricted 
in  the  version  of  the  *  Libertas  '  as  holding  good  only  against 
claimants  dicelUng  in  the  city  who  fail  to  enter  their  claim. 


'  Consuetudines.' 

§  9.  Ciuis  Lond' 
si  pro  inopia  terram 
suam  uendere  uoluerit, 
nee  filii  nee  parentes 
eius  ei  uetare  possunt, 
nisi  earn  ad  conces- 
sum  ipsius  mercari 
uoluerint. 

§  10.  Ciuis  Lend' 
si  terrain  aliquam  per 
annum  et  diem  unum 
sine  calumpnia  tenu- 
erit,  alicui  respondere 
non  debet,  nisi  ca- 
lumpniator  infra  eta- 
tem  vel  in  languore 
uel  extra  terram  fuerit, 
uel  incarceratus.^^ 


'  Libertas;  §§  6,  7. 
Add.  MS.,  f.  105  a. 

Ciuis  iterum 

Lund'  si  pro  inopia 
terram  suam  venun- 
dare  uoluerit,  nee  filii 
nee  parentes  eius 
vetare  poterint  [sic\ 
nisi  earn  ad  conces- 
sum  ipsius  mercari 
uoluerint. 

Item  ciuis  Lund' 
[si]  terram  aliquam 
per  annum  et  diem 
unum  sine  calumpnia 
tenuerit,  alicui  in  ciui- 
tate  manenti  respon- 
dere non  debet,  nisi 
qui  terram  post  ca- 
lumpniauerit  talis  eta- 
tis  tunc  fuerit  quod- 
calumpniare  eam  ne- 
sciret  uel  nisi  languor 
inpediat,  aut  in  patria 
hac  non  fuerit,  aut 
werra. 


'  Libertas;  §§  6,  7. 
'  Liber  Horn;  f.  230. 

Ciuis  iterum 

London'  si  pro  inopia 
terram  suam  uendere 
uoluerit,  nee  filii  nee 
parentes  eius  uetare 
poterunt,  nisi  eam  ad 
concessum  ipsius  mer- 
cari uoluerint. 

Item  ciuis  London' 
si  terram  aliquam  per 
annum  et  diem 
[unum]  sine  calump- 
nia tenuerit  alicui  in 
ciuitate  manente  [sic] 
respondere  non  debet, 
nisi  qui  terram  post 
ealumniauerit  talis 
etatis  tunc  fuerit 
quod  calumpniare 
eam  nesciret,  uel  nisi 
languor  inpediat,  aut 
in  patria  ista  non 
fuerit,  vel  giuerra. 


The  concluding  passages  deal  with  foreign  merchants,  and  in 
some  parts  recall  the  Law  of  Lorrainers  (part  i.  v.)  The  Gildhall 
MS.  *  Liber  Ordinacionum  '  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  helpful  in 
some  points,  especially  where  the  justiciar  is  mentioned. 


'  Consuetudines.' 

§11.39  (a)  Mercator 
foraneus  ubi  uoluerit 
in  ciuitate  hospitetur 
sed  ad  decisionem 
merces  suas  non 
uendat. 


*  Libertas.' 
Add.  MS.,  f.  105  a. 

§  8  (a).  Mercator 
itaque  foraneus  post- 
quam  ciuitatem  intro- 
ierit  quocumque  placu- 
erit  ei  hospitetur,  sed 
videat  ne  ad  incisionem 
merces  suas  uendat. 


'  Liber  Ordinacionum; 
f.  161  a. 

Marchant  forein, 
pens  kil  serra  entre 
ens  la  cite  soit  her- 
berge  ou  ke  li  plerra, 
mes  garde  sei  ke  il 
ne  vende  ses  merks 
a  taille. 


^^  Added  subsequently.  Neither  this  phrase  nor  '  aut  werra '  is  in  Harley  MS.  746 
or  the  Phillipps  MS. 

^"  §§  11-15  are  printed  by  Dr.  Cunningham  from  our  Add.  MS.,  and  by 
Hohlbaum  (Hans,  Urhundenb.  vol.  iii.)  from  a  Douai  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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*  Consuetudines.' 

(&)  Si  fuscotinc- 
tum  attulerit  vel 
cordewan  non  minus 
quam  duodenam  simul 
uendat. 


(c)  Pannos  de  serico 
uel  lana,  uel  lino, 
integros  uendat. 


(d)  De  cera  non 
minus  quam  unum 
quarterium. 

(e)  Foraneus  mer- 
(f.  120a)cator  nequit 
pannum  madidum 
emere  vel  tincturam 
facere  in  urbe,  uel 
opera  aliqua**^  [sic]  que 
ad  ciues  pertineat  facere 
nee  a  sotio  suo  uel  alio 
in  urbe  emere  quod  ibi 
iterum  reuendat.^^ 

(/)  Nee  plus  quam 
xl  dies  in  aduentu  suo 
morari  nisi  eum  im- 
pediat  morbus  aut  debi- 
tum  quod  ciuis  ei  de- 
beat,  unde  monstrare 
et  probare  possit  quod 


*  Libertas,' 
Add.  MS.,  f.  105  a. 

Ut  si  fuscotincos 
attulerit  non  minus 
duodena  simul  uendat. 
Et  si  piper  vel  cumi- 
num,  vel  gingiber,  vel 
alumen,  vel  brasilis, 
vel  lacem,  vel  thus, 
attulerit,  non  minus 
quam  xxv  libras 
simul  uendat.  Si  uero 
zonas  attulerit,  non 
minus  uendat  simul 
quam  i  moUe."*"  Et 
si  pannos  de  seta,'*^  vel 
de  lana,  vel  de  lino 
attulerit,  uideat  ne 
incidat  [eos],"*^  sed  in- 
tegros uendat. 

Si  uero  ceram  attu- 
lerit, non  minus  uendat 
simul  quam  i  quar- 
terium. 

8  (b)  Mercator  ita- 
que  foranus  {foraneus, 
Horn)  nequid  madi- 
dum pannum  emere 
vel  tincturam  in  urbe 
facere  vel  operam  ali- 
quam  ^^  [sic]  quod  ad 
ciues  pertinet  operari. 


9.  Nequid  iterum 
mercator  foranus  [fo- 
raneus, Horn)  cum 
socio  suo,^^  infra  ciui- 
tatem  mer[c]atum  ali- 
quod  facere  ad  reuen- 
dendum  illud  in  ciui- 


*  Liber  Ordinacionum, 
•       /.  161  a. 

Cum  sil  aporte 
fusteyns  ne  uende 
mie  meyns  dune 
dozeyne  ensemble,  e 
sil  aporte  dras  de 
seye,  ou  de  lynge 
ou  de  lange,  garde  qil 
ne  taille,  mes  enters 
les  vende  (f.  162  b). 
E  si  il  porte  peyure, 
ou  corny n,  ou  gin- 
giure,  alum,  brasil, 
cotun  ou  ensens,  ne 
vende  mie  meyns  ke 
xxii  li.  ensemble.  E 
si  il  porte  ceyntures 
ne  vende  mie  meyns 
ke  une  molle. 

E  si  il  porte  cire,  ne 
vende  mie  meyns 
ensemble  ke  un  quar- 
ter un. 

8  (&)  Marchant  es- 
trange ne  deit  ne  ne 
poet  moiste  drap  acha- 
ter  ne  teynture  fere  en 
la  cite  ne  nul  ouerayne 
ke  aferge  [sic]  a  ouerer 
a  cyteyns :  ne  il  ne 
poet  od  sun  compay- 
nun  denz  la  cite  fere 
marche  nul  a  reuendre 
en  la  cite. 

9.  Et  ne  {sic)  a 
nul  marche  fere  ne 
peut  nul  part  venir.^^ 
Ne  plus  soiorner  en  la 
cite  a  vne  venue  qe  xl 
iours,  si  maladie  de 
corps  ne    li  desturbe 


*"  '  Liber  Horn  '  '  1  m.  et  xii  zonas  ; '  in  Thorpe  and  all  editions  '  1  mille.'  Accord- 
ing to  La  Curne  de  Sainte-Palaye  violle  is  an  old  word  for  a  bundle  of  firewood.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  known  as  a  word  for  a  bundle  of  goods. 

"  '  Liber  Horn  '  '  serico.' 

*^  Added  from  '  Liber  Horn.' 

"  For  '  opus  aliquod,'  as  in  '  Liber  Horn,'  which  corrects  other  grammar  mistakes. 

"  Hohlbaum's  Douai  MS.  has  '  nee  a  socio  suo  vel  alio  in  urbe  aliquid  emere  quod 
ibi  iterum  revendat.' 

■**  '  Liber  Horn  '  '  cum  suo  extraneo  socio.'  **  Perhaps  for  '  prevenir.' 
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'  Consiietudines." 

vicecomes  et  iicsticia,  ei 
de  recto  tenendo  de- 
fecerunt.^^ 


§  12.  Mercatores 
qui  Lond'  redeunt  et 
afferunt  pannos  de 
lino  et  de  lana  non 
debent  uendere  nisi 
tan  turn  iiidiebus  in  eb- 
domada,  scilicet  lune, 
martis,  mercurii ;  *^  et 
tunc  debent  religare 
trussellos  usque  in 
aliam  ebdomadam,  et 
facere  similiter,  [si 
aliquid  restat  ad  uen- 
dendum,  nichil  que 
vendant  ad  detail.]  *** 

§  18.  Hospes 
domus  non  potest  acci- 
pere  aliquid  de  cor- 
dagio,'^'  nee  de  pellibus 
agninis,  nee  de  aliqui- 
bus  aliis  ;  sed  si  ad 
mercatum  fuerit,  vel 
aliquis  pro  eo,  bene 
percipiat  in  marcato  ut 
alius. 

§  14(a)  52  Mercator 
foranus  nequit   trans- 


'  Liber tas,' 
Add.  3IS.,  f.  105  a. 

tate.  Nee  ad  aliquod 
mercatum  faciendum 
nequid"**  ciui  preuenire 
nee  magis  in  urbe 
perhendinare  poterit 
quam  xl  dies. 


Doicai  MS. 

Hospes  domus  non 
potest  accipere  aliquid 
de  cordagio  nee  de  ali- 
quibus  aliis,  sed  si  ad 
mercatum  fuerit,  vel 
aliquis  civis  pro  eo, 
bene  percipiat  in  mer- 
cato  ut  alius  civis. 


Mercator  foraneus 
nequit  transgredi  spa- 


*  Liber  Ordinacionum,' 
f.  161  a. 

ou  sil  ne  atende  dette 
qe  citeyn  li  deiue  dont 
il  purra  mostrer  qe 
li  justice  e  les  viscontes 
de  Londres  li  eyent 
failli  de  dreit. 

/.  161  b. 

Marchantz  qi  a 
Londres  repeirent,  et 
aportent  dras,  linges 
e  langes,  ne  poent 
vendre  fors  treis  iours 
en  la  symeyne,  le 
lundi,  mardi  et  me- 
kerdi,  deqes  a  noune, 
e  donk  deit  realier 
(sic)  ses  tressals,  et 
rien  ne  vendre  auant 
del  autre  lundi. 


E  est  a  sauoir  ke 
li  hostes  de  la  maysun 
ne  poet  ren  prendre  de 
cordage,  ne  de  peaus, 
ne  agnealis,  ne  de  nul 
autre  chose,  mes  si  il 
seit  al  marche  en  nul 
quir  le  ben  parte  al 
marche  cum  un  autre. 

Marchant  foreyns 
ne  '  poent    passer  les 


'"  Cf.  the  Lorrainers'  law,  above  (v.  §  6). 

*"  The  MS.  has  a  stop  at  '  faciendum  '  and  none  at  '  civitate.' 

*'■'  Cf.  IV.  Aethelred,  2,  3,  which  allows  strangers  to  sell  cloth  on  Sunday,  Tuesday, 
and  Thursday. 

'"  This  last  sentence  is  not  in  the  Douai  MS. 

"  According  to  Holhbaum  brokerage,  which  requires  '  curtag'.'  Dr.  Liebermann 
suggests  '  corduan,'  leather,  as  an  emendation,  or  that  the  English  cordage  maybe  in- 
tended. 

"  This  rule  for  the  foreigner  must  be  contrasted  with  the  first  rule  of  the 
'  Libertas '  (Thorpe,  p.  200),  which  forbids  men  to  interfere  or  trade  with  each  other 
within  the  '  3-mile  '  limit,  and  bids  them  wait  till  they  have  market  in  common  in  the 
city. 
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*  Consuetudines.' 

gredi  spacium  trium 
miliarum  extra  ciui- 
tatem  eundi  ad  feriam 
uel  ad  mercatum  extra 
urbem,  nee  iusticm^^ 
neque  vicecomes  eis 
potest  dare  licenciam. 


(b)  Et  si  vicecomes 
eum  ceperit  extra  ciui- 
tatem  ultra  metas  illas 
cum  pecunia  ilia,  re- 
ducat  illos ;  et  ciues 
cum  vicecomite  pecu- 
niam  inter  se  diuidant. 
Si  uero  ciues  eum 
ceperint,  ciuium  sit 
omnis  ilia  pecunia. 


Douai  MS. 

cium  trium  miliarum 
extra  civitatem  eundi 
ad  feriam  vel  ad  mer- 
catum cum  aliquibus 
mercibus  quas  deliga- 
verit  vel  posuerit  in 
civitatem  ad  venden- 
dum  nee  vicecomes  ei 
potest  dare  licenciam. 
Et  si  vicecomes 
eum  ceperit  extra  civi- 
tatem ultra  metas  illas 
cum  pecunia  et  ilium 
reducat  et  pecunia  sit 
forisfacta. 


§  15.  Foranus  non 
f&cisit  fo7-chep  ciui  ne- 
que cum  eo  emat  uel 
vendat  in  ciuitate  nisi 
ciuis  uoluerit. 


*  Liber  Ordinacionum,' 
/.  161  b. 

espaces  de  treis  luwes 
hors  de  la  cite  a  aler 
a  foyre  ne  a  marche 
hors  de  la  cite,  ne 
iustice  ne  viscunte  ne 
lur  purra  doner  conge. 


E  si  visconte  les 
prenge  ke  il  eient  passe 
li  deuant  dit  merk 
alanz  a  feire  les  re- 
menera  et  lur  auoir ; 
e  li  citeyns  deyvent 
partir  ens  le  avoir  et 
li  visconte ;  et  si  ci- 
teyns les  prengent,  a 
citeyns  seit  tut  le 
auoir. 

'  Quadripartitus,' 
JEthelredIV[2,10].^'' 
Et  non  licebat  eis 
[hominibus  impera- 
toris]  aliquod  forcea- 
pum  facere  burhman- 
nis. 


Mercator  foraneus  non 
f aciat  forcop  alicui  civi 
neque  cum  eo  emat  vel 
vendat  in  civitate. 
'  Cest,  ne  puet  acater 
chose  que  citoiens  vent, 
quil  nait  lavantage.' 

Steenstrup  ^^  has  commented  on  this  passage  in  the  '  Quadri- 
partitus,'  and  shows  from  Danish  and  Swedish  analogies  what  the 
forkjbh  is.  No  foreigners  may  buy  wares  for  which  a  burgess  of  the 
borough  would  pay  an  equally  high  price.  The  citizen  has  pre- 
emption. Similarly  the  burgesses  or  citizens  may  among  them- 
selves give  forkjbh  by  making  themselves  partners  ;  by  a  higher 
bid  a  concluded  bargain  may  be  prevented. 

XXIII. 

On  f.  120  b  five  consuetudines  are  given  in  French,  treating 
of  the  freeman's  privileges  in  pleas  of  the  crown.  The  same  group 
is  given  in  •  Liber  Horn,'  ff.  255  a-256  a,  with  the  heading, '  De  liber- 

*'  The  placing  of  the  '  iusticia  '  before  the  '  vicecomes '  is  noticeable  if  it  is  the 
London  justiciar  who  is  referred  to  here  (Round,  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  pp.  109, 
ilO). 

^*  Liebermann,  Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen,  i.  234. 

"  Normannerne,  iv.  378. 
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tatibus  London',  et  debuissent  scribi  in  fine  primi  libri  vbi  sunt 
plures  libertates  ciuitatis.'  '^'^  The  reason  for  Horn's  interest  in  the 
matter  clearly  was  that  upon  the  first  of  these  customs  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  based  their  claim,  asserted  in  28  Henry  HI  and  in 
14  Edward  H,'"'''  to  be  exempt  from  inquiry  on  oath  as  to  the 
articles  of  the  eyre.  In  28  Henry  III,  in  answer  to  the  questions, 
to  whom  ought  the  articles  of  inquiry,  the  chapters  of  the  eyre,  to 
be  delivered,  and  ought  those  to  whom  they  should  be  delivered 
to  swear  to  speak  truth  in  reply,  the  Londoners  claim  that  the 
mayor  should  receive  them  without  any  oath  thereon,  that  he  with 
his  council  of  the  seniors  and  discreets  (perhaps  the  aldermen  and 
'prucVhommes)  shall  answer,  and  the  sheriffs  likewise,  upon  the 
faith  which  they  owe  to  the  king.  If  the  mayor  answer  falsely, 
then  the  whole  community  for  whom  he  answers  should  '  fall.' 
And  they  all  say  that  so  it  was  before  the  war,  in  the  time  of 
King  John,  King  Eichard,  and  Henry  11.  So  they  received  the 
articles.^^  In  1321  the  citizens  had  to  give  way,  though  doubtless 
Horn  with  his  copy,  made  perhaps  from  the  Add.  MS.,  had  got 
up  their  case  well. 

The  justices  pointed  out  that  an  unsworn  reply  from  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  to  an  inquiry  concerning  their  own  deeds  and 
offences,  as  ministers  of  the  crown,  would  not  be  satisfactory ; 
juries  must  be  sworn  in  in  the  wards.  The  king  himself,  said  the 
justices,  had  sworn  at  his  coronation  to  preserve  peace  and  justice ; 
were  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to  be  more  free  than  the  king  him- 
self in  the  matter  of  oaths  ?  The  mayor  and  aldermen  gave  way, 
and  juries  from  the  wards  were  sworn  in. 

The  custom,  for  which  the  writer  of  John's  reign  argues  so 
strenuously,  must  have  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Henry  II  and 
a  bar  to  his  scheme  of  sworn  inquest.  Other  boroughs  claimed 
exemption  from  certain  inquests  before  justices,  but  not  in  this 
sweeping  form. 

Our  writer  claims  for  the  Londoners  that  it  is  a  *  custom '  that 
they  do  not  take  part  in  sworn  inquiries,  on  the  ground  that  they 
never  have  done  so,  and  it  looks  as  if  Henry  II  had  not  been  able 
to  force  or  persuade  them  to  accept  his  reforms. 

§  1  (f.  120  b).    Nule   hume   ki  No  man  who  is  in  the  franchise 

est  en  la  franchise  de  Lundres  ne  of  London  ought  to  plead  (in  crown 
doit  plaidier  fors  deuant   le  roi  v      pleas)   except   before    the  king,  or 

^^  '  Perhaps  referring  to  the  '  De  aliquibus  libertatibus  Ciuitatis  London','  on  f.  230 
(the  nine  articles  of  the  '  Libertas  '). 

"  Liber  Albus,  p.  78 ;  Cust.  pp.  299-300.  Cf.  likewise  this  claim  in  Liber  de 
Ant.  Leg.  1249  and  1258,  pp.  17,  31. 

**  The  Kent  gavelkinders  claimed  that  they  could  not  be  forced  to  swear,  except 
the  oath  of  fealty,  and  excepting  to  the  king's  writ  (Lambarde,  Peramb.  of  Kent,  3rd 
ed.  p.  613). 
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si  a  *^  chief  justice,  si  par  auenture 
nel  enuoiassent  en  lur  liu  del  ban  *"^ 
V  il  sunt ;  ne  il  ne  doiuent  iurer, 
ne  deuant  iustice,  ne  deriers,  ne 
dassise,  ne  de  murdre,  ne  denqueste, 
ne  de  nule  chose,  kar  ceo  est  lur 
franchise  :  unques  nel  firent,  ue 
fere  ne  doiuent :  kar  cil  de  Lundres 
sunt  chief  del  regne. 


Daltre  part  mult  a  poeple  en  la 
cite,  et  sunt  pres  ensemble  her- 
bergie,  et  plus  sunt  pres,  et  tost  et 
tart,  ke  ne  sunt  altres  gens  et 
numeement  cil  de  upelande,  ki  lur 
kunte  ^^  tenent  et  iurer  doiuent  de 
teus  choses  :  kar  si  aukuns  en  la 
cite  iurast  sur  sun  uoisin,  v  den- 
queste V  dassise,  v  de  el  kil  eust 
trespasse,  il  en  purroit  grant  mal 
surdre ;  kar  qaunt  il  sunt  si  pres 
ensemble,  et  a  lur  beurie  et  aillurs, 
si  tueroient  chascun  altre,  et 
iamais  la  cite  en  ferme  pais  ne 
serroit :  et  pur  ceo,  et  pur  la  fran- 
chise, et  pur  multes  raisuns,  fu 
establi  kil  ne  iurassent  pas. 


Ne  purquant  quant  il  deuoient. 
cum  a  plai  de  corune  v  altrement, 
si  lur  doit  lem  dire  de  par  le  roi, 
ke,  par  la  foi  kil  lui  doiuent,  kil 
dient  uerite.  Ne  il  ne  doiuent 
liure  palmer,  ne  altre  serreinent 
faire.     Et  sil  fussenir  ataint  kil  nel 


before  a  principal  justice,  if  by 
chance  they  should  delegate  any 
one  in  their  place  from  the 
Bench  where  they  (the  justices) 
are.  And  they  (the  men  of  the 
franchise)  ought  not  to  swear, 
whether  before  a  justice  or  behind, 
either  concerning  an  assize,  or. 
concerning  murder,  or  concerning 
an  inquest,  or  concerning  any- 
thing— for  this  is  their  franchise — 
they  never  did  it,  nor  ought  they 
to  do  it — for  the  men  of  London 
are  the  chief  men  of  the  realm."'* 
Furthermore,  there  are  many 
folk  in  the  city,  and  they  are 
housed  close  together,  and  are 
more  crowded,  early  and  late,  than 
other  people  are,  and  notably  more 
so  than  those  of  the  upland  (open 
country),  who  hold  their  county 
court,"^  and  ought  to  swear  con- 
cerning such  matters.  For  if  any 
one  in  the  city  should  swear 
against  his  neighbour,  whether 
concerning  an  inquest  or  an  assize 
or  concerning  that  wherein  he  has 
offended,  great  mischief  might 
arise  therefrom ;  for  when  the 
citizens  are  thus  crowded  together, 
whether  at  their  drinking  or  else- 
where, they  might  kill  each  other, 
and  the  city  would  never  enjoy 
steady  tranquillity.  And  for  this 
reason,  and  by  reason  of  the  fran- 
chise and  for  many  reasons,  it 
was  established  that  they  should 
not  swear. 

Nevertheless,  when  they  ought 
to  swear,  as  in  a  plea  of  the  crown 
or  otherwise,  they  ought  to  be  told, 
on  the  king's  behalf,  that  by  the 
faith  which  they  owe  to  him  they 
should  speak  the  truth.     And  they 


ought    not     to     grasp    the    Book 

^'  '  Liber  Horn  '  has  '  si  a '  over  a  correction. 

"*  So  in  '  Liber  Horn :  '  perhaps  '  si  par  auenture  pur  nul  enuoiassent,'  &e.,  should 
he  read. 

"'  '  Counte  '  in  '  Liber  Horn,'  which  modernises  the  spelling  throughout. 

•^  Cf.  Leges  Angl.  p.  63. 

"'  Compare  xxu.  §  5,  on  the  relations  of  the  city  and  the  county. 
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si  fussent  enchaet  ^"^ 


§  2.  Nul  hume  de  la  cite  ne 
doit  estre  mis  par  plus  ke  par 
(f.  121  a)  xii  bons  pleges  selun  la 
lai  de  la  uile  et  tels  ke,  sil  en- 
cheent,  ke  ^-^  chascun  puisse  duner 
c.  sol.  kar  ceo  est  la  were. 

§  3.  Quant  lem  doit  tenir  plaiz 
de  corune  a  la  tur,  si  li  Rois  v  la 
iustice  demant  al  viscunte  v  as 
humes  de  la  uile  kil  dient  les 
plaiz  de  corune,  il  ne  poent,  kil  ^'^ 
nel  ferunt  ne  faire  nel  doiuent, 
si  bel  ne  lur  soit :  et  pur  ceo  nel 
doiuent  faire,  kar  il  nest  pas  droit 
ke  ices  les  paroles  mustrent  ke 
iuger  les  doiuent  et  terminer,  nil 
ne  doiuent  la  gent  encuper  kil 
doiuent  iugier  :  mes  prenge  bien 
garde  li  roi  v  ^'^  la  iustice  kil 
imettent  tel  chamberlenc  ^^  ki  les 
paroles  kal  roi  afierent  sache  dire 
et  mustrer,  kar  il  apent  a  lui  et 
nent  as  humes  de  la  cite  sil  memes 
ne  voelent  de  lor  gre. 


§   4. 


pania  '^^]. 


de     Is- 

est  ocis 


[Job.  fil.  Rog. 
Si  aukun  hume 
en  Lundres  v  el  portsokne,  le 
viscunte  idoit  aprocier  et  mettre 
tute  sa  rainable  entente  de  sauoir 
ki  la  ocis.  Si  le  uisne  dit  v  suche 
daukun,  v  si  le  mort  meime  aukun 


(gospels)  ""^  or  make  other  kinds  of 
oaths.  And  if  they  should  be  at- 
tainted of  having  done  so  they 
should  be  cast  in  damages  to  the 
amount  of  their  ivere. 

No  man  of  the  city  ought  to  be 
put  (in  mainprise)  by  more  than 
12  good  pledges,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  town,  and  such  that  if 
they  succumb  each  can  give  100s., 
for  that  is  the  were. 

When  pleas  of  the  crown  are 
to  be  held  at  the  Tower,  if  the 
king  or  the  justice  demands  of 
the  sheriff  or  the  men  of  the  town 
that  they  report  the  pleas  of 
the  crown,  they  cannot ;  for  they 
will  not  do  it  and  ought  not  to  do 
it,  unless  they  choose.  And  for 
this  reason  they  ought  not  to  do 
it,  that  it  is  not  right  that  they 
should  set  forth  the  pleas  who 
ought  to  judge  and  determine 
them,  nor  ought  they  to  accuse 
those  whom  they  ought  to  judge. 
But  let  the  king  or  the  justice 
take  good  care  that  they  put  in 
a  chamberlain  such  as  knows  how 
to  name  and  set  forth  the  pleas 
which  belong  to  the  king,  for  it 
is  his  duty  and  not  that  of  the 
men  of  the  city,  unless  they  them- 
selves wish  to  do  it  of  their  own 
accord. 

[John  fitz  Roger  of  Spain.^^] 
If  any  man  be  killed  in  London  or 
the  portsoken,  the  sheriff  ought 
to  go  thither  and  use  all  reason- 
able attention  to  find  out  who 
killed  him.  If  the  neighbourhood 
names  any  one  or  suspects  any  one. 


"*  '  Horn  '  '  enchaitz.'  **  Superfluous ;  also  in  '  Liber  Horn. 

•*"  The  writer  uses  '  k' '  for  '  kar ;  '  '  Liber  Horn  '  has  '  qil.' 

"  '  Liber  Horn  '  has  '  et.'  **  Changed  from  '  chamberlanc* 

''"  Added  in  the  margin  in  a  current  hand.     The  name  is  not  entered  in  '  Liber 

Horn.'     For  what  follows  compare  the  Latin  clauses  summarised  above  (xix.  p.  708) 

and  Liber  Albus,  pp.  112-3. 

'"'  Palmare,  paumer  =  tenir  en  main.    This  is  not  a  reference  to  the  hand-grasp 

('  paum^e '),  necessary  to  the  most  common  form  of  bargaining. 

"  The  points  dealt  with  no  doubt  came  up  in  a  case  connected  with  him.     I  have 

not  found  his  name  elsewhere. 

VOL.  XVII. — NO.  LXVIII.  '  3  A 
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or  if  the  dead  man  himself  has 
accused  any  one  before  he  died,  the 
sheriff  ought  to  attach  him  who  is 
accused,  if  he  can  find  him,  and 
mainprise  him  by  twelve  good 
pledges ;  and  if  the  accused  cannot 
find  them  (the  pledges)  the  sheriff 
shall  take  his  body — for  if  the  sus- 
pect were  found  elsewhere  (out  of 
London)  he  would  not  be  let  go  in 
spite  of  producing  pledges — and  so 
he  should  be  put  in  prison  until 
king  or  justice  dehver  him.  But  in 
London  no  one  ought  to  be  put  in 
prison  as  long  as  he  may  be  able 
to  find  suitable  pledges.  And  if 
the  sheriff  cannot  find  him  who 
is  accused  he  ought  to  ask  three 
times,  at  three  fortnightly  inter- 
vals,^^ at  three  hustings,  whether 
any  one  will  take  in  hand  to  bring 
the  accused  to  justice.  In  default 
whereof  he  ought  to  inform  the 
justice,  and  act  through  him,  for 
the  accused  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  be  outlawed  except  by  consent 
of  the  justice,  unless  there  be 
some  appellor  appearing  to  prose- 
cute for  the  murder. 

Both  the  above  claims,  the  exigent  at  the  hustings  and  outlavsry, 
and  the  mainprising  of  the  accused  in  felony  ^^  cases  were  discussed 
upon  the  eyre  of  Edward  II ;  hence,  no  doubt,  the  presence  of 
copies  from  the  Londoner's  collection  in  *  Liber  Horn.'  The 
'justice  '  seems  again  to  be  that  London  justiciar  whose  existence 
was  not  long  maintained. 


enretast  ainz  kil  murust,  le  uis- 
cunte  doit  celui  atacher  ki  est 
blasme,  sil  le  poet  trouer,  et  mettre 
par  xii  bons  pleges  et  sil  nes  poet 
trouer,  prendre  sun  cors,  (kar  si 
ceo  fust  aillurs  il  ne  serroit  laisse 
par  nul  plege,)  ainz  serroit  mis 
en  prisun  deske  roi  v  justice  le 
del[i]vrast.  Mes  en  Lundres  ne 
doit  nul  estre  mis  en  prisun  pur 
tant  kil  puisse  trouer  couenables 
pleges:  (f.  121b)  et  si  le  viscunte 
ne  poet  trouer  celui  ki  est  rette,  il 
le  doit  demander  trois  foiz,  par 
trois  quinzeines,  a  trois  hustings, 
si  nul  le  ueut  prendre  en  main 
dauoir  le  a  droit.  Si  ceo  nun, 
mustrer  le  a  iustice  et  par  lui 
ourer,  kar  vtlagher  nel  poet  lem, 
ne  ne  doit,  fors  par  [assent  de 
Justice]^'*  sin^  nieust  aukun 
aparissant  clamif  ki  siwist  la 
mort. 


§  5.  Si  aukun  siut  mort  de  hume 
et  il  ne  uoeiUe  duner  gage  ne  plege 
de  siure  sa  clamur,  si  est  uoide 
parole,  ne  ki  kil  blame  ne  doit  pur 
ceo  estre  traueUle ;  mais  sil  dime 
gage  et  plege  si  le  doit  le  viscunte 
ben  atacher  deske  as  plaiz  de 
corune  ;  et  sil  nest  troue,  si  soit  par 
[trois]  foiz  a  trois  hustenges  de- 
mande,  cum  il  est  auant  escrit,  et 


If  any  one  prosecutes  for  the 
death  of  a  man  and  he  will  not  give 
gage  or  pledge  to  pursue  his  appeal, 
that  is  an  empty  charge,  and  he  who 
is  accused  ought  not  to  be  molested 
by  that ;  but  if  he  does  give  gage 
and  pledge,  then  the  sheriff  ought 
to  attach  him  (the  accused)  properly 
until  the  pleas  of  the  crown  ;  and 
if  then  the  accused  is  not  produced 


'*  That  some  such  words  must  be  supplied  appears  from  the  Latin  clause ;  see 
above,  xix.,  and  Liber  Albtis,  p.  113  (foot). 
"  '  Liber  Horn  '  '  cy  qil.' 

"  For  the  fortnightly  hustings  cf.  Liber  Albus,  pp.  63,  86. 
"  Cust.  pp.  333-338,  373. 
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sil  ne  uient,  ne  hume  ki  le  uoelle  a  he  shall  be  called  for  three  times  at 
droit  auoir,  si  doit  estre  utlaghe  a  three  hustings,  as  is  above  written, 
folkesmot  pur  ceo  kil  [i]  a  siute  de  and  if  he  does  not  come,  nor  any  one 
apert  clamif.  who  will  have    him  to  right,  he 

ought  to  be  outlawed  at  the  folk- 
moot,  for  there  is  suit  of  an  apparent 
claimant. 

XXIV. 

Under  the  heading  *  A  plai  de  curiine '  come  two  illustrative  cases 
(French),  that  of  Adam  of  Eouen  v.  John  Bucquinte,  and  that  of 
William  Wilkin,  alderman,  both  printed  by  Eiley/^  In  *  Liber 
Horn  '  they  are  given  as  in  the  Add.  MS.  following  on  the  above 
description  of  procedure  in  crown  pleas.  Adam  of  Rouen  accused 
John  Bucquinte  of  felony  and  offered  to  deraign  as  one  of  the 
franchise.  John  denied  all  and  put  himself  out  of  the  franchise/' 
and  offered  to  defend  himself  by  his  body.  Adam  said  he  would 
not  for  him  lose  his  franchise,  for  no  franchised  man  ought  to  fight 
unless  he  chose.  John  was  then  adjudged  to  the  oath,  himself  the 
eighteenth,'^  for  when  both  were  of  the  same  franchise  there  was 
no  battle  unless  both  wished  it'^ — whatever  people  say — for  in 
that  case  the  strong  might  despise  the  weak,  the  young  the  old. 

John  Bucquinte  may  be  he  who  signed  a  charter  in  the  second 
year  of  Stephen's  reign,  or  the  son  of  Andrew  Bucquinte,  whose 
dealings  are  discussed  in  Mr.  Round's  '  Commune  of  London.' 
In  11.90-1  John  Bucquinte  accounted  for  the  farm. 

William  Wilkin,  alderman,  witnesses  a  conveyance  ^^  to  Henry 
de  Civitate,  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  together  with  Joce  fitz  Peter,  alder- 
man. Henry  de  Civitate's  name  occurs  repeatedly  among  the 
canons  contemporary  with  Deans  Alard  and  Ralph,  and  the  case 
probably  then  came  on  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.^^  He 
was  accused  of  felony,  and  attached  by  twelve  pledges  till  the  pleas 
of  the  crown.  The  appellor  died  in  the  interim.  When  the  day 
came  for  the  plea  to  be  pleaded  Wilkin  proffered  himself  to  be 
at  right.  He  was  put  under  the  same  plevin  till  the  next  pleas 
of  the  crown,  lest  any  in  the  interim  should  prosecute  ;  if  no  one 
prosecuted  he  would  be  quit,  unless  perchance  the  king  should 
misdoubt  him.      If  the  king  sued  he  should  be  at  his  oath  himself 

'«  Liber  Albus,  caps.  45,  46,  pp.  109-10. 

"  Cf.  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  custom,  'Nee  burgensis  contra  villanum  poterit 
pugnare  nisi  prius  de  burgagio  exierit '  (Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  p.  112). 

"*  This  does  not  agree  with  the  '  Lex  Media '  as  described  in  Liber  Albtis,  p.  58,  where 
the  accused  swears  three  times,  each  time  with  six  compurgators,  eighteen  oaths  in  all. 

"  Cf.  the  argument  in  xix.  (Liber  Albits,  p.  117)  on  the  possibility  of  renouncing 
the  liberty. 

*»  St.  Paul's  Chapter  Library ;  Ninth  Beport  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  App.  i.  p.  28,  no. 
441. 

"  Joce  fitz  Peter  occurs  as  alderman  as  late  as  1223. 
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the  seventh,  and  if  he  failed  he  would  be  treated  as  if   there  were 
an  appellor  against  him,  as  is  above  said  (xviii.,  p.  708). 

XXV. 

The  next  items  treat  of  cornmongers  and  bakers. 


§  1.  De  mangonibtos  hladi.  Nul 
mangun  de  ble  ne  doit  estre  en 
Limdres  fors  ces  ki  sunt  en  la 
riue  de  la  roine,  et  ces  ne  doiuent 
achater  al  plus  fors  une  cumbe  de 
ble,  deske  il  aient  eel  uen[f.  122  b]- 
du  ;  ne  il  ne  poent,  ne  ne  doiuent,  eel 
ble  ne  altre  mettre  en  celiers,  ne  ail- 
lurs,  fors  suleraent  en  lur  sopes,  etla 
uendre  le  apertement.^^ 

§  2.  Le  uoir  dit  del  halimot  del 
pund  des  custumeas  bulungers  ki 
apendent  a  eel  halimot : — 

Chascun  bulenger  doit  de  chas- 
cune  furniee  kil  fumist  duner  un 
pain ;  si  ceo  est  pain  de  maille,  duner 
un  pain  v  une  maille.  Si  ceo  est 
pain  de  un  ferthing,  doinst  un  pain 
V  un  ferthing. 

Et  estre  ceo  tuz  ces  ki  fumissent 
la  semaine  trois  foiz  v  plus,  doiuent 
al  dimaine  un  dener ;  mes  sil  ne 
fumist  for  deus  v  une  foiz  la 
semaine,  dune  ne  doit  il  duner  fors 
de  la  furniee  un  pain  cum  il  est 
auant  dit. 


No  cornmonger  ought  to  be  in 
London  except  those  that  are  on 
the  Queenhythe ;  and  they  ought 
not  to  buy  more  than  a  coomb  *^  of 
grain  at  a  time,  and  no  more  until 
they  have  sold  it ;  and  they  cannot 
and  must  not  put  this  grain  in  any 
cellars  or  elsewhere  but  only  in 
their  shops  and  sell  it  there  openly. 

The  verdict  of  the  hallmoot  *^  of 
the  Po2ind  (?)  concerning  the  custom 
from  the  bakers  who  belong  to  this 
hallmoot : — 

Every  baker  ought  from  every 
baking  that  he  bakes  to  give  one 
loaf;  if  the  loaves  are  halfpenny 
ones,  he  gives  a  loaf  or  a  halfpenny. 
If  the  loaves  are  farthing  loaves  he 
gives  a  loaf  or  a  farthing.  And 
furthermore  all  those  who  bake 
three  times  a  week  or  more  owe  a 
penny  on  the  morrow  but  if  a 
baker  only  bakes  twice  or  once  in 
the  week  he  need  only  give  one 
loaf  from  the  baking,  as  it  is  afore- 
said. 


XXVI. 

The  bottom  of  f.  122  b  and  the  top  of  f.  123  a  are  vacant.  On 
f.  123  a  rule  for  the  foreign  merchants  selling  woad  is  given, 
providing  a  better  text  than  that  printed  by  Eiley,®^  which  is 
rendered  obscure  by  the  omission  of  certain  phrases.  The  woad 
merchants,  as  Hohlbaum  points  out,  were  chiefly  from  the  north  of 
France,  Zealand,  Brabant,  and  the  Lower  Khine.  By  the  conven- 
tion with  Amiens,  Corbie,  and  Nesle,  1237,  the  merchants  of  those 
towns  were  released  from  these  restrictions  on  woad-selling.®^ 

"*  Copied  into  '  Liber  Horn,'  f.  256  a. 
""  At  a  later  date  the  '  coomb  '  was  half  a  quarter. 
"  Cf.  the  'Halimotum  Pistorum,'  Liber  Albus,  p.  356;  Cust.  p.  104. 
**  Cust.  Tp.Q8.    Hohlbaum  reprints  the  rule  from  Kiley,  JEfans.  Urkundenb.  Hi.  384, 
and  Schanz,  Engl.  Handelspolitik,  i.  384. 
*•  Liher  Albus,  pp.  228,  418. 
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§  1  (f.  123  a).  Omnes  mercatores  foranei,  et  maxime  wesdarii  [et] 
alii,  cum  uenerint  citra  metas  que  uocantur  le  Niuew[er]e  **''  non  possunt 
neque  debent  secundum  antiquas  consuetudines  et  libertates  ciuitatis  et 
regni  alicubi  uenire  uel  applicare  nisi  solummodo  Londonias  :  et  cum 
ibi  uenerint  wesdarii,  debent  ponere  wesdam  suam  super  kaiam  et 
includere  earn,  si  uoluerint,  cum  claiis  et  hechis,  nee  in  domibus  uel 
celariis  possunt  illud  ponere,  sed  tantum  super  kaiam  :  et  ibidem  debent 
illud  uendere  uel  ad  alias  merces  cambiare,  et  hoc  tantum  hominibus 
ciuitatis,  et  nuUis  aliis,  et  per  racionabilem  et  antiquam  mensuram 
ciuitatis  :  de  qua  mensura  dominus  Rex  capit  ad  theloneum  i  obolum. 
Neque  (f.  124  b)  debent  uel  possunt  aliquid  foraneis  uendere,  nee  a 
foraneis  emere,  nisi  tantum  ab  hominibus  ciuitatis.  Nee  potest  ab 
hominibus  ciuitatis  emere  ut  illud  in  ciuitate  uel  in  [portsokne  ^^]  uendat 
sed  quod  uoluerit  ab  hominibus  ciuitatis  emat,  et  in  transmarinis 
partibus  abducat.  Neque  possunt  ad  nundinas  uel  alias  exire,  causa 
aliquam  mercandisam  facere ;  neque  uicecomes  uel  aliquis  bailliuus 
potest  eis  licentiam  dare  :  et  si  ita  percepti,  et  uersus  nundinas  occupati 
fuerint,  omnia  catalla  sua  amittantur  ;  quia  omnis  eorum  uendicio  et 
empcio  debet  fieri  in  ciuitate,  et  tantum  ab  hominibus  ciuitatis. 


Add.  MS. 
§  2,  Preterea,  non  possunt 
neque  debent  ultra  xl  dies  morari, 
quin  in  patriam  suam  eant,  aut 
alias  ultra  mare,  tam  longius  quam 
uenerunt.  Neque  aliquid  emere 
uel  implicare  debent  cum  merces 
suas  uendiderint  ^°  nisi  ab  homini- 
bus liOnAoniarum.  Prouideatque 
sibi  foraneus,  quod  infra  xl  dies 
omnes  merces  suas,  sine  uUo  re- 
tenemento,  uendat  uel  cambiat  {sic) ; 
quia  cum  ad  terminum  ilium 
peruenerit  et  abire  debuerit,  non 
potest  aliquam  mercem  suam 
hospiti  suo  uel  alias  tradere,  neque 
secum  asportare.  Sed  uideat  quod 
infra  terminum  illam,  ad  melius 
quam  poterit,  hominibus  ciuitatis 
vendiderit,  et  si  infra  terminum 
inuentum  fuerit,  penitus  ei  amit- 
tatur.  Neque  possunt  de  aliquibus 
pannis  quos  ferunt,  uel  de  aliis,  si 
emerint,  tincturam  facere,  neque 
aliquam  mercem  suam  mu(f.  124  a) 
tare ;  sed  secundum  [quod]  eas 
deportant,  communiter  uendicare. 

•*'  '  New  were  '  in  Ctist.  p.  68. 
^*  A  space  has  been  left  blank,  as  above 
'**  In  Hohlbaum,  ut  cit.,  following  upon 
""  MS.  '  vendiderunt.' 


Douai  MS.^^ 
Mercatores  foranei  non  possunt 
neque    debent  in  civitate  ultra  xl 
dies  morari,  quin  in  patriam  suam 
eant  aut  alibi,  nee  aliquid  emere 
vel    implicare    debent    in    civitate 
cum  merces  suas  vendiderint,  nisi 
a      liberis      hominibus      civitatis. 
Provideatque  sibi  quisque  foraneus, 
quod  infra  xl  dies  omnes  merces 
suas  sine  uUo  retenemento  vendat 
vel  cambiat   {sic)   cum   hominibus 
civitatis,   et  quod  residuum  fuerit, 
hospiti  suo  tradat  ad  custodiendum 
usque  ad  proximum  debitum   ad- 
ventum  suum.     Si  mercator  fora- 
neus  venerit   in  civitate [m]    ante- 
quam    merces    sue    veneri[n]t,    et 
nullas  alias  merces  habeat  in  civi- 
tate, expectet  merces  suas,  nuUam 
interim    mercandisam    faciens,    et 
cum  merces  su[e]  veneri[n]t,  tunc 
incipiat  quarentena  sua  :  si  aute[m] 
merces  habuerit  depositas  in  civi- 
tate et  illas  in  adventu  suo  exposu- 
erit     ad     vendendum,     antequam 
merces  sue  venerint,  tunc  incipiat 

,p.  508,  note  151. 

the  passages  cited  above  (xxii.  §  15). 
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Doimi  MS. 
quarentena  sua.  Mercator  fora- 
neus  non  potest  aliquam  mercem 
suam  per  civitatem  portare  ad 
vendendum  extra  hospicium  suum, 
nee  aliquis  pro  eo,  sed  in  hospicio 
suo  expectet  emptorem  suum. 

XXVII. 

On  f.  124  is  a  list  of  nine  articles  which  appear  to  be  the  heads 
of  some  charter  desired  by  the  Londoners.  As  one  is  '  of  having  a 
mayor  elected  yearly  by  the  folkmoot,  and  what  he  should  first 
swear,'  the  list  might  belong  to  1215,  in  which  year,  9  May,  John 
granted  to  the  barons  of  London  liberty  to  elect  a  mayor  yearly 
who  was  to  swear  fealty  to  the  king.  As  to  the  free  coming  of  the 
foreign  merchant,  the  Londoners  probably  did  not  get  quite  all 
they  wanted,  for  John's  charter  had  a  saving  clause,  salva  nohis 
chamherlangeria  nostra ;  he  kept  the  power  to  select  choice  goods 
from  the  merchants'  cargo,  as  described  above  in  v.  §  1.  The 
right  to  distrain  for  debts  was  doubtless  exercised  by  the  citizens 
already,  but  the  loss  of  the  clause  which  had  stood  in  Henry  I's 
charter  "^  and  did  not  stand  in  Henry  II' s  may  have  weakened  their 
position  against  debtors  under  crown  protection. 

1.  De  tamisia  quod  absolute  esset  et  integre  esset  ciuitati. 

2.  De  omnibus  malis  consuetudinibus  et  de  malis  toltis^^  expel- 
lendis. 

3.  De  omnibus  taillagiis  delendis  nisi  per  communem  assensum  regni 
et  ciuitatis. 

4.  De  cambio  ut  esset  sicut  fuit  antiquitus  ciuitatis. 

5.  De  parcis  adulterinis  delendis. 

6.  De  claustura  ciuitatis  ut  adiuuaretur. 

7.  De  maiore  habendo,  de  anno  in  annum,  per  folkesmot,  et  quod 
primum  ^^  iuret. 

8.  De  mercatoribus  foraneis  quod  libere  possint  uenire. 

9.  De  debitis  suis  quod  debitores  in  ciuitate  si  uenerint  ^*  uel  sui 
distringantur. 

XXVIII. 
The  next  document  treats  of  arrangements  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  city  in  the  time  of  King  John  at  his  wish  and  with 
his  consent.  It  is  valuable  as  an  account  of  the  organisation  of 
the  wards  with  their  moots,  and  of  the  duties  of  the  aldermen. 
At  the  wardmoot  the  alderman  is  to  gather  all  the  men  of  his  ward 
aged  over  fifteen  years,  and  all  are  to  swear  to  pay  2d.  in  the 
pound's  worth  of  movables  (debts  included)  and  3(7.  in  the  pound's 
worth  of  rent.»-^    The  alderman  is  to  point  out  to  the  '  foreign ' 

"'  §  12  in  the  text  printed  in  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  p.  369. 

**  MS.  'tortis.'  93  ]yig   'puu.' 

**  MS.  '  velierint,'  con-ected  to  '  venerint.'  '■''  Cf.  xvi.  above. 
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merchants  that  as  the  city  protects  them  they  ought  of  grace  to 
assist  in  its  protection,  since  they  receive  grace  from  the  city.  If 
they  do  not  give  voluntarily  they  shall  be  forced  to  pay  at  the  rate 
of  4:d.  in  the  pound's  worth  of  chattels.  On  rent  the  foreigner  is 
to  pay  Is.  in  the  pound.  Church  rents  are  excepted.  In  every 
ward  four  discreet  men  are  to  be  elected  to  receive  the  money  and 
hand  it  at  the  Gildhall  to  Simon  Blund  and  Eobert  of  Antioch  ^"  • 
(two  wardens  of  the  chest).  People  who  wilfully  break  their  oath 
to  pay  this  money  (which  was,  no  doubt,  to  provide  for  the  city's 
defence)  were  to  be  excommunicated  in  all  the  churches  of  the  city. 
The  money  must  be  paid  not  later  than  the  following  Sunday,  or 
on  Monday  it  will  be  doubled. 

Every  alderman  in  his  ward  is  to  see  to  each  man's  arms,  that 
he  may  have  them  ready  to  defend  men's  bodies  and  chattels  and  the 
city  ;  the  names  of  those  with  insufficient  arms  are  to  be  registered, 
and  it  should  be  shown  to  the  lord  mayor  {domino  maiori)  and  other 
barons  of  the  city  how  such  people  have  neglected  their  duty  to- 
wards the  peace  and  protection  of  the  city.  The  alderman  in  his 
full  wardmoot  should  see  that  as  many  as  possible  have  horses. 

In  every  parish  a  pennon  should  be  provided,  and  the  alderman 
should  have  a  banner,  and  the  men  of  the  single  parishes,  grouped 
about  their  pennons,  shall  follow  his  banner,  when  they  have  his 
summons,  to  the  place  appointed,  for  the  city's  defence. 

This  account  was  in  all  likelihood  written  about  1215,  de- 
scribing the  organisation  which  Eobert  fitz  Walter  made  use  of,  or 
that  which  was  used  against  the  French  prince  in  the  spring  of 
1216.  The  use  of  the  parish  as  the  unit  of  the  host  is  not  commonly 
heard  of  in  England,  but  in  the  famous  example  of  Archbishop 
Thurstan  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard  there  was  a  precedent. 

Quedam  consideracio  facta  ad  ciuitatem  claudetidam  tempore  regis 
lohannis  per  eius  peticionem  et  assensum. 

Quilibet  aldermannua  teneat  wardimotum  suum  de  omnibus  hominibus 
qui  sunt  de  etate  xv  annorum  et  ultra.  Et  cum  congregati  fuerint  iuret 
unusquisque  quod  de  qualibet  libra  mobilis  catelli  sui  et  de  debitis  suis 
que  estimat  habere,  dabit  ii  d.  et  de  x  sol.  mobilis  catelli  sui  i  d. 

(F.  124  b.)  Item  de  xx  sol.  redditus  dabit  unusquisque  iii  d.  et  de  x 
sol.  iii  ob. 

Item  aldermannus  congreget  omnes  foraneos  mercatores  qui  sunt  in 
garda  sua  et  cum  ostenderit  eis  negocium  ciuitatis  et  quomodo  ipsiet 
catalla  sua  per  ciuitatem  sunt  saluati  hortetur  eos  ut  quisque  gratis 
tantum  ciuitatis  clausture  apponat  quod  graciam  a  ciuitate  recipiat. 

Sin  autemcogatur  quod  de  dim.  libra  catalli  sui  quod  habuerit  presenti- 
aliter  infra  ciuitatem  det  ii  d. 

Item  de  omni  redditu  forinsecorum  capiatur  de  singulis  libris  xii  d. 
exceptis  redditibus  ecclesiasticis. 

'®  Simon  Blund  witnesses  a  conveyance  of  property  which  formerly  belonged  to  Herbert 
of  Antioch  (St.  Paul's  Chapter  Library,  Ninth  Report  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  app.  i.  p.  18). 
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Item  ad  banc  pecuniam  colligendam  et  recipiendam  eligantur  iiii  probi 
ac  discreti  homines  de  qualibet  custodia  qui  apud  gildbalam  predictam 
Symoni  Blundo  et  Eoberto  de  AntiocJia  illam  pecuniam  tradant. 

Item  per  omnes  ecclesias  in  ciuitate  excommunicentur  qui  scienter  et 
prudenter  sacramenta  sua  infrinxeri[n]t. 

Item  unusquisque  facto  sacramento  statim  pecuniam  soluat  uel  usque 
ad  diem  dominicam  sequentem  ad  tardius,  aut  in  crastino  duplicabuntur. 

Item  quilibet  aldermannus  in  garda  sua  uideat  arma  singulorum,  ut 
e[a]  prompta  babeant  ad  corpora  eorum  et  catalla  et  ciuitatem  defenden- 
dam  ;  et  si  aliquis  de  armis  suis  fuerit  in  defectu,  nomen  ipsius  statim 
inrotuletur,  et  domino  maiori  et  aliis  baronibus  ciuitatis  ostendatur, 
qualiter  ipse  contra  pacem  et  munitionem  ciuitatis  se  retraxerit. 

Item  aldermannus  in  pleno  wardimoto  suo  precipiat  et  prouideat  quod 
omnes  babeant  equos  qui  illos  habere  poterunt. 

(F.  125  a.)  Item  in  qualibet  parrochia  fiat  unum  penuncellum,  et 
aldermannus  suam  habeat  baneriam,  et  homines  de  singulis  parochiis, 
cum  penuncellis  suis,  sequantur  baneriam  aldermanni  sui,  cum  sumo- 
nicionem  aldermanni  sui  habu[er]i[n]t,  loco  istis  statuto  ad  ciuitatem 
defendendam. 

XXIX. 

On  f.  125  a  is  given  an  account  of  the  descent  of  the  honour  of 
Boulogne  ;  the  facts  are  not  wholly  trustworthy,  in  spite  of  the 
writer's  assurances  that  here  we  have  an  ystoria  veracissiina,  a 
certissima  successio.  Mr.  Eound  has  printed  the  most  interesting 
sentence — that  which  relates  to  Pharamus  '  of  Boulogne  ' — in  the 
Genealogist.^'^  Our  writer  wrongly  calls  Matilda  the  wife  of  King 
Stephen,  the  daughter  of  Eustace  *  as  Gernuns,'  and  ascribes  to  Ida, 
the  daughter  of  Matthew  of  Flanders  by  Mary  the  sometime  abbess 
of  Eomsey,  a  husband  comes  Loengrie,  who  cannot  be  accounted 
for ;  her  four  husbands  were,  as  is  known  from  other  sources, 
Gerard  III,  count  of  Guelders,  the  duke  of  Zahringen,  the 
count  of  St.  Pol,  and  Eenaud  de  Dammartin.  To  her  sister 
Matilda  the  writer  gives  the  *  duke  '  of  Louvain  (Henry  was  count 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage) ;  he  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of 
Lorraine  (Lothier)  and  Brabant  in  1199.  It  would  seem  that  the 
comes  Loengrie,  called  the  husband  of  Ida,  is  Henry,  comes 
Loelril^ngie,  the  husband  of  her  sister.  The  account  concludes,  as 
has  been  noted  above,  with  the  marriage  of  Eenaud's  daughter  to 
Philip  Hurepel :  Nee  phires  modo  sciunt  heredes  Bolonie  quam 
Matildam  JiUam  huius  comitis  et  Yde.  Ydaut  dicitur  mortua  est  et 
sorer  eius  ducissa  Louennie.     Et  hec  est  ystoria  ueracissima. 

XXX. 
On  S.  126  a-127  a  is  the  'Hidagium  Comitatus  TociusMiddlesexe,' 
which  Mr.  Bound  has  printed  and  criticised.^^ 

Mr.  F.  Baring  has  kindly  sent  me  a  note  which  shows  by  slight 
'•  N.S.  xii.  148-9.  w  Commune  of  London,  pp.  258-60. 
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emendations  of  the  text  that  mistakes  which  seem  due  to  faulty 
arithmetic  may  be  ascribed  rather  to  faulty  copying. 

The  summae  actually  given  to  the  hundreds  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  list  are — 

Ossulston 
Isleworth 
Spelthorn 
Gore 
Mimms   . 


To  this  add  for  Elthorn,  omitted  in  this  part  of  the 
manuscript,  but  given  later  .... 


191i 

hides 

105 

>> 

110 

>> 

149 

j> 

69 

j> 

624| 

hides  99 

224 

>> 

848i 

bides 

This  total  dcccxlyiij  et  dim.  may  be  the  source  of  the  manu- 
script's summa  summarum  dcccliij  et  dim.,  which  the  writer  of  Add. 
MS.  14252  writes  summa  summarum  octies  c  et  liij  hid.  et  dimid. 
The  Danegeld,  as  Mr.  Eound  points  out,  accounts  for  850|. 
Further,  a  slight  correction  in  the  concluding  summa  hundredoi-um 
brings  it  into  harmony  with  the  detailed  list  that  has  preceded. 
The  manuscript  gives  Ossulston  cc  xi  hides  (written  by  the  copyist 
cc  et  xj  hid.),  but  the  details  of  the  assessment  have  previously  been 
added,  correctly,  as  cxei  et  dim.  (written  by  the  copyist  c  et  quater 
XX  hid.  et  bci  hid.  et  dim.)  By  transposing  the  et  dim.,  which  in  the 
summa  hundredorum  has  been  wrongly  attached  to  Gore,  and  by 
adhering  to  the  total  191^,  the  original  text  may  be  restored.  In 
our  copyist's  archetype  it  would  seem  that  the  beginning  of  the 
statement  covering. Elthorn  hundred  was  missing,  as  also  the  last 
line  which  was  necessary  to  add  Mimms  to  the  summa  hundredorum. 
The  summarised  list  would  then,  like  the  detailed  list,  add  up  to 
848^  hides.i«° 

XXXI. 

On  f.  127  b  is  the  genealogy,  professing  to  give  the  descendants 
from  three  sons  of  Hubert  of  Caen,  Alan,  Gervase  (of  Cornhill),  and 
William  Blemund,  which  likewise  Mr.  Eound  has  printed  and 
criticised.^°^ 

XXXII. 

It  is  followed  by  the  building  assize  (f.  133  b)  of  1212,  printed 
from  this  manuscript  by  Hudson  Turner. ^"^  By  counsel  of  the 
prohi  vires,  when  Henry  fitz  Ailwin  was  mayor,  at  the  Gildhall,  on 

""  Not  725^,  as  Mr.  Eound  prints  his  total,  Commune  of  London,  p.  260. 
""'  As  it  stands  it  maizes  a  total  of  799|  hides,  not  809J,  as  is  erroneously  stated  in 
the  Commtme  of  London,  1.  c. 
""  Ibid.  p.  107. 
'"^  Dom.  Archit.  i.  281.    Riley  printed  it  from  Liber  Custum.  ii.  86. 
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Monday,  14  July/"^  to  pacify  disturbance  and  to  prevent  fire,  scotales 
were  forbidden,  except  those  licensed  by  the  common  council  (or 
counsel)  of  the  city  at  the  Gildhall  and  except  to  those  who  would 
build  of  stone.  Carpenters',  masons',  and  tilers'  wages  were  fixed, 
and  those  of  plasterers  and  ditchers.^"*  Roofs  of  thatch  or  reed  were 
forbidden  to  those  who  were  building  afresh,  and  those  that  were 
in  existence  already  were  to  be  plastered  over.  The  aldermen  and 
lawful  men  of  the  neighbourhood  might  destroy  the  houses  of 
defaulters.  Wooden  houses  adjoining  stone  houses  in  Cheap  by 
view  of  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  prohi  vires  might  be  destroyed  if 
necessary.  A  day  and  night  watch  is  ordered,  with  a  view  to  fire. 
Workmen  and  hired  labourers  who  do  not  obey  these  orders  might 
lose  lands,  houses,  and  chattels  to  the  use  of  the  city.  Aldermen 
must  have  crooks  and  ropes  to  use  against  fire.  Strange  workmen 
coming  to  the  city  who  do  not  obey  these  rules  must  be  attached 
until  they  have  their  judgment  before  the  mayor  &nd prohiJiomines. 
Before  every  house  a  tub  of  water  should  be  kept  against  fire.  At 
the  making  of  the  order  the  mayor  and  other  barons  of  the  city 
were  present. ^'^^  Maey  Bateson. 


A  Diary  of  the  Parliament  of  i^id. 

Two  volumes  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,'  the  first 
filled  and  the  second  about  half  filled  with  small  neat  writing, 
contain  a  diary  of  the  parliament  of  1626.  On  a  few  occasions 
shorthand  is  employed,  but  generally  abbreviated  longhand.  Words 
are  sometimes  left  out,  in  a  way  that  suggests  that  the  writer 
usually  wrote  on  his  desk  or  knee  as  the  debates  were  in  progress. 
The  reports  are  those  of  speeches  delivered  not  only  in  sittings  of 
the  house,  but  also  in  committee.  In  this  respect  it  compares 
with  the  Eliot  notes  so  often  referred  to  by  Forster,  and  differs 
entirely  from  the  published  *  Parliamentary  History,'  which  makes 
little  attempt  to  isolate  the  events  of  a  particular  day,  and  has  in 
most  cases  no  record  at  all  of  the  speeches  of  the  less  important 
persons.  It  also  differs  from  most  other  manuscript  collections 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  not  diaries  or  records,  but 
books  prepared  for  the  press".^  The  manuscript  is  one  of  those 
which  were  presented  to  the  university  by  King  George  I,  and  had 

'»»  For  13  July.  «m  Cf.  the  orders  under  xxi,  above. 

'"^  Dr,  Liebermann  has  called  my  attention  to  a  passage  in  the  tract  '  De  iniusta 
Vexatione  Willelmi  Dunelmensis,'  ed.  Arnold,  in  Simeon  of  Durham,  0pp.  i.  189.  The 
bishop,  defending  himself,  says, '  Londoniam  quae  iam  rebellaverat  in  eius  [Willelmi  II] 
fidelitate  sedavi,  meliores  etiam  xii  eiusdem  urbis  cives  ad  eum  meeum  duxi  ut  per  illos 
melius  ceteros  animaret.'  There  may  possibly  be  a  reference  here  to  a  municipal 
governing  body  of  twelve  men  in  the  London  of  Kufus's  day. 

'  MSS.  DD,  12,  20-2. 

*  E.g.  British  Museum  Add.  MS.  22474,  and  Cambr.  Univ.  MM.  4,  38. 
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previously  been  in  the  collection  of  Bishop  Moore.  It  seems 
possible  that  the  writer  was  Bulstrode  Whitelock.  His  name  is 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume  in  the  same  hand 
as  the  rest  of  the  journal.  He  was  a  member  of  this  parliament, 
as  a  very  young  man,  and  it  is  stated  in  his  life  that  he  kept 
careful  notes  of  its  proceedings.  Other  manuscripts  in  his  hand- 
writing are  in  the  same  collection. 

The  general  impressions  left  by  this  very  minute  daily  record 
of  the  proceedings  are  in  the  main  three.  The  first  is  the  con- 
stant appeal  to  precedent  made  by  the  speakers.  The  second  ■ 
is  the  wide  diffusion  of  views  opposed  to  the  king,  which  one 
would  hardly  suspect  from  the  '  Parliamentary  History ;  '  the 
few  speeches  there  reported  do  not  convey  the  same  effect  as 
the  many.  The  third  impression  is  that  of  the  ascendency  of 
Eliot,  which  has  been  thoroughly  well  brought  out  by  Forster, 
but  it  may  be  added  that  Eliot  was  a  very  conservative  leader,  and 
that  he  was  well  supported  by  the  members  at  large. 

1.  The  value  of  the  diary  as  a  daily  record  may  be  illustrated 
from  the  accounts  of  many  incidents.  For  instance,  as  to  Coke, 
we  read  in  the  '  Parliamentary  History : ' 

But  the  spirit  raised  against  the  miaister  could  not  be  suppressed  by 
anything  the  king  could  do ;  and  no  Supply  was  to  be  expected  till  the 
Duke  was  given  up  to  public  vengeance.  The  commons  followed  the 
chace  very  warmly  against  him ;  and,  in  some  of  their  debates,  very 
severe  expressions  were  used  against  the  court ;  particularly  Mr.  Clement 
Coke  (son  of  Sir  Edward  Coke)  said,  '  that  it  was  better  to  die  by  an 
enemy,  than  to  suffer  at  home.' 

The  diary  gives  a  long  account  of  the  debates  on  10  March. 
Before  Coke  the  following  are  reported :  Selden,  Digges,  Sir  E. 
Weston,  Kudyard,  Savile,  Sir  S.  Weston,  Wentworth,  Wandesford, 
Moore,  Eliot,  and  Finch.     Then 

M""  Cooke,  the  inbred  occasions  of  y'^  subject  as  pressing  as  y«  forrein 
occasions  y*^  both  should  be  redressed. 

[line  erased]  ^ 
it  is  better  to  suffer  by  forreyn  hand  then  att  home. 
y*  a  select  committee  may  be  [sio\  draw  a  petition  to  y^  K.  to  give  us 
leave  to  goe  hacd  in  hand  w'''  our  occasions  at  home  and  those  abroad. 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  speech,  if  we  judge  from  its 
subsequent  history,  would  have  excited  immediate  attention,  but 
such  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case.  Coke  was  followed 
by  Hoby,  Harley,  Coryton,  and  Banks,  none  of  whom  refers  to 
the  words  afterwards  complained  of.  This  speech  comes  in  the 
course  of  the  first  debate  on  the  king's  message  as  to  supply. 

^  A  thick  black  line  has  been  drawn  through  the  words  as  at  first  written,  but  they 
seem  to  run,  '  better  for  us  to  suffer  by  a  fon-ein  hand  then  at  home.' 
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There  was  a  second  debate,  probably  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  same 
day,  which  is  also  reported.  In  the  course  of  debate  in  the  morning 
of  the  11th 

S'^  Walter  Earle  moves  that  in  a  gents  speech  yesterday  whose  intent  he 
thinks  was  good,  yett  some  words  fell  from  him  w'^h  are  subject  to 
construction  w^h  he  will  now  remember.  y«  house  thinks  fitt  it  should 
dye. 

M""  Cooke  desires  y*  S'^  Walt :  may  say  if  he  meaned  him. 

S""  John  Savile.  y<=  order  of  y«  house  is  y*  if  a  man  speake  anything  con- 
cerning particulars  w°li  may  be  excepted  he  is  to  be  questioned  for  it 
presently,  and  if  y^  pubhque  be  touched  in  his  speech,  y^  speaker  is  to 
take  notice  therof  or  to  [bej  informed  of  it  [by]  any  member  y''  will,  but 
no  man  y<^  next  day  or  soe  must  speake  of  it. 

The  house  would  heare  no  further  of  this  buisness. 

Again,  Dr.  Turner's  celebrated  questions  were  put  to  the  house 
on  the  afternoon  of  11  March  at  the  close  of  a  long  debate.  The 
account  of  the  questions  in  the  diary  is  as  follows  : — 

The  speaker  leaves  y^  chayre,  and  y*^  house  turnes  themselves  into  a 
graund  committee  M""  Waynsford  putt  into  the  chaire. 

Doctor  Turner,  it  is  fitt  there  should  be  a  causa  generahssima  stated, 
w°h  should  be  the  mother  of  y*^  rest,  y''  common  fame  presents  one  man 
to  be  this  cause,  whither  y^  losse  of  the  k^  regahty  of  y^  narrow  seas  may 
not  be  attributed  to  the  admirals  neglect,  be  a  cause. 

Whither  his  exorbitant  gifts  received  and  drawne  from  y^  crowne  to 
him  and  his  kinsmen  form  a  cause  of  y*^  consumption  of  y®  K  treasure. 

Whither  y«  engrossing  of  oflBces  of  state  and  trust  into  his  hands  and 
conferring  them  on  his  kindred  servants  and  freends  some  of  them  not 
being  capable  of  them. 

Whither  there  be  not  a  secrett  favouring  and  upholding  of  Eecusants 
by  him. 

My  lo:  Adm:  mother  and  father  in  law  beeing  recusants  great 
upholders  of  y*  faction. 

Whither  the  sale  of  offices  of  judicature  and  of  honours  and  preferments 
to  y^  church  be  a  cause. 

Whither,  himself  beeing  Adm.  and  generall  of  y^  last  fleete  and  staying 
att  home  may  not  be  a  cause  of  this  dishonour  miscarriage  of  y*  fleete 
and  whither  he  rightly  designed  it 

desires  y*  these  things  may  be  taken  into  consideration. 

S""  Eob:  Pye.  y*  he  may  bring  his  proofes  to  these  pticulers. 

The  committee  adjourne  the  case  till  tuesday  next  at  9  a  clock  in  the 
morning.  -   - 

This  account  very  fairly  corresponds  with  that  of  Eushworth.'* 

On   13   March,   the   Monday,  the  house  met  again,  and  the 

king's  message  as  to  supply  was  discussed  further  in  committee, 

Mr.  Noy  bemg  in  the  chair.     The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in 

response  to  a  request  previously  made,  *  gives  in  writing  y^  points 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  217.    Cf.  Gardiner,  vi.  77,  who  prefers  Add.  MS.  22474.    , 
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whereuppon  the  k.  commanded  him  to  insist  for  y^  drawing  of  a 
more  speedy  resolution  besides  y''  reasons  before  made  knowen  to 
us.'  Now  in  the  discussion,  after  Mr.  Wandesford,  we  find  the 
report  of  a  speech  by  Dr.  Turner.  It  is  fragmentary,  but  it 
suggests  that  the  questions  were  his  own  composition. 

Doctor  Turner.  1.  y<^  k.  y*^  sends  to  us,  what  it  is  he  sends  for,  and  how 
y*^  shall  be  employed  w°h  we  shall  send  him.  y«  k.  hath  sent  [blank] 
employed  in  his  engagements  and  designes,  his  designes  are  not  opened 
unto  us  neither  are  we  to  desire  the  key.  y*  we  should  by  some  considered 
way  send  up  word  to  y<^  k.  that  we  will  be  ready  to  give  [blank]  w^h  this 
a  post  message  y*  as  we  give  so  we  desire  him  to  take  from  us  our 
grievances. 

' ,      Later  in  the  same  long  debate  Coke  made  a  speech  evidently  of 
some  boldness,  of  which  the  following  record  is  preserved : — 

M*"  Cooke,  were  it  only  his  ma*'^^  message  without  y^  consideration  of 
the  k.  of  Bohem  :  and  y*^  queene  and  their  children  &c :  it  would  moove 
him  to  be  ready  to  give  supply,  mooves  y*  a  remonstrance  may  be  made  to 
y^  k.  y*'  we  are  ready  to  give  and  pe[ti]tion  y*  we  may  go  on  in  a  pari  : 
way. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  king's  message  as  to  Turner 
and  Coke  was  brought  to  the  house  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  Sir  E.  Weston.  Its  text  is  well  known.^  After  it  had 
been  read : 

Mr.  Cooke  excuses  himselfe  y*  he  had  no  Intent  to  say  anything  y^ 
might  tend  to  sedition,  and  spake  not  those  things  w%  informed. 

Sir  Dudley  Diggs.  y*  this  afternoone  we  may  enter  into  examination 
of  this 

Ch:  Dutchy.  No  new  thing  for  y^  k.  to  putt  us  in  minde  of  such 
a  thing  as  this  that  there  was  one  president  of  this  kind,  a  bucks  mans 
case. 

Sir  John  Elhott.  an  observation  of  Tacitus  of  times  in  Roome  when 
pro  sapientia  erat  inertia  he  hopes  not  so  now.  for  y^  justice  honour  and 
priviledge  of  this  place  lett  us  take  time  till  tomorrow  morning.  Resolved 
on  question  to  take  this  message  into  consideration  tomorrowe  morning. 

This  advice  was  taken,  the  rest  of  the  morning's  debate  and  that 
of  the  afternoon  being  occupied  with  other  matters. 

The  whole  time  of  the  house  on  the  15th,  or  practically  so, 
was  taken  up  with  the  debate  on  Coke's  words.  The  beginning  is 
characteristic :  • 

The  order  to  fall  into  consideration  of  y^  k.  message  concerning  Mr. 
Cooke  and  Doctor  Turner  read  &  after  a  long  silence  Sir  Tho.  Hobby 
mooves  that  y^  message  may  be  revived  to  our  memoryes  &c. 

No    account   of    this   debate   seems   to   have    been    printed — no 

*  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  51. 
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account  even  of  Eliot's  part  in  it,  though  he  spoke  twice.  The 
formal  resolutions  of  the  grand  committee  run — 

Eesolved  on  question  y*  y<=  words  in  y«  message  were  not  y^  words 
spoken  heere  .  .  . 

Eesolved  on  question  y*  the  words  spoken  by  M""  Cooke  were  not 
to  a  seditious  efifect. 

Eesolved  y*  some  words  spoken  by  W  Cooke  did  displease  y«  house. 
A  subcommittee  apointed  to  consider  of  our  answer  to  y<=  K  for  this 
matter,  and  what  satisfaction  is  to  be  given  to  y«  house  by  M'  Cooke. 

The  'Parliamentary  History'^  gives  a  quite  incomplete  account 
of  what  occurred.  We  are  told  that  after  the  king's  message  had 
been  received  Dr.  Turner  made  an  explanation.  His  letter  is 
then  inserted,  and  the  statement  is  made  that  nothing  more 
can  be  found  until  22  April.  To  carry  on  the  account  for  a  short 
time:  On  the  16th  the  doctor  himself  began  with  the  speech  which 
is  reported. '^  He  was  followed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
Sir  Kobert  Harley,  and  Mr.  Noy.     Then  we  read  in  the  diary  : 

Dr.  Turner  desires  time  till  Saturday  to  recollect  himselfe  to  give 
satisfactory  answeare  for  setting  down  the  words.  That  time  [be]  given 
him  to  recollect  himselfe  and  declare  the  substance  of  what  he  spake  on 
Saturday  last. 

On  Saturday,  the  18th  (as  in  *  Commons  Journals,'  i.  838),  Dr. 
Turner's  letter  was  received  and  read  in  committee.  It  was  read 
again  and  debated,  and  the  matter  was  adjourned  till  the  22nd.  On 
that  day,  after  a  debate,  the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to ;  we 
have  no  hint  of  it  in  the  *  Parliamentary  History  : ' — 

Eesolved  on  question  that  Doctor  Turner  did  said  [sic]  these  6  heads 
into  y^  house  uppon  common  fame  to  be  enquired  whither  they  be  causes 
of  our  evills  or  not  and  that  first  it  shall  be  debated  whither  the  delivery 
in  of  accusations  by  common  fame  by  a  member  of  this  house  into  this 
house  against  any  subject,  be  a  pari,  way  or  not. 

The  matter  is  again  alluded  to  it  in  a  speech  of  Glanvill  on 
1  April: — 

In  Mr.  Cooke's  case  it  will  appeare  y*  we  have  not  done  unjustly,  in 
Doct.  Turner's  buisness  we  were  in  a  good  way  if  his  M.  had  a  little 
forborne  us,  to  have  given  him  satisfaction. 

2.  The  greatest  value  which  this  diary  possesses  attaches  to  it 
perhaps  as  a  record  of  what  passed  in  committee.  Forster*  speaks 
of  Eliot's  notes  as  the  only  existing  record  of  what  passed.  But  there 
must  be  many  similiar  records,  as  the  practice  of  keeping  diaries  was 
common.  Apart  from  the  general  question  it  seems  likely,  judging 
from  Forster's  use  of  Eliot's  notes,  that  the  information  contained  in 
this  diary  is  fuller  than  they  are.     To  take  the  question  of  the 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  51,  &c.  '  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  51. 

*  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  i.  495. 
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failure  to  keep  the  seas,  bearing  in  mind  Forster's  account :  on 
24  Feb.,  at  the  end  of  the  great  speech,  Eliot  said, '  ye  consideration 
now  of  securing  our  coasts  first.'  On  25  Feb.,  in  committee, 
after  Dr.  Turner  had  spoken,  Eliot  urged  'that  we  should  first 
provide  for  the  gard  and  securitye  of  our  coasts.'  On  27  Feb.,  in 
committee,  the  matter  came  up  again  in  connexion  with  a  debate 
on  the  defences  of  the  kingdom  and  the  Eochelle  expedition.  The 
failure  to  keep  the  seas  is  the  second  (and  at  one  time,  as  this 
diary  shows,  was  the  first)  of  the  '  grievances  laid  open,'  ^  the 
causes,^"  which  occupied  the  commons'  chief  attention  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  session. 

Again,  on  6  March  we  find  that  the  house  went  into  a  grand 
committee.  Of  its  proceedings  we  have  no  printed  account,  and 
it  will  be  useful  to  transcribe  the  report  of  the  diary  as  a  specimen 
of  the  method  observed. 

Order^i  y*  what  is  propounded  for  a  cause  shall  be  resolved  to  be  a 
cause  or  no  cause. 

S""  The:  Hobbye.  that  y*^  want  of  shipps  to  keepe  y^  narrow  seas  is  y<^ 
cause  y*  y°  Dunkerkers  doe  infest  us. 

Seer.  Cooke,  y*^  y"^  councell  Table  have  prsescribed  a  certain  number  of 
shipps  for  y^  keeping  of  the  narrow  seas  y*  wee  should  see  if  there  be  y*^ 
order  and  whither  it  is  observed. 

S""  John  Elliott,  y*  on  a  complaynte  of  y®  western  men  of  a  great  navye  of 
Turkes  vppon  y^  coaste,  y«  K  gave  order  for  the  Councell  Table  to  appoint 
shipps  for  the  securing  of  the  coasts  W^'^  y<^  table  ordered,  yett  y*^  there 
were  no  shipps  sent,  y*  by  enquiry  it  appeared  the  order  was  d[elivere]d  to 
Secretary  Cooke,  and  y*  by  reason  of  y^  want  of  those  shipps  y^  countrey 
susteyned  great  losse. 

Secretary  Cooke,  y*  such  an  order  was  dd  to  him  att  y^  councell  bord  y*^ 
he  then  desired  them  to  take  order  y*  moneys  might  be  had,  and  that 
then  they  would  finde  shipps. 

M""  Ch:  Dutchy.  y*  many  good  orders  beeing  made  att  the  councell 
table  cannot  be  executed  for  want  of  money. 

S*"  Jo:  Strangway.  y*  if  for  want  of  money  the  coasts  were  not  secured 
what  became  of  the  money  w%  wee  gave  for  that  end. 

S""  Will:  Spencer,  what  becomes  of  Tunnage  and  poundage. 

S""  John  Elliott,  y*  many  shipps  w****  should  have  bin  sent  for  y*^  end 
were  made  ready  and  in  y^  Thames,  and  y*  in  y<^  west  parts  they  would 
have  cost  no  lesse  than  [in]  port. 

M""  Drake  agreeth  w*'^  S""  John  ElHott. 

S""  Kob:  Pye.  y*'  there  were  no  shipps  readye  till  June  and  very  few  till 
the  latter  end  of  Julye. 

S"^  Walter  Earle.  y*  want  of  money  was  not  y®  cause. 

M""  Spencer,  y*  wee  should  search  into  y^  causes  of  this  want  of  money 
what  was  taken  for  the  guarding  of  y^  coasts  y*  y*^  shipps  were  sent 
against  Rochell  w<^^  should  have  bin  sent  to  the  western  parts,  y*  wee 
should  consider  the  K  revenews. 

*  Eushworth,  i.  207.  '»  Forster,  i.  491. 
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S""  Hen.  Whitehead,  y*  y""  want  of  money  is  no  answeare. 

M""  Cage,  y*  theire  is  no  fleet  att  sea  to  defend  y«  coastes.  y*^  there  are 
shipps  riding  in  y^  downes  not  fitt  to  keepe  the  coasts. 

by  a  letter  lately  received  he  certyfyes  y*^  there  are  8  shipps  at 
sea  of  ours  now  under  S*"  Hen:  Palmer. 

S""  John  Epsley.  y*  there  is  a  fleet  there. 

S'"  Nath:  Rich,  y*  a  course  may  be  taken  to  examine  what  number  of 
our  shipps  ride  now  in  y^  narrow  seas  whither  they  are  servisable  or  not, 
and  how  commaunded. 

S""  Dudley  Digges.  y*  if  they  Councell  Table  know  of  it  some  of  them 
heere  would  not  suffer  the  house  to  go  to  a  question  whither  there  are  or 
not. 

Secretary  Cook,  y*  since  octob:  there  have  bin  still  shipps  riding  in  y^ 
narrow  seas. 

S""  Dudley  Digges.  y*  we  may  give  an  humble  information  to  y^  K.  how 
ye  state  of  y*^  kingdome  stands. 

M'"  Greene,  y*  wee  are  to  enquire  whither  there  have  bin  a  fleet  heerto- 
fore  in  y«  narrow  seas. 

M"^  Pymme.  y*  our  question  may  be  whither  our  coasts  have  bin  suffi- 
ciently guarded. 

Seer:  Cooke,  y'  we  must  not  compare  y^  times  of  warre  w**  y®  times  of 

S'  Rob:  Harley.  y'  we  should  fixe  on  y«  time  of  y^  dissolution  of  y^  treaty 
w*^  Spayne. 

Resolved  on  question  y*  y^  coasts  have  not  bin  sufficiently  guarded  nor 
the  seas  secured  since  y«  dissolution  of  y^  treatyes  with  Spayne. 

The  committee  adjovu:ne  themselves. 

The  grievances  connected  with  shipping  were  many,  and  they 
formed  subjects  of  debate  constantly.  It  was  in  a  shipping  debate 
in  grand  committee  on  20  March  (of  which  the  *  Commons  Journals,' 
i.  838,  give  no  account)  that  Eliot  proposed  the  sub-committee  of 
causes  of  causes. 

S'  John  EUiott,  that  of  y«  causes  alreadye  resolved  wee  shall  goe  to  a 
particular  examination  there  are  causae  causatae  and  causae  causantes 
and  for  this  name  a  sub-committee. 

Accordingly  we  presently  read  : 

A  sub-committee  named  to  examine  y^  particulars  of  these  several  causes 
before  resolved,  and  y*=  causes  of  those  causes,  to-morrow  in  y^  after- 
noone. 

On  23  March  at  the  sitting  of  this  sub-committee  we  find  : 

M'  Moyer  M""  of  y^  Industrye. 

The  vangard  shipp  returning  y«  from  y^  deepe  was  comaunded 

by  ye  Lo  Conways  letter  from  y^  K  y*  she  should  force  y^  shipps  there  to 
d[elive]r  themselves  into  y"^  K  of  Fraunces  hands  and  if  they  would  not  to 
sinke  them. 

the  cap:  refused  to  d[elive]r  their  shipps  w%out  good  security :  and  so 
and  cap:  Pennington  telling  marquis  Fyatt  on  shore  soe,  the  marquis 
said  if  they  would  not  d[elive]r  their  shipps  he  would  sinke  them. 
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Next  morning  y^  shipps  going  away  Cap:  Pennington  shott  att  theme, 
they  cast  ancor.  And  Cap:  Pen:  coming  a  bord  perswaded  them  to  come 
a  shore  w°h  they  did  and  agreed  for  their  shipps  :  to  have  250'  a  month 
and  had  for  security e  of  the  towne  of  deepe  w°h  was  not  pleasing  to  them, 
but  being  fearfull  of  y<^  K.  displeasure  they  tooke  it.  but  not  one  of  our 
men  served  in  them,  though  they  d[elivere]d  their  shipps. 

but  S"^  Ferd:  Gorges  shipp  was  carry ed  away  by  y"^  marriners  by  force 
and  S"^  Ferd.  w*h  them.  They  weighing  in  y«  night  and  so  stealing 
away. 

Monsieur  Fiatt  claymed  to  have  y<^  shipp  according  to  a  contract  made 
between  him  &  y*^  Duke  of  Buck:  at  Eochester  but  y®  Duke  told  y^  cap: 
that  they  should  not  d[elive]r  their  shipps  unlesse  they  might  have 
securitye  to  their  minds. 

The  agreement  for  the  shipps  was  for  6  months  and  if  need  were  for  18 
months. 

The  marquis  Fyatt  would  have  bought  y^  shipps  of  them,  but  they 
refused 

On  24  March  there  was  a  sitting  of  the  *  Grand  Committee  for 
Causes,'  of  which  again  we  have  no  printed  record,  but  of  which 
this  diary  gives  a  full  report.  Sir  John  Eliot  reported  from  the 
sub-committee  and  a  long  debate  ensued.  The  result,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  the  narrow  seas  was  concerned,  was  the  following 
resolution  : — 

Eesolved  on  question  y*  y«  Lo:  Adm:  is  y^  cause  y*  the  narrow  seas  have 
not  bin  sufficiently  guarded  since  y^  dissolution  of  y^  treatyes. 

This  was  duly  reported  to  the  house  on  25  March. 

W.  A.  J.  Archbold. 


Correspondence  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Sir  Hugh  Gougk, 
and  Sir  Harry  Smith  during  the  Sutlej  Campaign, 
1846. 

The  letters  from  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  given 
helow  were  preserved  by  the  recipient,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  in  a  packet 
along  with  the  letters,  also  here  given,  written  by  himself — 
the  former  originals  (except  no.  II.),  the  latter  of  coarse  copies. 
This  packet  had  been  preserved  with  other  papers  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith's  by  his  former  friend  and  aide-de-camp,  General  Sir 
Edward  Alan  Holdich,  K.C.B.,  until  he  put  it  into  my  hands  in 
1900. 

I. 

This  letter  from  Sir  Harry  Smith  to  the  governor-general.  Sir  H. 
Hardinge,  relates  to  the  posting  of  the  army  under  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  commander-in-chief,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  early  in 
January  1846,  the  battles  of  Ferozeshah  having  been  fought  on 
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the  previous  21  and  22  Dec.  We  may  compare  with  this  letter 
the  narrative  given  in  Sir  Harry  Smith's  *  Autobiography,'  ii.  163. 
After  stating  that  his  own  di\'ision  (the  first)  was  on  the  right  of 
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the  British  army,  and  that  his  outposts  were  opposite  the  enemy's 
position  at  Sobraon  (the  main  part  of  the  British  army  being,  there- 
fore, some  way  to  the  enemy's  right  flank),  he  continues  : 

It  appeared  to  me  that  our  Army  was  not  posted  where  it  ought  to 
be,  and  I  strongly  recommended  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  move  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  so  that  his  centre  should  be  opposite  Sobraon, 
and  his  left  be  kept  in  direct  communication  with  Ferozepore  by  an 
intermediate  corps  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Grey,  which  could 
also  watch  the  reputed  fords  and  ferries  on  that  part  of  the  river  on  his 
front — the  right  of  the  army,  namely  my  command,  Cureton's  Cavalry 
and  my  own  Division,  to  be  posted  opposite  the  ford  and  ferry  of 
Hurreekee.  The  Commander-in-Chief  called  for  the  distribution  of  the 
army  as  I  proposed,  which  I  gave  in,  accompanied  by  an  explanatory 
letter  to  His  Excellency.  In  forty-eight  hours  it  was  adopted,  and  the 
army  moved  into  the  celebrated  position  opposite  Sobraon. 

Gough  and  Innes  ^  make  no  mention  of  this  change  of  position 
of  the  army  owing  to  the  representations  made  by  Sir  Harry 
Smith ;  but  Combe's  map  of  the  '  Movements  of  the  Army  of  the 
Sutlej,'  given  in  McGregor's  '  History  of  the  Sikhs,'  vol.  ii.  p.  129, 
shows  the  army  as  posted  from  28  Dec.  to  12  Jan.,  and  again,  as 
posted  from  the  12th  onwards. 

Endorsement : — 

Camp.  1.  Div.    3'''  January  1846.     Copy  of  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Hardinge  representing 
the  Army  wrong  posted.  , 

Confidential.  -     Camp.    1st  Div.  ^"^  Jan^. 

My  dear  Sir  H.  H., — The  position  of  this  army  requires  your 
Excellency's  consideration,  it  is  far  from  what  I  am  of  opinion  it  ought  to 
he.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  every  other  distinguished  General  of 
whom  I  have  ever  read,  placed  his  army  opposite  his  enemy,  and  was 
prepared  at  once  to  defend  or  attack  as  demanded,  whereas  our  army  is 
far  to  the  right  flank  of  our  enemy,  and  not  within  2  hours  and  a  half 
at  least — the  first  (except  my  Division)  which  could  be  brought  up. 
The  enemy  can  pass  at  Hurreekee  Puttun,  five  miles  below  he  has  a 
bridge, — two  miles  below  is  his  best  Ford. — the  mass  of  his  Army 
opposite  these  approaches.  All  the  maps  lay  down  a  nullah  running 
parallel  with  the  Sutledge,  this  is  not  the  case, — this  nullah  turns  from 
the  Sutledge  before  it  is  opposite  the  Sobraon  Ghat,  into  the  plains 
across  my  front,  and  ends  or  probably  rises  in  large  Lakes  near  the 
village  Comalwalla.  However  what  I  want  to  explain  to  your  Ex- 
cellency, is  that  the  enemy  has  only  the  difficulties  on  the  immediate 
banks  of  the  Sutledge  to  encounter  which  is  not  \  a  mile, — the  banks  on 
his  side  somewhat  elevated  and  favourable  for  him.  Hence  his  Army 
can  cross  upon  an  open  and  uninterrupted  plain,  except  by  very  long 
grass, ^ — from  Hurreekee  Puttun  to  the  Sobraon  Ghat, — and  form  in 
battle  array,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  before  our  Army  could  be  in  its 
front,  for  the  whole  of  our  Army  is  below  the  Sobraon  Ghat,  and  the 

'  The  Sikhs  and  the  Sikh  Wars. 

*  I.e.  a  plain  uninterrupted  except  by  the  grass. 
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Field  of  battle,  if  the  enemy  has   the  audacity  to  cross,  open  to  his 

formation. 

It  is  true  my  information  will  tell  me  when  he  will  begin  to  cross, 
but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  equally  true  that  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
Army  ought  to  be  in  position  immediately  opposite  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy  and  where  he  can  cross  with  the  least  obstacles. 

Would  I  could  sketch,  but  this  enclosure  may  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  distant  point  or  position  of  our  Army. 

I  have  been  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  this  morning  to  explain 
all  this — he  calculating  on  ti7ne  sufficient  to  move  his  right.  My 
position  is  well  enough  if  he  would  place  a  support  in  direct  echellon 
upon  my  right ; — this  he  talks  of  doing  with  some  troops  coming  up 
tomorrow. 

I  cannot  le&ve  my  Division  for  one  moment  or  I  would  ride  over  in 
ten  minutes  and  explain  all.  As  it  is  your  Excellency  can  call  for  a 
sketch  of  our  position  and  that  of  the  enemy  from  the  Quarter  Master 
General  of  the  Army — always  bearing  in  mind — no  nullah  exists  where 
laid  down. 

Combination,  strategy,  or  as  you  say,  the  art  of  War  '  common  sense  * 
is  abandoned.  I  am  aware  there  are  many  points  on  the  river  to  watch, 
but  the  point  is  where  he  can  alone  come  in  formidable  array. — I  cannot 

leave  my  Div"  to  go  to  your  Ex^,  &  if  I  could !  ! 

Faithfully  etc. 

P.S.  A  large  proportion  of  our  Surgeons  and  Doolies  ought  to  be 
Best  out  from  Ferozepore. 

II. 

This  letter  and  all  that  follow  relate  to  Sir  Harry  Smith's 
operations  when  detached  from  the  main  army  (17  Jan.-7  Feb.) 

On  17  Jan.  Sir  Harry,  in  obedience  to  orders,  marched  before  day- 
break to  reduce  the  fortresses  of  Futteyghur  and  Dhurmkote.  He 
took  with  him  one  brigade  of  the  1st  Division  (viz.  H.M.'s  31st 
Eegiment,  and  the  24th  and  47th  Eegiments  N.I.),  the 
3rd  Light  Cavalry,  and  part  of  the  4th  Irregular  Horse,  with 
twelve^  guns.  Futteyghur  was  abandoned,  and  Dhurmkote  sur- 
rendered the  same  day.  On  the  18th  Sir  Harry  halted  at 
Dhurmkote,  when  he  received  a  communication,  of  which  he  gives 
the  purport  in  the  '  Autobiography,'  ii.  167,  as  follows  : — 

On  the  19*^  I  should  receive  a  reinforcement  of  two  troops  of  Horse 
Artillery  (viz  12  guns),  HM's  16*^  Lancers,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Corps 
of  Irregular  Horse  under  Brigadier  Cureton.  Upon  these  reaching  me,  I 
should  have  a  Brigade  of  Cavalry,  one  of  Infantry,  and  18  guns.  With  this 
force  I  was  to  move  on  to  Jugraon,  thence  open  a  communication  with 
Busseean,  the  Hne  nine  miles  to  the  interior  of  Jugraon,  on  which  our 
enormous  battering  train,  stores,  treasure  and  ammunition,  covering  an 
extent  of  ten  miles  of  road,  was  marching.     I  was  informed  that  I  might 

'  So    stated  by  Sir  H.  Hardinge   below.    From  Sir  H.   Smith's    own    account 
it  would  seem  that  he  started  with  only  six  guns. 
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get  hold  of  HM's  53'''  Regiment  at  Busseean,  and,  if  so,  they  were  to  obey 
my  orders.  Under  any  circumstances  I  was  to  open  a  communication  with 
Loodiana  (distant  from  Jugraon  by  the  direct  roads  via  the  little  fortress 
of  Budowal,  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  miles)  it  being  threatened  by 
Eunjoor  Singh's  army  of  50  guns  and  80,000  men,  which  had  crossed  at 
Philour  by  boats  and  was  in  position  at  Baranhara,  seven  miles  from 
Loodiana.  The  force  at  Loodiana  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Godby 
80'^''  Regiment  N.I.  consisted  of  the  5*^^  •*  Native  Cavalry,  the  %0^'^  and 
86'^^  [N.I.],  Sermoor  and  Nusseeree  Battalions,  and  four  Guns  Horse 
Artillery. 

The  communication  of  which  the  purport  is  thus  given  was  doubt- 
less the  letter  from  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  written  also  on  18  Jan., 
mentioned  in  the  '  endorsement '  following,  but  now  missing,  and 
to  which  Letter  III.  was  the  reply. 

Endorsement  :— 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  to  Sir  Harry  Smith.^     With  Memo  from  Sir  H.  Hardinge 
for  Major  Mackeson's  guidance. 
Memorandum  18  Jan.  1846. 

Inform  Major  Mackeson,  Political  Agent  N.W.  Frontier,  that  his 
arrangements  for  the  surrender  and  destruction  of  the  Fort  of  Mookatsar 
are  entirely  approved. 

State  that  it  is  most  desirable  he  should  precede  the  Shekawattee 
brigade  to  Busseean  in  consequence  of  the  movements  of  our  Troops  in 
that  direction.  The  Shekawattee  brigade  however  will  be  required  to 
reach  Busseean  at  the  earliest  period  consistently  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  Troops  after  a  very  long  march. 

State  of  affairs  in  the  vicinity  of  Busseean  and  Loodiana  is  as  follows. 
Colonel  Godby  at  Loodiana  has  the 

36  Native  Infantry 

Sirmoor  Battalion 

Nusseeree  Battalion  5  companies  (weak)  &  some  Detachments 
in  the  Fort  which  has  14  guns  mounted  in  the  Ramparts, 
1  month's  provision  &  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  security. 

He  has  also  at  present  with  him  the 

30*'!  Native  Infantry 

l«t  Light  Cavalry,  about  800  Sabres 

4  Guns  European  Horse  Artillery 

Her  Majesty's  63''^'  Regiment  will  reach  Busseean  on  the  20  "^  or 
2ist. 

*  In  the  copy  of  Sir  H.  Hardinge's  memorandum  to  Mackeson  this  is  called  the 
1st.  Both  the  1st  and  5th  Light  Cavalry  were  with  Sir  Harry  at  Aliwal ;  one  regiment 
had  been  at  Loodiana  under  Colonel  Godby ;  the  other  joined  Sir  Harry  with  the 
reinforcement  brought  by  Wheeler  on  26  Jan.  From  a  map  '  Position  of  the  Army 
of  the  Sutlej,  19  Jan.  1846 '  (British  Museum,  57540,  11)  it  would  seem  that  it  was 
the  1st  Light  Cavalry  which  was  with  Godby,  and  the  5th  which  came  in  with 
Wheeler,  as  the  map  gives  the  5th  Native  Cavalry  as  still  with  the  main  army  on 
ly  Jan. 

■^  The  letter  itself  seems  to  be  missing. 
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Major-General  Sir  H.  Smith  marched  yesterday  morning  the  17^^ 
for  Dhurmkote  with  one  European  and  two  Regiments  of  Native 
Infantry,  12  guns  and  some  cavalry. 

His  instructions  generally  are  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  Supplies, 
and  to  open  the  communication  with  the  rear  by  Busseean,  should  it  be 
interrupted.  He  is  also  to  form  a  junction  with  Her  Majesty's  58*^ 
Regiment,  which  will  march  by  Jugraon  on  orders  sent  by  Sir  H.  Smith. 

When  on  the  22'"^  or  23"^  the  Shekawattee  brigade  arrives  at 
Busseean,  the  force  available  for  active  operations  after  providing  for  the 
occupation  of  the  Fort  of  Loodianah,  will  be 

3  European  Regiments  of  Infantry 

4  Regiments  of  Native  Infantry 
Shekawattee  brigade 

18  6  Field  Guns 

2  Regiments  of  Cavalry  exclusive  of  Putteeala's  contingent.^ 

If  this  Force  be  united  by  a  combined  movement  on  Loodianah,  or 
on  that  point  where  the  Sikh  Force  from  Philore  has  posted  itself,  it  is 
probable  a  blow  may  be  struck,  which  will  force  the  enemy  to  recross  the 
River,  and  not  attempt  to  disturb  our  communications  in  the  rear. 

The  preservation  of  uninterrupted  commmiication  by  Busseean  is 
most  important.  If  the  Sikh  Force  from  Philore  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  this  side  of  the  River,  the  distance  to  Busseean  being  only  27  miles, 
whilst  from  the  British  Army  the  distance  is  60  miles,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Battering  Train,  the  Ammunition,  the  Treasure,  our  Provisions  and 
Stores,  and  various  small  detachments  would  be  liable  to  be  cut  off  and 
destroyed  before  aid  could  be  sent  from  the  Army. 

It  is  therefore  most  important  that  the  moveable  Column  under 
Major-General  Sir  H.  Smith  should  protect  this  communication,  and  the 
shortest  mode  of  effecting  this  object  is  to  drive  the  Philore  Force  across 
the  River. 

It  is  also  a  very  desirable  object  that  the  Fort  of  Jugraon  *  should  be 
reduced  at  the  earliest  period.  Heavy  Guns  and  Ammtmition  can  most 
conveniently  be  brought  from  Loodianah,  and  the  reduction  be  effected 
after  the  Philore  Force  shall  have  recrossed  the  River.^ 

Captain  Cimningham,  an  Engineer  Officer,  Assistant  Political  Agent, 
accompanies  the  Column  under  Major-General  Sir  H.  Smith,  and 
Lieut.  Lake,  also  of  the  Engineers,  is  the  Assistant  Political  Agent  in 
Loodianah. 

It  will  therefore  be  advisable  that  Major  Mackeson  should  place  himself 
in  communication  with  Major-General  Sir  H.  Smith.  That  officer  has 
received  the  instructions  of  the  Commander-in-Chief;  »and  Major 
Mackeson  will  use  every  exertion  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  all  orders 
given  by  Sir  H.  Smith. 

The  38'^  Light  Infantry  is  also  expected  at  Busseean  from  Umballa. 

V  Major  Mackeson  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  daily  route  of  that 

Corps,  and  turn  it  off  by  Kunna  on  Loodianah,  if  Major-General  Sir  H. 

«  Corrected  by  Sir  H.  Smith  to  '  20.' 

'  '  and  100  Swivels.'— Note  by  Sir  H.  Smith. 

*  '  Gungrana,'  not  '  Jugraon.'— Note  by  Sir  H.  Smith. 

'  Sir  H.  Smith  made  three  strokes  against  the  last  line. 
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Smith  should  deem  such  course  to  be  advisable.     At  any  rate  it  will  be 
kept  at  Busseean  till  the  Commander-in-Chief's  orders  be  received. 

In  like  manner  the  Wing  of  the  &^  Regt.  will  be  detained  (also  pro- 
ceeding from  Umballa)  at  Busseean  until  the  Commander-in-Chief's 
orders  be  received. 

In  all  probability  His  Excellency  will  consider  it  important  to  pro- 
tect this  point  of  Busseean  where  the  various  roads  converge,  until  the 
Battering  Train,  Ammunition,  Treasure  etc.  have  passed. 

The  importance  of  collecting  Supplies  need  not  be  urged  upon  Major 
Mackeson's  attention. 

Governor- General  would  be  glad  to  have  his  opinion  upon  the 
expediency  of  retaining  the  Fort  of  Jugraon  ^"^  and  the  inferior  fort  of 
Wudnee,  the  latter  on  our  main  route  to  Ferozepore. 

(Sd)  H.  Hakdinge. 
True  Copy 
F.  Currie, 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  with  the  Governor -General. 

HI. 

Reply  to  the  lost  letter  of  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  of  which  the  pur- 
port has  been  given  above. 

Endorsement : — 
Dhurmkote.    18  Jaii.  1846.     Sir  Harry  Smith's  Reply  to  Note  from  Sir  H.  Harding 

of  the  same  date. 

Private.  Camp  Dhurmcote,  Eight  o'clock,  18"'  Jan. 

My  dear  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, — I  have  just  received  your  note  of  this 
date,  and  a  copy  of  the  instructions  given  by  your  Excellency  for  Major 
Mackeson's  guidance.  I  now  clearly  see  my  way,  and  as  I  now  regard 
the  concentration  of  the  Force  for  the  relief  of  Loodhiana  if  surrounded 
and  our  line  of  communication  of  such  vast  importance  via  Busseean  to 
be  thoroughly  cared  for,'^  as  placed  under  my  authority,  you  may  depend 
upon  my  cordial  co-operation  with  all  authorities,  and  my  endeavour 
most  effectually  to  repel  this  Inroad  of  the  Enemy.  By  the  enclosures 
you  will  observe  my  position  at  this  moment,  and  what  I  have  done  and 
proposed  in  my  previous  state  (of  ignorance)  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  have 
been  communicated  to  you  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  The  doubt  I  laboured 
under  was  in  my  detached  position,  whether  I  was  to  regard  the  right 
wing  of  the  C.-in-C  's  Army  my  great  object,  that  is,  my  return  to  it ;  or 
wliether  Loodhiana  and  the  Line  of  Busseean  was  paramount.  This 
doubt  is  now  entirely  removed  by  your  note  just  received,  and  you  may 
depend  on  my  zealous  exertions  to  act  up  to  your  desire  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  regulated  by  that  caution  which  while  it  is  the  base  of  operations 
usually  ensures  great  and  ultimate  success. 

I  will  also  endeavour  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough  in  every 
way,  and  from  time  to  time  I  will  communicate  with  you  and  request 
your  Counsel  and  Instructions.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs  I  recom- 
mend this  little  Fort  of  Dhurmcote  being  held,  as  I  have  provided  for  and 
reported.     It  holds  in  Check  all  paltry  inroads  from  the  Enemy's  side  of 

'»  '  Gungrana.'— Note  by  Sir  H.  Smith, 

"  I.e.  our  line  via  Busseean,  the  care  of  which  is  so  important. 
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the  River  and  facilitates  the  collection  of  the  Resources  of  this  fertile 
neighbourhood.  Grain  in  my  Camp  40  leers  the  Rupee.  I  should  be 
glad  if  of  your  own  accord  (provided  you  occupy  this  little  Fort)  that  you 
send  two  or  three  little  popguns  of  any  sort  from  Ferozepore  to  plant  on 

its  walls. 

I  may  venture  to  promise  success  in  our  operations  if  cordiahty  with 
my  colleagues  will  conduce  to  it.  Captain  Cunningham  ^^  and  I  are  in 
perfect  confidence,  and  I  well  know  the  merits  of  Major  Mackeson. 

Pray  believe  no  idle  tales  that  reach  you,  but  rely  on  my  reports 
alone.  I  should  be  glad  another  Field  Battery  was  sent  to  me,  or  a 
Troop  of  Horse  Artillery.  I  was  close  to  Dhurmcote  yesterday,  when  I 
received  the  C.-in-C.'s  authority,  when  he  sent  me  your  note  and  a 
translation  from  the  Persian,  to  take  with  me  a  troop  of  Horse  Artillery 
provided  I  felt  T  required  it.  You  will  observe  in  the  Copy  I  enclose  I 
again  allude  to  it. 

Most  faithfully  and  anxiously  yours 

H.  G.  Smith. 

IV. 
Sir  Harry  marched  on  19  Jan.  from  Dhurmkote  to  Kokera, 
halfway  to  Jugraon.     From   that   place  he   wrote    the    following 
letter  to  the  governor-general : — 

Endorsement : — 

Kokera.    19  Jan.  1846.     Sir  Harry  Smith  to  Sir  H.  Hardinge. 

Kokera  near  Jugraon.    IQ"*  Jan^  1846. 

My  dear  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, — Since  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday 
Brigadier  Cure  ton  with  Her  Majesty's  16'^  Lancers  and  two  troops  of 
Horse  Artillery  have  been  ordered  to  join  me  to-day,  the  19**^,  at 
Dhurmcote.  I  thought  it  however  desirable  not  to  waste  a  day  more 
there,  having  halted  one  already,  but  move  on  here  today,  halfway  to 
Jugraon,  and  Cureton's  reinforcement  I  have  ordered  to  join  me 
tomorrow  the  20*^'^  at  Jugraon.  I  have  written  to  Major  Mackeson 
and  I  have  directed  H.M.  SS*"'  to  join  me  at  Jugraon  the  day  after  it 
arrives  at  Busseean. 

I  have  today  sent  a  duplicate  of  my  letter  of  yesterday  to  Colonel 
Godby  with  the  Addendum  *  Copy  enclosed.'  Captain  Cunningham  has 
just  received  this  information  to  which  he  attaches  much  credit.  '  The 
enemy  occupies  the  race-course  at  Loodhiana,  which  he  has  entrenched 
strongly,  and  studded  with  cannon,  or  in  the  Natives'  words  "  made  them- 
selves as  a  Fort."  Strength  is  estimated  at  50,000, 60  guns,  11  regiments 
of  Infantry,  two  of  regular  Cavalry,  8000  Irregulars,  and  various  little 
contingents  of  Horse.'  Our  Force  is  concentrated  under  the  Fort 
looking  on  ? 

I  know  the  ground  well  all  about  Loodhiana.  If  the  Enemy  be  there, 
he  is  surrounded  by  high  ground,  he  being  in  the  bed  of  the  old  River. 
When  I  hear  from  Colonel  Godby,  I  shall  have  better  information,  and  I 
will  concentrate  my  force  as  fast  as  possible. 

Faithfully 
H.  G.  Smith,  M.G. 
'*  The  author  of  the  History  of  the  Sikhs. 
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V. 

Eeceived  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  at  Kokera  at  4  a.m.  on  20  Jan, 

Endorsement : — 

19'''  Jan.  1846.    Ferozpoor.     Sir  Henry  Hardinge  to  Sir  Harry  Smith. 

Camp  Ferozpoor.    Jan>'  19"*  10  a.m. 

My  dear  Smith, — I  find  by  Lieut.  Lake's  communications  that  the 
enemy  is  in  great  force  around  Lodiana,  I  would  recommend  you  to 
march  this  night  to  Jugraon,  letting  the  Cavalry  follow  in  the  morning, 
join  with  the  53^'^'  at  Jugraon,  communicate  with  Godby ;  if  the  30*^ 
and  4"^  Light  Cavalry,^^  and  4  Guns  cannot  join  you,  you  must  wait  for 
the  Sheekuwutty  Brigade,  which  will  be  at  Bussean  on  the  23'""^^.  Major 
Mackeson  will  be  with  you,  I  should  imagine,  the  22"''. 

The  Sheekuwutty  Brigade  is  about  600  Infantry  350  Cavalry  and  4 
Guns. 

If  with  this  force  you  cannot  open  your  way  to  Lodiana,  then  report 
to  the  C.-in-C.  direct.  The  halt  of  2  days  at  Dhurmkote  for  the 
cavalry  will  I  fear  give  confidence  to  the  Sikhs.  The  sooner  you  cover 
Bussean  and  unite  with  the  53''^,  the  better. 

The  16*  Lancers  will  be  as  good  as  4  Regts  of  Sikh  Cavalry. 
However,  I  send  you  this  direct,  having  written  to  the  C.-in-C,  and 
being  anxious  that  no  efforts  should  be  spared  to  cover  Bussean,  and 
uncover  Lodiana. 

Yrs  very  faithfully 

H.  Habdinge. 

VI. 

Reply  to  No.  V. 

Endorsement : — 

Kokera.    20"'  Jan.  1846.    Sir  Harry  Smith's  Beply  to  Sir  H.  Hardinge's  Letter 

of  19'*  Jan'J. 

Kokera— 4  o'clock  a.m.  20""  Jan. 

My  dear  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, — I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the 
19*,  10  A.M. — and  I  also  received  last  night  Lieut.  Lake's  intimation  the 
Seekhs  were  in  force  at  Loodhiana.  I  have  in  every  possible  degree 
anticipated  your  desire  to  reach  Jugraon, — that  is,  I  did  not  halt  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Brigadier  Cureton  at  Dhurmcote,  but  yesterday 
moved  on  to  this  place. 

My  force,  viz.  Brig""  Cureton's  brigade  with  two  troops  of  Horse 
Artillery,  the  1**  Brigade  of  1*'  Division  and  6  nine  pounders  will  this 
day  by  eleven  o'clock  be  well  posted  at  Jugraon.  I  hope  the  53*^^ 
Regt.  may  arrive  as  expected.    Its  march  to  me  I  have  duly  cared  for. 

Thus  I  am  in  a  position  to  protect  the  line  of  communication  via 
Busseean  ;  and  I  must  await  for  what  I  hear  from  Col.  Godby,  to  whom 
I  have  twice  written,  as  my  letter  to  you  of  yesterday  which  I  despatched 
via  Busseean  will  have  told  you.  I  do  not  apprehend  any  insurmount- 
able difficulty  in  effecting  a  junction  with  the  3  I.^''   and  4*  Light 

'^  This  seems  to  be  the  regiment  previously  called  by  Hardinge  the  1st  and  by 
Smith  the  5th  Light  Cavalry.     See  p.  741,  n.  4. 

"  Apparently  for  30th,  a  misreading  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  letter,  or  anincon'ect 
copy  of  Sir  H.  Smith's. 
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Cavalry  >'  &  4  guns  when  I  hear  from  Col.  iGodby.  If  the  enemy  move 
into  the  field  I  can  beat  him.  In  his  entrenchments  at  ^'^  Loodhiana  he 
is  formidable.     You  may  depend  upon  my  doing  all  I  can. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  some  able  officer  of  the  Commissariat 
Department  was  sent  me,  as  Chief  Commissary  of  my  Force — with 
plenty  of  Rum  for  my  Europeans. 

Faithfully 

(Signed)  H.  G.  Smith. 

The  enemy  I  am  of  opinion  [will  ?]  leave  his  entrenched  Camp  at 
Loodhiana.  If  he  do  but  move,  I  can  with  every  good  prospect  take  a 
look  at  him.  Once  I  get  hold  of  the  58"^",  my  Force  in  the  Field  is 
formidable. 

VII. 

Before  this  letter  was  received  much  had  happened.  On  the 
20th,  after  the  preceding  letter  was  written,  Sir  Harry  marched 
to  Jugraon,  and  the  same  day  at  Jugraon  met  his  reinforcements, 
H.M.'s  53rd  Eegiment,  and  Cureton's  force,  consisting  of  two 
troops  of  horse  artillery  (twelve  guns),  the  16th  Lancers,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  4th  Irregular  Horse.  On  the  21st  he  started  at 
12.30  A.M.  on  his  march  to  Loodiana.  Believing  the  enemy  to 
be  at  Baranhara,  seven  miles  N.W.  of  Loodiana,  he  determined  to 
march  between  them  and  their  fort  of  Budhowal.  At  daybreak 
(Gough  and  Innes  say  at  11  a.m.),  when  two  miles  from  Budhowal, 
he  learned  that  the  enemy  were  in  force  at  Budhowal.  He  there- 
fore altered  his  line  of  march,  and  proceeded  towards  Loodiana  on 
a  line  to  the  south  of  Budhowal.  At  half-past  seven  or  eight  he 
encountered  the  enemy's-  fire.  Believing  it  to  be  essential  not  to 
risk  an  engagement  till  he  had  effected  a  union  with  Colonel 
Godby's  Loodiana  force,  he  continued  his  march,  and,  with  the  loss 
of  some  200  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  and  a  great  part  of  his 
baggage,  reached  Loodiana.^^  He  was  now  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  Godby's  force — four  guns  horse  artillery,  the  1st  Regi- 
ment Light  Cavalry,  and  four  regiments  of  N.I.  (the  30th,  36th, 
and  the  Sirmoor  and  Nusseeree  battalions  of  Ghoorkas).  He 
encamped  near  Loodiana,  watching  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the 
commander-in-chief  ordered  Brigadier  Wheeler  with  the  second 
brigade  of  Sir  Harry  Smith's  division  (H.M.'s  50th  Regiment  and 
48th  N.I.),  the  5th  Light  Cavalry,  the  Body  Guard,  and  four  guns 
horse  artillery,  to  move  from  Hurreekee  to  join  him,  while  another 
brigade  under  Brigadier  Taylor  was  ordered  in  support  to  Dhurm- 
kote,  and  the  Shekawuttee  brigade  was  moving  on  Jugraon.  The 
enemy,  knowing  of  these  menacing  movements,  on  the  night  of 
the  22nd  abandoned  his  position  at  Budhowal  and  fell  back  to  a 

"  S^«  P-  "^^l  °-  4-  '«  Corrected  by  Sir  H.  S.  to  '  near.' 

.  "  For  these  occurrences  see  Autobiography,  ii.  171-5,  and  Cunningham's  History 
of  the  Sikhs,  p.  314. 
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position  near  the  Tulwun  Ghat,  on  the  Sutlej — destined  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Aliwal.  Sir  Harry  Smith  now  occupied  '^  the 
deserted  position  at  Budhowal,  and  was  joined  by  the  Shekawuttee 
brigade.  He  had  not,  however,  received  the  last  reinforcements 
under  Wheeler  when  he  received  the  letter  that  follows,  and  wrote 
letter  VIH. 

Endorsement : — 

Bootawallah,  24  Jan^  1846.     Sir  Hugh  Gough  to  Sir  Harry  Smith. 

Headquarter  Camp.  Bootawal.   Jan.  24"'  1846." 

My  dear  Smith, — I  have  only  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the 
218*^  in  duplicate  within  half  an  hour  of  each  other,  with  Cunningham's 
memo,  of  the  22"'!. 

I  state  to  you  that  Whilson  [Wheeler  ?]  with  his  force  strengthened 
with  Cavalry  and  Guns  moved  on  the  night  of  the  21^'  to  reinforce  you, 
but  unfortunately  gave  credit  to  reports  of  your  having  been  dispersed 
and  returned  to  Dhurmkote.  I  have  now  reinforced  him  with  more 
Cavalry  and  directed  him  to  prosecute  his  march  upon  Busseean,  there  to 
join  the  troops  which  I  think  had  better  form  a  junction  with  you. 

If  these  two  forces  can  take  up  a  position  between  the  Enemy  and  the 
river  with  your  Cavalry  watching  the  Ford  of  Pillour,  he  must  give  you 
battle  upon  your  own  ground  :  and  if  he  moves  inward  you  will  have  the 
whole  game  in  your  own  hands.  He  will  not  dare  to  attack  you,  although 
they  may  well  defend  a  position.  It  is  a  great  object  for  you  to  prevent 
their  receiving  reinforcements.  The  rascals  in  Loodianah  are  giving 
them  intelligence  of  all -your  movements:  it  is  a  great  pity  we  cannot 
catch  and  hang  some  of  those  spies. 

We  only  wait  for  our  heavy  guns  to  push  on  to  Lahore.  The  fellows 
before  me  talk  of  attacking  me.  If  they  come  well  out,  few  will  ever 
return  and  I  shall  cross  with  them.  My  men  are  mad  for  an  attack  on 
them.  They  are  a  set  of  absolute  cowards.  I  am  doing  everything  I  can 
to  induce  them  out  of  their  trenches,  but  they  are  like  rabbits  ;  the 
moment  anything  formidable  appears,  they  disappear. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  that  you  have  driven  them  across  the  river. 
If  they  attack  me  I  shall  so  disperse  them  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send 
towards  you  some  thousand  men  to  get  between  them  and  the  river. 

Believe  me  my  dear  Smith 

very  faithfully  yours, 

H.  Gough. 

To  Maj.-General  Sir  H.  Smith,  K.C.B. 

VIII. 

The  accounts  of  the  affair  of  Budhowal  given  in  Sir  Harry 
Smith's  '  Autobiography  '  and  in  this  letter  are  important,  inas- 
much as  the  official  despatches  were  lost  at  sea  on  their  way  home. 

'*  Sir  Harry  says  '  immediately '  (Autobiography,  p.  178,  in  the  Aliwal  despatch), 
which  implies  that  he  did  so  on  the  22nd  or  23rd — Gough  and  Innes  say  '  on  the 
25th '  (p.  113).     Perhaps  the  fort  was  occupied  at  the  earlier  date. 

'"  '  Received  \  an  hour  after  the  Duplicate,  viz.  ^  past  eleven '  (note  at  head 
of  letter  in  Sir  H.  Smith's  handwriting). 
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Endorsement : — 

Budawal.    25'*  Jan?  1846.     Sir  Harry  Smith  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge. 

Budowal,     5  Jan.  1846. 

My  dear  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,— The  propriety  of  my  night  march 
upon  Loodhiana  may  be  matter  of  discussion,  and  the  Enemy  may  be 
regarded  as  having  anticipated  that  movement :  but  in  War  as  in  every- 
thing else  the  Eesult  is  the  thing.  I  have  saved  Loodhiana,  for  had  I 
not  marched,  the  overpowering  force  of  the  Enemy,  finding  I  did  not 
move,  would  have  most  assuredly  destroyed  Loodhiana  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  day.  Upon  my  reaching  Loodhiana  I  felt  that  the  enemy 
was  between  me  and  our  line  of  communication  via  Busseean.  My  course 
therefore  was  vigilantly  to  watch  him  and  move  on  him  if  he  dared 
penetrate  on  our  line.  To  ensure  this,  I  was  constantly  patrolling  up  to 
him  and  turning  him  out  (no  information  from  spies  can  be  depended  on). 
He  strongly,  tnost  strongly  fortified  himself  around  the  Fort  of  Budowal, 
while  I  was  making  vigorous  preparations  to  attack  by  mounting  heavy 
guns,  which  he  well  knew,  (for  the  enemy  knows  every  thing,  while  we 
are  in  ignorance)  and  should  have  driven  him  from  this  position  and 
intercepted  his  retreat  on  the  Kiver.  He  also  was  aware  of  the  march  of 
Troops  upon  him  from  Jugraon.  Hence  he  apprehended  being  surrounded, 
precipitately  abandons  his  position  and  the  Fort,  moves  ten  miles  below 
Philour,  from  which  my  position  with  the  union  of  force  at  Loodhiana 
interrupted  [him].  The  line  of  communication  [is]  preserved  via  Busseean, 
and  the  enemy  exposed  to  my  attack  where  he  has  no  Fort  of  his  own  to 
protect  his  recrossing  (Philour),^*^  where  the  River  is  broader,  consequently 
the  passage  more  difficult,  and  is  held  shut  up  on  the  Banks  of  a  broad 
River  into  which  please  God  I  will  drive  him  in  a  few  days  or  less,  that 
is,  as  soon  as  I  am  ready. 

This  result,  however  fortunate,  has  been  attended  with  some  em- 
barrassment owing  to  the  non-co-operation  of  the  force  from  Loodhianah. 
A  combination  with  this  force,  which  I  had  every  reason  to  calculate  on, 
would  not  only  have  prevented  the  embarrassment,  but  would  have 
enabled  me  to  become  the  Assailant  and,  I  feel,  the  Victor !  !  A  Regt. 
of  Cavalry,  4  Guns  and  4  Regts  of  Infantry  is  no  small  auxiliary 
at  any  time,  especially  to  a  force  not  more  than  double  its  number. 
The  embarrassment  I  allude  to  is  neither  loss  of  '  Prestige '  or  life,  but 
of  a  considerable  part  of  our  baggage  owing  to  the  hostility  of 
the  Villagers,  far  more  than  to  the  enemy's  Cavalry,  an  onslaught  of 
which  I  had  cared  for  by  placing  in  protection  of  the  baggage  500  Irregu- 
lars and  1  Squadron  of  Regular  Cavalry.  In  an  Indian  army,  the  loss  of 
sovie  tents,  Tione  of  those  transported  on  elephants,  blankets  and  cooking 
utensils  crippled  us  for  a  few  days.  Everything  is  nearly  restored  and 
in  two  days  I  hope  I  shall  be  ready  for  anything.  The  want  of  particular 
cooking  pots  among  the  native  Soldiers  is  serious,  for  their  prejudices 
prevent  their  using  any  sort :  it  must  be  according  to  caste. 

This  day  the  Shekawattee  Brigade  joined  me,  and  all  the  baggage  I 
had  left  at  Jugraon,  the  fort  of  which  I  fortunately  held.  It  is  a  very 
strong  fort,  and  I  recommend  for  the  moment  it  be  held,  and  if  possible 
four  iron  guns  put  into  it. 

*•  Perhaps,  '  as  at  Philour ; '  or  Philour  may  be  a  copyist's  mistake  for  '  Tulwun.' 
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This,  my  dear  Sir  Henry,  is  an  honest  tale  of  my  few  days'  opera- 
tions, which  will  answer  a  variety  of  croaking  tales  which  will  no  doubt 
reach  your  attention.  I  never  had  an  Officer  who  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices that  was  not  killed,  and  poor  old  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  elegant  Boy's 
head  was  smashed  by  my  side — a  noble  little  fellow  very  like  dear  Arthur 
Somerset.     The  enemy's  cannonade  was  furious  upon  us  for  an  hour.^^ 

IX. 

On  the  26th  Jan.  Sir  Harry  Smith  at  Budhowal  was  joined 
by  Wheeler  with  H.M.'s  50th  Eegiment,  the  governor -general's 
bodyguard,  the  1st  Light  Cavalry,  and  the  48th  N.I.  These 
troops  had  had  such  long  marches  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
give  them  a  day's  rest.  Accordingly  the  advance  on  the  enemy  at 
the  Tulwun  Ghat  was  not  made  till  daybreak  on  the  28th.  They 
were  found  posted  about  the  village  of  Aliwal,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sutlej,  and  completely  routed,  being  driven  into  the  river  and 
all  their  guns  captured. 

On  the  same  day  Sir  Harry  Smith  wrote  a  pencil  note  to  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,^^  next  day  he 'wrote  the  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
given  below,  on  the  30th  he  dated  his  famous  despatch.^^  The 
'  Autobiography '  (p.  398)  contains  another  account  of  the  battle, 
written  by  him  to  his  sister  on  1  Feb. 

Endorsement : — 

Aliwal,  29"*  Jan^  1846.     Sir  Harry  Smith  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge. 
Respecting  the  Battle  of  Alivfal. 

Camp,  Battle  Field.    Aliwal,  Jan.  29"". 

My  dear  Sir  H.  Hardinge, — You  will  have  heard  of  the  decisive 
victory  obtained  yesterday  over  the  Seekh  Army  on  the  Upper  Sutledge. 
The  number  of  guns  captured  are  his  all.  He  got  two  to  the  opposite 
Bank  and  these  were  spiked.  I  say  '  his  all '  from  inference  because  altho' 
he  drew  up  on  the  opposite  bank  a  short  time — which  is  high  and  favour- 
able for  him — he  never  fired  a  Gun.  If  he  had  had  one  he  would  have 
done.  Your  Excellency's  Letter  of  the  27*^^  appears  to  attach  delay  to 
me.  Depend  on  it,  I  have  not  lost  one  moment :  and  the  result  will  I 
hope  atone  for  all.  I  never  was  more  gratified  in  my  Life  than  in  being 
able  to  assure  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  never  did  Troops  behave 
better  than  those  in  action  yesterday — H.M.  and  NATIVE  Cavalry  and 
Infantry.  Some  of  our  Native  Regts  and  Body  Guard  went  on  like 
Cuirassiers  bearing  all  before  them — orderly,  well,  and  able  to  reform  : 
16"^  Lancers  were  terrific :  while  the  Artillery  almost  charged  with  them, 
and  our  Infantry  moved  as  if  on  parade  frequently  charging,  reforming, 
and  moving  on.  H.M.  SS""**  Regt.  is  commanded  by  as  fine  a  fellow  in 
the  field  as  I  ever  saw,^*  and  his  Regt.,  all  boys,  well  merit  such  a  Com- 
manding Officer. 

But  to  the  great  Point.      I  should  be  glad  you  would  write  to  me, 

^'  The  copy  seems  to  be  incomplete.  "  Autobiography,  ii.  177. 

^3  Ibid.  p.  178.  "  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  S  Phillips. 
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stating  the  General  object  I  am  to  have  in  view  at  present.  The  moment 
I  have  collected  the  recaptm-ed  Guns,  removed  quantities  of  Commissariat 
Stores  out  of  the  Enemy's  Camp,  blown  up  immense  stores  of  gunpowder 
etc.,  and  moved  the  wounded  into  Loodiana,  I  shall  place  myself  in  the 
best  position  for  Supplies,  and  have  ready  to  rejoin  the  C.-in-C.  such 
portion  of  the  large  force  with  me  as  His  Ex^  may  require  in  his  present 
peculiar  position.  Gungrana  shall  be  moved  on,  if  it  do  not  surrender  by 
the  day  after  tomorrow,  with  2  18-pounders  from  Loodiana  and  2  8-inch 
Howitzers.  The  latter  I  took  with  me  into  the  field  yesterday,  which 
kept  famously  with  the  Infantry,  and  might  be  rendered  most  useful  to 
C.-in-C. 

Now  it  has  been  just  suggested  to  me,  that  was  this  force  to  cross  the 
River  here,  all  the  Territory  between  the  Beas  and  Upper  Sutledge  would 
declare  for  us.  In  these  Political  points  not  possessing  the  key  of  the 
whole  I  can  give  no  opinion  :  but  in  a  military  point  of  view  I  say 
decidedly  concentrate  Our  Army  as  speedily  as  possible,  beat  the  Sikh. 
Army  effectually — the  rest  follows.  '  One  seat  of  war  '  wherever  practi- 
cable and  that  carried  with  alacrity  upon  one  point. 

It  amuses  me,  my  dear  Sir  H.,  to  be  thought  slow.  But  quick  and 
slow  depend  on  circumstances,  and  thank  God  Almighty  I  have  succeeded 
in  the  three  objects  of  my  command,  the  protection  of  Busseean  as  our 
line  of  communication,  of  Loodiana,  and  kicking  Runjoor  Sing  literally 
into  the  water  ;  many  men  and  animals  were  drowned.  I  have  concen- 
trated the  Train  of  Treasure  and  Battering.  They  may  now  however 
again  move  independently,  as  it  is  more  easy  to  feed  them  ;  and  I  have 
cared  for  a  Reserve  of  Ammunition  for  my  Guns  at  Wudnee — not  Bus- 
seean, to  make  it  more  secure. 

In  a  letter  I  wrote  you  three  days  ago  I  recommend  that  Jugraon 
should  be  held.  It  belongs  to  a  friendly  chief,  still  I  would  hold  it  and 
blow  Gungrana  up.  I  shall  be  glad  if  an  insight  of  the  great  object 
(which  I  hold  to  be  a  decided  move  on  Lahore ;  the  Army  beaten,  the 
Country  falls  into  our  Disposal)  were  intimated  to  me  to  enable  me  to  act. 

Major  Lawrence  '^^  has  this  moment — 10  o'clock  a.m. — arrived.  I  was 
glad  to  see  him.  I  know  him  well,  and  have  a  high  opinion  of  his 
abilities.  Was  it  not  most  fortunate  catching  the  Sikh  Army  partially 
en  route  and  half  out  of  his  entrenched  Camp  ? 

Pray  do  not  think  I   am   no   longer   in   the   Light   Division.     One 

fell  swoop  like  this  is  better  than  a  half  sort  of  a  victory. 

*  This  army  would  fight  anything.' 

'  Those  little  Goorkas  are  devils.' 

faithfully 

(Sgd)    H.  G.  Smith. 
True  Copy.— A  Galloway. 

X. 

Endorsement : — 

Ferozpoar.    W  Janv  1846.     Sir  Henry  Hardinge  to  Sir  Harry  Smith. 
Congratulatory  after  the  Battle  of  Aliwal. 

Camp  Ferozpoor,  Jan^  30*  1846.*" 
My  dear  Smith, — I  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  your  brilliant 
victory. 

"  [Afterwards  brigadier-general  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.] 

*«  '  Received  3'"  Feb.'  (note  at  head  of  letter  in  Sir  H.  Smith's  handwriting). 
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It  was  most  opportune  and  complete.  If  at  one  time  I  feared  they 
would  recross  without  due  chastisement,  it  was  in  my  anxiety  that  an 
attack  in  your  hands  and  with  your  force  would  be  complete.  Your 
victory  is  the  best  answer  to  all  cavillers.  You  have  done  the  State  good 
and  great  Service.  Adhere  to  your  friends,  and  if  with  the  frankness  of 
Comrades  Sir  Hugh  Gough  and  I  expressed  our  anxiety  that  you  should 
attack,  you  have  the  merit  of  having  anticipated  our  expectations  and 
exceeded  our  warmest  hopes.  I  say  thus  much  in  reference  to  one  or 
two  passages  in  your  Letter. 

In  these  military  operations,  you  are  aware  I  can  only  offer  my 
suggestions,  the  Instructions  must  proceed  from  the  C.-in-C.  I  have 
recommended  H.E.  to  leave  a  small  force,  and  to  concentrate  his  masses 
on  points  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Our  Ammunition  for  our  Field  Guns  and  Siege  Train  will  be  up  in  4 
or  5  days,  and  by  that  time  I  hope  to  shake  you  by  the  hand,  and  cordially 
assure  you  how  heartily  and  sincerely 

I  am  yrs, 

H.  Haedinge. 

XI. 

Endorsement : — 

Bootawallah,  dV  Jan"  1846.    Sir  Hugh  Gough  to  Sir  Harry  Smith.     Congratulatory 
after  Battle  of  Aliwal,  and  conveying  instructions  for  his  future  movements. 

Headquarters  Camp.     Bootawalla  Jan^  31'^ ,  1846.^' 

My  dear  Smith, — I  send  Beecher  of  the  Quarter  Master  General's 
Department  in  order  to  bring  back  your  Official  Eeport  of  your  glorious 
action,  with  the  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  the  ordnance  and  other 
munitions  of  war  captured  :  as  they  must  all  be  at  Ferozepore  with  my 
despatch  enclosing  them  (which  of  course  I  cannot  write  until  I  receive 
yours)  by  4  o'clock  on  the  2^'^  when  the  English  Mail  closes.  As  a 
separate  command,  of  .course  I  enclose  yours  ;  and  it  will  come  before  the 
public.  I  need  hardly  say  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  it  will  do  you 
credit ;  for  the  harping  fools  gave  way  to  their  spleen  at  your  not  sooner 
attacking.  I  ever  felt  the  utmost  confidence  that  you  would  do  it  at  the 
fittest  time.  1  only  dreaded  that  you  might  not  have  been  made  aware 
of  the  reinforcements  which  I  heard  were  constantly  going  to  join  the 
force  before  you.  I  therefore  again  from  my  heart  congratulate  you.  I 
could  not  avoid  writing  a  chit,  a  very  wee  one,  to  dear  Lady  Smith. 

Now  for  your  movements.  I  wish  you  to  return  to  me  as  soon  as  you 
possibly  can  with  the  3  Troops  Horse  Artillery,  the  16*^  Lancers,  3^''' 
&  5*  Light  Cavalry  and  Body  Guard,  the  Sl^*^  &  53'^'^  Queen's,  either 
the  24'^'^  or  47''^  Native  Infantry,  the  Surmoor  and  Nusseeree  Eifles ; 
leaving  under  Brigadier  Wheeler  the  60**^  Foot,  1  Troop  Horse  Artillery, 
1  Field  Battery,  l^*^  Light  Cavalry,  and  4"^  Irregulars.  The  9^^  &  ll^^^ 
will  be  ordered  to  join  him  from  Busseean,  either  the  24*'^  or  47*^,  the 
48***,  30*^^,  and  36*^^  Native  Infantry.  With  this  force  opposed  in  the 
Fort,  he  should  be  equal  to  anything,  the  more  particularly  as  we  shall 
press  upon  the  enemy  here.     And  the  hour  -is  not  far  distant,  when  his 

^'  '  Eeceived  8  o'clock  31  Jan.'  (note  at  head  of  letter  in  Sir  H.  Smith's  hand- 
writing). 
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whole  force  will  be  called  upon  to  attempt  to  defend  his  own  Capital. 
Will  you  have  carriage  to  bring  in  your  captured  guns  to  Dhurmkote, 
where  possibly  you  might  place  a  couple  (if  you  can  bring  ammunition) 
into  the  Fort  which  we  must  retain.  Jugraon  must  also  be  retained  for 
the  present,  and  might  if  you  think  it  practicable  be  similarly  armed. 
Would  any  of  these  guns  do  for  the  walls  at  Loodianah,  20  or  so  ? 
Bring  in  the  heavy  guns  you  so  judiciously  brought  out.  You  may  deem 
it  right  to  halt  for  a  couple  of  days  at  Dhurmkote  (giving  out  that  you 
are  going  to  remain  there),  until  we  further  communicate  or  until  we 
ascertain  the  movements  of  the  Enemy.  I  think  he  will  hardly  dare 
venture  across  the  river  again  after  the  lesson  you  gave  him.     Pray  send 

me    your    despatches    [forthwith  ?]    and    do    [march  ?] as    far    as 

Dhurmkote. 

The  Shekawuttee  Brigade  or  Moveable  Column  will  be  available 
under  the  Political  Agent  to  assist  Wheeler,  and  the  51^*^  from  Busseean 
will  keep  up  the  communication  when  they  come  up.  In  the  mean  time 
I  send  a  wing  of  the  2"^'  Queen's  (?)  to  Busseean  via  Dhurmkote.  The 
Wing  of  the  2'^'^  will  be  accompanied  by  the  Hospital  Establishments  of 
the  50*^^  to  Dhurmkote,  where  they  will  arrive  the  day  after  tomorrow, 
from  whence  you  will  make  arrangements  for  sending  them  on  to 
the  Regt. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir  Harry, 

Yours  very  truly 

H.  GOUGH. 
To  Major  General  Sir  Harry  Smith,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Harry  Smith  rejoined  the  main  army  on  7  Feb.,  and  the 
decisive  battle  of  Sobraon  was  fought  on  10  Feb. 

G.  C.  Moore  Smith. 
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Geschichte  des  Alterthums.    Von  Eduard  Meyer.    Ill :  '  Das  Perserreich 

und  die  Griechen.'     1 :  '  Bis  zu  den  Friedenschliissen  von  448  und 

446  V.  Chr.'     (Stuttgart :  J.  G.  Cotta.     1901.) 
Forschungen  zur  alien   Geschichte.    Von  Eduard   Meyer.    II :  '  Zur 

Geschichte  des  fiinften  Jahrhunderts  v.   Chr.'     (Halle :   Niemeyer. 

1899.) 

As  was  the  case  with  the  second  volume  of  the  history  and  the  first 
volume  of  the  '  Forschungen,'  these  two  volumes,  though  of  different  dates 
and  issued  by  different  publishers,  are  essentially  parts  of  the  same  work. 
They  may  be  read  independently,  but  the  '  Forschungen '  are,  and  are 
intended  to  be,  a  sort  of  reserve  force  iiito  which  are  drafted  all  those 
elements  which  are  not  absolutely  required  in  the  triumphal  march  of 
the  history,  but  which  can  at  once  be  summoned  to  beat  back  the  forces 
of  opponents  who  block  the  way.  The  '  Forschungen '  from  their  nature 
are  to  a  large  extent  controversial ;  the  history  on  the  whole  is  not,  or  at 
any  rate  controversy  is  confined  within  very  strict  limits.  These  volumes 
follow  in  all  respects  the  plan  of  the  earlier  volumes,  which  has  already 
been  described  in  this  Eeview.  Not  less  than  the  second  volume  is  this 
first  half  of  the  third  a  history  of  Greece.  From  p.  237  onwards  the 
work  forms  a  continuous  history  of  Greece  for  the  time  of  the  Persian 
wars  and  the  following  period  to  446  b.c.  One  part  of  the  earlier 
portion — the  Persian  empire — might  be  regarded  as  a  more  than  usually 
full  and  thorough  account  of  the  power  with  which  the  great  struggle  of 
the  Greeks  was  fought.  The  other,  however,  which  is  entitled  'Die 
Anfange  des  Judenthums,*  makes  us  realise  that  the  history  is  that  of 
antiquity  and  not  of  Greece  only.  On  this  latter  part  the  present  writer 
is  incompetent  to  pronounce  judgment,  though  he  has  read  it  with  perhaps 
even  greater  interest  than  the  other  part  of  the  volume.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Professor  Meyer  regards  the  Jewish  literature  that  we  possess  as  the 
post-exilic  expression  of  ideas  developed  in  the  exile,  that  to  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  above  all  he  attributes  the  development  in  that  period  of  Judaism 
from  nationality  to  religion,  while  assigning  to  minor  prophets  like 
Zechariah  and  Malachi  theix  due  share  in  this  development.  How  far 
his  distribution  of  Isaiah  amongst  three  authors  is  justified  will  be  for 
others  to  decide.  Ezra  he  regards  as  a  narrow-minded  man  fast  bound 
in  the  doctrinaire  views,  derived  from  Ezekiel,  which  are  expressed  in 
the  Book  of  the  Law.     Ezra  had  neither  genius  nor  capacity  to  inspire  a^ 
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multitude ;  the  return  from  the  captivity  would  have  been  an  absolute 
failure  had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions  of  a  wiser  governor — Nehemiah. 

In  the  part  dealing  with  Persia  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  its 
historical  geography  and  its  organisation — the  official  language,  finance, 
position  of  the  satraps,  &c.,  with  the  sources  on  which  our  information 
depends.  In  aU  fields  Professor  Meyer  seems  equally  at  home.  It  is,  how- 
ever, doubtful  whether  Xenophon's  imagination  was  equal  to  the  flights 
which  (p.  9)  he  attributes  to  it  in  the  '  Cyropaedia,'  or  whether  the  marriage 
(p.  41)  of  a  Persian  king  with  daughter,  sister,  or  mother  was  any  more 
part  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  than  marriage  with  a  niece  is  part  of  the 
Christian.  In  most  religions  the  priest  has  to  tolerate  from  its  powerful 
followers  a  good  deal  that  he  does  not  necessarily  approve.  Not  less 
interesting  is  the  chapter  entitled  *  Die  Volker  des  Orients  im  Perserreich,' 
with  its  account  of  exploration  and  conquest,  of  Persian  art,  and  of  the 
development  of  the  Persian  religion.  Under  this  head  too  are  included 
accounts  of  the  Chaldaeans,  Phoenicians,  and  other  trading  peoples  of 
the  empire,  including  the  Sabaeans  of  Southern  Arabia.  To  Glaser's 
early  date  for  the  trade  of  the  Minaeans  Meyer  is  altogether  opposed 
<p.  145). 

The  part  dealing  with  the  Persian  wars  begins  with  an  account  of  the 
sources,  for  which,  however,  chapter  iv.  of  the  *  Forschungen '  is  required 
as  a  supplement  on  the  attitude  of  Herodotus  towards  the  events  of  the 
period.  Here  Meyer  contends  that,  while  Herodotus  was  no  political 
pamphleteer,  his  history  (as  has  often  been  pointed  out  before)  takes  the 
Athenian  point  of  view,  and  his  method  of  regarding  the  history  of  the 
world  is  based  upon  the  great  struggle  between  Greeks  and  barbarians. 
From  the  Athenian  point  of  view  comes  the  bias  against  Adeimantus  and 
the  Corinthians  at  Salamis  ;  hence  too  the  light  irony  with  which,  accord- 
ing to  Meyer  (*  Forschungen,'  p.  205  ff.),  Sparta  is  handled.  For  the  period 
after  Plataeae  a  similar  discussion  is  required  of  Thucydides,  which  again 
is  supplemented  by  chap.  v.  of  the  '  Forschungen.'  It  is  interesting  to 
-observe  that  when  Meyer  comes  to  compare  Thucydides  and  the  'A^vatwv 
iroXireia  attributed  to  Aristotle,  except  upon  one  small  point  he  throws 
in  his  lot  with  Thucydides  and  scouts  any  claim  to  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  lately  discovered  work  (which  he  thinks  is  drawn  from  an  aristo- 
cratic source),  even  though  apparently  he  regards  it  as  a  work  of  Aristotle 
liimself  and  not  of  a  pupil.  Of  Ephorus  Meyer  holds  a  very  poor  opuiion, 
although,  as  his  notes  show,  he  is  unable  to  dispense  with  him  as  filtered 
through  Diodorus.  That  any  author,  however  great  would  appear  to 
advantage  when  treated  as  Diodorus  treats  his  sources  may  be  doubtful. 
That  Ephorus  merely  watered  down  Thucydides  is  in  itself  unlikely  ;  their 
dates  are  too  close  for  that.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  as  regards  the 
battle  of  Delium  Diodorus  preserves  an  account  of  it  (xii.  70)  which  is 
certainly  not  derived  from  Thucydides  but  goes  back  to  a  source  even 
earher.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Thucydides  wrote  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  twenty  years  later  ;  Diodorus,  on  the  other  hand,  agrees  on  the  whole 
with  the  account  which  Euripides  gives  in  the  '  Suppliant  Women,'  a 
play  which  was  suggested  by  the  behaviour  of  the  Boeotians  after  the 
battle  of  Delium  in  refusing  permission  to  the  Athenians  to  bury  their 
■dead,  and  which  was  produced  within  at  most  a  few  years  of  the  event. 
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The  analysis  of  the  ancient  sources  is  carried  down  beyond  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  rise  of  Philip,  and  includes  as  a  separate 
section  the  history  of  the  West,  the  information  which  goes  back  to  the 
work  of  Timaeus  being  treated  with  hardly  less  acerbity  than  by  Polybius 
himself.  The  modern  historians  of  the  period  are  also  discussed. 
Eanke's  '  Ancient  History  '  is  quietly  put  on  one  side  as  the  work  of  a  sutoi- 
supra  crepidam.  Nor  is  Meyer  more  sympathetic  to  what  he  calls  die 
idealistisch'dstheticirende  Auffassung  des  Griechenthwns,  which  is  best 
represented  in  the  book  of  Ernst  Curtius,  with  whose  combinations  of  the 
irreconcilable  he  deals  very  faithfully.  Grote's  work  he  defines  as 
largely  an  apology  for  Athens,  and  with  truth.  Thirlwall  is  not  even 
mentioned.  Of  recent  historians  he  finds  most  to  praise  in  Beloch,  but 
gives  a  due  meed  of  honour  to  Wilamowitz  for  his  investigations  of 
many  points  in  Greek  history,  though  some  of  his  views  give  occasion 
to  vigorous  controversy  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  '  Forschungen.' 

The  history  of  the  Persian  wars  has  been  gone  over  so  frequently  in 
recent  years  that  there  is  less  opportunity  in  this  period  for  novelty  of 
view  than  was  the  case  in  the  second  volume.  But  the  view  adopted  is 
as  clearly  and  vigorously  presented  as  ever.  In  the  campaign  of  490  b.c. 
the  Persians  landed  at  Marathon,  according  to  the  advice  of  Hippias,  for 
its  crofters  had  been  strong  supporters  of  the  tyranny.  Miltiades  waited 
for  many  days  in  a  strong  position,  the  Persians  hoping  that  he  would 
come  down  to  the  plain  and  fight,  when  his  force  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  their  archers,  or  that  the  machinations  of  the  pro-Persian  party  in 
Athens  would  compel  him  to  withdraw.  As  the  Athenians  did  not  move, 
the  Persians  must.  As  soon  as  the  Persians  came  within  bowshot  the 
Athenians  advanced  at  the  double,  thus  suffering  comparatively  little 
from  the  arrows,  while  the  Persian  cavalry  were  unprepared.  The  Persian 
armour  was  ill  adapted  for  close  fighting,  and  the  hoplites  soon  swept 
them  back  in  disorder.  Such  in  brief  is  Meyer's  account  of  the  great 
battle.  To  him  more.than  to  most  historians  Themistocles  is  the  hero  of 
the  rest  of  the  war.  To  Themistocles  all  the  preparation  and  forethought 
which  ensured  success  are  attributed,  and  probably  with  justice.  The 
ostracism  and  persecution  of  Themistocles  Meyer  regards  as  the  worst 
specimen  of  Athenian  meanness  and  ingratitude. 

The  chapter  on  the  Greek  world  after  the  victory  is  lacking  in  the 
definiteness  which  characterises  the  historical  narrative.  Here  an  attempt 
is  made  to  gather  up  the  threads  of  literature  and  thought,  of  finance  and 
of  social  well-being,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  successful  as  Beloch 's  cor- 
responding chapters.  The  history  of  the  West  is  treated  at  considerable 
length,  but  here  hardly  enough  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  influence  which 
the  West  exercised  upon  Greece  proper.  Nor  is  it  made  quite  clear  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  Athens,  which  could  boast  of  no  great  achievement 
between  the  days  of  Theseus  and  the  battle  of  Marathon,  suddenly  emerged 
as  a  leading  state.  A  trade  in  olive  oil  is  certainly  not  enough  to  account 
for  her  rapid  advance  to  the  position  of  a  rival  to  Aegina  and  Corinth. 
Without  necessarily  accepting  as  historical  the  details  of  the  controversy 
between  the  men  of  Tegea  and  the  Athenians  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae 
(Hdt.  ix.  26  ff.),  it  is  clear  that  the  Athenians  had  no  achievement  of 
national  importance  whereof  they  could  boast  between  the  epic  glories  of 
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the  Trojan  war  and  the  battle  of  Marathon.    Not  only  Herodotus  but 
Athenian  literature  also  proves  this. 

The  subjects  of  three  of  the  chapters  of  the  *  Forschungen  '  have  been 
already  mentioned.  The  others  deal  with  the  biography  of  Cimon,  with 
Athenian  finance  in  the  fifth  century,  with  the  defensive  power  of  Athens, 
her  population  and  tillage,  and  in  the  most  learned  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  with  investigations  into  chronology  in  order  definitely  to 
determine  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Persia  and  of  Sparta. 

After  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  the  present  volumes,  like 
their  predecessors,  and  unlike  many  histories  of  antiquity,  are  not  mere 
compilations  from  works  on  the  separate  countries,  but  that  they  contain 
a  fresh  and  original  presentment  from  the  hand  of  a  man  who  has  worked 
over  the  ground  for  himself,  and  also  that  together  they  form  one  of  the 
most  important  investigations  of  Greek  history  in  recent  times. 

P.  Giles. 

Social  England.   Edited  by  H.  D.  Tbaill,  D.C.L.,  and  J.  S.  Mann,  M.A. 
Illustrated  Edition.     Vols.  I.,  II.     (London :  Cassell.    1901,  1902.) 

When  the  first  volume  of  '  Social  England  '  was  reviewed  in  this  Eeview 
(vol.  ix.  pp.  721-726)  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  book,  though  contain- 
ing much  good  work,  was  seriously  marred  by  two  grave  defects.  It 
contained  some  articles  that  were  hopelessly  bad,  and  it  was  practically 
not '  edited '  at  all.  Moreover  it  was  suggested  that  the  work  was  one 
which  pre-eminently  lent  itself  to  illustration,  and  the  publishers  were 
urged  to  consider  the  advisability  of  issuing  an  illustrated  edition.  After 
eight  years  we  have  before  us  the  first  two  volumes  of  such  an  edition, 
which  is  the  more  welcome  since  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  go 
carefully  over  the  text  and  serious  efforts  have  been  made  both  to  get  rid  of 
worthless  matter  and  to  subject  the  whole  issue  to  active  editorial  super- 
vision. The  illustrations  cannot  be  praised  too  highly.  They  are  not  only 
numerous  and  well  executed,  but  they  are  appropriate  and  authentic,  and 
for  the  most  part  really  illustrate  the  text.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
them  are  novel,  and  suggest  the  great  possibilities  of  future  illustration 
that  still  lurk  in  half -examined  manuscripts.  Altogether  they  make  the 
work  the  most  sumptuous  and  helpful  illustrated  English  history  that  is 
accessible  to  the  mass  of  readers,  and  its  use  cannot  be  too  generally 
recommended.  Tlie  only  complaints  one  can  make  are  very  trivial.  But. 
some  of  the  photographic  reproductions  are  on  so  small  a  scale  that  they 
are  hard  to  decipher,  as,  for  example,  the  very  interesting  plan  of  Christ. 
Church,  Canterbury,  on  i.  551,  which  can  only  be  read,  even  in  a  strong 
light,  at  the  peril  of  one's  eyesight.  There  are  also  hardly  enough 
maps,  especially  in  vol.  ii.,  and  most  that  are  given  are  neither  so 
beautiful  nor  so  complete  as  Mr.  Haverfield's  excellent  map  of  Eoman 
Britain,  which  serves  as  a  frontispiece  to  vol.  i.  But  the  sketch  of  the 
'Hnguistic  divisions  about  1250  '  on  i.  631,  however  'tentative,'  deserves 
a  cordial  welcome.  The  *  Notes  to  the  Illustrations,'  though  generally 
good  and  helpful,  include  some  mistakes.  It  is  not  the  '  towers  '  but  the 
'  spires '  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  at  Caen  that  date  from  the  '  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century '  (i.  p.  xxvi).  Not  *  Ward  '  but  '  Luard  '  edited  the 
Rolls  edition  of  the  '  Flores  Historiarum '  (ii.  p.  ix),   and  the  suggested. 
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identification  (ii.  p.  ix)  of  the  '  Plantagenet '  figure  in  the  beautiful  coloured 
frontispiece  of  vol.  ii.  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  established.  Thomas 
of  Lancaster  it  is  almost  certainly  not,  since  Earl  Thomas  seems  generally 
to  have  made  a  point  of  bearing  on  his  arms  the  '  label  of  France,'  i.e.  the 
fleurs  cle  lys  of  his  mother's  house,  and  there  is  an  azure  label  over  the 
royal  leopards  of  the  picture,  such  as  Earl  Edmund  used.  Mendicants 
did  not  take  *  vows  of  labour  '  (ii.  p.  xi).  St.  Thomas  of  Cantilupe,  being  a 
secular,  could  hardly  have  been  '  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights 
Templars  in  England '  (ii.  p.  xiv),  and  John,  duke  of  Berri,  was  not  alive 
'about  1290'  (ii.  p.  xiv).  It  is  curious  that  the  beautiful  'Easter 
sepulchre '  at  Lincoln  should  not  be  referred  to  on  ii.  p.  xvi. 

Eeturning  to  the  text  the  editor  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  courage 
with  which  he  has  got  rid  of  the  worst  of  the  articles  that  disfigured  the 
earlier  issue.  The  articles  on  Eoman  Britain  are  discarded  save  that  of 
Mr.  F.  T.  Richards,  and  in  their  stead  are  three  excellent  new  essays 
written  by  Mr.  Haverfield,  who  showed  in  this  Review  the  extreme 
inadequacy  of  the  rejected  ones.  The  extraordinarily  bad  social  papers 
in  the  earlier  volumes  have  also  been  removed,  and  in  their  stead  Mr. 
Mann  has  written  adequately  of  Old  English  social  life,  while  Professor 
Medley  has  dealt  satisfactorily  with  later  periods  of  the  history  of  society. 
On  i.  550  et  seq.,  however,  Mr.  Medley  attempts  the  impossible  task  of 
describing  the  buildings  of  a  sort  of  ideal  monastery,  when  he  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  stated  the  arrangements  of  any  given  house  of  a 
particular  rule,  and  pointed  out  the  chief  ways  in  which  other  orders 
differed  from  it.  The  result  is  that  what  he  says  on  that  head  is,  though 
seldom  inaccurate,  often  rather  misleading.  But  he  surely  goes  wrong 
when  he  says  that  canons  regular  were  *  not  bound  by  special  vows,'  while 
monks  were  '  bound  by  special  vows.'  He  is  moreover  not  very  complete 
in  his  account  of  the  canonical  hours,  or  in  his  sketch  of  Norman  armour. 
Other  new  articles  supply  lacunae  in  the  early  issue,  such  as  Mr.  A. 
Hassall's  useful  sketch  of  the  '  Normans  in  Normandy,'  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Jacobs's  able  survey  of  the  '  Jews  in  England.'  It  is  hard,  however,  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Jacobs's  opinion  that  *  but  for  the  Church '  *  the  Jewish 
medieval  population  '  was  assimilating  itself  with  the  English  '  com- 
monalty' (i.  676),  and  it  is  a  strange  doctrine  that  Italians  were  a 
prominent  element  in  the  '  upper  classes  at  that  time.'  But  in  essentials 
all  the  new  articles  are  good,  and  some  strikingly  so.  One's  only  regret 
is  that  the  editor  did  not  go  a  little  further  in  his  process  of  elimination. 

Unlike  the  earlier  issue,  these  volumes  show  many  signs  of  conscien- 
tious and  careful  editing,  the  credit  of  which  is,  we  imagine,  solely  due 
to  Mr.  Mann,  whose  name  is  now  associated  with  that  of  the  late  Dr. 
Traill,  the  supposed  editor  of  the  first  edition.  The  results  of  Mr. 
Mann's  work  are  numerous  and  beneficial.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  rearrangement,  mainly  in  the  direction  of  bringing  together  short 
fragments  hitherto  arbitrarily  separated.  There  has  been  an  immense 
amount  of  correction  and  an  honest  attempt  to  bring  the  varying  con- 
tributions into  some  sort  of  harmony.  The  result  of  this  beneficent 
process  is  that  the  present  edition  contains  comparatively  few  errors  and 
an  appreciable  reduction  in  the  number  of  contradictory  statements  in 
different  articles.    Thus  it  gives  a  much  greater  impression  of  unity  as  well 
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as  of  consecutiveness.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  well  had  the  re^-ision 
been  even  more  complete.  Thus  the  work  of  Canon  Camber- WiUiams, 
though  shorn  of  its  worst  errors,  still  retains  much  that  should  have  been 
erased.  For  instance,  on  i.  p.  Ill,  though  the  reference  to  '  Richard  of 
Cirencester '  is  deleted,  the  statement  for  which  the  forger  is  the 
authority  remains,  and  we  are  still  told  on  p.  119  that  the  'Creed  of 
Nicaea '  was  put  forth  '  seven  years  before '  the  council  of  Nicaea,  and 
on  p.  121  that  '  Gildas,  writing  in  650,  states  that  the  parochiae  of 
Wales  were  formed  and  endowed  in  his  time,'  with  the  ingenuous  com- 
ment that  '  these  parochiae  were  not,  at  least  in  most  cases,  the  modern 
parishes.'  Again,  Dr.  R.  Hughes's  architectural  articles  needed  more 
revision  than  they  have  got,  if  only  to  show  that  English  Gothic  did  not 
grow  up  in  isolation.  He  still  says  that  *  our  earUest  pointed  arch  was 
probably  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  round-headed  arches,'  and 
utters  the  much  worse  dictum  that  St.  Hugh's  work  at  Lincoln  is  the 
'  first  example  of  pure  pointed  Gothic '  to  be  found  '  in  all  Europe.'  But 
in  general  we  admire  the  care  with  which,  for  example,  the  '  Teutonism  ' 
of  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith  has  been  toned  down  to  fit  less  ill  with  the  *  Celticism  ' 
and  the  '  Romanism  '  of  other  contributors.  Again,  proper  names  have 
been  consistently  spelt  in  the  '  popular '  way.  This  is  not  always,  how- 
ever, thoroughly  done,  for  if  a  cruel  irony  has  forced  Mr.  Owen  Edwards 
to  write  Llywelyn  '  Llewellyn '  on  more  than  one  occasion,  Professor 
Oman  is  compelled  to  spell  '  viking ' '  wickiug,'  though  greater  indulgence 
has  been  meted  out  to  Mr.  Hassall.  The  insertion  of  a  few  words  here 
and  there  about  '  wattled  palisades  '  makes  Professor  Oman's  account  of 
the  battle  of  Hastings  square  with  that  given  more  at  length  in  his 
'  History  of  the  Art  of  War,'  though  the  misprint  of  '  armies  '  for  '  arms  ' 
on  p.  430,  despite  Mr.  Round's  strictures,  remains  as  it  stood.  In  vol.  ii. 
some  arbitrariness  is  shown  in  accepting  or  rejecting,  for  instance,  the 
corrections  of  detail  made  by  Professor  Tait  ^  in  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith's 
generally  excellent  articles,  and  that  writer  still  tells  us  that '  the  Yorkists 
were  strong  about  Raby,'  though  admitting  that  the  Westmorland 
Nevilles  were  Lancastrian.  And,  turning  to  more  important  things,  the 
bibliographies  are  still  very  uneven  and  in  some  cases  quite  inadequate. 
Thus  the  functions  of  the  editor  might  well  have  been  used  even  more 
freely  than  has  been  the  case.  It  is  only  fair  to  remember,  however,  that 
vol.  i.  was,  in  its  original  form,  by  far  the  weakest  of  the  series,  and  that 
that  has  been  the  one  most  sternly  revised.  Our  only  fear  is  lest  the 
comparatively  gentle  revision  to  which  vol.  ii.  has  been  subjected  may 
foreshadow  a  less  complete  recension  of  the  volumes  yet  to  be  issued. 
May  a  strong  hope  be  expressed  that  the  editor  wiU  continue  to  be  as 
active  in  revising  his  texts  as  in  collecting  his  sumptuous  illustrations  ? 
The  result  would  be  to  make  '  Social  England  '  a  very  adequate  work  of 
reference,  while  its  pictures  should  teach  more  true  history  than  many 
big  books.  T.  F.  Tout. 

'  English  Historical  Review,  x.  361. 
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La  Monarchia  di  Savoia  dalle  origini  air  antio  1103.  Studio  storico- 
critico.    Da  Feancesco  Labeuzzi.     (Rome  :  1900.) 

Le  Boyaume  de  Provence  sous  les  Carolingiens  (855-  ?933).  Par 
Eene  Poupaedin.     (Paris  :  Bouillon,  1901.) 

These  two  monographs  must  inevitably  be  studied  carefully  by  the 
rare  foreign  students  who  are  interested  in  the  early  history  of  Savoy 
and  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  Here  we  need  only  briefly  touch  upon  the 
contents  of  either  work,  contenting  ourselves  with  indicating  their  exist- 
ence to  all  whom  it  may  concern.  Signor  Labruzzi's  book  is  not,  as 
might  be  imagined,  a  history  of  Savoy  down  to  1103  (the  date  of  the  death 
of  Humbert  II),  but  is  a  genealogical  study  as  to  Humbert's  ancestors 
and  the  land  whence  his  dynasty  sprang.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
theories  have  been  propounded  as  to  the  Stammvater  of  the  house  of 
Savoy,  whom  some  make  out  to  be  a  Saxon,  others  an  Italian,  and  yet 
others  a  Burgundian.  Signor  Labruzzi  conveniently  summarises  all  these 
theories  and  the  literature  relating  to  them,  and  then  propounds  a  new 
theory,  according  to  which  Berengar  II,  king  of  Italy,  is  proclaimed  the 
ancestor  of  the  dynasty  of  Savoy.  Naturally  all  these  theories  and  dis- 
cussions involve  the  consideration  of  minute  details  and  divers  charters, 
so  that  only  a  specialist  will  occupy  himself  with  these  matters.  With- 
out venturing  to  decide  the  question  one  way  or  the  other,  we  may  say 
that  Signor  Labruzzi's  arguments  and  documents  deserve  careful  atten- 
tion, though  he  may  not  convert  all  his  readers  to  his  own  particular 
theory. 

M.  Poupardin's  work  narrates  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Cisjurane 
Burgundy  (more  accurately  of  Provence)  from^  its  foundation  in  879  by 
Boso  to  its  absorption,  about  933,  into  that  of  Transjurane  Burgundy ; 
prefixed  is  a  history  (855  to  879)  of  the  lands  which  were  later  to  form 
Boso's  kingdom.  This  book  was  originally  a  thesis  presented  to  the  Ecole 
des  Chartes,  and  approved  by  MM.  G.  Monod  and  A.  Giry,  so  that  it  is  a 
product  of  the  new  and  scientific  school  of  French  historians,  and  it  fills 
a  great  gap.  M.  Poupardin  complains  bitterly  of  the  '  d^sesperante 
pauvrete  des  sources,'  for  there  is  no  continuous  chronicle,  and  every  fact 
has  to  be  painfully  sought  or  verified  in  widely  scattered  charters.  For 
this  reason  the  book  before  us  is  not  easy  reading,  but  it  will  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  all  interested  in  the  history  of  the  kingdoms  formed 
when  Charlemagne's  empire  broke  up.  It  completes  and  supplements 
the  sketches  given  by  Gingins-la-Sarraz  and  Terrebasse,  and  seems  a  most 
thorough  and  conscientious  piece  of  work.  A  sketch  map  would  have 
been  a  useful  addition,  for  it  is  hard  to  keep  always  in  mind  the  tenth- 
century  political  geography  of  regions  which  have  passed  through  so 
many  hands  and  borne  such  difierent  names.  Nor  have  we  noticed 
any  remark  as  to  the  very  rare  occurrence  of  a  double  Christian  name,, 
such  as  that  of  Charles  Constantino,  prince  of  Vienne,  at  so  early  a  date» 
The  bibliography  prefixed  to  the  book  is  most  serviceable  and  shows  the 
wide  field  over  which  the  historian  of  the  kingdom  of  Provence  must 
range  in  search  of  facts  relating  to  that  region,  while  the  very  full  index 
of  sixty  pages  is  a  most  welcome,  though  uncommon,  feature  in  a  book 
produced  in  France.     Of  the  excursuses,  the  first,  as  to  the  names  which 
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Boso's  kingdom  has  borne,  throws  much  light  on  many  points,  while  in 
another  M.  Poupardin  claims  to  have  shown  that  the  husband  of  one  of 
Edward  the  Elder's  daughters  was  certainly  not  Louis  III  of  Provence, 
while  no  prince  of  Aquitania  of  that  epoch  was  named  Louis,  so  that  the 
identity  of  William  of  Malmesbury's  *  Louis,  prince  of  the  Aquitanians, 
and  of  the  lineage  of  Charlemagne,'  still  remains  an  unsolved  puzzle.  M. 
Poupardin  remarks  that  a  *  travail  d'ensemble '  as  to  the  kingdom  of  Trans- 
jurane  Burgundy  '  reste  a  faire.'  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  M. 
Poupardin  will  himself  some  day  supply  the  gap,  of  the  existence  of  which 
he  is  so  keenly  conscious.  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the  Great  ;  being  the  Ford  Lectures  for 
1901.  By  Chables  Plummer,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Chaplain  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1902.) 

So  much  rubbish  has  been  published  of  late  about  King  Alfred  that 
it  is  peculiarly  satisfactory  to  find  that,  thanks  to  Mr.  Plummer  and  to 
those  who  invited  him  to  deliver  these  lectures,  the  Alfred  millenary  has 
given  us  a  work  on  the  king's  life  which  is  worthy  of  Oxford  and  will 
serve  as  a  vindication  of  English  historical  scholarship.  There  is  neither 
diffuseness  nor  padding  of  any  kind  to  be  found  here.  Mr.  Plummer 
writes  solely  on  the  life  and  work  of  Alfred  and  the  sources  from  which 
our  knowledge  is  derived,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  with  perhaps  one 
exception,  he  knows  all  that  is  at  present  to  be  known  about  them.  He 
treats  his  present  subject,  indeed,  with  all  the  thoroughness,  minute 
accuracy,  and  critical  skill  that  he  has  taught  us  to  expect  in  any  work 
bearing  his  name.  The  most  perfect  scholar,  however,  has  his  little 
weaknesses,  and  Mr.  Plummer  does  perhaps  now  and  then  allow  his 
ingenuity  to  run  away  with  him  ;  once  at  least  in  this  book  he  seems  to 
do  so.  He  has  wisely  printed  his  lectures  in  their  original  form,  of 
course  with  some  additions  in  the  text  as  well  as  with  copious  footnotes, 
and  hence  they  retain  the  freshness  of  the  spoken  word,  specially 
valuable  in  the  discussion  of  doubtful  questions,  and  some  playful  and 
other  references  not  less  pleasant  to  read  than  to  hear,  though  they 
would  probably  have  been  left  out  if  the  lectures  had  been  recast. 

The  first  two  lectures  are  devoted  to  a  criticism  of  sources — that  is, 
mainly  to  Asser.  Alleged  difficulties  both  as  regards  Asser's  work  as  a 
whole,  such  as  the  author's  excessive  protests  of  personal  knowledge  and 
his  use  of  Prankish  terms,  are  fairly  combated,  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  his  text  has  been  subjected  to  interpola- 
tion and  other  mishandling.  While  on  that  matter  Mr.  Plummer  points 
out  that  the  passage  nam  etiam  de  Hierosolyma.  Abel  patriarcha 
[patriarchae]  epistolas,  &c.,  is  obviously  open  to  objection,  and  that  not 
merely  on  the  score  of  grammar,  for  there  was  no  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
at  that  time  of  the  name  of  Abel.  As  he  truly  remarks,  historians  have 
gone  on  copying  the  name  without  remembering  that  it  would  be  well 
to  test  the  statement  by  seeking  to  identify  the  patriarch  in  question. 
The  blunder  is  not  to  be  laid  at  Asser's  door.  Mr.  Plummer's  emenda- 
tion of  ab  Elia  patriarcha,  which  fits  Elias  III,  patriarch  from  879  to 
907,  is,  as  he  contends,  established  beyond  question  by  the  notice  of  Elias 
in  the  book  of  '  Anglo-Saxon  Leechdoms,'  edited  by  Mr.  Cockayne  in  the 
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Rolls  series.  That  the  whole  of  '  Asser,'  apart  from  interpolations,  is  the 
work  of  one  author  is  argued  at  length  and  on  thoroughly  sufficient 
grounds.  Among  these  is  the  peculiar  use  of  the  word  aedificia,  occurring 
once  in  the  annals  and  three  times  in  the  biography.'  The  theory, 
however,  that  it  is  used  as  signifying  articles  of  goldsmith's  work  will 
not  be  received  without  hesitation,  even  though  supported  by  the  ingenious 
remark  that  in  Alfred's  day  much  of  such  work  was  employed  in  the 
production  of  shrines  which  were  of  the  nature  of  little  edifices.  In  the 
first  passage  aedificia  is  used  for  the  mid  feo  of  the  Chronicle.  Now, 
though  goldsmith's  articles  would  be  a  quite  possible  rendering  here,  it 
seems  to  limit  the  interpretation  without  any  adequate  reason,  and  Alfred 
certainly  did  not  present  Guthrum  with  a  number  of  little  shrines.  So 
too  in  the  fourth  passage,  which  speaks  of  Alfred's  numerous  workmen 
skilled  in  omni  terreno  aedificio,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  word  is 
used  in  so  Hmited  a  sense.  Again,  if  aedificia  means  *  things  made  of 
gold  and  silver,'  why  should  Asser  in  the  third  passage  cited  write  De 
aedificiis  aureis  et  argenteis  ?  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  Asser  uses  the 
word  in  a  far  wider  sense  for  any  manufactured  articles — as  an  equivalent, 
that  is,  to  artificia,  which  is  so  used  in  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  ?  ^  • 
That  Asser  made  use  of  the  Chronicle,  and  that  he  did  not  write  it,  as  Sir 
Henry  Howorth  appears  to  believe,  are  propositions  conclusively  proved 
here.  The  result  of  Mr.  Plummer's  examination  of  the  work  known  as 
Asser's  is,  briefly,  that  there  is  a  genuine  nucleus  written  not  later  than 
974  and  probably  by  a  South- Walian  contemporary  of  Alfred,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  writer  should  not  have  been  Asser  of 
Menevia. 

Many  points  of  interest  are  dealt  with  in  the  lecture  on  Alfred's  life 
before  his  accession.  Speaking  of  the  pope's  investiture  of  him  with  the 
consular  insignia,  Mr.  Plummer  suggests  that  Leo  may  also  have 
crowned  the  child  in  confirmation  of  a  titular  royalty  conferred  on  him 
as  under-king  of  Keat.  This  suggestion  would  be  probable  enough  if 
there  was  any  reason  for  believing  that  Alfred  received  that  title.  Are 
we,  however,  to  suppose  that  his  father  passed  over  his  elder  sons  in 
order  to  obtain  kingly  rank  for  his  youngest  son  ?  And  if  so,  why  on 
Alfred's  return  was  his  second  brother  made  king  of  Kent  ?  The  pious 
^thelwulf  would  surely  have  paid  more  regard  to  the  pope's  act,  and 
would,  when  at  Rome,  have  felt  the  situation  rather  awkward  if  he  had 
to  explain  that  it  had  so  quickly  been  nullified.  That  Alfred  returned  to 
England  and  again  went  to  Rome  with  his  father  is  of  course  shown  to 
be  absolutely  certain.  As  regards  the  marriage  of  ^thelbald  with 
Judith,  Mr.  Plummer  here,  as  well  as  in  his  edition  of  the  Chronicle, 
refers  us  to  the  strictly  contemporary  continental  authorities  for  it,  and 
so  establishes  the  fact,  which  no  one  surely  has  ever  hitherto  doubted,  as 
beyond  question.  Yet  he  cannot  refrain  from  the  ingenious  suggestion, 
'  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  the  whole  story  may  have  grown  out  of  a 
confusion  of  ^thelbald  with  Eadbald,  the  son  of  ^thelberht  of  Kent  ?  ' 
He  really  should  not  allow  the  pleasure  of  exercising  his  ingenuity  to 

'  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  pp.  482  C,  486  A,  492  D,  495  D. 

*  Du  Cange,  Gloss.  Med.  et  Inf.  Lat.,  voc.  (2)  '  artificium.'     Ccnf.  sub  voc.  '  aedifi- 
cium '  and  (4)  '  aedificare  [terram].' 
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make  him  forget  that  when  an  historical  fact  rests  on  perfectly  satis- 
factory evidence  it  should  not  be  played  with  as  though  it  might  be  a 
myth.  No  man  knows  better  than  he  does  what  constitutes  satisfactory 
historical  evidence,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  should  ever  write  anything 
which  may  lead  his  less  learned  readers  astray  on  such  a  matter.  The 
significance  of  the  title  secundarms,  which  Asser  applies  to  Alfred,  is 
excellently  illustrated  by  the  remark  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Irish 
tanist,  and  that  the  word  itself  may  be  connected  with  the  title  secnah, 
given  to  the  prior  of  an  Irish  monastery.  Asser's  term  may  then,  as 
Mr.  Plummer  observes,  be  traced  to  Celtic  influence.  He  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  the  arrangements  concerning  the  private  inheritance  of 
the  royal  brothers  recited  in  Alfred's  will  seem  to  favour  the  idea  that 
some  analogous  arrangement  may  have  been  made  between  ^thelred 
and  Alfred  with  respect  to  the  succession. 

In  recounting  the  wars  of  Alfred  he  pronounces  on  several  matters, 
topographical  and  chronological,  which  have  been,  or  are  likely  to  be, 
misapprehended,  such  as  the  place  of  the  battle  of  *  Meretun  '  and  the 
year  of  the  renewal  of  the  Danish  invasion.  Worthy  of  note,  too,  are 
his  suggestion  that  the  change  in  Alfred's  fortunes  in  878  was  probably 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  English  had  learnt  to  imitate  the  mobility 
of  the  Danes,  his  comments  on  the  king's  other  miUtary  reforms,  and 
his  contention  that  the  popular  idea  that  Alfred  was  the  founder  of  the 
English  navy  rests  on  too  slender  a  basis.  The  labour  which  he  has 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this  book  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
in  his  treatment  of  Alfred's  literary  work.  Take  for  example  the  foot- 
note on  pp.  175-7,  in  which  he  illustrates  Dr.  Stubbs's  remark  as  to  the 
peculiar  value  of  the  translation  of  Orosius  in  enabling  us  to  ascertain 
the  equation  between  the  Saxon  and  Latin  terms  denoting  officers  and 
institutions.  Here  too  his  Hterary  taste  and  judgment  lend  some 
charm  to  discussions  which  would  otherwise  be  arid  and  fatiguing  to  a 
reader  not  specially  interested  in  the  subjects  of  them.  He  states  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  Alfredian  authorship  of  the  prose  trans- 
lation of  the  first  part  of  the  psalter,  existing  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  edited  by  Thorpe  for  the  Clarendon  Press, 
and  is  content  to  leave  the  question  undecided.  While  he  allows  that 
the  authorship  of  the  translation  of  Bede  is  within  the  pale  of  discussion, 
he  argues  strongly  that  it  is  Alfred's  own  work,  and  brings  forward  some 
further  reasons,  in  addition  to  those  already  given  in  his  edition '  of  the 
Chronicle,  for  believing  that  it  was  written  after  the  Orosius.  He  con- 
siders that  there  is  no  ground  for  refusing  to  believe  that  Alfred  was  the 
author  of  the  alliterative  version  of  the  metrical  parts  of  the  '  Consolatio,' 
and  happily  observes  that  though  the  version  is  not  of  any  special  merit 
a  great  man,  even  though  he  also  be  a  great  prose  writer,  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  great  poet  or  a  good  judge  of  the  value  of  his  own  verses.  On 
one  matter  only  does  Mr.  Plummer  fail  to  give  the  student  all  that  he  may 
possibly  look  for.  Neither  the  space  at  his  disposal  nor,  he  modestly 
says,  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  enables  him  to  exhibit  the  relation  in 
which  Alfred's  laws  stand  to  what  is  known  of  other  Anglo-Saxon 
legislation.  With  this  one  exception  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any 
point  connected  with  Alfred's  life  and  work  which  is  not  adequately  and 
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ably  treated,  either  here  or  in  his  edition  of  '  Two  Saxon  Chronicles,'  for, 
as  on  the  question  of  the  date  of  Alfred's  death,  he  does  not  often  repeat 
at  length  what  he  has  already  published.  William  Hunt. 

The  English  Church  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Accession  of 
Edward  I.  By  W.  E.  W.  Stephens,  B.D,,  F.S.A.,  Dean  of  Win- 
chester.    (London:  Macmillan.     1901.) 

The  Norman  Conquest  forms  even  a  greater  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
church  in  England  than  in  the  history  of  the  nation  ;  and  while  many 
results  of  the  crisis  admit  of  discussion  concerning  their  advantages 
this  is  less  the  case  with  its  effect  upon  cathedrals  and  cathedral 
chapters  than  with  others  of  its  effects.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  one 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  cathedrals  should  have  had  the  compilation 
of  this  volume  assigned  to  him.  And  still  more  fitting  is  it  that  this 
cathedral  dignitary  should  have  been  the  editor  of  Mr.  Freeman's  Life 
and  Letters.  For,  in  spite  of  the  many  criticisms  of  smaller  points 
urged  against  Freeman's  great  work,  it  is  to  him  we  must  go  in 
order  not  only  to  understand  what  the  Norman  Conquest  was,  but  also  to 
what  extent  it  was  and  to  what  extent  it  was  not  a  breach  of  continuity. 
The  writer  approaches  his  subject  in  the  spirit  of  Freeman,  both  his- 
torically and  also  ecclesiastically,  and  he  is  amply  equipped  for  his 
task.  On  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume  there  is  little  criticism  to  be 
made ;  but  the  account  of  Lanfranc's  intercourse  with  Ireland  (pp. 
56-8)  might  be  put  in  an  even  fuller  light  as  preparing  the  way  for  the 
later  English  conquest.  The  misrule  of  Stephen's  reign  seems  to  be 
exaggerated  (p.  149),  although  reference  is  made  in  the  bibliography 
to  Mr.  Round's  '  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville.'  The  account  of  Becket, 
although  adequate,  might  well  be  supplemented  by  a  slight  account  of 
the  after  history  of  the  points  in  dispute,  for  which  many  an  English- 
man is  compelled  to  turn  to  the  German  Makower.  But  it  need  not  be 
said  that  while  he  successfully  overcomes  the  temptations  to  be  too 
dramatic  the  dean  makes  sufficient  use  of  his  authorities,  with  the  effect 
at  times  of  emphasising  details  already  familiar.  A  good  illustration  of 
this  is  the  account  of  King  John's  refusal  to  communicate  at  his  corona- 
tion (p.  209).  But  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  details  are  correct  and 
sufficient,  some  characters,  such  as  the  greatest  of  our  English  bishops, 
Robert  Grosseteste,  hardly  stand  out  with  the  needed  force  and  clearness. 
It  is  on  the  later  chapters,  xiv.-xvi.,  respectively  headed  '  The 
Monastic  Orders,'  '  Bishops,  Clergy,  Friars,'  '  Popular  Religion,  Learn- 
ing, and  Art,'  that  most  material  for  criticism  might  be  found.  It  is 
inevitable  such  should  be  the  case  where  general  statements  and  broad 
views  must  be  made  and  taken.  The  general  impression  is  that  enough 
stress  is  not  laid  upon  differences  of  date.  To  regard  a  period  as  homo- 
geneous is  a  temptation  that  comes  easily  to  writers  upon  a  period.  Not 
only  was  the  great  movement  of  the  thirteenth  century  an  intellectual 
and  religious  watershed,  the  importance  of  which  can  never  be  too 
much  insisted  upon,  but  there  were  many  variations  as  we  pass  from 
William  I  to  Edward  I ;  in  a  volume  meant  for  people  wishing  to  be 
instructed,  and  worthy  of  it,  these  lesser  variations  are  well  worth 
notice.     Again,  there  is  a  general  question  how  far  we  can  argue  as  to 
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the  condition  of  the  church  and  the  clergy  when  we  pass  from  one 
country  to  another.  A  large  statement  of  St.  Bernard's,  for  instance 
(p.  298),  is  with  little  qualification  applied  to  England  ;  and  yet  there 
axe  periods  when  we  could  not  speak  in  the  same  breath  of  the  clergy 
(say)  in  Lotharingia  and  Italy  ;  and  these  sweeping  statements  need  large 
exceptions.  The  marked  characteristics  of  the  English  church,  some 
for  good  and  some  for  e\il,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  conspicuous 
absence  of  heresy  in  England  is  one  illustration ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  oriental  heresies  referred  to  on  p.  325  had  ever  any  great 
hold  upon  the  poor  in  English  towns.  No  errors  were  more  persistent 
than  they,  and  the  later  history  of  heresy  in  England  is  markedly  free 
from  this  particular  strain.  Chapter  xvi.  indeed  might  well  have  been 
increased  largely.  A  fuller  treatment  of  scholasticism  woidd  have  been 
most  useful.  In  the  same  way  more  space  might  be  given  to  the 
monastic  chroniclers.  The  writer  has  probably  mentioned  most  of  the 
things  needing  mention,  but  his  readers  would  have  have  been  better  o£F 
with  greater  fulness  of  exposition. 

To  add  a  few  slight  details,  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  (p.  284) 
that  the  episcopate  was  looked  at  primarily  as  a  fief  charged  with 
certain  spiritual  duties  ;  the  more  religious  view  was  more  prevalent 
than  this  statement  seems  to  allow.  P.  298  and  the  note  on  p.  308 
do  not  agree  on  the  value  of  Walter  Map  as  an  authority ;  there  are 
so  many  variations  in  the  way  of  spelling  the  name  of  Stephen 
Langton's  suggested  successor  (him  who  was  rejected  after  examina- 
tion), Walter  of  Heinesham,  or  Evesham,  that  it  is  hard  to  be  sure 
which  to  adopt.  It  is  right 'to  add — although  it  ought  to  be  needless — 
that  the  fairness  of  the  book  and  its  writer  is  evident,  and  that  this 
greatly  adds  to  its  value.  J.  P.  Whitney. 

The  Devonshire  '  Domesday.'  V. '  The  Hundreds  of  Devon.'  VI.  '  Domes- 
day Identifications.'  By  Oswald  J.  Keichel.  (Reprinted  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  xxxiii.  1901.) 

The  more  deeply  one  studies  the  Domesday  Survey  as  a  whole  the  more 
clearly  one  discerns  the  features  distinguishing  the  surveys  of  different 
counties.  A  sound  grasp  of  the  record  in  one  district  of  England  may 
prove  of  comparatively  Uttle  use  for  its  interpretation  in  another.  One 
welcomes,  therefore,  such  careful  investigations  as  these.  Mr.  Reichel, 
in  dealing  with  the  '  hundreds  '  of  Devonshire,  has  been  led  to  consider 
the  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  our  hundreds,  and  to  produce 
a  theory  on  the  subject.  Briefly  put,  this  theory  is  that  the  creation 
of  '  bocland-holders '  placed  them  '  outside  the  soc '  of  the  royal  lordship 
from  which  their  holding  had  been  severed,  and  thus  produced  the  neces- 
sity for  a  new  court,  '  to  which,  after  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
name  of  the  hundred  was  given.'  The  existence  of  not  less  than  twelve 
'bocland-holders,'  he  considers,  was  needed  for  the  creation  of  such  a 
court.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  extended  only,  we  read,  over  '  the 
estates  belonging  to  those  who  composed  the  unit,  the  hundred  socmen.' 
I  give  the  theory  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  hardly  think  it  will  obtain 
acceptance.    As  a  rider  to  it  Mr.  Reichel  endeavours  to  account  for  the 
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small  number  of  hides  in  a  Devonshire  hundred  by  arguing  that  as  the 
hundred  was  also  a  military  unit  the  only  '  homesteads  or  hides  '  within 
it  that  would  be  reckoned  would  be  those  of  '  Saxons,'  who  would,  in 
that  district,  form  a  minority.  Although  this  view  is  advanced  with 
much  confidence  it  appears  to  me  very  improbable,  more  especially  as 
'  hidation  '  was  primarily  a  financial- matter,  and  military  service  would 
be  only  one  of  the  burdens  dependent  on  it.  Moreover  Mr.  Eeichel 
himself,  I  gather,  here  suggests  an  alternative  theory — namely,  that  '  the 
Devonshire  homesteads  were  really  half  the  size  of  those  elsewhere,'  and 
that,  consequently,  eighty  or  a  hundred  of  them  might  be  reckoned  as 
only  forty  or  fifty.  This,  again,  seems  improbable,  but  some  evidence  is 
produced  to  show  that  the  local  ploughland  was  not  more  than  sixty-four 
acres.  On  the  other  hand  the  author  explains  that  his  '  areas  are  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  eighty  acres  to  the  ploughland,'  so  that  he  does 
not  seem  very  sure  of  his  ground.  One  point  to  which  he  rightly  directs 
attention  is  the  existence  of  detached  portions  of  hundreds.  There  is 
much  history,  I  think,  written  in  the  form  of  these  '  detached  portions,* 
not  only  of  hundreds  but  of  parishes. 

The  paper  devoted  to  Domesday  '  identifications  '  is  naturally  of  local, 
not  of  general  interest,  but  no  one  who  has  laboured  at  the  difficult  task 
of  identifying  Domesday  manors,  or  who  has  realised  its  paramount 
importance  for  accurate  topographical  history,  can  fail  to  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  Eeichel  for  his  laborious  researches  in  a  field  of  study  which  is 
peculiarly  difficult  in  the  south-western  counties.  J.  H.  Rounb. 

Select  Pleas  of  the  Forest  (Selden  Society,  Vol.  XIII.)     Edited  by  G.  J. 
TuBNEE,  M.A.     (London  :  Quaritch.     1901.) 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Selden  Society  for  the  publication  of  a 
typical  series  of  the  records  of  that  forest  jurisdiction  which  extended 
over  a  very  considerable  portion  of  England,  records  furnishing  a  con- 
tinuous commentary  oa  the  forest  grievances  that  figure  so  largely  in  the 
constitutional  documents  of  the  thirteenth  century.  If  the  working  of 
the  common  law  courts  in  that  age  needed  elucidation,  this  is  still  more 
true  of  the  forest  courts.  With  the  exception  of  General  Wrottesley's 
extracts  from  the  forest  pleas  for  Staffordshire,  and  those  made  by  Mr. 
Turton  for  the  Yorkshire  forest  of  Pickering,  practically  nothing  had 
hitherto  been  done  to  render  this  important  class  of  evidence  accessible 
to  the  student.  The  standard  treatise  on  the  forest  laws  was  still  that  of 
Manwood,  composed  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  whole 
forest  system  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  before  a  thoroughly  scientific 
treatment  of  the  ancient  evidence  was  possible.  It  is  now  superseded,  for 
the  thirteenth  century  at  all  events,  by  Mr.  Turner's  really  admirable 
introduction,  which,  though  he  has  been  obliged  to  omit  some  branches  of 
the  subject,  such  as  common  in  forests,  forms  a  concise  treatise  on  the 
forest  system,  its  officers,  laws,  and  courts,  during  the  century  when  it 
was  still  unimpaired,  and  the  materials  for  a  description  are  already 
sufficiently  full.  Mr.  Turner  corrects  Manwood  in  many  important  points. 
That  writer  went  wrong  even  in  his  enumeration  of  the  beasts  of  the 
forest.  He  excluded  from  the  list  the  fallow  deer  and  the  roe,  the  second 
of  which  was  removed  from  it  only  by  an  express  judicial  decision  in  1339 
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(on  the  ground  that  it  drove  away  the  other  deer),  and  the  first  never 
ceased  to  be  included.  He  included  the  hare  and  the  wolf,  although  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  former  was  preserved  only  in  the  small  forest 
of  Somerton  and  that  the  latter  was  treated  as  vermin.  Another  correc- 
tion of  much  interest  relates  to  the  forest  courts.  Between  the  lowest  of 
these  tribunals,  the  court  of  attachments,  and  the  highest,  the  court  of 
the  forest  justices  in  eyre,  Man  wood  places  the  court  of  swanimote  (or 
swanimote  simply),  which  he  describes  as  meeting  three  times  a  year — 
a  fortnight  before  Midsummer,  a  fortnight  before  Michaelmas,  and  again 
at  Martinmas — to  try  cases  adjourned  from  the  attachment  courts  and 
receive  presentments  of  the  forest.  This  account  of  the  matter  has 
hitherto  been  trustfully  followed  by  all  writers  who  have  touched  upon 
the  subject.  But  on  investigation  it  appears  that  there  never  was  a  forest 
court  which  met  regularly  three  times  a  year  at  the  dates  mentioned,  and 
that  until  the  closing  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  only  judicial 
assembly  in  the  forest  to  which  the  name  '  swanimote  '  was  applied,  and 
that  only  occasionally,  was  the  court  of  attachments.  It  first  became  the 
technical  designation  of  a  forest  court  in  1306,  when  it  was  bestowed  by 
statute  upon  the  new  general  inquisitions  which  replaced  the  old  special 
inquisitions  into  serious  forest  offences.  Even  these  courts  do  not  comply 
with  Manwood's  definition,  for  they  were  held  at  irregular  intervals.  How 
did  he  arrive  at  his  definition  ?  Mr.  Turner  happily  suggests  that  he 
confused  these  later  judicial  swanimotes  with  the  *  suanimota '  of  the 
forest  charter  of  1217,  which  were  ordered  to  be  held  thrice  a  year  at 
the  dates  in  question  ;  but,  as  the  busine"Ss  expressed  is  to  provide  for  the 
fawning  of  the  beasts  (in  the  June  meeting)  and  the  agistment  of  the 
demesne  woods  (in  the  autumn  meetings),  they  were  in  all  probability  not 
judicial  assemblies  at  alL  Their  non -judicial  character  becomes  even 
more  apparent  when  it  is  observed  that  the  same  clause  forbids  these 
assemblies  to  be  held  in  counties  where  they  had  not  been  customary — a 
proviso  which  would  be  absurd  if  they  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
machinery  of  forest  justice.  Corrections  of  this  importance  are,  of  course, 
not  numerous,  but  Mr.  Turner's  wide  knowledge  not  merely  of  the  forest 
rolls  but  of  all  the  material  in  our  national  archives  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  puts  many  things  in  a  clearer  light.  The  distinction 
between  forest,  chase,  park,  and  warren  has  never  been  so  precisely 
stated,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Turner  must  be  credited  with  the  first 
successful  attempt  to  gauge  the  amount  of  success  that  attended  Henry 
II' s  reservation  of  the  forest  offences  of  the  clergy  for  the  cognisance  of 
his  own  courts.  A  full  and  carefully  documented  glossary  of  forest  terms, 
not  confined  to  those  actually  occurring  in  the  pleas  here  printed,  will 
further  smooth  the  way  of  the  student. 

The  first  half  of  the  text  contains  selections  from  the  forest  eyre  rolls. 
Three  of  these  belong  to  John's  reign,  and  two  to  those  of  Edward  I  and 
Edward  III  respectively.  The  remaining  nine,  however,  are  chosen  from 
two  of  the  three  eyres  which  were  held  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III,  those  which  began  in  1255  and  1269.  They  are 
followed  by  extracts  from  the  records  of  forest  inquisitions  of  slightly 
earlier  date,  so  as  to  show  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  cases  brought 
before  the  justices  in  eyre.     Several  perambulations  made  in  1399  and 
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1400  are  given,  together  with  three  forest  inquiries,  one  of  which,  that 
made  in  Somerset  in  1279,  throws  much  light  on  the  oppressive  pro- 
ceedings of  the  foresters.  An  example  of  pleas  of  the  warren  winds  up 
the  volume. 

We  have  little  but  praise  for  Mr.  Turner's  editing  and  translation  of 
his  documents,  and  for  the  three  elaborate  indices  of  matters,  persons,  and 
places,  the  last  usefully  arranged  under  counties.  It  is  a  pity,  however, 
that  he  has  not  followed  the  precedent  set  by  Professor  Maitland  and 
translated  villa  by  vill  instead  of  the  ambiguous  totvn.  His  treatment  of 
personal  names  does  not  strike  one  as  quite  satisfactory.  The  general 
principle  adopted  in  the  translation  and  index  in  the  case  of  territorial 
names  originally  French  is  to  give  them  in  the  French  form.  Thus  we 
have  Edmund  de  Lassy  and  William  de  Mortemer,  and  if  a  Mowbray  had 
occurred  he  would  doubtless  have  appeared  as  De  Montbrai.  This  is 
surely  pedantic,  and  to  turn  comes  by  count,  as  Mr.  Turner  does,  is  even 
misleading.  Earl  Ferrers  is  hardly  recognisable  as  *  count  de  Ferrieres  ' 
(p.  40).  To  be  consistent,  too,  Mr.  Turner  should  have  styled  him '  comte 
de  Ferrieres.'  Occasionally  a  form  is  adopted  which  is  not  strictly  correct, 
as  Feugeres  for  Fougeres.  Of  actual  errors  we  have  noticed  only  two. 
The  '  Thomas  de  Gredlegh '  who  was  appointed  justice  of  the  forest  in 
1259  appears  in  the  translation  (p.  56)  as  Thomas  of  Greasley ;  but  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  Nottinghamshire  family  who  took  their  name  from 
the  village  of  Greasley.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  family  of 
Grelle  or  Gresley,  and  his  name,  in  spite  of  the '  de '  (which  is  intrusive),  was 
not  territorial.  The  other  mistake  alluded  to  is  the  confusion  in  the  index 
between  Edmund  of  Lancaster  and  Edmund  of  Cornwall. 

James  Tait. 


Les  Origines  du  ParLement  de  Paris  et  la  Justice  aux  XIIP  et  XIV"  Siicles. 
Par  GusTAVE  Ducoudeay.     (Paris  :  Hachette.     1902.) 

Le  Parlement  de  Paris,  son  role  politique  depuis  le  regne  de  Charles  VII 
jusqu'd  la  Bevolution.  Par  E.  Glasson.  Two  volumes.  (Paris  : 
Hachette.     1901.) 

Few  subjects  have  in  recent  years  attracted  so  much  attention  from 
French  students  as  the  history  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  two 
works  whose  titles  are  given  above  illustrate  the  zeal  and  erudition  which 
have  been  devoted  to  its  elucidation.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
institution  itself  is  not  undeserving  of  the  pains  that  have  been  expended 
in  tracing  its  origin  and  development.  Not  only  can  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  claim  to  be  unique  in  its  composition  and  functions,  but  in  its 
influence  on  the  progress  of  France  it  has  no  rival  except  the  monarchy 
itself.  Machiavelli,  with  characteristic  insight,  fastened  upon  the  parlia- 
ment as  the  chief  agent  in  establishing  royal  supremacy  at  the  expense 
of  aristocratic  independence.  But  even  Machiavelli  could  not  foresee  the 
still  more  extraordinary  part  which  the  parliament  was  to  play  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  After  the  wars  of  religion  the 
victory  of  the  monarchy  over  every  possible  opponent  seemed  to  be 
assured  by  the  administration  of  Richelieu.  Yet  it  is  precisely  in  this 
period  that  the  only  serious  resistance  to  royal  authority  was  undertaken 
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by  the  great  judicial  corporation,  which  had  risen  to  power  as  the  loyal 
agent  of  the  crown. 

M.  Ducoudray  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  was  induced  to  resume 
studies  which  had  previously  been  interrupted  by  the  offer  of  a  prize  on 
'  The  Parliament  of  Paris  from  the  accession  of  Saint  Louis  to  the 
accession  of  Charles  VII,'  by  the  Academic  des  Sciences  morales  et 
politiques.  This  prize  was  awarded  to  him  in  1897,  and  the  present 
volume  is  the  first  of  two  parts  into  which  he  has  divided  the  successful 
dissertation.  A  second  volume,  on  the  administrative  and  political  work 
of  the  parliament  within  the  same  dates,  is  to  complete  the  work.  The 
givers  of  the  prizes,  MM.  Aucoc  and  Georges  Picot,  may  congratulate  them- 
selves that  their  generosity  has  led  to  the  compilation  and  publication  of  a 
very  substantial  treatise.  It  is  true  that  M.  Ducoudray  has  not  made  any 
great  discoveries  or  formulated  any  very  novel  theories.  He  has  been, 
in  the  main,  content  to  adopt  the  general  views  of  previous  writers,  such 
as  MM.  Luchaire,  Paul  Viollet,  Aubert,  and  especially  C.  V.  Langlois. 
But  he  has  amplified  and  reinforced  their  contentions  by  such  a  minutely 
careful  study  of  authorities  and  by  such  a  wealth  of  illustrative  matter 
that  he  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  all  students  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  A  brief  summary  of  the  contents  will  serve  to  show 
the  ground  that  has  been  covered.  The  first  five  books,  which  are  the 
most  important  to  the  historian,  treat  of  the  growth  of  the  parliament 
from  the  feudal  Co7ir  du  Boi,  which  itself  served  both  as  a  domain  court 
and  as  a  court  of  peers.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  the  author 
examines  and  tabulates  the  successive  ordinances  which  regulate  the 
business  of  the  court  in  each  reign ;  analyses  with  great  care  the  composi- 
tion of  the  court,  showing  the  proportion  of  nobles,  clergy,  and  trained 
legists ;  discusses  the  methods  of  nomination,  the  amount  of  salary 
(gages),  and  the  growth  of  apices  or  contributions  from  suitors.  With 
equal  care  and  industry  he  traces  the  functions  of  the  vast  crowd  of 
auxiliaries  whose  duties  bring  them  into  attendance  on  the  parliament, 
the  procureurs,  avocats,  notaries,  the  notorious  bazoche  of  lawyers' 
clerks,  the  grejffiers  whose  records  of  proceedings  constitute  the  most 
valuable  authority,  the  ushers,  and  finally  that  most  dignified  official, 
the  concierge,  whose  power  was  supreme  in  the  precincts  of  the  Palais,  and 
whose  special  prison  became  famous  in  later  times  as  the  Conciergerie. 
With  the  sixth  book  begins  the  second  and  longer  part  of  the  work, 
which  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  judicial  business  of  the  parliament 
and  with  the  progress  of  the  law.  In  it  are  traced,  with  illustrative  details, 
a  large  number  of  important  topics  :  the  history  of  private  warfare  and 
the  judicial  combat,  with  the  successive  efforts  to  introduce  in  their  place 
the  inquest  and  the  weighing  of  evidence ;  the  procedure  in  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  ;  the  growth  of  appeals  and  of  what  the  French  call 
jiistice  administrative  ;  the  relations  of  the  parliament  to  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  to  the  territorial  courts  of  the  seigneurs,  and  to  the  royal  judges 
in  the  provinces,  the  prdvdts  and  baillis  ;  the  difficulties  arising  from 
variations  of  legal  usage,  and  from  the  difference  of  droit  coutumier  and 
droit  ecrit ;  the  general  character  of  medieval  jurisprudence  as  regards 
both  person  and  property,  &c.  Even  this  enumeration  fails  to  bring  out 
the  immense  variety  and  extent  of  the  subjects  with  which  M.  Ducoudray 
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has  attempted  to  deal,  but  it  will  serve  to  show  the  impossibihty  of 
reviewing  such  a  book  within  any  moderate  limits.  One  thing  cannot 
help  impressing  the  reader — the  immense  care  which  has  been  taken  in  pre- 
paring the  volume  for  the  press.  There  are  extraordinarily  few  misprints 
either  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes,  and  the  references  seem  to  have  been 
scrupulously  revised.  But  there  are  one  or  two  obvious  criticisms.  The 
volume  is  so  bulky  that  it  is  difficult  to  read  and  impossible  to  hold  with- 
out breaking  its  back.  It  contains  1,058  substantial  pages,  and  quite  a 
third  of  these  are  taken  up  with  notes  in  extremely  compact  and  small 
type.  The  author  has  pitilessly  insisted  upon  pouring  out  the  whole  of 
his  erudition.  Not  only  are  the  illustrations  drawn  from  the  records  so 
numerous  and  lengthy  that  they  sometimes  obscure  rather  than  aid  the 
argument,  but  there  are  digressions  into  by-paths,  which  have  little  to  do 
with  the  main  subject.  Thus  a  description  of  the  royal  palace  which  was 
ultimately  abandoned  to  the  parliament  leads  to  a  small  treatise  on 
medieval  architecture ;  the  question  of  the  judges'  pay  introduces  the 
subject  of  the  currency,  and  from  time  to  time  the  author  wanders  at 
large  in  the  obscurer  literature  of  the  middle  ages.  And  the  want  of  a 
sense  of  proportion  is  accompanied  by  a  defective  sense  of  order.  The 
twentieth  chapter  contains  a  general  sketch  of  the  various  jurisdictions  of 
France  apart  from  the  central  court.  This  is  wholly  out  of  place  where 
it  stands,  and  might  well  have  served  as  an  introduction  to  the  survey  of 
the  judicial  work  of  the  parliament.  And  the  lues  Bosioelliana,  which 
can  be  as  strong  for  an  institution  as  for  an  individual,  leads  M.  Ducoudray 
to  exaggerate  the  independence  and  general  position  of  the  parliament. 
On  p.  28  he  calls  it  '  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation,'  which  goes 
beyond  the  wildest  claims  of  later  days.  On  p.  818  he  calls  the  Chamhre 
des  Comptes  the  '  daughter '  of  the  parliament,  whereas  it  might  more 
accurately  be  called  the  elder  sister.  The  chapter  on  appointments  is  in 
some  ways  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  book,  because  the  author  tries  to 
lay  undue  emphasis  on  the  occasional  practice  of  nomination  or  election 
as  against  the  royal  right  of  appointment.  But  these  are  only  small 
blemishes.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  disputable  statements,  as  is 
inevitable  in  a  work  of  such  a  size,  but  it  would  take  too  long  to  go 
through  them,  and  the  author  is  so  careful,  not  only  in  giving  references, 
but  in  quoting  his  authorities,  that  he  enables  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  any  particular  conclusion.  One  obvious 
slip  may  be  noted  on  p.  110,  where  the  Jean  de  Luxembourg  who  fell  at 
Crecy,  and  whose  membership  of  the  parliament  is  in  itself  an  interesting 
fact,  is  wrongly  called  *  Charles.' 

M.  Glasson,  who  enjoys  a  well-merited  reputation  as  the  historian  of 
French  law  and  administration,  takes  up  the  history  of  the  parliament  at 
the  point  where  M.  Ducoudray  drops  it,  but  he  has  confined  his  attention 
to  its  political  rather  than  to  its  judicial  work.  The  subject  with  which 
he  deals  is  one  of  equal  interest  and  importance.  The  parliament  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  purely  judicial  body;  the 
political  business  of  the  old  Cour  du  Boi  was  carried  on  by  the  Royal 
Council.  The  one  function  which  was  not  strictly  judicial  left  to  the 
parliament  was  that  of  registration.  The  central  court  of  justice  was  the 
natural  depository  of  all  ordinances  and  other  public   documents   con- 
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ceming  the  general  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  just  as  edicts  concerning  the 
domain  were  sent  to  the  Chamhre  des  Comptes,  and  those  relating 
to  indirect  taxes  to  the  Cour  des  Aides.  The  reception  and  registration  of 
these  documents  was  in  its  origin  a  formal  duty  rather  than  a  right. 
That  it  came  to  confer  a  right  of  remonstrance  against  any  document  of 
which  the  parliament  disapproved  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  crown. 
Under  Louis  XI  the  parliament  objected  to  the  revocation  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  Under  Francis  I  it  protested  against  the  dis- 
memberment of  France  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid.  In  both  these  cases 
the  action  of  the  court  was  approved,  if  not  suggested,  by  the  advisers  of 
the  king.  As  long  as  the  parliament  continued  to  be  the  submissive 
agent  of  the  monarchy,  such  a  power  in  its  hands  was  of  more  utility 
than  danger.  And  if  the  crown  had  kept  the  right  of  appointment  and 
dismissal,  the  French  judges  might  have  been  as  invaluable  servants  to 
the  Valois  and  Bourbon  monarchs  as  the  judges  in  England  were  to  the 
Stuarts.  But  the  fatal  practice  of  selling  offices  forced  the  French  kings 
to  grant  secifirity  of  tenure  {inamovibilite)  and  to  part  with  the  right  of 
free  selection.  Under  Henry  IV  security  of  tenure  hardened,  by  the 
institution  of  the  paulette,  into  heritable  property.  A  councillor  of  the 
parUament  could  transmit  his  seat  to  his  son,  or  it  could  be  sold,  either  in 
his  lifetime  or  after  his  death,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  From  this 
time  the  traditional  dependence  of  the  parliament  upon  the  crown  was  at 
an  end,  and  it  was  free  to  assert  its  corporate  authority  even  in  antagonism 
to  the  royal  will. 

The  method  of  procedure  was  from  the  first  perfectly  clear,  and 
only  varied  in  the  degree  of  boldness  with  which  it  was  pursued,  and 
this  depended  in  general  on  the  amount  of  external  support  which  it 
received.  The  primary  contention  was  that  a  royal  edict  was  invalid 
until  it  had  been  formally  registered.  If  this  were  admitted,  then  the 
parliament  could  veto  an  edict  by  refusing  to  register,  or  could  make  its 
consent  conditional  upon  the  adoption  of  amendments  to  suit  its  wishes. 
That  the  monarchy  allowed  the  first  contention  to  pass  without  serious 
challenge  was  due  to  the  recognised  existence  of  expedients  for  over- 
coming such  resistance.  The  king  could  order  registration  by  lettres  de 
jussion,  or  he  could  in  the  last  resort  hold  a  lit  de  justice,  when  his  personal 
presence  was  held  to  be  a  resumption  of  the  power  of  which  he  delegated 
the  ordinary  use  to  the  magistrates.  The  parliament,  if  thoroughly 
exasperated,  could  retaliate  by  suspending  its  judicial  functions,  and  the 
king  could  reply  by  the  imprisonment  or  exile  of  prominent  opponents, 
or  even  by  the  removal  of  the  whole  body  from  Paris  to  some  provincial 
town.  On  only  two  or  three  occasions  were  more  stringent  measures, 
such  as  the  suppression  of  the  parliament  altogether,  or  the  transfer  of 
its  political  functions  to  some  other  body,  either  attempted  or  seriously 
contemplated.  As  a  rule  the  royal  power,  in  the  hands  of  a  resolute  king 
or  minister,  was  strong  enough  to  secure  a  triumph  without  being  forced 
to  attempt  revolutionary  changes.  But  obstruction,  even  if  unsuccessful, 
was  by  no  means  without  result.  Compulsory  registration  was  always 
recorded  in  the  formula  that  the  consent  of  the  court  had  been  '  contraint 
et  force,'  and  the  preliminary  struggle  undoubtedly  weakened  the  force  of 
the  edict  to  the  public  mind.     And  in  the  end  the  strength  of  the  monarchy 
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was  undermined  and  the  approach  of  the  revolution  was  hastened  by  the 
strenuous,  though  often  selfish  and  short-sighted,  opposition  of  the 
parliament.  Even  if  we  assume,  as  is  perhaps  natural  in  this  country, 
that  a  limited  monarchy  is  a  better  form  of  government  in  the  long  run 
than  a  despotism,  it  is  difficult  to  sympathise  with  the  political  claims  and 
aspirations  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  A  close  corporation  of  judges 
was  unfitted,  either  by  training  or  experience,  to  exercise  the  control  of 
the  conduct  of  affairs  which  it  endeavoured  to  claim.  Its  methods  were 
too  pedantic  and  dilatory,  its  outlook  too  limited,  and  its  motives  too 
obviously  dictated  by  self-interest.  It  is  true  that  the  parliament  gained 
great  popularity  from  time  to  time,  but  this  was  due  more  to  the  blunders 
and  discredit  of  the  government  than  to  its  own  merits.  It  was  as  hostile 
to  the  reforms  of  Turgot,  Necker,  and  Calonne  as  to  the  reckless 
administration  of  Orleans  or  to  the  worst  ministers  of  Louis  XV.  And 
I  the  penalty  which  the  French  people  had  to  pay  for  a  court  which 
assumed  an  authority  which  it  could  not  efficiently  wield  was  a  very 
dilatory  and  extremely  expensive  administration  of  justice.  The  Parle- 
ment  Maupeou,  in  spite  of  the  discredit  attaching  to  its  author,  was  a 
far  better  judicial  body  than  the  old  parliament,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  latter  was  the  most  fatal  blunder  of  the  early  years  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  States  General,  which  might  never  have  met,  or  at  any  rate  might 
have  met  under  quite  different  conditions,  but  for  the  action  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  showed  a  wise  ingratitude  by  sweeping  away  a 
judicial  system  which  had  been  rendered  inefficient  by  its  too  successful 
interference  in  politics. 

The  political  activity  of  the  parliament  begins  to  be  of  real  importance 
in  1610,  when  it  was  employed  to  alter  the  will  of  Henry  IV  to  estabhsh 
the  regency  of  Marie  de  Medici.  Before  that  date  its  independence  had 
been  increased  by  the  wars  of  religion,  and  it  had  played  a  part  of  some 
importance  in  frustrating  the  plans  of  the  League  and  securing  national 
independence  by  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  But  it  was  the 
three  successive  minorities  of  Louis  XIII,  Louis  XIV,  and  Louis  XV 
which  provided  the  parliament  with  golden  opportunities  for  claiming 
and  exercising  really  considerable  influence.  Three  great  blows  were 
dealt  to  it  at  different  times.  Richelieu  in  1641  and  Louis  XIV  in  1667 
reduced  the  right  of  remonstrance  to  such  minute  proportions  that  the 
court  was  practically  confined  for  the  time  to  its  judicial  work.  Between 
the  two  edicts,  however,  came  the  Fronde,  the  most  famous  period  in  the 
history  of  the  parliament ;  and  in  1715  the  regent  Orleans  restored  the 
right  of  remonstrance,  and  thus  rendered  possible  the  almost  continuous 
political  activity  of  the  parliament,  interrupted  only  by  its  suppression 
from  1771  to  1774,  which  lasted  till  1789.  The  period  from  1610  to  1789 
is  therefore  the  main  subject  of  M.  Glasson's  two  volumes.  He  tells  the 
story  with  praiseworthy  clearness  and  impartiality,  and  with  more  fulness 
than  M.  Merilhou,  who  has  written  on  the  same  subject.  But  though 
the  book  is  an  extremely  useful  narrative,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  add 
very  much  to  the  information  which  was  already  accessible,  though  in  a 
less  convenient  form.  The  royal  edicts  are  all  quoted  from  the  '  Recueil 
General '  of  Isambert,  and  the  descriptive  part  of  the  book  is  taken  from 
the  most  obvious  and  important  contemporary  memoirs.     Thus  for  the 
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seventeenth  century  the  author  has  drawn  lavishly  upon  the  '  Journal '  of 
L'Estoile ;  the  '  Memoirs '  of  Mathieu  Mole,  Omer  Talon,  Goulas, 
Madame  de  Motteville,  and  de  Retz.  For  the  eighteenth  century  his 
chief  guide  is  Flammermont,  *  Eemontrances  du  Parlement  de  Paris  au 
dix-huitieme  Siecle ; '  but  he  is  also  largely  indebted  to  the  '  Memoirs '  of 
Saint-Simon,  the  '  Journal  de  Barbier,'  the  *  Memoirs '  of  the  President 
Henault,  of  the  Marquis  d'Argenson,  and  of  Bachaumont. 

There  are  some  fairly  obvious  contrasts  between  the  two  books  before 
us.  M.  Ducoudray  has  read  everything,  and  quotes  everything ;  the 
latest  views  of  modern  research  are  familiar  to  him.  M.  Glasson  is 
content  with  a  far  narrower  field ;  and  he  makes  little  effort  to  find  either 
new  facts  or  new  explanations  of  his  facts.  M.  Ducoudray  tries  at  times 
to  compel  attention  by  fine  writing.  M.  Glasson  never  attempts  to  do 
more  than  teU  a  plain  unvarnished  tale.  M.  Ducoudray  is  nothing  if  not 
discursive.  At  the  slightest  temptation  he  is  drawn  to  the  discussion  of 
side-issues,  though  they  may  have  little  relevance  to  his  main  subject. 
M.  Glasson,  on  the  other  hand,  follows  a  strict  chronological  order,  and 
resolutely  refuses  to  wander  from  the  point.  He  carries  this  to  excess 
when  he  asserts  (i.  106)  that  the  edict  creating  the  paulette  does  not 
enter  into  his  subject.  Considering  the  importance  of  the  paulette  in 
increasing  the  independence  of  the  judges,  and  also  its  actual  pro- 
minence in  subsequent  disputes,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Fronde,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  deserving  of  the  author's  special 
attention.  M.  Glasson's  method  is  to  trace  year  by  year  every  political 
dispute  between  crown  and  parhament,  and  to  narrate  the  course  of  the 
quarrel  with  more  or  less  minuteness  according  to  its  importance.  One 
difficulty  with  which  the  author  is  confronted  is  to  decide  how  much  of 
the  general  history  of  France  is  necessary  to  explain  the  significance 
of  the  parliament's  action  at  any  time.  In  this  matter  M.  Glasson  errs 
on  the  side  of  defect  rather  than  of  excess.  He  leaves  the  reader  to  find 
much  necessary  information  elsewhere.  Hence  his  narrative,  though 
clear  and  straightforward  in  itself,  is  often  too  technical  and  restricted  in 
its  scope  to  be  interesting.  There  is  one  point  in  which  his  book  con- 
trasts unfavourably  with  that  of  M.  Ducoudray.  The  latter's  huge 
volume  is  creditably  free  from  misprints,  whereas  in  M.  Glasson's  two 
volumes  they  are  far  too  frequent,  and  in  a  book  whose  chief  merit 
lies  in  its  careful  and  almost  mechanical  accuracy  these  slips  are  the 
more  serious  and  inexcusable.  Too  often  they  affect  dates,  and  thus  lead 
the  unwary  reader  hopelessly  astray.  A  few  illustrations  will  suffice  to 
show  how  much  revision  is  needed.  In  the  first  volume,  on  p.  16,  1521 
should  be  1525  ;  on  pp.  19  and  20  the  treaty  of  Madrid  should  be  the 
treaty  of  Cambray ;  on  p.  195  1641  is  put  for  1645  ;  on  p.  381  1645  should 
be  1648.  In  the  second  volume,  on  p.  15,  1677  should  be  1673  ;  on  p.  37 
1711  should  be  1715  ;  on  p.  244  the  States  General  of  Bloisare  dated  1519 
instead  of  1588.  The  book  has  no  index,  but  in  its  absence  references 
would  be  immensely  facilitated  if  the  date  were  given  in  the  margin  or  at 
the  top  of  each  page.  .  E.  Lodge. 
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Correspondance  Administrative  d'Alfonse  de  Poitiers.  Publiee  par 
AuGusTE  MoLiNiER,  Professeur  a  TEcole  des  Chartes.  Tome  II. 
(Paris  :  Imprimerie  Nationale.     1900.) 

This  is  the  second  and  concluding  volume  of  the  very  important  adminis- 
trative correspondence  of  Alfonse,  count  of  Poitou  and  Toulouse,  of  which 
the  earlier  portion  has  already  been  published  by  M.  Molinier  in  1894. 
Though  containing  altogether  2,121  documents  these  volumes  do  not 
exhaust  the  subject,  for  M.  Molinier  has  unearthed  more  recently  some 
supplementary  letters,  and  has  published  them  in  the  '  Annales  du  Midi,' 
xii.  289-328.  The  very  great  majority  of  these  records  relate  to  the 
latter  portion  of  Alfonse's  rule,  and  suggest  that  it  was  only  after  some 
years  of  power  that  the  count  set  up  carefully  ordered  registers  and 
archives.  Though  so  recently  set  forth  in  extenso,  the  collection  has  for 
some  time  been  known,  and  was  largely  used  by  the  late  Edgar  Boutaric 
in  his  well-known  '  Saint  Louis  et  Alfonse  de  Poitiers.'  Boutaric  himself 
contemplated  their  publication,  but  a  series  of  misfortunes  delayed  it  long 
beyond  his  death.  But  the  delay  was  worth  enduring  now  that  it  has 
resulted  in  their  being  seen  through  the  press  by  one  so  pre-eminently 
competent  as  M.  A.  Molinier,  whose  important  study  of  Alfonse's  rule  in 
Languedoc,  one  of  the  most  important  of  his  many  contributions  to  the 
new  edition  of  Devic  and  Vaissete,  is,  after  Boutaric's  more  general 
treatise,  the  most  authoritative  exposition  of  Alfonse's  work  of  preparing 
the  south  for  the  direct  rule  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  edition  is  a 
model  of  what  it  should  be,  as  well  as  regards  text,  typography,  minute- 
ness and  care  in  indexing,  the  restrained  but  judicious  use  of  annotation, 
the  identification  of  place-names,  the  dating  of  xloubtful  documents,  and 
the  masterly  clearness,  directness,  and  interest  of  the  introduction,  which 
has,  we  may  add,  been  reserved  for  the  present  volume.  In  it  M.  Molinier 
points  out  how  wrong  Boutaric  was  in  pressing  too  closely  his  comparison 
of  the  methods  by  which  Alfonse  governed  his  dominions  with  those  with 
which  St.  Louis  ruled  his  domains.  He  contrives  to  make  his  documents 
tell  all  that  is  possible,  not  only  as  to  the  administrative  methods,  but  as 
to  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  valetudinarian,  jealous,  just,  exact- 
ing, and  hard-working  prince  who,  from  one  or  another  of  his  favourite 
abodes  in  the  He  de  France,  ruled  the  south,  which  he  so  seldom  cared 
to  visit,  with  a  firmer,  wiser,  and  more  careful  hand  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  who  managed  in  so  doing  to  break  the  back  of  the  fierce 
feudalism  that  had  bidden  defiance  alike  to  the  Angevin  dukes  of  Aquitaine 
and  to  the  counts  of  Toulouse  of  the  house  of  Saint-Gilles.  It  requires, 
perhaps,  the  eye  of  faith  to  discover  in  the  letters  drawn  up  in  the  verna- 
cular a  more  distinct  impression  of  direct  contact  with  the  mind  of  the 
count  of  Poitou  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  formal  Latin  correspon- 
dence, but  M.  Molinier's  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  time  is  so 
great  that  it  is  rash  to  set  up  against  it  the  impression  of  any  reviewer. 
Some  of  the  letters  in  this  volume  throw  no  small  light  on  English 
history,  as,  for  example,  that  of  p.  425,  in  which  Alfonse  orders  the 
s&nechal  of  Agen  and  Quercy  to  prevent  his  barons  going  contra  ius  .  .  . 
consanguinei  nostri  domini  Symonis  de  Monteforti  .  .  .  et  contra  ius 
terre  sue.     More  interesting  is  the  evidence  of  the  judicious  spirit  in 
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which  Alfonse  in  the  summer  of  1263  threw  cold  water  on  the  hot  zeal 
of  his  sister-in-law,  Queen  Margaret,  when  she  urged  him  to  make  a  truce 
between  Gaston  of  B^am  and  the  count  of  Comminges,  and  also  to  collect 
all  the  ships  he  could  at  La  Rochelle,  in  order  that  Gaston  might  be  free 
to  help  Henry  III  and  the  Poitevin  navy  might  be  utilised  to  carry  troops 
to  England  to  aid  her  sister  Queen  Eleanor's  attempt  at  invasion  (pp. 
641-59).  Most  of  these,  however,  have  been  already  published  by 
Boutaric.  T.  F.  Tout. 

Cartulaire  G&vAral  de  I'Ordre  des  Hospitaliers  de  S.  Jean  de  Jerusalem 
(1110-1810).  IV.  1  :  1801-1310.  Par  J.  Delaville  le  Eoulx. 
(Paris ;  Leroux.     1901.)  * 

In  the  first  section  of  vol.  iv.,  now  before  us,  the  collection  of  docu- 
ments within  the  limits  of  the  work  projected  by  M.  Delaville  le  Roulx  is 
completed  :  386  pieces  from  1301  to  1310  are  here  dealt  with,  analysed  or 
given  in  full,  while  a  supplement  supplies  a  few  corrections  and  the 
text  or  notices  of  some  thirty-five  additional  records  of  various  kinds,  of 
dates  extending  throughout  the  two  centuries  with  which  he  deals.  The 
total  achieved  in  the  four  volumes  ^ — but  a  selection,  be  it  remembered, 
from  the  vast  archives  of  the  various  langues  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John — amounts  to  just  under  4,950,  representing 
many  years  of  research  and  labour.  The  second  part  of  vol.  iv.  will 
contain  illustrations  and  tables,  the  necessary  apparatus,  let  us  hope, 
which  may  assist  the  student  in  finding  his  way  through  the  chrono- 
logical labyrinth. 

Of  the  pieces  concerning  the  order  in  the  British  islands  several  relate 
to  the  acquisition  or  to  the  amortising  of  property  at  Lichfield,  Risley, 
Scarborough,  &c. ;  in  1303  fishing  rights  in  the  Liffey  were  the  occasion 
of  an  inquest  which  revealed  a  long-standing  dispute  between  the  grand 
prior  of  Ireland  and  the  citizens  of  Dublin.  An  interesting  document  of 
November  1804  shows  one  Walter  of  Kenley  receiving  the  king's  pardon 
for  previous  offences  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  the  war  carried 
on  against  the  Irish  in  the  mountains  of  Glendalory,  the  grand  prior 
William  de  Eos  leading  the  English  forces.  A  few  months  before  this 
the  Gascon  Rolls  show  that  Edward  I  had  taken  under  his  protection 
the  Hospitallers  of  St.  Gilles,  in  Aquitaine.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  his 
dominions,  they  received  legal  recognition.  Edward  and  his  son  freely 
borrowed  from  the  order ;  the  grand  master  at  Acre  stood  guarantee  for 
254  besants  lent  about  1280;  and  the  last  loan  to  Edward  I  to  be 
allowed  out  of  the  Hospitallers'  share  of  the  aid  levied  to  make  his  eldest 
son  a  knight  (1806)  was  still  due  in  1308,  when  the  son,  as  Edward  II, 
issued  his  warrant  to  the  exchequer  for  the  repayment.  He  himself 
borrowed  for  his  Scotch  expedition  in  1310.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  on 
his  accession  confirmed  the  liberties  granted  to  the  order  by  Henry  III  and 
Edward  I.  The  grand  prior  of  England,  William  of  Tothale,  seems  to  have 
required  letters  of  protection  to  go  into  Scotland  in  1302  and  1303,  al- 
though his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  order  in  Scotland  and  Wales ;  and 
with  other  evidences  of  his  intention  to  go  abroad  in  1307  and  1308  is  a 
request  from  Edward  I  to  Fulke  de  Villaret,  the  grand  master,  not  to  keep 
'  See  English  Historical  Review,  xi.  146,  xiii.  346,  xv.  567. 
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William  long  at  Eome,  for  his  duties  required  him  in  England.  A 
curious  tale  is  told  by  a  patent  of  1310  of  a  man  in  the  diocese  of  York 
who  had  been  hanged  for  a  felony  ;  the  brethren  of  a  church  belonging 
to  the  order  had  taken  the  body  for  burial,  but  found  life  not  extinct,  and 
saved  him.  After  he  had  abjured  the  realm  this  patent  brought  him  the 
king's  pardon. 

Incidentally,  as  in  former  volumes,  the  history  of  the  Templars  receives 
illustration  alongside  that  of  the  Hospitallers.  Thus  the  supplement 
contains  an  extract  from  John's  charter  to  Dublin  in  1192  limiting  the 
exemption  of  the  orders  from  the  dues  in  that  city  to  one  man  apiece ;  a 
letter  of  1241  from  Henry  III  shows  that  king  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  prior  of  St.  John  in  France  to  help  him  pay  a  debt  to  a  Frenchman, 
as  he  is  not  sure  of  the  master  of  the  Temple  there,  whom  he  has  asked. 
Again,  we  find  an  extract  from  the  synodal  statutes  of  Nimes  relative  to 
the  burial  of,  or  celebration  of  divine  service  by,  excommunicated  members 
of  both  orders.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  as  one  of  the  pre- 
liminaries to  the  extinction  of  the  order  of  the  Templars,  is  a  document 
addressed  to  Pope  Clement  V,  probably  in  1305,  by  the  grand  master  of 
the  Temple,  Jacques  de  Molay,  giving  his  reasons  against  the  proposed 
union  of  the  two  orders.  He  recollects  what  had  been  said  on  the  subject 
in  the  council  of  Lyons  many  years  before,  and  predicts  evil  consequences, 
such  as  danger  to  souls,  from  the  change  of  life  and  manners  ;  quarrels 
between  the  armed  men,  who,  instigated  by  the  devil,  might  say  to  each 
other,  *  We  are  the  best,  and  have  done  the  most  good  deeds  ;  '  or  the 
loss  of  alms  and  of  houses.  For  he  looks  at  it  in  a  practical  light.  In  a 
city  where  each  order  has  houses  one  will  be  abandoned,  the  other  will 
remain ;  it  may  cause  discord,  and  the  preceptor  who  has  to  go  will  be 
ill  pleased,  and  the  same  will  happen  with  the  many  other  officials 
attached  to  each  house.  Even  if  the  union  would  extinguish  the  envy 
said  to  exist  between  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  this  would  injure  the 
Holy  Land  and  comfort  the  Saracens,  whereas  now  if  one  does  great 
feats  of  arms  against  the  Saracens  the  other  tries  to  excel  them,  just 
as  is  shown  by  the  example  of  the  preaching  friars  and  the  minorites, 
who  produce  better  and  more  famous  clerks  than  if  they  were  jomed  in 
one  body.  In  several  ways  he  shows  that  the  rivalry  is  valuable,  and 
points  out  other  services  for  the  Holy  Land  that  the  two  orders  perform 
best  apart.  On  the  other  hand  the  grand  master  sees  that  some  benefit 
would  arise  from  the  union  ;  the  religious  would  be  stronger  to  defend 
their  rights,  and  the  expenses  of  maintenance  would  be  less.  But  if  the 
orders  are  to  be  taxed  towards  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  it  will  be 
better  to  leave  them  separate  than  to  unite  them.  The  document  shows 
some  other  notable  points  in  the  economy  of  these  great  ecclesiastical 
corporations. 

The  new  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  forms  the  subject 
of  ten  or  twelve  charters  from  1305  to  1310.  A  memorandum  giving 
advice  on  the  methods  to  be  adopted  as  to  armaments,  vessels,  and  raising 
money  was  addressed  to  Clement  V  by  the  grand  master  of  the  Hospital, 
undated,  but  probably  in  1305  ;  the  original  of  this  interesting  instructio 
in  the  Vatican  was  first  printed  in  1899  in  the  '  Bibliotheque  de  rEcole 
des   Chartes,'    and   is   rightly  reprinted  here   in   full.      Four  bulls  of 
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Clement  V,  on  11  August  1308,  from  Poitiers,  exhorting  the  preparation 
of  an  expedition  and  the  raising  of  moneys,  are  also  given  in  extenso,  with 
analyses  of  two  of  20  Sept.  The  authorisation  by  Edward  II  of 
England  for  the  grand  master  to  raise  soldiers,  horses,  and  subsidies  in 
his  dominions  super  negotio  dicte  Terre  was  given  on  25  May  1309  ;  in 
June  the  pope  wrote  to  the  king  of  France,  and  ordered  the  prelates  of 
Christendom  to  prescribe  prayers  and  masses  for  the  success  of  the 
expedition.  To  obtain  more  funds  was  the  object  of  two  further  papal 
bulls  of  October  1309  and  23  May  1310  (the  latter  in  order  to  pay  debts 
incurred).     The  five  last  mentioned  are  printed  in  full. 

Of  documents  relating  to  the  inner  regulation  of  the  order  this  volume 
contains  examples  of  two  kinds.  The  first  in  importance  are  bodies  of 
statutes  promulgated  by  the  chapter-general  in  Cyprus  soon  after  the 
election  of  the  energetic  Guillaume  de  Villaret  as  grand  master,  in  the 
four  years  1301  to  1304  ;  they  cover  a  large  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Hospitallers  in  their  headquarters  in  the  island,  relating  to  the 
ofiicers,  their  duties  and  emoluments,  responsions  and  treasure  to  be  paid 
in,  the  sick  and  provision  for  them,  the  disposal  of  the  property  of  a 
brother  '  if  God  lays  his  command  on  him,'  i.e.  if  he  dies,  and  many 
minor  matters  {e.g.  no  brother  nor  esquire  might  keep  a  dog  in  the 
precincts  of  the  house).  The  student  will  profitably  compare  these 
statutes  with  those  to  be  found  in  preceding  volumes  ;  they  are  all  given 
in  two  texts  which  show  some  divergences,  the  French  from  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  the  Latin  from  the  archives  of  Malta. 
The  second  class  of  documents  are  the  esgarts,  or  records  of  judicial 
decisions,  made  usually  in  the  chapter-general  on  matters  of  dispute 
between  brethren — for  example,  as  to  the  possession  of  a  horse  or  of 
bedding  belonging  to  deceased  brethren,  the  pardon  of  a  disobedient 
brother,  complaints  as  to  the  issue  of  extra  rations,  and  so  on.  Some- 
times the  court  itself,  which  was  held  after  the  chapter,  seems  to 
have  been  called  Vesgart.  This  is  the  case  when  in  1303  the  judgment 
was  given  in  favour  of  the  new  marshal  against  his  predecessor,  lately 
named  commander  of  Cyprus,  who  had  carried  ofl'  to  his  baihwick  more 
horses  and  baggage  beasts  than  pertained  to  his  office.  The  whole  record 
is  a  vivid  picture  :  first  the  marshal  states  his  case  with  numerous  details, 
then  the  commander  replies  to  questions  with  equally  quaint  reasons ; 
much  was  said  on  both  sides  in  the  discussion  by  those  present.  Multes 
fnrent  d  Vesgart,  s' accorchrent  la  plus  grant  partie  a  ce,  and  the  course 
agreed  upon  for  the  three  demands  follows,  winding  up,  Cefii  I'acort 
finaument  de  la  plus  grant  partie  de  Vesgart.  Except  for  the  absence  of 
the  justices  it  reads  more  like  a  page  out  of  one  of  our  English  Year 
Books  than  might  be  expected.  L.  Toulmin  Smith. 


Studien  aus  der  Florentiner  Wirtschaftsgeschichte.  I.  Die  Florentiner 
Wollentuchindustrie  vom  vierzehnten  bis  zum  sechzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert.    Von  Alfred  Doeen.     (Stuttgart :  J.  G.  Cotta.     1901.) 

In  this  work,  which,  as  its  title  implies,  is  the  first  instalment  of  what  is 
intended  to  be  an  industrial  history  of  Florence,  Herr  Doren  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Florentine  woollen  and  cloth  industries,  in  all 
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their  branches,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  technical  details  and 
statistics,  but  in  its  general  outline  the  story  is  a  fascinating  one.  The 
author  traces  the  gradual  growth  of  the  industry,  and  with  it  the  ever- 
widening  intercourse  of  the  Florentines  with  east  and  west,  in  their  search 
for  new  markets  and  for  the  commodities  requisite  for  the  various  processes 
of  their  manufactures,  until  at  last  they  acquired  seaports  of  their  own, 
and  took  their  place  among  the  naval  powers  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
was  the  untiring  energy  displayed  by  the  Florentines  in  their  e£forts  to 
reach  the  sea  which  led  to  the  saying  that  Florence  owed  her  greatness, 
not  to  the  advantages,  but  to  the  disadvantages  of  her  geographical 
position. 

With  England,  as  the  greatest  wool-producing  country  of  Europe,  the 
intercourse  of  the  Florentines  naturally  developed  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  is 
curious  to  note  how  at  first  their  trade  with  the  English  grower  was  only 
carried  on  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  the  continental  markets. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  the  case  that  English  wool  as  often  as  not 
was  described  in  Florence  as  *  lana  francigena,'  owing  to  its  having  reached 
its  destination  through  French  hands.  Later  on,  when  Florence  came 
into  possession  (by  purchase  from  the  Genoese)  of  the  ports  of  Leghorn 
and  Porto  Pisano,  the  wool  was  shipped  direct  from  London  (where  the 
principal  Florentine  firms  had  branch  houses),  or  from  Southampton. 
In  the  earlier  days  English  wool  travelled  to  Florence  by  various  circuitous 
routes,  several  of  which  are  traced  by  Herr  Doren.  One  of  the  most 
frequented,  apparently,  was  from  London  by  sea  to  the  Gironde,  up  the 
Dordogne  to  Libourne,  thence  overland  by  Montpellier  to  Aigues-Mortes 
in  Provence,  by  sea  again  to  Porto  Pisano,  thence  by  boat  up  the  Arno 
as  far  as  Signa,  and  finally  by  road  to  Florence.  Or  the  wool  might 
travel  overland  the  whole  way  from  Bruges  by  way  of  Paris  and  Avignon, 
to  Aigues-Mortes,  or  by  Dijon  through  Champagne.  Other  routes  were 
over  the  St.  Bernard  to  Milan  or  Genoa  ;  or  through  Germany  to  Basle 
or  Constance,  and  thence  over  the  St.  Gotthard  or  Spliigen.  The  heavy 
expenses  of  the  land  transport  of  course  added  enormously  to  the  cost  of 
the  wool  by  the  time  it  reached  the  manufacturer  in  Florence,  the  increase 
being  not  infrequently  tenfold  on  the  price  at  the  port  of  shipment.  It  is, 
as  Herr  Doren  observes,  a  convincing  proof  of  the  immense  profitableness 
of  the  Florentine  trade  in  fine  wares,  as  well  as  of  the  superfine  excellence 
of  their  manufactures,  that  in  spite  of  their  being  thus  heavily  handi- 
capped as  regards  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  the  Florentines  were  able 
to  maintain  their  supremacy  in  the  markets  of  Europe  against  all  comers. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Florence  had  seaports  of  her  own,  a 
project  was  mooted  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  the  sea  to 
Florence,  in  order  to  reduce  the  expense  of  carriage  from  the  coast ;  but 
the  scheme  proved  abortive,  owing  to  the  Florentines  having  too  much  on 
their  hands  elsewhere  at  the  time. 

Herr  Doren  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  dyeing  processes 
employed  by  the  Florentmes,  and  of  the  stringent  regulations  which  were 
enforced  in  order  to  secure  the  permanency  of  the  dyes.  Only  the  most 
expensive  dyes  were  allowed  to  be  used  for  the  finest  cloths,  so  that  the 
high-priced  goods  were  of  the  first  quality    in  every  respect.     The 
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excellent  results  of  this  policy,  as  Herr  Doren  remarks,  may  be  seen  to 
this  day  in  the  splendid  condition  of  such  Florentine  fabrics  as  have  been 
preserved,  the  colours  of  which  are  as  brilliant  in  the  twentieth  century  as 
they  were  in  the  fifteenth.  The  ingredients  for  the  various  dyes  and 
mordants  were  imported  from  every  quarter  of  the  then  known  globe, 
and  formed  some  of  the  principal  items  of  the  Florentine  trade  with  the 
East.  At  one  time  even  the  foreign  policy  of  the  state  was  dictated  by 
the  necessities  of  the  dyeing  community.  It  was  the  discovery  of  alum 
pits  in  the  territory  of  Volterra  that  led  to  the  war  between  Florence  and 
Volterra,  and  to  the  disgraceful  sack  of  the  city,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
has  left  a  stain  on  the  good  name  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Finally,  it  was 
the  failure  of  the  supply  of  this  all-important  commodity  which  was  in  a 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  ultimate  decay  of  the  Florentine  cloth 
industry. 

The  closing  chapters  of  Herr  Doren's  volume  are  devoted  to  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  organisation  of  the  industry,  and  of  the 
powerful  guild  under  whose  protection  it  was  placed.  As  a  contribution 
to  industrial  history  it  would  bs  diflBcult  to  overrate  the  value  of  this 
portion  of  the  work,  which  is  enriched  with  numerous  tables  of  statistics, 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  original  sources. 

In  an  appendix  Herr  Doren  prints,  from  a  fifteenth-century  manu- 
script in  the  Riccardi  Library  at  Florence,  a  very  interesting  *  Trattato 
deir  Arte  della  Lana,'  of  which  he  makes  good  use  in  his  chapter  on 
the  technical  processes.  In  this  '  Trattato,'  we  may  observe,  it  is  stated 
in  so  many  words  that  the  so-called  '  French  wools '  already  referred 
to  came  not  from  France,  but  from  England  and  elsewhere : — *  le  lane 
francesche  vengono  d'lnghilteri'a  o  delle  contrade  oltramontane.' 

The  volume  is  supplied  with  a  fuU  table  of  contents,  which,  however, 
does  not  compensate  for  the  absence  of  any  sort  of  index. 

Paget  Toynbee. 


CUment  FJ  (1342-1852) :  Lettres  Closes  Patentes  et  Curiales  se  rapportant 
a  la  France  publiies  ou  analys&es  d'apres  les  Begistres  dtc  Vatican. 
Par  Eugene  Depeez.  I.  (*  Bibliotheque  des  Ecoles  Fran9aises 
d'Athenes  et  de  Rome.')     (Paris :  Fontemoing.     1901.) 

The  first  instalment  of  this  work  covers  two  years,  but  unluckily  the 
volume  of  '  Secreta '  for  the  first  year  is  missing,  so  that  of  the  832  letters 
calendared  no  less  than  637  belong  to  the  second  year  of  the  pontificate, 
A.D.  1343-4.  The  terms  '  relating  to  France '  are  liberally  construed, 
but  the  letters  whose  bearing  on  French  history  is  indirect  are  not 
usually  given  in  full.  Of  the  many  threads  that  run  through  so  com- 
plicated a  web  it  is  natural  first  to  disentangle  those  which  concern  the 
war  with  England,  but,  though  numerous,  these  letters  are  not  on  the 
whole  very  illuminating.  Possibly  they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of 
the  papal  influence  on  the  two  courts,  for  we  have  no  detailed  instructions 
for  the  two  cardinals  who  negotiated  the  truce  of  Malestroit,  and  in  the 
later  stages  we  find  a  good  many  letters  to  the  French  king  and  queen 
which  are  only  covers  for  a  cedilla  which  is  not  entered  in  the  register ; 
but  in  any  case  it  seems  likely  that  the  exhaustion  of  both  parties  was  the 
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cause  of  tlie  truce  and  of  its  prolongations.  The  scruples  of  parliament 
as  to  the  security  of  the  safe-conduct  to  be  given  to  the  English  envoys 
are  Edward's  pretext  for  postponing  consideration  of  a  definite  peace, 
and  meantime  there  are  the  usual  allegations  of  violation  of  the  truce  on 
either  side.  Somewhat  more  serious  attempts  at  peace-making  were 
conducted  through  Thomas  Bradeston  and  through  William  Bateman, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  but  with  little  effect.  Whatever  influence  Clement 
might  otherwise  have  had  upon  the  English  side  was  further  injured  by 
his  use  of  provision  in  favour  of  his  cardinals  and  by  his  uncompromising 
attitude  towards  the  Flemish.  On  the  whole  the  somewhat  fussy 
diplomacy  of  Avignon  is  more  interesting  in  its  relation  to  the  smaller 
states.  A  very  large  space  in  this  volume  is  occupied  by  the  disputes  of 
the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Majorca,  a  still  larger  by  the  troubles  in  Sicily 
under  the  young  queen  Joan  and  her  ill-fated  husband,  Andrew  of 
Hungary.  The  fortunes  of  the  cosmopolitan  Walter  of  Brienne, 
titular  duke  of  Athens,  actual  ruler  for  a  very  brief  space  in  Florence, 
who  afterwards  fell  at  Poitiers  as  constable  of  France,  come  into  notice. 
Other  Levantine  potentates  and  adventurers  Clement  sought  to  associate 
in  a  scheme  for  at  once  repelling  the  Turk  and  bringing  John  Paleologus 
to  the  western  faith.  The  Tartar  Djani  Beig  Khan  too  finds  a  place 
among  Clement's  correspondents.  Turning  from  political  to  ecclesiastical 
matters,  there  is  no  lack  of  illustration  of  the  words  of  the  pope's  eulogist, 
stios  enivi  fratres,  nepotes,  consanguineos,  propinquos,  compatriotas,  et 
servitores  valde  dilexit.^  Besides  his  brothers  Guillaume  Roger  and 
Cardinal  Hugues  Roger  we  meet  with  a  Pierre,  a  Nicholas,  a  Jean  Roger 
as  recipients  of  benefices  or  other  favours,  and  two  sons  of  sisters  of 
Clement  are  also  made  cardinals,  and  one  of  them,  Nicholas  de  Bessia,  has 
a  dispensation  to  hold  the  bishopric  of  Limoges,  though  in  minor  orders 
and  only  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Among  local  disturbances  may  be 
noted  troubles  at  Orleans  University,  which  threatened  to  leave  it  empty 
as  a  seat  of  learning,-  and  two  renaarkable  events  in  the  diocese  of  Cahors. 
In  one  case  the  steward,  Henri  de  Montigny,  had  hanged  a  clerk,  in 
clerical  attire  and  tonsure,  on  the  pubUc  gibbet ;  in  the  other  a  clerk, 
Raymond  Bernard,  not  in  clerical  attire,  had  sacked  and  despoiled  the 
monastery  of  Gardedieu. 

As  an  editor  M.  Deprez  seems  to  be  a  believer  in  the  plain  text. 
Rarely,  and  rather  capriciously,  he  corrects  a  scribe's  verbal  blunder, 
relegating  the  manuscript  reading  to  the  footnote,  but  never  in  the  case 
of  proper  names.  Sir  Robert  Parning  is  left  as  Perneke,  and  John  de 
Repps  in  one  place  as  Respes.  We  should  have  preferred  these  altered, 
but  a  comparison  with  a  few  of  the  Abbe  Marini's  transcripts  in  the 
British  Museum  has  not  revealed  any  misreadings  due  to  the  editor. 
References  to  printed  letters  are  not  complete  ;  e.g.  nos.  439,  440  should 
be  noted  as  in  Rymer's  *  Foedera.'  We  look  forward  with  much  interest  to 
the  time  when  introductions  and  indexes  will  make  these  vast  storehouses 
of  information  more  readily  usable.  J.  P.  Gilson. 

'  Baluze,  Vit.  Pap.  Avenion  i.  625. 
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Vozstanie  Uota  Tailera  {Wat  Tyler's  Behellion).  Ocherki  iz  istorii 
razlojenia  feodalnago  stroia  v  Anglii.  By  D.  Petrushevsky. 
(Moscow :  Kooshnereff.     1901.) 

A  FEW  years  ago  Dr.  Petrushevsky,  who  is  a  professor  of  history  in  the 
university  of  Warsaw,  published  the  first  part  of  his  work,  in  which  he 
gave  an  analysis  of  our  evidence  concerning  the  rising  of  1381  and  a 
critical  narrative  of  the  rebellion  itself.  Now  he  tries  to  explain 
the  causes  of  the  catastrophe  by  studying  the  agrarian  history  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Not  all  parts  of  the  work  are  of  equal  interest 
for  specialists.  The  author  speaks  at  large  of  many  subjects  connected 
with  his  principal  theme ;  he  discusses  the  peculiarities  of  English 
feudalism,  the  elements  of  the  manorial  system,  the  contrast  between 
natural  husbandry  and  Geldtvirtschaft.  In  constitutional  history  he 
walks  in  the  steps  of  the  late  bishop  of  Oxford.  In  economic  and  legal 
history  he  considers  himself  as  a  follower  of  Dr.  Vinogradoff  and  of  Dr. 
Maitland.-  But  neither  of  them  would  accept  all  Dr.  Petrushevsky 's 
general  ideas.  He  is  an  extreme  partisan  of  the  free  village  community. 
The  manor  is  for  him  a  late  parasitical  superstructure,  the  husbandry 
on  the  demesne  an  exploitation  of  the  peasants  by  the  priests  and  the 
military  aristocrats.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Eussian  scholar  who  until 
last  year  was  the  ornament  of  the  university  of  Moscow  defends  the 
priority  of  the  village  community  over  the  manor,  but  he  is  more  reserved 
in  his  inferences.  And  the  eminent  Cambridge  professor  has  very  little 
belief  in  archaic  village  communities,  at  least  on  English  soil.  In  his 
description  of  the  developed  manorial  system  Dr.  Petrushevsky  follows 
his  authorities  more  closely,  though  their  views  on  the  legal  security  of 
the  villeins  become  rather  exaggerated  in  his  exposition.  Happily  the 
controversial  character  of  the  author's  views  on  early  manorial  history 
has  done  little  harm  to  the  investigation  itself,  which  deals  chiefly  with 
the  decay  of  the  manorial  system.  Here  he  has  made  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  existing  literature.  He  has  studied  a  considerable  amount 
of  evidence,  both  printed  and  manuscript  (chiefly  the  court  rolls  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster),  and  made  the  first  attempt  to  trace  the  general 
history  of  the  manor  in  the  fourteenth  century.  A  conscientious  study 
of  the  sources  is  combined  in  the  book  with  a  sound  philosophic  position  : 
the  unity  of  the  laws  of  development  in  different"  human  societies,  the 
gradual  character  of  changes,  continuity  preserved  during  the  evolution, 
and  the  underlying  connexion  between  law,  economics,  and  politics  form 
the  chief  articles  of  its  scientific  creed. 

The  third  chapter,  on  the  evolution  of  the  manorial  system  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  forms  the  most  important  part  of  the 
work.  After  some  general  considerations  on  the  commutation  of  labour 
services  it  investigates  the  development  of  independent  self-supporting 
farming  on  the  demesne  lands.  It  points  out  that  in  the  feudal  period 
the  interest  of  the  lord  and  that  of  the  tenants  coincided,  and  that  the 
legal  theory  of  the  lord's  ownership  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  manor 
remained  a  'harmless  product  of  unreal  legal  thought.'  When,  with 
the  development  of  Geldwirtschaft,  their  interests  grew  different,  a 
struggle   commenced   between   them,   in   which   this    theory  became  a 
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powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  lords.  The  lords  try  to  get  rid  of 
the  intermixture  of  strips,  to  consolidate  and  to  enclose  their  demesne 
arable,  as  the  chains  of  communal  husbandry  become  unbearable  for 
them  and  even  for  the  larger  tenants  ;  the  author  traces  in  the  documents 
the  first  steps  in  the  disintegration  of  the  village  community.  The 
economic  evolution  leads  to  the  letting  of  demesne  lands.  Many  instances 
of  stock-  and-land  lease  are  quoted.  The  tenants  at  will  at  common  law 
grow  more  numerous.  I  fear  the  tenants  at  will  are  not  in  all  Dr. 
Petrushevsky's  instances  tenants  at  common  law ;  some  of  them  might 
hold  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor.  At  the  same  time  tenure 
for  life  and  tenure  for  term  of  years  gain  more  ground.  For  the  thir- 
teenth century  interesting  information  is  given  about  the  tenants  for 
term  of  years  from  the  Hundred  Kolls.  For  the  fourteenth  century  the 
author  speaks  more  of  letting  and  assarting  of  wastes.  His  account  of  the 
letting  of  holdings  by  the  tenants  themselves  contains  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  whole  work.  Both  the  subject  and  the  evidence  are 
fresh  and  very  important.  The  breaking  up  of  old  holdings,  the  forma- 
tion of  new  tenurial  units  by  the  peasants  themselves  without  the 
intervention  either  of  the  lord  or  of  the  rich  farmer,  is  the  most  eloquent 
sign  of  the  decay  of  the  manorial  system.  Dr.  Petrushevsky  has 
established  the  fact  that  the  letting  of  customary  land  was  widely  spread 
among  peasants  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that  the  manorial  court 
efficiently  protected  the  lessee  against  the  lessor  and  any  third  person. 
But  I  think  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  the  manorial  courts 
gave  their  protection  to  the  tenant  for  term  of  years  before  it  was  granted 
in  the  common  law  courts  ;  aU  cases  quoted  are  much  later  than  the 
earliest  known  cases  of  Quare  eiecit  infra  terminum  and  Quare  clausum 
fregit.  Two  curious  personages,  T.  Hamond  and  W.  Blacche,  are  re- 
suscitated for  the  reader,  with  some  vivid  details,  from  the  dusty  mem- 
branes of  the  court  rolls.  They  are  very  like  speculators  in  customary 
land,  springing  up  from  the  core  of  the  manorial  society  and  re- 
presenting the  germs' of  the  new  middle  class.  The  last  section  of  the 
chapter  deals  with  alienation  of  holdings  among  peasants,  by  way  of  sale 
and  purchase.  Many  examples  are  given  where  customary  tenants  buy 
free  land  both  inside  and  outside  the  manor,  and  others  where  tenants  buy 
from  the  lord  licenses  to  hold  free  land  outside  the  manor.  But  I  have 
not  met  in  the  book  with  analogous  cases  for  the  customary  land,  which 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  small  holdings.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the 
process  of  concentration  of  tenements,  perhaps  the  most  important  and  the 
least  known  phenomenon  of  manorial  history,  is  not  discussed  in  the 
book. 

The  first  and  fourth  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  labour  question.  The 
Black  Death  is  supposed  to  be  the  turning-point  of  English  history,  a 
starting  of  subsequent  social  struggles  and  economic  changes.  By  means 
of  generalising  interpretations  the  author  comes  to  the  unexpected  con- 
clusion that  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  hired  labour 
had  almost  everywhere  replaced  the  old  villein  services  and  that  an 
ominous  labour  problem  arose  as  a  result  of  the  epidemic.  The  statutes 
of  labourers  were  in  his  opinion  a  failure,  owing  to  economic  causes, 
chiefly  through  the  keen  competition  among  the  employers  themselves. 
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Much  space  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  this  legislation.  The  hard 
conditions  created  by  it  for  the  working  men  are  depicted  with  great 
vividness  ;  but  Dr.  Petrushevsky  is  fully  aware  that  the  statutes  were  in 
agreement  with  the  morality  of  the  time  and  that  they  meant  for  the 
villein  a  relaxation  of  his  personal  dependence,  as  the  justices  of  the 
peace  and  other  courts  of  common  law  were  placed  between  the  lord  and 
the  serf.  On  the  whole  the  book  is  inclined  to  attribute  a  strong  anti- 
feudal  {volkswirtschaftlich)  tendency  to  the  labour  legislation,  as  it 
divided  the  population  into  great  classes,  not  under  manors.  The  point 
is  not  beyond  doubt.  I  think  the  labour  statutes,  even  in  much  later 
times,  were  parochial  rather  than  national,  as  far  as  they  tried  to  nail  the 
working  man  to  his  locality  instead  of  giving  him  freedom  of  work  and 
movement.  Of  a  contentious  nature  is  the  attempt  to  defend  an  opinion 
of  Thorold  Eogers  against  the  recent  criticisms  of  Petit-DutailUs,  Page, 
and  Trevelyan.  Eogers  affirmed  that  the  manorial  lords  tried  to  restore 
the  commuted  labour  services  after  the  Black  Death,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
their  economic  difficulties ;  this  feudal  reaction  engendered  a  deep  dis- 
content in  the  labouring  masses,  which  led  to  the  peasants'  rebellion. 
Dr.  Petrushevsky  endorses  this  view  and  tries  to  strengthen  it  by 
arguments  of  his  own.  But  he  can  show  only  one  instance  where  the 
lord  actually  made  an  attempt  to  restore  the  commuted  labour  services  ; 
the  case  is  later  than  1381,  the  tenants  are  freeholders,  and  the  decision  of 
the  manorial  court  is  against  the  lord.  A  great  stress  is  laid  in  the  book 
on  the  demand  of  '  ancient  services  and  customs,'  frequent  in  our  evidence. 
The  phrase  has  little  significance ;  it  is  the  ordinary  formula  of  cus- 
tomary tenure,  much  in  use  after  the  entire  disappearance  of  labour 
services.  Examples  are  also  brought  forward  of  seigniorial  abuses,  of 
searching  for  the  villeins  outside  the  manor ;  but  they  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  time  in  question.  It  is  possible  to  find  plenty  of  such  cases  both 
before  and  afterwards.  After  all  we  have  hardly  any  positive  evidence 
of  a  strong  feudal  reaction  after  the  Black  Death,  and  the  facts  of  the 
history  of  commutation,  established  chiefly  by  Dr.  Page,  point  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  elements  of  the  manorial  system. 
One  part  of  it  is  of  considerable  interest  for  specialists.  Following  in 
the  steps  of  Professor  Maitland,  Dr.  Petrushevsky  shows  a  close  resem- 
blance between  the  procedure  of  the  halimot  and  that  of  the  common  law 
courts.  He  copies  from  the  Lancaster  court  rolls  very  interesting  cases 
of  customary  tenure  by  courtesy,  of  mortgage,  of  guardianship,  of  suing  in 
the  form  of  the  assizes  of  mort  dancester  and  novel  disseisin. 

I  hope  my  short  survey  may  convey  an  idea  of  this  valuable  work  to 
English  readers,  to  whom  Russian  books  are  seldom  accessible  unless 
translated.  Alexandeb  Savine. 

Charles  le  T&m&raire  et  la  Ligue  de  Constance.    Par  E.  Toutey. 
(Paris :     Hachette.  1902.) 

The  title  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  contents  of  this  very  useful  book, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  mere  monograph  on  the  League  of  Constance, 
but  a  substantial  history  of  the  German  ambitions  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
and  particularly  of  the  causes  of  their  failure.     The  League  of  Constance 
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was  indeed  the  origin  of  Charles's  troubles,  but  the  conflict  soon  spread 
beyond  the  Upper  Bhineland  to  involve  France,  England,  Savoy,  and 
the  Emperor,  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Denmark,  and 
the  Italian  powers.  It  is  the  merit  of  the  volume  that  it  is  thoroughly 
level.  Not  content  with  showing  in  detail  how  the  machinations  of 
Louis  XI  rendered  possible  the  combination  of  the  Swiss,  the  Lower 
League  of  Germany,  and  Sigismund,  M.  Toutey  describes  with  almost  equal 
fulness  the  process  by  which  the  Emperor,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the 
town  and  chapter  of  Cologne  were  brought  into  the  hostile  syndicate. 
The  rising  in  Alsace  against  the  tyranny  of  Hagenbach,  which  precipi- 
tated the  general  conflict,  in  itself  inevitable,  is  well  treated  both  in  its 
connexion  with  and  its  detachment  from  the  already  existing  union  of 
independent  powers  fearful  of  the  real  or  supposed  ambitions  of  Charles. 
The  author  thinks  that  Hagenbach  has  been  somewhat  hardly  used  both 
by  contemporaries  and  posterity,  but  he  has  little  sympathy  for  his 
master.  Charles  blundered  from  first  to  last.  He  might  have  held 
Alsace  if  he  had  given  the  newly  annexed  province  his  personal 
attention ;  he  might  have  staved  off  the  Swiss  attack  if  he  had  spent 
a  reasonable  time  in  the  loyal  duchy  and  county  of  Burgundy ;  he  might 
have  caused  decisive  embarrassment  to  his  most  dangerous  enemy, 
Louis  XI,  had  he  kept  his  appointment  with  Edward  IV,  and  frankly 
carried  the  war  into  French  territory. 

The  protracted  siege  of  Neuss  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  represented  as 
the  cause  of  Charles's  ultimate  collapse.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he 
had  been  spoilt  by  his  success  at  Liege,  and  that  he  hoped  to  master  the 
far  more  important  diocese  by  precisely  the  same  method,  by  the  pro- 
tection, that  is,  of  an  unpopular  ecclesiastical  prince.  He  could  scarcely 
have  expected  the  outburst  of  national  feeling  which  his  action  caused  in 
Germany.  The  resistance  of  Neuss  was  one  of  those  accidents  which  have 
so  often  wrecked  a  great  enterprise.  Charles  had  already  experienced  a 
check  of  the  same  kind  at  Beauvais,  from  which  M.  Toutey  is  inclined 
to  date  the  rapid  deterioration  of  his  character  and  policy.  Another  was 
to  bring  about  his  death  at  Nancy.  After  all,  Francis  I,  with  the  best 
generals  of  his  day,  made  a  similar  mistake  before  Pavia. 

In  spite  of  the  importance  attributed  to  the  siege  of  Neusp,  M.  Toutey 
rejects  the  view  frequently  held  by  German  authorities,  that  Charles's 
fall  was  due  to  a  racial  conflict,  to  the  awakening  of  German  sentiment 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Alps  ;  nor  yet  does  he  regard  it  as  the  outcome  of 
a  duel  between  the  French  king  and  his  chief  feudatory.  The  European 
states  were  stiU  in  process  of  formation,  when  one  of  them  grew  to  an 
unnatural  greatness,  rather  by  force  of  circumstances  than  by  its  rulers' 
organising  talents,  or  from  any  community  of  race  and  interest  among 
its  inhabitants.  This  state  suddenly  assumed  an  aggressive  attitude, 
which,  from  its  intermediate  position,  alarmed  a  heterogeneous  collection 
of  neighbours.  Thus  the  coalition  against  Charles  was  purely  opportu- 
nist, and  the  powers  who  were  no  longer  threatened  withdrew  from  the 
contest,  even  as  his  allies  who  had  no  direct  interest  in  Burgundian 
success.  The  siege  of  Neuss  was  vital  as  withdrawing  Charles  from  his 
threatened  southern  territories,  as  giving  his  numerous  enemies  the 
opportunity  for  combining,  as  rendering  possible  the  first  successes  of 
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the  Swiss  which  whetted  their  appetite  for  more,  as  wrecking  the 
chances  of  an  Anglo-Burgundian  offensive  movement  against  France. 
This  is  all  true  enough.  The  heads  of  the  coalition  against  Burgundy 
were  Louis  XI  and  the  Swiss.  "Without  the  former,  thinks  M.  Toutey, 
it  would  never  have  been  formed,  without  the  latter  Charles's  military 
power  would  never  have  been  shattered  on  the  fields  of  Grandson,  Morat, 
and  Nancy.  The  Swiss  certainly  showed  little  practical  sympathy  for 
their  German  neighbours  of  Alsace,  and  less  obedience  to  their  emperor's 
call  to  arms.  Their  action  was  always  aggressive,  prompted  mainly  by 
the  desire  for  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  weak  regency  of  Savoy,  or  of 
their  old  friends  and  neighbours  the  Franche-comtois.  But  the  Swiss 
would  never  have  been  brought  into  the  field  but  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  king,  and  here  the  author's  judgment  seems  well  weighed.  He 
does  not  make  Louis  XI  the  creator  of  the  combination  against  Charles, 
but  at  every  critical  moment  French  money  just  turned  the  scale  with 
the  Swiss,  and  without  the  Swiss  there  was  for  Charles  no  serious 
danger.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  only  had  very  jarring 
elements  to  be  reconciled  by  the  League  of  Constance,  Sigismund  and  the 
Swiss,  Ehineland  towns  and  Rhineland  nobles,  but  that  it  was  yet  harder 
to  induce  the  Cantons  to  take  common  action  in  a  quarrel  which  con- 
cerned one  or  two  at  most,  and  that  even  at  Berne  Burgundian  sym- 
pathies were  of  such  long  standing  that  it  required  not  only  fear  but 
money  to  deaden  them. 

Such  exclusive  stress  is  often  laid  on  the  astuteness  of  Louis  XI  that 
it  is  welcome  to  find  witness  borne  to  the  qualities  of  passion  and 
impatience  which  so  often  led  him  into  needless  trouble  or  deprived  him 
of  the  fruits  of  success.  Few  great  rulers,  indeed,  have  made  so  many 
mistakes  as  Louis,  though  few  have  shown  so  much  skill  in  extricating 
themselves  from  the  consequences.  M.  Toutey  thinks  that  his  timidity 
in  clinging  to  the  defensive  lost  a  great  opportunity  of  crushing  Charles 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  siege  of  Neuss,  whilst  his  vindictive 
passion  against  Saint-Pol  caused  the  sacrifice  of  Lorraine,  which,  but  for 
his  rival's  mistakes,  might  have  cost  France  very  dear.  When  Charles 
fell,  the  impatient  rapacity  of  Louis  led  to  a  revival  of  Burgimdian  sym- 
pathy both  in  the  Netherlands  and  Franche  Comte,  and  a  fresh  coalition 
of  threatened  powers  was  in  process  of  formation.  The  glutinous  tenacity 
of  the  emperor  and  the  well-timed  impact  of  Maximilian  gave  them  at 
least  an  equal  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  conflict  from  which  they  had 
early  withdrawn.  Maximilian's  success,  had  it  not  been  for  the  chapter 
of  accidents  opening  with  the  Spanish  marriage  of  his  son,  might  have 
given  France  a  German  neighbour  whose  future  power  would  have  made 
the  vicious  thrusts  of  Louis  XI  seem  but  pin-pricks  of  the  past. 

Among  the  documents  printed  by  M.  Toutey  in  his  appendix  are 
several  relating  to  the  Diet  of  Zurich  of  1478  which  led  to  a  general 
pacification  on  the  basis  of  a  balance  of  power  among  the  parti  tioners  of 
Charles  the  Bold's  heritage.  The  bibliography  will  prove  of  great  service 
to  all  students  of  this  period.  It  is  pleasing  to  notice,  in  a  writer  so 
thoroughly  up  to  date,  the  respect  still  shown  for  Kirk's  Charles  the  Bold, 
which,  during  half  a  century,  has  given  to  so  many  Enghsh  and  American 
readers  their  first  interest  in  the  abortive  Middle  Kingdom. 

E.  Armstrong. 
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The  Epistles  of  Erasmus  arranged  in  Order  of  Time.  By  F.  M.  Nichols. 
(London :   Longmans.     1901.) 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  of  considerable  importance  for  the 
study  of  Erasmus,  wbich  is  intended  to  cover,  when  completed,  the  years 
of  Erasmus's  life  down  to  1517.  At  that  point  Mr.  Nichols  draws  an 
arbitrary  line,  for  which,  however,  there  is  some  justification ;  for  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  earlier  and  later  Erasmus.  During  the 
first  period  he  is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  movement  for  reform, 
the  prince  of  humanists,  the  audacious  critic,  a  satirist  of  all  things  under 
the  sun,  the  ardent  believer  in  a  new  birth  of  the  \^orld  speedily  to  be 
hoped  for.  But  in  1518  the  rumblings  of  the  common  storm  make 
themselves  heard,  and  as  it  waxes  with  the  years  Erasmus  draws  into  his 
shell  and  leaves  the  world  of  politics  alone.  As  his  disillusionment  grows 
he  clings,  timid  and  disheartened,  to  the  seclusion  of  his  study,  relaxing 
not  a  whit  the  fierce  energy  of  his  labour  for  good  learning,  but  now  and 
again  bursting  forth  in  furious  declamation  at  thought  of  the  cause  of 
reform,  from  which  he  had  hoped  so  much — his  cause,  to  which  he  had 
given  the  best  work  and  the  best  years  of  his  life — being  ruined  by  the 
violence  of  less  gifted  men,  who  served  other  gods. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  worked  out  a  chronological  register  of  all  Erasmus's 
letters  in  this  period,  arranging  them  in  order  and  explaining  the  dates 
assigned.  This  is  what  Erasmus's  friends  asked  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years  ago ;  but  to  Erasmus  his  letters  were  literature,  not  biographical 
material,  and  though  he  so  far  complied  with  the  request  as  to  put  dates 
to  his  letters  for  the  future,  and  to  try  and  recollect  those  of  some  of  his 
earlier  and  undated  letters  in  the  next  editions  he  published,  the  task  of 
arrangement  was  too  arduous  for  him  to  undertake  ;  and  until  Leclerc's 
remarkably  unsuccessful  attempt  in  1703  the  letters  remained  in  the 
disorder  in  which  they  had  first  appeared.  The  work  of  arrangement  has 
been  superficially  done  .by  Dr.  Eichter  at  Berlin  in  1891  as  far  as  1509, 
and  continued  by  Dr.  Reich  at  Leipzig  in  1894  to  1518.  But  Mr.  Nichols's 
work  has  been  in  the  main  independent,  though  he  necessarily  agrees  with 
his  predecessors  in  dates  about  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  ; 
and  he  has  amplified  his  register  with  a  commentary  justifying  his 
conclusions,  which  abounds  with  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity  and  research. 
The  register  is  followed  by  translations  of  Erasmus's  letters  down  to 
1509,  the  remainder  being  promised  in  another  volume.  The  letters  are 
in  most  cases  translated  in  full ;  but  some  of  the  longer  and  less  important 
ones  are  curtailed,  only  specimen  passages  being  given  ;  and  a  few  of  the 
rhetorical  letters  are  not  translated  at  all.  One  aim  of  the  book  is  to 
make  Erasmus  accessible  to  the  English  reader  ;  and  that  he  may  be  the 
more  attracted  Mr.  Nichols  judiciously  advises  him  to  pass  hastily  over 
Erasmus's  conventual  life,  with  its  bombastic  and  often  morbid  correspon- 
dence. It  is  hardly  possible  to  work  up  Erasmus's  early  letters  without 
compiling  biographical  material  from  other  sources  to  throw  light  on  the 
days  that  the  letters  only  illuminate  faintly.  Some  portion  of  this  material 
Mr.  Nichols  introduces  into  his  book,  thus  constructing  with  letters, 
commentary,  and  illustration  a  far  more  accurate  and  searching  account 
of  Erasmus's  early  years  than  any  of  the  professed  biographers.     His 
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quotations  come  from  the  '  Compendium  Vitae,'  which  after  careful 
examination  he  accepts  as  genuine,  the  invaluable  '  Catalogus  Lucu- 
brationum,'  the  'Adagia,'  the  later  *  Epistolae,'  and  many  other  places. 
As  a  result  the  book  is  of  great  value.  The  chronological  register  is 
almost  complete,  and  its  arrangement  is,  in  the  main,  correct.  In  the 
translations  Mr.  Nichols  has  skilfully  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of 
rendering  into  another  tongue  the  letters  of  a  professed  humourist,  who 
never  allowed  himself  to  degenerate  into  slang.  The  literary  elegance  is 
preserved  throughout,  despite  the  temptations  that  English  offers  to 
become  colloquial ;  but  the  humour  and  wit  are  there  too,  and  it  is 
Erasmus  who  writes,  albeit  in  English.  The  best  part  of  the  book  is  the 
introduction  and  tfie  commentaries.  There  are  some  admirable  notes — 
for  instance,  those  on  the  continued  circulation  of  books  in  manuscript, 
long  after  the  introduction  of  printing ;  on  the  names  of  Erasmus,  in 
which  the  figment  of  the  translated  Gerard  is  finally  disposed  of ;  on  the 
practice  of  dating  letters  ;  and  on  the  real  character  of  the  famous  letter 
to  Grunnius.  In  locating  the  undated  letters  Mr.  Nichols  displays  a 
most  penetrating  acumen,  and  he  interprets  allusions  and  obscurities 
with  as  convincing  a  facility  as  if  he  were  in  the  writer's  confidence. 
The  refined  and  delicate  scholarship  evinced  in  the  translations  helps  him 
to  one  pretty  and  certain  emendation. 

Only  in  bibliography  and  general  accuracy  of  treatment  the  book 
leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.  In  the  account  of  the  various  collections 
of  Erasmus's  Epistles,  later  reprints,  published  without  Erasmus's  know- 
ledge, are  often  quoted,  instead  of  the  original  and .  authorised  editions  ; 
the  1519  reprint  of  the  'Auctarium'  of  1518  is  continually  referred  to, 
instead  of  the  original ;  and  the  '  Epistolae  Palaeonaeoi '  of  Sept.  1532 
is  entirely  overlooked.  The  text  is  not  collated  throughout,  and  the 
references  are  not  always  to  bo  relied  on.  For  example,  Colet's  reply  to 
Erasmus's  '  Disputatio  de  pavore  Christi '  is  mentioned  as  appearing  first 
in  the  Strassburg  edition  of  the  *  Lucubrationes,'  1516,  whereas  it  was 
first  published  in  Froben's  edition  of  1518. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Nichols  does  violence  to  his  dates  in  order  to  get  the 
letters  into  place.  The  letters  to  Mauburn,  for  instance,  are  placed  in 
1501,  though  they  mention  as  living  Bosch,  who  died  in  1499,  and 
Hacqueville,  who  died  in  1500.  In  Epp.  676  and  688,'  in  order  to 
surmount  a  slight  difficulty,  Mr.  Nichols  overrides  the  full  dates  assigned, 
though  the  letters  were  printed  within  a  few  months  of  being  written,  in 
the  latter  case  altering  '  Quarto  Idus  lanuarias  MDXVIII '  into  16  Nov. 
1517,  without  any  defence  beyond  the  necessity  of  his  arrangement. 
Agam,  with  Epp.  318-20  and  328,^  instead  of  adopting  Reich's  conjecture 
that  Epp.  318-9  should  be  dated  30  April — ^2^^^-  cal.  A])r.  having  been  written 
in  the  not  uncommon  confusion  for  prid.  cal.  Mai. — and  thus  bringing 
them  into  line  with  Ep.  323,  Mr.  Nichols  changes  the  address  of  Ep.  320 
quite  arbitrarily  from  St.  Omer  to  London,  although  the  substance  of  the 
letter  makes  it  most  probable  that  the  letter  was  written,  as  signed,  at 
St.  Omer,  on  Erasmus's  journey  to  England.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
dates  assigned  to  the  three  letters  to  Rome  are,  quite  possibly,  imaginary  ; 
for  Erasmus  openly  asserted  that  he  amplified  them  greatly  in  preparing 
'  Leyden,  Epp.  282  and  298.       «  Ibid.,  Epp.  167  and  168,  vol.  v.  171,  and  Ep.  174. 
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them  for  the  press,  and  what  are  probably  copies  of  two  of  the  originals 
in  a  very  much  simpler  form  have  recently  been  discovered  at  Basle,  with 
the  dates  15  and  21  May  1515. 

In  the  matter  of  Erasmus's  change  of  dress  and  the  bulls  from  Eome 
(pp.  29-30  and  423)  Mr.  Nichols  has  not  used  all  the  material  at  disposal. 
The  difficulty  about  Julius  II  was  not  overlooked  by  Beatus  Ehenanus, 
as  Mr.  Nichols  says,  and  his  correspondence  shows  that  he  was  puzzled 
by  the  omission,  and  inclined  to  fancy  that  Erasmus  had  had  no  dealings 
with  Juhus  on  the  subject.  Erasmus  himself,  too,  throws  quite  a  new 
light  on  it  in  his  correspondence  with  Martin  Lipsius,  published  by 
Horawitz  in  1882.  But  Mr.  Nichols  expressly  disclaims  the  attempt  to 
say  the  final  word  on  Erasmus.  He  is  much  to  "he  congratulated  on 
having  solved  many  of  the  problems  of  Erasmus's  life,  which  have  hitherto 
been  abandoned  in  despair,  and  on  having  achieved  what  is  in  effect  a 
charming  and  illuminative  biography  of  Erasmus's  '  Lehrjahre  und 
Wanderjahre.'  When  completed  it  will  be  a  book  that  no  one  interested 
in  Erasmus  can  do  without.  P.  S.  Allen. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Cromwell.     By  Koger  Bigelow  Meebiman. 
Two  vols.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1902.) 

Many  are  the  publications  which  profess  to  give  us  the  'Life  and 
Letters '  of  some  distinguished  man ;  and  where  the  subject  of  the 
biography  was  eminent  as  a  writer  rather  than  a  man  of  action  we  are 
grateful  for  as  many  of  his  own  letters  as  possible  without  caring  so 
much  for  those  written  to  him.  But  the  name  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
though  he  had  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  a  pleasant  enough  style, 
has  not  come  down  to  us  as  that  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  it  is  somewhat 
singular  to  find  in  connexion  with  his  life  a  complete  publication  of  aU 
his  extant  epistles,  without  any  of  the  immense  multitude  addressed  to 
him.  The  reason  is,  indeed,  that  his  enormous  correspondence  would 
be  really  too  bulky  for  publication.  The  public  appetite  for  original 
documents  will,  it  is  thought,  be  satisfied  with  the  letters  which  he  wrote 
in  a  collection  by  themselves  without  any  of  those  which  he  received — 
except,  indeed,  a  single  one,  which  we  find  imbedded  in  the  text  of  the 
'Life.' 

Now,  historical  students  undoubtedly  owe  Mr.  Merriman  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  publishing  this  collectionj*  and  also  for  some  other  docu- 
ments of  value  which  he  has  printed  as  appendices  to  the  different 
chapters  of  his  book.  Merely  as  an  editor  he  has  done  much  to  smooth 
the  way  for  future  students  of  the  career  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  for  they 
will  know  at  once  where  to  look  for  the  exact  text  of  any  letters  written 
by  him — in  his  own  name,  that  is  to  say.  Those  which  he  wrote  or 
draughted  for  the  king,  and  which  went  out  in  the  king's  name,  are  not 
to  be  found  here.  It  might,  indeed,  be  a  matter  of  speculation  how  far 
the  king's  words  were  his ;  and  it  is  also  a  matter  of  speculation,  in 
many  cases,  how  far  his  words  were  the  king's,  or  written  under  the 
king's  express  direction.  There  is  food  for  thought  on  this  subject, 
for  instance,  in  the  two  letters  numbered  216  and  218,  both  of  them 
addressed  to  the  same  man  (Cardinal  Pole's  servant,  Michael  Throg- 
morton),   and  certainly  not  very  far  apart  in  point  of  date.      Their 
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tone,  indeed,  is  so  entirely  different — the  one  fair  spoken  and  amicable, 
the  other  scowling  and  abusive  -  that  I  put  them  in  the  '  Calendar '  as 
far  apart  as  internal  evidence  would  allow,  the  one  at  the  beginning  of 
September  1587  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  same  month.  But  I  am 
quite  convinced  now  that  this  was  wrong,  and  that  the  one  I  have 
placed  last  was  really  the  earlier  of  the  two.  In  fact,  they  are  both 
mere  draughts,  and  the  latter,  which  was  written  first,  must  have  been 
suppressed  on  consultation  vsdth  the  king.  It  is  a  piece  of  virulent  and 
downright  abuse,  telling  Throgmorton  he  is  quite  as  great  a  traitor  as 
his  master  the  cardinal — that,  instead  of  being  a  spy  upon  his  master 
out  of  loyalty  to  his  prince,  he  had  stuck  to  him  fast  and  abetted  aU 
his  treasons.  Cromwell,  moreover,  declares  that  he  can  never  trust  him 
again.  But  such  a  letter,  it  is  clear,  would  never  have  suited  the  king's 
purpose,  and  the  letter  actually  despatched  (of  which  we  learn  by  a 
letter  of  Hutton's  that  it  arrived  too  late  at  Antwerp  to  be  forwarded  to 
Throgmorton  at  Spire)  addresses  him  as  a  man  whom  the  writer 
believes  still  to  mean  well,  and  tells  him  that  the  king  is  willing  to  send 
over  Dr.  Wilson  to  confer  with  his  master  in  Flanders. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  the  business  of  Mr.  Merriman  to  supply  my  own 
deficiencies  as  an  editor  on  a  point  like  this  ;  and  he  has  not  done  so. 
To  show  the  value  of  his  documents  would  have  required  a  much  more 
extended  survey  than  he  has  allowed  himself  of  the  documents  that  he 
has  not  printed.  Within  the  limits  which  he  has  prescribed  to  himself  he 
has  done  well  as  an  editor  of  texts,  and  has  earned,  as  I  have  said,  the 
gratitude  of  historians.  The  only  criticisms  to  be  passed  on  his  labours 
in  this  respect  are  that  they  supply  but  a  very  small  fragment  of  what 
the  historian  of  the  period,  or  even  the  biographer  of  Cromwell,  wants, 
and  that  really  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  letters  are  very  unim- 
portant, and  scarcely  worth  the  editing.  The  majority,  indeed,  are  of  a 
dry  business  character,  though  undoubtedly  there  are  a  number  of 
valuable  state  papers  among  them.  But  state  papers  are  notoriously  un- 
fruitful and  misleading,  except  in  collections  more  or  less  complete  ;  and 
Mr.  Merriman's  book  will,  in  this  respect,  be  but  one  of  a  number  of 
sources,  compelling  the  student  to  refer  backwards  and  forwards  to  extract 
the  substance  of  a  correspondence  from  a  number  of  different  volumes. 

But  Mr.  Merriman  is  not  a  mere  editor  of  texts ;  he  puts  before  us 
the  life  as  well  as  the  letters  of  his  hero,  and  attempts  an  estimate  of 
his  policy.  As  regards  the  life,  the  best  part  of  his  work  is  in  chapter  i., 
dealing  with  Cromwell's  ancestry  and  early  life  before  he  became 
prominent.  In  this  there  have  always  been  found  some  obscurities,  and 
Mr.  Merriman  has  cleared  the  subject  considerably  by  destroying  Mr. 
PhilUps's  identification  of  the  '  Thomas  Smyth  '  of  the  Wimbledon  court 
rolls  with  Thomas  Cromwell.  The  proof  of  error  here  is  complete  ;  and,  as 
Thomas  CromweU  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the  court  rolls  at 
all,  the  credit  of  old  statements  in  Foxe  and  Bandello  about  his  doings 
in  Italy  is  restored.  We  take  it,  therefore,  that  Cromwell  was  really 
present  at  the  battle  of  Garigliano  in  1503,  and,  if  the  story  of  the  Boston 
indulgences  given  by  Foxe  be  correct  in  date  (as  it  probably  is,  Foxe 
having  been  a  Boston  man),  he  would  seem  to  have  gone  to  Italy  a  second 
time.    This  is  the  most  important  contribution  Mr.  Merriman  has  made 
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to  the  story  of  Cromwell's  private  life.  He  has  also  shed  some  new  and 
valuable  light  on  his  doings  as  a  statesman  in  the  affair  of  Anne  of  Cleves 
by  investigations  in  the  archives  of  Marburg.  His  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant episode  in  chapter  xiii.  is  very  well  done,  and  deserves  the  more 
attention  because  the  subject  hitherto  has  been  so  imperfectly  treated. 
For  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  Cromwell's  life  this  book  adds 
clearness  to  our  view. 

But  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  the  same  for  the  whole  story.  The 
judgments  throughout  are  most  extraordinary.  I  have  called  Crom- 
well Mr.  Merriman's  hero,  and  so  I  think  he  himself  means  us  to 
regard  him — apparently  because  his  work  left  consequences  which  are 
undeniably  enduring.  He  does  not,  indeed,  wish  to  conceal  his  faults, 
which  he  acknowledges  at  times  with  a  frankness  that  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  But  the  result  is  a  strange  jumble.  Cromwell  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Merriman,  a  selfish,  unscrupulous,  harsh,  cruel,  patriotic,  large- 
minded  statesman.  These  inconsistencies,  I  confess,  are  a  little  too  much 
for  me ;  and  I  do  not  see  the  large-mindedness  or  the  patriotism. 
Cromwell  did  enduring  work,  you  may  say  ;  but  it  was  mainly  of  a  de- 
structive kind.  To  blow  up  a  building  which  subsequent  ages  cannot  think 
of  restoring  is  not  necessarily  patriotic.  And  neither  was  it  patriotic  to 
destroy  the  monasteries  (which  were  not  altogether  bad),  or  even  papal . 
supremacy,  in  order  to  make  the  king  despotic,  and  pander  to  his  passions 
and  load  him  with  ill-gotten  wealth.  He  did  not,  by-the-by,  in  that  way 
succeed  in  his  boast  that  he  would  make  his  sovereign  the  richest  king  in 
Christendom.  Henry  was  so  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign ;  at  its 
close,  when  he  had  debased  the  currency  and  been  twice  absolved  from 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  had  absorbed  the  monastic  property  and 
granted  it  away  profusely,  he  still  taxed  the  people  severely  for  wars 
brought  on  by  his  crooked  policy,  and  was  continually  poorer  than  before. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  of  such  judgments  as  that  Wolsey,  'with 
all  his  experience,'  was  a  blunderer,  and  could  not  anticipate  'how 
rapidly  the  diplomatic  combinations  of  Europe  could  change '  (i.  80) ; 
that  there  was  an  '  obvious  error  in  his  foreign  policy  '  (p.  81) ;  and  that 
it  was  only  *  dawdling  ineffectiveness '  on  his  part  not  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  king's  divorce  in  the  way  that  Cromwell  did  (p.  89)  ? 
And  yet  elsewhere  Mr.  Merriman  more  truly  speaks  of  '  Cromwell's 
inexperience  in  the  management  of  foreign  affairs  '  (p.  214)  in  contrast 
with  the  success  of  Wolsey.  Again,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  judgment 
that  Cromwell's  great  object — '  the  elevation  of  the  crown  to  absolute 
power  on  the  ruins  of  every  other  institution  which  had  ever  been  its 
rival ' — was  '  (as  we  must  not  forget)  one  that  commended  itself  to  most 
patriotic  Englishmen  of  the  time '  ?  This,  forsooth,  '  we  must  not 
forget '  (p.  1G4).  Verily,  if  it  can  be  established,,  it  is  a  memorable 
fact  indeed ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  evidence  of  it,  or  to  know  the 
names  of  the  patriotic  Englishmen  who  were  so  anxious  to  promote  it. 

But  there  is  one  cardinal  error  in  Mr.  Merriman's  estimate  of  his 
hero  which  runs  all  through  the  book.  He  cannot  help  treating 
Cromwell  like  a  modern  prime  minister  who  guides  the  policy  of  his 
sovereign.  Henry  VUI  was  a  sovereign  who  determined  the  policy  of 
his  minister.     Even  Wolsey  could  only  carry  out  an  aim  that  was  in  the 
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mind  of  the  king  himself,  or  at  best  lead  him  out  of  it  gradually,  by 
following  it  up  and  showing  other  objects.  As  for  Cromwell  he  declared 
plainly  to  Pole  what  he  considered  to  be  the  true  function  of  a  states- 
man. It  was  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  object  that  his  sovereign  had 
most  at  •  heart,  and,  whenever  he  saw  it  clearly,  to  throw  conscience 
completely  aside  and  apply  all  his  wits  to  carry  it  out.  This  method, 
which  he  himself  laid  down  as  laudable,  is  really  a  perfectly  sufficient 
explanation  of  his  whole  career.  James  Gairdnee. 

The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart.    By  Andrew  Lang.     (London  :  Longmans. 

1901.) 
Papal  Negotiations  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  1561-1 5G7.     Edited  by 

John   Hungerford   Pollen,   S.J.     (Edinburgh :   Scottish  History 

Society.     1901.) 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  late  Father  Stevenson  copied  some 
unpublished  documents  relating  to  Mary  Stuart,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge.    In  the  course  of  these  years  many  books 
have  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  many  conscientious  workers  have 
made  careful  investigations  into  the  existing  authorities.     But  no  one  has 
made  any  inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  unused  manuscripts 
even  in  so  Hkely  a  quarter,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  literary  executor 
of  Father   Stevenson   for   calling  our  attention  to  them  now.     Father 
Pollen  intends,  we  believe,  ultimately  to  publish  these  Lennox  MSS., 
but,  with  what  Mr.  Lang  properly  terms  unparalleled  generosity,  he  has 
placed  his  transcripts  at  his  disposal.     Of  the  opportunity  so  generously 
afforded  Mr.  Lang  has  made  good  use.     Not  only  has  he  been  able  to 
throw  new  light  on  the  question  of  the  Darnley  murder,  but  he  has  also 
subjected  the  whole  of  the  available  evidence  to  a  close  and  thorough 
examination,  and  we  owe  him  gratitude  for  two  introductory  chapters,  in 
which  he  gives  a  really  living  picture  of  the  Scotland  of  Mary  Stuart  and 
of  the  men  and  women  who  play  their  part  in  the  tragedy.     His  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners'  depositions,  extracted  under  torture,  which  form 
the  only  direct  evidence  against  the  queen,  is  acute  and  suggestive.     Mr. 
Lang  gives  up  any  attempt  to  credit  these  statements,  but  he  refuses  to 
regard  their  repudiation  as  in  any  way  constituting  an  exculpation  of 
Mary  Stuart.     The  rebel  lords  were  unquestionably  liars  ;  but  they  may 
have  spoiled  a  good  case  by  attempting  to  make  it  stronger,  and  not 
merely  constructed  a  case  incredible  and  impossible  throughout.     It  is  in 
the  working  out  of  this  hypothesis  that  Mr.  Lang  has  rendered  his  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion.     Mary's  friends  and  foes  alike 
have  been  too  ready  to  stake  their  position  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  particular  statements.     We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  very  nature  of 
his  argument  prewnts  Mr.  Lang  from  coming  to  any  more  definite  con- 
clusion than  is  implied  in  the  title  of  his  book.     On  one  point  alone  does 
he  insist  on  absolute  certainty — namely,  that  in  January  loG7  *  Mary  was 
well  aware  that  something  was  intended  against  Darnley  by  Both  well, 
Lethington,  and  others.'     Now  it  may  readily  be  admitted  that  after 
Damley's  betrayal  of  his  fellow  conspirators  in  the  Rizzio  murder  there 
was  only  one  thing  possible  ;  men  who  offended  the  Scottish  nobility  of 
the  sixteenth  century  did  not  live  to  regret  it.     That  Mary  liked  him  or 
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wished  to  save  him  it  would  be  difficult  to  show.  But  this  is  something 
very  different  from  a  definite  plea  of  '  Guilty  '  on  the  main  question  as  it 
is  generally  understood.  It  is  certain  that  the  Darnley  murder  was  not 
the  result  of  a  simple  domestic  plot  between  a  guilty  wife  and  her 
paramour.  It  may  or  may  not  have  included  such  a  plot ;  it  was 
assuredly  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  only  positive  evidence  for  such  a 
conspiracy,  apart  from  the  depositions,  consists  of  the  Casket  Letters,  and 
the  new  manuscripts  which  Mr.  Lang  has  used  are  largely  concerned  with 
these.  The  Lennox  MSS.  are,  in  short,  the  information  supplied  to  the 
accusers  when  making  up  their  case  against  Mary,  before  Elizabeth's 
commission.  That  the  queen's  enemies,  in  writing  their  'book,'  behaved 
dishonestly  was  never  doubtful ;  Mr.  Lang  has  been  enabled  to  show  us  the 
method  of  their  operations,  and  he  gives  us  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  Casket  Letters,  as  we  have  them,  were  not  in  all  respects  the  work 
of  the  queen.  The  question  now  resolves  itself  into  the  discussion  of  the 
possibility  of  trusting  in  any  part  documents  which  we  know  to  have 
been  tampered  with,  and  Mr.  Lang,  by  an  ingenious  device,  has  succeeded 
in  showing  that  the  inconsistency  of  date,  which  would  entirely  discredit 
the  long  Glasgow  letter,  may  be  explained  away  consistently  with  its 
genuineness.     Further  than  this  it  is  impossible  to  go. 

I  am  led  (says  Mr.  Lang),  though  with  diffidence,  to  infer  that  though  a  forged 
version  of  Letter  II.  probably  once  existed,  the  letter  may  be,  at  least  in  part, 
a  genuine  composition  by  the  queen.  The  fact,  however,  does  not  absolutely 
compel  belief,  and,  imless  new  manuscripts  are  discovered,  may  always  be 
doubted  by  admirers  of  Mary. 

About  the  possibility  of  forgery  there  can  be  no  hesitation.  Since 
writing  these  words  Mr.  Lang  has  proved  that  ^another  set  of  letters,  of 
the  same  period,  and  also  relating  to  Scotland,  which  have  deceived  many 
generations,  are  indubitably  forgeries.  The  mystery  of  Mary  Stuart 
remains  a  mystery.  There  is  a  doubt,  and  while  the  question  remains  in 
suspense  the  queen  should  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  other  volume  before  us  is  of  much  less  value  as  regards  its 
bearing  upon  the  ultimate  controversy,  but  it  is  full  of  matter  interesting 
and  important  in  other  connexions.  The  religious  policy  oi  Queen  Mary 
has  always  been  a  point  of  some  difficulty.  That  she  ever  really  intended 
or  even  contemplated  deserting  her  faith  was  merely  a  rumour  spread  by 
Elizabeth's  agents  in  order  to  embitter  Mary's  relations  with  Spain.  But 
how  far  she  made  it  the  end  of  her  policy  to  bring  Scotland  back  into 
the  Roman  obedience  has  never  been  certain.  The  papers  which  Father 
Pollen  has  printed  from  the  Vatican  archives  indicate  quite  clearly 
what  her  attitude  was.  She  was  a  loyal  catholic,  but  (at  all  events 
during  her  six  years  of  power)  she  was  no  saint,  and  she  regarded  the 
maintenance  of  her  throne  as  more  important  than  carrying  out  the 
special  behests  of  the  church.  The  most  interesting  instance  of  this  is 
in  connexion  with  the  Darnley  marriage.  Father  Pollen  shows  that 
Mary  actually  married  Darnley  without  the  requisite  papal  dispensation, 
and  gave  her  advisers  to  understand  that  it  had  been  granted.  The 
explanation  is  simple.  Mary,  as  we  know,  regarded  the  Darnley  match 
as  a  means  towards  the  reconversion  of  her  kingdom.  So  did  Knox  and 
the  reformers,  and  the  nobles  who  possessed  the  church  lands.    A  re- 
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bellion  was  in  progress  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  marriage,  and 
Mary  might  feel  justified  in  hurrying  it  on  at  all  hazards.  The  marriage 
proved  fatal  both  to  herself  and  to  her  cause,  but  Father  Pollen's  book 
contains  some  surprising  evidence  of  the  amount  of  success  she  actually 
had  attained  before  her  fall.  The  papal  correspondence  of  the  last 
eventful  year  sheds  but  little  light  on  the  problems  that  trouble  Mr. 
Lang.  If  Mary  was  conspiring  with  Bothwell  to  murder  her  husband 
she  did  not  take  the  pope  into  her  confidence,  and  too  much  stress  must 
not  be  laid  upon  the  indignation  of  the  church  at  the  Bothwell  marriage. 
For  Bothwell  was  a  protestant,  and  the  marriage  was  a  protestant  cere- 
mony. The  church  knew  no  more  of  the  explanation  than  it  understood 
of  the  rest  of  that  mystery  of  iniquity. 

Father  Pollen  has  discharged  his  duties  as  editor  with  skill  and  care. 
He  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  difiiculties  of  the  reign,  and  his  excellent 
introduction  indicates  unfailingly  the  real  importance  of  the  documents 
he  prints.  For  an  intelligible  account  of  the  final  struggle  between 
the  new  and  the  old  church  in  Scotland  this  book  is  quite  indispensable. 
We  wonder,  by  the  way,  if  Father  Pollen  is  aware  of  the  existence  of 
two  documents  which  he  has  not  printed,  and  which,  we  think,  have  not 
seen  the  light  in  any  of  the  numerous  collections  relating  to  the  queen  of 
Scots.  One  is  an  Italian  copy  of  the  actual  '  Petitiones  pro  Scotia  ad 
Pium  V,'  connected  with  the  papal  subsidy  of  1566  ;  the  other  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  written  to  Queen  Mary,  on  12  March  1567,  by  Clerneau 
in  reply  to  Mary's  letter  of  15  Feb.,  urging  on  the  queen  the  wisdom 
of  taking  measures  '  before  any  further  troubles  arise  to  carry  out 
your  pious  intention  with  regard  to  the  catholic  faith.'  The  docu- 
ments are  not  of  any  special  importance,  and  they  may  have  already 
appeared  elsewhere.     Copies  of  them  exist  at  Blairs  College,  Aberdeen. 

Egbert  S.  Rait. 

Maryland  as  a  Proprietary  Province.    By  Newton    D.    Mereness. 
(New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.     1901.) 

This  book  takes  the  form,  not  of  a  continuous  narrative,  but  of  a  series  of 
monographs. dealing  with  various  departments  or  aspects  of  the  history 
of  Maryland  during  the  colonial  period.  These  monographs  are  held 
together  by  the  writer's  clear  perception  of  the  main  lines  on  which  the 
political  life  of  the  colony  was  developing  itself.  Thus  the  various 
aspects  of  Maryland  history  which  Mr.  Mereness  successively  unfolds,  the 
development  of  the  colony,  social,  economical,  political,  financial,  and 
military,  are  all  made  to  illustrate  the  action  of  certain  forces,  persistently 
working  to  emancipate  the  colony,  first  from  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
prietor, then  from  that  of  the  English  crown,  and  so  to  fashion  it  into  a 
self-governing  community.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Mereness  is 
altogether  skilful  in  the  execution  of  the  somewhat  diflScult  task  which  he 
has  undertaken.  The  trees  too  often  prevent  one  from  seeing  the  wood. 
Details  are  accentuated,  while  the  emphasis  which  ought  to  be  laid  on 
the  general  principles  which  bind  together  these  details  is  often  wanting. 
Yet,  if  the  lesson  which  underhes  the  facts  is  not  always  fully  brought 
out,  it  is  always  implicitly  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Mere- 
ness points  out  how  fortunate  the  colony  was  in  its  original  constitution : 
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The  charter  of  Maryland,  with  its  long  enumeration  of  sovereign  rights 
bestowed  on  the  lord  proprietor,  seemed  indeed  to  make  him  quite  as  absolute 
within  his  own  dominion  as  was  the  English  king  within  his  realm  of  Britain  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  those  three  briefly  expressed  provisions  by  which  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  were  to  be  secured — whffi  tiu-ned  to  look  both  back- 
ward to  Magna  Carta,  forward  to  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  and  beyond — were 
destined  clearly  to  contradict  many  of  the  other  most  important  provisions 
of  the  charter,  and  as  they  were  enforced  the  power,  the  control  of  the  people 
waxed,  while  that  of  the  lord  proprietor  diminished,  until  the  former  became 
supreme  even  while  the  government  continued  on  the  charter  basis. 

The  excellence  of  the  charter  lay  in  the  fact  that,  although  humanly  designed 
to  foster  a  strong  centralised  government,  it  proved  to  be  a  highly  elastic  one. 
Thereby  it  made  possible  the  much-needed  control  of  the  well-trained  and  able 
administrator  during  the  early,  the  dangerous,  and  the  critical  years  of  the 
colony,  while  in  later  years  it  proved  to  contain  ample  provisions  to  admit  of 
a  sufficiently  rapid  rise  of  democratic  or  rather  of  aristocratic  tendencies  (p.  9). 

This  state  of  things  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  personal  character 
of  the  proprietor,  a  man  who,  whatever  his  faults  may  have  been,  cared 
nothing  for  the  forms  of  power  if  he  could  but  effect  the  practical  results 
at  which  he  aimed. 

Mr.  Mereness  shows,  in  an  interesting  passage,  how  before,  1689  the 
theoretically  democratic  element  in  the  constitution  was  practically 
neutralised  as  it  was  in  England  under  the  Tudor  kings. 

There  was  a  marked  dearth  of  parliamentary  skill  on  the  side  of  the  opposition 
in  the  lower  house.  The  entire  training  of  the  opposition  was  of  the  nature  of  the 
sturdy  planter,  rather  than  of  the  skilled  parliamentarian.  It  was  a  body  with 
but  very  limited  knowledge  of  English  law  and  without  able  leadership. 

Then  too,  as  already  observed,  during  the  administration  of  the  first 
Charles  Calvert  the  opposition  was  weakened  as  well  as  the  supporters 
of  the  government  strengthened  by  his  interference  in  elections.  Of  this 
interference  Mr.  Mereness  then  gives  an  instance. 

'  Now  I  have  got  Mr.  Notley  in  the  chair,'  Calvert  writes  to  the  proprietor  in 
reference  to  the  speakership  of  the  assembly,  '  I  have  assured  him  that  with 
your  lordship's  leave  I  am  resolved  to  keep  him  there  as  long  as  he  and  I  live 
together  '  (p.  215). 

There  was  another  element  of  weakness  in  the  position  of  the  assembly. 

At  almost  every  election  during  that  eai'ly  period,  less  than  25  per  cent,  of 
the  old  members  were  re-elected.  Consequently  advances  towards  greater 
parliamentary  skill  and  able  leadership  were  slow  (p.  215). 

There  was  one  exception  to  this  state  of  weakness,  one  instrument 
whereby  the  assembly  might  ultimately  win  a  position  of  ascendency. 
As  early  as  1638  the  proprietor  had  granted  to  the  assembly  the  right  to 
initiate  legislation  subject  to  his  veto. 

The  next  century  saw  extension  and  continuous  advance  on  the  part 
of  the  assembly,  till  in  1758  the  governor  could  write  : 

Our  lower  house  has  indeed  of  late  years  claimed  a  right  of  calling  before 
them  any  person  they  thought  proper,  and  their  commands  have  been  generally 
obeyed,  though  as  generally  exclaimed  against  as  oppressive.  They  have 
assumed  all  the  powers  of  a  British  House  of  Commons  and  have  for  some 
years  been  extending  those  powers  in  such  a  manner  as  tended  to  render  all  the 
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inferior  courts  of  judicature   contemptible   or   subservient  to  their   purposes 
(p.  227). 

Mr.  Mereness  points  out  how  by   a   natural   process  the  power  of  the 
assembly  increased  ^;arffftssw  with  that  of  the  English  parliament : 

The  people,  as  English  subjects  who  were  proud  of  the  control  they  had 
acquired  over  the  official  system,  and  especially  over  taxation  for  the  support  of 
government,  considered  themselves  entitled  by  the  same  charter  to  share  in 
every  victory  won  by  the  House  of  Commons.  When  therefore  the  position  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time  when  the  charter  was  granted  is  contrasted 
with  the  position  of  that  same  body  after  the  English  revolution  of  1688,  it  will 
readily  appear  how  natural  it  was  for  the  lower  house  of  the  Maryland  legislative 
assembly  to  begin  to  resist  the  creation  of  new  oflices,  to  contend  for  some 
control  over  appointment,  and  to  hold  that  as  fees  were  of  the  nature  of  taxes  it 
was  entitled  to  a  large  measure  of  control  in  fixing  the  amount  of  those  fees 
(p.  183). 

In  elaborating  the  last  point  Mr.  Mereness  clearly  brings  out  a  truth 
often  overlooked.  The  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  no  isolated 
incident,  but  the  culminating  manifestation  of  a  spirit  which  had  re- 
peatedly asserted  itself.  During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
assembly  maintained  as  against  the  proprietor  the  claim  to  regulate  fees 
and  salaries,  and  asserted  explicitly  every  doctrine  which  was  involved 
in  the  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act.  At  the  same  time  the  identity  of 
the  two  cases  is  in  some  measure  disguised  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
rights  claimed  by  the  colonists  were  identical,  they  were  in  one  case 
maintained  against  the  crown,  in  the  other  against  the  proprietor. 

On  one  point,  however,  the  colonists  were  brought  into  conflict  with 
the  home  government,  and  though  Mr.  Mereness's  sympathies  a.re  with 
them,  yet  he  makes  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  or  explain  away  this  not 
very  creditable  chapter  in  his  history.  With  obstinacy,  almost  equalling 
that  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  the  assembly  of  Maryland  refused  to  co- 
operate in  any  general  scheme  for  colonial  defence,  or  to  do  anything 
beyond  the  protection  of  their  own  territory  against  invasion.  Thus  in 
1767  the  assembly  limited  the  number  of  troops  raised  to  three  hundred, 
and,  according  to  Governor  Sharpe,  showed  a  thorough  disinclination  to 
allow  the  militia  to  serve  outside  the  actual  bounds  of  the  colony.  In 
connexion  with  this,  Mr.  Mereness  makes  a  somewhat  noteworthy 
statement : — 

During  the  progress  of  the  war,  not  only  did  Maryland  fail  to  comply  with 
most  of  the  requisitions  made  upon  her  by  the  home  government,  but  the  lower 
house  struck  directly  at  the  royal  prerogative  by  inserting  ia  its  supply  bills  a 
clause  to  forbid  Maryland  troops  from  serving  outside  of  the  province.  This 
course  so  incensed  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  avowed  his  intention  of 
bringing  the  colonies  into  such  subjection,  when  peace  should  be  restored,  as 
would  enable  the  home  government  to  compel  obedience  to  its  requisitions ; 
and  although  Mr.  Pitt  afterward  became  the  champion  of  American  liberties, 
the  conduct  of  Maryland  during  that  war  was  a  source  of  much  strength  to  the 
members  of  Parliament  who  worked  for  the  passage  of  the  famous  Stamp  Act. 

Mr.  Mereness  does  not  give  his  authority  for  this  statement.  His  care  and 
accuracy  are  so  manifest  that  one  feels  safe  in  trusting  him  ;  yet  it  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  if  he  had  brought  his  witness  into  court. 
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Mr.  Mereness  brings  out  one  point  of  interest.  It  is  a  truism  of 
colonial  history  that,  owing  to  physical  and  economical  causes,  the 
southern  colonies  were  wholly  lacking  in  that  municipal  life  which  was 
so  striking  a  feature  in  New  England.  But  Mr.  Mereness  shows  how  the 
political  necessities  of  the  colonists  in  some  measure  corrected  this  by  act- 
ing as  a  decentralising  influence.  From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  some  three  years  earlier,  down  {o  the 
very  eve  of  separation  from  Great  Britain,  there  was  a  persistent  and 
successful  struggle  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts  at  the 
expense  of  the  central  or  provincial  court,  the  latter  being  supported  by 
the  council,  the  officials,  and  as  it  would  seem  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  the  former  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  a 
dispute  furnishes  an  instance  of  what  meets  us  at  every  turn  in  the 
administrative  history  of  the  colonies  during  that  period — the  need  of  a 
strong  and  independent  department  of  state  which  could  act  as  a 
mediator,  and,  if  needs  be,  as  a  judge  in  disputes  between  the  various 
branches  of  a  colonial  legislature.  J.  A.  Doyle. 

Eine  Schwester  des  grossen  Kurfiirsten,  Luise  Charlotte,  Markgrdfin  von 
Brandenbtmj,  Herzogin  von  Kurland  (1617-1676).  Von  Dr.  A. 
Seraphim.  ('  Quellen  und  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  des  Hauses 
HohenzoUern.'     II.)     (Berlin :  A.  Duncker.     1901.) 

Dr.  a.  Seraphim  opens  the  series  of  biographies  designed  to  supplement 
the  collections  of  original  documents  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
house  of  HohenzoUern  by  a  short  life  of  Louisa  Charlotte,  sister  of  the 
great  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  wife  of  James,  duke  of  Courland.  There 
are  points  of  view  from  which  this  biography  might  easily  have  been 
enlarged  into  a  work  of  wider  interest.  For  not  only  was  Louisa 
Charlotte's  consort  a  prince  of  remarkable  intelligence,  whose  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  naval  power  of  his  duchy  were  quite  exceptional,  while  his 
colonising  activity — a  British  inheritance,  like  his  Christian  name — was 
on  a  par  with  that  of  his  more  famous  brother-in-law,  but  the  political 
position  of  Courland,  as  both  the  country  and  its  dynasty  found  to  their 
cost,  was  one  of  singular  difficulty  and  danger,  between  Sweden  and 
Poland,  with  Brandenburg  intervening — in  a  period  of  European  history 
among  whose  chief  problems  was  that  of  the  dommium  maris  Baltici. 
Lastly — though  in  this  respect  Dr.  Seraphim  has  certainly  not  fallen  short 
of  the  demands  of  his  theme — the  sufferings  of  Louisa  Charlotte  during  the 
captivity  which  she  shared  with  her  husband  and  children  at  Ivanogorod, 
after  the  outrageous  Swedish  raid  upon  their  residence  at  Mitau  in  1658, 
form  a  striking  and  pathetic  chapter  to  the  records  of  princely  vicissitudes. 
This  sorely  tried  princess,  who  had  to  undergo  many  troubles  of  a  pettier 
sort,  bore  all  the  ills  of  life  with  unwavering  fortitude  ;  but  the  present 
narrative  and  the  letters  cited  in  it  prove  both  that  she  had  the  gift  of 
expressing  herself  effectively,  evtn  when  her  diction  and  spelling  seem  at 
first  sight  barely  intelligible,  and  that,  being  possessed  of  a  politic  mind, 
she  did  what  in  her  lay  to  avert  the  disasters  to  which  she  and  her  husband 
were  doomed.  Thus  in  some  respects,  though  not  in  all,  she  recalls  other 
and  more  generally  remembered  daughters  of  the  Palatine  house,  from 
which  she  was  descended  through  her  mother,  a  sister  of  the  winter  king 
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and  the  wife  of  the  elector  George  William  of  Brandenburg.  At  the  time 
of  her  imprisonment  she  recalled  this  relationship,  declaring  it  to  be 
monstrous  that  her  husband  should  suffer  for  the  sake  of  his  brother-in- 
law  (the  great  elector),  though  the  emperor  had  never  wreaked  his  wrath 
against  King  Frederick  of  Bohemia  upon  his  brother-in-law,  her  father. 
The  Calvinism  of  Louisa  Charlotte  was  as  staunch  as  was  that  of  her  brother 
the  great  elector,  and  accounts  for  much  of  the  steadiness  of  purpose  which 
characterised  them  both,  though  as  politicians  neither  of  them  affected 
consistency  in  their  choice  of  means.  A.  W.  Ward. 

The  Cromwellian  Union:  Papers  relating  to  the.  Negotiations  for  an 
Incorporating  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  1651-2.  With 
an  Appendix  of  Papers  relating  to  the  Negotiations  in  1670.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  Sanford  Terry,  M.A.  (Edin- 
burgh :  Scottish  History  Society.     1902.) 

The  CromwelUan  Union  was  a  mere  episode — an  episode  without  results. 
Mr.  Terry  remarks,  '  Save  for  the  name  it  was  a  plausible  yet  hollow 
pretence.'  But  the  name  in  no  way  saves  it ;  it  is  rather  an  aggravation 
both  of  the  plausibihty  and  the  hoUowness.  An  arrangement  so  prepos- 
terous and  discreditable — and  all  the  more  so  by  virtue  of  its  name — was 
devoid  of  the  possibilities  of  permanence,  even  had  its  existence  not  been 
suddenly  ended  by  the  Kestoration.  When  it  ceased  it  left  practically  no 
traces  of  its  existence  behind  it,  and  almost  the  only  interest  now  attach- 
ing to  it  is  derived  from  its  illustration  of  that  feature  of  Cromwell's  cha- 
racter which  is  too  much  glossed  over  by  his  modern  apologists— his 
transcendent  political  chicanery.  If  any  further  evidence  were  needed  to 
show  that  the  '  Protector '  was  the  most  marvellous  political  mystery  man 
of  any  age,  that  masterpiece  of  political  hyprocrisy,  the  Scottish  union, 
supplies  it.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  Scotland  the  one  aspect  of 
the  threatened  union  which  '  transcended  all  others '  was  its  provision  for 
toleration.  This,  which  would  now  be  regarded  as  the  most  commend- 
able of  its  clauses,  was  the  one  matter  which  aroused  anything  having 
the  semblance  of  national  protest.  And  no  wonder,  for  the  Scottish 
covenanters  cherished  originally  the  design  of  imposing  their  intolerance 
on  England.  Mr.  Terry  puts  it  thus  :  the  clause  *  threatened  to  introduce 
into  Scotland  that  sectarianism  which  in  England  had  so  long  inspired 
Scotland's  bitter  condemnation  ; '  but  such  a  use  of  the  term  '  sec- 
tarianism '  is  surely  misleading.  To  endeavour  to  aboHsh  sects — or,  in 
other  words,  variety  of  religious  opinion — by  law  is  surely  to  manifest 
sectarianism  in  its  most  virulent  form ;  and  in  truth  among  the 
Scottish  covenanters  sectarianism  had  attained  a  rankness  almost  un- 
paralleled. 

Since  the  documents  printed  by  Mr.  Terry  supply  no  new  light  on  the 
Union  negotiations,  and  since  the  Union  was  so  merely  episodical,  the 
volume  is  necessarily  of  very  minor  interest.  Such  historical  material  as 
it  contains  is,  however,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  edited  with  scholarly  care, 
and  the  bearing  of  the  documents  is  admirably  summarised  in  the  intro- 
duction. As  for  the  documents,  a  very  large  number  consist  of  the '  assents  ' 
of  the  counties  and  burghs,  and  since  the  majority  of  the  assents  are 
expressed  in  practically  identical  terms — terms  dictated  by  the  Crom- 
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wellian  government — a  large  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  vain  repeti- 
tion, whicli  might  have  been  avoided  and  superseded  by  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  T.  F.  Hendebson. 

Venezia  e  il  Turco  nella  seconda  Metd  del  Secolo  XVII,  con  Documenti 
Inediti.     By  Amy  A.  Bernhardy.     (Florence  :  CivelH.     1902.) 

Thk  ingenuous  frankness  of  Professor  Villari's  preface  to  his  pupil's  work 
certainly  disarms  criticism.  Signorina  Bernhardy  has  perhaps  caught 
her  tendency  to  a  style  un  po'  gonfio  from  the  turgid  metaphors  which 
besprinkle  the  documents  that  she  has  studied.  Hence,  for  example, 
such  phrases  as  le  all  delV  aquila  (of  the  empire),  si  provavano  al  volo 
con  unfremito  di  gioia  (p.  98),  and  the  still  more  elaborate  allegory  at 
the  bottom  of  p.  40.  There  seem  to  be  a  very  few  and  small  slips  ;  but 
a  more  serious  fault  is  a  want  of  care  in  arrangement,  especially  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book.  In  chapter  ii.  we  find  ourselves  well  on  in  the 
Candian  war  ;  in  chapter  iii.  we  read  of  the  state  of  Candia  before  the 
war,  and  of  the  preparations  for  it.  The  book  has  numerous  illustra- 
tions ;  the  slightly  sentimental  lions  of  St.  Mark  at  the  headings  of  the 
chapters  appear  to  be  the  work  of  the  authoress  herself. 

The  siege  of  Candia,  now  almost  forgotten,  but  a  century  ago 
looked  upon  as  '  Troy's  rival,'  '  and,  no  less,  the  conquest  of  the 
Morea  by  the  Venetians,  would  have  excused  picturesque  treatment  from 
the  most  sober  of  historians  ;  but  Signorina  Bernhardy  has  relegated  the 
military  history  to  a  secondary  place,  and,  instead,  has  made  an  elaborate 
study,  based  on  a  great  number  of  contemporary  documents,  of  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  period,  in  all  its  bearings  on  the  last  struggles 
between  Venice  and  the  Turks.  The  authoress  shows  considerable 
acumen  and  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  political  conditions  of  the 
age.  She  draws  a  lively  picture  of  the  meanness  and  selfishness  which 
characterised  the  moral  degradation  of  statecraft  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.-  Venice  alone,  with  a  devotion  and  perseverance 
which  were  truly  heroic,  struggled  on  to  check  the  Turkish  domination, 
which  was  then  a  peril  to  Europe  far  from  imaginary,  threatening  Italy 
and  Austria  immediately,  and  as  yet  showing  no  obvious  signs  of  deca- 
dence. True,  Venice  was  fighting  for  her  own  eastern  possessions  ;  but 
their  value  to  her  was  rather  sentimental  and  religious  than  practical, 
and  she  would  have  consulted  her  own  interests  better  by  surrendering 
them  in  exchange  for  a  commercial  monopoly  in  the  Levant.  But  while 
her  commerce  was  ruined  England  and  Holland  stepped  into  her  place ; 
not  only  did  they  refuse  to  assist  her,  but  there  are  strong  suspicions 
that  they  favoured  the  continuance  of  a  war  which  was  rapidly  enriching 
them  at  her  expense.  Not  unfrequently,  when  ijjie  Turks  had  lost  their 
fleet  in  a  naval  battle,  they  hired  Christian  ships  to  convey  reinforce- 
ments for  them  to  Crete.  English  captains  did  not  scruple  to  provide 
them  with  munitions  of  war,  of  course  at  a  substantial  price. 

At  one  moment,  indeed,  when  an  English  squadron  had  entered  the 

Mediterranean  to  recover  some  goods  taken  from  merchants  by  corsairs, 

there  was  a  likelihood  that  Cromwell  would  listen  to  the  appeal  of  Venice 

and  declare  war  against  the  Turks.    But  England's  commercial  stake  in 

'  Childe  Harold,  iv.  14. 
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the  East  was  too  great  to  be  imperilled  lightly,  and  a  war  with  Spain 
was  considered  less  dangerous  and  more  popular.  Italy  was  distracted 
by  her  own  petty  squabbles  ;  Savoy  thought  of  her  quarrel  with  Venice 
for  the  ancient  title  of  the  Lusignans  to  Cyprus,  an  island  which  was  not 
in  the  possession  of  either  of  the  claimants,  or,  indeed,  ever  likely  again 
to  be.  Genoa  looked  on  with  spiteful  satisfaction  at  the  ruin  of  her 
rival.  The  successive  popes,  with  an  uneasy  feeling  that  something  was 
expected  of  them  as  heads  of  Christendom,  sent  uncertain  reinforcements 
of  galleys.  Donna  Olimpia  was  more  thoughtful  for  the  papal  honour 
than  was  Innocent  X,  and  she  sent  a  contribution  out  of  the  hoard  she 
had  amassed  at  the  papal  expense.  Alexander  VII,  very  parsimoniously 
inclined,  made  Venice  pay  for  aid — which  did  not,  however,  come  out  of 
his  own  pocket — by  the  readmission  of  the  excluded  Jesuits  ;  he  even 
tried,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  her  to  modify  her  law  of  mortmain. 

The  European  powers  carried  on  interminable  disputes  at  Miinster, 
and,  even  when  peace  was  made,  they  all  seemed  unwilling  to  exert 
themselves.  Spain  offered  help  if  Venice  would  aid  her  against  Portugal, 
France  on  the  opposite  condition.  The  emperor  Leopold,  through  sheer 
laziness,  allowed  the  Turks  to  overrun  Hungary,  and,  even  when  Monte- 
cuccoli  saved  his  states  by  the  battle  on  the  Raab,  Leopold  was  so  eager 
for  peace  at  any  price  that  he  sacrificed  for  it  all  the  advantages  of  the 
victory.  The  attitude  of  France  is  throughout  inexplicable.  Jealous  of 
Venetian  commerce  in  the  East,  still  more  jealous  of  the  attitude  of 
Venice  as  protector  of  Italy,  it  seems  as  if  her  ambassadors  at  Constanti- 
nople deliberately  fomented  the  war.  Yet  Mazarin  appears  to  have  had 
Venice  on  his  conscience ;  and  though,  during  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  he 
could  do  nothing  for  her  he  afterwards  despatched  to  Crete  four  thousand 
of  Conde's  troops — it  was  probably  a  safe  way  of  getting  rid  of  them — 
under  the  command  of  Almerigo  d'Este,  who,  if  successful,  was  to  marry 
the  cardinal's  niece  and  inherit  his  wealth.  The  expedition  was  a 
failure  ;  but  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  young  French  nobles  had  been 
roused,  and  another  little  army  went  out  on  this  latter-day  crusade,  only 
to  fall  a  victim  to  its  own  headlong  rashness.  Signorina  Bernhardy 
sums  up  the  position  excellently  on  p.  4.     Venice,  she  says,  followed 

una  politica  non  dissimile  da  quella  del  Piemonte  nel  secolo  nostro,  politica 
nazionale  e  di  resistenza,  di  fronte  ai  rappresentanti  delle  due  egemonie  che 
allora  pesavano  sull'  Italia ;  1'  egemonia  ecclesiastica  e  1'  egemonia  straniera, 
cioe  contra  Paolo  V  e  i  suoi  interdetti,  contro  la  Spagna  e  le  sue  congiure ; 
invidiata  percio  dagli  altri  stati  e  odiata  dagli  stranieri,  e  sopratutto  dalla 
Francia,  che  solo  in  Venezia  vedeva  1'  ostacolo  in\'incibile  alle  audaci  speranze 
di  dominar  1'  Italia. 

For  the  war  itself  "^nice  was  ill  prepared,  yet  she  contrived  to  raise 
vast  sums  of  money  from  her  own  resources.  Her  captains,  while 
blundering 4iopelessly  and  quarrelling  fatally  with  one  another,  yet  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour.  The  battle  of  Tommaso  Morosini's  ship, 
alone  against  forty-five  Turks,  recalls  the  fight  of  the  '  Revenge.'  The 
captain  was  killed,  but  his  men  went  on  fighting  after  the  enemy  had  got 
into  the  rigging  and  had  hauled  down  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  and  hoisted 
the  crescent.  Finally,  after  doing  almost  incredible  damage  to  their 
opponents,  the  survivors  were  rescued  by  a  Venetian  fleet.    For  twenty- 
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two  years  Candia  held  out  against  heavy  odds.  Venetian  navies  scoured 
the  Archipelago  and  blockaded  the  Dardanelles  to  prevent  the  despatch 
of  Turkish  reinforcements  to  Crete,  but  all  in  vain.  Candia  fell  at  last, 
but  her  fall  was  honourable.  Hardly  less  brilliant  was  the  Venetian  con- 
quest of  the  Morea,  the  history  of  which  Signorina  Bernhardy  also  relates. 
It  is  marred  to  us  by  the  destruction  of  the  Parthenon  by  a  Venetian 
bomb,  a  useless  incident,  since  Athens  was  valueless  to  the  besiegers,  and 
when  taken  was  immediately  abandoned.  The  authoress  gives  a  detailed 
and  skilful  account  of  the  diplomatic  history  connected  with  the  war,  of 
the  '  Holy  League  '  against  the  Turks,  and  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
Peace  of  Carlowitz,  out  of  which  Austria  got  the  substantial  profits,  while 
her  allies  had  to  be  contented  with  small  gains.  Signorina  Bernhardy's 
book  ends  with  the  eighteenth  century,  so  that  the  next  and  final  Venetian 
war  with  the  Turks  is  not  included  in  it.  She  describes  the  last  flare-up 
of  the  dying  fire,  and  does  not  tell  of  its  extinction. 

K.  DOKOTHEA  VeENON. 

La  Belgique  Gommerciale  sous  VEmpereur  Charles  VI :  La  Compagnie 
d'Ostende ;  Etude  Historique  de  Politique  Gommerciale  et  Goloniale. 
Par  M.  HuiSMAN,  docteur  en  droit,  docteur  en  philosophic  et  lettres. 
(Bruxelles :  Lamertin.     1902.) 

This  able  and  learned  book,  based  mainly  upon  researches  in  the 
Belgian,  Austrian,  Dutch,  and  French  archives,  tells,  for  the  first  ime 
fully,  the  part  played  by  Belgium  in  the  European  struggle  for  com- 
mercial and  colonial  supremacy,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  Great 
Britain.  The  defeated  are  soon  forgotten,  and  little,  at  least  in  this 
country,  is  known  of  the  efforts  commemorated  in  this  volume.  Indeed 
the  Ostend  Company,  which  suffered  much  from  British  jealousy  in  its 
short  lifetime,  has  not  fared  too  well  at  the  hands  of  English  historians. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  article  on  '  Chartered  Companies '  in  Mr. 
E.  I.  Palgrave's  '  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy.'  Carlyle,  with 
unwonted  inaccuracy,  dismissed  it  as  'a  mere  paper  company.  Never 
sent  any  ships  ; '  whereas,  in  a  period  of  seven  years,  it  paid  in  dividends 
over  6  million  florins,  on  a  called-up  capital  of  4|  millions,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  legitimate  trading  in  China  and  Hindustan.  Even  Mr.  Lecky 
is  hardly  correct  in  saying  that  it  was  '  founded  soon  after  the  cession  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  Austria,'  although  it  did  not  receive  its 
regular  charter  till  1728.  The  system  in  use  before  1723  was  that  of 
granting  licenses  to  individual  traders,  a  system  which  lent  itself  to 
grave  abuses  at  the  hands  of  a  venal  governor,  such  as  was  the  marquis 
de  Prie,  and  the  Ostend  Company  had  no  inchoate  existence  before  its 
regular  constitution  by  royal  charter.  Finally,  Mr.  E.  Armstrong  in 
his  '  Elizabeth  Farnese  '  describes  the  company  as  Charles  VI's  *  peculiar 
plaything.  He  believed  that  the  natural  lines  of  commerce  could  be 
diverted  at  will.'  In  fact  the  great  success  of  the  Belgian  trade  with  the 
East  during  its  short  continuance  abundantly  showed  that  the  Ostend 
Company  did  run  along  the  natural  lines  of  commerce,  whilst  its  down- 
fall was  entirely  due  to  artificial  political  interference,  prompted  by  the 
jealousies  of  the  English  and  Dutch  monopolies. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  the  hard  fate  of  this  com- 
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pany.  Its  charter  had  been  prepared  with  the  most  elaborate  care,  so  as 
to  make  all  use  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  experience  of  similar  com- 
panies. From  the  economic  point  of  view  its  prospects  wore  most 
favourable.  The  necessary  capital,  the  superintending  abiUty,  and  the 
commercial  opening  were  all  present.  But  all  was  to  no  purpose,  since 
the  company  found  itself  emmeshed  in  the  fatal  toils  of  European 
diplomacy.  Charles  VI  cared  for  commercial  expansion,  but  he  cared 
still  more  to  make  secure  his  daughter's  accession  to  an  undivided 
monarchy,  and  for  this  purpose  he  believed,  and  probably  was  right  in 
believing,  that  he  must  maintain  Austria's  traditional  friendship  with  the 
maritime  powers.  Qui  veut  la  fin  veut  les  moyens,  and,  if  this  was  so,  it 
was  inevitable  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  Ostend  Company.  By  a 
curious  historical  irony  the  sober  and  legitimate  interests  of  this  com- 
pany were  bound  up  with  the  '  wild  cat '  policy  of  the  headstrong  Elizabeth 
Farnese  and  the  charlatan  Ripperda.  It  is  easy  for  M.  Huisman  to 
condemn  the  French  for  their  shortsightedness  in  not  supporting  the 
company  against  English  and  Dutch  jealousies,  but,  if  the  main  interest 
of  France,  at  the  time,  was  peace,  and  peace  could  best  be  assured  by 
friendship  with  England,  it  is  clear  that  by  no  other  means  could  that 
friendship  have  been  obtained.  The  excuse  for  such  reflexions  must  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  M.  Huisman  has  rightly  recognised  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  pick  out  the  separate  story  of  the  company  apart  from  the 
tangled  thread  of  general  European  diplomacy. 

M.  Huisman's  knowledge  of  the  English  authorities  is  not  perhaps 
quite  on  a  level  with  his  knowledge  of  those  of  the  continent.  It  is  some- 
what surprising  to  find  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  'History  of  the  Four 
Georges  '  cited  for  the  doings  of  the  South  Sea  Company. 

Hugh  E.  Egerton. 

Frederick  tJie  Great  on  Kingcraft,  from  the  original  manuscript,  with 
Reminiscences  and  Turkish  Stories.  By  Sir  J.  William  Whittall. 
(London :  Longmans.     1901.) 

In  1816  Marshal  Savary,  the  duke  of  Rovigo,  fleeing  from  the  Bourbons, 
put  in  at  the  port  of  Smyrna,  and  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr. 
Charlton  Whittall,  a  prominent  Turkey  merchant  and  one  of  the  last 
surviving  members  of  the  Levant  company.  With  Mr.  Whittall  Savary 
stayed  for  more  than  a  year,  and,  before  quitting  his  place  of  refuge,  per- 
mitted his  host  to  take  a  copy  of  a  manuscript  '  so  precious  that  he  had 
kept  it  on  his  person  at  all  times,  and  even  when  he  had  to  jump  into 
the  boat  at  Malta,  fleeing  with  only  the  clothes  on  his  back  to  escape  the 
Bourbon  agents.'  This  manuscript  was  no  other  than  the  *  Matinees '  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  Savary  told  Mr.  Whittall  that  he  stole  it  from  the 
palace  of  Potsdam  in  1806.  Mr.  Whittall  '  never  doubted  for  a  second 
that  the  manuscript  Savary  had  was  in  Frederick  the  Great's  own  hand- 
writing,' and  he  claimed  to  have  '  distinctly  recognised '  it  later  on,  when 
he  had  made  a  study  of  examples  of  the  king's  hand.  He  told  his 
grandson,  Sir  William  Whittall,  who  now  publishes  the  '  Matinees,'  that 
Savary  himself  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  their  authenticity.  Sir 
William  Whittall  knows  well  enough  that  the  authenticity  of  the 
**  Matinees '  has  been  disputed,  and  indeed  he  refers  his  reader  to  the  two 
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passages  in  Carlyle's  '  Frederick  the  Great '  where  the  book  gets  a  short  shrift. 
He  seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the 
oflScial  edition  of  Frederick's  letters,  nor  has  he  consulted  the  excellent- 
article,  pleading  the  case  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Meneval  version,  in 
the  Home  and  Foreign  Bevieiv  of  1863.  Indeed,  he  does  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  Meneval  draft,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  said  '  At  all 
events  there  is  no  doubt  that  my  edition  of  the  "  Matinees  "  is  the  only  one 
which  is  given  with  an  explanation  of  where  it  came  from.'  Meneval 
had  an  explanation.  It  is  an  explanation,  curiously  enough,  precisely 
similar  to  that  given  by  Savary :  he  too  thieved  at  Potsdam. 

Nor  does  the  innocence  of  Sir  William  end  here.     He  believes  that 
the  manuscript  of  the  *  Matinees '  is  *  now  for  the  first  time  published  in  it& 
virginity.'     He  thinks,  though  he  frankly  and  modestly  admits  that  he  i& 
not  in  a  position  to  judge,  that  the  manuscript  was  the  work  of  Frederick 
the  Great.    Even  the  numerous  slips  in  spelling  are,  so  it  is  intimated, 
more  likely  to  be  Frederick's  than  Mr.  Whittall's,  and  we  are  asked  ta 
believe  that  it  was  Frederick  who  wrote  persistently  Zohem-zoUern  for 
HohenzoUern,  and  Anbalt  for  Anhalt.     What  precise  meaning  Sir  William 
attaches  to  the  term  '  virginity '  we  do  not   know.     His  text  is  certainly 
longer  than  the  Meneval  text,  or  the  Buffon  text,  the  only  two  with  which 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it.     It  contains  some  sections  on 
the  military  art  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  these  versions,  though  they 
will  probably  be  found  in  other  versions.     If,  then,  mere  length  constitutes 
virginity,  Sir  William's  text  may  be  virgin.    But  if  Sir  William  claims 
for  his  text  that  it  is  more  probable  than  any  other  text,  I  join  issue.     It  is 
atrociously  improbable  :  the  Meneval  text  is  far  better.    It  is  only  necessary 
to  quote  two  crucial   instances.     The  Savary  text  contains  the  follow- 
ing sentence  :   *  Notre  nation  a  eu,  ainsi  que  toutes  les  autres,  ses  Achilles^ 
ses  Cicerons  et  ses  Nestors,  ses  Nerons,  ses  imbeciles '  etc.     The  Meneval 
recension  discreetly  omits  Nerons,  which  does  not  happen  to  be  a  Hohen- 
zoUern name,  like  the  others.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to  the 
Savary  text  to  say  that  it  is  a  trifle  better  than  the  Buflbn  manuscript, 
which  gives   ' architectes '  for   'Achilles.'     Secondly,   the   Savary  text 
gives  us  'Dans  une  premiere  guerre  avec  la  Keine,  j'abandonnai  les 
Fran9ais  a  Prague,  parce  que  je  gagnais  a  ce  marche  la  Silesie ;  quand  je 
les  aurais  conduits  jusqu'd  Paris  ils   ne  m'en  auraient  jamais  donn6 
autant.'     The  words  which  I  have  italicised  are  of  course  nonsense.     The 
Meneval  text,  here  as  elsewhere  more  verisimilar,  writes  jusqu'd  Vienne. 
If  Sir  William  will  take  the  trouble  carefully  to  compare  the  text  of 
the  Meneval  and  Savary  versions,  he  cannot  fail  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Meneval  recension  is  the  better.     Is  it  not,  for  instance, 
more  natural  to  say  '  Quand  (sic)  aux  filles,  elles  jouissent  du  privilege 
a  la  mode,'  than  '  Quand  aux  filles,  elles  puisent  du  privilege  a  la  mode  '  ?" 
Sir  William  has  warned  all  persons  who  have  no  sense  of  humour  off 
the  Turkish  stories  which  he  has  inserted  to  enlarge  and  enliven  his 
volume.     The  present  reviewer  has  been  temerarious  enough  to  grapple 
with  them.     It  would,  however,  appear  that  Nature  has  refused  him  a 
very  precious  gift.  H.  A.  ]j.  Fisher. 
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A  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.  By  Chakles  Oman.  I.:  1807- 
1809.  From  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  to  the  Battle  of  Corunna. 
(Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     1902.) 

It  is  quite  time,  as  Mr.  Oman  shows,  that  the  history  of  the  Peninsular 
war  should  be  rewritten.  It  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  Napier 
put  the  last  touches  to  his  great  work,  and  every  year  has  added  to  the 
mass  of  memoirs  which  throw  some  fresh  light  on  that  prolonged  and 
many-sided  struggle.  Napier  was  by  nature  a  fiery  partisan,  and  while 
in  the  main  he  has  dealt  out  substantial  justice,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
his  work  is  coloured  by  his  sympathies  and  antipathies.  He  was  also  an 
artist,  and  shrank  from  giving  all  the  tedious  details  which  are  essential 
for  the  scientific  study  of  campaigns,  and  which  students  have  learnt  to 
reckon  upon  since  the  Franco- German  war.  He  liked  to  obliterate  his 
scaffolding,  and  disguise  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  arrive  at  his  facts. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  history,  not  to  supersede,  but  to  supplement  Napier, 
and  it  is  a  reproach  to  our  War  Ofiice  that  the  work  should  not  have  been 
undertaken  officially.  The  general  staff  at  Berlin  is  engaged  upon  the 
wars  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  staff  at  Vienna  has  dealt  with  the 
campaigns  of  Prince  Eugene.  Within  the  last  few  months — too  late, 
unfortunately,  to  be  of  service  to  Mr.  Oman — there  has  appeared  the  first 
volume  of  a  work  on  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Spain,  compiled  in  the 
military  history  section  of  the  French  general  staff.  ^  Four  volumes  are 
to  be  devoted  to  this  winter  campaign  of  three  months,  and  maps  are 
given  showing  the  distribution  of  the  troops  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
days.  England  alone  regards  a  military  history  section  as  an  expensive 
superfluity,  and  trusts  to  private  energy  and  enterprise  ;  but  works  on 
such  a  scale  as  the  French  book,  invaluable  as  they  are  to  the  military 
student,  would  be  insane  as  a  publisher's  venture. 

In  the  absence  of  them  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Oman 
for  the  courage  with  which  he  has  taken  so  arduous  a  task  in  hand,  and 
the  skUl  and  industry  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  it.  Judging  from  the 
first  volume,  the  scale  of  the  work  will  be  nearly  twice  that  of  Napier's 
history,  and  it  is  especially  full  in  its  treatment  of  the  operations  of  the 
Spanish  forces.  The  movements  which  culminated  in  the  capitulation 
of  Baylen  occupy  thirty-five  pages,  as  against  ten  pages  in  Napier.  Mr. 
Oman  holds  that  the  Spanish  share  in  the  war  and  the  Spanish  versions 
of  it  have  been  spoken  of  too  slightingly,  not  only  by  Napier,  but  by 
Wellington  and  other  English  ofiicers,  and  he  wishes  to  redress  this  in- 
justice. He  calls  attention  to  the  value  of  the  latest  history  of  the  war, 
by  General  Arteche  y  Moro,  and  of  the  atlas  published  by  the  Spanish 
War  Office.  The  trouble  he  has  taken  to  search  Spanish  records,  to 
identify  regiments,  and  ascertain  numbers,  deserves  recognition ;  but  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  previous  impressions  are  much  modified  by  his 
results.  He  speaks  of  '  the  undrQled  and  half-clothed  soldiery,  the  un- 
horsed squadrons,  the  empty  arsenals,  the  idle  and  ignorant  subalterns ' 
which  Spain  owed  to  Godoy's  domination.  He  shows  us  the  central 
junta  devoting  its  attention  to  futilities  at  the  most  critical  moment,  and 

'  CampagnedeVEmpereur  NapoUon  en  Espagne  (1808-1809),  par  le  Commandant 
brevets  Balagny.    I :  Durango,  Burgos,  "Espinosa. 
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the  generals  incapable  and  wrong-headed.  As  M.  Balagny  puts  it,  the 
Spanish  troops,  with  all  their  ardour  and  patriotism, 

ne  constituaient,  en  realite,  que  des  foules  armees,  et  leur  defaut  d'organisation, 
de  discipline,  de  cohesion,  uni  A  I'inferiorite  du  commandement,  rendait  pour 
elles  la  partie  trop  inegale,  quand  viendrait  le  moment  oii  elles  se  trouveraient 
en  presence  des  troupes  aguerries  et  disciplinees  de  I'armee  frangaise. 

As  an  example  of  Napier's  extreme  unfairness  to  Spaniards,  Mr.  Oman 
singles  out  his  language  about  Palafox,  which  treated  him  as  a  mere  puppet 
and  threw  doubt  upon  his  personal  courage.  Bat  Richard  Ford  gives 
Spanish  authorities  for  Napier's  view.^  Wellington  told  Lord  Stanhope 
that  he  had  met  Palafox  after  the  war  :  '  there  was  nothing  in  him  ;  all 
parties  agreed  that  he  was  a  poor  creature.'  Mr.  Oman  himself  gives 
instances  -^  of  Palafox's  unfitness  for  his  position.  As  regards  Spanish 
\  histories  of  the  war,  according  to  Ford  they  are  only  to  be  paralleled 
by  Spanish  histories  of  monkish  miracles  and  legends.  The  nation 
greedily  believes  what  it  vehemently  desires,  and  is  crammed  with  '  la 
magnanima  mensogna.'  "When  that  is  the  national  tendency,  and  the 
administration  is  in  chaos,  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  documents 
which  must  form  the  basis  of  a  history.  Still  it  is  quite  right  that 
Spanish  historians  should  have  a  fair  hearing. 

The  story  is  a  difficult  one  to  tell,  for  it  has  to  embrace  operations, 
separate  yet  not  unconnected,  in  all  quarters  of  the  Peninsula.  Mr 
Oman  has  been  most  successful  in  overcoming  the  difficulty.  He  seems 
to  have  neglected  no  source  of  information,  he  has  woven  his 
multitudinous  facts  together  with  singular  skill,  and  his  style,  if  it  lacks 
the  brilliance  and  dignity  of  Napier,  is  clear  and  vigorous.  There  is  not 
a  dull  page  in  the  book.  But  the  work  is  not  a  mere  narrative,  it  is  a 
critical  history  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  criticism  it  is  less  satisfactory.  It 
is  inconsistent  to  find  fault  with  Joseph  for  not  clinging  to  Madrid  instead 
of  falling  back  to  the  Ebro  after  Baylen,  and  yet  to  maintain  that  when 
70,000  French  troops  had  been  concentrated  on  the  Ebro  the  Spaniards 
ought  to  have  dislodged  them  by  turning  their  flanks.  There  is,  in  fact, 
too  much  readiness  to  blame.  After  all,  the  main  business  of  the  critic 
is  to  explain,  to  disentangle  the  linkage  of  cause  and  effect :  to  fall  back 
on  temper  or  stupidity  as  the  explanation  is  to  cut  the  knot  instead  of 
untying  it.  The  student  of  campaigns  has  the  advantage  over  the  actors 
in  them  that  he  knows  far  more  of  the  general  situation,  and  he  knows  the 
results.  He  can  safely  point  out  mistakes  that  were  made.  But  to  assess 
the  individual  responsibility  for  those  mistakes  he  must  be  able  to  see 
the  situation  as  the  actors  saw  it,  a  much  more  difficult  thing. 

At  any  rate,  in  dealing  with  masters  of  the  art  of  war,  censure 
should  be  sparing  and  well  weighed.  Napoleon's  conduct  in  sending 
forward  his  horsemen  to  charge  a  battery  at  the  Somosierra  is  set  down 
to  momentary  passion.  No  doubt  infantry  would  have  cleared  the  pass, 
but  infantry  might  have  failed  to  secure  the  guns,  and  the  loss  of  a 
squadron  was  not  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the  capture  of  sixteen  pieces. 
To  take  another  instance :  Napoleon,  when  he  arrived  at  Madrid, 
anticipated  that  Moore  would  fall  back  from  Salamanca  on  Portugal,  and 
this  was  in  fact  Moore's  intention  until  5  Dec,  when  delusive  assurances 

2  Handbook  of  Sjxiin,  p.  917.  '  Pp.  435,  442. 
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that  Madrid  meant  to  emulate  Saragossa  induced  him  to  move  on  the 
upper  Douro  as  a  diversion.  It  was  a  hazardous  step,  based  on  an 
underestimate  of  the  French  numbers.  Napoleon  learnt  nothing  of  this 
movement  for  a  week  after  it  was  begun,  and  in  the  meanwhile  continued 
his  preparations  for  an  advance  down  the  Tagus.  Mr.  Oman  speaks  of 
these  as  indicating  '  the  emperor's  obstinate  refusal  to  look  in  the  right 
direction.' 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  Moore  himself  that  we  meet  with  ill- 
considered  verdicts.  The  separation  of  Hope's  column,  which  included 
the  cavalry  and  artillery,  from  the  rest  of  the  army  during  the  advance 
into  Spain  was  a  measure  attended  with  serious  risk,  and,  as  Moore  him- 
self afterwards  recognised,  there  was  no  real  necessity  for  it.  But  it  is 
another  thing  to  say  that  Moore  was  wrong  to  adopt  that  course,  con- 
sidering the  information  he  had  about  the  roads,  the  importance  of 
getting  the  army  forward  quickly,  and  using  different  routes  for  its 
easier  subsistence,  and  the  military  situation  as  known  to  him  at  the  time. 
*  To  show  the  result  of  this  lamentable  divagation,'  says  Mr.  Oman,'  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  from  Lisbon  to  Salamanca  via  Coimbra 
is  about  250  miles  ;  from  Lisbon  to  Salamanca  via  Elvas,  Talavera,  and 
Arevalo,  is  about  380  miles.'  But  it  was  not  originally  intended  that 
Salamanca  should  be  the  meeting-point  of  the  several  columns ;  Moore 
spoke  of  Valladolid  or  perhaps  Burgos,  and  as  the  French  armies  were 
then  on  the  defensive  behind  the  Ebro  this  seemed  feasible.  The  roads 
to  Salamanca  by  way  of  Almeida  were  declared  on  all  hands  to  be 
impracticable  for  artillery.     As  to  this  Mr.  Oman  remarks  : 

He  [Moore]  ought  on  first  principles  to  have  refused  to  believe  the  strange 
news  that  was  brought  to  him.  It  might  have  occurred  to  him  to  ask  how 
heavy  guns  of  position  had  found  their  way  to  the  ramparts  of  Almeida,  the 
second  fortress  of  Portugal,  if  there  was  no  practicable  road  leading  to  it.  A  few 
minutes  spent  in  consulting  any  book  dealing  with  Portuguese  history  would 
have  shown  that  in  the  great  wars  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  again  in  that 
of  1762,  forces  of  all  arms  had  moved  freely  up  and  down  the  Spanish  fi-ontier, 
in  the  direction  of  Celorica,  Guarda,  Sabugal,  and  Castello  Branco.  Even  a 
glance  at  Dumouriez's  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  the  one  modem 
mihtary  book  on  the  subject  then  available,  would  have  enabled  Moore  to  correct 
the  ignorant  reports  of  the  natives.  Strangest  of  all,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  one  to  tell  him  that,  only  four  months  before,  Loison,  in  his  campaign 
against  the  insurgents  of  Beira,  had  taken  guns  first  from  Lisbon  to  Almeida, 
then  from  Almeida  to  Pezo  de  Kagoa,  and  Vizeu,  and  finally  from  Almeida  to 
Abrantes.  It  is  simply  astounding  that  no  one  seems  to  have  remembered  this 
simple  fact. 

But  roads  that  were  passable  by  a  few  fieldpieces  in  June  were  not 
necessarily  good  enough  for  the  artillery  train  of  an  army  in  the  autumn,, 
when  torrents  of  rain  might  be  looked  for.  It  was  much  more  to  the 
point  that,  at  the  same  season  of  the  previous  year,  Junot's  artillery  had 
been  nearly  ruined  on  one  of  these  roads.  If  it  had  occurred  to  Moore 
to  ask  how  heavy  guns  had  found  their  way  to  Almeida,  there  was  the 
obvious  answer  that  they  might  have  been  sent  up  the  Douro,  as 
WeUington  sent  his  siege  train  in  1811.  Moore  began  his  march  five  days 
after  he  took  over  command  of  the  army,  so  that  he  had  not  much  time 
for  inquiry  and  preparation. 
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Moore's  conduct  at  each  successive  stage  of  the  campaign  is  subjected 
to  comments  equally  unconvincing,  but  it  would  take  too  long  to 
examine  them.  None  are  perhaps  less  justified  than  the  summing  up, 
which  describes  Moore  as  a  capable  officer  and  good  general  led  astray  by 
excessive  fear  of  responsibility  and  over-anxiety  about  his  reputation. 

There  is  a  want  of  measure  and  judgment  in  Mr.  Oman's  criticisms 
generally  which  seriously  detracts  from  the  value  of  his  work,  and  while 
freely  recognising  its  great  merits,  we  can  hardly  allow  that  it  is  fitted  to 
stand  in  relation  to  Napier  as  Gardiner's  work  stands  in  relation  to 
Clarendon.  Instead  of  consigning  Napier  to  the  honourable  retirement 
of  a  British  classic,  to  be  drawn  upon  for  picturesque  battle-pieces,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  may  be  carefully  edited,  and  reintroduced  to  a  generation 
which  has  almost  forgotten  him,  with  the  benefit  of  notes  and  an  index. 
}  There  are  a  few  trifling  corrections  to  be  made  in  Mr.  Oman's  book. 
Spencer's  division  went  to  the  Peninsula  from  England,  not  from  Sicily 
(p.  214).  The  duke  of  York  and  Mrs.  Clark  had  a  great  deal  to  answer 
for,  but  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  questions  of  supply  and  transport 
(p.  225).  Duhesme  was  not  superseded  by  St.  Cyr  on  17  Aug.  (p.  333)  : 
he  resumed  his  command  at  Barcelona,  and  the  divisions  placed  under 
St.  Cyr  did  not  include  his  till  7  Sept.  There  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
Lord  Paget's  not  returning  to  the  Peninsula  to  command  the  cavalry 
under  Wellesley  (p.  587)  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  senior  officer  of  the 
two.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  Napoleon  got  what  he  wanted  in 
the  conferences  at  Erfurt  (p.  377).  M.  Balagny's  work  will  no  doubt 
suggest  to  Mr.  Oman  some  alterations  in  his  account  of  Victor's  opera- 
tions against  Blake.  The  tables  given  at  the  end  of  it  show  the  number 
of  French  infantry  and  cavalry  soldiers  actually  present  with  their  corps 
in  Spain  on  15  Nov.  as  about  125,000,  excluding  Catalonia ;  so  that  Mr. 
Oman  would  seem  to  be  over  the  mark  when  he  says,  in  correction  of 
Moore's  estimate  of  80,000,  that  they  numbered  more  than  250,000  sabres 
and  bayonets  early  in  December  (p.  526). 

The  book  is  admirably  printed,  and  the  maps  are  clear  and  well 
executed.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  have  not  been  placed  in  the  way  most 
convenient  for  reference  while  reading  the  text.  In  the  case  of  Vimiero 
the  points  of  the  compass  are  not  indicated  and  do  not  correspond  with 
the  margins,  while  the  bearings  given  in  the  text  are  inexact.  '  Up  the 
Maceira  '  (p.  260)  should  be  '  down  the  Maceira.'  As  the  French  main 
advance  was  from  the  east,  along  the  Torres  Vedras  road,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  their  left  was  so  near  the  river  as  is  shown  in  the  map.  In 
correcting  Napier's  statement  of  the  British  numbers  at  this  battle,  Mr. 
Oman  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  Napier's  total  includes  sick,  wounded, 
and  missing.  E.  M.  Lloyd. 

m 

Histoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine  avec  les  Puissances  Occidentales. 
I.  (1860-1875),  II.  (1875-1887).  Par  Henri  Cobdier.  (Paris: 
Alcan.     1901,  1902.) 

A  WORK  such  as  this  was  undoubtedly  wanted.  There  are  numerous 
books  dealing  with  European  relations  with  China  written  in  the  form  of 
histories,  biographies,  and   contemporary  memoirs  of  residents  at  the 
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ports  ;  but  there  was  no  history  dealing  specifically  with  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  Europe  and  China,  and  hitherto  it  has  been  necessary  to 
search  for  the  essential  documents  in  a  mass  of  blue  books,  yellow  books, 
Peking  gazettes,  and  other  official  publications.  M.  Cordier  does  not 
profess  to  write  a  history  of  European  intercourse  in  general  with  China  ; 
he  limits  himself  strictly  to  diplomatic  intercourse,  and  notices  events  in 
China  only  so  far  as  they  led  to  diplomatic  action.  His  method  is  simple 
and  satisfactory.  He  arranges  his  materials  in  groups,  according  to  the 
subjects  diplomatically  dealt  with,  and  he  prints  all  the  essential  docu- 
ments in  full,  with  as  little  comment  as  possible.  Here  and  there  he  is 
betrayed  into  an  opinion,  especially  when  giving  what  is  called  a 
'  character  sketch '  of  a  diplomatist ;  but  as  a  rule  the  narrative  is 
impersonal  and  impartial.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  wholly  devoid  of 
French  patriotic  sentiment.  We  were  under  the  impression — doubtless 
an  insular  prejudice — that  England  had  taken  the  lead  in  all  diplomatic 
action  in  China  down  to  the  time  of  the  Chifu  convention,  since  when 
there  has  been  a  marked  weakening  of  her  influence ;  but  M.  Cordier 
corrects  this  delusion  by  setting  France  in  the  first  place  throughout.  He 
even  opens  his  history  with  Baron  Gros's  audience  of  Prince  Kung  on  25 
Oct.  1860,  and  prints  the  French  convention,  although  Lord  Elgin  had  had 
his  audience  and  concluded  the  English  convention  the  day  before.  He 
is  also  a  little  too  fond  of  printing  French  diplomatists'  criticisms  of  their 
English  colleagues,  whilst  he  does  not  cite  the  corresponding  strictures 
of  Euglish  envoys  upon  the  French.  Beading  his  work  one  would 
imagine  that  la  glorieuse  campagne  de  1860  was  mainly  the  work  of 
Montauban  and  Gros,  and  that  the  burning  of  the  summer  palace,  about 
which  some  exaggerated  words  of  General  Gordon  are  irrelevantly  quoted, 
was  wholly  the  work  of  English  vandals  and  the  result  of  la  convoitise 
de  VAnglcterre.  But  it  is  admittedly  difficult  to  preserve  an  absolutely 
impartial  attitude  when  describing  the  acts  of  allied  armies  and  joint 
missions.  With  few  reservations  the  treatment  both  of  foreign  diplomacy 
and  of  the  diplomatists  themselves  is  just  and  unbiassed.  The  views 
expressed  of  such  Englishmen  as  Sir  Kutherford  Alcock,  Sir  Thomas 
Wade,  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  and  Sir  Robert  Hart  are  remarkably  sound  and 
penetrating.  Parkes  and  Hart  are  evidently  those  whom  M.  Cordier 
most  admires,  but  Alcock  and  Wade  receive  much  eulogy  personally  in 
compensation  for  a  general  condemnation  of  their  diplomacy.  The  brief 
but  sufficient  biographies  of  most  of  the  persons  mentioned  is  a  useful 
feature.  Full  references  are,  of  course,  given  to  sources  of  documents  and 
extracts  from  contemporary  writers,  but  we  cannot  approve  of  the 
frequent  citations  of  unknown  authorities  introduced  in  the  form  &crit  im 
diplomate.  Another  point  may  be  considered — whether  it  is  necessary  to 
print  Enghsh  documents  in  a  French  translation,  as  is  M.  Cordier's 
habit.  Chinese  diplomatic  documents  are  usually  provided  with  a  corre- 
sponding European  version,  which  has  the  full  international  force  and 
value  of  the  original ;  but  when  a  document  is  translated,  not  officially, 
bat  by  the  author,  there  is  a  possibility  of  misconstruction ;  the  document 
loses  authority  and  demands  literal  verification. 

M.   Cordier,   who  knows   China   personally   during   the  past   thirty 
years,  is  technically  justified  in  beginning  his  history  with  the  conven- 
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tions  of  Peking  in  1860,  for  it  was  not  till  then  that  European  powers 
had  accredited  representatives  at  the  court  of  Peking.  But  it  is  only  a 
technical  justification.  The  relations  of  the  powers  with  China  really 
began  with  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842,  followed  by 
the  French  treaty  of  Whampoa  in  1844,  and  all  subsequent  diplomatic 
action  had  its  origin  in  these  instruments.  It  is  true  the  English  pleni- 
potentiary of  Hong  Kong  could  only  treat  with  the  viceroy  of  Canton, 
and  there  was  then  no  Tsung-li  Yamen  ;  but  the  relations  were  not  the 
less  diplomatic,  and  the  history  of  the  eventful  and  arduous  years  between 
1842  and  1858  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  proceedings  of  the  lega- 
tions at  Peking  from  1860  onwards.  It  was  by  constant  though  varjdng 
effort  at  the  consular  ports  that  the  principles  of  international  relations 
were  slowly  and  painfully  built  up  and  defined,  and  upon  these  struggles 
and  the  resulting  arguments  rests  most  of  the  subsequent  diplomatic 
action.  M.  Cordier  does  indeed  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  earlier  period 
of  European  intercourse,  but  it  is  inadequate  and  in  some  respects  mis- 
leading. For  instance,  it  conveys  the  impression  that  the  confiscation  of 
the  opium  stores  was  the  cause  of  the  China  war  of  1841-2,  whereas  it 
was  really  brought  about  by  the  summary  expulsion  and  persecution  of 
all  Europeans  in  China.  Again,  writing  of  the  '  Arrow  '  controversy,  M. 
Cordier  merely  records  the  fact  that  the  vessel's  register  had  expired, 
which  he  evidently  thinks  disposes  of  the  English  '  pretext ; '  he  does  not 
observe  that  when  the  Chinese  seized  the  lorcha  they  were  not  aware 
that  her  register  had  not  been  renewed.  M.  Cordier  would  do  well  to 
review  the  period  1842-60,  and  make  it  the  subject  of  another  volume. 

No  doubt  the  bulk  of  the  materials  may  well  have  deterred  the 
historian  from  carrying  his  survey  further  back'  than  1860.  As  it  is,  the 
first  volume  includes  such  considerable  subjects  as  the  Tai-ping  rebellion 
and  the  missionary  question,  culminating  in  the  massacre  of  Tien-tsin, 
besides  minor  but  by  no  means  unimportant  matters,  such  as  the  Lay- 
Osborn  flotilla,  the  audience  of  1873  (of  which  an  instructive  Chinese 
account  is  translated),  the  beginning  of  Japanese  and  Korean  diplomatic 
qaesfcions,  and  the  singular  Burlinghame  mission,  of  which  it  is  observed — 

Cette  bruyante  et  encombrante  mission  n'a  laisse  qu'un  souvenir  semblable  §l 
celui  qui  reste  de  certaines  ambassades  burlesques  envoyees  aux  sifecles  passes 
par  quelques  poteatats  d'Extreme  Asie  aux  souverains  d'occident. 

It  had,  nevertheless,  a  very  bad  effect  in  Peking  in  strengthening  the 
natural  arrogance  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  : 

Meme  le  pacifique  Eusse  Vlangaly  se  fachait,  le  Prussien  von  Eehfues 
fulminait,  Alcock,  melancolique,  constatait  qu'il  avait  prepare  sa  propre  mine. 

The  diplomatic  course  of  all  these  matters  is  fully  established  by  docu- 
ments, and  the  treatment  is  adequate,  though  never  illuminating.  The 
work  is  a  collection  of  pUces  justificatives,  not  a  generaHsation.  The 
second  volume  includes  Sir  T.  Wade's  manipulation  of  the  Margary 
correspondence,  as  well  as  the  Kuldja  difficulty,  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  naturally  occupied  by  the  Tongking  war  and  the  events  leading  to 
and  springing  from  it.  So  far  as  documents  go  it  is  a  fairly  full  account 
of  the  quarrel,  but  M.   Cordier  knows  well  enough  that  it  is  too  soon  to 
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expect  governments  to  disclose  all  their  papers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
historian,  and  there  are  a  good  many  delicate  matters  of  the  time  of  the 
Tongking  war  which  are  not,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  be,  published. 
Others  that  have  been  published  are  here  ignored  ;  nor  can  one  blame  a 
French  historian  of  recent  events  if  he  cannot  see  through  absolutely 
transparent  and  colourless  glasses.'  S.  Lane-Poole. 

Essais  sur  I'Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  JRusse.  Par  P.  Milioukov,  profes- 
seur  a  I'universite  de  Moscou.  Traduit  du  russe  par  P.  Dramas  et 
D,  SosKiCE.     (Paris  :  Giard  et  Briere.     1901.) 

This  volume,  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation,  will  be  read  by  every 
student  of  Eussian  history  with  keen  interest,  if  not  always  with  convic- 
tion. The  first  part  deals  with  the  population,  its  territorial  distribution, 
its  work  of  colonisation.  Diagrams  illustrate  the  rapid  growth  from 
20  miUions  in  1762  to  115  millions  in  1890,  and  the  geographical  changes 
in  relative  density  from  1678  to  1897.  This  section  of  the  book  is 
necessarily  statistical,  and  though  much  of  the  material  used  is  not 
accessible  to  the  student  he  may  safely  accept  as  approximately  correct 
the  general  results  presented  to  him.  A  few  among  many  curious  and 
interesting  observations  will  show  how  rich  this  portion  of  the  book  is  : 
e.g.  that  '  the  Troublous  Times '  and  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  each 
cost  Russia  20  per  cent,  of  her  inhabitants  ;  that  the  density  of  population 
in  England  at  the  Norman  Conquest  exceeded  that  of  Russia  at  the 
present  day  ;  that  the  population  of  the  centre  of  the  empire  until  about 
ten  years  ago  remained  stationary  approximately  at  the  figure  {40  per 
sq.  km.)  which  Levasseur  gives  as  the  saturation  point  for  an  agricultural 
community,  and  that  the  growth  above  that  point  coincides  with  the 
dawn  of  industry.  Passing  on  to  ethnography,  M.  Milioukov  analyses 
the  body  of  the  people  into  its  component  elements,  and  shows  the  share 
each  had  in  colonisation.  Russia  is  heterogeneous,  '  a  museum  of  ethno- 
graphy,' and  her  peoples  are  still  engaged  in  settling  on  the  land.  The 
monasteries  had  no  large  share  in  the  work  of  colonisation. 

In  the  second  part,  on  the  'Economic  Evolution,'  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  summary  or  list  of  contents  is  especially  to  be  regretted.  Pro- 
duction for  personal  use  is  the  first  leading  characteristia  that  strikes  one 
in  Russian  economic  history :  it  is  only  from  the  date  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  that  we  find  mercantile  production,  due  entirely  to  the 
necessity  of  making  money  to  pay  taxes.  Another  sign  of  the  primitive 
state  of  the  country  is  the  successive  '  devastation,'  zoological  and  agricul- 
tural, carried  on  down  to  our  own  days :  as  the  land  became  cleared  of 
game  it  fell  into  cultivation ;  the  hunter  was  driven  through  Siberia  in  his 
search  for  furs.  While  the  settlement  of  the  south-east  was  due,  politi- 
cally, to  the  necessity  for  checking  the  nomad  races  in  that  region,  it  was 
also  caused  economically  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  zoological  riches  of  the 

Since  this  review  was  in  type  M.  Cordier's  important  work  has  been  completed 
by  the  publication  of  a  third  volume,  covering  the  years  1888  to  1902.  The  subject, 
however,  with  which  it  deals  belongs  too  much  to  present  politics  for  it  to  be  desirable 
that  we  should  discuss  it  here.  The  volume  includes  an  excellent  index  to  the  whole 
work.— Ed.  E.H.R. 
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older  lands.  In  late  historic  times  the  Eussian  has  used  up  the  gratuitous 
products  of  nature,  and  the  further  we  go  south  and  east  the  later  do 
we  find  this  mode  of  exploitation.  It  is  only  when  the  furs,  honey, 
timber,  and  similar  products  are  exhausted  that  we  see  the  people  settling 
down  to  agriculture  of  a  primitive  kind.  By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  soil  in  the  central  regions  had  already  been  worked  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  use  of  manure  was  usual,  while  at  the  same  epoch  the 
comparatively  new  ground  in  Vladimir,  Nizhny-Novgorod,  and  Ryazan 
yielded  20  to  30-fold  without  this  aid  ;  now  the  crops  in  those  '  black 
earth  '  provinces  give  barely  5-fold.  A  more  intensive  form  of  culture 
has  become  an  absolute  necessity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  of 
land  has  risen  to  such  an  extent  (from  15^  roubles  per  desyatin  at  the 
time  of  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  to  45  roubles  in  the  first  ten 
years  and  70  roubles  in  the  next  ten  years)  that  the  peasant  cannot 
afford  to  improve  his  ground,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  landed  gentry 
can  get  peasant  labour  so  cheap  that  it  does  not  pay  them  to  use 
machinery. 

Turning  to  industry,  we  find  that  while  the  urban  population  in  1890 
was  only  12'8  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  as  compared  with  50  per  cent,  or 
more  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  even  half  a  century  ago,  this  only 
proves  that  Russian  industry  retains  to  a  great  extent  that  domestic 
character  which  it  has  always  had.  Any  factories  which  exist  are  of 
modern  creation  and  chiefly  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  state. 

'  In  a  country  without  capital,  workmen,  contractors,  or  buyers,'  the  western 
method  of  production  '  could  only  subsist  by  artificial  means.  .  .  .  By  attaching 
serfs  to  the  factories  manufactvirers  were  provided  with  unpaid  workmen ;  by 
establishing  monopolies  and  keeping  out  foreign  goods  by  overwhelming  customs 
dues  the  producers  were  provided  with  forced  buyers.' 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  industrial  enterprises  may  be  esti- 
mated at  a  million  and  a  half  ;  in  1850  there  were  half  a  million.  But 
there  are  in  addition  at  least  four  millions  for  whom  industry  is  but  an 
auxiliary  source  of  income.  Owing  to  climatic  and  fiscal  reasons  home 
industries  have'  grown  up,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  instead  of  being 
crushed  by  the  factories  they  increase  in  importance  and  variety.  Before 
the  emancipation  the  peasants  in  the  Volga  districts  derived  88  per 
cent,  of  their  income  from  such  subsidiary  employments  and  only  12  per 
cent,  from  agriculture. 

As  for  the  means  of  communication,  it  was  not  till  1830  that  a  high- 
road was  made  between  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  thirty  years  later 
there  were  only  5,000  miles  of  road  in  the  whole  empire.  In  proportion 
to  its  extent  Russia  has  only  one-thousandth  part  of  the  made  roads 
which  exist  in  the  west.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, the  length  of  which  is  to  that  of  the  roads  as  3  to  1.  The  length 
of  the  railways  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  French  or  British  lines, 
but  if  account  be  taken  of  the  relative  extent  of  the  countries  the  figures 
are  1  for  Russia,  12  for  France,  17  for  Great  Britain.  British  passenger 
traffic  is  50  times  as  great  as  Russian.  There  is  the  same  inadequacy  of 
water  communication,  especially  by  canals.      A  regular  postal  service 
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dates  from  the  fifteenth  century  ;  it  was  created  by  the  state  for  its  own 
needs,  and  the  English  Muscovy  merchants  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
not  allowed  to  use  it.  The  latest  figures  show  that  each  Russian  writes 
only  3  letters  per  annum  (France  18,  Germany  33,  England  53).  The 
variations  in  the  price  of  wheat  are  the  barometer  of  the  rapidity  of 
circulation  in  the  economic  expansion  of  Eussia,  and  we  find  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  that  prices  vary  in  the  provinces  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  6,  even  between  places  so  near  as  Moscow  and 
Suzdal,  Novgorod,  and  Olonetz  1  to  3 ;  this  is  due  entirely  to  lack  of 
means  of  transport.  As  late  as  1847-1853,  while  wheat  was  1  rouble 
in  Orenburg,  it  was  5^  in  St.  Petersburg ;  nowadays  the  extreme  prices  are 
as  2  to  5.  The  history  of  prices  reveals  the  fact  that  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  money  during  the  last  400  years  has  been  marvellously  rapid ;  the 
proportion  in  the  purchasing  power  of  a  certain  weight  of  silver  is  as  1 
to  15  or  18  ;  roughly  speaking,  Eussia  has  seen  as  great  a  rise  in  prices 
since  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  England  since  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Peter  the  Great  was  the  first  to  substitute  for  real  money 
mere  monetary  symbols,  and  each  successive  military  expedition  led  to 
further  depreciation  of  the  currency  till  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
rouble  in  its  assignat  form  sank  below  two-sevenths  of  its  nominal 
value.  Still  under  the  heading  *  Means  of  Communication  '  we  find  a 
history  of  private  credit.  The  ordinary  rate  of  interest  was  20  per 
cent.,  and  this  rate  was  very  frequently  paid  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  a  high  rate  of  interest 
the  profits  of  industrial  concerns  must  be  kept  at  a  high  rate  by  a 
protective  tariff.  The  basis  of  Russian  industry,  the  rapid  growth  of 
which  has  recently  astonished  the  world,  is  thus,  to  a  great  extent, 
artificial. 

In  his  third  part,  which  treats  of  the  evolution  of  the  state  (army, 
finance,  administration),  M.  Milioukov  deals  with  historical  material 
capable  of  very  varied  interpretation,  and  now  and  then  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  he  writes  rather  as  the  partisan  of  a  theory  than  a  calm 
scientific  inquirer.  Probably  the  same  criticism  might  be  applied  with 
more  reason  to  those  who  arrive  at  opposite  opinions ;  in  any  case  the 
author  handles  his  subject  in  an  able  manner,  and  never  allows  his 
reader's  interest  to  flag.  Approximately  the  thesis  maintained  is  that 
everything  in  Russian  pubHc  life  and  institutions  is  an  artificial  creation 
of  the  state,  and  that  the  whole  system  is  due  to  the  military  and 
financial  necessities  of  the  state.  In  Russia,  therefore,  unlike  other 
countries,  we  must  begin  with  political  evolution  and  pass  thence  to  the 
study  of  the  social  structure  :  *  The  prince  was  the  first  sedentary  inhabi- 
tant of  the  state ;  round  him  all  was  mobOe.'  Naturally  the  prince 
formed  a  small  nucleus  of  personal  aids,  'free  servants,'  which  gradually 
grew  in  size  and  crystallised  into  form ;  the  peasant  class  still  continued 
to  form  the  fluid  element  in  Russian  history  tiU,  by  the  united  efforts  of 
the  government  and  the  landowners,  they  became  fixed  to  the  soil :  the 
government  enslaved  the  landlords  ;  the  landlords  enslaved  the  peasantry. 
Instead  of  having  to  struggle  against  the  rights  and  privileges  of  indi- 
viduals and  social  groups  the  state  tried  to  rouse  the  orders  of  society 
into  existence,  in  order  to  profit  thereby.     Five  times  between  the  latter 
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part  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great 
(1490-1500,  1550-1560,  1620-1630,  1680-1690,  1700-1720)  the  whole 
political  organisation  of  the  empire  was  remodelled,  and  in  every  case 
the  cause  was  the  necessity  of  a  financial  reform,  which  was  rendered 
inevitable  by  new  and  costly  developments  of  the  military  art.  Under 
Peter  the  process  went  on  still  more  rapidly ;  his  regiments  lost  the  old 
territorial  character,  and  the  army,  being  cut  off  from  all  connexion  with 
the  land,  became  a  still  heavier  charge  on  the  budget.  Together  with 
the  navy  the  army  swallowed  up  from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the 
total  revenue. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  taxation,  and  its  effects  on  the 
formation  of  society,  by  fixing  the  *  fluid  element.'  The  financial 
system  is  shown  to  be  the  combined  result  of  Eussia's  economic  weakness 
and  the  disproportionate  development  of  her  political  necessities.  The 
fiscal  organisation  was  a  heritage  of  the  Tatar  rule ;  it  has  preserved 
throughout  one  characteristic — the  distribution  of  the  burden  among 
themselves  by  the  taxpayers.  Whatever  form  the  imposition  may  take, 
the  fiscal  community  reduces  everything  to  an  assessment  of  so  much  on 
each  parcel  of  ground  worked  by  a  family.  The  discrimination  between 
the  northern  regions,  which  had  nothing  to  fear  from  invasion,  and  the 
frontier  districts,  where  personal  military  service  was  imposed,  became 
gradually  more  unfair  as  the  recruiting  grounds  of  the  state  extended. 
The  people  who  paid  the  higher  rate  of  taxation  were  not  dispensed  from 
military  service.  The  noble  cavalry  ceased  to  exist  just  when  it  had  acquired 
exemption  from  taxation,  and  the  lower  classes  were  made  to  bear  an  increas- 
ing burden  of  military  services.  To  flee  from  taxation  the  peasants  deserted 
their  communes,  but  those  who  were  left  still  had  to  pay  according  to  anti- 
quated registers  ;  there  was  no  relief  on  account  of  diminution  in  the  num- 
bers of  communities,  but  increases  were  reported  and  the  assessments  raised 
accordingly.  It  was  only  under  Peter  the  Great  that  the  administration 
tried  to  bring  itself  face  to  face  with  the  individual  taxpayer,  by  a 
direct  tax  on  every  male  '  soul ; '  but  even  this  was  illusory,  for  the 
government  had.no  funds  for  keeping  proper  registers  of  vital  statistics, 
and  the  communes  calmly  ignored  the  reform  by  treating  the  old 
agrarian  units  as  so  many  '  souls.'  This  is  practically  the  last  stage  in 
the  development  of  this  form  of  taxation.  But  direct  taxation  is  a  mere 
tenth  of  the  total  levied  nowadays ;  it  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  the 
book  only  because  it  led  to  the  creation  of  a  fiscal  system  of  constraint 
which  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  society.  The  amount 
levied  per  head  is  much  less  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  but  if  the  capacity 
of  the  payer  be  taken  into  account  we  find  that  the  bulk  of  the  people,  the 
peasants,  have  always  paid  into  the  treasury  more  than  agriculture 
yielded  to  them.  At  first  sight  the  movement  from  agriculture  to 
industry  seems  due  to  the  internal  economic  development  of  the  country  ; 
really  it  is  also  a  consequence  of  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  growth 
of  industry,  in  the  cottage  and  the  tariff-protected  factory  alike,  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  fiscal  exactions  due  to  military  necessities. 

Till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  administration  was  almost 
completely  identified  with  the  household  of  the  sovereign  ;  as  Moscow 
annexed  new  territories  their  administrative  institutions  were  removed  to 
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the  capital,  and  by  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV  the  system  may  be  likened  to  an 
old  house  with  all  sorts  of  wings  and  outbuildings  added  on  to.it. 
Ivan  IV  separated  the  administration  from  the  court  by  creating  the 
oprichnina,  analogous  to  the  Ottoman  janissaries,  and  the  general 
revenue  was  entrusted  to  the  grand  treasury  (prikhod),  vsith  four 
departments  (chetverts),  each  under  a  secretary  of  state  (diak).  To  each 
chetvert  were  assigned  a  number  of  towns  scattered  over  the  whole 
country;  thus  this  first  administrative  division  was  purely  artificial. 
Indeed,  history  shows  that  there  has  never  been  any  durable  local 
organisation :  annexation  to  Moscow  broke  up  the  provinces  into  their 
constituent  molecules.  The  object  of  the  central  authority  was  purely 
fiscal ;  even  justice  was  only  a  secondary  function  of  the  administration; 
hence  there  is  a  complete  lack  of  provincial  organisation.  The  chief  local 
difference  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  '  black 
peasants  '  of  the  north  supplied  the  money  for  keeping  up  the  troops  in 
the  south  ;  the  main  object  in  the  north  was,  therefore,  to  centralise  in 
the  hands  of  the  government  as  much  money  as  possible,  while  in  the 
south  it  was  the  regular  organisation  of  defence.  Under  Peter  the 
Great  the  old  fiscal  institutions  decayed  ;  the  military  districts  were 
finally  consolidated  and  extended  to  the  whole  empire.  For  the  first 
time  the  '  governments '  {guheniii)  appear  (1708-1712).  This  left  Russia 
without  central  institutions  and  led  to  the  creation  of  the  senate.  The 
Swedish  system  of  '  colleges  '  was  introduced,  and  the  Swedish  model  was 
to  have  been  applied  to  the  provinces,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
Livonia  alone  would  have  cost  more  than  had  been  formerly  spent  on  the 
whole  administration  of  the  empire.  Crippled  and  distorted,  the  system 
did  not  survive  Peter.  The  '  colleges  '  continued  to  exist,  but  they  had  lost 
all  trace  of  their  origin  ;  the  senate,  too,  was  suffered  to  remain,  though 
under  the  Swedish  system  it  was  superfluous,  and  during  the  whole 
eighteenth  century  it  was  trying  vainly  to  fix  its  position  between  the 
sovereign  power  and  the  '  colleges.'  Peter  destroyed  the  old  central 
institutions  ;  he  failed  in  his  efforts  to  replace  them,  on  account  of  the 
impossibility,  for  financial  reasons,  of  creating  a  corresponding  provincial 
system.  The  judicial  functions  of  the  state  before  the  reign  of  Peter  were 
not  distinct  from  the  administration.  Till  the  reign  of  Catherine  II  the 
only  part  of  criminal  law  which  was  codified  related  to  the  regular  levy 
of  judicial  taxes;  there  was  no  codified  civil  law.  Catherine  II  in  her 
provincial  institutions  made  one  of  the  most  successful  and  enduring 
reforms  ;  the  whole  provincial  administration  began  to  rest  with  the 
local  authority,  and  two  delegates  elected  by  the  local  nobility  were 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  functionaries  of  the  state.  This  is  the  dawn 
of  self-government.  But,  as  in  Peter's  reign,  the  decentralisation  of  the 
provinces  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  central  body ;  all  the 
'  colleges,'  except  those  of  the  army,  navy,  and  foreign  affairs,  were  soon 
suppressed,  and  this  necessarily  led  to  Alexander  I's  reform  of  the 
central  institutions,  based  on  the  separation  of  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  powers. 

The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  book,  headed  '  The.  Social  Structure, 
deals  with  the  history  of  the  nobility,  the  urban  population,  and  the 
peasantry,  but,  for  lack  of  space,   it  cannot  be  summarised  here.     The 
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fiscal  character  of  the  peasant  communities  is  insisted  upon  with 
abundant  proof,  and  the  dissolution  of  this  artificial  bond  is  foretold  with 
a  confidence  shared  by  all  who  know  anything  of  the  subject.  A  few 
final  pages  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  and  the  author  dissociates  himself 
from  both  the  extreme  schools — the  nationalist  and  the  western. 

There  are  few  good  translations,  and  this  one  is  certainly  not  above 
the  average  ;  on  nearly  every  page  there  are  signs  of  careless  proof-reading,, 
and  proper  names  are  hopelessly  misspelt ;  there  is  no  index,  and  the 
summaries  at  the  heads  of  chapters  are  almost  useless  for  purposes  of 
reference.  Oliver  Wakdeop. 

Historical  Essays   by    Members  of  the    Owens    College,    Manchester. 
Published  in  commemoration  of  its  Jubilee  (1851-1901).     Edited  by 
[i  T.  F.  Tout  and  Jambs  Tait.     (London  :  Longmans.     1902.) 

The  essays  of  which  this  remarkably  solid  volume  consists  were  written 
professedly  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the  Owens  College,  and  substantially,^ 
we  imagine,  to  illustrate  the  vitality  and  the  versatility  of  the  Owens 
College  School  of  History.  It  is  a  monument  of  which  no  school  in  any 
university  need  be  ashamed.  If  its  predominant  characteristic  is  weight 
of  learning  rather  than  elegance  of  expression,  it  may  well  be  pleaded 
that  the  acquirement  of  substance  should  be  prior  to  its  adornment.  All 
these  essays  reach  a  high  level ;  they  avoid  the  besetting  sin  of  most  of 
our  present  historical  writing,  which  consists  in  serving  up  a  hash  of 
what  other  historians  have  written  flavoured  with  an  original  spice  of 
error.  They  are  all  based  on  original  research  and  written  by  specialists. 
No  single  reviewer  is  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  on  such  an  array  of 
experts  as  the  late  Chancellor  Christie,  Dr.  Ward,  Professor  Tout,  Mr. 
Dunlop,  Professor  Tait,  Dr.  W.  A.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Holland  Rose,  and  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  cataloguing  the  contents  of  this  volume  and 
recording  the  impression  they  make  on  a  lay  reader. 

The  first  essay,  by  Mr.  Edward  Fiddes,  traces  the  tendency  of  the 
Romans  to  deify  their  great  men  long  before  the  imperial  age,  and 
reminds  us  that  the  Owens  College  School  of  History  is  bound  by  no- 
modern  limitations.  The  second,  by  Mrs.  Tout,  tells  the  story  of  St.  Ursula, 
attempts  to  discern  what  elements  of  truth  there  may  be  in  it,  and 
describes  its  influence  on  the  art  and  rehgion  of  medieval  Europe  ;  it 
also  recalls  the  fact  that  academic  distinctions  and  degrees  are  not 
restricted  in  Manchester  to  one  sex  :  but  can  a  personage  whose  existence 
is  problematical  be  said  to  have  'actually  exercised  influence'?  (p.  40). 
The  worship  of  heathen  deities  does  not  prove  that  they  '  actually 
exercised  '  any  influence  whatever.  Miss  Speakman's  object  is  to  show 
that  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  was  merely  the  crystallisation  of  idea& 
common  to  his  age,  but  is  it  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Owens  College 
School  of  History  to  say  that  the  middle  age  '  had  no  shrieking  philan- 
thropies '  ?  (p.  68).  In  his  paper  on  '  Wales  and  the  March  during  the 
Barons'  Wars  '  Pi*ofessor  Tout  combats  the  view  recently  put  forward 
by  Mr.  J,  E.  Morris  and  adopted  by  Professor  Little  that  the  desertion 
of  Simon  de  Montfort  by  the  lords  marchers  was  due  to  Simon's  alliance 
with  Llewelyn  ;  he  would  reverse  the  order  and  attribute  that  alliance 
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to  Simon's  desire  to  compensate  himself  for  that  desertion.  Fortunately 
for  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  follows  with  an  account  of  the  relations  between 
Italian  bankers  and  Edward  I  and  Edward  II,  the  dealings  of  the  Fresco- 
baldi  and  the  Bardi  possess  an  historical  interest  and  importance  beyond 
his  plea  that  these  moneylenders  were  '  the  fellow  countrymen  and  con- 
temporaries of  Dante'  (p.  138).  Mr.  Powicke's  discourse  on  Pierre  Dubois 
is  inclined  to  be  discursive,  but  it  is  suggestive,  and  even  an  historian  cannot 
live  by  facts  alone.  Professor  Tait's  investigation  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock  is  sensational  enough  to  suggest  a 
flippant  reminiscence  of  Sherlock  Holmes ;  Richard,  we  are  afraid,  would 
stand  a  poor  chance  before  a  modern  jury  after  Mr.  Tait's  detective 
labours.  Mr.  Clemesha  takes  us  back  to  more  humdrum  matters  in  the 
municipal  history  of  Preston  ;  we  wish  he  could  have  solved  the  question 
of  Preston's  representation  in  parliament ;  Bishop  Stubbs,  following 
Browne  WiUis,  gives  it  as  one  of  the  boroughs  whose  representation  was 
restored  by  Edward  VI,  but  that  statement  is  certainly  wrong.  Miss 
Newett  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  sumptuary  laws  of  Venice  ;  and 
Mr.  Dunlop  dissipates,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  the  theory  that 
whatever  Henry  VIII  did  was  necessarily  violent  and  unjust,  and  shows 
that  his  methods  were  less  arbitrary  than  those  of  either  of  his  daughters. 
The  fragment  on  Sebastian  Gryphius  by  the  late  Mr.  Christie  is  slight, 
but  Dr.  Ward  has  an  interesting  subject  in  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  the  '  winter  king '  and  of  '  the  queen  of  hearts,'  the  sister 
of  Rupert,  of  Maurice,  and  of  the  electress  Sophia,  the  disciple  of 
Descartes  and  of  Labadie,  and  the  correspondent  of  William  Penn  and 
George  Fox,  of  Leibniz  and  Malebranche.  Professor  G.  A.  Wood  deals 
with  '  the  Miltonic  ideal  '  and  Mr.  Broxap  with  the  siege  of  Manchester 
by  the  '  martyr '  earl  of  Derby  in  1642.  Dr.  W.  A.  Shaw's  account  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  national  debt  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
original  in  the  volume  ;  he  shows  how  Charles  II  was  almost  driven  into 
his  secret  relations  with  Louis  XIV  by  the  bankrupt  state  of  the  finances, 
which  parliament  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  remedy,  and  how  the  crash 
of  1672  led  to  the  creation  of  the  national  debt.  Mr.  J.  E.  Hutton 
recalls  the  almost  forgotten  history  of  the  Moravians  in  England,  and 
^Ir.  Spenser  Wilkinson  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  Napoleon's  study  of  the 
defences  of  Ajaccio  necessarily  suggested  to  him  the  means  by  which  the 
EngHsh  fleet  was  driven  out  of  Toulon  harbour  in  1794  ;  but  how  would 
his  theory  (p.  460)  that  a  great  commander  can  only  learn  his  business 
as  a  regimental  officer  work  out  in  the  cases  of  Alexander  or  Julius 
Caesar  ?  Mr.  Holland  Rose  successfully  rebuts  some  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
recent  strictures  on  the  English  treatment  of  Napoleon,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
strange  that  so  many  writers  should  have  felt  at  liberty  to  denounce 
Hudson  Lowe  without  any  attempt  to  see  what  Lowe  has  to  say  for  him- 
self in  the  mass  of  his  correspondence  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
volume  closes  with  two  excellent  papers  on  the  teaching  of  history. 

A.  F.  PoLIiAKD. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Edward  Boguslawski  are  likely  to  find  more 
readers  now  that  some  of  them  have  been  translated  into  German.  Even 
those  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  Slavonic  languages  were  somewhat 
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repelled  by  the  extraordinary  system  of  orthography  which  he  adopted,  a 
most  tormenting  kind  of  blend  of  the  specialities  of  Bohemian  and  Polish 
orthography.  To  attempt  to  refute  the  opinions  which  he  expresses  in  his 
Methode  und  Hilfsmittei  der  Erforschung  der  vorhistorischen  Zeit  in  der 
Vergangenheit  der  Slaven,  translated  from  the  Polish  by  Waldemar  Osterloff 
(Berlin :  Costenoble,  1902), would  be  to  reopen  many  of  thevexatae  quaestiones 
of  Slavonic  philology  and  ethnology,  with  which  this  Review  has  no  imme- 
diate concern.  Mr.  Boguslawski  conducts  a  polemic  against  what  he  calls 
the  Berlin- Austrian  school,  no  doubt  aiming  at  Professors  Briickner  and 
Jagic,  to  the  former  of  whom  a  special  section  of  the  work  is  devoted. 
We  can  only  say  of  Mr.  Boguslawski's  opinions  that  among  other  things 
he  connects  Suevi  and  Slavi  (p.  28)  and  the  Slavonic  tribe  of  the  Resians 
with  the  Etruscans  (Rasena?),  and  holds  that  the  Veneti  on  the  Adriatic 
were  Slavs.  He  is  a  believer  in  the  existence  of  Slavonic  runes,  traces  of 
which  he  finds  in  the  glagolitic  alphabet,  and  thinks  that  the  '  Life  of 
Justinian,'  a  forgery  exposed  by  Mr.  Bryce,  musb  be  accepted  as  genuine. 
The  suspicious  work  of  Marnavic  according  to  our  author  was  only  a  copy 
of  an  earlier  one,  and  so  we  may  still  believe  Upravda  and  the  Slavonic 
story.  Mr.  Boguslawski  thinks  that  the  Macedonians  in  ancient  times 
spoke  Albanian.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Alexander  preferred  to  speak 
Greek  as  a  rule,  but  when  he  was  angry  he  used  Macedonian,  whatever 
that  may  have  been.  In  his  philological  and  ethnological  views  we  are 
afraid  that  Mr.  Boguslawski,  in  spite  of  his  learning,  will  find  but  few 
followers.  W.  R.  M. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Professor  Carl  Mirbt's  excellent  collection  of 
Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  Papsttums,  which  we  noticed  in  1896  (vol.  xi. 
p.  605  seq.),  has  now  appeared  in  an  enlarged  edition  with  a  more  compre- 
hensive title.  It  is  now  called  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  Papsttums  und 
des  romischen  Katholizismus  (Tubingen  :  Mohr,  1901),  and  the  155  texts 
and  extracts  of  the  older  book  have  grown  into  506.  The  danger  in 
extending  a  volume  of  selected  documents  is  that  it  may  defeat  its  object 
by  becoming  unwieldy.  Dr.  Mirbt  has  no  doubt  realised  this,  and  has 
kept  the  volume — even  with  the  addition  of  an  index — within  the  limits 
of  482  pages.  But  there  is  a  price  to  pay  for  this  compression  :  the  type 
is  smaller ;  there  are  more  lines  in  a  page  and  more  words  in  a  line ; 
and  the  canons  or  paragraphs,  which  were  formerly  printed  separately, 
are  now  run  on  continuously.  Dr.  Mirbt  has  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
inconvenience  of  this  arrangement  by  a  liberal  use  of  spaced  type ;  but  it 
is  unfortunately  true  that  the  new  edition  is  not  by  any  means  so  pleasant 
a  book  to  read  or  to  refer  to  as  the  old  one  was.  Still  there  is  no  denying 
that  Dr.  Mirbt  has  employed  the  space  he  has  gained  to  exceedingly  good 
purpose.  The  additional  documents  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
first  six  centuries  mark  a  signal  advance  on  the  earlier  edition.  We 
observe  that  Dr.  Mirbt  has  changed  the  position  of  the  donation  of  Con- 
stantine,  which  now  appears  not  among  texts  of  the  eighth  century,  but 
under  Constantine's  own  date.  He  is  careful  to  note — with  a  precision 
which  will  not  command  universal  assent — '  Entstehung  unter  Paul  I. 
(757-767),'  but  we  think  that  it  was  better  also  to  print  the  document  in 
immediate  connexion  with  the  donation  of  Pippin.    The  enlargement  of  the 
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title  has  enabled  the  editor  to  include  a  considerable  number  of  texts  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  doctrine,  on  heresy  and  the  means  for  its  repression, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  papacy  towards  the  reformed  churches.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why,  of  all  documents  connected  with  the  church  of 
England,  the  Teat  Act  should  be  chosen,  while  no  extracts  are  given  from 
the  Act  of  Supremacy  or  from  any  of  the  Acts  of  Uniformity.  They  would 
not  have  occupied  much  space.  But  Dr.  Mirbt  has  naturally  found  more 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  German  reformation,  concerning  which  his 
selections  are  thoroughly  representative.  The  fifty  pages  also  which  he 
gives  to  the  council  of  Trent  are  employed  to  excellent  purpose.  We  must 
not  omit  to  add  that  the  brief  references  to  the  leading  modern  books 
and  articles  are  exceedingly  helpful  and  greatly  increase  the  value  of  a 
manual  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and  every  fairly 
advanced  student  of  ecclesiastical  history.  R. 

M.  Auguste  Molinier  has  brought  out  a  volume  entitled  Les  Sources 
de  VHistoire  de  France  in  the  excellent  Collection  des  Manuels  de 
Bihliographie  Historiqtie  (2  vols.  Paris :  Picard,  1902).  The  first 
portion  of  the  work  deals  with  the  epoque  primitive,  the  Merovingians 
and  the  Carolingians  down  to  987  a.d.  ;  the  second  part  treats  of  the 
feudal  era  and  the  dynasty  of  Hugh  Capet  till  1189  ;  two  more  volumes 
will  complete  the  history  down  to  1494.  Its  simplicity  of  design, 
historical  value,  penetrating  criticism,  and  clearness  of  style  all  tell 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  work.  The  author  confines  himself  to  the 
narrative  and  indirect  sources  which  enable  one  to  reconstitute  the  history 
of  a  definite  epoch.  He  has  consulted  them  all,  and  his  judgment, 
supported  as  it  is  by  reasons  and  facts  well  chosen  and  well  arranged, 
deserves  high  consideration.  Some  passages  are,  indeed,  rather  more 
than  mere  historical  bibliography,  as,  for  example,  at  the  beginning  of 
ch.  xii.,  where  the  Carolingian  renaissance  is  happily  characterised.  The 
author's  reflexions  on  the  lives  of  the  saints  (pp.  94-101)  again  go  beyond 
the  range  of  bibliography  pure  and  simple,  and  constitute  a  model  of 
critical  method.  The  book  is  the  most  lucid  and  trustworthy  manual 
that  we  possess  for  the  criticism  of  narrative  sources  of  French  history 
down  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  we  hope  that  the  subsequent 
parts  may  shortly  appear.  S. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Scriptores  Bertim  Merovingicarum  in  the 
Momimenta  Gennaniae  Historica  (Hanover :  Hahn,  1902)  contains 
Passiones  Vitaeqiie  Sanctorum,  edited  for  the  first  time  in  a  critical  manner 
by  Bruno  Krusch.  The  lives  here  printed  illustrate  the  Irish  missions  of 
the  seventh  century,  and  the  Vita  Columhani  and  Vita  Galli  are  import- 
ant for  Celtic  antiquities.  East-AngUan  history  is  touched  by  the  Vita 
Fursei,  which  was  one  of  Bede's  authorities.  The  volume  contains  also 
the  Vita  Richarii  Centulensis  auct.  Alcuino.  F.  L. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Monumenta  Novaliciensia  vetustiora, 
edited  by  Count  C.  Cipolla  in  the  important  series  of  Fonti  per  la  Storia 
d'  Italia  (Rome :   Istituto  Storico  Italiano,  1901),  contains  the  famous 
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chronicle  of  the  abbey  of  Novalesa,  which  was  first  pubHshed  in  full  by 
Combetti  in  1848,  and  afterwards  by  Bethmann  in  the  Momimenta 
Germaniae,  vii.  (1846).  The  original  manuscript  has  sufficient  paleo- 
graphical  interest  to  justify  the  elaborate  examination  to  which  the 
present  editor  has  submitted  it.  It  is  preserved  on  a  narrow  parchment 
roll  of  unusual  length — it  measures  thirty-eight  feet  four  inches — and 
was  written  early  in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Bethmann 
thought  that  more  than  one  scribe,  as  well  as  the  author  himself,  took 
part  in  its  production  ;  but  Count  Cipolla,  after  going  minutely  through 
the  evidence  presented  by  each  single  membrane,  favours  the  theory, 
which  he  does  not  state  as  more  than  an  hypothesis,  that  the  whole  is 
written  in  the  author's  hand.  By  means  of  six  plates  of  facsimiles  he 
enables  students  to  form  a  judgment  for  themselves.  Unfortunately  the 
roll  has  lost  some  membranes  at  the  top  and  one  in  the  middle,  so  that, 
as  it  is  written  on  both  sides,  there  are  two  considerable  and  two  les& 
serious  lacunae  in  the  text.  It  begins  now  with  the  last  chapter  of  book  i.^ 
and  there  is  a  gap  near  the  end  of  book  ii. ;  correspondingly,  on  the  back 
of  the  roll,  all  book  iv.  and  part  of  the  table  of  contents  to  book  v.  are 
wanting,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  appendix.  The  defects  in  the  manu- 
script are,  however,  of  modern  date  ;  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
nearly  if  not  quite  complete,  and  by  the  seventeenth  it  had  not  lost 
much.  The  chronicle  had  meanwhile  been  used  assiduously  by  a  number 
of  local  scholars,  who  made  copious  extracts  from  it  in  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French ;  and  with  their  help  Count  Cipolla  has  been  able  to  supply  a 
large  part  of  the  missing  matter.  Bethmann  had  included  in  his  edition 
only  such  pieces  as  were  quoted  textually  in  Latin,  but  the  new  editor 
gives  all  the  versions  or  paraphrases  found  in  the  writers  referred  to. 
These  cannot,  of  course,  be  accepted  as  taking  the  place  of  the  lost  parts 
of  the  original,  but  in  the  absence  thereof  they  furnish  a  welcome  supple- 
ment. Count  Cipolla's  critical  notes  are  a  model  of  careful  exactness,  but  he 
has  left  us  to  find  out  for  ourselves  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  employed. 
The  explanatory  notes  contain  all  needful  references.  On  the  vexed 
question  about  the  tomb  of  Charles  the  Great  and  its  opening  by  Otto  III 
the  editor  (p.  198)  cites  fully  the  recent  literature,  but  prudently  abstains^ 
from  declaring  his  own  conclusion.   •  T. 

The  Companion  to  English  History  (Middle  Ages),  edited  by  Mr. 
F.  P.  Barnard  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1902),  is  well  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  young  student's  text-book  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  facts  of 
history,  by  giving  him  a  series  of  essays  by  various  authors  on  such 
subjects  as  architecture,  dress,  warfare,  shipping,  town  and  country  life^ 
heraldry,  monasticism,  trade,  learning,  and  art.  It  is  well  and  copiously 
illustrated ;  the  articles  are  of  manageable  length,  and  the  editor  has 
enlisted  the  services  of  several  writers  of  distinction.  Unluckily  the  essays 
are  not  all  of  the  same  merit,  or  even  written  to  the  same  plan,  and  the 
editor  hardly  seems  to  have  exercised  that  rigorous  supervision  without 
which  all  joint-stock  books  are  sure  to  become  disconnected  and  disorderly. 
There  are  a  number  of  very  bad  mistakes  scattered  through  the  volume. 
Some  of  the  better  essays,  such  as  those  on  warfare,  art,  learning,  and 
education,  are  short  and  businesslike  summaries,  good  of  their  kind,  but 
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cramped  a  little  for  want  of  room.  The  very  readable  article  on  monas- 
ticism  is  hardly  in  place  in  such  a  book  as  this,  since  it  is  wanting  in 
precision  of  statement  and  does  not  cover  the  ground.  Friars  may  not 
be  monks,  but  something  should  have  been  said  about  them  in  a  com- 
panion to  medieval  history.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  very 
important  article  on  ecclesiastical  architecture  should  have  been  composed 
on  wrong  lines.  There  is  no  attempt  to  explain  the  constructional 
principles  that  underlay  the  development  of  Gothic  from  Romanesque, 
or  to  show  the  relations  of  English  styles  to  the  analogous  styles  on  the 
continent.  Nor  is  the  essay  free  from  error  even  on  its  own  narrow  lines. 
It  is  hardly  scholarly,  for  instance,  to  take  a  Cistercian  house  like  Kirk- 
staU  as  a  type  of  all  monastic  buildings.  The  writer  on  monasticism 
says  elsewhere  with  much  greater  truth,  '  The  ground-plan  of  a  Cistercian 
monastery  differed  considerably  from  that  of  the  older  Cistercian  houses.' 
But  it  is  a  bad  thing  when  one  article  of  a  book  has  to  be  confuted  by 
the  words  of  another.  The  shortcomings  of  this  essay  are  the  more 
noticeable  since  the  companion  treatise  on  domestic  architecture  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  book.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  faults  in  execution  should 
make  it  rather  hard  to  recommend  this  *  Companon  '  unreservedly.  But 
even  as  it  is  it  fulfils  a  useful  function,  and  with  rigorous  re-editing  it 
might  become  an  admirable  instrument  of  education.  T.  F.  T. 

In  his  volume  on  Edward  Plantagenet  in  the  series  of  *  Heroes  of  the 
Nations'  (New  York:  Putnam,  1902)  Mr.  Edward  Jenks  treats  the 
king  from  a  legal  point  of  view.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Jenks's 
attitude,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  his  pages,  which  show  the  growth  of 
law.  Particularly  we  welcome  those  on  the  Statute  of  Entails  as  con- 
trasted with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Second  Statute  of  Westminster 
(pp.  207-11),  and  on  the  'Quia  Emptores'  (pp.  274-5),  for  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  were  passed  are  fully  noticed.  Also  we  appreciate  the 
presentation  of  the  evolution  of  common  law  and  the  labours  of  Bracton. 
A  student  will  be  able  to  get  valuable  ideas  from  Mr.  Jenks,  and  then 
fall  back  on  other  writers  for  information  here  lacking.  Yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  a  picture  of  Edward  I  avowedly  incomplete  is  not 
satisfactory.  We  want  to  know  his  position  as  regards  the  recalcitrant 
barons  or  the  Scots  at  some  given  moment,  as  illustrated  by  the  special 
■circumstances  of  that  moment,  as  much  as  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  brought  forward,  or  accepted  under  pressure,  some  statute ;  if 
we  do  not  understand  the  motives  and  ambitions  of  the  earls,  Mr.  Jenks 
not  attempting  to  depict  the  men  who  surrounded  the  king,  we  cannot 
appreciate  his  difficulties.  Much  less  can  we  understand  the  course  of 
the  war  in  Scotland  from  fragmentary  and  inaccurate  accounts  of  only  a 
few  events.  Mr.  Jenks  fails  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  Edward, 
otherwise  than  as  the  English  Justinian,  chiefly  because  his  early  chapters 
are  so  disproportionately  long  that  he  has  had  to  crowd  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  the  reign  into  fifty  pages.  Questions  as  to  Gascony  and  France, 
Wallace's  rising,  parliaments, '  Confirmatio  Cartarum '  are  hurried  over ; 
moreover  the  crisis  of  1297  and  the  events  in  Scotland  are  put  into 
separate  chapters,  so  that  the  connexion  between  the  constitutional 
struggle  and  the  war  is  missed.    Errors  as  to  facts  are  rather  numerous. 
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but  a  student  can  correct  them  by  reading  elsewhere.     On  his  own  ground 
Mr.  Jenks's  work  is  valuable.  J.  E.  M. 

Professor  K.  Lodge,  in  his  history  of  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
1273-1495  ('  Periods  of  European  History,'  III.  London  :  Kivingtons, 
1901),  has  felt  the  difficulty,  familiar  to  many  teachers,  of  giving  unity 
and  sequence  to  a  period  as  important  as  chaotic.  It  is  not  enough,  he 
truly  states,  to  treat  of  the  rise  of  the  great  nations  :  the  confused  politics 
of  Italy,  the  Hungarian  and  Sicilian  successions,  Germany  after  the  great 
councils,  and  many  other  subjects  all  need  exposition,  which  it  is  hard  to 
make  clear  without  being  diffuse.  Many  of  these  subjects,  furthermore, 
are  very  complicated  to  expound.  On  the  whole  Mr.  Lodge  has  succeeded 
well  in  his  difficult  task.  He  wisely  points  out  that  no  period  demands 
more  the  help  of  accurate  genealogies,  and  he  has  done  well  to  give  so 
many  of  them.  A  slight  addition  to  the  Burgundian  table  (p.  541),  viz. 
the  first  marriage  of  Margaret,  afterwards  wife  of  Philip  the  Bold,  to 
Philip  de  Eouvre,  might  possibly  save  some  readers  a  little  inquiry  ;  but 
there  are  few  such  additions  that  could  be  even  suggested  as  necessary. 
Some  parts  of  the  book  are  excellent,  e.g.  the  sketch  of  the  Luxemburg 
dynasty,  so  inadequately  treated  in  many  English  works  ;  the  account 
of  the  Swiss  confederation  is  also  adequate  and  clear,  but  it  might 
be  pointed  out  that  the  peculiarities  of  its  early  history  are  more 
apparent  than  real,  the  formation  of  leagues  and  the  struggles  against 
superiors  being  common  throughout  southern  Germany.  A  critic  who 
has  had  at  any  time  to  teach  in  this  period,  and  therefore  knows  how 
useful  the  book  will  be,  rather  hesitates  to  note  small  points  where 
general  proportions  are  so  well  kept.  It  might,  however,  be  well  to  add 
(p.  422)  the  distinction  between  the  cities  of  northern  and  southern 
Germany  in  that  the  former,  trading  more  by  sea,  were  aristocratic,  while 
the  latter,  with  more  artisan  inhabitants,  were  democratic.  The  con- 
cordats and  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Bourges  might  have  been  allowed 
fuller  treatment.  It  is  odd  to  find  the  explanation  of  the  rich  literature 
grouped  around  Lewis  the  Bavarian's  struggle  against  the  papacy  in  the 
doctrinal  points  involved.  These  were  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance, but  the  political  points  were  seized  upon  and  discussed  more  than 
in  previous  struggles  because  the  middle  ages  were  passing  out  of  the 
formative  into  the  critical  stage.  The  keen  interest  in  these  political 
theories  is  an  essential  and  not  an  accidental  part  of  medieval  thought. 
Chapter  xxii.  treats  of  the  renaissance  in  Italy,  and  it  may  be  said 
fairly  that  it  overestimates,  by  its  omissions  rather  than  by  its  state- 
ments, the  place  of  Italy  in  the  movement.  The  work  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany  should  have  been  indicated,  for  it  was  largely 
original  and  not  merely  imitative,  and  one  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  noticed  in  this  connexion.  A  few  very 
minor  errors  may  be  noted.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy  (pp.  79,  89,  90) 
scarcely  escheated  to  the  French  crown;  it  was  claimed— possibly 
insufficiently — by  right  of  next  of  kin.  The  dates  on  pp.  122  and  162 
for  the  return  of  Urban  V  to  Rome  should  agree ;  the  note  on  p.  152 
should  read  '  Table  I.'  instead  of  '  Table  C,'  and  possibly  cross-references 
might  have   been   more  largely  used ;  Hungarian  affairs,  for  instance, 
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constantly  demand  it.  But  the  beginner  may  be  grateful  for  a  clear  and 
competent  guide  in  this  difficult  period,  and  the  teacher  will  welcome  a 
book  adequate  to  carry  his  pupils  on  from  Mr.  Tout's  excellent  volume 
on  the  preceding  period.  J.  P.  W. 

Miss  Annie  Hamilton  must  be  warmly  congratulated  on  the  conclusion 
of  her  task,  the  translation  of  Ferdinand  Gregorovius's  History  of  Borne  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  on  the  punctuality  and  skill  with  which  it 
has  been  executed.  The  eighth  and  last  volume  is  issued  in  two  parts 
(London  :  George  Bell,  1902).  If  the  latter  volumes  be  compared  with 
the  earlier,  it  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  the  style  of  the  translation  has 
improved,  owing  to  a  closer  familiarity  with  the  admirable  diction  of  the 
original.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  pleasure  which  this  work 
will  afford  to  the  intelligent  reader  of  history,  or  as  to  its  usefulness  to 
the  teacher  and  the  taught.  E.  A. 

Colonel  J.  Biddulph's  book  on  Stringer  Lawrence  (London  :  John 
Murray,  1901)  is  a  summary  and  well-written  eulogy  of  '  the  father  of 
the  Indian  army.*  It  is  well  worth  reading  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  history  of  British  India  ;  but  for  the  historical  student  its  value  is 
small,  because  it  has  no  references,  and  even  in  cases  where  a  new  position 
is  assumed  cites  no  authorities  in  its  support.  It  is  based  mainly  upon 
Orme ;  but  in  certain  points  {e.g.  p.  118,  in  regard  to  the  sword  of  honour 
voted  by  the  East  India  Company)  it  is  clear  that  the  records  of  the 
company,  now  in  the  India  Office,  have  been  consulted.  It  is  a  pity 
that  there  was  not  added  at  the  least  a  list  of  materials.  There  are  two 
good  illustrations  and  an  excellent  map  of  the  country  round  Trichinopoly. 

V. 

Readers  interested  in  a  much  neglected  and  consequently  much  mis- 
understood period  of  German  political  history  should  not  overlook  the 
first  volume  (1850-2)  of  the  series  of  hitherto  unpublished  documents 
concerning  the  foreign  policy  of  Prussia  in  the  years  1850-8 
{Preussen's  auswdrtige  Politik,  1850-8:  Berlin,  Mittler,  1902)  left  behind 
him  by  the  former  Minister-President  von  Manteuffel,  and  edited  by 
H.  von  Poschinger  by  way  of  a  supplement  to  his  interesting  Denk- 
toiirdigkeiten  of  that  very  capable  statesman.  So  far  as  Manteuffel's  own 
political  reputation  is  in  question,  it  will  unmistakably  gain  by  this 
publication.  After  the  conflict  between  Austria  and  Prussia  had  been 
successfully  averted  at  Olmiitz,  they  were  at  one  in  refusing  any  idea  of  a 
European  intervention  in  German  affairs  ;  but  as  between  these  powers 
themselves,  the  struggle  at  Dresden  was  arduous,  and  the  much  ridiculed 
single  result  of  the  conferences — the  return  to  the  old  Germanic  Con- 
federation— was  a  pis  aller  from  which  Prussia  alone  could  hope  to  derive 
an  ultimate  advantage.  Manteuffel's  letter  to  Count  Hatzfeldt  of  20  Feb. 
1851,  shows  how  nobody  saw  more  clearly  than  the  writer  that  time  was 
on  the  side  of  Prussia.  In  the  important  commercial  negotiations  which 
ensued,  she  held  her  own  (notwithstanding  the  fears  and  complaints  by 
the  Prince  of  Prussia,  who  in  this  volume  more  than  ever  plays  Hotspur's 
park),  and  she  refused  to  entertain  proposals  for  a  commercial  treaty  with 
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Austria  till  the  renewal  of  the  Zollverein  should  have  been  secured.  All 
the  same,  through  the  whole  of  this  period  the  relations  between  the  two 
powers  remain  uneasy ;  rigbtly  enough,  little  trust  was  felt  at  Berlin  in 
Schwarzenberg ;  and  while  Austria's  amiability  towards  the  author  of  the 
couj)  d'etat  almost  recalled  the  days  of  his  uncle  and  Metternich,  Prussia 
was  in  her  turn  suspected  at  Vienna  of  coquetting  with  Sardinia.  The 
letters  in  this  volume  throw  many  sidelights  upon  Prussian  and  other 
royal  and  official  personages,  and  the  relations  between  them :  upon  King 
Frederick  William  IV,  his  genuine  regard  for  England,  his  fear  of  the 
democracy,  and  his  charming  bonhomie  towards  all  who  served  him  faith- 
fully ;  upon  the  far  from  dishonest  but  not  always  supremely  wise 
'  camarilla '  which  possessed  his  ear  ;  upon  his  ministers'  apprehensions 
of  Kadowitz  and  utter  detestation  of  Bunsen  ;  upon  the  difficulties  be- 
setting the  conduct  of  the  king's  diplomatic  service,  of  which  not  the  least 
was  his  custom  of  sending  out  private  agents  to  report  behind  his  envoys' 
backs,  '  controlling,'  as  Bismarck  politely  put  it, '  Pilate  by  Herod.'  One 
of  the  most  observant  and  pointed  of  Manteuflfel's  correspondents  in  this 
volume  is  Rochow,  Bismarck's  predecessor  at  Frankfort  and  afterwards 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  Bismarck  himself,  by  the  way,  was  in 
February  1852  set  down  by  Gortchakoff  as  '  very  young  and  immature  in 
affairs.'  To  be  sure,  this  was  not  many  months  after,  on  his  arrival  at 
Frankfort,  the  Prince  of  Prussia  had  remarked  to  Eochow  of  Bismarck  : 
'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  Landwehr-lieutenant  is  to  be  our  plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  Federal  Diet  ?  '  A.  W.  W. 

Every  twenty  years,  in  accordance  with  time-honoured  custom,  a 
gild  celebration  is  held  at  Preston :  an  anniversary  fell  due  this 
summer,  and  a  popular  history  of  Preston  Gtdld,  by  Tom  C.  Smith 
(Preston  :  Halewood,  1902),  has  been  issued  in  connexion  therewith.  The 
same  festival  has  called  forth  similar  histories  four  times  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  it  seems '  a  pity  if  the  twentieth  must  continue  to  repeat 
their  errors.  The  present  year  has,  however,  already  yielded  an  essay  on 
Preston  and  its  gild  merchant,  which  does  something  more  than  merely 
mark  time.  Mr.  Clemesha's  paper  in  the  Historical  Essays,  by  members 
of  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  might  have  directed  Mr.  Smith  to 
some  new  sources  and  removed  some  false  impressions.  The  Preston 
Custumal  was  printed  by  Miss  Bateson  in  this  Review  (xv.  496-512), 
with  a  commentary.  The  date  of  Henry  II's  charter  to  Preston  giving 
it  the  customs  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme  can  be  determined  with  precision 
from  an  entry  on  the  Pipe  Roll.  The  charter  which  Henry  III  granted 
to  Newcastle-under-Lyme  in  his  nineteenth  year  is  cited  by  Mr.  Smith, 
as  by  many  of  his  predecessors,  as  if  it  were  a  charter  of  Henry  II.      W. 

The  Ceremonies  and  Processions  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth  (Cambridge  :  University 
Press,  1901),  is  an  ill-arranged  book.  The  '  Processionale '  itself  is  printed 
from  a  fifteenth-century  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  supplemented  where  it  is  defective  from  the  early  printed  texts, 
one  of  which  was  edited  in  1882  by  Dr.  Henderson,  dean  of  Carhsle. 
This  occupies  a  good  deal  less  than  half  the  text  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
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volume,  and  is  followed  by  a  series  of  miscellanies  relating  to  the  church 
of  Salisbury  (and,  by  the  way,  to  other  churches),  some  of  which  are 
enclosed  within  brackets  and  some  not,  so  that  it  needs  some  labour  to 
find  out  whence  each  section  is  derived.  The  brackets  themselves  vary  : 
some  are  prefixed  to  every  page,  others  only  to  the  beginning  of  a  section. 
The  part  about  the  Salisbury  altars,  which  owes  its  value  to  the  pains  of 
Mr.  Maiden,  has  not  been  published  with  due  attention  to  order  and 
revision,  and  owing  to  an  accident  the  notes  are  printed  in  two  instal- 
ments from  successive  draughts.  Nor  is  the  book  marked  by  the  accuracy 
which  we  expect  from  one  bearing  a  name  honoured  for  learning.  We 
do  not  refer  to  examples  like  *  Saintogne  '  (p.  187)  or  '  Bp.  Engham  ' 
(p.  281),  which  are  very  likely  misprints  ;  but '  W.  earl  Longespee'  (p.  187) 
is  intolerable,  and  it  passes  belief  that  a  writer  on  the  church  of 
Salisbury,  who  knows  that  Bishop  Jocelin  de  Bohun  held  the  see  from 
1142  to  1184  (p.  177),  should  state  elsewhere  (p.  162)  that  Jocelin  de 
Bailleul  was  bishop  during  the  same  period.  After  this  one  is  not 
surprised  to  find  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  placed  indifferently  on 
29  Dec.  (p.  297)  and  29  Jan.  (p.  192).  The  signs  on  the  diagram  of  the 
cathedral  facing  p.  72  do  not  in  all  points  agree  with  the  index  accompany- 
ing it  or  with  the  explanation  on  pp.  214-6.  In  the  lists  showing  '  the 
order  of  the  stalls  in  choir '  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  inverted  two  of  them, 
with  the  result  of  making  comparison  as  difficult  as  possible.  Still,  in 
spite  of  the  editor,  v/hose  indexes,  by  the  way,  are  by  no  means  models, 
the  book  contains  a  large  amount  of  material  which  will  be  found  of  interest 
by  ecclesiologists,  and  specially  by  those  who  know  and  study  the  insignis 
ecclesia  of  which  it  treats.  An  obituary  calendar  printed  on  pp.  231-2 
contains  a  series  of  memorial  lines  for  each  month,  beginning  with  Cisio. 
Ian.  Ed.  Epi.,  which  the  editor  supposes  to  be  '  intended  to  tell  the  order 
in  which  the  holy  days  succeed  one  another.'  But  in  fact  each  syllable 
designates  in  order  a  day  of  the  year,  and  the  scheme  is  simply  a  variant 
of  the  Ci&ioianus,  which  was  well  known  in  Germany  and  is  here  adapted 
to  English  use.  X. 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray  continues  his  Register  of  the  Members  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  (London  :  Frowde,  1901)  with  his  ac- 
customed thoroughness  and  painstaking  accuracy.  The  third  volume  of 
the  New  Series,  dealing  with  the  fellows  from  1576  to  1648,  contains  large 
portions  of  the  injunctions  issued  by  Bishop  Cooper  in  1585,  omitting 
other  portions  already  printed  by  Bloxam.  Here  we  have  a  fresh  piece  of 
evidence  that  it  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  practice  of  buying  places  in 
the  college  foundation  grew  to  a  head.  '  Omnia  venalia  esse  '  is  the  bishop's 
pronouncement.  He  speaks  of  the  incredible  corruption  of  manners 
in  the  youth  (*  corruptelam,'  by  the  way,  is  printed  *  corruptclam,'  p.  19), 
but  one  of  their  worst  offences  was,  apparently,  unnecessary  visits  to  the 
town,  and  there  is  much  in  the  volume  which  testifies  to  the  fact  that 
the  college  was  as  yet  far  from  having  reached  the  degradation  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Learned  (if  not  unfrequently  quarrelsome)  lives 
could  still  be  lived  within  its  walls,  and  many  of  the  biographies  with 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  filled  may  be  read  with  interest, 
those,  for  instance,  of  President  Harding,  Eobert  Ashley,  President  Lang- 
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ton,  John  Moseley,  Hammond,  and  the  not  very  reputable  President 
John  Wilkinson.  Dr.  Macray  puzzles  himself  about  the  appointment 
of  Ashley,  who  was  acquainted  only  with  the  merest  elements  of  mathe- 
matics (he  is  described  as  dyew/ACTpr/Tos),  as  '  publicus  Geometriae 
Professor.'  The  explanation  is  very  simple.  When  the  bulk  of  the 
*  necessary  Eegents,'  who  as  early  as  1518  had  supplicated  to  be  excused 
from  lecturing  (*  quod  nulli  audiunt  eos  legentes '),  were  at  length  dis- 
charged from  that  unprofitable  exercise,  it  was  considered  necessary  that 
one  master  in  each  of  '  the  seven  Arts  and  the  three  Philosophies  '  should 
still  pro  forma  deliver  ordinary  lectures  in  the  schools,  being  paid  a 
small  salary  by  the  Regents  who  did  not  lecture.  The  custom  lasted 
almost  to  our  own  times.  Ashley  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  these  '  wall 
lecturers.'  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  recognition  of  the  admirable 
way  in  which  Dr.  Macray  has  discharged  his  laborious  and  valuable  task. 

H.  R. 


Although  the  Salford  Portmote  Becords,  vol.  i.,  1597-1632  (published 
for  the  Chetham  Society,  1902),  contain  little  that  is  of  more  than  local 
interest,  the  editor,  Mr.  J.  G.  Mandley,  whose  work  was  a  labour  of  love^ 
did  right  to  urge  publication  on  his  town  council,  andthe'Chetham  Society 
to  step  in  when  the  corporation  proved  apathetic.  The  history  of  the 
borough  of  Salford  has  ever  run  so  closely  parallel  with  that  of  Man- 
chester that  when  Salford  bought  back  its  volume  of  seventeenth-century 
records,  in  1894,  it  was  natural  to  wish  to  see  them  in  print  side  by  side 
with  the  fine  series  of  Manchester  Court  Leet  Records  carried  down  to 
the  purchase  of  the  manorial  rights  in  1846.  The  Salford  Portmote 
book  is  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  but  it  tells  the  same  story  of '  bloode 
wypes,'  '  tusslements,'  extravagant  wedding  dinners,  stray  bandogs, 
'  nysome '  dunghills,  and  the  like.  Salford,  though  reduced  to  a  single 
pump,  did  not  forget  the  legal  attributes  of  its  boroughhood.  The  rolls 
are  not  those  of  a  court  leet  combined  with  a  court  baron,  as  at  Man- 
chester, but  those  of  a  portmote  held  before  a  royal  '  steward  of  the 
hundred  or  wapentake.'  Many  noblemen  were  enrolled  as  burgesses  of 
Salford,  and  the  valuable  genealogical  and  topographical  notes  with  which 
Mr.  Earwaker  enriched  his  Manchester  volumes  might  well  have  been 
made  an  example  for  the  editor  of  the  Salford  records.  An  editor  who 
annotates  an  allusion  to  '  old  Littleton '  as  if  it  referred  to  Lord  Littleton, 
1589-1645,  when  it  obviously  refers  to  Littleton  the  author  of  the 
'  Tenures,'  perhaps  does  wisely  to  eschew  annotation.  We  are  sorry  to 
have  to  condemn  the  editorial  work.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
manuscript  twice  gives  nide  for  inde,  and  stuffs  Elizabeth's  title  with 
grammatical  mistakes.  Record  type  is  used,  with  the  usual  unhappy  results 
where  the  editor  cannot  read  Latin  writing.  Marks  of  abbreviation  are 
inserted  where  none  are  needed,  omitted  where  they  are  requisite.  If  the 
scribe  fails  to  dot  his  *  i's,'  that  is  no  reason  why  two  in  succession  should 
be  printed  as  '  u  '  with  (sic).  Fortunately  the  bulk  of  these  records  are  in 
English.  As  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
earlier  rolls  of  the  Salford  portmote,  in  particular  those  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  are  at  the  Record  Office,  the  Chetham  Society  would  have 
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done  well  to  begin  with  those.  Mr.  Mandley  merely  reports  that  thej 
exist  and  that  they  are  in  Latin.  Y. 

Lady  Russell's  book  on  Swallowfield  and  its  Owners  (London  : 
Longmans,  1901)  is  of  a  very  miscellaneous  nature  :  it  belongs  in  part  to 
the  category  of  topographical  books,  in  part  to  family  history.  She  says 
of  it  herself : 

My  work  is  simply  an  olla  podrida  from  imiumerable  sources,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  Sometimes  the  most  important  events  are  merely  sketched  in, 
and  at  other  times  I  enter  into  minute  details,  which  would  be  generally  con- 
sidered quite  unimportant  and  uninteresting.  But  I  have  written  this  solely 
for  my  own  famUy  and  neighbours  at  SwaUowfield,  and  have  therefore  included 
everything  that  I  thought  might  interest  them. 

The  house  itself  was  rebuilt  about  1690,  so  that  it  is  of  no  great 
antiquity.  The  manor  was  for  a  long  time  part  of  the  dowry  of  succes- 
sive Tudor  queens.  In  1582  it  passed  to  the  Backhouse  family ;  in  1670 
to  the  Hydes  by  the  marriage  of  Henry,  eldest  son  of  the  first  earl  of 
Clarendon,  with  Flower  Backhouse.  Thomas  Pitt  bought  Swallowfield 
in  1719,  selling  it  again  in  1737  to  John  Dodd.  It  was  sold  by  the  son 
of  this  John  Dodd  in  1783,  and,  after  passing  through  various  hands,  was 
bought  by  Sir  llenry  Russell  in  1820,  whose  descendants  still  hold  it. 
Lady  Russell  gives  a  good  account  of  the  families  who  successively 
possessed  Swallowfield,  illustrated  by  pedigrees  and  portraits.  The 
Russell  portraits  are  of  considerable  interest,  especially  the  very  beautiful 
picture  of  the  first  Lady  Russell  and  her  son,  by  Romney,  which  forms 
the  frontispiece.  Other  noticeable  portraits  of  historical  interest  are 
those  of  Frances,  countess  of  Essex,  of  the  second  earl  of  Clarendon  and 
his  wife,  of  governor  Pitt,  and  of  Queen  Anne,  when  princess,  with  the 
young  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  extracts  from  the  recollections  of  Sir 
Henry  Russell,  which  contain  his  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Chantrey,  and  some  details  relating  to  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  also 
deserve  special  mention.  Lady  Russell's  book  is  agreeably  written,  and 
though  it  deals  for  the  most  part  with  persons  and  incidents  of  small 
historical  importance,  both  historians  and  biographers  may  glean  some- 
thing of  value  from  it.  C.  H.  F. 

Good  county  histories  of  Ireland,  concise,  accurate,  and  well  furnished 
with  references  to  authorities,  are  much  wanted,  and  we  welcome  the 
first  part  of  Mr.  F.  Elrington  Ball's  History  of  the  County  Dublin 
(Dublin :  Thom,  1902)  as  a  useful  contribution  to  the  subject.  The 
ground  was,  indeed,  in  this  case  already  covered  by  D' Alton's  history 
of  the  County  Dublin,  published  in  1838,  but  Mr.  Ball  has  made  use  of 
a  quantity  of  material  not  available  when  D' Alton  wrote.  The  present 
instalment  deals  only  with  seven  parishes,  all  situated  together  to  the 
south-east  of  the  city  of  Dublin  in  the  barony  of  Rathdown.  Mr.  Ball 
takes  the  ancient  parish  as  the  unit,  and  deals  historically  with  any 
towns,  castles,  remarkable  remains,  and  gentlemen's  seats,  &c.,  to  be 
found  therein,  and  then  gives  separately  a  brief  r&sumi  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  parish.  A  considerable  amount  of  research  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  accounts  of  the  more  important  individuals  and  families 
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connected  as  owners  or  residents  with  the  places  mentioned,  and  the 
whole  is  skilfully  strung  together  so  as  to  interest  the  ordinary  reader. 
At  the  same  time  useful  references  to  authorities  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  given  in  the  notes.  Illustrations  from  photographs  and  from 
old  drawings  to  some  extent  supply  the  absence  of  technical  descriptions 
of  buildings.  Detailed  criticism  of  this  work  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  notice,  but  we  must  enter  a  protest  against  dating  '  from  the  sixth 
century '  such  a  buQding  as  Killiney  Church,  even  on  Dr.  Petrie's  autho- 
rity (p.  95).  It  has  been  stated  that  Petrie  towards  the  close  of- his  life 
was  convinced  that  he  had  antedated  many  Irish  buildings,  and  in  any 
case  since  his  time  it  has  been  pretty  clearly  established  that  the  typical 
Celtic  church  of  the  sixth  century,  and  even  later,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
dry-stone  single-chambered  structures,  devoid  of  an  arch,  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  Greater  Skellig,  on  Inismurray,  and  in  other  places,  and  certainly 
not  in  a  two-chambered  mortared  building,  with  chiselled  stones  and  a 
chancel  arch,  such  as  is  presented  by  the  most  primitive  portion  of  the 
existing  remains  at  Killiney.  Petrie's  mistake  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  his  too  hastily  assuming  that  an  existing  structure,  if  presenting 
marks  of  antiquity,  dated  from  the  period  of  the  saint  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated,  or  from  the  recorded  foundation  of  the  original  church  on  the 
spot.  Exaggerating  the  antiquity  of  early  Irish  buildings  is  not  the  best 
way  of  arousing  an  intelligent  interest  in  her  undoubted  primitive  re- 
mains. G.  H.  0. 

We  have  received  a  Dictionnaire  Biographique  et  B iblio-iconographique 
de  la  Drome,  in  two  volumes,  by  M.  J.  Brun-Durand  (Grenoble  :  Librairie 
Dauphinoise,  1900-1).  The  French  department  of  the  Drome  is  one  of 
the  three  which  were  formed  in  1790,  out  of  the  old  province  of  the 
Dauphiny.  Its  capital  is  Valence,  though  the  name  of  the  department  is 
taken  from  the  river  Drome,  which  flows  past  the  ancient  Eoman  qity  of 
Die.  Probably  the  name  of  this  department  is  best  known  to  English 
readers  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  town  of  Montelimar,  the  home 
of  M.  Loubet,  the  president  of  the  French  Kepublic.  His  name,  however, 
is  not  included  in  the  work  before  us,  for  this  elaborate  dictionary  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  past.  It  is  well  got  up,  clearly  printed,  and 
appears  to  have  been  very  carefully  compiled,  so  that  it  will,  no  doubt, 
form  the  standard  work  on  its  subject.  Among  the  men  best  known  to 
the  outer  world  and  here  duly  appreciated  are  Lally  ToUendal,  the 
unlucky  governor  of  Pondicherry,  Emile  Augier,  the  dramatist,  and  the 
famous  '  weather  prophet,'  Mathieu  de  la  Drome.  W.  A.  B.  C. 
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jabrschr.  v.  2. 
The  treatises  on  the  conduct  of  princes  of  the  Carolingian  time :  by  A.  WBBsnNGHOFr. 

Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxix.  2. 
On  the  letters  of  Ltijnis  of  Ferrihres :  by  L.  Levillain.  H. — Bibl.   Ecole  Chartes, 

Ixiii.  1, 2. 
A  letter  ofMabillon  [1686]  exposing  two  forged  diplomas  of  Otto  the  Great :  printed  by 

0.,  Freiherr  von  Mitis  [who  gives  particulars  of  the  forger,  Ceccarelli,  and  of  the 

use  made  of  the  documents  by  the  family  of  Carpegna,  for  whose  advantage  they 

were  concocted].— Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiii.  2. 
The  legend  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  by  Julian  of  Spires :  by  F.  van  Ortroy. — Anal. 

Bolland.  xxi.  2. 
On  the  chronology  of  the  letters  of  Clement  IV  in  the  Berardus  collection :  by  E. 

Jordan. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiii.  3. 
On  Bruno  of  Olmiltz's  report  to  Gregory  Z  :  by  J.  Goli,  [who  interprets  it  as  in 

support  of  Alfonso,   not  of   Ottocar,   as  emperor]. — Mitth.   Oesterreich.    Gesch. 

xxiii.  3. 
Documents  on  the  relations  between  Savoy  and  Venice  in  tJie  IQth  century:  by  A. 
Segre.     [The  diplomatic  diflQculties  arising  from  the  plunder  of  two  Venetian 
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ships  in  Greek  waters  by  a  ducal  squadron  furnish  an  interesting  illustration  of 

the  piratical  condition  of  the  Mediterranean  as  exhibited  in  the  '  Calendai's  of  State 

Papers  (Venetian) ']. — N.  Arch.  Ven.,  N.  S.,  5. 
Documents  concerning  the  mmcio  Bonhomini  and  the  diet  at  Baden  in  June  1580: 

printed  by  E.  Wymann, — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1902.  1. 
Letters  of  H.  A.  Roell,  C.    Vitringa,  and  R.  Andala  to  Hungarian  scholars  [1623- 

1719]  ;  printed  by  E.  Zovanyi. — Nederl.  Arch.  Kerkgesch.  i.  4. 
A  contemporary  letter  on  the  battle  of  Aboukir  :  printed  by  P.  Vigo. — Arch.  stor.  Ital., 

5th  ser.,  xxix. 
Memoir  of  Friedrich  von  Gentz  [addressed  to  Pitt,  Oct.   1 804]  relative  to  the  third 

coalition  :  printed  by  P.  Wittichen. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiii.  3. 
The  despatches  of  count  Heinrich  von  Lehndorff  from  St.  Petersburg  [1808] :  by  G. 

SoMMEKFELDT. — Mitth.  Oesterrcich.  Gesch.  xxiii.  2. 
Diplomatic  correspondence  conjiected  with  the  tvar  in  tlie  East  [1853-1856]. — Kussk. 

Star.    July. 

The  social  and  economic  conception  of  the  history  of  law :  by  G.  Des  Maeez  [who 
writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  Lamprecht]. — Eev.  Univ.  Bruxelles,  1902,  7. 

The  historical  Serniramis  and  Herodotus  :  by  C.  F.  Lehmann  [who  explains  Semiramis 
as  an  Assyrian  queen  belonging  to  the  epoch  of  Assyrian  supremacy  over  Babylon 
and  associated  with  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Nebo  into  that  city 
Herodotus  heard  of  her  from  the  priests  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa.  The  tradition  that 
makes  her  the  first  queen  of  Assyria  was  due  to  the  Medes]. — Beitr.  zur  alten  Gesch. 
i.  2 

The  astronomical  knotvledge  of  the  Babylonians  and  its  impwtance  in  the  history  of 
civilisation:  by  F.  K.  Ginzel.  II.  [on  the  Babylonian  power  of  observing  and 
predicting  the  movements  of  the  planets.  The  schools  are  shown  to  have 
employed  different  systems,  and  the  astronomy  of  Babylon  is  held  to  be  the  basis 
of  the  discoveries  made  by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemaeus]. — Beitr.  zur  alten  Gesch. 
i.  2. 

The  three  oldest  Roman  tribes  :  by  L.  Holzapfel  [who  maintains  that  the  existence 
of  the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Lticeres  rests  on  a  number  of  independent  traditions, 
that  these  tribes  were  an  artificial  creation,  and  were  not  purely  patrician]. — Beitr. 
zur  alten  Gesch.  i.  2. 

TJie  forms  of  worship  found  in  Thera :  by  F.  Hiller  v.  Gaebtbingen  [giving  an 
account  of  Theraean  cults  based  on  the  excavations  of  the  years  1896  to  1900, 
illustrating  the  worship  of  Hellenic,  Hellenistic,  and  Eoman  times  and  throwing 
light  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  island]. — Beitr.  zur  alten  Gesch. 
i.  2. 

The  origin  of  the  colonatus  :  by  M.  Kostowzew  [to  be  sought  inthe  extra-territorial 
royal  domains  of  the  Diadochi  in  Asia  Minor.  These  passed  to  Rome,  and  their 
organisation  was  subsequently  imitated  in  the  West]. — Beitr.  zur  alten  Gesch. 
i.  2. 

A  co7itribution  to  the  history  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  :  by  J.  Beloch  [an  investigation 
of  the  text  of  the  treaty  of  278  b.c.  between  Rome  and  Carthage  (Polyb.  iii.  25) 
and  a  discussion  of  one  of  its  consequences,  the  sending  of  a  Eoman  garrison 
to  Rhegium  (Diod.  xxii.  7)]. — Beitr.  zur  alten  Gesch.  i.  2. 

The  battle  of  Cos  :  by  J.  Beloch  [an  investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  anecdote 
preserved  by  Plut.  De  se  ipsum  laud.  15.  The  Antigonus  mentioned  is  identified 
with  Gonatas.  The  battle  was  fought  shortly  after  263-2  b.c.  and  resulted  in 
Ptolemy's  losing  the  control  of  the  Aegean]. — Beitr.  zur  alten  Gesch.  i.  2. 

The  Eastern  guestion  in  the  time  of  Cicero  :  by  A.  Bocche-Leclebcq.  I.  II. — Eev.  hist. 
Ixxxix.  2,  Ixxx.  1.     July,  Sept. 

TJie  Roman  senate  in  a.d.  65  :  by  P.  and  J.  Willems.— Mus6e  Beige,  1902,  2,  3. 

The  initiation  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  :  by  Count 
E.  Goblet  d'Alviella. — Bull.  Acad,  Belg.,  1902,  5. 

The  Montanist  crisis  :  by  V.  Eemoni. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxii.  1.     July. 

The  pi-otection  offered  by  the  apostolic  see  in  the  middle  ages  :  by  C.  Daux. — Eev 
Quest,  hist.  Ixxii.  1.     July. 
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The  hortio  Francus  in  the  '  Ewa  Cliamavomm :'  by  E.  vox  Moelleb  [who  takes  the 

terra  not  to  indicate  either  an  antrustion  or  a  landed  member  of  the  tree  com- 
munity, but  to  be  simply  an  equivalent  of  nobilis], —  Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch. 

xxiii.  2. 
On  the  history  of  the  commercial  relations  between  south-west  Germany  and  Italy  : 

by  G.  VON  Below  [criticising  A.  Schulte's  work].— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxix.  2. 
The  relations  of  Frederick  II  with  tlie  sultans  of  Egypt :  by  E.  Blochet. — ^Eev.  hist. 

Ixxx.  1.     Sept. 
The  history  of  the  Angelus  hell :  by  T.  Esseb,  II  [on  the  morning  and  noon  ringings, 

the  former  traced  from  the  early  years,  and  the  latter  from  the  end,  of  the  fourteenth 

century]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiii.  2. 
Notes  concerning  count  Albert  of  Hohenberg  at  the  court  of  Clement  VI  [1344] :  by 

A.  Caktellieri  [from  the  Avignon  registers  at  the  Vatican,  misplaced  in  a  volume 

of  the  antipope  Clement  VII].— N.  Heidelb.  Jahrb.  xi. 
The  eastern  policy  of  Alfonso  the  Magnanimous  of  Aragon  :  by  F.  Cekone.  II. — Arch. 

stor.  Napol.  xxvii.  2. 
The  marquis  of  Dangeati  and  tJie  count  palatine  [1672-1673]  :  by  F.  des  Robekt. — 

Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxii.  1.     July. 
The  due  de  Clioiseul  and  Holland :  by  A.  Boubguet.     I. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxix.  2.     July. 
The  Eastern  question:  a  study  in  diplomacy  [from  the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  1774,  to 

the  present  time] :  by  S.  P.  H.  Duggan. — Columbia  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist,  and 

Polit.  Science,  xiv.  3. 
The  relations  of  the  Neapolitan  patriots  with  the  Directory  and  the  Consulate,  and 

the  idea  of  a  united  Italy  [1799-1801]  :  by  B.  Cboce.    II. — Arch.  stor.   Napol. 

xxvii.  2. 
The  campaign  of  the  English  and  Russians  in  Holland  in  the  autumn  of  1799,  and 

the  position  of  Prussia  :  by  H.  Huffeb. — Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  v.  1,  2. 
Napoleon  I  and  the  Dutch  clergy:  by  F.  A.  Aulabd  [who  prints  two  more  complete 

versions  of  Napoleon's  famous  speech  to  the  clergy  at  Breda,  reported  in  Thiers's 

'Le  Consulat  et  I'Empire,'  xii.  133-6].— R^vol.  Franc?,  xxii.  2.     Aug. 
Nicholas  Fs  journey  to  Berlin  in  1824  [described  in  letters  to  Alexander  I]. — Russk. 

Star.     June,  July. 
The  past  and  present  of  Japanese  commerce :  by  Y.  Kinosita. — Columbia  Univ.  Studies 

in  Hist,  and  Polit.  Science,  xvi.  1. 

Prance 

Gallo-Boman  notes :  by  C.  JuiiLiAN  [on  the  earliest  religion  of  the  Gauls]. — Rev.  des 

Etudes  anciennes,  iv.  2. 
The  number  of  Gallic  civitates  in  the  Roman  empire :  by  E.  Kornemann  [an  attempt 

to  reconstruct  the  sixty  civitates  of  the  three  Gauls,  which  were  mentioned  in  the 

altar  at  Lugdunum.      The  writer  holds  that  the   Germani,   like   the  Aquitani, 

formed  one  civitas,  and  gives  reasons  for  the  variations  in  the  total  number  at 

various  periods  of  the  empire].— Beitr.  zur  alten  Gesch.  i.  2. 
The  sources  of  the  life-of  St,  Turiaw  and  of  his  worship:  by  F.  Duine. — Ann.  de 

Bretagne,  xvii.  4. 
Tli£  battle  of  Dive   [858]  :  by  L.  Rioult  de  Neuville.— Rev.  Quest,  hist.   Ixxii.  1. 

July. 
Robert  le  Bougre  and  the  beginnings  of  the  Inquisition  in  northern  France :  by  C.  H. 

Haskins.     II. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  vii.  4.     July. 
On  the  use  of  the  royal  signet  in  the  fourteenth  century :  by  O.  Mobel. — Bibl.  Ecole 

Chartes,  Ixiii.  1,  2. 
The  Journal  of  Antonio  Morosini  and  its  evidence  foi-  tlie  history  of  Jeanne  d'Arc :  by 

M.  Sepet.— Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixxii.  1.     July. 
Bull  of  Pius  JI  [1461]  for  the  minorite  convent  at  La  Rochelle  [relative  to  the  relique 

of  the  Holy  Blood  preserved  there] :    printed   by  P.   Straganz.  -  Hist.  Jahrb. 

xxiii.  2. 

Letters  of  archbislwp  Boisgelin  to  the  countess  of  Gramont  [i 776-1 789]  :  printed  by 

A.  Cans.  I.  H.— Rev.  hist.  Ixxix.  2,  Ixxx.  1.     July,  Sept. 
Turgot  and  the  recall  of  the  parliaments  :  by  H.  Cabre.     [There  is  no  evidence  that 
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Turgot  opposed  the  recall  of  the  parliaments  ;  the  balance  of  evidence  is  the  other 

way.] — Revol.  Fran?,  xxii.  3.     Sept. 
The  count  du  Trivmi :  by  P.  Hemon  [on  the  complaints  of  the  crew  of  '  Le  Papillon  ' 

against  its  tyrannical  captain,  Du  Trevon,  during  a  voyage  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 

1787-8].     I. — Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xvii.  4. 
The  iron  cJiest :  by  C.  Perroud  [who  shows  from  official  depositions,  printed  here  for 

the  first  time,  that  no  documents   were  abstracted  by  Eoland]. — E6vol.   Fran?. 

xxii.  1.     Juhj. 
Chaumette  as  freemason  :   by  A.  Mathibz  [who  prints  a  long  speech  characterised  by 

'  cloudy  and  burlesque  metaphysie  '  delivered  to  a  masonic  lodge,  and  adds  several 

curious  details  on  Chaumette's  early  life]. — E^vol.  Frang.  xxii.  2.     Atig. 
The  Jacobins  of  Cognac  from  their  formation  to  the  establishment  of  the  Republic:  by 

E.Le  Gallo  [written  from  the  registers  of  the  debates  in  the  archives  of  Cognac]. — 

Eevol.  Franc?,  xxii.  3.     Sept^ 
Tlie  woTTien  of  Orleans  during  the  Revolution :  by  C.  Bloch  [who  holds  that,  though 

many  women  took  part  in  the  political  movements  of  the  time,  there  was  no  idea  of 

female  enfranchisement]. — E6vol.  Fran?,  xxii.  1.     Jtily. 
Military  scJiools  tmder  tlie  revolution  and  empire  :  by  A.  de  Ganniers. — Eev.  Quest. 

hist.  Ixxii.  1.     July. 
The  Holy  Sudary  of  Besangon  :  by  J.  Guillaume  [an  extract  from  the  official  minutes 

of  the  investigation  into  its  authenticity  in  1793]. — E^vol.  Franp.  xxii.  1.     July. 
Tlie  church  of  France  in  tlie  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  :  by  F.  F.  Urquhart. 

Journ.  Theol.  Stud.  12.     July. 
The  decline  and  fall  of  the  second  French  ewpire.— Edinb.  Eev.  401.     July. 
The  catholic  reaction  in  France. — Church  Qu.  Eev.  108.     July. 
Arthur  de  La  Borderie  [ti7  Febr.  1901] :  by  C.  .Toret. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ixiii. 

1,2. 
Reni  de  Maidde-La  ClaviSre  :  obituary  notice. — Eev.  hist.  Ixxx.  1.     Sept. 

Germany  and  Austria- Hungary 

Gleanings  from  the  manuscrijjts  of  the  Collegium  Clementinum  at  Prague :  by  J. 

TruhlaS. — Cesky  Cas.  Histor.     Jime. 
Political  history  and  the  history  of  language  ;  by  0.  Bremer  [who  maintains  that  the 

boundaries   of   the  old   German  tribes   are   still   dialectically   preserved].— Hist. 

Vierteljahrschr.  v.  2. 
On  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Henry  in  1086,  by  which  Moravia  was  again  incorporated 

with  the  diocese  of  Prague  :  by  J.  Kalousek. — CeSky  Cas.  Histor.    June. 
A  census  of  the  princely  domains  in  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  the  March  [1267] :  by 

A.  VON  Jaksch  [in  connexion  with  the  partition  made  between  duke  Ulrich  HI  of 

Carinthia  and  Philip  of  Salzburg]. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiii.  2. 
Ottocar  II  of  Bohemians  secotid  crusade  [in  support  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  Prussia, 

1267-8]  :  by  J.  GoLL  [who  holds  that  he  took  the  cross,  not  in  1255,  but  shortly 

before  the  death  of  Alexander  IV  (May  1261),  and  discusses  the  situation  in  the 

Baltic  lands  in  the  subsequent  years], — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiii.  2. 
Meinhard  II  of  Tyrol  and  Henry  II  of  Trent :  by  F.  Wilhelm. — Mitth.  Oesterreich. 

Gesch.  xxiii.  3. 

Tlie  First  '  Stadtrecht '  of  Strassburg  :  by  G.  Caro Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  v.  1. 

Duke  Albert  V of  Austria's  call  to  arms  against  the  Hussites:  by  W.  Erben  [who 

dates  the  order,  not  27  April  1426,  but  in  all  probability  28  April  1431]. — Mitth. 

Oesterrich.  Gesch.  xxiii.  2. 
The  speeches  attributed  by  Sabinus  and  Sleidan  to  the  electors  of  Mainz  and  Treves 

at  tlie  election  of  Charles  V:  by  E.  Fester  [who  examines  their  character  and 

holds  that  they  were  in  fact  composed  by  Sabinus,  not  by  Melanchthon]. — Hist. 

Zft.  Ixxxix.  1. 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre's  proposal  to  enter  the  army  of  Frederick  the  Great  [1765] : 

by  A.  Largemain. — Eev.  hist.  Ixxx.  1.     Sept. 
The  Prussian  cabinet  and  Friedvich  von  Gentz  :  by  P.  Wittichen  [who  prints  a  letter 

by  Gentz  written  in  1800]. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxix.  2. 
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A  letter  of  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  to  Metternich  [1813]  :  printed  by  L.  Schmidt.— 

Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiii.  3. 
Frederick  William  IV  mid  tJie  revolution  of  March  at  Berlin  :  by  F.  Rachfahl. — Hist. 

Vierteljahrschr.  v.  1. 
Frederick  William  IV  and  Germany  [in  criticism  of  F.  Rachfahl's  essay] :  by  F. 

Meinecke. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxix.  1. 
Prussia  in  the  time  of  Bismarck;  the  revolution  of  1848:  by  P.  Matter,  I. — Rev. 

hist.  Ixxx.  1.     Sept. 
Johann  Julius  Wilhelm  von  Plattck  [tl4  Sept.  1900] :  by  J.  Friedrich. — SB.  Bayer. 

Akad.  (phil.  CI.)  1902.  1. 
Paul  Scheffer-BoicJwrst  [tl7  Jan.] :  by  H.  Bloch. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxix.  1. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

The  coronation  of  the  king  of  England  [an  historical  sketch  of  the  ceremony,  in 
connexion  with  the  publications  of  the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society  and  other  recent 
books]. — Quart.  Rev.  391.     July.  . 

'  The  Norman  People,'  a  retrospective  review :  by  J.  H.  Round. — The  Ancestor,  2. 
July. 

The  origin  of  the  Fitzgeralds  :  by  J.  H.  Round.  II. — The  Ancestor,  2.    July. 

Scottish  Cistercian  houses :  by  M.  Babkett.  II. — Dublin  Rev.,  N.S.,  43.     July. 

Scottish  coronations:  by  miss  Kinloch,  II:  1153-1543. — Dublin  Rev.,  N.S.,  48. 
July. 

An  early  citizen  squire  [Bertram,  son  of  Theodoric,  son  of  Derman,  c.  1156,  who  held 
lands  at  Barrow  in  Suffolk]  :  by  J.  H.  Round. — The  Ancestor,  2.     July. 

The  family  of  Knightley,  of  Fawsley :  by  lady  Knightley  and  0.  Babbon  [with 
letters]. — The  Ancestor,  2.     July. 

Castle  guard :  by  J.  H.  Round  [on  the  nature  of  this  feudal  burden  and  its  commuta- 
tion].— Archaeolog.  Journ.  284.     June. 

The  change  in  the  seal  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester  [made  between  1262  and 
1267] :  by  E.  M.  Poynton. — The  Ancestor,  2.    July. 

The  shields  of  arms  on  tlie  tomb  of  Edmund  of  Langley  [reproduced  from  casts]. — The 
Ancestor,  2.     July. 

The  king's  coronation  ornaments  :  by  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope. — The  Ancestor,  2.     July. 

Council  and  star  clmmber :  by  A.  T.  Carter  [who  gives  illustrations  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  court  and  its  practice]. — Law  Qu.  Rev.  71.     July. 

Coronation  sermons  :  by  J.  A.  J.  Housden. — Notes  and  Queries.     28  Jtme. 

The  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  [on  works  by  R.  W.  Dixon  and  H.  Gee.  The 
writer  contests  Dr.  Gee's  opinion  that  the  letter  of  Edmund  Guest  on  the  Prayer 
Book,  usually  assigned  to  1559,  really  belongs  to  1552].— Church  Qu.  Rev.  108. 
July. 

On  the  history  of  patent  laio  in  tlie  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centttries:  by  E.  W. 
HuLME.— Law  Qu.  Rev.  71.    July. 

Notes  from  Shropshire  parish  registers  during  the  great  civil  war  :  by  T.  Auden. — 
Antiquary,  N.S.,  151.     July. 

The  household  books  of  sir  Miles  Stapleton,  baronet  [1656-1705]  :  by  J.  C.  Cox. — 
The  Ancestor,  2.     July. 

Tlie  royal  palaces  of  London. — Edinb.  Rev.  40L     JiUy. 

John  Ricliard  Green. — Church  Qu.  R«v.  108.     July. 

Italy 

On  the  diplomas  of  Berengar  I :  by  L.  Schiaparelli.— Bull.  1st.  stor.  Ital.  28. 

The  commune  of  Treviso  and  its  oldest  statutes  down  to  1218  :  by  G.  Biscaro 
[illustrating  the  relations  of  the  powerful  commune  to  its  own  and  neighbouring 
bishops,  the  feudal  houses  of  Romano  and  Camino,  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and 
the  counts  of  Gorz].— N,  Arch.  Yen.,  N.S.,  5. 

On  tlie  ancient  constitution  of  the  commune  of  Padua  :  by  M.  Robert:  [dealing 
especially  with  the  turn  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  a  period  of 
indecision  between   the   collegiate   system   of  the  consulate  and   the   individual 
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authority  of  the  j^destd;   illustratmg  also  the  survival  of   the  episcopal   juris- 
diction].— N.  Arch.  Ven.,  N.S.,  5. 
The  office  ofpodestd  in  the  thirteenth  century  :  by  G.  Hanauek.     I.  :  Its  introduction. 

II. :  Lists  of  podestas  in  Genoa,  Parma,  and  Mantua.     III.  :  The  nature  of  the 

office.     IV. :  It  political  importance.     V. :  Families  and  types  of  podest&s. — Mitth, 

Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xxiii.  3 
Milanese  prisoners  in  Pavia  in  1247  [illustrating  the  composition  of  a  Milanese  force, 

and  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of  war.     Only  one  prisoner  died  during  two 

years'  confinement]. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.,  3rd  ser.,  xxxiv. 
The  visit  of  Guy  of  Dampierre,  count  of  Flanders,  to  Sicily  [1270]  :  by  S.  Eomano. — 

Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxvi.  3,  4. 
Unpuhlislied  charters  in  the  communal  archives  at  Palermo  [1334-1670] :   by  F.  G^ 

Savagnone. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxvi.  3,  4. 
The  history  of  Caltagirone  :  by  G.  Pardi.    II,  1342-1556. — Arch.  stor.   Sicil.,  N.S., 

xxvi.  3,  4. 
Gianfrancesco  Gonzaga,  lord  of  Mantua  [1407-1420] :  by  F.  Tardttcci,  I    [on  his 

relations  to  the  emperor  Sigismund  and  pope  John  XXIII]. — Arch  stor.  Lomb., 

3rd  ser.,  xxxiv. 
The  pigs  of  SanV  Antonio  at  Brescia :  by  A.  Zanelli  [on  a  curious  series  of  conflicts 

between  the  canons  of  Sant'  Antonio  and  the  municipality,  which  attempted  to 

limit,  bell,  and  earmark  the  sacred  pigs,  illustrating  Sacchetti's  novel  ex.]. — Arch. 

stor.  Lomb.,  3rd  ser.,  xxxiv. 
Tlie  population  of  Venice  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries :  by  G.  Beloch 

[based  on  what  may  be  termed  census  returns  at  intervals  between  1509  and  1696. 

The  numerical  proportion  of  the  several  classes  is  often  given,  as  well  as  that  of 

the  several  quarters.     The  effects  of  the  plague  in  1575-7  and  1630-1  are  clearly 

seen.     Apart   from   that,   the   population   increases,   especially  in   the   sixteenth 

century.     From  1670  it  is  stationary]. — N.  Arch.  Ven.,  N.S.,  5. 
Cardinal  Bellarmin  as  a  young  man  :  by  G.  Buschbell  [printing  unpublished  letters, 

1556-1562]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xxiii.  2. 
Filippo  Paruta  and  his  poems  :  by  G.  Abbadessa.— Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxvi.  3,  4. 
TJie  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  time  of  Charles  of  Bourbon  :  by  M.  Schipa.    I. — Arch. 

stor.  Napol.  xxvii.  2. 
Lucien  Bonaparte  at  Florence  [1808]  :  by  P.  Marmottan. — Rev.  hist.  Ixxix.  2.     July. 
Sicily  and  the  Italian  kingdom  [a  study  of  recent  progress] :  by  G.  Pagano. — Arch. 

stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxvi.  3,  4. 
Bibliography   of    the  writings  of    tJie    late    Cesare    Paoli. — Arch.   stor.   Ital.,   5th 

ser.,  xxix. 

The  Netherlands  and  Belgium 

The  earliest  cmtnts  of  Wassenberg-Gelse :  by  G.  Pijnackek  Hordijk. — Bijdr.  vaderl. 

Gesch.,  4th  ser.,  ii.  4. 
The  library  of  the  abbey  of  St.  James  at  Liige:  by  S.  Balau. — Bull.  Comm.  Hist. 

Ixx.  1. 
Texts  illustrating  popular  belief  in  the  middle  ages  :  by  C.  G.  N.  de  Vooys  [who  prints 

three  Dutch  works  of  religious  instruction]. — Nederl.  Arch.  Kerkgesch.  i.  4. 
Bemi  Drietix,  bishop  of  Bruges,  and  the  troubles  in  the  Low  Countries :  by  A.  de 

Schreuel. — Rev.  Hist.  eccl.  1902.  3. 
The  authorship  of  the  '  Apotheosis  FMardi  '  [1558]  :  by  P.  J,  Blok  [who  disputes  its 

ascription  to  Geldorp] — Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.,  4th  ser.,  ii.  4. 
Tlie  religious  policy  of  Gouda :  by  L.  A.  Kesper  [from  the  official  resolutions,  1751- 

1573]- — Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.,  4th  ser.,  ii.  4. 
The  office  and  the  instructions  of  the  raadpensionaris  [or  state-pensionary]  :  by  H.  E. 

Greve.— Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.,  4th  series,  ii.  4. 
Two  letters  of  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  relative  to  Antonius  Walaeus  [1617-1618] : 

printed  by  E.  J.  W.  P.  Meyjes. — Nederl.  Arch.  Kerkgesch.  i.  4. 
Memoirs  of  Paulus  Arleboutius,  viinister  at  TiZ6or</fc  [1634-1637] :  printed  by  F.  H. 

VAN  der  Kop. — Nederl.  Arch.  Kerkgesch.  i.  4. 
Johannes  Casearius  [1642-1677] :  by  W.  Meijer. — Nederl.  Arch.  Kerkgesch.  i.  4. 
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Bussia 

The  monument  to  the  hetman  Czarnecki  [who  died  in   1665   at  Tykocin].— Istorich. 

Viestnik.    July. 
The  reign  of  Aytne.—Russk.  Star.    August. 
'Poland,  1814-1831  [from  the  recollections  of  General  Kolachkovski]. — Bussk.  Star. 

Jutie. 
The  relations  of  the  synod  to  the  Russian  church  in  the  reign  of  tlie  emperor  Nicholas : 

by  V.  Gbibovski.— Istorich.  Viestnik.     August. 
The  grand  duke  Constantine  and  his  court  [based  on  the  papers  of  the  comte  de 

Moriolles].— Eussk.  Star.     August. 

Spain  and  Portugal 

The  council  of  Castile  in  the  eighteenth  century :  by  G.  Desdevises  du  Dezert.  II. — 
Eev.  hist.  Ixxix.  2.     July. 

Writings  falsely  ascribed  to  Pombal :  by  H.  Schokee  [who  shows  that  John  Smith,  in 
his 'Memoirs  of  Pombal'  (1848),  gave  large  extracts  from  the  latter's  'writings,' 
which  were  in  fact  translations  from  a  '  Discours  politique,'  published  in  1756 
together  with  a  '  Relation  historique  '  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  and  known  to 
be  the  work  of  Ange  Goudar.  Smith's  mistake  has  been  followed  by  later 
writers]. — Hist.  Jahrb.  txiii.  2. 

Studies  on  the  history  and  national  character  of  the  Canary  isles  :  by  M.  de  Osuna. — 
Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist.  xl.  6. 

Switzerland 

On  the  history  of  the  property  of  tlie  Fraumilnster  at  Zurich :  by  G.  Caro. — Anz. 

Schweiz.  Gesch.  1902.     1. 
Documents  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Maurice  relating  to  Gryon  [1285-1476] :  printed  by 

G.  Tobler.— Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1902.     2. 
Sempach  and  Winkelried  :  by  A.  Bernoulli  [who,  accepting  the  tradition  of  Winkel- 

ried's  deed,  examines  its  connexion  with  the  course  of  the  battle]. — Anz.  Schweiz. 

Gesch.  1902.    1. 
A  letter  of  Tlwmas  Platter  [c.  1538-9] :  printed  by  D.  Imesch. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch. 

1902.    1. 
Feoffment  of  the  property  of  the  tnonasteries  of  St.  Nicolai  and  St.  Lucii  at  Chur 

[*S39] :  printed  by  T.  Schiess. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1902.     2. 
On  the  topography  of  the  battle  an  der  Calve  :  by  Dr.  Valer. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch. 

1902.    1. 

America 

T]ie  college  of  Tlatclolco  :  by  A.  Chavero  [an  account  of  the  early  years  of  this  college, 
founded  in  or  before  1533  for  native  Mexicans  on  secular  lines,  though  managed  by 
Franciscans.  In  1533  and  1534  the  students  are  reported  as  speaking  in  Latin]. — 
Boletin  R.  Acad,  Hist.  xl.  6. 

English  policy  towards  America  in  1 790-1  :  by  F.  J.  Turner  [illustrating  the  designs 
of  the  English  government  against  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America  at  the 
time  of  the  Nootka  Sound  dispute]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  vii.  4.     July. 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Monroe  doctrine :  by  W.  C.  Ford  [based  on  the  corre- 
spondence of  Adams  and  Canning  in  1823]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  vii.  4.    July. 

Internal  improvements  in  Alabama :  by  W.  E.  Martin  [tracing  the  development  of 
the  public  highways  and  their  influence  upon  immigration  and  settlement]. — Johns 
Hopkins  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist,  and  Polit.  Science,  xx.  4. 


Errata  in  the  April  Number 
Mr.  H.  R.  Hall  complains  that  on  p.  322  we  quoted  from  his  '  Oldest  Civilisation 
of  Greece,'  p.  104,  the  words  '  the  Mycenaean  culture  belonged  primarily  to  Hellenes,' 
whereas  what  he  said  was  '  the  Mycenaean  culture  belonged  primarily  (not  entirely 
or  necessarily  originally)  to  Hellenes,'  and  that  on  p.  323  we  quoted  '  Mount  Ida,' 
when  he  wrote  '  Ida.'  On  p.  324,  line  3,  the  date  1855  is  a  misprint  for  1885,  and  the 
footnote  should  run  Zft.  f.  Keilinschr.  ii.  191-3,  not  iii.  191-3. 
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